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The First Edition of tliis book was published in 1848, and twenty-four thousand 
copies have been sold in the interval, — more than a thousand every year. The 
Work has been altered and re-touched from time to time ; but being stereotyped, 
BO thorough emendation and enlargement could be made. It was therefore 
judged necessary to submit it to a complete revisal — correcting several errors, 
giving fresher geographical details, and retrenching not a little wliich had become 
superfluous, in order to insert over 800 new articles, with numerous additional 
cuts. So that this New Edition is not a mere re-issue ; for the changes, small 
and great, are so numerous and important that it might be almost called a 
new production. 

The Work retains its original character. It is strictly a Biblical Cyclopae lia, 
confining itself to the illustration of Scripture. The extraneous topics of Biblical 
Literature are only introduced so far as they bear directly upon the evidences, 
structure, and interpretation of the Word of God. Information of this nature has 
been copiously employed — not arranged, indeed, under separate heads, but 
brought forward as occasion served, to confirm or explain any observations 
made on the style, allusions, and history of the sacred oracles. 

The Work, both originally and in its present form, has been prepared on the 
following general principles : — 

I. Almost no word is introduced as the subject of an article which is not found 
in the canonical books of the common English translation of the Bible; and 
one passage at least is usually cited in which the word occurs. Of course, 
such words as ArocRYniA, Antelope, Apocalypse, Deluge, are excluded; but 
all necessary information will bo found under other heads, such as Scripture, 
Hart, Revelation, Noah. Any other rule would be too indefinite for practical 
application ; but we have made an exception in favour of two or three words, 
such as Petra, for its Hebrew names, Sela and Joktheel, are not familiar to 
•ordinary readers. 

II. Scarcely* any word is introduced simply for the purpose of defining it, 
unless it has a peculiar Scriptural use or signification, 

III. Whatever could be regarded as sectarian by any denomination of evangelical 
Christians is scrupulously excluded, especially in all that relates to ritual and 
government 
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IV. The leading articles embrace each, as far as practicable, the various topical 
that properly fall under it. For example, under the word Dwellings will be found 
the principal facts in relation to the structure of Eastern houses, as the courts roof, 
windows, doors, parlours, chambers, &c., so that the article is in itself a concise 
history of the subject. The various topics are generally distinguished, however, 
by putting the principal words in italics, thus enabling the reader to select them 
at pleasute. So of the articles Arms, Book, Burial, Clothes, Christ, Feasts, 
Jesus, Heb!:ews, Measures and Weights, Sacrifices, Scripture, War, Wine, &c. 

Our distinctive purpose has been to give a popular view of Biblical subjects upon 
an accurate and scientific basis, embodying the results, but usually dispensing 
with the forms, of learning and criticism. The diffusion of sacred knowledge, even 
though it be divested of those minutiae and technical accompaniments which 
interest the scholar, and are the proofs of thorough skill and disciplined erudition, 
is yet a work which one may earnestly covet, for the Bible is essentially a People’s 
Book. In unison with such a view, it is the main design of this Dictionary to give 
full and attractive Biblical knowledge to parents and teachers of youth — ^to afford 
sound and necessary assistance to the ordinary readers of the Book of God. 

Such being the principles on which it has been constructed, this Biblical Cyclo 
poedia does not come into direct competition with any Work bearing a similar title. 
It occupies an independent position, and contains many exegetical notes not to be 
found in any existing dictionary. Assistance has been sought from every available 
quarter; and the source has usually been named, whenever such a name may be 
supposed to add weight or authority to the quotation. Many excellent Dictionaries 
have been published ; and w’e may refer to the able and erudite volumes of 
Calmet, Winer, Kitto, Herzog, Smith, Fairbairn, the quarto published by Cassell 
without* the editors’ names, and to the less learned and popular productions of 
BroWn, Watson, Buck, Jones, Bastow, &c,, and other compilers of theological and 
ecclesiaatical Cyclopasdias. 

Biblical science has not been stationary. Travellers arc returning from the 
East laden with spoils. The lonely rock-hewn structures of Petra, the moun- 
tains and wadys of the Sinai tic peninsula and desert, the hoary monuments of 
Egypt, the great palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, of Persepolis and Shushan, are 
now presented to us in vivid form, confirmatory and illustrative of the facts and 
scenery of the Scriptures. But especially has Palestine itself been engaging 
earnest attention and research, for the land of promise has many mysterious 
associations and hallowed memories clinging to it. The patriarchs wandered in 
it; angels visited its chosen scenes; the voice of Divine prophecy was heard 
in its halls and rang through its valleys ; the daily sacrifice was offered in the 
court* of that temple which glittered like a diadem on mount Moriah ; the 
prieiithood of Aaron was mated with the throne of David ; while the more awful 
death of Calvary has knit the Holy Land to the wide world beyond and 
oround it “ in a perpetual covenant that shall not be forgotten.” Amidst all the 
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vicissitudes tl/rougli which that country has passed, from the days of Chedor- 
laomer to those of Ibrahim the conqueror, and though Assyria, Egypt, Babylon, 
Persia, Kome, and Turkey have trodden it under foot, it is ‘‘ the glory of all 
lands,” From our earliest years we are familiar with the cedars of Lebanon, 
the beauty of Carmel, the dews of Ilerrnon, the rose of Sharon, and the clusters 
of Eshcol. The charm of household words belongs to the lake of Tiberias, 
where lingered so often the “blessed feet,” — to the Jordan, on which the 
great miracle was done at the invasion, and by the banks of which occurred 
a greater wonder when the Holy One was baptized, — to the sea so salt and so 
solitary as to be called the Dead Sea, — as also to tlie sultry desert, with its strange 
rocks and sweeps of sand on which fell the daily rain of manna, — and to the 
hoary, rugged mountain that quaked and flamed when Jehovah came down and 
spoke in thunder the words of the ten commandments. Throngs of pilgrims, 
under these fascinations, have gone to Palestine in all centuries, and many of 
them have published books on their return. These literary travellers began 
with the pilgrim of Bordeaux, who visited Palestine about A. D. 333 ; and he has 
had crowds of successors in every century. Not to speak of the geographical 
works of Beland, Bochart, Baumcr, Mannert, Bitter, Mimk, Schwartz, and Arnaud, 
we may refer on this subject to Maundrell, Shaw, Robinson, Stanley, Niebuhr, 
Burckhardt, Olin, Seetzen, Irby and Mangles, Lord Lindsay, Lamartine, Laborde, 
Schubert, Wilson, Thomson, Porter, Bonar, Van de Velde, Do Saulcy, Lynch, 
Sepp, Osborn, Dixon, and the papers of IMr. Groves in “ Smith’s Dictionary ; ” 
and to Tobler, Barclay, Pierotti, Williams, Thrupp, Lewin, Bartlett, Krafft, 
ITnruh, Rosen, De Vogiid, and Fergusson, who liavo written specially about 
Jerusalem. The Palestine Exploration Society is w^orking out its researches 
with great skill and astonishing success ; Tristram’s admirable volume has 
given us new and welcome information on the Natural History of the Holy 
Land ; and a party of engineers are also leaving to survey the wilderness of Sinai. 
The rational study of language by the aid of comparative grammar has now 
superseded the eccentric etymologies of former days. The literary history and 
rstructure of the various books of Scripture may be freely treated, without the 
fetter of mere dogma and tradition. Materials are thus rapidly aecumulating 
which are not to be confined to the libraries of the learned, but dispensed to the 
Christian world. There is now a thirst for substantial knowledge about the 
history of the Scriptures as well as their theological contents. Christians are 
desirous of the “ strong meat which belongs to them that are of full age.” 

TJie First Edition had tliree columns in the page, but this has only two ; still, 
in consequence of the smallness of the type, this volume contains a very large 
quantity of matter — as much as would fill several octavos printed in the usual 
form. The Maps, originally constructed with characteristic accuracy and taste 
by Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston of Edinburgh, have been revised and corrected! 
by them for this edftion. The Woodcuts have been taken from the most 
authentic sourpps ; an4 those of them relating to the antiquities of Egypt have 
-been»(3rawQ Mr. Bonpjni, wbp has acquired high g^lebrjty in thi» walk of art. 
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The cuts have been inserted, not for embellishment, but illustration. Tlio value 
(if such pictorial comments, taken from the paintings and sculptures still iound 
on the tombs, temples, and palaces in the great valley of the Nile, and among the 
ruins of Babylon and Nineveh, is now universally and gratefully recognized. 
The labours and discoveries of Young, Champollion, Rosellini, Wilkinson, Lepsius, 
Osburn, Bunsen, Gliddon, Osborn, Birch, and Brugsch ; and of Layard, Kerr 
Porter, Loftus, the Rawlinsons, Hincks, Oppert, and Norris, have been of singular 
utility on many points for the fuller understanding and contirinatioa of the sacred 
records. 

In conclusion, the Work is commended to the blessing of Him by whose 
inspiration all Scripture has been given, and by the influences of whose Spirit we 
are enabled to “ know the things that are freely given us of God,” 

C Thornville Terrace, Hillhead, 

Glasgow, October , 1S68, 
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TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTION OF MESHA THE MOABITEL 


1. I, Mesha, son of Chemosh-^atf, king of Moab, the Bi 

2. bonite — ^my father reigned over Moab thirty years and I reign 

8. ed after my father. And I made the high-place for Chemoah in Korchoh, 
a high place of de 

4. liverance, because he delivered me from all enemies, and let me see my desire 
upon all my haters. Then arose Om 

6. ri, king of Israel, and he oppressed Moab many days, because Chemosh waa 
angry with his 

6. land. And his eon (i,e. Ahab) succeeded him, and he, too, said, I will oppress 

Moab. In my days he said this 

7. But I looked upon Tthe ruin of) him and his house, and Israel perished for ever. 

And Omii had taken possession of thep/ain 

8. of Medeba, and dwelt in it, and they oppressed Moab, he and his son, forty years, 

but looked 

9. upon him (i.e. Moab) Chemosh in my days. And I built Baal-Meon, and 

constructed in it the moat, and I built 

10. Kirjathaim. And the men of Gad were dwehing in the land of Atooth from of 

old, and the king of Is 

11. rael had built for himself the city; and I fought against the city, and took it, 

and slew all the inhabitants of 

12. the city (as) a (pleasing) sight to Chemosh and to Moab, and carried off thence 

the . . . . of Jehovah, and drag 

13. ged it (or them) before Chemosh at Kirjath. And I made dwell in it (i.c. 

Ataroth) the people of Shirun, and the people of 

14. M— ch — ^rath (?) And Chemosh said to me, “ Go, take Nebo from IsraeL" 

And I 

15. went by night and fought against it from the dawning of the morning until 

mid-day, and I 

10. took it, and slew the whole of it, seven thousand (men ; but I did not kill the women 

17. and maidens), for to Ashtar Chemosh I had devoted them, and I took away 

thence the 

18. vessels of Jehovah, and dragged them before Chemosh. And the king of 

Israel built 

19. Yahaz, and abode in it while he was fighting against me ; but Chemosh drove 

him out before my face, 

20. and I took of Moab two hundred men with all chiefs, and I led them up to 

Yahaz and took it 

21. in addition to Dibon. I built Korchoh, the wall of the woods and the wall of 

22. the mound ; and I built its gates, and I built its towers, and 

23. I built the palace; and I made the reservoirs for rain-water (?) in the midst of 

24. the city. And there was not a cistern in the midst of the city, in Korchoh ; and 

I said to the whole people, “ Make for 

25. yourselves each a cistern m his house.” And I cut the moat for Korchoh with 

(the labour of) the captives 

26. o/* Israel. I built Aroer; and I made the road over the Amon. 

27. I rebuilt Beth-Bamoth, for it had been pulled down. I built Bezer, for . . . • 


28 men of Dibon, fiity (in number) for all Dibon waa sub- 

mission. And I 

29 in the cities (?) which I added to the land. And I butU 


80. (Beth-gamul), and Beth Diblathaim, and Beth-Baal-Meon, and I took up (?) 

thither the Moabites 

81. to take possession of the land. And Horonaim dwelt there. 

82. And Chemosh said to me, go down and make war against Horonaim and take ih 

88. Chemosh in my days 

84. Year and I 
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AAR 

A ARON. The word means “ enlightened,” 
if it be of Hebrew origin, and it is the 
same with the name Harftn, so common in 
the East. Aaron (Exod. vi. 20), the first high 
priest of the Jews, was the son of Amram, of 
the tribe of Levi. Ho was three years older 
than his brother Moses, and being a more ready 
and fluent speaker, he was apj)ointed by the 
Lord to assist IVloses in guiding and controlling 
the Israelites in their journey, from Egji^t to 
Canaan. The important but subordinate rela- 
tion which Aaron sustained was thus expressed 
by the Lord to Moses, — “ He shall be thy 
spokesman unto the people. He shall be to 
thee instead of a mouth, and tliou shalt be to 
him instead of God ” (Exod. iv. 10). “ I have 

made thee a God to Pharaoh ; and Aaron, thy 
brother, shall be thy prophet ” (Exod. \ii. 1). 
Aaron married li^lisheba, the daughter of 
Amminadab, and had four sons, Nadab, 
Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamai. The two 
former were i)unished with death for a heinous 
sin, and the priesthood remained in the two 
survivors. (See AniHU.) 

As most of the important events in the life 
of Aaron are intimately connected with his 
brother’s history, they will be reserved for 
that article. (See Moses.) Those in which 
Aaron was only or principally concerned, are 
briefly the following : — 

Aaron, even before the emancipation, seems 
to have exercised no little influence among the 
people. Moses, after forty years’ absence, was 
introduced bjr him to the llebrew chiefs, and 
with his advice and assistance, the plan of 
future co-operation seems to have been adopted. 
At an early period after the departure of the 
children of Israel from Egypt, Aaron and his 
sons were set apart by God’s direction, and 
with the most solemn ceremonies, to minister 
in the priest’s office, winch Aaron continued to 
fill until his death. 

Before his consecration, and while Moses 
was on the mount, receiving the law from God. 
the people became impatient at the prolonged 
absence of their leader, and besought Aaron to 
make them idol-gods. He thereupon com- 
manded them to break off the golden earring 
of their wives and children ; which being cm- 
looted and brought to him, he made out ol 
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them an idol in the sha^ of a calf, like one of 
the idols of Egypt. Before this image the 
people danced and shouted, saying, “These be 
thy gods, O Israel, which broup^ht thee up out 
of the land of Egypt.” Thia act, and the 
aggravating circumstances connected with it 
(Exod. xxxii. 25), involved Aaron in great guilt. 
No sufficient apology can be made for his 
vacillation at this crisis. His toleration of 
idol- worship may be ascribed, however, not to 
his approval of it, but to his want of that 
decision and force of character which belonged 
to his younger brother; or perhaps he may 
have found some means of self -vindication in 
the thought that tlie calf was only a symbolic 
representation of the Deity, and not his rival , 
for when he had built an altar before it, his 
proclamation as to its worship was announced 
in these words, “ To-morrow is a feast to 
Jehovah.” His mind had not been elevat^ to 
the purer conceptions of the spirituality of the 
Godhead with which Moses hii been favoured, 
and the taint of Egyptian superstition had not 
been thoroughly eradicated. The or young 

bullock, formed and consecrated on this occa- 
sion, was evidently an intended imitation of 
the worship of the country which the Hebrew 
tribes had so recently left — was designed to 
represent the idol Apis or Mnevis, the prin- 
cipal object of Egyptian homage. The idnd 
of worship which the Hebrews paid to the 
olden calf— for it is said of them, “ They sat 
own to eat and drink, and rose up to play ” — 
is precisely the mode of celebration which 
Herodotus describes as being practised in Egypt 
at the feast of Apis. “Some of the women 
play on castanets, and the men on the flute ; 
all indulge in feasting ; when Apis appears, all 
the Egyptians manifest their joy by feasting” 
(Herodotus ii 60 ;iu. 27). (See Calf.) Aaron’s 
own apolo^ to his indignant brother, when 
cliallenged by him on his unexpected return to 
the camp, was— the perversity and headstrong 
determination of the people. They suffer^ 
severely for their folly : three thousand were 
slain. At a later period, Aaron, with his 
sister Miriam, jealous of the higher position 
and influence of their brother, attempted to 
lower his reputation by taunting him as to his 
marriage with a foreigner. Minam wasstruck 
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with leprosy ; but, upon confession of his sin, 
Aaron was pardoneu. 



lironzc'; or tne goa Apis. 

Korah and others were offended wdth Moses 
and Aaron, and charged them with taking 
upon themselves authority which belonged as 
much to others as to them. The conspirators 
w^ere persons of rank and influence, and the 
feeling of dissatisfaction and insubordination 
seems to have spread to some extent among 
the people. Moses e^ostulated with them, 
and especially with Korah; but his remon- 
strance was all in vain, and the next day the 
rebel and his companions were suddenly 
destroyed. (See Korah.) 

Immediately after this fearful exhibition of 
the anger of (lod, and while we should supjiose 
the terror of such judgments might still possess 
their minds, the people of Israel renewed their 
niunnurings against Moses and Aaron (Num. 
xvi. 41). A dreadful plague having appeared 
suddenly in the mi»lst of tliem, which threat- 
ened the tribes with utter and immediate 
destruction, Aaron, at the command of 
IVIoses, took a censer with incense, and ran 
quickly into the midst of the congregation, 
and stood between the living and the dead, 
until he had made an atonement for them, 
and the “plague was stayed” (Num, xvi, 
44-50).^ 

A signal attestation was now granted to 
Aaron’s official authority in the following inan- 
mr : — Twelve rods or branches of the almond 
tree were taken, one for the head of each house, 
or tribe, of Israel; and upon the rod of the 
tribe of Levi was written the name of Aaron. 
The rods weis laid together in a particular 
place in the tabernacle ; and the next day, 
when Moses went into the tabernacle, the rod 
which had Aaron’s name upon it ‘ * was budded, 
and brought forth buds, and bloomed blos- 
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soms, and yielded almonds.” This wonderful 
miracle was made known to th(‘ people by an 
exhibition of the K-d; but it was 
immediately takmi lM(k into tlio 
f tabernacle, to be kept there for ever, 

! ‘ ‘ for a token against the rebels ” 
I (or the children of rebellion) (Num. 

xvii. 10). Some infer from this 
^ sacred deposition of the rod, that it 
^ retained afterwards its supernatural 
I outgrowth of foliage, blossoms, and 
I fruit. 

When the supply of water was 
J miraculously furnished in the desert 
I of Zin, Aaron neglected to acknow- 
I ledge the power of God, and for this 
I was denied the privilege of entering 
I into the promised land. In the 
I fortieth year after he had left Egypt, 
I he was commanded to go up wuth 
I Moses his brother, and Eleazar his 
I son, into mount Hor, in sight of aU 
I the con^egation, that he might die 
I there (Num. xx. 28). The placo of 
I Aaron’s death is called Mosera, in 
3 Deut. X. 6 ; but the same spot is de- 
noted in both passages. (See HoR. ) 
- - ^ The circumstances of Aaron’s 

death are peculiarly interesting and 
impressive. On his way to the 
mount, his official robes were transferred to ids 
son and successor in the priesthood, and he died 
on the top of the mount, aged one hundred and 
twenty-three years (Num. xxxiii. 39). When 
Moses and Eleazar came down, and the people 
saw that Aaron was dead, they mourned for 
him thirty days, “ even all the house of I ” 
(Num. XX. 

Aaron is called “ the saint of tlu' . 
cvi. 16). The idea that he assisted A loses in 
writing parts of the Pentateuch — an idea based 
on si;pposed differences of style — is both fanci- 
ful and unnecessary. With all the faults and 
defects of Aaron’s character, we cannot but 
admire his ardent patriotism and warm en- 
deavours to promote the intere.sts of his people, 
as well as his general deference to the authority 
of Moses, and his hearty labours in carrying out 
his measures, ^vithout jealousy or ostentation. 

AARONITES (1 Chr. xii. 27) — Levites of 
the family of Aaron : the i)rie8ts who served 
the sanctuary. Eleazar, Aaron’s son, was their 
chief (Num. iv. 16). 

AB — the fifth month of the ‘-a u d, and the 
eleventh of the civil year among the Jew's. 
The name secuns not to have been used till 
after the return from Baliylon. It began, 
according to some, with the new moon of J uly, 
and according to others, with the new moon ot 
August. It -svas a black month in the Jewish 
calendar. Ou its lirst day a fast was observed 
for the deatii of Aaron, and on its nintl) 
another was held in memory of the divine 
edict which excluded so many that came out 
of Egypt from entering the ])romised land, and 
in memory, at the same time, of the over- 
throw of the first and second temple. (See 
Month.) 
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ABADDON (Bev. ix. 11) — the Hebrew 
name for the angel of the bottomless piximd 
answering to the Greek name Apollyon. They 
both signify the destroyer, 

ABANA (2 Ki. v. 12) — a river of Syria, 
near Damascus, supposed to be the Barada, or 
Chrysorrhoas. It rises in the Antilibanus, at 
a spot about 1,149 feet above the city, and 
twenty-three miles distant from it. Pharpar, 
the other stream, is now supposed to be the 
Awaj, which rises on mount Hermon, but 
does not come nearer Damascus than seven 
miles. The Abana, flowing into Damascus, 
supplies its numerous baths and cisterns; while 
its other branches water and fertilize the rural 
districts in the vicinity. The river continues 
its course till it empties itself into a small 
marshy lake, fifteen or twenty miles distant 
from tne city. 

Abana and Pharpar supplied abundance of 
water, and rendered the country around Da- 
mascus, though on the edge of a desert, one of 
the most beautiful ,and fertile sx)ot3 in the 
world ; while the streams of Judea or Israel, 
with the exceiition of the J(jrdan, are nearly 
dry the greater i)art of the year, and, running 
in deep and rocky cliamiels, give but i)artial 
ifertility to the land through which they flow. 
This striking fact may well account for the 
question of Naaman — “Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel ? ” (J^orter’s Fu'e Years in 
Damascus. London, 1855 .) (See Damascus.) 

ABARIIVt — j)ass(f(ics ; used always with the 
definite article (Dent, xxxii. 49 ) — a general 
name given to a mountainous ridge, running 
from north to south, east of Jordan aiifl on the 
northern border of ]Moab. Nebo was one of 
the conspicuous mountains in the chain, or on 
the portion of it called l^isgah. The motlern 
mount Dhana is supposed to be a part of 
Abarim. Ije-abarim (Num. xxi. 11), meaning 
“ heaps of Abarim,’* is another name for the 
same chain, or some portion of it. 

ABBA (Rom. viii. 15). Abba, the emphatic 
Chaldee form of the Hebrew word ah, signify- 
ing father. The title, abba, was not allowed to 
be used by servants or slaves when addressing 
the head of the family — a circumstance w’hich 
gives much force to the -word in the passage 
cited. The full meaning of this term cannt)t be 
expressed in our language. It implies a high 
degree of love, confidence, and submission, as 
w^ as a most endeared and intimate connec- 
tion and fellowship (Mark xiv. 36; GaL iv. 6). 
The word ah (meaning father) is mentioned 
as one of the first and simplest words of 
infancy, as its sound is produced by the mere 
shutting of the lips (Isa. viii. 4). 

ABEDNEGO — sertJrtwt of Neyo, perhaps 
another form of Neho (Dan. i. 7)— the Chaldee 
name given by an officer of the king of Babylon 
to Az^ah, one of the four youths of Judah 
taken captive from Jerusalem, and ordered by 
the king to be tr^ned for his particular service. 
(See Daniel.) It was customary for masters 
to give new names to their servants or captives. 
The other three were, Daniel (or BelteshaEzar), 
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Hananiah (or Shadrach), and Mishael (or Me* 

After Daniers promotion to be ruler over 
the whole province of Babylon, his three com- 
panions were, at his request, elevated to places 
of trust. Nebuchadnezzar the king saw fit to 
make a golden image, the worship of which 
was to be a test of loyalty ; for at its dedica- 
tion with great pomp, ho commanded that, at 
a certain signal, the people of all nations and 
languages should fall down and worship the 
image, and that those who refused should be 
cast into the midst of a burning furnace. In 
this act of idolatry, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego would not unite, though commanded 
by the king himself. They re^ed that they 
were not anxious to answer tne king in this 
matter, as the God whom they loved and 
served was able to deliver them, to whatever 
extremity they might be reduced. The king 
was filled with fury, and commanded tiie fur- 
nace to be heated sevenfold hotter than was 
usual; and “most mighty men” were em- 
jiloyed to bind them, and cast them into the 
fiames. Perhaps the phrase, “ most mighty 
men,” used here, means the chief officers or the 
army, who were selected to make the punish- 
ment more im^iosing and exemplary. With 
all tlieir garments on, they were cast into the 
furnace ; and so intense was the heat that 
the executioners themselves were destroyed 
by it. The king was jiresent to witness the 
execution of the sentence; and, though the. 
three men at first fell dowui bound in the midst 
of the flames, yet w'hen he looked, expecting 
to see them destroyed, he beheld them loosed 
from their bonds, walking unhurt in the midst 
of the fire, and a fourth person with them, 
whose form "was “ like the son of God.” This 
was the king's language ; and whatever he 
might have intended by the term, “Son of 
God,” the fourth person, to w'hom he refers, 
was probably an angel of God, sent for this 
purpose, as he was afterw'ards sent to shut the 
mouths of lions for the protection of his servant 
Daniel ; or it might have been the eternal and 
uncreated Son of Gk)d, api^earing h> protect 
and deliver his faithful serv^ants in the time of 
their calamity (Alatt. xx\dii. 20). 

Upon the call of the king from the mouth of 
the furnace, these three servants of the most 
high God came forth, in the presence of the 
princes and rulers of the country ; and so com- 
idetely had they l)een protected by the mighfy 
power in w’hich they trusted, that not a Pair 
was singed, the colour of their coats was not 
changed, nor w’as there even the smell of fire 
upon them. 

The monarch, astonished at this evident 
interposition of the Almighty in their behalf, 
forthmth passed a decree, threatening to punish 
in the severest manner any one t^o should 
speak against the God of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abetlnego ; “ because (said he) there is no 
other god that can deliver alter this sort;** 
and the men were restored to their places in the 
province (Danu iii.) (See Nebuchadnezzar.) 

ABEXi-^^nify (Gen. iv. ^ —was the second 
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80 X 1 of Adam and Eve. He was occupied as a 
keeper or feeder of sheep ; and in process of time 
brought of the firstlings of his fiock, an ofieriz^ 
unto the Lord. God was pleased to accept his 
offering, and to give him evidence of it (Heb. 
xi. 4). At the same time Cain brought of the 
fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord. 
But his oblation was rejected. The superiority 
and excellence of Abel’s sacrifice are ascribed 
b 3 r the apostle to his faith (Heb. xi. 4). Now 
faith implies a previous revelation, for it 
“ cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God.” May there not have been some jire- 
vious command in reference to the rite of 
sacrifice, which Abel compHed with, and Cain 
disobeyed? They both brought the kind of 
offering which their respective occupations 
furnished them with ; yet, if w’e may believe 
in early revelations of mercy through the 
atonement of a coming Messiah, and in sacri- 
ficial types appointed to prefigure the blood of 
the Lamb of God, the inference is warrantable, 
that Cain offered only a thank-offering of fruits, 
expressed merely his naked obligations to GikI 
as a creature; while Abel, conscious of his 
£paUt, confessea his faith in the presentation of 
living victims, laid a sin-offering on the altar, 
and was accepted. If, with some, we render 
the clause in God’s expostulation with Cain, 
“ sin lieth at the door,’’ by the words, “ a sin- 
offering croucheth at the door ” — that is, a sin- 
offering is easily procured— then the divine 
reproof points to the sin of Cain, and to its 
aggravation ; for though he was not a keeper | 
of sheep, yet a victim whose blood might be I 
?hed as a symbolical i)ropitiation coidd with- I 
out any difficulty have been secured and 
presented. But perhaps the simple clause 
may not bear this deeper theological meaning. 
The acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice was probably 
manifested by the descent of fire from heaven, 
which kindled and consumed the oblation. 
Cain was enraged that his sacrifice was rejected; 
“his countenance fell; ’’the scowl of a fierce 
malignity lay on it. His works were also evil 
(1 John lii. 12) ; for. while his brother and he 
were in the field, ne seized the opportunity 
to slay him. Thus the first death was a mur- 
der — a murder by the hand of a brother — 
perpetrated in connection with religious service. 

Our Saviour distinguishes Abel by the title 
“righteous” (Matt, xxiii. 35). He is also one 
of the faithful “elders” mentioned in the 
epistle to the Hebrews (ch. xi.), and is justly 
called the first martyr. 

Blood of Abel (Heb. xii. 24). One opinion 
of the meaning of this passage is, that the blood 
of sprinkling, or the blood of Jesus Christ shed 
for the remission of sins, speaks better things 
than the blood of Abel^ inasmuch as the latter 
speaks only of the malice and madness of the 
heart of man, and cried to God from the 
ground for vei^eance on the murderer’s head ; 
while the blood of Christ, which flowed freely 
for the guilty and ruined sinner, speaks peace 
and paraon to eve^ penitent and believing 
soul (1 John i 7). But the words are simply. 
“betW than Abd;” and AM himsdf is bmu 
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to speak in the 4th verse. Abel spoke of a 
coming atonement, and his sacrifice fore- 
shadowed it. But Christ’s blood speaks of a 
past and perfect propitiation, on which every 
one is invited to trust with implicit confidence. 

ABEL, GREAT STONE OP (1 Sam. vi. 18)— 
was in the field of Joshua of Beth-shemesli, 
where the ark of the Lord rested when it was 
returned by the Philistines to Kirjath-jearim. 

ABEL — a grassy place or meadow, found in 
connection with many names of places. Thus — 

ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH (2 Ki. xv. 20) 
— a city in the northern district of the tribe 
of Naphtali, lying south-east of Cesarea- 
Philippi, and north of the Huleh. To tliis 
place Sheba, the son of Bichri, fled and posted 
himself when pursued by J oab, general of the 
army of David. The citizens, however, who 
feared a siege if they harboured him, cut off his 
head, at the suggestion of a woman, and threw 
it over the wall to Joab (2 Sam. xx. 14-22). 
The city was afterwards captured twice ; first 
by Benhadad, and two centuries after by 
Tiglath-pileser (1 Ki. xv. 20; 2 Ki. xv. 29). 
Perhaps the phrase, ‘ ‘ mother in Israel ” (2 
Sam. XX. 10), if it was designed to apply to 
the place at all, may denote its size and im- 
j>ortance. Van de V elde and Thomson identify 
it with a ruin called Abel, on the side of a 
small stream. 

ABIC J j-C ERAMIM — mtadov) of vineyards— 
a village of the Ammonites, and still famed in 
later years for its abundant vintage (Judg, 
xi. 33). 

ABEL-MAIM — meadow of the waters (2 
Chr. xvi. 4) — is called Abel-beth-Maachah 
(1 Ki. XV. 2U), and api)ears to have been the 
same place. 

ABEL-MEHOLAH—wMcfow of the dance 
(Judg. vii. 22; 1 Ki. xix. !(>)— a town in the 
northern part of the valley of the Jordan, 
mentioned in connection with Bethshean ; dis- 
tinguished as the birthplace of Elisha, and as 
the refuge of the Midianites wLen pursued by 
Gideon. 

ABEL-MIZRAIM (Gen. I 11)— explained 
to mean the rnouiming of the Egyptians. It 
was probably in the plains of Jericho, and is 
placed by ancient w'riters between that city 
and the river J ordan. The threshing-floor of 
Atad w^ here, and tlie name Abel-mizraim 
was derived from the circumstance, that here 
Joseph and his company halted seven days 
to mourn, as they were passing from’ Egypt 
to Canaan to bury Jacob (Gen. 1. 10, 11). If 
the tenn. “ beyond J ordan,” used in describ- 
ing the place, refers to the situation of the 
sacred writer at the time of writing, then, as he 
was on the east of the river, Abel-mizraim was 
“ l^yond,” or on the west side. But the nar- 
rative seems to imply plainly that it was on 
the east of the Jordan. 

ABEL-SHITTIM, or Shittim — meadow of 
acacias (Num. xxxiii. 49 ; xxv. 1)— a place on 
the east bank of the Jordan, in the plains of 
Moab, and the scene of the last encampment 
of Israel on that side of the river. According 
to Stanley, the acacias still mark with a line 
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of verdure the upper terraces of the Jordan 
valley [Sinai and Palestine^ p. 298). It was at 
this place, so close to the end of their joumey- 
ings, that the people of Israel fell into the 
snares of the daughters of Moab, and committed 
the grossest idolatry, for which they were 
visited with a plague which destroyed 24,000 
of them. The spies whom Joshua sent to 
Jericho went from Shittim (Josh. ii. 1). 

ABIA, COURSE OF (Luke i. 5). In 1 Chr. 
xxiv. we have an account of the divisions of 
the priests into twenty-four classes, courses, or 
orders, who ministered at the altar in rotation. 
The courses were distinguished by the name of 
the most prominent member of the family from 
which the course was taken. The eighth of 
these courses fell to the family of Abia, or 
Abijah ; and to tliis course belonged Zechariah, 
the father of John the Baptist. 

ABIATHAR — father of plenty (1 Sam. 
xxii. 20) — the tenth high priest of the Jews, 
and fourth in descent from Eli. T)oeg, at the 
command of King Saul, fell upon the priests of 
the Lord at Nol), and slew them. Among the 
slain was Ahimelech. His son, Abiathar, 
escaped from the carnage, and taking with him 
the ephod, a distinctive and essential part of 
the sacerdotal vestments, fled to David at 
Kcilah, and tohl him what Saul had d<uie. 
Diivid received Abiathar, and protecteel him, 
and he afterwards became high priest, when his 
patron obtained the sovereignty of Judah. 
There were two high priests at this time— 
Abiathar and Zadok (2 Sam. viii. 17) ; but it 
is not easy to account for a double ]>riesth(KHl. 
In conse(iuenee of his su]>porting Adonijah 
in his pretensions to the throne of David, 
Solomon, upon becoming king, thrust Abiathar 
out of tne priesthood (1 Ki. ii. 27), and con- 
ferred the oflice exclusively upon Zadok. 
Thus was fulfilled the word of God to Eli 
(1 Sara. ii. 31), for Abiathar was the la.st of 
the priests of the house of Ithamar, to which 
Eli belonged ; and Zadok, who succeeded him, 
was of the family of Eleazar ; and so the priest- 
hood passed into its former channel. Abiathar. 
mentioned in Mark ii. 2<), has been supposed 
by some to be the same with Ahimelech. 
Others have thought (though ^vithout much 
reason) that the evangelist refers to some public 
<locument, known as the “history of the days 
of Abiathar,” in which the conduct of David 
and Ahimelech in the matter of the show- 
bread was recorded, an<l that the allusion was 
well understood by those who heard it. The 
most probable solution of the difficulty is, that 
as Abiathar was the son of Ahimelech, both 
officiated at the same time, and lK)th received 
the title : the name of either was therefore used 
to designate that period. 

ABlB — car --the month of green 
ears j the first month of the Hebrew sacred 
year. It was afterwards named Atsaw, and 
probably began with the new moon of March ; 
some later critics say, of April. 

ABlKZEBrr/at^r of kelp (Judg. viii. 2). 
passa^ contains a highly fi^rati ve ei^res- 
sion« Gideon was of the family of Abiezer. 
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The Ephraimites complained because they 
were not called upon to go out to battle against 
the Midianites. Gideon attempted to pacify 
them by a dextrous appeal to their vanity; 
representing his own victory, with a force or 
three hundred men, chiefly of the family of 
Abiezer, as of very little importance, in com- 
parison with the capture of two of the princes 
of Midian, which the men of Ephraim had 
accomplished. Though the latter, in respect 
to numbers, might be as the gleaning of the 
vineyard, yet, in the glory and importance of 
it, it was more than the whole vintage which 
the men of Abiezer had gathered. 

ABIGAIL— /a</ier of joy (I Sam. xxv. 3) — 
the prudent and beautiful wife of the churlish 
and wicked Nabal. When her husband had 
exposed himself to the anger of David, by his 
rude and contemptuous treatment of his mes- 
sengers, Abigail hastened to meet him, while 
he was on his way with 400 men to revenge the 
insult. She presented to him a handsome gift, 
and managetl the affair with so much prudence 
as to pacify David, and obtain his blessing. 
Alwut ten days after her return, Nabal died, 
and she ultimately became David’s wife. 

Also a sister of David, and mother of Amasa 
by Jether an Ishmaelite (1 Chr. ii. 17). 

ABIHIJ — 7ny fatha% He (Exod. xxviii. 
1) — one of the sons of Aaron, who, with his 
lirothers, Nadab, Eleaziir, and Ithamar, were 
.separateil or set apart by God to the office of 
the priesthood. Soon after they entered on their 
sacred duties, Nadab and Abihu were guilty of 
a violation of God's commands respecting the 
manner of offering incense, and were instantly 
consumed (Lev. x. 1, 2). This event happened 
in the wilderness of !Sinai. The nature of their 
offence is very obvious; they used strange, or 
common fire, instead of the fire which they 
were recpiired to use, which was fire taken from 
off the altar of burnt offering. The supposi- 
tion is probable that they were drawn into this 
presumptuous sin by the too free use of wine. 
Such an inference is warrantetl by the solemn 
command i.ssued in connection with their sin 
and fate — viz. , that the officiating priest was to 
drink neither wine nor strong drink when he 
went into the tabernacle of the congregation. 

ABIJAH— Jah. 1. (IKx xiv. 1) 
A son of J eroboam, who died under interesting 
circumstances in early life. In the midst of a 
corrupt family and court, his young heart was 
filled with pious principles; and his death, 
according to the prophet’s prediction, produced 
a general mourning. (See Jeroboam.) 

2. (2 Chr. xiii. 1 ) Abijah, or ABI JAM. the 
son of Kehoboam and Michaiah, succeeded his 
father as king of Judah, about B.c. 968. He 
made war against Jeroboam, king of Israel, 
and defeated him, ndth a loss of ^,000 men. 
These verj*^ large numbers are corruptions that 
happen in the copying and transmission of MSS. 
—60.000 was probably the true and original 
reading. He began to reign in the eighteenth 
year ox Jeroboam, and Was succeeds by his 
son Asa, in the twentieth year of Jeroboam, 
so that he reigned only a part of three years. 
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TliMite Is ea apptijrent contradiction in respect 
to Qm psawta^e of this person, as it is given 
in i JBX XV. 2 and 2 Clir. xiii. 2, which may 
be anplaMied as follows Abishalom is the 
flame ndth Absalom (2 Chr. xi. 21). The tenn 
dai^lbtsr is given indifferently in the Bible, 
not <mly to . one’s own child, but to a niece, 
mnddan^ier, or great-granddaughter. Re- 
Eoboflm had already taken two wives from the 
£uni^ of David (2 Chr. xi. 18), and of course 
would find no difficulty in taking a third wife 
from t3>e same family, in the line of Absalom. 
Hflaehah and Michaiah are thus the same 
person — the daughter of Uriel, and the grand- 
dan^t^ of Absalom. 

ABILBKB (Luke in. 1) — a province or 
tetrarehy Syria, so called from its cajutal 
town Abila, of which Lysanias was tetrai'ch in 
the time of John the Baptist. 

Abila, now called Suk Wady Barada, lies in 
the picturesque gorge through which the Bar- 
ada rudi6B down to the plains of Damascus. 
It was called in later times Abila of Lysanias, 
to disting^h it from Abila of Persea. But the 
Lysanias in Luke is not to be confounded with 
an earlier governor of the same name in the 
days of Cleopatra, by whom he was put to death. 

ABIMELECH — father of the king, 1. 
(Oen. XX. 2, and xxvi. 1) Was king of Gerar, 
and being deceived by Abraham, ho sent and 
took Sa^ to be his wife. God warned him, 
bowever, in a dream, of Sarah’s relation to 
Abflnham, and thus withheld him from the 
commifision of sin, because he did it in ignor- 
ance (Gen. XX. 6). Abiraelech, having rebuked 
Abraham, restored Sarah to liim with many 
giftSf and offered him a dwelling-place in any 
part of the land. Gbxi afterwards remitted the 
punishment of the family of Abimelech. At 
a subsequent period, Abimelech (or rather his 
successor of the same name, for the term Abi- 
melech stems to have been not a proper name, 
but a royal Philistine designation) was deceive<l 
in like manner by Isaac, respecting his wife 
Bebekah, while they dwelt in Gerar, during a 
time of famine in Canaan. The property of 
Isaac during his sojourn among the Philistines 
was unwonted and great, and himself and the 
sovereifipn of the country renewed the covenant 
originaUy made between their fathers. 

2. (Judg. viii. 31) A son of Gideon, who, 
after the death of his father, persuaded the 
men of Shechem to make him king (Judg. ix. 
18). He afterwards put to death seventy of 
his brothers who dwelt in his father’s house at 
Ophrah, leaving only Jotham the youngest 
alive. It was on this trying occasion that 
Jotham employed the famous satirical parable 
of the teees choosing a king. At len^h the 
subjects of Abimelech revolted; and in the 
course of the subsequent warfare he met with 
several defeats, and was at last mortally 
womded by a piece of a millstone thrown 
upon his head by a woman from the top of a 
imm in Thebez. That it might not be said a 
vonuin slew him, he called to his armour* 
io stab him with his sword, and thus he 
ai«d<Jiidg. ix. 54*57). 


ABINADAB — of wUlinghood, 1. 
(1 Sam xvi. 8) One of the eight sons of Jesse, 
and one of the three of bis »om who foBowed 
Saul in bi^ttle. 

2. (1 Sam. xxxi 2) One of Saul’s sons who 
was slain at the battle of Gilboa. 

3. (1 Sam. viL 1, and 1 Chr. xiii. 7) A 
Levite of Kirjath-jearim, with whom the ark 
of the Lord was deposited when it was brought 
back from the Philistines. 

4. (1 Ki. iv. 11) One of the twelve officer* 
appointed by Solomon to provide alternately, 
month by month, food for the king and Im 
household. 

ABIRAM — father of height, 1. (Num, 
xvi. 1) One of the sons of Ehab, the Reuben- 
ite, who were destroyed with Korah for a 
conspiracy against Moses. (See Kokah.) 

2. The hrst-born of Kiel, the Bethelite. 
(See Jericho.) 

ABISHAG-Zai/icr of error (1 Ki. i. 15)- 
a fair woman of Shunem, in the tribe of 
Issachar, who was selected by the servants of 
David to minister to him in his old age, and to 
cherish him. After David’s death, and the 
ascension of Solomon to the throne. Adonijah 
desired Abishag in marriage; but Solomon per- 
ceived his x)olicy (see Adonijah), and caused 
him to be put to death (1 Ki. ii. 25). Such 
a connection as Adonijah sought vdtn one of 
the royal harem, was either a proclamation of 
his right to the throne, or an intended means 
of defending his title to it at some future period. 

ABISHAI—Za/Aer of gifts (2 Sam. ii. 18)— 
a son of Zeruiah. He was a nephew of David, 
and among the chief of his mighty men. He 
accompanied David to the camp of ‘Saul, and 
counselled him to tak(‘ Saul’s life. Abishai. 
with Joab his brother, attacked and defeated 
the Syrians and the children of Ammon, (2 Sam* 
X.) David api^ointed him, in conjunction with 
J oab and Ittai, to the command of the people 
when they went forth to battle against Israel 
in the wood of Ephraim (2 Sam. xviii. 2). 
Abishai afterwards rescued Da\dd from tho 
giant Philistine Ishbi-benob, whom he smote 
and killed (2 Sam. xxi. 16, 17). He was also 
chief of the three heroes who, with such intre- 
pidity, procured David a draught cf water 
from the well of his native village. The 
victory over the Edomites in the valley of 
Salt, which is ascribed to David, 2 Sam. viii. 
13, is ascribed to Abishai, 1 Chr. xviii. 12. 
Probably Abishai actually obtained the victoiy ; 
but the victory of one of his officers might oe 
spoken of as David’s achievement. Abishai 
was associated with Joab in the assassination 
of Abner (2 Sam. iii. 30). 

ABISHALOM. (See Abijam.) 

ABJECTS (Ps. XXXV. 15) — an old term, 
signifying low, base persons ; thus, in Shake- 
si)eare — “We are the queen’s abjects, and 
must obey,” 

ABNER— /at/icr of light (1 Sam. xiv. 60)— 
the son of Ner, was a near relation of Saul, 
and a faithful and distin^ished general of his 
armies. We first hear m him, particularly, as 
the captain of the host, of whom Saul inquired 
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conoeniiiijj the stripling David, whose victory 
over 6k>Uath had excited his astonishment; 
and after a little time Abner introduced David 
to Saul, with the head of the Mnt Philistine 
in his hand. It was througn the want of 
vigilance in Abner that Saul’s life was placed 
in David’s power in the wilderness of Ziph, 
(1 Sam. XXVI.) (See David, Saul.) 

After David was anointed king of Judah, 
Abnerprocuredtheappointmentof Ish-bosheth, 
Saul’s son, as king of Israel ; and in process of 
time the army of David, under Joab, and the 
army of Israel, under Abner, arrayed them- 
selves on either side of the pool of Gibeoii. 
While occupying this position, twelve men of 
each army met and fought desperately. This 
contest was followed by a general battle which 
resulted in Abner’s defeat. He fled, but was 
pursued by Asahel, who “ was light of foot as 
a wild roe.” Du^g the heat of pursuit, 
Abner counselled him to desist, and threatened 
to turn upon him and slay him if he did not ; 
but Asahel refused to turn aside, and Abner 
* ‘ with the hinder end of his spear ” smote him 
so that he died. Joab and Abishai were also 
engaged in the pursuit; but at Abner’s entreaty 
they desisted and returned. 

As David’s stren^h increased, the house of 
Saul, though faitlifully served by Abner, 
became gradually weaker, till at length Ish- 
boslieth charged Abner with an offence against 
Saul’s family. The offence was taking to him 
one of Saul's harem, an act, on the part of a 
subject, that in those days wore a suspicious 
and treasonable aspect. He was exceedingly 
irritated by the charge, and immediately for- 
sook the interests of Saul’s house, and espoused 
the cause of Da\ id. David received him cor- 
dially, and sent him away in peace to per- 
suade Israel to submit to the new government. 
While he was gone on this errand, Joab 
returned ; and hearing what had been done, he 
went to the king, and W’arned him against 
Abner as a spy and traitor. Soon after, and 
without David's knowleflge, .Joab sent for j 
Abner ; and when he arrived, took liim aside 
privately, and murdered him, in revenge for 
the death of his brother Asahel; “and they 
buried him in Hebron.” The estimation in 
which he w^as held by the king and people 
appears from the sacred history. The king 
wept and refused his food, and all the people 
wept; “and the king said unto his servants, 
Know ye not that there is a prince and a great 
man fallen this day in Israel?” (2 Sam. iii. 38.) 

ABOMINABLE, ABOMINATION. 1. 
(Oen. xlvi. 34) An abomination, or an abomin- 
able thing, is a thing hateful or detestable, as 
the employment or calling of shepherds was to 
the Egyptians. This aversion of tlie Eg 3 rptians 
to shepherds did not arise from hon-or at the 
occupation itself, though the sheep was held in 
small estimation both for food and for sacrifice. 
A band of Nomades, the terrible Hyksos, had 
invaded Eg^t, and during the period of their 
tyranny had exercised great cruelties. The re- 
membi^ce of such wrongs seems to have made 
the very name of Nomade, or wandering 
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herd, hateful to them. 2. (Lev. xi 13, and Bent 
xxiiL IB) Under the Mosaic law thoae 
and acts are called a1x>minable, the use or doing 
of which was prohibited. 3. (Jer. xliv* 

KL xxiii. 13, and Isa. Ixvi. 3] Idolal^ of 
eveiy kind is especially denoted by this tei^ 
The ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION (l^tt 

xxiv. 15, and Dan. ix. 27, and xiL 11) probably 
refers to the ensigns or banners of the Roman 
army, with the idolatrous, and therefore 
abominable, images upon them, as in the 
annexed cut, the approach of whidi would 
warn the city of its 
desolation. When 
the city should be 
besi^ed, and these 
idolatrous standards 
should be seen “in 
the holy place,” or 
in the vicinity of 
the holy city, thus 
threatening a com- 
plete conquest and 
fcpeedy de^ruction, 
it would be the time 
fur the men of J udea 
to flee to places of 
refuge to save th^- 
selves from tribula- 
tion and death. But 
the abomination, ao« 
cording to others, 
was the profane sins 
of the zealots who had command of the temple, 
ABRAM, ABRAH AM-AtOcr of elevation^ 
father of multitude (Gen. xi. 27)— -was the son 
of Terdh, and tenth in descent from Sh«n in 
the line of Heber, and was bom at Ur of Chal- 
dea. (See Ur.) While he was dwelling in his 
father’s house at Ur, God directed him to leave 
his country and kindred, and go to a lamd which 
should be shown him ; promising, at the same 
time, to make of liim a great nation, and tobl^ 
him, and to make his name ^eat, and that in him 
all the families of the earth should be blessed. 
Obedient to the heavenly calling, Abram to<dc 
Barai his wife, and with Terah his fariier, 
and other members of the family, left Ur to 
remove to Canaan, and stopped at Haran. (See 
Hailvn. ) It is supposed by some t^t, wnils 
they dwelt in Ur, Abram fell into the idolatrous 
practices which prevailed around him, for 
Terah and his family served other gods (Josh, 
xxiv. 2) ; but in the absence of aU evid^ce on 
this point, the contrary may surely be inferred 
from the readiness with which he obeyed 
and the faith he manifested in a mann^ so 
exemplary and rare. Many of the traditional 
and mythological theories as to Abram’s early 
life and character have been evidently boiaroirea 
from the word Ur, the plaoe of his nativity, 
a term which si^fies light or jEre. The phrase, 
“Abram the Hebrew” (Gren. xiv. 1^, mtky 
mean simply, “ Abram the emigTant.” WbiM 
the emigrants were dwelling at Macan, 
in Mesopotamia, Terah died. Abram, who 
was then seventy-five yearn edd, pursued his 
iourney to Canaan; andlmviffginadie^Si^^ 
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one of the oldest cities of Palestine (see Shs- 
OHEiO) and pitched his tent under the terebinth 
of Moreh, the Lord appeared to him, and 
related his promise to give him that land. 

The first call which Abram obeyed when 
he left his fatherland, as related by Stephen 
before the Jewish council, was indefinite in its 
nature. It merely summoned him to emigrate ; 
and “he went out, not knowing whither he 
went.” The second which he seems to have 
received (Gen. xiii.) was more precise, and 
ointed to Canaan as destined to bo his in- 
eritance and that of his numerous progeny — 
yet he was at this period childless. While 
he was encamped between Bethel and Ai, 
a grievous famine visited the country, and 
Abram was obliged to go into Egy^jt. Fear- 
ful that Sarai’s beauty might attract the notice 
of the Eg3^tians, and that, if they supposed 
her to be his wife, they would kill him to secure 
her, he proposed that she should pass for his 
sister. It happened as he expected. The 
servants of Pharaoh, the king of l^^.gypt, com- 
mended her beauty so much, that he sent for 
her, and took her into his house, and loaded 
Abram with tokens of his favour; but the 
Lord punished him severely, so that he sent 
aw^ Abram and his wife, and all that he had. 

Having become very rich in cattle, silver, 
and gold, he returned from Egypt to ( ’anaan. 
Lot, his nephew, had been with him, and shared 
his prosperity ; and it happened that his ser- 
vants fell into some strife with the servants of 
Abram. As it was evident that their property 
was too great for them to dwell together, 
Abram, though in every respect entitled to 
deference, generously jiroposed to his nephew 
to avoid controversy by an amicable separation. 
He offered Lot his choice of the ten-itory, on 
the right or left, as it pleased him~a rare 
illustration of meekness and condescension. 
Lot chose to remove to the eastward, and 
occupy that part of the fertile plain of Jt)rdan 
where Sodom and Gomorrah stood. Thus 
Abram was gradually and finally severed 
from all his kindred, and prepared for the 
enjoyment of the ^eat promise. Then the 
Lora appeared again to Abram, and renewed 
the promise of the land of Canaan as his 
inheritance, in the most explicit manner. He 
then removed his tent to the plain or oak-grove 
of Mamre in Hebron. In an invasion of the 
cities of the plain by several of the kings of the 
Euphratean countries, Sodom was taken, and Ijot 
ana his family carried captive. When Abram 
received intelligence of it, he armed his trained 
servants, bom in his house (.318 in number), pur- 
sued the kings, attacked them by night, defeated 
them, and brought Lot, his family, and their 
substance back to Sodom ; restoring to liberty 
the captives who had been taken, with all their 
property, of which he generously refused to 
take any part as the reward of his services or 
as the spoils of victory. The customs and laws 
of war prevalent in the East, even to the 
present day, entitled Abram to the spoils, for 
ne had won them back; yet, with a disinterested 
generosity, in keeping with his entire character, 
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he would not retain them: only, as on his 
return he was met by Melchisedek, king of 
Salem, and priest of the most high God, who 
bestowed on him the sacerdotal benediction, 
he gave him a tenth “ of all ; ” not of all he 
possessed, but of the booty acquired in this 
successful expedition. (See Melchisedek.) 

Two or three years after this the Lord ap- 
peared again to Abram in a vision, repeated 
to him the promises, accompanied them with 
a most gracious declaration of his favour, and 
contracted with him a formal covenant. He 
appointed a certain sacrifice for him to offer, 
and towards night caused a ‘ ‘ deep sleep ” to 
fall upon him, attended by a “ horror of great 
darkness,” during which there were revealed 
to him some of the most important events in 
his future history, and in that of his posterity, 
which were all accomplished in due time, and 
with wonderful exactness. The revelation 
related — 1. To the captivity of Israel by the 
Egyptians, and their severe and protracted 
bondage; 2. To the judgments which Egyq'it 
should suffer because of their oppression of 
God’s chosen people, and the circumstances 
under which they should leave Egyx)t ; 3. To^ 
Abram’s death and burial ; and, 4. the 
return of his posterity to the X)romised land. 
The victims of this sacrifice were severed, as 
usual in covenant sacrifices, that tlie contract- 
ing parties might pass between them. Thus 
the “ smoking furnace and burning lamp ” — 
that is, the Shechinah, or symbols of the divine 
presence-passed between them, in token that 
God was on his x^art contracting the covenant, 
— himself to imxdeinent his xiromise, 
and bestow the stiiuilated blessings (Jer. xxxiv. 
18). Thus, at that iieriod, and by such impres- 
sive ceremonies, the covenant respecting the 
land of x>romise was renewed, and conlirme<l 
with the strongest expressions of divine favour. 
Sarai, however, was childless; and thinking 
to secure the fulfihnent of the promise in her 
own way, she x)roj)osed to Abram that Hagar, 
an Egyptian woman living with them, should 
be his secondary wife, so that any issue by 
such a connection might be reckoned her own. 
Accordingly, by Hagar, Abram had a son 
named Ishmael, who, for a certain x>eriod, w as 
recognized as his heir. 

At ninety-nine years of age he was favoured 
with another most remarkable vision. The Al- 
mighty was revealed to him in such a manner 
that he w'as filled with awe and fell ui)on his 
face, and we are told that “God talketl with 
him.” The promise resxiecting the great in- 
crease of his posterity, and their character 
and relation to God, as well as resx^ecting the 
possession of Canaan, was rei)eated in the most 
solemn and exidicit terms; his name was 
changed from Abram {a high father) to Abra- 
ham {father of a great multitude)y and the 
circumcision of every male child, at eight days 
old, was established as a token of the covenant 
between him and God. (See Circumcision.) At 
the same time the name of Sarai {my princess) 
was changed to Sarah {the princess), and a 
promise was given to Abraham that Sarah 
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should have a son, ]^ud be the mother of nations 
and kings. It seemed so entirely out of the 
course of nature that they should become 
parents at their advanced age, that Abraham, 
tilled with reverence and joyful gratitude, fell 
upon his face, and said in his heart, “ Shall a 
child be bom unto him that is a hundred years 
old ? and shall Sarah, that is ninety years old, 
bear?” 

Abraham, finding that the blessings of the 
covenant were to be bestowed on his future 
offspring, immediately thought of Ishmael, in 
whom he had probably before supposed the 
promises were to be fulfilled, and he uttered 
the solemn and affecting x)rayer, “ O that 
Ishmael might live before thee ! ” God heard 
him, and almost while he was yet speaking, 
answered him by making known to him his 
great purposes respecting Ishmael (Gen. xvii. 
20, and xxv. 16). As soon as the vision had 
closed, Abraham hastened to obey the divine 
command, and with Ishmael his son, and all 
the men of his house, was circumcised on the 
self-same day. He was not long without 
another divine communication. As he sat in 
th# door of his tent in the heat of the day, 
three men approached him. He received 
them with all the courtesy and hospitality 
which distinguished eastern manners, and after 
they had refreshed themselves they immired 
of liim respecting Sarah, and repeatea the 
promise respecting the birth of lier son. It 
was on this occasion, or in connection with 
these circumstances, that a divine testimony 
was given to the elevated character of 
A))raham (Gen. xviii, 19). It was because (‘f 
his faith, which Immyht him into friendshiii 
with Go(l, that he was favoured with a revela- 
tion of God’s purposes respecting the devoted 
cities of the plain, and with an ojiportiinity to 
plead for them; and it was b)r Abrahams 
sake, and probably in answer to his prayers, 
that Lot and his family were rescued from the 
sudden destruction which came upon Sodom. 
After this, and proliably influenced by the 
awful judgments inflictetl on the wicked cities 
of the vale, Abraham removetl to Gerar, and 
here he made a second attempt to have Sarah 
taken for his sister. (See Abimelech.) Here, 
also, the prediction was fultilled respecting the 
birtn of a son. Sarah bore a son wdiom he 
called Isaac, and who was duly circumcised on 
the eighth day. 

Abraham was much tried by an unhajipy 
occurrence in which H agar anil Ishmael were 
principally concerned; for Ishmael. in con- 
seipience of Isaac's birth, had lost his former 
status and prospects, and his mother and him- 
self began to cherish feelings of jealousy and 
hatred tow'ard the favourite child and his 
toother. God supported Abraham by an ex- 
plicit promise, that in Isaac his seed should 
be called (Gen. xxi. 10-13: Gal. iv. 22-31). 
Abraham so obviously had the favour and 
blessing of God in all that he did, that Abi- 
melech the king proposed to make with him a 
covenant of perpetual friendship ; and a matter 
of wrong aoout a well, of which Abimelech’s 
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servants had violently deprived Abraham, wa» 
thus happiljr adjusted. This transaction was 
at a place which was thereafter called Beersheba 
— the well of the oath^ or the well of swearing 
(Gen. xxi. 23-31). 

We now come to one of the most impressive 
and most awful passages in the iiatriarch’s 
history. God was alniut to ti^ him, that he 
might exhibit to the world, in all following 
time, an illustrious example of the power of 
faith. He was commanded to take his son — 
his only son Isaac, whom he loved, and in 
whom all the promises of God were to be ac- 
comidished — and to offer him up for a burnt 
offering upon a distant mountain. Without 
an inquiry or a murmuring word, and with 
a promptness which shouted the most entire 
submission, Abraham obe5'ed the mysterious 
command. A journey of three days was ac- 
complished, and perhaps the length of this 
journey — three days of calm reflection and 
affectionate comijlai^ency in the company of 
the darling victim — was the severest element of 
the trial. Every prejtaration for the offering 
was made, and the knife was in his hand which 
was uplifted to slay his son, wdien liis purpose 
was arrested bv a voice from heaven requiring 
him to spare the lad, inasmuch as the xiiroof of 
the father's faith and obedience was fuU.^ In 
the neighbouring thicket a ram was provided, 
\\hich he took and offered u]) ; and after having 
been favoured with s])ecial tokens of the 
di\ine approbation, lie returned with his son 
to Beersheba. The controversy about the 
scene of the offering of Isaac will be found 
under Moriah. In con imeiii oration of it, 
he gave to tlie place the name Jchocah-jireh 
(the Lord iciil sec or providr)^ intimating a 
general truth resiJecting the divine faithfulness 
and care ; and in })rophetical allusion, as some 
suppose, to the great sacrifice which, in fulness 
of time, was to be offered u]>on that same spot 
for the sins of men (Gen. xxii. 14). 

At the age of one hundred and twenty-seven 
years Sarah died, and Abraham purchased the 
cave of Macbpelali, in tlie field of Ephrou, 
near Hebron, for a family burial-place, and 
there buried his w’ife. 

I.saao had now arrived at mature age, and 
Abraham called one of his servants, probably 
Eliezer (Gen. xv. 2), and made him swear that 
he would obtain a wife for Isaac, not among 
the Canaanites (where they then dwelt, and 
who were tti be cut off aceorAiiig to the revealed 
purpose of G(h 1), but in Abraham’s native 
country, and from among his own kindred. 
This enterpiase terminated successfully, and 
every desire of the jiatriarch respecting Isaac's 
marriage was realized. (See Eliezer.) 

Abraham married a second time, and had 
several sons. jVs Abraham was very old ere 
Sarah died, and as bis sons were of such age 
before lus omi death, that they were dismissed 
with recpiisite portions in order to found new 
colonies, it is not improbable that Keturah had 
been a secondary wife to the patriarch before 
Sarali’a death, but after that event, raised to 
proper rank and dignity by marriage. Theii 
d 
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ehHdren might be bom before the decease of 
Sarah. Abraham, however, made Isaac his 
sole heir, ’having in his lifetime distributed 
gifts among the other children, who were now 
dispersed ; and at the great age of one hundred 
and seventy-five years, he died in peace, and 
was buried by Isaac and Ishmael at Hebron in 
the same sepulchre with Sarah. (See Hebron. ) 
The character of Abraham is one of the 
most wonderful and interesting recorded in 
Scripture. His property was immense. He 
was a prince in the land, and was bold and 
skilled in warlike stratagem. His retinue must 
have been numerous, when he had 318 home- 
bom slaves able to carry amis. He evidently 
commanded the respect of the Aborigines witli 
whom he sojourned. Yet so really was he a 
stranger and pilgrim, that he needed to buy a 
burial-place in the land which Gk)d had given 
him. Distinguished by his unsullied integrity, 
noble generosity, and princely hospitality, he 
is yet more honoured in the simplicity and 
earnestness of his faith, a faith that obeyed 
without hesitation and followed without delay, 
that shrunk not from arduous duty and recoiled 
not from a trial the most fearful that had ever 
been imposed on humanity. Abraham was 
called “the friend of God,” and he still has the 
same name over all the East -el-KhodU, 

Abraham’s Bosom. (See Bosom). 

ABSALOM— father of peace (2 Sam. iii. 3) — 
was a son of David, by hlaacah, daughter of 
Talmai, king of Geshur. He was remarkable 
for his beaufy, and for his hair, which is said 
to have weighed 200 shekels when cut off,— not 
“every year,” as our version has it, but as 
the Hebrew formula merely implies, at stated 
times. As to the precise meaning of thi.s 
weight, however, there lias been much sjiecula- 
tion. It is supposed that the shekel by which 
its weight is expressed means a hgliter weiglit, 
by one third or one half, than the conmion 
snekeL Others suppose that the value, and 
not the weight, is denoted ; and others, still, 
contend that w’^hat with gold-dust and powder, 
which were both profusely used in dressing the 
hair, the weight (sujiposing weight to be meant, 
and the common shekel to be used) is not at 
all incredible, being, according to Michaelis, 
not quite three pounds Troy weight, tliough it 
may be sufficiently remarl^lile to be noticed 
by the historian. 

Absalom had a fair sister whose name w'as 
Tamar; and Amnon his half-brother having 
injured her, Absalom was revenged by taking 
Amnon’s life at a feast to which he had invited 
him (2 Sam. xiii. 29). In a family where there 
are several mothers, the children by one mother 
feel a peculiar bond of connection. Absalom, 
according to usage, as well as prompted bv 
affection, espoused the cause of his own full 
sister, and slew her ravisher. Immediately 
after this he fled to the house of Talmai, his 
mother’s father, at Geshur. Joab, in order 
to secure Absmom’s return and restoration 
to his father’s favour, empl^oyed a woman 
of Tekoa to appear before David, and feign 
a case similar, m its leading circumstances. 
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to the situation of Absalom, and having ob- 
tained his decision, to apply the princi^e to 
the real case. After a favourable decision was 
obtained in the feigned case, the woman be^an 
to plead for Absalom’s return. The king im- 
mediately suspected Joab’s concern in the plot, 
and the woman confessed that it was wholly 
planned by him. David therefore directed 
Joab to go to Geshur, and bring Absalom back 
to Jerusalem, after an absence of three years ; 
but his father would not receive him into 
favour, nor admit him to his j^re’sence ; nor 
did he see his face for two years more. W earied 
with his banishment, Absalom often attempted 
to obtain an interview with Joab ; but for some 
cause Joab was not disposed to go to him. To 
compel him to come, Absalom resorted to the 
singular expedient of directing liis servants to 
set fire to Joab’s fields. Joab immediately 
came to Absalom; was persuaded to plead 
with the king in his behalf, and succeeded in 
his effort, so that Absalom was received into 
full favour. 

But with a proud and wicked heart, he could 
not cease to do evil. His father’s throne became 
the object of his ambition, and he iirocured 
chariots and horsemen, and other appendages 
of rank and royalty ; and stood in the public 
l^laces courting the favour of the people by the 
meanest arts ; persuading them that their nghts 
w'ere not regarded by the govermnent, and 
that it would be for their interest to elevate 
him to power, so that e(iual justice might be 
administered to all. By these and other means 
Absalom ‘ ‘ stole the hearts ” of the men of Israel. 
He might also regard himself as the rightful heir 
to the thr<me, as being the only son of David 
whose mother was of royal blood. And his 
assassination of his elder brother might spring 
from other motives than the mere <lesire to 
avenge a sister’s disgrace. ISolomon was at 
this time in early youth, and his destined 
succession to the kingdom may not have been 
known. The reason of this unnatural rebellion 
thus becomes somewhat apparent. Perhaps. 
to<j, Absalom, from his handsome person and 
other qualities, was David’s favourite son, 
nursed and fondled as the heir-apparent. The 
gi*eat tribe of J udah had also become disaffected 
to David, its old favourite, though it is difficult 
to assign the reason of the chan^^e. In pursuing 
his wicked and traitorous design, and with a 
pretended regard to filial duty, ne asked his 
lather’s permission to go to Hebron, and pay a 
vow which he said he had made. The unsus- 
pecting king consented; and Absalom imme- 
diately sent men throughout the country, who 
were, at a gdven signal, to jiroclaim him king 
in Hebron. He also took 200 men with him 
from Jerusalem, though they did not know 
his plan ; and then sent for Ahithophel, who 
was David’s counsellor, that he might have his 
advice and assistance. Ahithophel’s first coun- 
sel to the rebel was to take public possession 
of the royal harem, thus ratifying so far his 
succession to the throne, and inducing his 
partizans to commit themselves to his faction 
without reserve, since such an act mode reooft* 
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dilation impossible in the future. Absalom’s 
party increased rapidly, intelligence of the 
conspiracy was communicated to the king, and 
so alarmed him that he fled from the city. 
At length David persuaded Hushai to go to 
Absalom, who had now come back to Jeru- 
salem with his party, and to become his ser- 
vant ; and when opportunity occurred, to give 
such counsel as should defeat Ahitnophel’s 
plans, and bring confusion and discomfiture 
upon Absalom. By a train of singular prt)- 
vidential interpositions (an account of which 
belongs rather to the life of David than to 
this article) Absalom’s ruin was hastened. 
Before David’s men went out to battle with 
. the revolted party, he gave them special charge 
respecting Absalom, and commanded them to 
deal gently with him for his father’s sake. 
The two imr^ies met in the wood of Ephraim, 
and the l3attle was severe and bloody. Ab- 
salom rode upon a mule ; and in piissing under 
the thick boughs of an oak, he was caught by 
his head in the fork or angle of two branches, 
and the mule passed onward, leaving him sus- 
pended in the air. Joab, being informed of it, 
took three darts and thrust them through the 
heart of Absalom, while he was yet alive in the 
midst of the oak ; and they took his body and 
cast it into a pit in the wood, and covered it 
with stones. 

Absalom, pillar of. (See Pillar, Jeru- 
salem.) The pe- 
culiar monument 
(a sketch of which 
is seen in the ad- 

i 'oining cut) which 
>ears this name, is 
23roved by various 
circumstances to 
be of compara- 
tively modern ori- 
gin. It is chiefly 
hemi out of the 
rock, and is a con- 
spicuous ol)ject in 
the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat. Tlicre 
is no real ground 
for giving it tlie 
title of Absalom’s 
Pillar. 

ABYSS — rendered in our version soiii*'- 
times Deep (Luke viii. 31), and uniforndy 
Bottomless Pit, in the bo(^k of llevelation. 
It signifies a dee[) without bottom, or a very 
deep pit-referring often to that vast body of 
water which in Jewish o])inion was laid uj) in 
some cavernous recejitacle within the earth. 
It refers sometimes to the ilark sepulchres of 
the East, which, hemi out in the rock, and 
descending far beneath the surface, formed a 
kind of under-world (Rom. x. 7). In the 
Apocalypse, it symbolizes the abode and the 
doom of those powers which are hostile to 
Christ and his Church. 

AC CAD (Gen. x. 10) — a city in Shinar, 
built by Nimrod. Its site is unknown, some 
oontenoing lor Nisibis, and others for Akker- 
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kuf, where there is a remarkable ruin called 
Tel-Nimrud. Akkad is read by Rawlhisoxi 
as the name of an early Damite race who 
ruled in Babylonia ; and in one of Sargon’s 
inscriptions the same name is given to the 
Armenian mountains. 

ACCESS — ^introduction into the presence of 
a superior. XJsed.in the New Testament of 
the peculiar relation which believers bear to 
Go<L and of the blessings resulting from it. 
In Kom. V. 2 it signifies our entrance into a 
state of friendship with Gk>d ; and in Eph. iii. 
12; ii. 18, it denotes that free intercourse 
which we enjoy with God in the exercise of 
prayer. 

ACCHO (Judg. i. 31) — now Acca or Acre, 
or, from its connection with the knights of St. 
John, St. Jean d’Acre, or Ptolemais (so called 
after the first Ptolemy, king of Egyi^t, into 
whose hands it fell about -one hunted years 
before Christ), was a seaport town, on the bay 
of Acre, over against mount Carmel and about 
thirty miles south of Tyre. It was in the 
territory assi^ed to the tribe of Asher, and 
one of the cities from which they were unable 
to expel the Canaanites; and it is even now 
considered the strongest place in Palestine. 
It is mentioned in Acts xxi. 7. Its population 
is 5,000, and it has a strong garrison. The 
ruinous remains of this ancient city are very 
numerous, and are now used in the erection 
of new buildings, and all appearances of an- 
cient grandeur are fading away. It was a 
famous 2 >lace during the crusades, and it has 
been noted in modem times for the successful 
resistance it made, under Sir Sidney Smith, to 
the Ereiicli army in 1799. In 1832 the pUce 
was under tlie tlomiiiioii of the j^acha of Eg 3 mt. 
In that year Ibrahim besiegetl it for six months; 
and in 18-iO it suffered a severe bombarthneut 
from the English fieet. The plain of Acre is 
one of the richest in Palestine. 

ACC’l'RSED, CURSED (Josh. vi. 17)— 
devoted to destruction (1 Cor. xii. 3; Gal. i. 
8, 9). . In Roin. ix. 3 the apostle says, “ 1 
could wish that myself were accursed from 
Christ.” The translation is correct. He is 
not referring to what he had felt in his uncon- 
verted state, but to what he now felt “for his 
brethren, his kmsmeii according to the flesh.” 
The imperfect tense eni} Joyed by him means, 
” I could wiish, ivcrc it showing the 

intensity of his love and sorroAV for them. 
(See Anathema.) 

AC’ELDAISIA— of bh>od (Acts i 19)— 
a field for the burial of strangers, which the 
chief priests bought with the money returned 
by Judas, as the price of the Saviour’s blood 
(Matt, xxvii. (3-8). Hence its name, Acd- 
dama, or jidd of blood. It was just without 
the w'all of Jerusalem, south of mount Zion, 
and w^as originally called the potter’s field, 
because it furnished a sort of clay suitable for 
[letter’s ware. Aceldama, as late as tlie seven- 
teeiitli century, w'as used aa a buiying-place 
by the Armenian Christians in Jerusalem. 
I But, according to Robinson, it has long been 
I abandoned for sepulchral purposes. It is not 
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fenced izt, and the charnel-house, now a ruin, 
is all that remains to point out the site. 

AOHAIA (Acts xviii. 12; Rom. xvi. 6; 
2 Cor. xi. 10). In the most comprehensive use, 
this term was applied to all the region lying 
south of Thessaly and Macedonia as far as the 
Horea. The geographical ohrase Achaia and 
Macedonia means the whole of Greece: but 
in a limited use Achaia embraced only the 
dk^ct between Macedonia and the Pelo- 
ponnesus, of which Corinth was the capital. 
J See Corinth. ) This was its sig nification under 
the Romans; and in the New Testament it is 
only applied to this smaller tract of country. 

ACHAN, or ACHAR (Josh. vii. 18)~a”son 
of Carmi, of the tril>e of Judah, who secretly 
took and concealed several valuable articles 
from among the spoils of Jericho, in direct 
violation of -the divine command (Josh. vi. 17, 
18). For this sin judgment came upt)n the 
whole camp of Israel. (See Joshua.) By a 
process which God appointed, Achan’s guilt 
was discovered, and he was taken into a vallev 
north of Jericho, thence called the valley of 
Achor, and was there stoned to death. (See 
A.CHOR. ) 

ACHISH (1 Sam. xxi. 10)— a king of Gath, 
to whom David fled, and with wliom he after- 
wards formed an alliance thrcnigh fear of Saul. 

ACHMETHA (Ezra vi. 2) — the Echatana 
of ancient Media, and the place where the 
records of the kingdom ere i)reser\'ed. The 
place is occupied, as it is supiwsed, by the 
modem city Hamadan, in Persia. It wa.s sur- 
rounded by seven walls, and at one period was 
considered the strongest and most beautiful 
city of the East, except Nineveh and Babyhm. 
(See Media.) 

ACHOR, VALLEY OT— distress (Ho.q. ii. 15)-— 
a place in the vicinity of Jericho, where Achnn 
was stoned for an offence which brought trouble 
upon the whole camj). (See Ach.vn.) The 
figurative use of the word in tlie passage cite<l 
is susceptible of divers interpretations. The 
most common is, that as the valley of Achor 
was the place of great distress and trouble to 
Israel, on their first entrance into Canaan, it 
would become a place of hope and joy on their 
return from the captivity which they were then 
enduring. This opinion is perhaps confirmed 
Ijy Isa. Ecv. 10. 

ACHSHAPH (Josh, xii 20)— a city con- 
<raered by Joshua, and afterw ards assigned to 
the tribe of Asher. It w’as not far from Accho 
(Josh. xix. 25). 

ACHZIB. 1. (Josh. xix. 29) A city of 
Ariier (Judg. i. 31), called also Ecdippa, and 
now es-Zih. It is near the sea-coast, ten or 
twelve miles north of Ptolemais, and has l^een 
visited of late years and described by various 
travellers. 2. (Josh. xv. 44, and Mic. i. 14) A 
town in the low country of Judah. 

ACRE (1 Sam. xiv. 14). In the passage 
it i« supposed to he used proverbially for 
m very small space. The Roman acre con- 
dusted of 3,200 square yards, and the Egyptian 
gedura of 3,608 and seven-eighths. 

ACTS* The fifth book in the order the 
12 
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New Testament is called “The Acts of the 
Apostles ” and is commonly referred to as Th$ 
Ads^ ana sometimes Acts — without the article. 
It contains the history of the Christian church 
during the interesting period which elapsed 
from the ascension of our Saviour to the im- 
prisonment of Paul at Rome— a period of about 
thirty years. It gives a minute account of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost; the manner and success of tlie preaching 
of the apostles ; and the gathering and estab- 
lishing of Christian cliurches by them, both 
among Jews and Gentiles; the conversion of 
Paul, and the travels and labours of himself 
and his companions ; the trials and sufferings 
they endured in iTopagating the Gospel, and 
the signs and wonders w’hich were WTought in 
attestation of their authority. This book is 
particularly valuable as containing a vast body 
of evidence of the <livine pow'er and jniH.sion of 
Jesus Christ, and of his grace an<l faithfulness : 
liy which the religion he taught wa.s t'stablished 
and widely propagated, and the salvation 
offered by his Go'^is.*! was most clearly and 
gloriously illustrate<l. 

This book is c.alled by some of the oldest 
writers the On.spfl of the Huhj f/hogt^ and tke 
tiospel of oor Sarojii r's resurrertioa. 1 1 consists 
of two leading divi'^ions : the firht embraces the 
history of tl\e Judaic-cl^ri^tiau church \jp to 
the ]>eriod when the (;JoH|)el was preached to 
the Gentiles, The second section records tho 
ini8.sion of Peter to Cornelius, the conversion 
of I*au], and liis lal)ours and travels in founding 
and building up the Gentile Christian clmrch. 
It is evident that the title, Artx of the Ap<*stles^ 
though a very old one, is scarcely ai)propriate ; 
for the lx)ok describes not the dee<!s <<f the wholo 
ar)ostle.s, nor even gives an entire biography 
of any one of them. It details some <ieeds of 
Peter by himself, and of him in company with 
John ; and though it l»e principally (x^cupied 
with the career of Paul, it does not give any 
account either of his hist days or of his martyr- 
dom. Of the majonty of the apostles, it gives no 
information. It is not, therefore, to be viewed 
as a regular hist(»ry, but only as a series of 
detacb<^ memoirs, nece.ssary to gave Tbcophilus 
such knowledge tvs might enlighten his mind 
and sustain his Christian profession. There i« 
no doubt that Luke, the writer of the thini 
Gospel, was also the author of the Acte. Both 
treatises are dedicated to the same individual. 
The Arts are a He<piel tf> the {gospels. Tho 
gosT^wjls exhibit the new religion in the person 
and life of its Founder on earth : tlie treatise 
appended as the “Acte of tho Aixwtles” 
portrays his life and government in heaven; 
shows the same religion in its early establish- 
ment and 8ul)se<iuent extension ; descrilies 
how it has in it no national Hmite and no geo* 
graphical barrier, but is meant for mankind, 
without distinction of colour or conntry ; how 
the universal sovereignty of its exalted Author, 
the outpouring of liis Spirit, and the vital 
power of his truth secured its early success, 
and will, In spite of all opposition, effect its 
ultimate triumph throughout the world* Luke 
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WM foir a ooiifiiderable period the companion of 
the apostle Paul; ana this treatise was prob- 
ably composed at Rome— perhaps about a.d. 
63. His s^le is purer Greek than the other 
books of the New Testament, and is at the 
same time fresh, simple, and graphic. A ve^ 
great number of spurious ‘‘ Acts^’ have been in 
circulation, such as Acts of Christ, of Peter, 
of Paul, of Pilate, &c. (See Luke.) 

ADAM {Gen. ii. 19)— the great ancestor of 
the human family. On the sixth and last 
day of the work of creation man wm made of 
the dust of the ground, yet in God’s image and 
after his likeness. The Lord God breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and caused 
him to become a living soul. He also gave him 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and the fowls 
of the air, and every living thing tliat moves 
upon the earth. The ajmplete dominion 
wuiich was given to him is expressed in a 
variety of forms (Gen. i. 20-30 ; ii. 16-20). ’J'he 
origin of the name Adam is suggested by the 
history. The first man was called Adam, as ho 
was made from AdamaJi — the cTound. And, 
in truth, the various chemical elements which 
exist in the human body form a very large 
ppoi>ortion of the materials composing the sf>il. 
lJut vital energy was imparted to this con^oreal 
organization fn>m a liigher source. His Maker 
“ breatheil into his nostrils the breath of life.” 
Nothing can be more interesting than the 
history of man’s creation. The fabric of this 
beautiful world was finished; tlie finnament 
was established; the mountains were fixe<l 
upon their deep foundations, and to seas and 
oceans were assigned the lK>unds which they 
should not pass ; the heavens were stretched 
out like a curtain, and the sun, moon, and 
stars appointed to riieir courses ; the eartli was 
adorned with grass, and herbs, and trees suit^l 
for the comfort and sustenance of the living 
creatures, cattle, and creeping things that liad 
just commenceil their existence ut>on its surface, 
and all bad been pronounceil good by the infinite 
Creator himself. 

To enjoy tliis glorious revelation of divine 
power, wistlom, and gmxlness — U> Imve do- 
minion over this vast multitudo of living crea- 
tures —and, more than all, to l>e the nappy 
subject of God’s government. lH*aring his im^e 
and likeness, and having communion with him, 
as the former of his body and the father of his 
Sffirit, MAN WAS FOBMEi) ; not bom, but created 
“ not in feeble, helpless infancy, but in the 
maturity of his physical and inteliectiial na- 
ture; not a sinful, diseased, dring creature, 
but in the image and after the likeness of the 
perfectly holy and eternal Creator, 

. . . . ** A creature who, not prone 
And tmite as other creatures, but endued 
With sancUty of reason, might erect hla stature-— 
And upright, with front serene, 

Govern the rest, eelf-knowing; and from thence 
Magaanitnoos to correspond with heavea” 

It is difficult for us to form an ad^uate 
eonoeption oi the intellectual condition of 
Adam before he reaped the results of ex* 
{Nuieztoe and bbservatioii. Yet God must have 
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imparted to him all requisite knowle^e, and 
given him a sufficient stock of vocables to ex* 
press bis wants and desires, with an instanotbre 
power to use others as th^ were needed. 
mind was filled with divine illuminarion, and 
his heart with holy* emotion. The teaching of 
God precluded error, and embraced all mat 
was indisfiensable to life and happiness. 

A garden or paradise, in the oistrict called 
Eden, was planted by the hand of God for 
the residence of Adam. Every tree that was 
pleasant to the sight, or good for food, grew 
there. And it was refreshed and fertilize by 
a river that flowed through the midst of it. 
This garden was committed to his care, to 
dress it and tc keep it, and of every tree but 
one he was allowed to eat. There grew in it 
the tree of life — a tree, the participation of the 
fruit of which was symbolically connected with 
Adam’s abode in innocence and immortality; 
but of the other tree, tlie tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, he was forbidden to eat, under 
the penalty of death. The name of this tree 
w'aa derived from the awful results of eating of 
it. As 84K)n as he was fixed in this happy 
abode, Go<i brought to him the b<^t8 of the 
field and the fowls of the air which be had 
created, “and Adam gave them names; and 
whatsoever Adam called every living creature, 
that was the name thereof.” (See Eden.) 

But it was not good that man should be 
ahme. and his Creator formed a companion for 
him ; bone of his bone, and flesh of his fle«^ ;— 
a help meet for him— that is, as a friend and 
a.sBociate fitted to aid and comfort him, and, 

I like him, pure and immortal They were jier* 
i fectly happy in each other, and in the favoui 
I and communion of God— 

' “ IJjT'npiug immortal fruits of joy anU love — 

;* rmutemiptetl joy, unrivalled' love— 
li. blissful solitude ” 

We are not informed how long they continued 
in this pure ami happy state, but we know 
they lost it. Ailam disobeyed the simple and 
reasonable command of Go<l At the sugges- 
tion of Eve, his wife, who liad been herself 
tempteil by the serf vent to eat, he ]vartook with 
her of the fruit of the only forbidden tree, and 
thus they incurretl tho tiispleasure of their 
Maker and the penalty of his just law. 

This prohibition w*as po#ifirc in its nature. 
The only origin of the duty to abstain w as the 
simple expressed will of Gixl, and lay not in 
the impure of tho command itself. Therefore 
it became a very fit test of obeiUence : and the 
violatioD of it proved that resjiect for God's 
w'ill bad ceased to reign in the hearts of the 
transgressors. The first indication of guilt was 
the Ciinsciousness of shame; and the next a 
vain attempt to hide themselves from the 
presence of Him whose eyes are in everyj)lace, 

beholding the evil and the good.” Without 
delay, each of the parties to the fatal trans* 
action received a dreadful doom. (Bee SXB* 
FKNT, Eve.) As lor man, the ground was 
cursed for hU sake, and he was oondemned to 
eat bread in the sweat of his face till he shouiid 
return to the dost of vriiioh he was lotmed, ok 
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mffer the death to which he was now sen- 
tenced. Not only should his body decay and 
nerish, but the death to which he was thus 
doomed included separation from the favour of 
Ck)d, ^d condemnation to endless sorrow and 
suffering. Thus, by one man, “sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin.” Their 
nakedness, which was now their shame, being 
covered, they were both driven from their 
happy home in Eden, never to return ; and, in 
the hardship of toil and labour, and in the 
sorrow and sufferings of childbirth, they began 
at once, respectively, to feel the woes in which 
their transgression had involved them. 

Researches in physiology, ethnography, and 
comparative philology prove conclusively that 
men have siirung from one pair. Varieties of 
form, colour, and language are produced by 
numerous causes and circumstances. Man is 
but one species, essentially one, though ex- 
ternally modified. Many things make it prob- 
able that man has been longer on the earth 
than the common chronology would allow. 
But the premises are still insufficient to war- 
rant that assertion of a very high antirpiity 
which many would draw from them. The Bible 
does not profess to settle the point. (See 
Creation.) 

The history of Adam closes abniptly. At 
the age of one hundred and thirty he had a 
son whom he called Seth, and who was bom in 
his own likeness and after his own image (no 
longer in the likeness and after the image of 
God). He lived 800 years after the birth of 
Seth, making the whole term of his life 930 
years. 

Adam, says the apostle, “ is a type or fiOTre 
of him that was to come,” that is, Christ. The 
one, as our representative, forfeited our happi- 
ness; by the other, holding a similar relation 
to us, paradise is regained. Intimations of 
coming mercy by a woman-born Emancipator 
were blended with the very curse which the 
Divine Being pronounced on our fallen xiro- 
genitors. (See Man, Christ.) 

ADAMANT (Ezek. iii. 9) — one of the 
hardest and most costly of precious stones. 
The original is elsewhere translated diamond. 
It is employed as an emblem of the heart of 
the wicked (Zech. vii. 12). Some suppose it 
was used as emery for cutting and polishing 
other hard stones and crystals. (See Diamond. ) 

ADAH — ^the sixth month of the civil, and 
the twelfth of the sacred Hebrew year. In it 
occurred the famed feast of Purim. It cor- 
responded to portions of Eebruary and March. 
When the year was an intercalary one, tliis 
month occurred twice, and Purim was likewise 
twee observed, and observed the second time 
witly>eculiar magnificence. 

ADDER (Gen. xlix. 17)~a venomous ser- 
pent whose poison is very subtile, and almost 
mstantly fatal The word translated adder in 
various passages of the Bible, does not always 
mean what the English word denotes, and is 
absurdly rendered cockatrice (Isa. xi. 8; xiv. 29; 
lix. p; Jer. viii 17). In Gen. xlix. 17, the 
migmal word denotes a serpent of the viper 
li 
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; kind, the cerastes, which is of the colour of 
sand, which lurks in the tracks of the wheels, 
and bites the unwary traveller or his beast. 
In Ps. Iviji. 4, and xci. 13, the word translated 
adder is supposed to mean an asp. In Ps. cxl. 
3 a peculiar term is used, and is derived from 
the folded form of the serpent (Rom. iii. 13). 
“Adder” represents four different Hebrew 
names. 

The psalmist remarks of some kind of adder, 
that he is not movefi or affected by sounds 
which fascinate other serpents ; and some sup- 
pose that the most venomous of the adder 
species is naturally meant. Other kinds of 
serpents are often charmed and tamed. The 
exhibition is frequently made by jugglers in 
India and in Egypt. Hence this allusion in 
Ps. Iviii. 4. (See Asp, Charm.) 

ADJURE. 1. (Josh. vi. 26) To bind under 
a curse. 2. (Matt. xxvi. (33) Solemnly to 
require a declaration of the truth at the peril 
of God’s disiJeasure. Such is considered the 
language of the high priest, “ I adjure thee,” 
<Jtc., or, “I put thee to thy oath,” when the 
Saviour replie<l to the inquiry to which he had 
before been silent (Matt. xx\d. G3. Compare 
1 Sam. xiv. 24, 38, and 1 Ki. xxii. IG, with 
dosh. vi. 2(3). 

ADM AH (Dent. xxix. 23)— one of the five 
cities of the plain or vale of Siddim, which 
were miraculously destroyed by fire, because 
t)f their great wickedness. Some infer from 
Isa. XV. 9, the last clause of which is translated 
by the Sei)tnagint, and upon the remnant oj 
AdarnUf that Aclmah was not entirely destroyed; 
but the word is rightly rendered in the English 
version. 

ADONT.BEZEK-/o?-d of Bezek (Judg. L 
5) — lord or king of Bezek. He fled from the 
armies of Judah, but was caught, and disabled 
1 ly having his thumbs and great toes cut off, so 
that he could neither fight nor fly. He was 
tlien carried to Jerusalem, where he died. He 
.‘^eems to have regartled the maiming he suffered 
as a just requital of his own cruelty, he having 
mutilated seventy kings or chieftains in the 
same inhumaji manner. 

ADONIJAH — Jehovah is my Lord (2 Sam. 
iii. 4) — David’s fourth son. He was nom at 
Hebron, and after the death of his brothers 
Ammon and Absalom, he made pretensions to 
the threne of his father, as his eldest surviving 
son. ^ He prepared himself ivith horses and 
chariots, and other marks of royalty, and took 
counsel with J oab and Abiathar, the head of 
the army and the head of the church, how he 
could best accomplish his purpose. 

Bathsheba, fearing that her son’s title to the 
tbiponemight be distmbed.immediatelyinforraed 
theldng of the revolt; and Nathan, the pr^het 
confining her statement of the matter. Davio 
gave her pe strongest assurances that ner son 
should reign after him ; and he caused Solomon 
to be actually anointed and proclaimed king 
with great shoutings (1 i. 39). Adonijah 
was just ending a feast when he heard the 
noise of the ovation, and Jonathan came in 
and told him all that had taken place. His 
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guests precipitately, and Adonijah himself 
ran and caught hold of the horns of the altar, 
as a place of safety from violence. 

A&ev David’s death, Adonijah persuaded 
Bathsheba to ask Solomon her son, who was 
now on the throne, to give him Abisnag for his 
wife. Solomon saw at once through the policy 
of Adonijah and his self-interested advisers. 
He knew that he might as well havo asked for 
the kingdom at once as ask for one of the king’s 
harem ; for then, being the elder brother, he 
could make a plausible claim to the throne at 
the first favourable juncture ; which would 
directly contravene the express appointment 
of God made known to David, and probably to 
his family also (1 Chr. xxviii. 6). He was ac- 
cordingly put to death by the hand of Benaiah. 
(See Abishag.) 

ADONIRAM. (See Adoram.) 

ADONI-ZEDEK — lord of justice (Josh. x. 
1) — ^king of Jerusalem at the time the country 
was entered by the Israelites. Hearing of 
Joshua’s victories over Ai and Jericho, and 
finding that the inhabitants of Gibeon (one of 
the most important cities of the kingdom) had 
made a league with him, he called four other 
Idngs of the Ammonites to his aid, and laid 
siege to Gibeon with a view to destroy it, be- 
cause it had made peace with Joshua and the 
children of Israel. But the Lord was against 
them, and with the edge of the sword, and by a 
vidlent hailstorm which overtook them, they 
were comidetely overthrown and tlestroyc'd. 
The victory was attended with wliat is gener- 
ally supposed to have been a signal miracle. 
(See Joshua.) 

Adoni-zedek, wdth his allies, fled and con- 
cealed themselves in a cave at Makkeflah. 
They were soon discovered, however, and were 
confined and watched, until the last of their 
adherents was either cut off or driven into some 
fortress. They were then called out of the 
cave, and brought before J oshua. In the i)rcs- 
ence of the men of Israel, who were summoned 
for the purpose, Joshua retiuired the caj)tains 
of his army to yut their feet upon the necks of 
the captive kings, declaring, at the same time, 
that such W'ould be the doom of all tlie enemies 
of IsraeL He then caused them to be slain, 
and to be hanged on sepaiate trees until the 
evening, ard then their bodies were taken 
down and cast into the cave in which they had 
concealed themselves (Josh. x. 27). 

ADOPTION (Gal. iv. 6) is an act by which 
one is received into a man’s family as his own 
child, and becomes entitled to the peculiar 
privileges of that connection, a.s fully and 
completely as a child by birth (Exod. ii. 10; 
Esth, ii. 7). Females often adoj)ted offspring 
when they had no child of their own, by giving 
their slave as a concubine to their hu^and. 
The issue of such a connection was reckoned 
their own. Thus did Sarah and Rachel. Again, 
a father, having an only daughter, might many 
her to a manumitted slave, and the offspring 
was accounted to the granmather as his chil- 
dren* Instances of such occur in Scripture. 
But this was not adoption proper. The p rac- 
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tice of adoption was regulatea by law under 
the Greeks and Romans. , 

In the figurative use of the term by the 
sacred writers, it implies that filial relation 
which wo sustain to God, when, by his gx^e, 
we are converted from sin to holiness. The 
spirit of adoption is received, and we are made 
children (or sons), ‘‘heirs of God, and joint- 
heirs witn Christ.” 

ADORAM. 1. (2 Sam. xx. 24) An officer 
of the tribute under David. 

2. An officer of Rehoboam’s treasury (per- 
haps the son of the former), who was aton^ to 
death by the people of Israel who followed 
Jeroboam (1 Ki. xii. 18). Some suppose him 
to have been the same with Adoniram (1 Ki, 
v. 14), who was over the levies in Solomon’s 
reign, and that the people were so indicant 
at the oppression tney suffered through his 
agency that they took this method of re- 
venge. 

ADRAMMELECII. 1. (Isa. xxxvii. 38) 
A son of Sennacherib, king of Assyria. He 
and bis brother Sharezer l^ed their father 
while he was in the act of idolatry. Their 
motive for this pandcidal act is not Icnown. 
They both fled to Annenia, and Esar-haddon 
succeeded to the crown. 

2. (2 Ki. xrii. 31) An idol-god of Sephar- 
vaim, supposed to represent the sun, while 
another idol, called Anammelech, represented 
the moon. Sacrifices of living children were 
I made to these idols. 

I ADRAMYTTIU]\r (Acts xxvii. 2)— a sea- 
1 port of Mysia, opposite the island of Lesbos, 
in the north-western part of Asia Minor. It 
is still known by the modern name of Adra- 
I myti, and lies about CO or 80 miles north of 
I Smyrna. It was in a ship belonging to this 
port that I’aul embarked when he was about 
to go from Cesarea to Rome as a i)risoner. 

ADRIA (Acts xxvii. 27) is the gulf which 
lies between Italy on one side, and the coast 
of Dalmatia on the other, and now called 
the Gulf t)f Venice. In the apo-stle’s time it is 
supi)osed to have denoted the whole breadth of 
the ISIediterranean sea, from Crete to Sicily. 
(See Meltta.) 

ADRIEL. (See Merab.) 

ADULLAM (Josh. xv. 35) — an ancient 
city that lay in the Shephelah or lowlands of 
Judah. The king of the place was slain by 
Joshua. It was fortified by Rehoboam, and 
probably on account of its strength was called 
the glory of Israel (Mic. i. 15). It is thought 
by some that near to this city was the cave 
where David secreted himself when he fled 
from Achish. The limestone rocks of the 
locality are full of caverns, many of them of 
large size. One of them is described as un- 
even, intricate, and so v'ery capacious that 
400 men might conceal themselves in the sides 
of the cave, as David’s men did, and escape 
observation (1 Sam. xxii. 1). But according 
to monkish tradition, the cave of AduUam lay 
in a different direction, was contiguous to the 
land of Moab, and situated among the rocky 
fastnesses which abound toward the Dead Sea. 

15 
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One such cavern, not far from Bethlehem, I 
David’s birthplace, has been described by Irby 
and Mangles. 

ADULTERY (Jer. iii. 9; Matt. v. 28)- 
a crime expijpssly prohibited by the seventh 
commandment, and always obnoxious to severe 

? enaltie8, both by divine and human laws. 

n Jewish law admtery was only or principally 
the infidelity of a wife. Such also is the idea 
of tMs sin in all countries where polygamy and 
concubinage are tolerated. Intercourse between 
a married man and an unmarried woman is 
only on his part a breach of the law of chastity. 
The Roman law is similar in enforcing what 
constitutes the crime. Only a married female 
could be guilty of it, and the partner of her 
guilt might be married or not ; if married, he 
was also an adulterer. The mysterious mode 
of detecting and punishing it among the Jews 
is detailed in Num. v. 11-31. The term is 
often employed with great force in the Bible, 
to denote the unfaithfulness and idolatry of 
the peoifie of God, and their wanton violation 
of the most sacred engagements. 

ADUMMIM (Josh. xv. 7)— a rising ground 
at the entrance of the wilderness of Jericho. 
The name signifies recZ or bloody, in allusion, 
as it is supposed, to the frequent murders 
committed in its vicinity. It is stiU the noted 
haunt of robbers. The scene of our Saviour’s 
parable of the good Samaritan was laid here 
(Luke X. 30-36) — that is. on the road which lies 
along the south face of the Wady-Kelt. 

ADVOCATE (1 Johnii. 1)— one that pleads 
another’s cause. In its technical sense, the 
office of advocate was unknovyn among the 
J ews tin they became the victims of Roman 
supremacy. It is one of the official titles of 
Jesus Christ the righteous, and its import may 
be learned from John xvii. ; Rom. viii. 34; and 
Heb. vii. 25. 

.^NON. (See Enon.) 

AFEINITY (1 Ki. iii. l)-relation by mar- 
riage, in contradistinction from consanguinity, 
which is relation by blood or birth. The de- 
grees of affinity, or the nearness of relationship 
which should prevent marriage under the law, 
may be found in Lev. xviii. 6-17. Some of 
these degrees are still matter of debate; and the 
ease of a man’s marrying a deceased wife’s 
sister has been oftener than once a matter of 
^scussion before the British iiarliament. 

AG ABUS (Acts xi. 28) — a prophet who 
foretold (a.d. 43) the famine which, as prof^e 
history informs us, took x^lac© the following 
ear, when contributions to assist the suffering 
ews were sent by Paul and Barnabas from 
Antioch. A few years after (Acts xxi. 10), he 
met Paul at Cesarea, and warned him of the 
sufferings he would endure if he prosecuted his 
journey to Jerusalem. Some have supposed 
that Agabus was one of the seventy disciples, 
and that he suffered martyrdom at Antioch. 

AG AG (Num. xxiv. 7) was a king of the 
Amalekites. Probably this was the common 
name of their kings, as Pharaoh was the 
common name of the kings of Egypt. From 
the allusion to him in the prophetic passage 
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above cited, we mav suppose him to have been 
one of the greatest kings then on the earth. 

Another person of the same name was cap- 
tured by Saul at the time the Amalekites were 
destroyed (1 Sam. xv. 8), but his life was 
^ared, and he was afterwards brought to 
Samuel, who hewed him in pieces (1 Sam. xv. 
33)— a punishment not uncommon in other 
places and later times. 

Hammedatha, Haman’s father, is called an 
Agagite (Esth. iii. 1), probably because he was 
of Amalek, or sprung from its royal family. 

AGAR, or HAGAR (Gal. iv. 25). The 
history or condition of Hagar is used allegori- 
cally in this passage to illustrate the nature 
of the dispensation given from Mount Sinai. 
(See Allegory, Hagar.) 

AGATE, or the ruby (Exod. xxviii. 19; 
xxxix. 12)— a precious stone, semi-transparent, 
and beautifully variegated. It often presents 
a group of figures, disposed with so much 
regularity as to seem like a work of art ; such 
as trees, plants, rivers, clouds, buildings, and 
hiunan beings. The name is supposed by some 
to be derived from the river Adiates in Sicily, 
where the stone was fonnerly found in great 
abundance. It is the rendering of two dif- 
ferent Hebrew words in Isa. liv. 12 and Ezek. 
xxvii. 16. 

AGE, AGED (Job xv. 10). In the East 
great and devout resj^ect is paid to age. The 
Mosaic law contained the following express 
enactment: — “Thou shalt nse uj) before the 
hoary head, and honour the face of the old 
man” (Lev. xix. 32). In Athens, Sparta, 
and Egypt, a similar custom, founded in 
nature, inevailed. If Job be supposed to be 
an Arabian, then in his country there was the 
like veneration given to the old. They delivered 
their opinion first— “Now Elihu had waited 
till Job had sfwken, because they were elder 
than he” (Job xxxii. 4) — and great stress 
was laid on their experience. Hence the 
challenge, “ With us are both the gray-headed 
and very aged men, much elder than thy 
father” (Job xv. 10). The Jews regarded 
longevity as a special blessing. The promise 
is, “ Yea, thou snalt see thy children’s children, 
and peace upon Israel ” (i’s. cxxviii. 6) ; and 
in another form, “ Thou shalt come to thy 
grave in a full age, like as a shock of com 
cometh in in his season ” (Job v. 26). Old age 
was therefore coveted — “ The hoary head is a 
crown of glory, if it be found in the way of 
righteousness ” (Pro V. xvi. 31); “The beauty 
of old men is the gray head ” (Prov. xx. 29). 
Abimdance of old men in a land was a proof or 
token of peace and prosperity ; and thus the 
prophet pictures it — “Thussaith the Lord of 
hosts. There shall yet old men and old women 
dwell in the streets of Jerusalem, and every 
man with his staff in his hand for very age^’ 
(Zech. viii. 4). The experience of many years 
gave old men peculiar qualification for various 
offices ; and elders^ or men of a ripe or advanced 
eld or age, were variously employed under the 
Mosaic law. The ferocity of the Chaldean 
conquerors is very forcibly depictedi when it is 
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said that they **had no compassion on the old 
man, or him that stooped for age” (2 Chr, 
xxxvi. 1(0; (See Elders.) 

AGONx (Luke xxii. 44) — ^the name ^ven 
to the awful and mysterious suffering of J esus 
in Gethsemane. word denotes conflict or 
struggle, and marks the intensity of our Lord’s 
suffering. 

AGRIPPA, or HEROD AGRIPPA (Acts 
XXV. 13) — son and successor of Herod the per- 
secutor referred to in Acts xii. 1. Porcius 
Eestus, the successor of Felix in the govern- 
ment of Judea, came to Cesarea ; and while 
there, Agrippa (who was governor or king of 
several of the eastern provinces of the Roman 
empire) came, with his sister Bernice or Bere- 
nice, his incestuous connection with whom was 
generally suspected, to pay him a visit of con- 
gratulation upon his accession to office. The 
conversation between tliem turning upon 
Paul, who was then in confinement in CJcsarea, 
and whose remarkable history must have 
been very notorious, Festus stated the whole 
matter to Agrippa, and fp^eatly excited his 
curiosity to see and hear the illustrious prisoner. 
Festus, to gratify his friends, but under the 

E retence of getting from Paul the subject of 
is complaint, that he might communicate it 
to the emperor, to whom the apostle had 
appealed, ascended the tribunal with great 
Xiomp, and surrounding himself with the chief 
men of the city, ordered Paul to be brought 
into his presence. When the devoted apostle 
appeared before them, Festus, addressing him- 
eeli particularly to Agrippa, assigned the 
reasons for requiring Paul to appear at that 
time, and then gave the prisoner an opportunity 
to state his own case, which he diti with un- 
paralleled force and eloquence. Festus could 
only meet his arguments with the charge of 
madness ; but Agrippa, to whose conscience he 
made an abrupt, though not the less respectful 
and irresistible apiieal, was compelled to make 
that memorable exclamation, “Almost thou 

g ersuadest me to be a Christian.” Paul closed 
is address by a most affectionate exhortation 
to the king. Tlie assembly then separated, 
and we hear nothing more of Agrippa but an 
expression of his regret (Acts xxvi. 32) that the 
faithful and eloquent apostle could not be set 
at liberty. (See Herod.) 

AHAB — fathefs brother. 1. (1 Ki. xvi. 
29) The son of Omri, and his successor as 
king of Israel. lie reigned twenty -two years, 
and the seat of his kingdom was at Samaria. 
He married Jezebel, a Zidonian woman of pro- 
verbially wicked character. She was a ^oss 
idolater, ^d Aliab followed her in all Phcenician 
superstitions. She acquired a powerful ascen- 
dancy over the mind of her husband, and %vas 
the prime instigator of all his acts of cruelty 
and superstition. Ahab became at once a 
worshiijper of Baal, and even made a grove and 
built an altar for this abominable service. At 
a very early period of bis history, the sacred 
historian says of him, that he did more to pro- 
voke the Lord God of Israel to anger than all 
the kings of Israel that were before him. He 
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was warned by the prophet Elijah of approach- 
ing drought and consequent famine, which 
j were very sore in Samaria. In the third year 
of the famine, Ahab called Obadiah, the gover- 
nor of his house, and a godly^man, to pass 
through half the land, while he would pass 
through the other half, and see if they could 
not collect grass enough on the margins of 
fountains and brooks, to save their horses and 
mules from perishing. In the course ef his 
journey, Obadiah met Elijah, who had been 
commanded by God to show himself to Ahab; 
and at Elijah’s request Ahab came to meet 
him. When Ahab appeared in Elijah’s pres- 
ence, he abruptly said to him, “ Art thou he 
that troubleth Israel ? ” The prophet replied 
by a faitliful rebuke of the king’s idolatry, and 
proposed to demonstrate to him that the gods 
he was serving were no gods. To this end he 
persuaded Ahab to gather the prophets of Baal, 
whom he worshipxjed, into one company in 
Mount Carmel; and there the foUy of their 
idolatry was exposed in a most siraal manner. 
(See Elijah. ) The prophets of Baal were all 
taken and destroyed at Elijah’s command; 
and before Ahab could return to Samaria there 
was a great rain. 

About six years after this, Benhadad, king 
of Syria, with a vast army, besieged Samaria ; 
but Ahab sallied out upon him by surprise, cut 
off a large proportion of his army, and put to 
flight the residue, Benhadad himself escaping 
upon a horse. The king of Sjuda, supposing 
that his defeat was oAving to some advantage <3 
location which Ahab’s army enjoyed, flattered 
himself that if he could go to battle in the 
plain, he should connuer him. Accordingly, 
in about a year he laid siege to Samaria again. 
Of this Ahab had an intimation from the pro- 
phet immediately after the former victory, and 
he liad jirepared himself accordingly. God 
again gave nim the victory, and the Syrians 
lost 100,000 infantry in one day, besides 27,000 
who were killed by a wall which fell upon them 
at Aphek, whither they fled. Benhadad was 
among the captives ; and after making a treaty 
with the victorious Ahab, he went his way. 
Ahab was immediately informed that he h^ 
been guilty of a great sin in suffering the king 
of Syria to escape, inasmuch as he had been 
delivered into his hands by a marvellous inter- 
position of God’s providence, and his character 
and conduct had been such as to mark him for 
the Divine displeasure. Besides this, the 
motives of Ahab in making the treaty may be 
regarded as ambitious, if not corrupt ; and he 
was therefore informed that his ovm life should 
^ for the life of Benhadad, and his people for 
Benhadad’s people. 

Heavy and fearful as tliis sentence was, wo 
find the wicked king of Israel sinking deeper 
and deeper in guilt. Naboth, one of nis 
neighbours, had a vineyard, which was situ- 
ated just by Ahab’s palace ; and as it was a 
convenient and desirable spot for him to pos- 
sess, he asked Naboth for it, promising, at the 
same time, to give him a better vineyard, oi 
the worth of it m money, as he might choose. 
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All this seemed ver^ fair; but Naboth did not 
wish to part with his vineyard on any terras. 
It was the inheritance he had received from 
his fathers, and for this and other causes its 
value to him was peculiar, and such as neither 
money nor any other vineyard in exchange 
could compensate. He therefore declined the 
kin^s pr(^saL Mortified and disappointed 
by Naboth’s refusal, he laid down upon his 
bed, and refused to eat. Jezebel, his wicked 
wife, inquired the cause of his sadness, and 
assured him that ho might set his heart at rest, 
for he should have his desire ; and she forth- 
with commenced a train of unprincipled mea- 
sures which resulted in the murder of Naboth ; 
and Ahab then took possession of the vineyard. 
But his judgment lingered not. Elijah was 
sent to charge him with the sin to which he 
had been accessary, and to forewarn him, not 
only of his own fearful doom, but of the certain 
and utter destruction of his i)osterity : “ In the 
place where do^ licked the bL^od of Naboth 
shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine.” Guilty 
as Ahab was. he had not yet lost all sense of 
sin, and when the jud^ents of God were so 
near him, he humbled himself and fasted ; and 
for this he was exemxjted from the punishment 
in his own person, but it was inflicted on his son. 

The circumstances of Ahab’s death are deeply 
interesting and instructive. He proposed to 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, to make war on 
Ramoth-gilead, wliich was in the possession of 
the king of Syria. Jehoshaphat expressed his 
wilhngness to join him, but suggested the pro- 
priety of first iiKiuiring what the will of the 
Lord was respecting the enterprise ; so Ahab 
summoned his four hundred false proidiets, 
and they all prophesied favourtibly. Jehosh- 
aphat seems to nave been suspicious of the 
character of Ahab’s prophets, and he therefore 
inquired if there was no prophet of the Lord i 
besides them. Ahab refeiTed him to Micaiah, ! 
expressing at the same time his aversion to 
him, because his prophecies were always evil 
However, l^caiah was sent for, and tlie mes- 
senger (having probably been instructed to that 
effect by Ahab) informed him of what had 
passed, and desired him to prophesy favourably, 
as the other prophets had done. W hen Micaiah 
came before the two kings, who were seated 
each on a throne at the entrance of the gate of 
Samaria, and all the prophets before them, the 
question was proposed to him, as it had been 
proposed to the other prophets, ‘ ‘ Shall we go 
against Ramoth-gilead to battle, or shall we 
forbear?” The prophet advised him to go, 
but evidently with such a tone and manner as 
indicated that he was not speaking in the spirit 
of prophecy. He therefore solemnly and ear- 
nestly urged him to tell him nothing but the 
truth, in the name of the Lord. Micaiah then 
disejosed to him the whole matter, and showed 
him: not only that his enterprise against 
Ramoth-gilead would be defeated, but that 
God had suffered the prophets who had pro- 
phesied favourably of it to be filled witli a 
lying spirit, that they rais^ht lead him on to 
the certain ruin which awaitud him* 
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Ahab sent the faithful prophet back to Sam^ 
ria, and ordered him to be imprisoned till his 
return from the battle. So the infatuated 
kings of Israel and Judah, in the face of the 
counsel of the Ahnighty, went up to battle 
against the king of Syria at Ramoth-gilead. 
In order to secure himself against the direct 
aim of the enemy, Ahab entered the battle in 
disguise. But a certain man drew a bow, as 
he supposed, at a venture, yet the arrow wa^ 
directed with unerring aim to the heart of the 
wicked Ahab, and the blood flowed out into 
the chariot, so that he died that night. His 
army was scattered, in literal accordance with 
Micaiah’s prophecy. His body was carried to 
Samaria to be buried, and the blood was 
washed from the chariot in the pool of Sama- 
ria, and the dogs licked it, as had been foretold 
(1 Ki. xxi. 19). 

2. (Jer. xxix. 21, 22) A son of Kolaiah, and 
a false prophet, who, witli Zedekiah, another 
false prophet, iirojihesied falsely to the children 
of Israel, when in captivity at Babylon. J er- 
emiah was commanded to make known to them 
that they should be delivered into the hands of 
the king of Babylon, who would slay them; 
and so dreadful would be their end, that there- 
after it should be a form of cursing — “The 
Lord make thee like Zedelciah and like Ahab, 
whom the king of Babylon roasted on the fire.” 
This was a common Chaldean x^^nishment 
(Dan. iii. 0). 

AHASUERUS is, perhaps, like Pharaoh 
and Abimelech, a royal title and not a x^ersonal 
name. 1. (Dan. ix. 1) The father of Darius 
the IVIedian, and the same with Cyaxares. 

2. (Ezra iv. 6) Sux^posed to be Cambyses, 
the son and successor of Cyrus. 

3. (Esth. i. 1) The husband of Esther, and 
lirubably the famons Xerxes. We aro told 
that he reigned from India to Ethiopia, over 
one hundred and twenty-seven provinces ; 
that his xialace was in Shushan, the royal city 
of Persia; and tliat in the third year of his 
reign he made a sxflendid feast for his princes, 
lirobably in x>reparation for his invasion ot 
Greece. In the height of this magnificent 
entertainment, the king summoned Vashti, his 
wife, into the royal x>resence, that he might 
show his guests her great beauty. She declined 
going, as it was contrary to aU etiquette. 
Por that cause she was sejiarated from the king 
and from the royal estate. Xerxes, after his 
ignominious defeat in Greece, returned to 
Persia, and abandoned himself to sensual plea- 
sures. “ Pair young virgins ” were sought for 
him, and Vashti w^as succeeded by Esther, the 
niece and adopted daughter of Mordecai, a 
Jew, who resided at the i3alace. 

Haman, the chief officer of the king’s house- 
hold, considering himself insulted by Mordecai, 
obtained a royal decree that all the Jews of the 
kingdom should be destroyed. Esther, having 
received intelligence of this cruel plot, embraced 
a favourable opportunity to make it known to 
the king, and implore his protection of herself 
and her people. The king could not indeed 
reverse the decree, but he caused Haman to be 
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in every direction, to inform the 
.J e\\ s that they were at liberty to gather them- 
selves together for self-defence, and to destroy 
all that should assatilt them. 

The name Ahasuerus — Abash verosh — is 
only the Hebrew mode of pronouncing the 
Sanscrit on the Persian monuments, 
L'i/ier.ihe ; in Greek, Xerxes, and signifying 
king. •Cyaxares is only another form of the 
same word. The two names, Ahasuerus — 
Xerxes, are the same, and the characters 
correspond. Tlie tyrant who invaded Greece, 
w'ho seour'.p d the Hellespont, laid his royal 
mandatt* on Munnt Atnos, and ruthlessly 
murdered the son of Pythius, has a close 
resemblance to the frantic and debased * 
monarch who repudiated his wife because j 
she would not expose herself to the gaze of 
drunken revellers, and who^ was so far under 
the influence of an intriguing and ambitious 
favourite, as, at his suggestion, to devote a large 
body of liis industrious subjects to wanton 
massacre and |)illage. 

AHAVA (Ezra viii. 15) — a river in Chaldea, 
where Ezra assembled the captives who were 
returning to J udea, and where he proclaimed 
a fast, and solemnly a«ked for divine assistance 
and })r(»tcction on their journey. Tto pu cise 
situation is not known. 

AHAZ — possessor' (2 Chr. xxviii. 1) — was 
the son of Jotham, and at the age of twenty 
sncceede(i him as king of Judah. Ahaz ^ave 
liimsclf 11 ]) to gross idolatry, and even sacrificed 
iii^ own cluldren to the gods of the heathen, 
d’his course of wickedness brought upon him 
Jind upon his kingdom severe jiulgnicnts. 
Aliaz at last abandoned himself to the most 
dosjx rate iniquity, and the kingdom of Jinlah 
was brought low and made waste because of his 
great sin. 

Early in Ids K i-^n (])rol).iMy the second year) 
the kings of S^iia and Israel, who, just at the 
close of Jotham’s reign and life, had confeder- 


udah, were abofl 
erusalem.' At this juncture, 
God cbrected his prophet I saiah 
to take his son, Shear- jashub, 

! and go to Ahaz, who should be 
1 found at a particular sx)ot in 
i the city of J erusalcm, and make 
1 known to him the counsel of 
the Lord. This favour was 
diown to the wicked king as 
the refiresentative of the house 
of David, and for the peo})le’H 
sake with whom God had made 
a covenant (Isa. vii. 1). 

Isaiah, having found AhJ 
at the place designated, t^ 
him that the bounds of the in- 
vading army were fixed; that 
their purpose respecting J eru- 
salem would be defeatetL and 
that in a limited time the king- 
doms from which they cam© 
should be destroyed ; and, to 
confirm the prophetic testi- 
mony, the king was told to ask 
any sign which would satisfy him. Probably 
from a wicked indifference, but professedly 
from a better motive, he refused to ask a si^ ; 
but God saw fit to give him one of unerring 
import: “Behold,” said he, “a virgin shall 
conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel” (Isa. vii. 14; Matt. i. 23; 
Luke i. 31-35). Some have understood this 
remarkable prophecy to mean that, notwith- 
standing the extraordinary concejition and 
birth of the promised child, he shall eat butter 
and honey as other children do, and, like them, 
shall gi’adually advance from one degree of 
knowledge to another ; but before he shall have 
attained that measure of discrimination which 
would enable him to choose between good and 
eril, the land of the Israelite and the Syi'ian, 
who cause your distress and periffexity, shall 
be forsaken of both her kings. Again, various 
opinions exist as to the child to which allusion 
is made in Isa. vii. 16; some supposing that it 
denotes the boy whom the prophet took with 
him; and others, with greater probability, 
suppose that it refers to the child Jesus, as in 
verse 14 ; and that the meaning is, that in less 
time than would be required, after the birth of 
the promised Immanuel, for him to attain to 
the capacity of distinguishing good from evil 
(that is, within the space of two or three years), 
the enemies of J udah should perish. W e laio w 
that, within three or four years after the ])ro- 
phecy was uttered, the kings of both Israel and 
Syria were destroyed (2 Ki. xv. 30; xvi. 9). 
Tliis was probably the primary accomplishment 
of the prophecy, but it received its far more 
striking and literal fulfilment in the birth of 
Immanuel; for Herod the Great was the last 
i\ho eon hi })e called the king either of Judah 
or Israel, and though he lived till Immanuel 
was born, he died ^\mile he a\ - nfantl 

and then, Shiloh being com ae da^ 

parted finally from Judali, a" it p.m iiefor© 
diq)art)’d fiv)m Israel (Leii. xlix. 10). 
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Thot^h Aliaz and his kingdom were thus 
iaved fiom the hands of the Syrians and 
Israelites, he had warning of the terrible judg- 
ments which were in store for him because of 
his idolatry ; but neither mercy nor judgment 
could divert him from the wicked purposes of 
his heart. He sent ambassadors to Tiglath- 
pileser, king of Assyria, and made him a mag- 
nificent present of all the gold and silver of the 
temple, and besought his assistance against the 
Syrians. In compliance with his wishes, the 
king of Assyria besieged Damascus, took it, 
and slew the king. Ahaz went thither to 
congratulate Tiglath-pileser on his victory, and 
there he saw an altar, the fashion of which 
particularly pleased him, and he ordered one 
to be made, and put up in the stead of God’s 
altar which he removed into an obscure jilace. 
Here he sacrificed to the gods of Damascus, 
saymg, “Because the gods of the kiii'^s of 
Syria help them, therefore will I sacrifice to 
them that they may help me ; but they were the 
ruin of him and of all Israel,” says the sacred 
historian. So greedy was this abandoned man 
to commit iniquity, that he wantonly mutilated 
and abused the furniture of the temple, broke 
the vessels in pieces, made him altars in every 
corner of Jerusalem and on the house-tops, for 
the worship of the stars. He seemed resolved 
to show how utterly reckless he was of tlie 
consequences of sin. But his impious career 
was cut short, for he was taken away in his 
iniquity at the early age of thirty-six, and was 
succeeded by his son Hezekiah (2 Chr. xviii. 27). 
Though he was buried in the city of Jerusalem, 
his body was not admitted to the sepulchres of 
the kings, but was treated with ignominy, as 
were the bodies of Jehoram and Joash, accord- 
ing to Chronicles. (See Tiglath-pileher.) 

AHAZIAH — JeJwvah sustains. 1. (IKLxxii. 
40) Was the son and successor of Ahab, king of 
Israel. So wicked was he, that when J ehosha- 
phat, Idn^ of Ju lah, had j oined with him to buih 1 
a fleet at Ezion-geber fortheTarshish trade, God 
sent his prophet to tell him that, because of 
his alliance with Ahaziah, even in this secular 
enteiprise, his fleet should be destroyed; and 
the ships were accordingly shattered to piece.s 
by the winds. Ahaziah was severely injured 
by a fall from an upper gallery in his house at 
Samaria, and he sent to an idol-god at Ekron, 
to inquire if he should recover. His messengers 
were met by the prophet Elijah, who informed 
them that Aliaziah’s sickness would be fatal. 
They returned, and made the occurrence known 
to the king, who, supposing from the descrip- 
tion that Elijah was tne man they met, forth- 
with sent an officer and fifty men to seize him. 
The prophet was sitting on the brow of a hill 
when the officer approached, and announced 
the king’s summons. At the prayer of Elijah, 
the officer and his men were instantly consumed 
by fire from heaven. The same doom came 
upon a second officer and his party of fifty men. 
Tne third officer fell on his knees before Elijah, 
and besought him to spare his life and the lives 
of his men. At an intimation from God. Elijah 
went down with them, and told the king in 
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person that he should not recover; and he soon 
after died, and J ehoram his brother succeeded 
him. 

2. (2 Kings viii. 25) Called also Azariah 
(2 Chr. xxii. G) — was a son of Jehoram and 
Athaliah, and at the age of twenty-two suc- 
ceeded his father as king of J udah ; though in 
2 Chr. xxii. 2 it is said he was forty-two years 
old wdien he began to reign, which is an error. 
His uncle, Joram, the king of Israel, was 
wounded in a battle rt Ramoth-gilead, and was 
carried to J ezreel to be healed. There Ahaziah 
visited him ; and J ehu, who was left to sustain 
the siege (and who was in the meantime anointed 
king over Israel), came down to Jezreel to 
execute the judgment of the Lord upon Joram, 
the son of Ahab, and the reprt*sentative of the 
house of Ahab. As soon as his ajmroach was 
announced by the watchman, Joram ami 
Ahaziah w'ent out, each in his chariot, to 
meet him. And they met in the “portion of 
Naboth,” -with wdiich one of Ahab’s daring 
crimes wns so closely associated. (See Ahab. ) 
Jehu reminded J oram of the inK[uities of his 
I house, and he, susj^ecting treachery, warned 
Ahaziah to flee. Jehu then smote Joram (or 
Jehoram, as he is called, 2 Ki. ix. 24) througli 
the heart with an arrow. He jjursued and slew 
Ahaziah also, though he had strength to reacli 
Megiddo, where he died, and was carried thence 
to Jerusalem, and buried, friun respect to the 
memory of Jehoshaphat, his ancestor. (See 
Jehu.) In 2 Chr. xxii. the circumstances of 
the death of Ahaziah are stated ffitferently ; 
but the variation is not substantial, and does 
[ not require a separate discussion. 

AHlAH. 1. (1 Ki. iv. 3) The son of Shisha, 
one of Solomon’s scribes or secretaries. 

2. (1 Sam. xiv. 3, 18) Supposed by some to 
be the same with Ahimelech (1 Sam. xxi. 1) — 
w’as the .son of Ahitul), and his successor in the 
priest’s office. (See Ahimelech and Ahitub.) 

3. (1 Chr. viii. 7) A descendant of Benjamin. 

AHI J AH (1 Ki. xi. 20) — a prophet of God 

who lived at Shiloh. For the most interesting 
and important transactions with which Ahijah 
was connected, see Jeroboam. He lived to a 
great age (1 Ki. xiv. 4). 

AHIKAM (2 Ki. xxii. 12) - -a son of Shaphan, 
and the father of Gedaliah, was one of those 
whom Josiah sent to Huldah, the prophetess, 
to inquire of her concerning the book of the 
law which had been found in the temple. His 
influence was of great service to the prophet 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxvi. 24). 

AllX^IAATi— brother of anger (1 Sam. xiv. 
50) — son and successor of Zadok, the priest. 
During the revolt of Absalom, Zadok and 
Abiathar stayed in Jerusalem with Hushai, 
David’s friend; while Ahimaaz and another 

oung man (son of Abiathar), whose name was 

onathan, stationed themselves at Enrogel, a 
short distance from the city ; and it was agreed 
that whatever Hushai should hear respecting 
Absalom’s plans, he should communicate to 
Zadok and Abiathar, and they to their sons, 
Ahimaaz and Jonathan, by whom the intelli- 
gence should be communicated to David. As 
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Boon as Absalom had rejected the counsel of 
A.hithoi)hel, and adopted that of Hushai, Zadok 
and Abiathar were promptly informed of it, 
and directed to send with all possible haste to 
David. But (perhaps to avoid suspicion) the 
message was sent by a female. The transaction 
was seen by a lad, who went immediately and 
informed Absalom. Ahimaaz and his com- 
panion set off at once, however; and when they 
came to Bahurim, the site of which is now un- 
certain, they concealed themselves in a well, 
to escape the observation of their pursuers. 
The woman of the house near which they Avere 
concealed covered the mouth of the well with 
a blanket, on which she spread com to dry ; 
and when Absalom’s messengers came up in 
the pursuit, and inquired where they were, she 
deceived them, and told them that the young 
men were in great haste, and had passed on. 
Thus they escaped ; and while their pursuers 
returned to Jerusalem, they hastened to David 
Avith their message. At his own urgent request, 
Ahimaaz was emjdoyed to carry the intelligence 
of Absalom’s death to David his father. He 
outran Cushi, Avho had been previously de- 
spatched on tne same errand. Before he had 
delivered his message, however, Cushi came up. 
and made knoAvn the sad event. (See David.) 

AHIMELECH— -6ro^/icr of the king (1 Sam. 
xxi. 1) — is supposed by some to be the same 
Avitb Ahiah ; but others suppose Ahiah to have 
been the son of Aliitub, and his successor in 
the priesthood, and Ahiinelech to have been 
his brother and successor in the same office. 
It is immaterial Avhich of tliese opinions is 
correct. David, in his flight from Saul, came 
to Nob, where Aliimelech the prie&t dAvelt. 
He represented liimself to be in great haste on 
the king’s urgent business, and by this means 
obtained from Ahimelech some of the halloAved 
bread, and also the sword of Goliath, Avhich 
was preserved among the sacred things. Doeg, 
the Edomite, a principal servant of Saul, Avho 
happened to be at Nod, and to be a Avitness of 
the interview betw'een David and Aliimelech, 
told Saul of the matter, Avho immediately 
summoned Ahimelech and all the priests that 
Avere with him (eighty-five i^ersons) into his 
presence. He charged them with a conspiracy 
in aiding and abetting his enemy; and they 
replied by declaring their ignorance of any 
hostile views, on the part of David, toAV’ards 
Saul or his kingdom. This defence, sufficient 
as it surely was, availed them nothing, how- 
ever; and the king commanded his guard to 
slay them. The j^iard declining to lay violent 
hands on the priests of the Lord, the king 
commanded Doeg to fall upon them. The 
foreigner did so, and smote them, and also the 
city of Nob where they dwelt, ana all the men, 
women, and children, as well as all the beaste 
which were found there. Abiathar, Ahi- 
melech’s son, was the only one who escaped, 
and he fled with an ephod in his hand to 
David. (See Abiathar.) 

AHINOAM. 1. (1 Sam. xiv. 50) The 
daughter of Ahimaaz and the wife of Sauk 

2. (1 Sam. XXV. 43) A woman of Jezreel and 
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one of Davdd’s wives. She was taken captive 
by the Amalekites in the siege of Ziklag, and 
afterwards rescued from captivity by David (1 
Sam. XXX. 18). 

AHIO (2 Sam. vi. 3) — a son of Abinadab, 
who, with his brother Uzzah, was intrusted by 
David with the transportation of the ark from 
Kirjath-iearim to Jerusalem. (See Uzzah). 

AHITHOPHETj — brother of foolishness — a 
singular name for a man of such reputed ‘•vis- 
dom (2 Sam. xv. 12). A native of Giloh, and 
the familiar friend, companion, and counsellor 
of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 33). He was, indeed, 
one of the most eminent counsellors of his age 
(2 Sam. xvi. 23). David is supposed to refer 
to his treachery, and to term him, “my com- 

£ anion,” “ my guide,” and “ my familiar 
lend,” in Psalm Iv. 12-14. Absalom per- 
suaded him to join in the conspiracy against 
his father David; but the cunning measures 
which Ahithophel proposed for the accomplish- 
ment of Absalom’s ambitious plans were all 
defeated by the counsel of Hushai. Ahitho- 
phel, seeing that the probable issue would be 
the utter ruin of Absalom and his cause, 
which would almost necessarily involve his 
oAAm destruction, returned to Giloh, and de- 
liberately hung himself. 

AHITUB. 1. (1 Sam. xiv. 3) The son of 
Phinehas and grandson of Eli. Some suppose 
that he succeeded Eli in the priesthood. (See 
Ahimelech.) 

2. The name of Zadok’s father (1 Chr. vd. 8). 
AHOLIAB (Exod. xxxv. 34) — son of AMsa- 
mach, of the tribe of Dan, who, Avdth Bezaleel, 
was divinely appointed to construct the taber- 
nacle and its furniture. 

AHULAH and AHOLIBAH (Ezek. xxiii. 
4) — symbolical names for J udah and Samaria, 
descriptive of the spiritual lewdness of tbe two 
countries. The first name means a tend; and 
the second, my tent in her. God's habitation 
among them was polluted by their idolatries. 

AHUZZATH (Gen. xxvi. 26) — a particular 
friend of Ahimelech, king of Gerar, and one of 
those who attended him when he met Isaac, and 
made a treaty with him at Beersheba. 

AI ( J osh. YU. 2) — called also Aiath (Isa. x. 
28) and Aija (Neh. xi. 31) — was an elevated 
spot east of Bethel ; the scene of J oshua’s 
defeat, and afterwards of his victory, (Josh, viii.) 
(See Joshua.) 

AIN or EN — a term denoting a fountain^ and 
often used in names of places — as En-gedi, 
fountain of kids ; Enmishpat, fountain of judg- 
ment ; Enrogel, fountain of the foot, or fullers 
fountain ; /Enon, where John baptized, signifies 
springs of water. (See En.) 

AIN (Num. xxxiv. 11) — “Biblah, on the 
east side of Ain”— one of the north-eastern 
boundaries. The Septuagint renders, on the 
east side of the fountain, perhaps the spring of 
the Orontes. 

AIN (Josh. XV. 32) — originally a city of the 
tribe of Judah, but aiterwards aUottea to Uie 
tribe of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 32), inid given to 
the priests (Josh. xxi. 16). 

AdAOLri. 1. (Josh. x. 12) A village of 
21 
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Canaan given to the tribe of Dan. In the 
vidnity of Ajalon is the valley of the same 
name, memorable for the miracle of Joshna. 
It is now known by the modern name of Yalo, 
and lies about fourteen miles from Jerusalem, 
to the north of the Jaffa road. 

2. (Josh. xix. 42) A town in the country of 
Zebuiun, where Elon was buried. Its site is 
now unknown. 

AKRABBIM — ascent of (Num. xxxiv. 4) — 
or Maaleh-Acrabbim (Josh. xv. 3) — was a range 
of hills on the southern border of J udali tow ards 
the Dead Sea. Its name would seem to denote 
that it was infested with scorpions. 

ALABASTER (Matt. xx\d. 7) — a stone of 
which there are several varieties. It is a bright 
and elegant substance, susceptible of a line 
polish, and so easily wrought that it is made 
mto vessels of every form. The druggists 
in Egypt use it at the present day for the 
umpose of keeping medicines and perfumes. 
Theocritus speaks of gilded alabasters of 
Syriac ointment. The phrase “she brake 
the box,” used Mark xiv. 3, seems to mean 
only that she opened or unsealed the vessel, 
as we say familiarly, “to break a bottle,” when 
we mean to open it by drawing the cork. It 
was the custom in the East then, as it is now 
all over the world, to seal with wax anything 
from which it is desirable to keep the air, and 
this is especially necessary for the preservation 
of precious perfumes and ointments. The 
breaking of the wax would be naturally denoted 
by the expression. 

ALEiSlNDER. 1. (Mark xv. 21) The son 
of Simon the Cyrenian. 

2. (Acts iv. 6) A distinguished Jew, who, 
with others, took part against Peter and John. 

3. (Acts xix. 33) A Jew of Ephesus, who took 
a- conspicuous part in the controversy lietween 
Paul and the populace of that city, and attemiited 
without success to quell the commotion. 

4. A convert and apostate (1 Tim. i. 19, 20; 
2 Tim, iv. 14). Perhaps the same with the 
coppersmith whom Paul rebukes. 

ALEXANDRIA (Acts xviii. 24; xxvii. 6) 
— celebrated city of Eg^yi)t, founded by Alex- 
ander the Great, about B.c. 332. It was situ- 
ated on a strip of land on the southern coast 
of the Mediterranean, and between that and 
the lake Marcotis, rather south of the present 
city of the same name. Ancient Alexandria 
was at one time the centre of scientific know- 
ledge; the rival of Rome in size, and the first 
commercial city of the earth. Historians tell 
us that its free population exceeded 300,000, 
and it had at the same time an equal number of 
slaves. Its ancient magnificence may be kno^vn 
from the ruins of spacious streets, and the 
fragments of colonnades, obelisks, and temples. 
After Alexander’s death it became the regal 
capital of Egypt, and was the residence of the 
Ptolemies for 292 years. They enriched it 
with numerous elegant edifices, and furnished 
St with a library of 700,000 volumes, which 
was burnt by the Saracens in the seventh 
century. It was famous also for its lighthouse, 
built on the island of Pharos. From the days 


of the apostles to the Saracen invasion, it was 
under the dominion of Rome ; and as it was an 



extensive market for grain, the centurion who 
had charge of Paul on his Avay as a prisoner to 
Rome readily “found a shij> of Alexandria, 
laden with corn, sailing into Italj’’.” Some of 
the persecutors of Stephen %vere from this 
city, and so was the ehxiuent ApoUos. Here 
also lived Clement and Origen, the famous 
Christian fathers. And here, too, was the 
Greek or Alexandrian version of the Bible 
made, usually called the Septuagint. Many 
.Tows lived in Alexandria, having a governor 
of their own, called the Alabarch, and they had 
several synairogues. (See SciupTunEH.) 

Modern Alexandria is built of the ruins of 
the ancient city. It is merely the port of 
Cairo, where vessels touch, and ('xchanges of 
merchandise are made. It is 12o miles north- 
west of Cairo, is the residence of many Euro- 
j>ean merchants and factors, and has a popula- 
tion of about 40,000. 

ALEXANDRIANS (Acts vi. 9)— Jews 
from Alexandria who were ijresent at Jerusa- 
lem when Steiihen i)reached there, and where 
they had a synagogue Ijy themselves. Perhaps 
the Libertines and CjTcnians worshipiied with 
tliem, or each sect or school might have had 
separate synagogues. In either case they are 
prox>erly described as being “certain of the 
synagogue which is called the synagogue of the 
Alexandrians,” &c. 

ALGUM. (See Almug.) 

ALIEN (Exod. xviii. 3) — a foreigner or Iver- 
son bom in another country, and not having 
the usual rights and ])rivileges of the citizens 
of the country in which ho lives. The force of 
the figure, Ei)b. ii. 12, is sufficiently obvious. 

ALLEGORY (Gal. iv. 24) — a figure of 
speech, nearly resembling the parable or fable, 
common in the Scriptures and among all 
oriental nations. It ])ersonifies irrational and 
inanimate objects or moral (qualities, and en- 
forces and illustrates truth by their conduct or 
by a supposed conversation between them. 
Bunyan’s Progress is a beautiful 

allegory. 

The clause. Gal. iv. 24, in wh'ch the word 
‘‘allegory” occurs, should be rendered “ which 
things are allegorized.” Certain events in the 
history of Isaac and Ishmael are adduced as 
foreshadowing important truths, which the 
reader of the simple narrative might not easily 
discover. But the assertion that a portion of 
early history is allegorized is very different 
from saying that it is an allegory. 
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ALLELUIA (Rev. xix. 1), or HALLE- 
LUJ AH — a Hebrew word signifying Praise ye 
the Lord. It was a common exclamation of 
joy and praise in the Jewish worship, and be- 
gins and concludes several of the i)salms, as 
cvi, cxi., cxiii., cxvii., and cxxxv. 

ALL-TO (Judg. ix. 53) — “And all to break 
his skull.” The words “all to” do not mean 
“ and all for the purpose of” breaking. All-to 
is an old English word, and signifies “ thorough- 
ly,” — “and completely broke his skull.” 

ALMOND (Gen. xliii. 11)— a well-known 
fruit, and among the best that Canaan pro- 
duced. The leaves and blossoms of the almond 
tree resemble those of the peach tree, and it is 
remarkable for its early maturity. It flowers 
in January and gives its fruit in April. The 
fruit is enclosed in a tough shell, and this again 
within a homy husk, which opens of itself 
when the fruit is ripe. It is cultivated 'with 
great care at the present day in England for its 
early and beautiful flowers, and in the south of 
Europe for exportation. The tree blossoms on 
the bare branches, and hence the striking 
allusion of the poet : — 

“The hope, in dreams of a happier hour, 

That alights on misery’s brow, 

Springs out of the silvery almond flower 
That blooms on a leafless bough.” 

The original word from 'wdiich almond is de- 
rived, means to make 
haste, or awake ear- 
ly, denoting its hasty 
growtli and early ma- 
turity. Hence the 
allusion in Jer. i. 12, 
is to the haste with i 
which God would send 
his iudgments, or the 
^igilance with which 
he watched over his 
word to fulfil it. So 
the chiefs of the tribes 
had almond rods, em- 
blematical of the vigil- 
ance which became 
them as the leaders of 
God’s chosen people 
(Num. xvii. (>-8h In 
Eccl. xii. 5 allusion 
may be made to the 
white silvery hair 
which, ere one is well aware, covers the head 
in old age, and which, if found in the way of 
righteousness, is a crown of glory. Others, 
however, render the clause, “ and the almond 
shall be despised,” that is, by the old man who 
is toothless. 

ALMS, ALMS-DEEDS (Matt. vi. 1; Acts 
ix. 3G)— deeds of charity, or (Luke xi. 41) the 
thing given in charity. The gi'ving of alms is 
an important duty enjoined by the Scriptures, 
and the manner of it is prescribed (see Acts x. 
2-4, and the passages alrea<^ cited). 

The regulations of the Mosaic law in refer- 
ence to the poor were very judicious, considerate, 
and kind. Ample xirovision was made for the 
unfortunate by a variety of statutes. Yet, in 
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consequence of national degeneracy, we find 
that begging was a common practice in the 
time of our Lord. Alms-^ving, therefore, 
became a necessary duty. (See Poob.) 

ALMUG TREES (1 Ki. x. 11), or ALGUM 
TREES (2 Chr. ii. 8) — one of the kinds of 
timber which Solomon ordered from Tyre for 
the building of the temple. Jewish historians 
describe it as a fine white, glossy wood, and 
used for musical instruments, and the orna- 
mental work of the temple. Dr. Shaw sup- 
poses it to have been the cy^iress, which is 
still used f(3r harpsichords and other stringed 
instruments. Kimchi supi^osed it to be Brazil 
wood; and Maria Callcott {Scripture Herbal) 
identifies it with thyine wood. The Vulgate 
has thyina. But there seems little doubt that 
it was the far-famed sandal wood of the East, 
so highly i)rized for its fineness, fra^ance, 
durability, and the beautiful polish which it 
takes. 

ALOES (Song iv. 14). One sjiecies is a plant 
■with broad thick jirickly leaves. The juice of 
this plant, when boile'l, produces the medicinal 
article called aloes ; and it is said to have been 
used in embalm- 
ing (John xix, 

39). The Cai )0 
of Good Hoi)e 
and the islands 
of Sumatra and 
Ceylon furnish 
many varieties. 

Lign-aloe, or 
Aloe, was a dif- 
ferent plant f rt >ni 
the iirecediiuT, 
and was other- 
wise named agal- 
lochum (Num. 
xxiv. fi). The 
smell of it is 
very fragrant, 
and the wa)od of 
some species is 
worth nmre than 
its 'weight in gold. Besides its use as a strong 
Xierfume, it w iis emjdoyed for fine cabinet and 
ornamental w'ork. I’erhaps, after all, one kind 
of aloe, or the agallochum, is referred to in 
Scripture. 

ALPHA (Rev. i. 8; xxi. fi; xxii. 13)— the 
name of the first letter of the Greek alpha- 
bet. “ I am Al])ha and Omega, the begi^ing 
and the end, tlie first and the last,” is the 
expressive language employed by our Saviour 
in reference to himself. The i)hrase among the 
Jews to denote from first to last was, “ from 
Aleph to Tail,” which are the names of the 
first and last letters of the Hebre'vv alphabet. 
The expressions in the passages cited denote 
the eternity and perfection of the Being to 
whom they are applied; and their force wdW 
appear by comparing them wdth Isa. xlL 4^ 
xliv. 6; xlviii. 12. 

ALPHEUS. 1. (Matt x. 3; Mark iii. 18; 
Luke 'vi. 15; Acts L 13) 'The father of the 
apostle James. 2. (Mark U. 14) The father of 
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Levi, or Matthew, as he is called, Matt. ix. 9. 
Many suppose that the first Alpneus was the 
same person as Cleophas, who is mentioned 
John xix. 25, and he is by many conjectured to 
be the husband of Mary, sister of our Lord’s 
mother, so that James, his son, is called 
our Lord’s brother. (Compare IVlatt. xiii. 55 
and xxvii. 56, and Mark vi. 3 and Luke xxiv. 
10. ) (See J AMES, J OSES. ) 

ALTAR (Gen. viii. 20)— a structure appro- 
priated exclusively to the offering of sacrifices. 

(See Sacri- 
fices.) Though 
sacrifices were 
offered before 
the Hood, the 
word altar does 
not occur until ' 
the time of No- 
ah’s departure 
from the ark. 
The building of 
them in connec- 
tion with the in- 
vocation of the 
name of God is 
often referred to 
in the patriarch- 
al history. 

Altars were of 
various forms, 
and at first very rude in the^’r construction, 
being nothing more, probably, than a scjuare 
heap of stones, or mound of earth, d’he altar 
on which Jacob made an offering at Bethel 
was the single stone which had served him for 
a pillow during the night (Gen. xxviii. 18). 
The altar which Moses was commanded to 
build (Exod. xx. 24) was to be made of earth. 
If made of stone, it was expressly required to 
be rough, the sculpture of ornaments, w'hich 
mi^ht easily degenerate into images, being 
strictly forbidden, and the use of an iron tool 
being regarded as polluting ( Exod. xx. 25). It 
was also to be made without steps (Exod. xx. 
26. See also l)eut. xxvii. 2-6, and Josh. \iii. 
31). The altar also had horns (Exod, xxvii. 
2: 1 Ki. ii. 28; Rev. ix. 13). They were prob- 
ably used to confine the victim (Ps. cxviii. 
27). Altars were erected to commemorate im- 
portant events, as at the defeat of Amalek 
(Exod. xvii. 15). Eor idolatrous puriioses, 
altars were often built in groves and on high 
placeSj which very speedily became scenes of 
pollution and idolatry. 

The altars required in the Jewish worship 
were — 1. The altar of burnt offering, or the 
brazen altar, in the tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness; this altar stood directly in front of the 
principal entrance. It was made jf shittim 
wood, and was about 7 feet and 6 inches 
square, and 4 feet and 6 inches high. It 
was hollow, and covered or overlaid with 
plates of brass. The horns (of which there 
was one on each comer) were of wood, and 
overhud in the same way. A grate or net- 
work of braes was also attached to it, either 
to hold the fire or to support a hearth of 
24 
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earth. The furniture of the altar was all of 
brass, and consisted of such articles as a shovel 
to remove the ashes from the altar, and a 
pan to receive them ; the skins or vessels for 
receiving the blood of the victims, and hooks 
for turning the sacrifice. At each comer was 
a brass ring, and there were also two staves or 
rods overlaid with brass which passed through 
these rings, and served for carrying the altar 
from place to 
place. The 
fire used on 
this altar was 
perpetually 
maintained. 

It was kindled 
m iraculously, 
and the sacred 
flame was 

cherished 
with the most 
deVtded rare. 

It was also a 
place of con- 
stant sacri- 
fice : fresh 
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blood was shed upon it continually, and the 
smoke of the burning sacritice ascended up 
towards heaven without interru])ti()n. 

In the first temple (which, in its general plan 
was constructed after the x^attorn of the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness, that being a tent and 
this a house of larger dimensions), the altar 
of burnt offering stood in the same relative 
l)osition as in the tabernacle. It was much 
larger, however, being 30 feet square and 1 > 
feet high ; its particular ])lan being ajqjointed 
c‘xi)ressly by divine authority (1 Chr. xxviii. 
11-20). It W'as ascend(*d either by a series of 
three platforms according to some, or accord- 
ing to others by an incliiuMl plane —stcq)s are 
attached to the east side of the altar in Ezekiel’s 
vision. And in the second teinide it oeciqued 
the same position, though it w'as still larger 
and more beautiful than the first. We refer 
to the one built by Ilmal, described bt>th by 
Josexdius and in the Talmud. 

2. The altar of incense, or the golden altar, 
stood within the h<dy x)lace, and near to the 
inmost vail (Exod. xxx. 1-6). It w^as made 
of the same wood with the brazen altar, 
and was 18 inches square and 3 feet high. 
The top, as well as the sides and horns, was 
l>lated with pure gold, and it was finished 
around the upx)er surface with a crown or 
border of gold. Just below this border four 
golden rings were attached to each side of the 
altar, one near each comer. The staves or rods 
for bearing the altar passed through these rings, 
and were made of the same wood with the altar 
itself, and richly overlaid with the same precious 
metal The incense altar in Solomon’s temple 
was very similar. What became of the one in 
the second temple, which was restored by Judas 
Maccabaeus, is not known. It does not ap^ar 
on the arch of Titus among the representations 
of the spoils of the temple. Upon this altar 
incense was burnt every morning and every 
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evening fsee Incense), so that it was “per- 
wtual” (Exod. XXX. 8). Neither burnt sacri- 
fice, nor meat offering, nor drink offering, was 
permitted upon this altar; nor was it ever 
stained with blood except once a year, when 
the priest made atonement (Lev. xvi. 18, 19). 

The altar was an important portion of reli- 
gious furniture among trie ancients, and forms 
of it among various nations, both square and 
round, have been preserved. Altars were gen- 
erally dedicated to certain divinities whose 
name they bore. Some, however, were anony- 
mous ; and one in Athens bore the remarkable 
inscription, “To the unknown God” — tliatis, 
at some crisis (a time of x>lague, according to 
Diogenes Laertius) they knew not what god to 
propitiate, and therefore built this nameless 
altar. The Homans often festooned their altars 
with garlands and flowers, while their sides 
were sculptured with symbols of the gods to 
whom they were consecrated. 1'he altar was 
also an asylum for criminals, both among the 
Jews and other ancient peo))le. Persons in 
dread of death fled and “laid hold iqjon the 
horns of the altar” (1 Ki. i. .oO). 

AMALEK (Gen. xxxvi. lb). He was the 
son of Elixihaz, and grandson of Esau. Some 
have supposed him to be the father of the 
Amalekites, but they are mentioned as a 
powerful iDeojile long before the birth of Amalek 
(Gen. xiv. 7). The jVrabians have a tradition 
that he was the son of Ham. 

AMALEKITES (1 Sam. xv. b)~a ]>ower- 
ful people who occuiiied the country between 
Palestine and Egypt, calhul, Nuni. xxiv. 20, 
“First of all the nations.” They were the 
first who attacked the Israelites, and made an i 
onslaught on the feeble who lingered <»n the 
march. This predatory liorde, vho seem to 
have subsisted wholly l)y plunder (a nest of 
“land-pirates”), were signally defecated in a 
contest with the children of Israel at Ibqdiidim ; 
and for their guilt in opposing the pix>gress of 
God’s i)eox>le, they became objects of his terrible 
judgments. They were afterwards defeated 
and repulsed by Gideon (Judg. ^'ii. 12), and 
by Saul (1 Sam. xv.), and by David (1 Sam. 
XXX.); till at last the word of the Lord was 
fulfilled to the very letter, and their name was 
blotted from the earth (1 Sam. xxx. 17, ami 
1 Chr. iv. 43). 

AMANA (Song iv. 8)-'a j)eak of one of the 
mountains of Lebanon; i>robably so called 
from a river of similar name v Inch flowed from 
it. (See A BAN A.) 

AMASA (1 Chr. ii. 17) — a son of J ether, 
who is elsewhere called Ithra (2 Sam. xvii. 25). 
Absalom i)laced him at the head of his trooi)s 
in the rebellion against his father David ; but 
he was defeated by his cotisin Ji>ab. After- 
wards, David recognizing the relationship be- 
tween them, not only pardoned Amasa, but 
made him captain of his host in the room of 
Joab. On the revolt of Sheba, David required 
Amasa to assemble the peojile within three 
days, and march with them to supxiress it ; but 
in (»ns^uence of his delay, the king despatched 
Abishai with such an army as could be mus- 
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tered at the moment, and together with Joab 
they pursued after Sheba. At a particular 
place in Gibeon, Amasa joined them. The 
envious and mortified Joab ai)proached to sa- 
lute him, and seized the oijportunity to inflict 
upon him a deadly wound. 

AMASAI (1 Chr. vL 25) —a Levite, and one 
of the sons of Elkanah. He was chief of a 
gallant x^arty that came to David when he w^as 
n^ng from Saul (1 Chr. xii. lC-18). David 
gladly availed himself of their aid, and gave 
them commissions in his army. 

AMAZIAH — ^trenylh of Jehovah (2 Ki. xiv. 
1-20)— the eighth king of Judah, was son ami 
successor of Jehoash. He commenced his reign 
in the twenty-fifth year of his age. His char- 
acter is x>ecuiiarly described. His religion was 
not the result of sincere conviction, nor was it 
uniform and consistent. It was moulded ami 
modified by circumstances. “He did that 
which was right in the sight of the Lord, but 
not vdih a perfect heart” (2 Chr. xxv. 2 ; 2 Ki. 
xiv. 3). At the commencement of his reira he 
showed an outward regard to the law oi tlio 
Lord ; but power and ambition turned his heart. 
At length a powerful consx>iracy was formed 
against him, and he was destroyed by the hand 
of violence. 

Gn his accession to the throne, Amaziali re- 
solve* I to make war upon the Edomites, who 
lia<l revolted from the kingdom of J udah sev'- 
eral years before (2 Ki, viii. 20) ; and for this 
X>urx)*)se he raised an army of 300,000 men from 
among his (nvn subjects, and hired 100,000 men 
of Israel, for whose services he paid £40,000, 
Before he commenced the exjiedition, however, 
lie was directed by divine authority to disband 
his hired soldiers, and was told that if he did 
not, he shiuild certainly fall before his enemies. 
After some hesitation he dismissed the Israel- 
itish army and sent them home. Amaziah met 
the Edomites in a x>b‘'’Ce called the Valley of 
Salt, and gained a signal victory over them, 
slaying 10,000, taking 10,000 x>i’isoners, and 
cax)turing Selali or Petra, their capital. Elated 
by his success, and forgetful of the God of 
battles who had given him the \uctory, he took 
the idols which his vanipiished enemy had 
worshix^ped, and set them ux> as his o^vn gods. 
The anger of the Almighty was kindled against 
him, and he sent a message to him, the very 
terms of which exposed and rebuked his sin 
(2 Chr. xxv. 15). The king was ali'eady hard- 
ened enough to question the authority of God’s 
nie‘?scnger, and even to tlireaten aim with 
death. He was warned of the destruction ho 
would bring ux^on himself for his idolatry and 
unbelief. Thus given iqi to follow his own 
devices, he sought occasion of war with tho 
king of Israel. The answer of that king to tho 
challenge w'as given in the form of a fable, but 
was exxiressive of the utmost contempt, and 
contained at tlie same time a severe reouke to 
the king of .ludah for his pride and vadn-glory. 
Amaziah w'as not to be deterred from his pur- 
X>ose ; and he met the army of Israel at Beth- 
shemesh in Judea, and it is said by Jewish 
historians that the army of Judah was sud* 
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denly seized with a panic, and fled before Israel 
without a blow on either side. Amaziah was 
taken prisoner by the king of Israel, who forth- 
^th proceeded to break down a section of the 
city wall 600 feet in length, and marched 
through the breach; plundered the temple of 
its gold and silver vessels; seized the king’s 
treasures, and, taking sucli hostages as he 
pleased, returned in triumph to Samaria, leav- 
ing the king of Judah to reflect on the folly 
and madness of rejecting the counsel and 
disobeying the command of God, (2 Ki. xiv.) 
About fifteen years after this di&gi'aceful defeat, 
Amaziah fled from Jerusalem to Lachish to 
escape assassination, but he was followed by 
the conspirators to the place to which he fled, 
and put to death. His body was taken back 
to Jerusalem and buried with his fathers. 
(See Amos.) 

AMBASSADOR (Josh. ix. 4; Isa. xxxiii. 7) 
— a person appointed to some business in a 
foreign country, in the transaction of which he 
represents the government that ai)points liim 
(2 Chr. xxxii. 31). Many instances occur in 
the Old Testament. The word is used of the 
apostles (2 Cor. v. 18-20), to denote that they 
were sent forth by divine authority, and fur- 
nished with divine credentials, to }>roclaiiii the 
terms of pardon and eternal life to the rebellious 
and conciemned subjects of God's government 
in this world. ITie imprisoned a])ostle calls 
himself an ambassador in bonds — among states 
a violation of all international law. 

AMBASSAGE (Luke xiv. 32)^a public 
message. The term mav include tlie messenger 
or ambassador as well as his message. 

^ AMBER (Ezek. i. 4, 27 ; viii. 2)— a beau- 
tiful bituminous resin, susceptible of a fine 
polish, and presenting several colours, though 
chiefly yellow and orange. It is found in 
Prussia, and near the shores of the Baltic Sea. 
In the x>assages cited the allusion is smii>ly to 
the colour of amber, and does not imi>]y that 
it is indestructible by fire ; or rather, as others 
suppose, the reference is to a ])eculiar metal of 
dazzling brilliancy — a mixture of gold and 
copper, or gold and silver. 

AMEN — true, faithful (Dent, xxvii. 15). 
This word, though variously used, has substan- 
tially the same meaning. It is an affirmative 
response, and is used to denote assent, or entire 
acquiescence. After a creed, it means, “so it 
is;” after a prayer, “so let it be” (Deut. xxvii. 
15-26). It is sometimes translated verily, and 
was frequently used by our Saviour when he 
was about to utter some distinct, important, 
and solemn truth. Its repetition, “verily, 
verily, I say unto you, ” strengthens the assertion. 

It was the custom among the early Christians 
for all the worshippers to say amen at the close 
of the prayer, or of the giving of thanks (1 Cor. 
xiv. 16). One may say that this is almost the 
only form of worship prescribed in the New 
Testament. The promises of God are amen, 
because they are made sure and certain in 
Christ (2 Cor. L 20). Amen is one of the titles 
of our blessed Saviour (Rev. iii. 14), as he is 
the faithful and true witness. 
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AMETHYST. This gem has its name, 
which is a Greek compound, from the notion 
that it was a kind of amulet which charmed 
away the effects of drunkenness. It was one 
of the most valuable of the precious stones. It 
has a variety of colours, though purple prevaUa 
(Exod. xxxix. 12). It was one of the stones in 
the high priest’s breastiilate. 

AMMINADAB (Exod. vi. 23)— Aaron’s 
father-in-law. The allusion to the chariots of 
Amminadab, or Amminadib (Song vi. 12), may 
refer to the known beauty and swiftness of the 
vehicles of some famous charioteer. In the 
margin, however, it is rendered, “ my willing 
people.” 

AMMONITES, or children of AIVIMON 
(Gen. xix. 38) — were the descendants of Ben- 
anmii, a son of Lot, by incest. He was born 
in the neighbourhood of Zoar, but his posterity 
si)read northwardly, and occupietl the moun- 
tainous regions of Gilead, between the rivers 
Anion and Jalibok. In fact, they had con- 
quered an earlier peo])le— the Rephaim, or 
Jainguminims — ami seized their territory. 
Originally their were bounded 

north by the river Jabbok, west by Jordan, 
south by Arnon, and stretched eastward into 
Arabia. The Amorites, under Sihon their 
king, expelled them from the richest part of 
their iiossessions, which lay between tne two 
rivers ; but Moses recovered it from the Amor- 
itt‘s, and divided it between Reuben and Gad. 
I'he w'estem boundary of the x\niinonites then 
became a branch of the river Jabbok, on which 
their caxiital city, Rabbah or Rabbath- Ammon, 
stood, and the mountains of Gilead bounded 
them on the east, while the main stream of the 
. r al )bok con t i mi cm 1 to be tb eir nortl i ( rn boundary, 
and the land of Moab the southern. This last 
IS intended by the kingdom of Ammon as used 
in the sacred history. 

The children of Ammon were gross idolaters 
(Judg. x. fi). Their chief idol was Moloch, the 
same with Baal, IVlilcom, &c. ; and their history 
is full of the judgments wliich their sins brought 
upon them, thoimh they uere siiared, by God’s 
exx)ress command, when Israel jiassed by them 
from Egypt. Yet tliey showed no friendship 
for the Hebrew wanderers, and so wore per- 
petually excluded from entering into the con- 
gregation of the Lord (Deut. ii. 10; xxiii. 3; 
2 Cihr. XX. 10). 

Three hundred years afterwards the kin^ of 
the Ammonites made war upon the Israehtes, 
under the X)retence that they had taken his 
land (J udg. xi. 13) ; and after a severe battle the 
Ammonites were routed with great slaughter. 
In the beginning of Saul’s reigoi (1 Sam. xi. 1) 
the Ammonites, under Nahash their king, 
attacked Jabesh-gilead, but proposed to spare 
the inhabitants, provided they would all con* 
sent to lose the right eye. During the time 
allowed for their answer, they collected a siff- 
ficient force to meet the Ammonites, and so 
completely routed them, that two of them were 
not left together. Fifty or sixty years after 
this, one of the kings of the Ammonites died ; 
and David, who seems to have been under some 
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obligation to him, sent a message of condolence 
to ms son and successor. This friendly act was 
not received kindly, and the messengers of 
David were grossly abused and insulted. (See 
H ANUN. ) Expecting that David would attempt 
to revenge the insult, they obtained large sup- 
plies of men from the Syrians ; and when David 
heard of their preparation for war, he sent 
Joab with a chosen trooi) from the army of 
Israel to meet them. The result was fatal to 
the Ammonites. They and their allies were 
subdued, and fled, llabbah, their capital, and 
aU the rest of their cities, were afterwards 
destroyed by the Israelites, the king’s crown 
was taken from his head and put on David’s, 
and the peox)le were reduced to a state of abject 
servitude (2 Sam. xii. 20-dl). In this condition 
they remained till the reign of Jehoshaphat, 
when they united with the INIoabites and others, 
made war upon Judah, and were miraculously 
cut off, (2 Ohr. XX.) Jotham fought and pre- 
vailed against them, and made them tributary 
for several years. The most dreadful judg- 
ments were threatened against them and their 
chief city, because they seized and occupied a 
part of the territory of Israel (Jer. xlix. 1-6); 
\nd again, because they insolently triumphed 
i)\cr the Israelites in the days of their cap- 
tivity (Ezek. XXV. 2-7, 10) ; and every threat 
was executed to the very uttermost in due time, 
as profane history abundantly attests. They 
soon became extinct as a nation; and Origen, 
a writer of tlie third centurv, assures us, that 
in his time they were only kno^\ n under the 
general name of Arabs. They were never better 
at any time than Arabs, for they had always 
been a wild, unsettled, and predatory race. 
(See If \BBAH.) 

AM:\1()X-X0. (See Amon, Xo.) 

AMNOX (1 Chr. iii. 1) the eldest son 
of David, and was guilty of \ lolating the chas- 
tity of his half-sister, ‘Tamar, (2 Sain, xiii.) 
David was very angry, though lie did not 
juiijish Amnon ; lu.t liis brotlier Absalom de- 
termined to revenge the injury; and, after 
cherishing his imri)osc for two years, he finally 
executed it in his house, at a feast to which 
he had invited Amnon, with the rest of his 
father’s family. (See Absalom.) 

AMO'N—ariifu'cr (2 Ki. xxi. 18-26)— the 
fourteenth king of Judah, and the son and 
successor of INlanasseh. Amon resembled his 
father in many things — copied all the bad ele- 
ments of his character. Ho addicted himself 
to the w’orship of iihds, and scorned the national 
faith ; “ forsook tlie Lord God of hia fathers, 
and w^alked not in the w^ay of the Lord — nay, 
“he served all the carved images which his 
father had made.” Such is the dark account 
of him given in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles. But h o did not imitate his lather’s 
penitence and reformation — “he trespassed 
more and more.” His reign lasted only two 
years. A conspiracy was fonned against him 
among his courtiers, for what reasons we know 
not. The assassination of a king is, under 
despotic govermnents, the short, sharp way of 
obtaining redress or political cnange. “His 
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servants conspired against him, and slew him 
in. his own house.” But his assassins had not 
gained the popular sympathy or approbation — 
“ the people of the land slew aU those that had 
conspired against king Amon.” Manasseh 
was “buried in the garden of his owm house,” 
otherwise called “the garden of Uzza;” and 
Amon was buried in the same place. Ho was 
succeeded by his son Josiah. 

2. In -Jer. xlvi. 26 our version reads, “the 
multitude of No ;” but the margin has, rightly, 



“ Ammon of No ” — that is, Thebes, Amon-ra 
was one of the eight great gods, and "was 
woi-shippd in that Egyptian city. means 
sun, and the name shows his connection with 
that luminary. 

AMOillTES (Gen. x. 16). Tliey are de- 
scribed as “those who dw^ell m the mountains ” 
(Num. xiii. 29), or highlanders, in contr^t to 
Canaanites or lowlanders, wLo d>velt in the 
valleys. They were of gigantic stature and 
great courage (Amos ii. 9), and inliabited one 
of the most fertile districts of the country, being 
bounded on three sides by the rivers Amon, 
Jabbok, and Jordan. But their territo^, or 
conquests, stretched as far as Hermon ®eut 
iii. 8). The Israelites asked permission of their 
king to travel tlirough their territory, but it was 
refused. The Amontes collected and attempted 
to oppose their progress, but >vere defeated and 
their territory taken and divided between the 
tribes of Beiiben and Ga<L A portion of the 
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same people dwelt ear^ among the precipices 
west of the Dead Sea (Gen. xiv. 7). The name 
is sometimes used with a rude significance, as 
if ecmivalent to Canaanite. 

AMOS — a burden (Amos i. 1)— one of the 
lesser prophets, who lived in the reign of 
XJzziah king of J udah, and in the latter part 
of the reign of Jeroboam the second, nearly 
800 years before Christ. He was a contem- 
porary of Hosea. While employed as a herds- 
man at Tekoah, he was divinely appointed to 
prophesy against Israel. He was driven from i 
Bethel upon the false representation made to ! 
the king by the idolatrous priest Amaziah. 
The time and manner of his death are un- 
certain. 

In the days of Amos the kingdom of Israel 
had regained somewhat of its ancient grandeur , 
and territory. The iwoud Israelites are de- * 
picted by the prophet as exclaiming, “Have | 
we not acquired dominion?” "N'et their con- 
sequent luxury, injustice. andim])iety rendered | 
their temporal prosperity short-lived, and 
brought down upon them the curse of Jehovah. 
The denunciations of Amos were delivered to 
the guilty people at this crisis, but their hearts 
were hardened, the prophet was ridiculed, and 
his message contemned. The prophecy begins 
with aw’ful fulminations against the surround- 
ing kingdoms, but the doom at length concen- 
trates on Israel itself. Israel is w’arned and 
admonished, is beset with severest menaces, 
and indulged again wdth glowing invitations to 
repentance. The poetical style of this old 
Hebrew bard is full of vivid imagery. His 
images are both natural and striking -“as if 
a man fled from a lion, and a bear met him ; or 
leaned upon the wall, and a .serjicnt bit him.” 
His figures are often talccn from his occupa- 
tion. The vineyard and the pasture ground 
aiipply him with \ari(*d and ever- recurring 
symbols. How beautilul and original his de- 
scription of the extreme fiuitfulness of the 
lana! “The plougher shall overtake the 
reaper, and the treader of grapes, the sower of 
seei” He excels in powerful delineation. 
His spirit was fresh and vigorous as the verdant 
fields where he had wandered. His metaphors 
are often startling as a thunder-clap. Nay, 
what is more 8ur])rising, this shepherd-prophet 
writes with no little eloquence and polish. 
His language has no rustic awkwardness, but 
its rhythm is smooth and uniform. Variations in 
orthography give but a pleasing zest to his style. 
Jerome was in error, therefore, when he thought 
him unskilled in speech—jud^ng him rashly 
from his early employment. H e is equal to any of 
the prophets, not only in splendour and variety 
of imagery, but also in beauty and elegance of 
diction. The estimate of Lowth is ne^er the 
truth, “our shepherd is not a whit behind the 
very chief of the prophets.” In the first and 
second chapters occur regqlar strophes — a proof 
of his literary skill and ta^. 
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It lay on the river Stiymon, about seventy 
miles east of Thessalonica. Now an obscure 

? lace called by the Turks Jeni-Keni, or New 
'own. 

AMRAPHEL (Gen. xiv. 1-16) — the Hamite 
king of Shinar (Gen. xi. 2) who, confederate 
with other kings, made war on Sodom and tho 
other cities of the jJain^ plundering them, and 
making prisoners of their inliabitants. Among 
the captives w^as Lot, Abraham’s nephew. 
(See Lot.) 

ANAH. (See Mules.) 

ANAK (Num. xiii. 22) was the son of Arba, 
who gave the name oi Kirjath-arVa, or city of 
Arba, to what is otherwise called Hebron (Josh, 
xiv. 15). Analc had three sons, wbo were giants ; 
and their children, who were called Anakims, 
were also remarkable for their stature and 
fierceness. In the time of Moses they occu- 
pied the territory between Hebron and Jeru- 
salem, and were divided into several tribes or 
clans (.Tosh. xi. 21, 22). They were, however, 
cut off by J oshua and Caleb, and the Israelites 
entered into their possessions. ITie messen- 
gers who were sent forward by the Israelites 
to search the land reported themselves to be as 
grasshoppers in comparison with me children 
of Anak. (See Giants.) 

ANAMMELECH. (See Adkammelech.) 
ANANIAS. 1. (Acts. v. 1-10) One of the 
professed converts to the Ohri^tian faith under 
the preaching of the apostles. When the dis- 
ci})les had thrown their property into a common 
stock, Ananias sold his estate, and brought apart 
of the purchase-money, pretending that it was 
the whole proceeds of th(‘ sale. Being charged 
by J’eter with his flagrant au<l aggravated sin, 
he fell <lo'wn dead uj)on the spot. His wife 
Sapphira, who w^as pi ivy to the fraud of her 
husband, but ignorant of his dreadful end, 
being asked for how much their estate had been 
sold, confimied the falsehood which Ananias 
had told, and instantly met the same dreadful 
tloom. 

2. (Acts xxii. 12) A primitive disciple who 
lived at Damascus, and was commissioned to 
visit Paul soon after his conversion, and restore 
him to sight. The apostle tells us what took 
place on that occasion, and also speaks of Ana- 
nias as a devout man, and highly esteemed in 
the place of his residence. It Is thought by 
many that he was one of the seventy disciples, 
and that he died a martyr. 

il. (Acts xxiii. 2) A .lewish high priest. 
When Paul was commencing his defence before 
the Jewish Sanhe^m, Ananias, who became, 
in 48 A. D., high priest, ordered him to be struck 
upon the mouth. The apostle, sensible of the 
violation of his rights, rebuked the high priest 
for his breach of the very law he was appointed 
to administer. Upon being reminded of the 
official character of Ananias, as “God’s high 

E riest.” the apostle replied, “ I wist not that 
e was God’s nigh priest.” The apostle ‘does 
not plead defective eyesight, or that he did not 
identify the high priest, or that he regarded 
him as a usurper ; out he simply says that, in 
speaking as he had done, the fact tnat he was 
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ftddresfitng the high priest was not at the mo- 
ment present to his mind. The prophetic 
doom pronounced upon him by the apostle was 
verified, for he fell oy the daj^gers of the Sic- 
arii, at the beginning of the J ewish war. He 
was a venal and ambitious hypocrite. 

ANATHEMA (1 Cor. xvi. 22). It means the 
devoting of an animal, person, or place to God, 
or to divine vengeance (Lev. xxvii. 28; Josh, 
vi. 16), that he maybe glorified on it. Another 
Greek form of the same word (anathema) signi- 
fies any gift presented to God, that he may be 
glorified in it, and is used in the original of Luke 
xxi. 5. (See Accursed.) 

Anathema mauanatha is a Syriac excla- 
mation, signifying accumed^ our Lord cometh. 
These resemble the words with which the .1 ews 
began the sentence of utter excommunication ; 
not onljr cutting the subject off from their 
communion, but consigning him, as far as it 
was possible, to everlasting perdition. 

ANATHOTH (dosh. xxi. 18)— a sacerdotal 
city of the tribe of Benjamin, situated a few 
miles north of Jerusalem. It was the birth- 
place of Jeremiah (Jer. i. 1), and the .subject of 
one of his prophecies (Jer. xi. 10-22), as well a-, 
of Isaiah’s (Isa. x. 30). It is also an interesting 
place in connection with the Jewish hifttorv (2 
Sam. xxiii. 27; 1 Ki. ii. 26; Neh. vii. 27). 
Kobinson identifies it as the village of ^Ina^a — 
about four miles from Jerusalem. 

ANCHOK (Acts xxvii. 20). (See Ships..) 

Used symlxjlically, the word denotes what- 
ever sustains the soul amidst the st<*nns of 
griefs and fears that may assail it. The grace 
of hope has such an influence on the believing 
heart, and is called its anchor (Heb. vi. 10). 

ANCIENT OF LAYS (Dan. vii. 0, 13, 22) 
is applied to Jehovah, and evidently refers to 
his eternal and unchanging essence. 

ANDREW (John i. 40) -the son of Jona'^ 
and brother of Simon Peter, was a native of 
Bethsaida, in Galilee, and originally a disciple 
of John the Baptist, whom he left to follow 
our Saviour. Wlien he had found the Messiah, 
he forthwith sought his brother Simon, and 
brought him to Jesus, and soon after they Ixith 
attadlied themselves to the little band of his 
disciples, and followed him till tlie close of his 
ministry. The events with which Andrew was 
particularly connected are rec(>rded in Matt. 
IV. 18-20; Mark xiii. 3; and John i. il5-40; vi. 
3-13 ; xii. 22. Tradition varies as to the scene 
of his apostolical labours, though it is generally 
agreed that he suffered mart>Ttlom. 

ANGEL (Gen. xxiv. 7). This word, both 
in the Greek and Hebrew languages, signifies 
a messenger. The original word is often applied 
to men (2 Sam. ii. 5; Luke vii. 24; ix. 52). 
When tne term is used, as it generally is, to 
designate spiritual beings, it denotes, not the 
nature they bear, but the office they sustiiin 
as God’s messengers, or agents by whom he 
makes known his will and executes the pui'poses 
of his government. 

Our knowledge of the existence of such beings 
ia derived whmly from revelation, and that 
rather incidentally. We know, from their 
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residence and employment^ that they mnet 
XKissess knowledge and punty far beyond our 
present conceptions ; and the titles applied to 
them denote tlie exalted place they hold among 
created intelligeiicies. They are a race oi 
creatures above man, .more highly exalted in 
the great scale of being, and not furnished 
with an animal constitution. “He maketli his 
angels spirits ” — that is, they are not coriK)real 
— have not an animal organism like man. 

Of their appearance and employment we may 
form some idea from the following passages 
viz., Gen. xvi. 7-11. Compare Gen. xviii. 2; 
xix. 2, with Heb. xiii. 2; Judg. xiii. 6; Ezek. 
X. ; Dan. iii. 28; vi. 22; Matt. iv. 11; xviii. 
10; xxviii. 2-7; Luke i. 10; xvi. 22; xxii. 43; 
Acts vi. 15; xii. 0; Heb. i. 14; ii. IG; 2 Thess. 

i. 7; Rev. x. 1, 2, 6. 

Of their nuiiilitr some idea may be inferred 
from 1 Ki. xxii. 10 ; Ps. Ixviii. 17 ; Dan. vii. 
10; Matt. XX vi. 53; Luke ii. 9-14; 1 Cor. iv. 
0; Heb. xii. 22. 

Of their stiengtli we may judge from Ps. ciii. 
20; 2 Pet. ii. 11; Rev. v. 2; xviii. 21 ; xix. 17. 

And we learn their inconceivable activity 
from Judg. xiii. 20; Isa. vi. 2-6; Matt. xiii. 49; 
xxvi. 53; Acts xxvii. 23; Rev. viii. 13. 

The>'e are but a few of the leading passages 
in which some intimations are given of this 
sn])erior order of spiritual beings. There ia 
aLo an <n*der of evil spirits, fallen from their 
first estate, ministering to the will of the prince 
of darkness, and both active and powerful in 
their ojijiosition to the wull and government of 
God (Matt. XXV. 41). There are various degTtM;3 
or cla^ftcs among them (Ejili. i. 21 ; 1 Pet. iii. 
2D- 'Fhe above references, if examined closely, 
w ill afford very satisfactory know ledge respect- 
ing the character, employment, &c., of the 
Iieaveiily messengers. It may not be amiss 
to remark, however, - 

1. 'J'liat the exjiression (Matt. X'vuii. 10) seems 
to denote the relation wdiicli the children of GUxl 
sustain b> him, and of course to his jieople, and 
the watchful care and protection wdiich they 
enjoy. 'J'he angels wdiich minister to them 
belu)ld the face of God— that is, tiiough high in 
honour and dignity, yet they rejoice to do ser- 
N ice to “ these little ones." The same idea is 
suggested in other passages, i\s Ps. xci. 11, 12; 
Luke XV. 10 ; Acts xii. 15. Gr the angels giuird- 
ing the little ones are so lofty in honour that 
they are among the spiritual magnates whoso 
])rerogative it is to stand in thedivme preaoiice 
and near to the throne. 

2. The angels in heaven have never sinned, 
and are not therefore jiartakers of the benefit 
of Christ’s blood, as men are. Yet, as this 
wonderful scheme of mercy and griwie declai’e? 
ami illustrates the infinite glory of the divine 
jierfections, so their conceptions of the divine 
character are enlarged by the contemplation of 
it. and their happiness greatly increased (Eplu 
iU. 10; 1 Pet. i. 12). 

3. They will bo the future companions of the 

heirs of salvation (Heb. xii. 22, ; Rev. v. 11, 

12). They carry souls to par^ise (Luke xvi, 

22 ). 
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4, Angels are to sustain an important office 
in the future and final administration of God’s 
government on earth (Matt. xiii. 39; xxv. 31- 
33; 1 Thess. iv. 16). 

5. Angels* are not proper objects of adoration 
(CoL ii. 18^ Kev. xix. 10). 

The ministration of angels is not the less real, 
though it be mysterious. In foi-mer times 
they assumed the appearance of humanity, and 
were seen as young men, to denote their im- 
mortal youth; young men in shining raiment, 
to symbolize their i)urity and felicity. But the 
Scripture gives no distinct sanction to the idea 
of tutelary spirits. Their agency is alw.ays in 
subordination to the will of God, ainl is em- 
ployed in carrying on the designs of his pro- 
vidence. They are never to be regarded as 
intercessors ; yet they are dei)icted as in some 
way presenting “the prayers of all saints,” 
according to Rev. viii. 3. 

Angel op his presence (Isa. Ixiii. 9) by 
some is supjiosed to denote the highest angel in 
heaven, as “ Gabriel, who stands in the presence 
of God;” but others believe it refers to none 
other than the incarnate Word, the brightness 
of the Father’s glory. 

Angel of the Lord (Gen. xvi. 7) is one of 
the common titles of the pre-incarnate Messiah 
in the Old Testament (Exod. xxiii. 20. Com- 
pare Acts vii. 30-32, and 37, 38). 

Angel of the church (Rev. ii. 1). ^ It is 
said that the chief officer, secretary, minister, 
or representative of the Jewish synagogue, was 
called the angel of the church, because he 
addressed God in their behalf, and offered sup- 
plications as their messenger, or angel, and 
ti'ansacted their necessary business. Others 
take “angel” in an ideal sense, but others take 
the word in its literal meaning — each church 
having a mysterious relation, like the “little 
ones,” to one of the sx^iritual beings or guardians. 

Angel op Ihght. (See Devil.) i 

ANGER (Ps. yii. 11 ; xc. 11) — a strong ' 
emotion, which is sinful or otherwise, according 
to its object and degree. When ascribed to 
holy beings, it is used to denote high disi)leasure 
at sin. In this sense good men may be angry 
and sin not (Neh. v. 6; 2 Pet. ii. 7, 8); and 
even God is said to be “ angry mth the wicked 
every day.” Anger is severely rebuked (Eph. 
iv. 31; Col. iii. 8; and numerous jiassages in 
Proverbs). “Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath,” means, do not cherish it so long 
that it degenerates into malignity and revenge. 

ANGLE (Isa. xix. 8; Hab. i. 15)— the art of 
talcing fish by means of a hook, line, and rod. 
In the passage of Isaiah referred to, the various 
modes of fishing iiractised in Egypt are graphi- 
cally described. The Egyptian fisheries were 
veiy valuable, and Isaiah pronounces the doom 
of Jehovah against them as a principal source 
both of national amusement and sustenance. 
Many representations of the various modes of 
fishing by hook, spear, and net, both in rivers 
and ‘^sluices and ponds,” are found among the 
Egyptian monuments. (See Fish, Net.) 

AjnISE (Matt, xxiii 1^)— properly dliw, or a 
plant of the same family with dilL It grew 
30 
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abundantly in J udea, and the tithe of it was 
scrupulously paid by the Pharisees. (See 
Mint.) 

ANNA (Luke ii. 36) — a descendant of Asher, 
and a prophetess. She was very constant in 
her attemlance on the services oi the temple. 
At a very advanced age she listened to the 

E rophetic blessing which Simeon uttered wliile 
e held the infant Redeemer in his arms, and 
joined in it with great fervour. 

ANNAS (Luke iii. 2). At the commence- 
ment of John’s ministry, Caiaphas and Annas 
were high priests. Ai'uas had held the office 
before, and it was customary to continue the 
title to one who had held the office, after he 
ceased to officiate. This w’as the case with 
Annas. He is mentioned first because he was 
cfdest in years and office. Twm of his sons had 
filled the office in succession ; and he was father- 
in-law to the incumbent at that time. Five of 
his sons w’ere hi^h priests. When our Saviour 
w'as ai)i)rehended, he was carried before Amias 
first, to secure the favour and sanction of one 
who had great influence, and Iw him was sent 
in bonds to Caiajihas (John xviii. 13-24). 

ANOINT (Gen. xxxi. 13). The earliest use 
of this word in the sacred WTitings is in the 
passage cited ; and it signifies in that connection 
the pouring of oil upon the stone which Jacob 
had set uji for a ]>illar (Gen. xxviii. 18). 

The anointing of persons, ] daces, and things, 
with oil or ointment of a ] )articular composi- 
tion, was a mode of consecratifui prescribed by 
divine authority, and extensively practised 
among the Hebrews (Exod. xxviii. 41). The 
ingredients of the ointment, embracing the 
most exquisite ])erfumes, are minutely given 
(Exod. xxx. 23-33), and the common use of it 
was expressly forbidden (Exod. xxx. 33). 

It was customary at festivals, and on other 
great and joyful occasions, to anoint the head 
with fragrant oils; hence it became a sign 
of joy or happiness. This fact explains 2 
Sam. xiv. 2; Ps. xxiii. 5, xcii. 10; Eccl. ix. 8; 
Matt. vi. 17. It is sui)poscd that anointing 
w^as a daily custom; oil maketh the face to 
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shine (Ps. civ. 15 ; Ruth iii. 3). The anointing 
of kings and rulers is particularly prescribed, 
and we have frequent accounts of tne process 
(2 SaixL xix. 10; 1 Ki i 39; xix. 15, 16). 
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Anointing was sometimes done privately by 
Ik prophet (1 Sam. x. 1; xvi. 1-13 1 iKi. xix. 16; 
2 Ki. ix. 1-6), and was a symbolical intimation 
that the person so anointed would at some 
future day ascend the throne. After the mon- 
archy was established, the anointing was done 
by the priest (1 Ki. i. 39), probably in some 
public place (1 Ki. i. 32-^), and, at least on j 
one occasion, in the temple; surrounded by the 
royal guards (2 Ki. xi. 12, 13). 

It was common to anoint the person, or some 
part of it (as the head, feet, hair, &c.), for the 
sake of health or cleanliness, or as a token of 
respect, and also in connection with religious 
observances (Matt. vi. 17 ; Luke vii. 46; John 
xii. 3). When practised to show respect, as 
toward Chiist. ^e most expensive materials 
were used, ana the ceremony was performed in 
such a manner as to denote the most humble 
and submissive reverence. The anointing of 
the sick with oil was also common. Such unc- 
tion is still iiractised in the hiast. The healing 
properties of oil are well known, and though 
the cures wrought by the disciples of our Lord 
were oliviously miraculous, they still employed 
the ordinary means of remedy (Mark vi. 13). | 
The apostolic direction (Jas. v. 14) respecting 
the anointing of the sick, sliows us that, together 
with prayer, the approjiriate means of Iiealing 
should be employed in dependence upon or in 
the name of tne Lord, liiis anointing, it will 
be observed, is commended with a view to its I 
healing effect, for which ])urpose it was in con- 1 
stant use among the .lews. Of course, to em- 
I)loy it for the j)rofessed pur]X)se of sanctifying 
the soul, or pre])aring it tor death, is sinful ami 
highly superstitious. It is clear that the use 
of this passage to justify such practices is a 
gross perversion of language. 

The bodies of the dead ^v'e^e often anointed, 
to X)reserve them from corruption. It was, in 
short, the J ewish method of embalming (Mark 
xiv. 8; xvi. 1; Luke xxiii. 56). 

The Anointed, or Messiah (or in (Ireek the 
Christ), aiiplied to Jesus, signifies that he was 
consecratea, and qualified by .Jehovah to the 
great work of man's redemption. The term 
Messiah, or anointed, is given by God to I'yinis, 
because God had consecrated him to the \\ork 
of relieving the captive Jews in Babylon. 
Such a divine consecration applies in a far 
higher sense to Jesus, the Son of God, w'ho is 
constituted our high priest and intercessor, ivas 
anointed with the Holy Ghost, of wliich the 
anointing of priests, pro])hets, and kings, un- 
der the Jewish dispensation is supiiosed to be 
typical (Ps. xliv. 7 ; Isa. Ixi. 1 ; i)an. ix. 24 ; 
Luke iv. 18, 21 ; Acts iv. 27 ; x. 38). The 
terms anoint y anointedy and anointinffy are em- 
ployed also’ in a variety of forms to illustrate 
the sanctifying influences of divine grace upon 
the soul (2 Cor. i. 21; 1 John ii. 20-27; liev. 
iii. 18}. 

Answer, in addition to the ordina^ 
meanings of this term, it often denotes in 
Scripture simply to continue a discourse. 

AnT (Prov. vi. 6; xxx, 25) — a little in- 
secti remarkable for industry, economy, and 
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architectural skill. They are called by an 
inspired "writer “exceeding wise;* aud Cicero 
was so filled with wonder at their wisdom that 
he declared they must have mind, reason, and 
memory. But the account of the manner in which 
they collect grain, and x>revent it ffom germin- 
ating, by nibbling out the germ, is entirely 
fanciful, as is also the supijosition that they lay 
up grain for wnter. That they provide tliem- 
s dves food in the season of it is rightly inferred 
from their whole character and habits; and the 
reproach of the sluggard is, that he lets the 
summer xiass and the harvest end, while he is 
indulging in sloth and idleness (Prov. vi. 6). 
This is all that Solomon means to say ; and the 
inference usually deduced is as erroneous in 
interx)retation as it is false in fact. The \rise 
man only aflirnis that the ant improves the 
l>ro})iti<)Us (»])])ortunity, but the sluggard ne- 
glects it. He says nothing of the ant col- 
lecting food and storing it in magazines for 
consumption during winter ; for in winter ants 
are torjjid, and need no food. The vulgar error 
as to the foresight of the ants has no siqii^orfc 
in tlie sacred waitings nor in natural history. 
Yet the blunder has been a prevalent one, for 
Bochart adduces men of all ages and countries 
w'ho believed it. 

ANTICHRIST (1 .Tolm ii. 18, 22). Thisw^ord 
occurs only in tlie 3’lpistles of .John. Theo- 
logians have sujqjosed it to denote—- 

1. A great ])ower to arise at a period succeed- 
ing the apo.stoIi<‘ <lay.s, and which W'ould oxq^ose, 
with great viruh'nce and bkisxdiemy, the doc- 
trines and disciples of Christ. The same j^ow'cr 
is 8UX)X>osed by many to be meant in 2 Thess. 
ii. 3, 8, 1); Rev. xvii., xviii. Or, 

2. False teachers, who are hostile to tho 
cliurch of Christ, and to the s^iirit and iwecoj^ts 
of liis religi(>n. This antichrist was in the 
world in the days of the ai^ostles (1 John iv. 3). 

The views of onr ordinary theology as to the 
nature of antichrist are neither distinct nor 
w’cll-foundcvl. Whatever j^redictions of the 
rise, growdli, and malignity of the i^apal pow'er 
may i>e found in Timothy, Thessalonians, or 
Revelation'^, it is clear that the antichrist of 
John is not to ]>e identified \vith them. John 
8i>ecifies wliat he means by antichrist, for 
he was in existence in his owti day; nay, 
“ There were many antichrists.” The error of 
antichrist is declared t(^ be, denial of the Father 
and Son, —or still more ju'ccisely, denial that 
“ Je.sus Clirist is come in the flesh.” The 
emx»hasis lies on the last words, in the fiesh. 
Denial of the real humanity of J esus was the 
error of antichrist. Now’, w'e know that this 
denial of Christ “in tho flesh ” was the capital 
error of the Gnostic heresy. This heresy ex- 
1 isted in the days of the apostle, WTOught great 
havoc in the clumch, and answers to these 
depicted features of antichrist. The man who 
held it became anti-chilst—a^ainst Christ — 
against him in his actual, anomted, and con- 
secrated humanity or flesh. 

ANTIOCH. 1. (Acts xi 26) The capital 
of SyriOj founded by Selenius Nicator, 300 B.a 
It was situated on a bend of the Orontes, and 
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was once a place of great opulence, learned 
tenement, and commercial enterprise. Its 
citizens enjoyed peculiar civil privileges, and it 
ranked as the ttiird city of the Homan provinces. 
The beauty and salubrity of its situation, amidst 
flowing streams and cypress mroves, was un- 
paralleled ; and here, too. was the famous shrine 
of Daphne. Paul ana Barnabas preached 
here; and here, too, the name Christian was 
first apx^lied to the disciples, whether as a term 
of reproach or as a mere distinctive title, is not 
certain. The same word occurs Acts xxvi. 
28 ami 1 Pet. iv. 16. Galileans or Niizarenes 
were terms of reproach ; but the name Christian 
merely denoted the adherents of Christ, or the I 
Messiah. (See Christian.) ^ | 

Antioch was the centre of the first mission- 
ary enterprises. From it Paul started on his 
missionary circuits. From being the capital 
of Syrian heathendom, it soon liecame a noted 
city of Eastern Ciiristendoiii, and has ])een 
famed as the place of tlie birth and the scene of 
the earlier labours of the elocpient Greek father, 
Chrysostom. 

Many calamities hjive befallen this city of j 
Greek kings and Koman governors. It lias , 
been besieged and idundered at least fifteen j 
times; and in one instance 117,000 i>ersons 


apes are called in the Hebrew text kophim, a 
foreign or Sanscrit term, showine that ^ey had 
been broiight from India or Ceylon. 

APELLES (Pom. xvi. 10). His origin and 
residence are unknown, but his character is 
given in three words — approved in Christ. 

APHARSITES (Ezra iv. 9). This, with 
several other tribes named in the same connec- 
tion, are supposed to have been colonies from 
Chaldea, Media, and Persia, who settled in 
Samaria^ 

APHEK-ctVarfc?. 1. (1 Sam. iv. 1:11)> 
city on the border of Judah and Benjajgfiin, 
east of Jerusalem, where the Israelites were 
defeated by the Philistines, and the ark taken 
from them, 'i'his jdace is supjiosed to be the 
same wliicli is elsewhere callea Aphekah (Josh, 
XV. 58). 

2. A city in the plain of Esdraelon, not far 
from Slmnem, in the vicinity of whicli Saul 
I and Jonathan fell in battle (1 Sam. xxix. 1). 
Nigh the same locality, or another of the same 
name, was the encampment before the battle 
in which the suns of Eli fell. 

8. A city in the tribe of Asher, also called 
Aphik (Judg. i. 81), situated in Lebanon, on 
the northern liorder of Canaan. 

4. Another towui of the same name, situated 


were slain or taken prisoners. Three times has at the head of the Wady Fik, 6 miles east 
it been visited witn famine, tw ice with fire, of the l^ake of Galilee appears to be the sj)ot 
and once with plague ; and bnir times it w’as that Benhadad assembled the Syrian troops 
overthrown by earthquakes, by one of wdiich (Josh. xii. 18; xiii. 4; xix, 80; 1 Ki. xx. 26). 
25,000 persons arc sn])posed to have X’^riahed. APHEKAH, ) q i . 

These visitations of God have long since re- APHIK. j bee a o\e. 

diiced the city to desolation. The sidendid APHRAH. (See Ophrah.) 

buildings of ancient times have given xdace to APOLLONIA (Acts xvii. 1)— a c^ of 

mean hovels of the x^resent Antakia. Macedonia, situated at tlie head of the .^gean 

2. Antioch (Acts xiii. 14) was the name of Sea, on a x^romontory between TTiessalonica 
the cai)ital of the X)rovince of Pisidia, in Asia and Philippi. 

Minor. It has been identified witli a place j APOLLOS (Acts xviii. 24). He was bom 
tailed Yalobatch by Anindell and Hamilton. ! at Alexandria, in Egyx)t, of Jewish parents. 
Paul and Barnabas i)reached there; and we j and is described as an “eloquent mam ana 
have a fuller abstract of one of Paul’s sermons i mighty in the Scrix)tures.” As one of John’s 
at this idace than of any of the apostolic i diseixues, he had been instructed in the elements 
tUswurses. A violent i)er8ecution was raised of the Christian faith, and came to Ex)he8us to 
against them, and they were coni])e]led to flee sj)eak and teach the things of the Lord. He 
for their lives. There were at least sixteen was there more x>articnlarly and fully taught 
cities of the name of Antioch in Syria and the d«>ctrines of the G<jsj)el bv Aquila and 
Asia Minor. Priscilla, wdio had tliemselves been favoured 

ANTIPATE IS (Acts xxiii. 31) —a town be- with the comi>any and instruction of Paul at 
tween Cesarea and J erusalem, ten or fifteen Corinth, and on a voyage from that city to 
miles from Jox>pa. It was founded l>y Herod Ephesus. He afterwards went into Achaia, 
the Great, and was the x>lace to wLich Paul where his labours were crowned wdth abundant 


was conveyed by the Roman guard, to escax)e success. At ( 'orinth, too, he was regarded as 
the consxiiracy fomied against him by the J ew's, a powerful and successful preacher of the Gos- 
who had agreed to waylay him on the follow- pel. Paul had already been instrumental in 
ing day, and put him to death. Antiimtris establishing a church there, to the care of which 
was built on the ruins of a xJace called by Axk)11os succeeded (1 Cor. iii. 6). The mem- 
Josephus Kapharsaba — the sound of which is bers of it were divided into parties, some being 
still preserved in the Arabic name of the village i>articularly partial to Paul, others to Apollos, 
wMcn occupies its site. and othprs still to Cexihas. Some peculiarity 

APE (1 Ki. X. 22). This animal, which bears of style, illustration, or delivery, on the part 
a rude resemblance to the human race, both in of these three men, may have ori^ated tnose 
figure and physical capacity, was among the unseemly preferences. The rebuke of the 
articles of merchandise imported from Ophir axiostle ! I Cor. i. 12) is directed against these 
in Solomon’s ships. The royal naturalist per- partialities, in all which the power and grace of 
Jbaps “w^hed his fleet to imxiort living specimens (lod seemed to be overlooked or disregarded, 
of foreign animals for his investigation. Those | It has been remarked as an exemplary trait of 
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cliaracter of these two eminent servants, that derived from the circumstance that it ia on the 
the contention of their respective friends and Appian wa^ a road leading from Rome to 
admirers had no effect on their love and respect Capua, which was made by Appius Claudius ; 
for each other. They both refrained from and, being at the north end of a canal, it con- 
visiting the church while it was distracted with tained a forum or market-place, to which pedlars 
such prejudices and partialities, though a and petty merchants resorted in great numbers; 
worldly ambition might have selected it as the and it had many taverns, 
field and the season of self-aggrandizement. APPLES, APPLE TREE (Song ii. 3 ; Joel 
‘ (See Corinth.) i. 12). It is generally agreed that these terms 

APOLLYON. (See Abaddon.) refer to the citron tree, and its fruit. The 

APOSTLE. 1. (Matt. x. 2) This term was proper apple tree is very rare in the East, and 
given originally to the twelve chief disciples of its fruit is destitute both of beaut;^ ana fra- 
our Lord. Their names were — Simon Peter, grance, and in both these respects it ill accords 
Andrew, J ames and J ohn (sons of Zebedee) ; with the allusions to it in the sacred writings. 
Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew, But the citron corresponds to alPsaid in the 
James, and Lebbeus, who is also called Judas Song of Solomon of its 
nr Judo (sons of Alpheus); Simon the Canaan- beauty, its fragrance, 
ite; and Judas Iboariot. Christ’s charge to j its delicious fruits, and 
them is recorded in Matt. x. 5-42, and is worthy its refreshing shade, 
to be diligently studied. Their history, as far Others prefer the orange 
as they are known, will be found under their as tlie object of allusion, 
respective names. Apples of gold in 

As may be gathered from the lists given in pictures op silver 
various olaces, the twelve appear to have lieen (Prov. xxv. 11) is a 
arranged, for some reason or other, into three figurative expression, 
bands of fours, — Peter always at the head of the comjjaring delicious 
first, Philip of the second, and James Alidicei fndt in silver baskets, 
of the third four. or salvei’s curiously 

The office and commission of apostles were wrought like basket- 
remarkable in the following particulars: — (1.) work, and i>erhaps re- 
They were all required to have been eye and presenting animals or 
ear-witnesses of what they testified (John xv. landscaiMiS, to season- 
27 ; Acts i. 21, 22 ; xxii. 14, 15 ; 1 Cor. ix. able advice msely and 
1; XV. 8; 1 John i. 3). (2.) They were all courteously adminis- 
called or chosen by our Saviour himself (Luke tere<l. 
vi. 13 ; Gab i. 1). Even Matthias is not an Apple op the eye (Prov. viL 2 ; Zech. ib 



exception to this remark, as the determination 8). In these passages reference is had to the 
of the lot was of God (Acts i. 24-26). (3.) They keen sensibility of the ball of the eye. The 
were inspired (John xvi. 13). (4.) They had samefigmre is used (Deut. xxxib 10; Ps. xyii. 
the power of working miracles, and of imparting 8) to denote the most complete protection 
Bpintual gifts (Mark xvi. 20; Acts ib 43; Heb. and security. And in Lam. in 18 the phrase, 
if. 4; Acts xix. 6; Rom. i. 11). “apple of thine eye,” is figuratively used. for 

2. The terra apostle is applied to our Saviour tears. 

(Heb. iii. 1), and with singular propriety, as in AQUILA (Acts xviib 2)— a Jew bom at 
the character of Messiah he is emphatic^y the Pontus, in Asia Minor. Being driven from 
sent of God. Rome by a decree of the emperor Claudms, 

3. The word is used in an inferior or ecclesi- requiring all J ews to leave that city, he and 
astical sensi^ to signify a companion of the his wife Priscilla came to Corinth, and were 
apostle — as Barnabas (Acts xiv. 4) and others dwelling there at the time of Paul’s first visit 
who did public service for the churches, as in to tlmt city (Acts xviib 1). They were of like 
2 Cor. riii. 23 ; Phil. ii. 25. (See James.) occupation (tent-makers), and Paul was re- 

APOTHECARY (Exod. xxx. 35) — a per- ceived and hospitably entertained at Aquila’s 
fumer, or dealer in perfumes. The sacred house, and they also accompanied him from 
ointment was to be prepared by one of them. Corinth to Ephesus. On some occasion they 
APPAREL. (See Clothes.) rendered Paul very important service, and a 

APPEAL (Acts xxv. 11) — the principle of very warm friendship existed between them 
appeal was early recognized in the Mosaic (Rom. xvd. 3-5). (See Apollos.) 
ffirisprudence (I)eut. xvii. 8, 9); and by the All (Nura. xxi 28), or RABBAH-MOAB 
Roman law every accused citizen had a right — the chief town of Moab, was situated 
to carry his cause before the emperor at Rome, or 25 miles south of the river Arnon, It is 
by appeal from the judgment of the inferior called Rabbah or Great, as the chief town of 
magi^ates. the Ammonites was called Rabbah-Ammon^ 

APPII-FORIJM (Acts xxviii. 15) — the place and by the Greeks it was called Areopolis. 
where Paul met several of his brethren from Itspresent name is Rabba; and modern travel- 
Rome, when he was on liis way to that lers have discovered two copious fountains near 
city as a prisoner. It was about 43 miles the ruins of the ancient city (Num. xxb 15), 
from Rome, and is identified with ruins called ARAB AH (Josh, xviib 18). The word occurs 

Treponto, on the Naples road. The name is only here in our version as a proper name op a 
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Mo^niphical term, but it often occurs in the 
Hebrew as a local designation, “the Arabah.” 
It fflgnifies that most remarkable deep valley, 
unequalled on the face of the earth, which 
exten^ fr(^ Hermon, 150 miles in length, to 
the high cliffs which intercept it 10 miles south 
of the Dead Sea; and from which it stretches 
ag^ to the Elanitic gulf of the Ked Sea. In 
this last part, 100 miles long, must have neen 
many of ^e joumejdngs of the Israelites. The 
portion through which the J ordan runs is now 
called el-Ghor, but the southern part keeps its 
old name. It is usually translated ‘ ‘ plains, ” in 
connection with Moab, Jordan, Jericho; and 
often in thfe prophets it signifies a desert, or, as 
the word means, a place burned and parched uj). 

ARABIA (1 Ki. x. 15}— called by the natives 
the peninsula of the Arabs, lies in Western 
Asia, south and south-west of Judea. Various 
derivations of the name have been given, and 
the most probable opinion is that which refers 
the name to the term arabah, found in Hebrew 
and the cognate tongues, which denotes a wide 
plain or waste. Such an api)ellation to a 
coimtry of sand, rocks, and desert, is very 
appropriate. It is 1,500 miles from north to 
south, and 1,200 from east to west, or about 
four times the extent of the kingdom of France. 
It is bounded north by Syria, east by the 
river Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, south 
by the Indian ocean, and west by the Red Sea, 
Palestine, and part of Sjria. It is described 
in three divisions, the name of each being in- 
dicative of the face of the soil and its general 
character ; — 

X. Akabia Desekta (or the Desert) is a 
wide waste of burning sand, with here and 
there a palm tree and a spring of brackish 
water. This was the country of the I shmaelites, 
and is inhabited by the modem Bedouins. 

2. Arabia Petrea (or Rocky) comprehends 
what was formerly the land of Midian. The 
Edomites and the Amalekites also dwelt here, 
and a very powerful and independent tribe of 
Ishmaelit^. It was a land of shepherds, and 
the scene of some of the most interesting events 
in the history of man. Horeb and Sinai were 
within its bounds. Great attention has been 
paid to its localities by modem travellers, in 
order to identify, if possible, the places so often 
mentioned in early Scripture. It is verily a 
land of “ drought and of the shadow of death.” 

Moses might well name it the “great and 
terrible wilderness,” for it consists of sandy 
wastes, precipitous ravines, and bleak and 
barren mountains — “rocks, cragSj and knolls 
confusedly hurled.” The dreariness of its 
desolation is truly appalling. 

3. Arabia Felix (or happy) was an ex- 
cee^gly fruitful land. The inhabitants, who 
claim their descent from Shem, were unlike 
the sh^herds and robbers who occupied the 
other districts. They had permanent abodes, 
supported themselves by amculture and com- 
merce, and once possess^ a high degree of 
wealth and refinement. 

Arabia was originally peopled by a variety 
of races, both Hamite and Snemite. The pos- 
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terity of Joktan, of Cush, of Abraham by 
Keturah, of Ishmael, and of Lot, seems all to 
have oririnally settled in Arabia. But the 
general character of all these oriental races did 
not very greatly vary, and in process of time 
they seem to have been almost amalgamated. 

it is supposed that many of the articles men- 
tioned in Exod. xxx. 23, 24, particularly the 
balm, were imported from Arabia ; and even 
at this day caravans of merchants, the descend- 
ants of the Cushites, Ishmaelites, and Midian- 
ites, are found traversing the same deserts, 
conveying the same ai tides, and in the same 
manner, as in the days of Moses. 

It has been said, that if any i)eople in the 
world afford, in their history, an instance of 
high antiquity and great simplicity of manners, 
the Arabs surely do. Coining among them, 
one can hardly help fancying himself suddenly 
carried back to the ages immediately succeed- 
ing the flood. ( )f all nations, the Arabs have 
si)read farthest over the glolte, .and in all their 
wanderings have preserved their language, 
manners, and lieculiar customs, more perfectly 
than any other nation. The best illustrations 
of Bible customs and language come from 
Arabia. Its j)eople are still, in appearance, 
habits, and modes < J life, what they were when 
the Jewish re])ublic w'as settled in Palestine. 
They still dwell in tents — the females live in 
seclusion, and they retain the old formalities 
of welcome, salutation, and hospitality. The 
salam aleikum — i^eace be with you — that was 
heard in the desert wlnm a traveller came to 
the tent door in the days of Aliraham, is pro- 
nounced still. Many of the Arabians living 
by robbery, rejoice in the fieetness of their 
horses as in the period of the Hebrew prophets. 
The language of Arabia, as a sister tongue of 
Hebrew, but much more flexible and multi- 
form, affords very go-eat pliilological assistance 
to the interpreter of the Old Testament. The 
freshest illustrations of many Scriptural usages 
are thus brouglit from Arabia, and are to us 
more valuable and fragrant than the spices and 
gold of its famed ainl early merchandise. Its 
earliest names in Scrixiture are the East 
country ” (Gen. xxv. fi), and its jinpulation are 
called children of the East,’’’* (Judg. vi. 3; vii. 
12; &c.) 

ARAD (Judg. i. 16)— a city in the southern 
border of Judea, whose king opposed the pas- 
sage of the children of Israel. A hill called 
Tel Arad lies about eight hours from Hebron, 
and may represent the place. 

ARAM — high lands. (See Syria.) It de- 
notes the elevated table-land, 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, which stretches from the 
head of the Jordan to the Euphrates. It is 
often joined to other terms — as Aram-Maachah, 
Aram-Naharaim, or Mesopotamia, lying be- 
tween the Tigri.s and Euphrates. 

ARARAT— cMrfictf (Gen. viii. 4)— an ele- 
vated plateau, lying near the centre of the 
kingdom of Armenia. It contained several 
dries, which were the residence of the succes- 
sive kings and governors of Armenia ; and hence 
the word Ararat is often applied to the whole 
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kingdom. The word translated “the land of 
Armenia ” (2 Ki. xix. 37 ; Isa. xxxviii. 38) is, in 
the original, Ararat. In the north-east i>art 
of Armenia is a rang<‘ of mountains, called 
Agridayk by the n.'ti\e^, <>n the summit of 
which the ark is su) i]) 0 '^{'d to liave rested. 
There are two jieaks, .ilioiit 7 miles apart, 
the highest of which is 17,000 foot above tlie 
level of the sea, and is per]»etiKil!v voveied 
witli ‘^iiovv. Whf'u \i<'\\o<l lioin the ])lain 
below, one would think that the highest 
nH)Uiit.uiis »>f the wmrld had been ])iled upon 
each otlier, to form tliis one sublime immensity 
of earth, and rocks, and snow — this aw’ful 
monument of tlie antediluvian world — this 
stupendous link in tin* history of man before 
and since the Hood. Once the population of 
the whole wide world was embraced in one 
sniall fainily, and that family inhabited this 
' MHO hn'''^’n ’■t* was tln'ii spoken, 
l! ’’1' bow ni tilt' ( o\ eiiant Avas set ; 

and liere v>.is erected the altar, after the 
dreadful catastrophe* of the destniction of the 
world. Tlie iniinediate vicinity of the moun- 
tain is inhnlhtt'd by Kurds — a savage tribe of 
Mohammedans. Andsince the lost war betwreen 
itussiaand I’ersia, the Kussiaii boundaries have 
been so extended as to embrace Ararat ; and 
now Kussia, Persia, and Turkey meet around 
that mountain. 

There has been much ('oidrovi-my .is to the 
fact whether the ark ri'sted on thus mountain, 
for the language of (lenesis is quite indefinite, 
and 8] leaks only of the mountains of Ararat. 
The mountain to which local tradition points 


(which was in 1829, apparently for the first 
time, ascended by a gentleman (Parrot) be- 
longing to a Hussian scientific expedition) ia 
so very high, and its sides so very steep, rugged, 
and dangerous, that we cannot conceive it to 
be the sjiot where the ark rested- The safe 
descent of all the inhabitants of the ark from 
its summit would seem to be a miracle almost 
as great a.s their preservation from the whalers 
of the deluge ; and the idea of such a miracle 
we are not warranted to entertain. The Scri})- 
ture narrative leaves the spot undetermined, 
and only says that the huge vessel grounded 
at len^h on one of the Armenian mountains. 
Some have found difficulty even in this state- 
ment, chiefly in consequence of the phraseology 
of Gen. xi. 2, which has been supposed to denote 
that the place w^here the ark rested was east of 
the plain of Sliinar, whereas the Ararat of 
Armenia is west of it. But the phrase ren- 
dered “from the east” may be ti audited 
“eastw'ard,” or with Kalisch, “in the " 
The prophet Jeremiah (Jer. li. 27) speaks of 
Ararat as one of the countries of the norths 
from which an invading force should <'t>m(' 
against Babylon ; and this correctly describ 
situation of Ararat in Armenia; it is .w 
due north of Babylon. 

ARAUNAH, or ORNAN (2 Sam xvw. iin 
— was a Jebusite, and called “a king," who 
lived at Jerusalem, and owned a threshing- 
place or floor, where the temple wj\s afterwanls 
bnilfc. In consequence of the sin of David the 
king, a pestilence was sent through the nation, 
which had already, perhaps in one day, swept 
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off 70,000 of its inhabitants. An angel was 
seen hovering over the threshing-floor of Arau- 
nah, with his arm lifted up for the destruction 
of Jerusalem. David was humbled and con- 
fessed ^ sin, and the Lord, by Gad the pro- 
phet, directed him to go to that spot and build 
an altar there unto the Lord. He obeyed, and 
when he came to the spot and made knovui his 
business, Araunah refused to receive anything 
for it, but offered it to him, together with oxen 
for sacrifices, and the timber of the threshing 
instruments for fuel. David refused to receive 
them as a gift, as he would not offer to the 
Lord that which had cost him nothing. He 
therefore bought the oxen for 50 shekels of 
silver (2 Sam. xxiv. 24), and the whole place 
for 600 shekels of gold (1 Chr. xxi. 25), and 
offered his sacrifices, which were accented, and 
the plague was stayed. 

AKBA. (See Hebron.) 

ARCHANGEL — the prince or chief of an- 
gels. The Lord J esus (1 Tliess. iv. 16) is said 
to “descend with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel.” The awful scene of the resur- 
rection is attended by angels, whose presence 
is indicated by the sublime shout of their leader 
— heralding and announcing the approach of 
the Son of God. Michael is called the arch- 
angel (Jude 9), and it is generally believed tliat 
a created, though highly exalted, being is de- 
noted by the term, and not He “whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from everlasting.” 
Some have held the opinion that the arcliangel 
is indeed Christ, the T^ord of the armies of 
heaven. Such an opinion, however, has no 
scriptural support. Others again have espoused 
the notion that there were seven archangels — 
as if John meant them when he Bjjeaks of the 
seven spirits before the throne. 

ARCHELAUS (Matt. ii. 22)-a son of 
Herod the Great. On the decease of his father, 
the same year that our Saviour was born, 
Archelaus succeeded to the government of 
Judea and reigned there, when Joseph and 
Mary, with the infant Jesus, were returning 
from Egypt, whither they had gone to escape 
the fuiy of Herod. Arclielaus, how’ever, was 
much like his father in the jealousy and malig- 
nity of his temper, and “ the holy family ” were 
therefore still afraid to return to Bethlehem. 
He was deposed and banished in the tenth 
year of his reign. 

ARCHER (Gen. xxi. 20) — one who is skilled 
in the use of the bow and arrows, as Ishmael 
and Esau were. (See Armour.) 

ARCHI (Josh. xvi. 2)— a southern border of 
Ephraim, celebrated as the birthplace of Hu- 
shai, David’s friend ; but the site is unknown. 
(See Htjshai.) 

ARCTURUS (Job xxxviii. 32) — the name 
of a constellation in the northern heavens — 
probably Ursa Major. Some have conjectured 
that Jupiter and his satellites were intended in 
the allusion of the j>oet. Others suppose this 
and other stars mentioned in Job to nave been 
the leading constellations of spring and autunm 
in the daw of the patriarch, and have sought, 
by caleulations based upon the precession of 
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the equinoxes, to fix the time when the book 
of Job may have been composed. 

AREOPAGITE, AREOPAGUS (Acts 
xvii. 19, 34). The first term is the title of the 
judges of the supreme tribunal of Athens. The 
name is derived from Areopa^is (the hiU of 
Mars), which signifies either the court itself, 
or the hill or spot on which it was held. It 
was a rocky elevation almost in the centre of 
the city, and commanded a wide range (ff pros- 
IDCct. The eye looked around and below on 
works and w’onders of art — statues, altars, and 
temples ; and on the glorious scenery of nature 
— mountains, islands, and seas. The tribunal 
that assembled here was most ancient in origin 
and venerable in character ; and among other 
objects of trust and j\irisdiction, civil, social, 
and political, had i)articular cognizance of all 
blaspneniies against the lieathen gods; and 
therefore Paul, wdio so i^ointedly condemned 
the idolatries of tlie city, while he urged them 
to .seek and .serve Jehovah, as the only living 
and true (iod, was esteemed “a setter forth of 
strange gods,” and was brought to the hill of 
Mars for trial. He there exliihited the sin and 
folly of idol worship with such power, tliat 
Dionysius, one of the judges, and Damaris, and 
several other persons, believed his testimony. 

It is said that the sessions of the Areopagus 
were held only in the night, that the minds 
of the judges might not be distracted or biassed 
by extraneous objects. The power of this 
court gradually declined, as the state I)ecame 
more cormpt. Its fame rested ui)on its tra- 
ditionary integrity and glory; its members 
ceased at length to ])e what they were for 
gravity and impartiality in the davs of Solon, 
when the archons, who had -well served the 
state, were (mrolled on its bench for life. At 
last, under Roman domination and degeneracy, 
it ceased to exist. (See Athens.) 

ARETAS (2 Cor. xi. 32)— the king of Syria 
at the time the governor of Damascus attempted 
to apprehend Paul (Acts. ix. 24, 25). He was 
father-in-law to Herod Antipas; but as An- 
tipas divorced his wife, and she returned to 
her father, war was declared against the Jewish 
prince, and Damascus during the struggle may 
probably have been seize(f and held by a 
lieutenant of Aretas. 

ARGOB (Dent. iii. 4) — a district of Bashan, 
the kingdom of belonging to the half tribe 
of Manas.seh. It lay east of the sea of Galilee, 
and contained sixty fortified cities. This region 
of black basalt was afterwards called Trachoni- 
tis, and is now named the Lejah. 

ARIEL — lion of God (Ezra viii. 16) — wa^l. 
The name of one of Ezra’s chief men. 2. The 
original word means “eAc lion Oodf^ and 
J erusalem being the chief city of tfudah, whose 
emblem was a lion (Gen. xlix. 9), the word 
Ariel is applied to that city (Isa. xxix. 1). 
Some resort to the Arabic for the meaning of 
the term as applied to Jerusalem, and make it 
signify fire, or fire-hearth, as if it contained 
an allusion to the altar. 

ARIMATHEA. (See Rama.) 

AMlOC^—liorUike, och being an intensive 
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termination— the king of Ellassar (Gen. xiv. 
Ih also the captain of Nebuchadnezzar’s guard 
(Dan. ii. 14). 

ARISTAKCHUS (Acts xix. 29) was a 
Thessalonian, and one of those who accom- 
panied Paul to Ephesus, and shared his labours 
there. He was nearly killed in the tumult 
which Demetrius excited in that city, and it is 
said that he was finally beheaded at Rome. 
Paul alludes to him both as his fellow-labourer 
and fellow-prisoner (Col. iv. 10 ; Phile. 24). 

ARK (Gen. vi. 14) — the vessel constructed 
by Noah, at God’s command, for the i^reserva- 
tion of himself and family, and a stock of the 
various animals, &c., when the earth was devas- 
tated by the flood. 

According to ordinary calculation, it was 
450 feet long, 75 in breadth, and 45 in height, 
and was designed to float, when borne u]) by 
the waters. It had lower, second, and third 
storeys, besides what, in common vessels, is 
called the hold. A door was placed in the 
side, and it had al‘<o a window made of some 
translucent substance for the admission of light. 

The ark was constructed of p)iiher woo<l, and 
covered with bitumen or pitch, to exclude 
water, as tar is now u^ed for the like purpose. 
The bitumen now found in the East, as we are 
told by travellers, is so like the Stockholm 
pitch that they can be distinguished from each 
other only by the })eculiar smell and superior 
hardness of the ]>itumen. 

It is doubtful where the ark w\as built, and 
also how much time was employed u]M)n it. 
On the latter point the weight of o] union is, 
that it was from 100 to 120 years ; the former 
period being inferred from comparing Gen.^ v. 
32 and vii. 0 ; and the latter from comparing 
Gen. vi. 5 with 1 Pet. iii. 20. 

The form of the ark is supi>osed to have been 
an oblong square, with a flat bottom and sloping 
roof ; it was a huge box for floating, not a ship 
for sailing, and has been the theme of much 
speculation. To show the variance of opinions, 
it may be enough to say, that in the single 
point of the number of apartments, the compu- 1 
tation has vai-ied from 72 to 400. Some of the i 
results of modern investigations liave, how- 
ever, been highly valuable. Cavillers have 
sometimes started ditficulties respecting the 
capacity of the ark to contain what the sacred 
history informs us was put into it; and it 
has also been iisked where Noah could have 
acquired skill sulficient to construct such a 
vessel for such a i)urpose. The degree of skill 
is after all a matter of small moment ; for after 
the most accurate computations by those best 
versed in shipbuilding, and supposing the 
dimensions given in the sacred history to be 
geometrically exact, it is found that the vessel, 
m all its known imiiis and proportions, is in 
accordance with many receivecf principles of 
naval architecture. And on the subject of 
capacity, the point has been satisfactorily estab- 
lisned, that upon the smallest estimate of the 
cubit measure, the ark was fully adequate to 
the purpose for which it was prepared. If we 
adopt the Egyptian cubit oi 25 inches, which 
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Professor Piazzi Smyth insists on, the ark 
would be 625 in length, 104 in breadth, and 
62| in depth, containing 4,068,984 cubic feet 
— an amjAitude beyond that of the “Great 
Eastern.” 

TTie ark of Noah occupies a prominent place 
in the ancient Eastern mytholo^, and in va- 
rious forms and with attendant images is often 
found among religious sculptures and medals. 

Whether every species of animal was in the 
ark is a question, the answer to which is modi- 
fied by the opinion formed as to the extent of 
the deluge — ie., whether it were universal in 
the literal sense, or only extended so far as the 
race of mankind had increased. If the former 
theory be adopted, many difficulties present 
themselves; if the latter, then every species 
frequenting the haunts of man, and indis- 
pensa])le to his comfort, was preserved in the 
floating receptacle with himself. (See Flood.) 

Ark of the Covex^vnt. The Hebrew word 
denoting this is dilferent from the preceding 
(Exod. XXV. 10). A small chest, constructed 
in a particular form and manner, and for a 
specific purpose, by the express command of 
dehoxah. It was 3 feet and 9 inches in 
length, and 2 feet 3 inches in width and 
height. It was made of shittim wood, and 
c( )vered with jjlates of gold. A border or crown 
of gold encircled it near the top, and it was 
sunnounted by the mercy-seat, which was of 
solid gold, and answered the j^urpose of a 
cover or lid to the ark. On each end of the 
mercy-seat xvas placed a golden im^e, repre- 
senting cherubim facing inwards, and ben^g 
down over the ark. Two rings of gold were 
attached to the body of the ark on each side, 
through which passed the staves or jxiles that 
were used in carrying it from place to place. 
These were made of the same wood with the 
ark, and were overlaid in the same manner. 
The ark contained — 1. A golden pot, in which 
the three (juarts of manna were preserved 
(Exod. xvi. 33) ; 2. Aaron's rod, which miracu- 
lously budded and blossomed, and yielded fruit 
(Num. xvii. 10); and, 3. Iffie tables of the 
testimony, or the tables of the Ten Command- 
ments, written with the finger of God, and 
constituting the testimony or evidence of the 
covenant between God and the people (Dent, 
xxxi. 26). Hence it is sometimes called tlie ark 
of the testimony, and sometimes the ark of 
the covenant (Exod. xxxiv. 29 ; xL 20 ; Heb. 
ix. 3, 4). The apparent contradiction between 
Heb. ix. 3, 4 and 1 Ki. xdii. 9 may be recon- 
ciled either by supposing (what is not improb- 
able) that the contents of the ark were 
different at the different periods referred to, 
or that the phrase, “wherein” in Hebrews, 
refers not to the ark, but to the remote ante- 
cedent- viz., “the tabernacle which is called 
the Holiest of all.” The ark was set in the 
Most Holy place — a small chamber into which 
the light of day never penetrated, as if such 
gloom xvere a symbol of Him who is incom- 
prehensible to created intelligence, and lyho is 
ever to be approached with feeling of pro- 
found awe and veneration. Perhai 18 in allusion 
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to this the Psalmist says (xviii 11), He made 
darkness his secret place. ” The light necessary 
to guide the high priest through the various 
pa^ of the solemn ritual was afforded either 
by the reflection of the bright cloud or She- 
chinak or from the glow of the coals which 
burned in the golden censer. The cherubim 
upon the ark were the guardians of the throne, 
or its bearers ; hence, perhaps, the expression 
of the Psalmist (xviii. 10), ‘‘"He rode upon 
a cherub, and did fly.” (See Cherub.) 

On the mercy-seat which surmounted the ark 
rested the awful and mysterious symbol of the 
divine presence (Lev. xvi. 2; Num. vii. 89). 

The throne of God was on the ark, his 
glory w^ enshrined “ between the cherubim.” 
upon his seat of mercy he delivered his oracles 
and received the homage of the tribes. A 
vision of Jehovah on this throne was seen by 
Isaiah, and is described in the sixth chapter of 
his prophecies. This sacred chest was the 
most awful emblem of the Jewish reli^on, and 
it was covered from profane gaze while borne 
in solemn procession by the priests. 

After the children of Israel had passed the 
Jordan, whose waters divided at the api)roach 
of the ark (Josh. iii. 14-17), the tabernacle was 
set up at Gilgal, and this sacred vessel remained 
in it for a season. It was then removed to 
Shiloh, where it was stationary between three 
or four hundred years (Jer. vii. 12-15); and 
being then taken out and borne before the 
army which had lost its faith in God, and so 
degraded the symbol of his presence into a 
ma^cal charm, it fell into the hands of the 
Philistines, at the defeat of the Israelites near 
Aphek, (1 Sam. iv.) The Philistines took it 
to Ashd(^, and placed it by the side of their 
idol-god Dagon, (1 Sam. v.) But being taught 
in a very surprising manner that their i)rofane 
use of the ark was highly displeasing bo God, 
they returned it by (fivkie direction, and with 
signal tokens of divine oversight, to the people 
of Israel by whom it was lodged at Kirjath- 
jearim, (l Sam. vi., vii.) When David had 
fixed his residence at Jerusalem, the ark 
was removed thither with sacred ceremonies, 
and kept until the temple was prepared to 
receive it, and in which it was placed with 
solemn reverence, cherubim having been made 
for it of larger ske than the original ones (1 Ki. 
viiL 1-11 ; 1 Chr. xv. 25-28). 

The second temple did not contain the ark ; 
whether it was seized among the spoils when 
the city was sacked, or whether it was secreted 
wd arterwards destroyed, does not appear. 
The Jews think it will be restored when their 
Messiah appears; but the prophet (Jer. iii. 16), 
if they would believe his testimony, would 
destroy this and many similar delusions. 
Wherever the Jews dwelt or wandered, they 
always worshipped towards the place where 
the ark of the covenant had rested (Dan. 
vilO). 

The monuments of Egypt have brought to 
light vimous rcTOesentations of a sacred chest, 
not unlike the Hebrew ark. borne, hlce on 
the shoulders of priests, ana having around it 
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83 mibolic figures or sphinxes, somewhat similar 
to the supposed form of the Hebrew cherubim. 
Such resemblances to portions of the furniture 
of Egyptian worship in the Hebrew ritual 
were a kind and wise adaptation to the circum- 
stances of the ignorant and perverse people 
among whom J ehovah was pleased to institute 
his worship. (See Bulrush.) 

ARKITE (Gen. x. 17). The Arkites were a 
branch of the family of Canaan which settled 
in Phoenicia and Syria. 'J'he ruins of the city 
which they are sui)])osed to have inhabited 
are now to be seen at Arka, 12 miles north of 
Tripoli, and directly opposite the northern 
extremity of Lebanon. 

AKM (1 Sam. ii. 81) — metaphorically used 
for strength, power, or protection (Exod. vi. 
6 ; Isa. liii. 10) ; in which last passage allusion 
is made to the custom of making the arm bare 
by throwing it out of the loose garment or fold, 
when engaged in close combat, so that its 
strength and action might be free and unem- 
barrassed. 

AKMAGEDDON (Rev. xvi. 16) — the mourn 
tain of JMegeddoii, or Megiddo, a city at the* 
foot of JMoiiiit (Carmel, and noted for scenes of 
carnage (2 Ki. xxiii. 29, 80; Judg. v. 19). (See 
Jezreel.) The name of this mountain, in 
consequence of its earliest history and events, 
is also used in the Apocaljpse as the symbolical 
name of an awful battle-field. 

ARMENIA— /and, lleb. charah (2 Ki, 
xix. 87). It lay at the eastern extremity of 
Asia IVIinor, 480 miles from east to west, and 
about 800 from north to south. It has the 
Mediterranean on the south-west, the Black 
Sea on the north-west, aiul the Caspian Sea on 
the east, and its western boundary is about 600 
miles east of Constantino} )]e. The Euphrates, 
the Tigris, and other rivers rise within the 
boundaries of Annenia. It is divided into 
fifteen |)rovinces, of which the central one is 
called Ararat. In this province was the moun- 
tain on which the ark is thought to have rested, 
and here w^as the usual residence of the imperial 
court ; hence this province is intended by the 
term Annenia in tne Scrii>tures, and not the 
whole kingdom. See Smith and Dwight’s 
volumes, cntituled Eescarches in Armenia, 
(See Accaj), Ararat.) 

ARMIES, orHOSI’S (1 Sam. xvii. 10). The 
armies of the Israelites embraced the whole 
male adult population of the country (Num. i. 
2, 3; xxvi. 2); and when occasion required, 
the entire body was readily mustered. Every 
yeoman who held land, held it on condition of 
military service; and martial law, as in the 
case of J abesh Gilead (Judg. xx. 8), was executed 
on such as refused the summons to arms. The 
method which Saul took to raise the people is 
somewhat similar to that once in use among 
the Scottish clans, when the cross of fire was 
sent from glen to glen calling them to a general 
rendezvous (1 Sam. xi. 6, 7, 8). “The Spirit 
of God came upon Saul when he heard those 
tidings, and his anger was kindled greatly. 
And he took a yoke of oxen, and hew^ them 
in pieces, and sent them throughout all the 
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coasts of Israel by the hands of messengers, 
saying, Whosoever oometh not forth after Saul 
and filter Samuel, so shall it be done unto his 
oxen. And the fear of the liord fell on the 
people, and they came out with one coi^nt.” 
This mode of mustering the nation, if con- 
tinued in times subsequent to Saul, accounts 
for the prodigious numbers which were often 
assembled (2 Chr. xiii. 3; xiv. 9). Sir Walter 
Scott’s description of the raising of the clans 
^ves a veiy graphic idea of what may have 
been the speed and fulness of the Hebrew 
muster - 

“Benledi saw the cross of Are, 

It glanced like lightning up Strath-Ire. 

O’er dale and hill the summons flew, 

Nor rest nor pause young Angus knew. 

The signal roused to martial coil 
The sullen margin of Loch Voil; 

"Waked still lioch Doine, and to the source 
Alarmed, Balvalg, thy swampy course; 

Thence southward turned its rapid road 
Adown Strath-Gartncy’s valley broad ; 

Till rose m arms each man might claim 
A portion m Clan-Alpino’s name. 

From the gray sire, whoso trembling hand 
Could hardly buclclo on his brand. 

To tlie raw boy, wliose shaft and bow 
Were yet scarco tei ror to the crow. 

Each valley, each sequestered glen, 

TVIustored its little horde of men, 

That met as torrents from the height 
In Highland dales their streams umto, 

Still gathering, as they pour along, 

A voice ruoie loud, a thlo more strong, 

Till at the rendezvous they stood 
By hundreds, prompt for blows and blood ’ 

The soldiers received no wages, and eacfi man 
armed and suiijiorted himself, lienee tlieir 
campaigns were short, and were generally ter- 
minated by a single battle. Horses were not 
used, it is supposed, until Soloinon's time. The 
manner of declaring war, and the cliaracter and 
occupation of such as might lawfully claim 
exemption, are minutely stated in tlie law. 
The war law Avas benign, with all its strictness, 
and the four following classes might claim 
exemption from service : — ■ 

1. Such as had built a house, and as yet had 
not taken j)ossession of it. 

2. Those wlio had planted a vineyard, and 
had not partaken of its fniits. 

3. Suen as had been espoused, but not mar- 

ried ; and those the first year of whose marriage j 
had not passed. i 

4. Such as felt themselves cowards and faint- 
hearted. Personal strength and valour were 
necessarily of high consequence, w’heii so much 
rested on individual assault, and not, as in 
modem times, upon organized combinations of 
men. 

There was thus no occasion either for a stand- 
ing army in the J ewish republic or for a host 
of foreign mercenaries. The people formed 
their own landwchr or militia. Every man had 
possession in the soil^and fought for his patri- 
monial property. Every citizen became a 
soldier when the country was menaced. But 
under the monarchy, those laws and customs 
were greatly changed, and to the worse (Deut. 


XX. 1-14 ; xxiv. 5). The precision o£ modeYtt 
tactics might not be known, but order taui 
arrangement were minutely studied. Tlie 
decimal form of numeration was followed: so 
we have captains of fifty, of a hun<hred, of a 
thousand. There were infantry with heavy 
arms, and others in lighter array for skirmish- 
ing. The former were spearmen, and the latter 
used slings and bows. Some of the ^ests 
went with the troops to encourage them fBeut. 
XX. 2, 3). The charge was sounded on the 
sacred trumpet (Niun. x. 9, 10). War chariots 
do not seem to have been used hj the Hebrews 
till the age of Solomon; and from the hints 
which occur both in their history and poetry, 
they had also made some progress in the science 
of fortification. They do not appear to have 
used any peculiar military uniform. The kings 
formed a body-guard for themselves (1 Sam. 
xxii. 2) (see Cherethites), and under David 
existed something like a militia — each of the 
twelve legions being called out for training for 
a month at a time, and in regular succession. 
In reference to the Roman army, we read, 
Acts xi. 1, of the “ Italian band,’’ probably a 
cohort of Italian volunteers (see War) ; and in 
Acts xxvii. 1, of “Augustus’ band.” The 
2d, 3d, and 8th legions bore that name; but 
perhaps the band referred to may have got its 
name as having the same relation to the pro- 
curator as the imperial guards had to the 
emperor at Rome; or it may be only the 
honorary name of the “Italian band.” (See 
Chariot, War.) 

ARMOURY (Songiv. 4)— the place in which 
armour was deposited in times of ijeace (Jer. 

1 . 25 ). 

ARMOUR (1 Sam. xvii. 54)— weajmna or 
instruments of defence. These were in general 
the shield, buckler, or target, the coat of rqail, 
the greaves, and the helmet. 

1. The shield or buckler (1 Ki. 10, 17 ; Ezek. 
xxvi. 8) was j)robably one of the earliest pieces 
of armour, fur allusion is often made to it by 
the earliest ^v^iters (Gen. xv. 

1; Ps. V. 12; xviii. 2; xlvii. 

9). It was of various sizes, 
and usually made of light 
wood, and covered vvith seve- 
ral folds or thicknesses of stout 
hides, which were preserved 
and polished by frequent ap- 
plications of oil (Isa. xxi. 5), 
and often jminted with circles of various colours 
or figures (Nah. ii. 3). Sometimes osiers, or 
reeds woven like basket-work, were used to 
stretch the hide upon, and sometime's the shield 
was made either entirely of brass or gold^r 
covered with thick plates of those metaH (1 to. 
xiv. 20, 27). On such metallic shields there 
were often fibres engraved or embossed. 
Homer’s magnificent description of the shield 
of Achilles is well known to the classical reader. 

The sliield was held by the left ann. The 
hand passed through under two straps or thongs, 
and grasped with, the fingers another 
strap near the edge of the s^eld, so that it was 
held with great finnness. A single handle of 
39 
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wood or leather in the centre was used in later 
times. ^ The shield was sometimes^ besides the 
ordinary nrasp of it by the hand, attached to 
the nedc oy a thong. The outer surface was 
made more or less rounding from the centre to 
the edge, and being polished smooth, caused 
the arrows or darts to glance off ; and the edges 
were armed with plates of iron, not only to 
strengthen them, but to preserve the perishable 
part worn the dampness while lying upon the 
ground. In times of engagement, the shields 
were either held above the head, or they were 
placed together, edge to edge, and thus formed 
a continuous barrier. 

2. The target (1 Sam. xvii. 6) was a larger 
sort of shield, the relative weight of which may 
be inferred from 1 Ki. x. 16, 17. It is usually 
mentioned by the sacred writers in connection 
with heavy arms ; while the shield is spoken of 
with the sword, dart, and other light arms. It 
TOobably resembled the great shield of the 
Komans, which in some cases was 4 feet 
long, and 2^ feet broad, and so curved as 
to nt the body of the soldier. To lose the 
shield in battle was deeply ignominious. * ‘ The 
shield of the mighty,” says David, “is vilely 
cast away — ^the shield of Saul.” To lose the 
shield, in Sparta, was a capital crime. The 
Spartan mothers, inciting their sons to the 
combat, pointed to the shield, and said, “Either 
this, or upon this ” — i. e . , Bring back this shield, 
or be brought back a corjise upon it. 

3. The coat o/ mail (1. Sam. xvii. 5), or 
habergeon (Neh. iv. 16; Job. xli. 26), or breast- 
plate (Rev. ix. 9), covered the body upon and 

below the breast and 
back. It consisted of 
two parts, and was fast- 
ened together at the sides. 
We are told that Goliath’s 
coat of mail weighed 
5,000 shekels of brass, or 
nearly 160 pounds. It 
was probably formed of 
layers of brass, one upon 
the other, like the scales 
of a fish. Sometimes the 
coat of mail was made 
of wicker-work, covered 
with a brass plate. At 
other times, and among 
early nations, it may have 
been formed of hides, or 
of multiplied folds of 
linen or woollen cloth. At least the thorax or 
bre^tplate was sometimes made of quilted linen. 
As it was the principal and most complete part 
of the armour, it is a most appropriate emluem 
of defence and sjdety (Isa. lix. 17 ; Eph. vi. 14). 

girdle which encircled the waist was often 
richly ornamented, and became in course of 
time the peculiar badge of a “belted knight.” 

4. OreavM, or boots (1 Sam. xviL 6), were for 
the protection of the legs. They are mentioned 
only as a part of the armour of Goliath, and 
were not probably in common use among the 
Hebirews, though they were almost universal 
aBumg the Greeks and Romans. 
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6. Hdmet (Ezek. xxvii. 10). This was a cap 
for protecting the head. It was made of thick 
tough hide, sometimes of plated brass (1 Sam. 
xvii. 38), and was usually crowned with a 
crest or plume as an ornament. In later times 
the helmet had added to it a vizor, which was 
brought down to cover and protect the face. 
From the dangerous character of wounds given 
to the head, it may be conjectured that the 
helmet was one of the first warlike defences. 

Armour-bearer (Judg. ix. 54) — an officer 
selected by kings and generals from the bravest 
of their favourites, whose service it was not 
only to bear their armour, but to stand by them 
in danger and carry their orders, somewhat 
after the manner of adjutants in modem ser- 
vice (1 Sam. xvi. 21 ; xxxi. 4). 

ARMS. Arms, or weaj)ons or instruments 
of offence, were the sword, the spear or javelin, 
dart, or lance, the bow and arrow, the sling, 
the quiver, and the battle-axe, 

1. The sword 

(Gen. xxvii. 40). swords. 

This was a short 
two-edged in- 
strument resem- 
bling what we 
call a dagger. 

It was carried 
in a sheath or 
scabbard ( J er. 
xlvii. 6 ; Ezek. 
xxi. 9, 30), and 
suspended from 
the girdle ( J iidg. 
ii. 16; 2 Sam. 

XX. 8). 

2. The spear 
(Josh. viii. 18), 

OT javelin (N^im. 

XXV. 7, 8), or dart 
(2 Sam. xviii. 14), 
or lance (Jer. 1. 

42), were differ- 
ent chiefly in 
length and size. 

The spear was 
a long wooden 
staff with a 
stout metal point at one end. The Greek 
spears were sometimes 25 feet long, and the 
Arabs now use them 15 feet long. They were 
required to be long enough to reach beyond 
the front rank, when used by those who were 
in the second rank. The lance was shaped and 
used like the spear, though probably a lighter 
weapon. The javelin was a snort spear, cast, as 
it is supposed, with the hand (1 Sam. xviii. 11). 
The dart was still smaller than the javelin, and 
used in like manner. Some sup^se that Saul’s 
casting a javelin at David absmved him from 
his allemance to the king; but the inference is 
founded on usages greatly more recent in their 
existence, and only found among the Teutonic 
and other western nations. It may be men- 
tioned, too, that the spear had sometimes a 
metallic shod at its butt end, that it might 
not be injured by being stuck in the ground. 
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With this pointed shod Abner slew Asahel (2 
Sam. ii. 22). 

3. The arrow (1 Sam. xx. 36) was a slender 
missile, shot from a bow, as in modem days 
(Gen. xxi 16). It was used in himting (Gen. 
xxvii. 3), as well as in combat (Gen. xlviii. 22). 
Those who shot them were called archers. 
Arrows were originally made of reeds, and 
afteiwards of any light wood. The bows were 
made of flexible wood or steel (Ps. xviii. 34), 
and the bowstring of leather, horse-hair, or 
the tendons of animals. A deceitful bow (Ps. 
Ixxviii. 57) is either one which springs back 
and wounds the archer himself, or one which, 
from weakness or other defects, fails to project 
the arrow. The point of the arrow was barbed 
like a fish-hook (rs. xxxviii. 2). Job seems to 
refer to poisoned arrows (Job vi. 4) ; and fire 
was often conveyed by the use of junix>er wood, 
which kindled upon the combustible baggage or 
amiament of the enemy (Ps. xci. 5 ; cxx. 4). It I 
is said that the coals of the juniper wood are 
veiw hot ; and it is known that the Phoenicians 
and in later times the Spaniards have used 
arrows for the like ijurpose. Arrows were 
also used in divination (Ezek. xxi. 21). Arrows 
were kept in a case or box called a quiver, 
which was slung over the shoulder in such a 
position that the soldier cf»uld draw out the 
arrows when wanted. The drawing of the bow 
was a test of strength, and is still so amon.g 
the Arabians. ^Hence the allusion in Ps. xviii. 
34, and thus the suitors of Penelope were unable 
to bend the bow of Ulysses. Tiie heavy bow 
was bent by the assistance of the foot. 

4. The slino (1 Sam. xvii. 40) was an early 
weapon of war, by which .stone.s were thrown 
with great force and surpri.sing accuracy of aim 
(Judg. XX. 15, lb). This skill was shown in a 
remarkable degree by the Eenjamites, who 
could employ either hand in its use uuth equal 
adroitness (1 Chr. xii. 2). “They were armed 
with bows, and could use both the right haml 
and the left in hurling stones, and shot)ting 
arrows out of a bow, even of haul’s brethren of 
Benjamin.” The slingers ranked next to the 
archers in efficiency. 

5. The battle-axe (Jer. li. 20) was obviously a 
powerful weapon of war ; but of its form and 
manner of use we have now no knowledge. It 
may have been a species of mace or club, tonned 
of wood, plateil or lapped with metal. The 
Egyptian oattle-axe had also a sword ujx)n it, 
of a curved form, like a bill. (See Wak.) 

The term armour, and the various offensive 
and defensive articles comiirised in it, are fre- 
quently u.sed figuratively in the Bible; and 
with remarkable vividness in Eph. vi. 11-18, 
where the ^aces of the Christian character are 
represented as the panoply or whole armour of 
God, in which he clothes the believer, and by 
which the Christian soldier is enabled to tight 
the good fight of faith with a steady and vic- 
torious arm. 

ABMY. (See Battle, War.) 

AKNON (Deut. ii 24)— the principal river 
east of Jordan, and origiiuUlv the boundary 
between tne Moabites and tne Ammonites; 
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then between the Moabites and Amorites ; and 
finally, between the Moabites and the tribe of 
Reuben. It is now called the Mojeb or Mu^eb, 
and is about 50 miles long, emptying itself into 
the Dead Sea. The current in winter is full 
and rapid, but in summer the channel is nearly 
dry. 

AROER. 1. (Dent. iii. 12; iv. 48) A city 
on the north bank of the river Amon. It is 
now called Arair. The term, “the city in 
the midst of the river” (Josh. xiii. 9), origin- 
ated in the circumstance that the city may 
have stood partly on the bank and partly on 
an island formed by the river. 

2. Aroer before Rabbah (Josh. xiii. 25) is 
supposed to have been situated on the Jablx)k, 
or river of Gad. 

3. A town in Judah (1 Sam. xxx. 28), perhaps 
Ararah, on the road from Petra to Gaza. 

ARP AD, AKPHAD (Isa. x. 9)— a city of 
Syria, always mentioned in connection with 
Hamath, and probably in the vicinity of 
Diunascus ; but its exact site is now unknown 
(Jer. xlix. 23; Ezek. xxvii. 8). (See Arvad.) 

ARROW. (See Armocb.) The word is 
used often symbolically. As a means of 
d(>mestic power and self-defence, children are 
called arrows (Ps. cxxvii. 4, 5). Lightnings 
are often by the Hebrew ])oet8 descrilied as the 
aiTows of Jehovah (Hab. iii. 11; Ps. xviii. 14). 
Calamities so fearful in their suddenness and 
pow’er, that they leave no doubt of being sent 
from heaven, receive the same aj>peUation (Job 
vi. 4 ; Ps, xxxMii. 2 ; xci. 5). Human injuries, 
which pierce with unexpected and iwisoned 
energy, are “ arrows ” in Hebrew diction ; such 
as a lying tongue, in its deceit (Ps. cxx. 4), and 
in its maliguitv (Ps. Ixiv. 3). 

ARTAXERXES (Ezra iv. 7, and vii. 7; 
Nell. ii. 1). In ancient Persic this name — 
Artakhshatra — signifies ffre/it king. 1. One of 
this name obstructed the building of the temple 
(Ezra iv. 7-24). This king, who listened so far 
to the enemies of the J ews, is supposed, with 
good reason, to have been Smerdis, an impostor 
from among the Magi, udio held the sovereignty 
for eight months. 2. A king of Persia, who 
reigned 40 years, and died 425 years before 
Christ. In the seventh year of his reign he 
permitted Ezra to return into Judea, with such 
of his countrymen as chose to follow him. This 
sovereign is suiiposed to have been Artaxerxes 
Lon^imamis, the same who, 14 years after- 
wards, allowed Nehemiali to return and build 
Jerusalem. (See Ahasuerus, Persia.) 

ARTILLERY (1 Sam. xx. 40)— any missive 
weaj^ns, as arrows, lances, &c. 

Arts (Acts xix. 19)— pretended skill in 
the practice of magic, astrology, &c, (See 
Ephesus ) 

ARUMAH, or RUMAH ( Judff. ix. 41 ; 2 
Ki. xxiii. 36)— a village near Shechem, where 
Abimelech lived. 

ARVAD (Ezek. xxvii. 8-11), called also 
Arpad and Arphad, and by the Turks, Ru-ad 
— a small village on an island of the same name» 
near the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, 
and 20 or 30 miles north of TripolL 
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AEVADITES (Gen. X. 18). The people of 
Arvad were called Arvadites, and in the time 
of Ezekiel were generally known as mariners 
and soldiers in the Assyrian service (Ezek. 
xxvii 8-11). 

ASA— (1 Ki. xv. 8) — was son and 
successor of Abi j am on the throne of J udah. He 
began his reign about b. c.‘ 955, and reigned forty- 
one years, ^ough educated in the principles 
of a false religion, he showed from the first his 
decided opiwsition to idolatry, and even deposed 
his mother Maachah because she had made an 
idol in a grove. The first part of his reign was 
peaceful^ and he improved the opportunity to 
purify his kingdom from idolatry, and to build 
and fortify several cities ; and when Zerah, an 
Ethiopian king, invaded his territories with 
an army of 1,000,000 men and 300 chariots, 
j^a met him with 600,000, and defeated him. 
This memorable battle was fought at Mareshah; 
and Asa, feeling himself to be God’s vicegerent 
in the theocracy, could not but prevaiL The 
enemy “were destroyed before the Lord, and 
before his host,” (2 Chr. xiv.) The extra- 
ordinary numbers of his army are probably a 
copyist’s blunder, easily made when alphabetic 
letters were used for numerals. 

At the suggestion of Azariah, a prophet 
whom God specially deputed for that purpose, 
Asa set about the reformation of every abuse 
in his kingdom, and appointed a solemn festival 
of thanksgiving to God, at which all the people 
were assembled, and entered into a formal 
covenant with God. Baasha, king of Israel, 
finding his subjects too much disposed to go 
into Judah and dwell there, commenced fortify- 
ing Ramah, a place near the frontiers of both 
kingdoms, with a view to cut off the x>assage of 
emigrants to Jerusalem and other parts of 
Judah. Asa, though he had so long enjoyed 
the favour and protection of God, was now 
tempted to forsake him. Instead of trusting 
in his almighty arm for deliverance, as he had 
done in years past, he sent to Benhadad, the 
king of Syria, and prevailed on him, even in 
violation of a treaty which existed between 
Benhadad and Baasha, to come to the help of 
Judah against Israel. Tke Syrian king, won 
by the presents which Asa had sent him, im- 
mediately attacked and destroyed several im- 
portant cities of Israel. Baasha, finding his 
langdom thus invaded, abandoned the fortifica- 
tion of Ramah, that he might protect the 
provinces of the interior from desolation. Asa 
seized the opportunity to demolish Ramah, and 
take away the stone and timber which were 
collected there, and used them in the building 
of his own cities. In the meantime, a prophet 
was sent to remind him of his sin and folly in 
forsaking the Lord his God and trusting to an 
arm of flesh, and to warn him of the punish- 
ment which would come upon him for all these 
faults. But the heart of Asa was already so 
alienated from God that he was enraged by 
tlie faithful message, and caused the bearer of 
it to be thrown into prison. 

He was afterwards visited vdth a disttessing 
disease of the feet— gout; but even tids did 
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not lead him to renew his trust in God. “He 
sought not to the Lord, but to the physicians” — 
that is, placed more faith in their skUI than in 
God’s goodness. He died in the forty-first year 
of his reign ; and his burial was attended with 
great ponm. 

ASAHEL — creature of God (2 Sam. ii. 18, 
19) — a brother of J o^b. (See Abner.) 

ASAPH — convener ( 1 Chr. xxv. 1, 2) — ^was 
a celebrated musician, and one of the chief 
leaders of the temple choir. His sons are also 
mentioned as famed in the choirs of the temple. 
The musical talent, as well as the ofiiee which 
this natural endowment qualified them to fill, 
mav have been heredita^. Several of the 
psjums of David are entitled, a psalm of, or 
for Asaph (Ps. Ixxiii. to Ixxxiii). That all of 
these were not written by Asaph is evident 
from the fact that allusion is made in some of 
them to events which took place after his 
death. Perhaps they received Asaph’s name 
as they were composed in his style, or were set 
to music by his descendants. 

ASCENBION. (See Christ.) 

ASENATH. (See Joseph. ) 

ASH (Isa. xliv. 14) — a well-known forest 
tree ; but, according to the Septuagint, it was 
some species of pine, and the Vulgate renders 
it pinus. 

ASHAN (Josh. XV. 42) — a city of Judah, 
situated about 20 miles south-west of Jeru- 
salem, and i^robably the Choraj^ian mentioned 
1 Sam. XXX. 30. 

ASHDOD (Josh. xv. 47) — one of the five 
capital cities of the Philistines, called by the 
Greeks, and known in the New Testament as, 
Azotus (Acts viii. 40). It was situated 3 
miles from the Mediterranean, between As- 
kelon and Ekron, 15 or 20 miles north of 
Gaza. Here was the temple of Dagon, in. 
which the Philistines placed the ark. The city 
was more than once cajjtured (2 Chr. xxvi. 6 ; 
Isa. XX. 1). Ashdod may be seen from an 
elevated spot near Joppa ; and it abounds with 
fine old olive trees, and with fruits and vege- 
tables of every kind. The citv itself was built 
on the summit of a verdant hill ; and though it 
was assigned to the tribe of Judah, yet it re- 
mained in possession of the Philistines. It is 
now called Esdnd. 

ASHDOTH-PISGAH (Deut. iii. 17) — a 
city of the tribe of Reuben, which is elsewhere 
caUed the springs of Pisgah (Deut. iv. 49). 

ASHER — happiness (Gen. xxx. 13) — the 
son of J acob, by Zilpah. He was one of the 
twelve patriarchs. The portion of the Holy 
I Land assigned to his tribe was bounded by 
Phoenicia on the west, mount Lebanon on 
the north, mount Carmel and the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh and the tribes of Zebulun and Issachar 
on the east. This tribe was unable to conquer 
the entire territoiy aflotted to it, and in one 
district the aborigines occupied all the larger 
towns, BO that the “ Asherites dwelt among 
the Can^nites” (Judg. i. 32), and had soon 
lost public spirit ; for at the general muster 
they alo by their creeks (Judg. v. 17). 
ASHES (Gen. xviil 27). To cover the 
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head with ashes, or to sit in ashes, betokens 
self-abhorrence, humiliation, extreme grief, 
or penitence (2 Sam. xiii. 19; Esth, iv. 3; 
Job ii 8; Jer. vi. 26; Lam. iii. 16; Jonah 
iii. 6 ; Matt. xi. 21). To feed on ashes (Isa. 
xliv. 20) is to tollow a religion which can give 
no spiritual nourishment; but the phrase, to 
eat ashes, occurring in Ps. cii. 9, denotes that 
carelessness which grief produces, when a 
person sits among ashes, and feels that his 
food becomes nauseous by being necessarily 
mingled with them. There was a sort of lye 
made of the ashes of the heifer sacrificed on 
the great day of expiation, which was used for 
ceremonial purification (Num. xix. 17, 18). 
(See Heifer.) 

ASHKENAZ (Gen. x. 3)-a grandson of 
Japhet, and the probable ancestor of those 
who inhabited a country of the same name 
(Jer. li. 27) lying along the northern and 
south-eastern shore of the Black Sea. The 
sound of the word is preserved still in the first 
syllables of Scandinavia. (See Minni.) 

ASHTAKOTH. 1. (Josh. ix. 10) Called 
Astaroth (Deut. i. 4), was one of the chief 
cities of Bashan, and the name 
Tell-Asherah is still preserved. 
It was jirobably a different place 
which is called Ashteroth Karnaim 
(Gen. xiv. 5), the word karnaim 
meaning two-horned, and having 
reference to a heathen goddess, 
who was reiircsented with a cres- 
cent, or tw’o-horned moon. 

2. An Idol. Ashtaroth is only 
the plural form of Ashtoreth — the 
godcless of the Zidonians, called by 
them Astarte. It was much worshipped in Syria 
and Fhamicia. Solomon intrc )duced it into J eru- 
salem (1 Ki. xi. 33). The 400 priests of Jezebel, 
mentioned 1 Ki. xviii. 19, are supposed to have 
been employed in the service of this idol ; and 
wo are told that 300 priests were constantly em- 
ployed in its service at HierapoHs, in Syria, 
many ages after J ezebel's time. This idol \vas 
also called the “queen of heaven,” and the 
worshijj was said to be paid to the “host of hea- 
ven.” It is usually mentioned in connection 
with Baal. The worship of this idol may have 
originated in the adoration of the moon; but 
other images of the goddess were afterw’ards 
employe^ of which the most common w^as the 
cow. Whatever ideas may have been at first 
symbolized by Ashtaroth, her worship became 
at length the most impure and revolting that 
can possibly be imagined, and w as celebrated 
in shady groves — proverbial as scenes of the 
most de^ading lust and debauchery. Another 
form of the word, viz., Asherah, rendered 
grove in our version, but wrongly, sometimes 
occurs, as in Judg. vi. 25, and in the books of 
the Kingfs, and may mean some wooden idol 
representing the same false divinity, symboli- 
cally connected with the planet Venus. The 
great storehouse of information on this and 
similar objects of worship is the famed treatise 
of Selden “On the Syrian Gods”— i)e Diie 
8yru, 
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ASHTORET^ (See preceding article.) 

ASIA (Acts ii. 9). Asia was not known to 
the ancients as one of the four gi^d divisions 
of the earth. The 'name was origin^y appHed 
to a small district of Lydia, including perhaps 
Ionia and .^^lis. The term was gradually 
enlarged in its applice.tion, until it embraced 
the whole of Asia Minor, and finally denoted 
a large portion' of the eastern division of the 
earth. 

This quarter of the globe has been the scene 
of the most wondrous events connected with 
the origin, history, and destiny of our race. 
It was the scene of the creation and the fall — 
of the wanderings of the early patriarchs and 
foundation of tne first colonies planted after 
the confusion of Babel; of Abraham’s jour- 
neys, trials, and fame, and of the establish- 
ment, glory, and downfall of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth ; of the nativity, life, miracles, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of our 
Lord, and of the early triumphs and exten- 
sion of our divine religion. Asia contained 
the garden of Eden, and bore the cross of 
CalvarjL 

Asia Minor is a peniixsula, on the western or 
south-western side of the continent of Asia, 
which stretches into the Mediterranean or 
Great Sea, extending east as far as the Eu- 
phrates, Avest to the islands of the sea (See 
Islands), north to what is now called the 
Black Sea, and south to the Mediterranean 
or Great Sea. It includes the provinces of 
Bithynia, Pontiis, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, Phr>ma, Mysia, 
Troas, Lydia, l-iysia, and Caria. But in the 
sense in wliicli it is used in Acts ii. 9 ; vi 9 ; 
xix. 10, 22, 2G, 27 ; 2 Tim. i 15 ; 1 Pet. i 1, it 
w’^as the Homan proconsular Asia, and com- 
prehends but a portion of Asia Minor — ^viz., 
Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, and Lydia. Within 
this territory the seven churches of Asia were 
situated (Rev. i. 4, 11). In Acts xxvii 2 the 
term Asia may represent Asia Minor, but even 
then it refers only to its western coasts. 
In every other case it is so distinguished from 
other portions of Asia Minor, or so immediately 
connected with Ephesus, as to lead to the belief 
that the Asia of wuiicli Ephesus w^as the capital, 
or proconsular Asia, is intended. 

ASKELON (2 Sam. i. 20) — one of the 
“fenced cities” of the Philistines, and the 
capital of one of their five lordships, which still 
^ retains its ancient name. It was situated on 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, between 
Gaza and Ashdod. After the death of Joshua 
it fell into the hands of the tribe of Judah, to 
which tribe it was originally allotted (Judg. L 
18). It was famed for the worship of the god- 
dess Herceto — to whom the dove was con- 
secrated, and for the growing of an onion, called 
by us eschalot or Shallot, after the name of the 
place whence it was exported. 

ASP (Deut. xxxii. 33)— a small but very 
poisonous serpent (Rom. iii. 13); perhaps the 
cobra. It stands often in the mai^n of the 
Psalms as the alternative for adder in the text. 
Their venom is crue^, because it is so sub^e 
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and deadly, and requires an immediate ex- 
cision of the wounded part. For an infant to 
play upon the hole of such a venomous reptile 
would seem to be most presumptuous; and 
hence the force and beauty of the figure used 
by the prophet (Isa. xi, 8) to represent the 
security ana peace of the Messiah’s reign. In 
Ps. Iviii. 4, 6 ; EccL x. 11 ; J er. viii. 17, 
allusion is made to that singular phenomenon, 
the charming of serpents by musical sounds; 
and the wicked are compared to the deaf adder 
(or asp), that stoppeth her ear, and will not be 
oharm^ (See Adder, Charm.) All these 
phrases import that musical sounds may beguile 
and disarm some serpents, but not others ; or 
that the arts of the charmer may be effectual 
sometimes, but not always. 

ASS (Gen. xxii. 8). This animal is among 
the most common mentioned in Scripture, and 
constituted a considerable part of the wrealth 
of ancient times (Gen. xii. 10; xxx. 43; 
JqJ) i. 3; xlii. 12). Asses were sometimes so 
numerous as to requii'o a special keeper (Gen. 
xxxvi. 24 ; 1 Chr. xxvii. 30). TTie ass and tlie 
ox were the j^rincipal animals of burden and 
draft (Exod. xxiii. 12). The* domestic ass is 
indeed a most serviceable animal, and in some 
respects preferable to the horse. He subsists 
on very coarse food, and submits to the meane-^t 
drudgery. His skin is remarkably thick, and 
is used at this day for parchment, dnim heads, 
memorandum books, &c. The usual colour is 
red or dark brown, but sometimes they are of 
a silvei white, and these last were usually ap- 
propriated to persons of dignity (Judg. v. 10). 

Speak, ye that ride on white asses, ye that 
sit m judgment, and w'alk by the way.” So in 
Gen. xlix. 11 the allusion to the ass and the 
vine imports dimity and fruitfulness, and the 
continuance and increase of both in the tribe 
ol Judah. There was a breed of asses far 
superior to those that w^ere used in labour, and 
which are supposed to be referred to in most of 
the pass^es above cited. 

Christians, says Niebuhr, need not murmur 
at being foroidden to ride on liorses in Cair<j, 
for the asses are very handsome, and are used 
^ almost all the granfl**e3 of the C(3untry. 
T^ese asses of a higher breed are named by a 
distinct Hebrew word. They are animals of 
great spirit. Indeed, the ass in Eastern coun- 
tries possesses more 8[)irit than the horse. 
Hence the force of the proverb — “A whip for 
the horse,” to urge him on, “ a bridle for the 
ass,” to moderate or keep it in. The Arabian 
ass has a light quick step. In Persia, Syria, 
and Egypt, ladies are accustomed to ride on 
asses; and they are particularly valuable in 
mountainous countries, being more sure-footed 
than horses. Their ordinary gait is 4 miles an 
hour. The ass in his wild or natural state is 
an elegant animal. A late traveller in Persia 
says that he and his party gave chase to two 
wild asses ; but they far outran the horses, and 
having gained some distance, turned and looked 
b^hina on their pursuers, and snorted, as if in 
contempt of their slowness. Xenophon de- 
scribes precisely the same thing as happening 
44 


in his time. Layard says that the wild asses 
are as swift as the gazelles. 

The female, or sh e-ass, was particularly 
valuable for the saddle, and for her mUk, which 
was extensively used for food and for medicinal 
purposes. The ass was used in agricultural 
labour, especially in earing (ploughing) the 
ground, and treading it to prepare it for the 
seed (Isa. xxx. 24 ; xxxii. 20). The prohi- 
bition, Dent. xxii. 10, might have been founded 
in part on the inequality of stren^h between 
the ox and the ass, and the cruelty of putting 
upon them the same burden; but it was intended 
chiefly to mark the separation of the Jews from 
surrounding nations, among whom such an 
union of different beasts was not uncommon. 
8o serviceable and indeed essential to man was 
this animal in ancient times, that to drive away 
the ass of the fatherless is reckoned among the 
most atrocious acts of oppression and cruelty 
(Job xxiv. 3), as depriving an orphan family 
of their only cow would be regarded at the 
present day. The attachment of this animal 
to its owner js among its remarkable charac- 
teristics. In this re'^pect it closely resembles 
the dog. Hence the severity of the prophet’s 
rebuke (Isa. i. 3), “The ox kiiowethhis owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib.” 

The fact stated in 2 Ki. vi. 25, “ And there 
was a great famine in Samaria : and, behold, 
they besieged it, until an ass’s head was sohl 
for four jneces of silver, and the foiirtli part of 
a cab of dove’s dung for five jneces of silver,” is 
designed to show that such was the extremity 
of the famine that the people were not only will- 
ing to give an exorbitant jirice for a small and 
most umlesiralile j^ortion of meat which they 
were not accustomed to eat, but that also, 
breaking through all ceremonial restraint, the 
famished citizens seized with avidity this un- 
savoury and forbidden food. But others sup- 
pose that the term rendered “ass” is only a 
certain raeiisure, the name of which in Hebrew 
is very similar to the word denoting ass ; and 
the* meaning would then be, that an immense 
Xirice was iiaid for a very small (juantity of 
l>rovisions. 

The ass, when dead, was thrown into the open 
field, and that part of his flesh which was not 
consumed by beasts and birds was suffered to 
putrefy and decay. Nothing could be more dis- 
graceful than to expose a human body in the 
Hke manner ( J er. xxii. 11) ; xxxvi. 30). 

Much vain discussion has arisen respecting 
the i)assage, Nura. xxii. 28. It would be as 
easy for the Creator of both man and beast to 
take the jmwer of speech from the former and 
give it to the latter, as it was at first to mve it 
to the former and withhold it from the latter. 
The apostle (2 Pet. ii. 10) seems to have re- 
ceived the history bke a little child, in the plain 
and obvious me.ining of the language. (See 
Bat^aam.) 

A variety of opinii^ns have been entertained 
respecting our Saviour’s entrance into Jerusa- 
lem (Matt. xxi. 1-11), whether it was under 
circumstances of great meanness and poverty 
or with honour and royal parade The pro- 
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phecy in Zech. ix. 9 was fulfilled; and our 
Lord’s choice was also the revival of an ancient 
Hebrew custom ; so that, in itself, there was 
nothing mean or degrading in using this animal ; 
though the selection of an ass might symbolize 
the nature of that kingdom he was about to 
establish — that it was not founded on force, 
or to depend on war. Its Head and Lord 
chose not a caparisoned steed with which 
to make his public triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. 

The Hebrews had various names for the 
animal, all in our version rendered ass : two of 
these denote the domestic ass, and other two 
the wild ass, and there is a fifth term which 
occurs in Job xxxix. 5. Ishmael, in allusion 
to his mode of life, is called (Gen. xvi. 12) a 
wild ass man. Th^ are often alluded to in 
the sacred writings (J ob xi. 12 ; xxiv. 5 ; xxxix. 
6-8). They usually roamed in herds, through 
barren and desolate districts (Isa. xxxii. 14; 
Hos. viii. 9). 

ASSEM13LIES, masters of. “The words 
of the wise are as goads, and as nails fastened 
by the masters of assemblies, which are given 
from one shepherd” (Eccl xii. 11); or more 
literally than in our version— “ The words of the 
wise are as goads, and those of the masters of 
assemblies are like fixed stakes given from one 
shepherd.” The same shex^herd has goads to 
stimulate the animals, and has also stakes or 
tent poles, on the stability of which dex)ends the 
safety of the ))astoral tent. The image may 
refer to the leading men or master-spirits of the 
assemblies of the wise and curious, which were 
often held in Eastern countries, and where 
sages and philosophers uttered their weighty 
sayings. The i)reacher endeavoured to clothe 
the infinitely wise and perfect doctrine.s which 
he taught in jiroper language. They were the 
words of truth, and were designea to prove 
(|^uickening to the sluggish soul, and a fence to 
tne wavward and refractory. They were re- 
ceived from the one great Shepherd or Teacher, 
and came with great power, as the sajdngs of 
the most wise and eloquent of their learned 
assemblies. 

ASSHUH (Gen. x. 22)— the second son of 
Shem, who gave name to the country of As.syria 
(Hos. xiv. 3 ; Mic. v. G]. There is some doubt 
whether the reading oi Gen. x. 11 should not 
be thus : “ Out of tnat land he (that is, Nim- 
rod, spoken of in verse 9) went forth into 
Asshur, or Assyria, and builded Nineveh.” At 
any rate, the weiglit of authority favours the 
position that Nineveh was founded by Nimrod. 
(See Nineveh.) 

ASSOS (Acts XX. 13) — a maritime to\yn of 
Troas, in the north of Mysia, and opposite the 
island of Lesbos. 

ASSITRIA (2 Ki. xv. 19) — ^a most power- 
ful empire of Asia, the history of which, lx)th 
in its glory and in its overthrow, is most signi- 
ficantly told by the prophet, (Ezek. xxxi.) In 
the most comprehensive use of the term, the 
Assyrian empire included all the countries and 
nations from the Mediterranean Sea on the 
west, to the river Indus on the east. It is im- 
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portant to observe that by the term Assyrians, 
in the sacred writings, is meant the people of 
Assyria proper, or the empire of which Nin- 
eveh was the chief city : by the Babylonians 
or Chaldeans, is meant tne people of the coun- 
try of which Babylon was the capital ; and by 
the Syrians, the people of the country of 
which Zobah first, and afterwards Damascus, 
was the capital, and whose south and south- 
eastern boundaiy was the land of Canaan. 
Assyria and Syria have been often confounded, 
but they are quite distinct words — the first 
coming from Asshur, and the other from Tsur, 
the oriental name of Tyre. 

Assyria proper lay on the Tigris, having the 
Armenian mountains for its northern, and the 
region about Baghdad for its southern boun- 
dary ; the mountain range of Zagros was its 
limit on the east, and the desert of Mesopo- 
tamia and the Euphrates on the west. It had 
an area nearly as large as Great Britain. The 
country was fertile, and irrigation was carried 
on by a network of canals. It was probably 
lieopied by Asshur prior to Nimrod’s inva- 
sion. The beginning of the empire is lost 
in obscurity; it is impossible to assign any 
precise date ; and the earliest references in 
Scripture occur in Num. xxiv. 22 ; Ps. Ixxxiii. 4. 
Many of the notices found in the classical 
writers are legendary — such as those of Semi- 
ramis and Sardanaj)alus. Its own records have 
told its history only in recent times. The 
researches of Layarcl have laid open several of 
its palaces, and their monumental slabs have 
been deciphered by European scholars, as Op- 
pert, Hincks, and Bawlinson. These slabs are 
sculptured with representations of Assyrian life, 
and have brought to unexpected light its man- 
ners, imrsuits, language, religion, and govern- 
ment. 

The oldest monuments are those found at 
Khileh-Serghat, and the first kings recorded on 
them may have reigned about 1350 B.c. The 
first royal series closes with Iv-a-lush, an 
interregnum cJ twenty years, as nearly as can 
be guessed, followed, and the first monarch of 
the next series, Nin-xiala-zira, names himself 
“king of the commencement” — that is. the 
founder of a new dynasty. One king of this 
series fought with and conquered a Biuiylonian 
sovereign called Nebuchaciuezzar, the first of 
that famous name of which there is any men- 
tion ; and another of its kings, Tiglath-pileser, 
reioices in the oriental aimellation of “ king of 
all kings and lord of lords.” The next two 
centuries, parallel to the reigns of David and 
Solomon, are blank in the Assyrian annals. 
Another dynasty then makes its appearance, 
one of whose kings, Asshur-idanni-pai, built at 
Calah a palace, of which two gateways were 
uncovered by Mr. Layai'd. He calls himself 
“lord from the Upper Tigris to Lebanon and 
the great sea.” His son, Shalmanezer II. ^id 
Tyre and Sidon under tribute, defeated Ben- 
hadad and HazaeL and built at Nimrud the 
central edifice which was so suocesshiUy 
excavated by Mr. Layard, To him Jehu 
king of Israel paid tribute, as is told on the 
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obeli 9 k of black marble now in the British 
Mnsetun. 

^ The jwcounts of the Assyrian kings men- 
tioned in Scripture will be found either under 
their respective names or under Nineveh. 
After Esarhaddon, the last of those kinp named 
in the Old Testament, came Asshur-bani-pal, 
neither so famous nor so warlike as his prede- 
cessors; and the last king, A8shur>izzir-pal,was 
by no means such a miserable weakling and fop 
as he is represented under the Greek name of 
Sardanap^us, who set fire to his palace and 
burned nimself and harem at tne conclu- 
sion of the siege. The Medes and Babylonians 
joined their armies for an assault on Nineveh, 
and it fell about B.c. 625. 

The Assyrian kings excelled in architecture 
as well as in war. The palaces were huge 
structures built on artificial mounds. The 
rooms were panelled with slabs, on which were 
pictured or sculptured in bas-relief battles and 
sieges, the warrior and his horse, his arms 
and armoiir. the scaling ladder, the battering 
enrine, the trumpet, and the ferocious cruelties 
inflicted on the vancmished. The monarchs 
were inordinately fond of war and the chase ; 
such pursuits gratified their wild and imijulsive 
natures — to which the life of man and beast 
had no individual value. The common people, 
of whom we know so little, were but the serfs 
of the royal ambition in fighting and building. 
There was also an extensive commerce, and 
it brought wealth and luxury. Assyria ex- 
celled in the production of perfumes, of metallic 
ornaments, and of vases, couches, and robes. 
On one slab is the representation of a plough, 
with something like a contrivance for sowdng 
in drills. Silk was a native production, and 
was tastefully dyed and worn. Indeed, the 
arte had arrived at high perfection in ancient 
Nineveh. The sculptures are full and life-like, 
freer and more natural than those of Egyi^t, 
and many of the articles of furniture afford 
models worthy of imitation at the present 
day. The vases, formed of clay, are moulded 
■with exquisite taste, and the metallic orna- 
ments are of similar skill and beauty. Elabor- 
ate embroidery distinguishes the robes of the 
king, and the ear-rings, bracelets, and clasps, 
worn by the court and the upper classes, are all 
of elegant form. The arms of the warrior, 
such as the hilt of his dagger and sword, were 
beautifully ornamented. Chairs and couches 
were formed of wood, the feet being con- 
structed of metal, and were often inlaid with 
ivory (Song iii. 9, 10). The lion seems to 
have been the most frequent ornament on the 
furniture, personal jewels, public edifices, and 
the throne of the king. (See also 1 Ki. x. 19, 
20.) Smaller forms of the same animal are 
found in great abundance, and may have been 
used as weights. This characteristic national 
usage seems to have sug^sted the bold inter- 
rogation of the prophet Nahum, — “Where is 
the dwelling of the lions, and the feeding-place 
of the young lions, where the lion, even the old 
lion, walked, and the lion’s whelp^ and none 
made them afraid? The lion did tear in 
40 
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pieces enough for his whelps, and strangled for 
ms lionesses, and filled his noles with prey, and 
his dens with ra'vin” (Nah. ii. 11, 12). This 
striking accumulation, as well as repetition of 
the names of the lion, pictures Nineveh with 
peculiar apjjropriateness ; and the prophet also 
meant to insinuate that the boasted neroismand 
prowess which had made the royal quadruped 
the prime figure in the national heraldry 
would shrink at length into degrading and 
ruinous cowardice, and that this cherished de- 
•vice would be found to be but a caricature in 
the day of defeat and overthrow. The drinking- 
cups were not unlike those of ancient Etruria 
(Muller’s Handbmh^ s. 287), and some of 
them closely resemole the same articles of 
Egyptian manufacture. The garments of 
both king and people were loose flowing 
drapery, that gave a graceful and often a ma- 
jestic appearance to the wearer. Linen, wool, 
and silk were employed in the production 
of these fabrics, and designs were wrought 
upon them with ■|)eculiar ingenuity and siden- 
dour. The Assyrian stole was woven with 
oriental magnificence, and worn with a stately 
carriage. 

The spear, sword, dagger, and bow were 
the early Assyrian weapons. 'I’he soldiers, 
especially such as fought in chariots, were 
clad in close tunics of scaly armour. The 
archers wore an embroidered tunic, and the 
common soldiers armed with spear and 
shield, had their nead defended by a helmet. 
In besieging a city the army was first occu- 
pied in raising “a bank against it,” or form- 
ing an inclined plane, which reached up to 
the foot of the wall. Moveable towers were 



sometimes employed, the tops of which were 
on a level with the walls of the besieged 
fortress. Thus Ezekiel says (iy. 2), “Lay siege 
against it, and build a fort against it, and cast 
a mount against it ; set the camp also against 
it, and set battering-rams against it round 
about.” Various modes of assault are in this 
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Terse described, and they are aU illustrated 
by the Ninevitic sculptures. The battering- 
ram, scaling-ladder, and catapult, were the 
common engines; mines were often dug, and 
staves shod with iron were frequently used 
for forcing stones out of the warn and 
turrets. 

But the chief power of the Assyrian army lay 
in its squadrons of cavalry 
and chariots. The same 
species of military force was 
highlyprized by otherEastem 
nations. Horsemen are often 
sculptured on the monu- 
ments, and archers often ap- 

{ )ear mounted on steeds. The 
lorsemen were also armed 
■with swords and long spears. 

Originally they wore a jacket, 
and sat on the bare back of 
the animal, with their legs 
and feet exposed. Saddles 
were introduced at a later 
period, and so were quivers ; 
but stirrups never seem to 
have come into use. When I 
the mounted archer was 


three horses were often attached to it ; the 
wheels had six spokes, and the warriors stood 
in it as they engaged in combat. The chariots 
were sometimes profusely decorated with orna- 
ments, and the harnessing of the horses was a 
matter of peculiar pride with the charioteers. 
Plumes and streamers waved over their heads, 
tassels were hung round their necks, and em- 



in actual combat, Ms horse was held by broidcred cloths often covered their backs, 
another soldier. The horses were adorned These various modes of warfare in actual and 
with martial trappings, and great care was successful operation are powerfully gi-ouped 

and described by the propnet 
Ezekiel (xx'vi. 7-12). 

The religion was polytheisti6 
Asshur was the chief of the gods, 
and he had numerous sulwrdi- 
nates or colleagues, all apparently 
connected with planet worship. 
His s\unbol was a winged globe 
or circle, usually assocLated with 
the sacred tree. Several altars 
have been discovered, and some 
of them have on them marks of 
bloo<l. Iveligious emblems are 
found on houses, garments, fur- 
niture, and armour. The national 
worship was also connected with 
strange composite animal figures, 
exercised in their training and equipment, such as winged human-headed bulls, in some 
The Assyrian horses were celebrated at an early respects not unlike the Egyptian si^hinxes 
period. They were of a noble breed, and realize and the Hebrew cherubim. (See Cherubim.) 
the description of Job (xxxix. 19) — “Strong in These characteristic and grotesque figures 
limb, their neck clothed with thunder ; paAving guarded the entrance of the palaces and sacred 
the valley, and smelling the battle afar off, the edifices. Many specimens are now in the 
thunder of the captains and the shouting.” British IMuseuin. 

Horses, especially brood-mares appear on the The government was despotic, and was inti- 
tablet at Karnak, as part of the spoil brought mately associated Avith the religion of the 
from Naharaina, Mesopotamia. The prophet country. The king appears to be a kind of 
Habakkuk (i. 8) characterizes with terrible high priest ; the Avinged globe is always near 
energy the dashing poAver of a charge of As- him, his weapons ana ornaments have sacred 
Syrian cavalry, — “ Their horses are swifter figures on them, all his acts have a religious 
than the leopards, and are more fierce than aspect, and his palace was a species of 
the evening wolves : and their horsemen shall temple. 

spread themselves, and their horsemen shall The language Avas Shemitic, or allied to 
come from far; they shall fly as the eagle that Hebrew, Ohaldaic, and Arabia Many of 
hasteth to eat.” its words and terminations are Hebrew, Avith 

The war-chariot is often represented on the slight variation. Thus the definite article 
Assyrian sculptures. On its sides were borne occupies a middle position between Hebrew 
two quivers, a bow, javelin, and battle-axe ; and Arabic ; its first personal pronoun ia 
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identical with the same word in Hebrew ; the I of the Hebrew and Arabic article, and its Mn- 
third personsd pronoun is allied to Hebrew and junctions are Hebrew in sound and meaning:. 

I The personal pronoun first person sin^lar m 
^ Assyrian is anak^ Hebrew '*3^ ; suf- 

fixed to nouns, it is uA and i, to verb^ 
ani. The pronoun of the second 
person is anta^ Hebrew suffixed, 
it is a simple k ; third person 
singular masculine is ««, 
Hebrew ; among the 
demonstrative pronouns is 
haga, 'I}'!. We may recog- 
nize in the Assyrian verb 
various both of the Hebrew 
and Chaldee conjugations. 
The Assyrian verb in the 
1 retcrite marks the distinc- 
tion of persons by prefixes, 
like the Hebrew future, 
'riie letters are called cunei- 
form or wedge-shaped, and 
the alidiabet was syllabic in 
structure. For the sake of distinction, certain 
characters were used, thus J marks that the 



Arabic ; its words of negation are all Semitic ; 
as in Chaldee the emphatic state takes the place 
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noun following is a man’s name. The plural 
is distinguished by ||!^< and the dual by 

. The foregoing specimen is from a slab 

in the British Museum. The inscriptions are 
not only on rocks and slabs, but also on clay 
cylinders, the characters being stamped upon 
the last by some triangular instrument. Cylin- 
ders of six and eight sides, and 2 or 3 feet in 
length, exhibit royal records imprinted on them 
in this way, and those were deposited in the 
comers of the great palaces, very recently a 
fragmentary canon has been found to record 
an eclipse, which must have happened 15th 
June, B.C. 763. 

Manjr prophecies of Jonah, Nahum, and 
Zephaniah were fulfilled in the overthrow of 
the Assyrian empire and of its capital, which 
ore more specially referred to under Nineveh. 

The partial resuscitation of Nineveh is in- 
deed one of the wonders of modem enterprise 
and enthusiasm. The success of Botta and 
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Layard— the investigations of Eawlinson and 
other ])hilologers — the immense variety of all 
sorts of relics dug up from the mounds — the 
slabs with their minute and picturesque sculp- 
tures, such as the magnificent throne on which 
sat the Assyrian monarch 3,000 years ago — 
with shields, swords, crowns, bowls, and orna- 
ments in ivory and mother-of-pearl— these and 
other extraordinary discoveries almost enable 
us to realize the picture of Nineveh in its proud 
days of ancient fame and m^andeur. (See Esar- 
HADDON, Nineveh, Pul, S argon, Sennacherib, 
Shalmanezeb, Tiglath-pileser, &C.) 

ASSURANCE. 1. Op understanding 
(Col. ii. 2), is a full knowledge of divine things 
founded on the declaration of the Scriptiures. 

2. Assurance op faith (Heb. x. 221 is a 
firm belief in Christ, as Grod has revealea him 
to us in the Scriptures, and an exclusive de- 
pendence on him for salvation, to be felt and 
cherished especially in the exercise of praiyer. 
The scriptural useof this phrase differs thus from 
its ordinary meaning in systems of theology. 
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3. Assitraho* of hope (Heb. vi m The 
phrase means a firm expectation that God will 
^aut us the complete enjoyment o£ what he 
has promised. 

ASTAROTH, (See Ashtaroth.) 

ASTROLOGERS (Dan. ii. 27)— a class of 
men who pretended to foretell future events by 
observing the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
The science of astrology is said to have origin- 
ated in Chaldea, and in that country it was 
practised universally. A learned caste, styled 

Chaldeans ” even by the inhabitants of 
Babylon, seem especially to have excelled in 
it. It was practised even in England at a late 
period ; and Horace alludes to it as prevalent 
at Rome, under the title of “ Babylonian num- 
bers.” (See Babylon.) 

ASTJPPIM, HOUSE OP (1 Chr. xxvi. 15) — 
some one of the apartments of the temple 
where the stores were kept or the elders 
assembled. 

AT AD. (See Abel-mizraim.) 

ATHALIAH — remembered of Jehovah (2 Ki. 
xi. 1)— the mother of Ahaziah. Ahab, king of 
Israel, was her father, and iier mother was the 
notorious Jezebel. Sne married Joram or Je- , 
horam, king of Judah. The sacred liiographer j 
gives her a most odious and revolting (mar- j 
acter. She advised her own son in his wicked- 
ness ; and after J ehu had slain him (see 
Ahaziah), she resolved to destroy the chil(hren | 
of her husband by his former wives, and then i 
take the throne of Judah. But Jehosheba, a 
half-sister of Ahaziah, secured Joash, one of 
the children and heirs, and secreted him and 
his nurse for six years. In the seventh year, 
everything being prepared for the purpose, 
Joash. the young prince, was brought out and 
placed on the throne. Attracted by the crowd 
of jjeople who had assembled to witness the 
ceremony, and unsuspicious of the cause, 
Athaliah hastened to the temple. When the j 
populace had assembled, and when she saw the 
young king on the throne, and heard the shouts 
of the people, and found that all her ambitious 
designs were likely to be defeated, she rent 
her clothes and cried out, ‘ ‘ Treason, Treason,” 
hoping probably to rally a party in favour of 
her interests. But she was too late. The 
priest commanded her to be removed from the 
temple, and she was put to death. 

ATHENS — of ilfme?*va (Acts xvii. 15) — 
the capital of Attica in Greece, situated on the 
Saromc Gulf, 46 miles east of Corinth and 5 
miles from the coast. Its three harbours — ^the 
Pyraeus, Munychia, and Phalerus, and the 
broad long walls by which they were joined to 
the city— are often alluded to in Grecian history. 
The architectural beauty of the city, especially 
of its temples, has commanded the admiration 
of all succeedii^ ages. Athens, by her com- 
mercial enterprise, collected the richest produc- 
tions of surrounding countries. Her. citizens 
were proud of their metropolis, and often bled 
for its defence ; yet the great proportion of the 
inhabitants were slaves, doomed to hopeless 
drudgery. 

The mtellectual fame of Athens has also 
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filled the world. Its philosophers, poets, 
orators^ and historians, have been the wonder 
of all times. We turn with delighted fancy to 
the Academy of Plato, the Lyceum of Aristotle, 
or the Porch of Zeno — ^to the forum where 
Demosthenes harangued the people, or the 
theatre where the dramas of SophcKsles in- 
structed and thrilled the criticjal and susceptible 
audience. In short, Athens was distinguished 
not only for political importance and military 
power, but for the eloquence, literature, and 
refinement of its inhabitants. The accounts 
of Athens contained in the Acts, as to its 
inquisitiveness and idolatry, are Med up by 
pagan historians. .(Elian called it the alta^ 
of Greece — Petronius affirmed that a god was 
more easily and readily found in it than a 
man. Many other authors testify that it 
was “wholly given to idolatry,” and that its 
inhabitants were not only “ too superstitious, ’ 
or greatly given to the worship of the gods, 
but were also notorious gossips, lounging news- 
mongers, spending their time in nothing^ else 
“ but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” 
It is said that Athens contained 300 places of 
gossip. The shops of surgeons and barbers 
were the most famed resorts for gathering and 
retailing news. This natural propensity was 
so gross as to provoke not only the (castigation 
of foreign writers, but also the ridicule and 
satire of their own poets and philosophers. 

The city was “built nobly, pure the air, 
and light the soil.” The limestone rock on 
which Athens stands supplied the ordinary 
material for its buildings, and also from many 
of its quarries the marble for its nobler struc- 
tures. The [)lain is bounded by ranges of hills 
— on the north-west by Mount Fames, on the 
south-east by Mount Hymettus, and on the 
north-east bv Mount Pentelicus, out of which 
rises the higner pinnacles of Lycabettus, lo()k- 
ing upon the city as Arthur’s seat upon Edin- 
burgh. About a mile south-west from it, and 
in the city, there rose the Acropolis, not unlike 
Stirling castle in the ui)j>er valley of the Forth. 
West of it was a smaller rock, the Areopagus 
or scene of judgment — the council meetmg in 
the open air on its south-eastern summit, 
sitting on benches heum out in the rock, which 
form three sides of a quadrangle. To the south- 
west, and about a quarter of a mile from it, 
there was another and lower eminence, the 
Pn^, the place of the ^eat popular assemblies 
— also held in the open air under the deep blue of 
a Grecian sky — with its henia or stone block on 
which the orator stood and addressed the crow^ 
which gathered in a semicircular area of 12,000 
square yards before him, and where Solon, 
Demosthenes, and Pericles often spoke to the 
assembled “men of Athens.” Paul visited it 
about A. D. 62, and found the people sunk in 
idolatry and idleness. He preached there, and 
took occasion to reprove their sujierstitions, for 
which he was summoned before the Areopagus 
(Acts xvii. 16-23). (See Areopagus.) 

When brought to Mars-hiH the a^)8tle thus 
commences — “Ye men of Athens, I perceivo 
that in all things ye are (oo auperstUiow or, 
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rather, “ ye carry your reverence for the gods monuments, every available ledge laden with 
farther than most.” The phrase, “too super- its shrine or image, its platforms filled with 
stitious,” as implpng blame, is an unfortunate sculptured groups of gods in various forms and 
translation. The apostle appeals simply to the attitudes ; on its northern extremity the Erec- 
fact, and not to its character. He only uttered theum, with its enclosures and its presiding 
a commonplace, for the Athenians were noted deities ; the cave of Pan and Apollo, with its 
among the other Grecian peoples for this pro- sacred fountain not far from its base, and 
pensity. They had pre-eminence in thh scru- adjoining it the sanctuary of Aglaurus ; and 
pulous and unlimited attention paid by them the Parthenon, crowning the whole, the central 
to the national worship. The inspired orator glory of the scene ; while opposite the magnifi- 
alludes simply to this notorious circumstance, cent Propyla3a, and formed out of the trophies 
but neither smiles at it in compliment nor of Maratnon, was the gigantic bronze statue of 
frowns upon it in censure. The implication is, the goddess herself, with spear and shield — the 
that he came to guide and rectify this tendency name -mother of the city, and its great protector, 
of the Athenian mind. It had outcropped in In the north-west quarter was the temple of 
every possible way, and given a multiform Theseus, and in the opposite direction was 
expression to itself in sculpture and masonry; that of Jupiter Olympius. A temple of Ceres 
but his mission was to turn it into the true was close to the Pomi^eium, in which were kept 
course, and lead it to the knowledge of the the robes and vases for the religious i^rocessions; 
one, pure, invisible, infinite, eternal, and loving and a temple of the divine mother was near to 
Sj)irit. the great coimcil-house, in which also wen* 

♦Standing where the apostle did, he saw his shrines and altars. There were shrines, too, at 
words verified all around him. Above him the principal gates. The altar of IVometheus 
was a temple of Mars, from whom the hill took was within the ^oves of the Academy ; and 
its name ; and near him was the subterranean the Lyceum, with its tall plane trees, was 
sanctuary of the Eumenides or Euries, but dedicated to Axjollo. There were also tha 
usually called by the first title, from the same Pythium and the Delphinium, characteristia 
feeling which led the old Scottish people to names of temples, with those of Euclea, oi 
name the fairies the “ good folk,” though they Castor and Pollux, and of Serapis. Every 
were a waspish and capricious race. The street^ in short, had some object or scene of 
forum he had left was studded with statues, devotion ; every view was bounded and fringed 
the altar of the twelve gods being in its centre, with fanes and idols. 

and the temple of Venus at its eastern end, ATONEMENT (Lev. iv. 20; Pom. v. 11), 
while on all sides of it were deified heroes of The word is evidently thus formed -at-onk- 
the old mythology. Behind him was the Pnyx ment. When two enemies are reconciled, and 
sacred to Jove, and before him was the Aero- are made to be at-one — the means by which 
polis, its sides and summit covered with religious they were pacified, or their state of harmony, 
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is an at-one-ment. In this original and old 
KngUsh sense the word is used by Shakespeare ; 

** He seeks to make atonement 

Between the Duke of Glo’ater and your brothers.” 

But the word, in its popular use, has a variety 
of significations, sucn as reconciliation, satis- 
faction or reparation, and expiation. It occurs 
often in the Old Testament, but only once in 
the New ; though the subject itself is presented, 
and illustrated, and magnified in every variety 
of form, and by all the force of repeated and 
emphatic expression, both in the gosi)el.s and 
in the epistles (itom. iii. — viii., and Heb. vii,- - 
X., inclusive). The term ransom (Job xxxiii. 
24) might be rendered atonement, and i.s so 
rendered in the margin. (See also Num. xvi. 
46 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 3.) 

The Hebrew word rendered atonement sig- 
nifies cover hif/ (Ps. xxxii. 1), and the Greek 
version of this He])rew word is translated pro- 
pitiation in our Bible ; and may denote either 
that our offences are covered, or that we are 
shielded and protected from the curse, Christ 
being made a curse for us. Generally, wher- 
ever the tenn occurs, a state of controversy, 
irreconciliation, or estrangement is implied; 
and in relation to the party offended, it imports 
something done to propitiate (Gen. xxxii. 20; 
Ezek. xvi. 63). The apostles in referring 
to the death of Christ use those very terms 
which in the Se])tuagint version of the Old 
Testament are applied to legal sacrifices ami 
their effect— thus representing the death of 
Christ, not only as a real and proper sacrifice, 
but as the truth and substance of all the 
Levitical types and shadiiws — the true, effica- 
cious, and only atonement for sin (1 John ii. 2; 
iv. 10); showing that Christ is not only the 
being or agent by whom the propitiation is 
made, but was himself the propitiatory sacrifice. 

Christ’s atonement, or his obedience unto 
death in the room of sinners, was the great 
theme of apostolic x>reaching (1 Cor. i. 23). It 
has in all subsequent times been the object 
of saving faith, and is represented bv material 
symbols in the ordinance of the Lord’s .sujiiier. 
It forms the grg-nd theme of rejoicing in heaven 
(Rev. V. 9). The efficacy of it is such, that the 
sinner, though under the WTath of (io<l and the 
condemnation of his just law, bv faith in the 
atoning blood of Christ, is brought into favour 
with God, is delivered from condemnation, 
and made an heir of eternal life and glory. 

Xbe term atonement in Rom. v. 11 signifies 
reconciliation ; but in our i^opular theology it 
denotes the means by which reccuiciliation is 
secured to sinners- -the perfect obedience and 
vicarious death of the Son of God. It differs 
in this use of it, therefore, from the term 
redemption. Atonement is offered to God; 
redemption, on the other hand^ is the blessing 
conferred upon man. The design of the atone- 
ment is to satisfy the law ; the object of re- 
demption is to liberate man from the curse. 
Atonement is expiation; redemption is our 
deliverance from tne penalty and power of sin. 
After all the vain philosophy and ingenious 
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speculations of men to des' roy or modify this 
doctrine, which on the one hand humbles 
sinful man, and on the other proposes to him 
a perfect and glorious salvation, the atone- 
ment made for him by the self-sacrifice of 
Christ remains, and will for ever reiiiain, 
the essential principle of the Gospel. It 
will for ever illustrate the dreadful sinfulness 
of sin, the infinite purity, justice, and mercy 
of God, and the love of Christ ’which passeth 
knowledge. No teacher of divine truth 
to sinful men can build a consistent or safe 
system of instruction on any other foundation 
than this (Matt. i. 21; xxvi. 28; Mark x. 45; 
John i. 29; x. 10-18). He who rejects the 
atonement, and tramples under foot the blood 
of the Son of God, can i)oint out no other way 
in which a sinner can escaj^e the damnation 
of hell. (See Scape-goat.) 

Atonement, great day op. (See Scape- 
goat.) 

ATTALIA (Acts xiv\ 25) — known now as 
Adalia, a city of Pampliylia on the Mediter- 
ranean. It was visite(i Ijy Paul and Barnabas 
on their tour through Asia Minor. 

AUGUSTUS— ren era die (J^uke ii. 1)— the 
nei)hew and successor of Julius Cesar, bom 
about R.c. 63, and emperor of Rome at the 
time of our Saviour’s birth. After the assas- 
sination of Julius Cesar, he shared the govera- 
ment for a jieriod with Anthony and Lepidus, 
but at length became sole enqieror. He re- 
ceivetl the title of Augustus from the Senate 
about B.c. 27. After Ins imriortant victories, 
universal x^eace was obtained, and the gates of 
the temple of Janus were closed. He was 
obliged t(j interfere frequently in the xx>litical 
affairs of Palestine. He reigned forty-one 
years, and dying in a.d. 14. was succeeded 
I )y Tiberius Cesar (Luke iii. 1). (See Cesab, 
Armies.) 

AVKN. 1. (Amos i. 5) A x^ain in Syria, 
called aLo the Valley of Lebanon, because 
lying betw een the two ranges of the mountains 
of Lebanon (Josh. xi. 17). The site is supxiosed 
to have been where the ruins of Baal-bek now 
t are, 30 miles north of Damascus. 

2. (Hos. x. 8) Bethel, which is sometimes 
called Bethaven, or house of iniquity, is here 
called Aven, or iniquity itself, to denote the 
extreme depravity w Inch prevailed there, 

3. (Ezek. XXX. 17.) (See On.) 

AVENGE, AVENGER (Luke xviii. 8; 

1 Thess. iv. 6). Vengeance is an act of justice ; 
revenge is an act of passion. Hence injuries 
are revenged ; crimes are avenged. The act of 
aven^ng, which is the adjudication of the 
Xienaity affixed to the statute which has been 
violated, though it may and must be attended 
with the infliction of pain, is oftentimes an act 
of humanity, and always sup^sed to be an act 
of justice. God is avongea of his enemies 
when he vindicates his own law, and govern- 
ment, and character, and punishes man’s trans- 
gressions. An avenger is the agent or instru- 
ment by whom the avengement is visited on 
the offending party. 

Avenger op blood was a title given to one 
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who pursued a murderer or manslayer, by 
virtue of the ancient Jewish law, to avenge 
the blood of one who had been murdered or 
slain. (See Cities op Kefuge.) 

AVIM (Deut. ii. 23) — supposed by some, as 
by Jerome, to be the same with the Hivites, or 
Avites, who dwelt near Gaza, and who were 
supplanted by the Philistines. They dwelt in 
“villages,” or unwalled settlements. Their 
name signifies “ruins” — the ruins, perhaps, of 
an earlier aboriginal race. 

AVOUCH (2:>eut. xxvi. 17). To avouch 
here imports a solemn and deliberate choice of 
God as a leader and portion, and an avowed 
determination to obey him ; and on the part of 
God, a solemn covenant to succour and exalt 
the Israelites as his people. 

AWL. (See Ear.) 

AXE— a well-known instrument for felling 
wood (Matt. iii. 10) — “ The axe is laid to the 
root of the trees” — that is, the feller is pre- 
pared, not to lop off their branches, but to hew 
them down. The meaning of the figure is, 
that the destruction of the Jewish peoxde was 
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nigh at hand, that the judgment of God was 
just about to be inflicted on them. 

AZARIAH— Mpcd of Jehovah (2 Ki. xiv. 21). 
There are at least sixteen persons of this name 
mentioned in the Old Testament. The most 
distinmiished of them was Azariah (called also 
Uzziah), the son and successor of Amaziah, on 
the throne of J udah. He was in many respects 
an excellent king; but being elated by his 
prosperity, he asphed to execute the office of 
a priest, and to offer incense in the temple. 
In this he was resisted by the priests; and 
while enraged by their interference, the leprosy 
broke out upon his forehead, and remained 
upon him till the dav of his death ; so that he 
was obliged to ^iiencl the latter part of hi? life 
in solitude (2 Chr. xxvi. 21). 

AZEKAH (Josh. xv. 35)— a iilace in the 
tribe of Judah. The army of the Philistines 
encamped near this place at the time Goliath 
fell before David. 

AZOTITS. (SeeAsHDOD.) 

AZZAH (Deut. ii. 23)— the more correct 
spelling of Gaza. 
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BAAL, or BEL (1 Ki. xviii. 21 ; Isa. xlyi. 
1 ) — the supreme god of Phoenicia and Syria, 
and originally the name by which several 
nations of the East worshiiiped the sun. The 



Phoenicians styled the ann Beel-Samen, which 
means lord of heaven. As he was worshipped 
under different forms in different places, he 
was designated by adding the place — as Baal- 
Gad, Baal-Peor; and tliese different names 
were all included under the general name 
Baalim (1 Ki. xviii. 18). The multitude of 
places connected with jBaal, and of persons 
named after him, shows the extent of his 
worship. 

Baal, Bel, or Belus, was worshipped by 
the Carthamnians, Babylonians, Syrians, and 
others; and some have supposed he was the 
same with Moloch, to whom the Ammonites 
made their cruel and bloody sacrifices. Human 
victims were offered to Baal, as we learn from 
Jer. xix. 5. Elevated places were selected for 
his worship, and his priests and prophets were 
very numerous. Sometimes the tops of the 
houses were devoted to this purpose (2 Ki. 
xxiiL 12; Jer. xxxii. 29). Baalim and Ash- 
taroth were the general names of all the gods 
and goddesses of Syria, Palestine^ and the 
neighbouring countries. The worship of Baal 
prevailed aliw through all ancient Scandinavia, 
and is supposed to have been general through- 
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out the British islands. There were various 
sujierstitious observances in Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, which very closely resemble the 
ancient worshi]) of Baal. A idace in Perth- 
shire, on the borders of the Scotch highlands, 
is called Tilliehcltane — that is, the eminence or 
rising ground of the fire of Baal. In Ireland, 
Beltein was one of the festival days, and the fires 
were made early on the to^is of tlie hills, and all 
the cattle were made to i)as8 through them. 
This, it was sui)i)osed, secured them from con- 
tagion and disease for that year. The name 
Beltein or Beltane, signifying the fire of Baal, is 
the name of the first day of May, and has 
evidently some connection with sun-worship. 

The worship of Baal was a besetting sin of 
the ancient Hebrews. Under Ahab especially 
a numerous hierarchy of j^riests was mamtained 
for the service of tnis divinity. A most in- 
teresting account of the manner in which they 
were confronted by the prophet Elijah is foimd 
in 1 Ki. xviii. The scene described in that 
chapter shows the foolish and frantic nature of 
their worship. Ho satire is more severe than 
that of Elijah— “Cry aloud,” said he to the 
men who leaped upon the idolatrous altar, and 
gashed themselves “with knives and lancet,” 
in the vain hope of x)ropitiating their fancied 
divinity ; “for he is a god : either he is talking, 
or he is pursuing, or he is in a ioumev, or 

f erad venture he 8leex)eth, and must be awaked.” 

t was customary with ancient nations to in- 
corporate the name of their gods with the cog- 
nomen they assumed. Thus Jah or Jehov^ 
is found in Elijah and Isaiah; El (G^) in 
Daniel, Ezekiel ; so Baal is used for a similar 
pur|)OBe in such names as Hannibal, Asdrubal, 
Jezebel. 


Baal, house of (1 Ki. xvi. 32), is the same 
with the temple (or place of worship) of BaaL 
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Baalah. (See Kikjath.) 

Baal-beeith — Baal of the covenant (Judg. 
viii. 32)— worshipped by the men of Shechem. 

Baal-oad — Baal of fortune or destiny (Josh, 
xi. 17; xii. 7; Judg. iii. 3)— a city in the valley 
of Leoanon, supposed to have been under 
mount Hermon, and probably the same as 
Baal-hekmon (1 Chr. V. 23). A comparison 
of the passages in which this place is named 
would incline us to the opinion that it was 
situated somewhere in the northern limit of 
Joshua’s conquest; all the country from it to 
Hamath, including Anti- Lebanon, remaining 
unconquered. 

Baal-hamon— of multitude — a place 
where Solomon had a large vineyard (Song 
viii. 11). 

Baal-hazor— ? or(i of a viUafje—a place by 
the city of Ephraim (2 Sam. xin. 23). 

Baal-meon— ? orc^ of habitation (Num. xxxii. 
38; Ezek. xxv. 9) — a city of the tribe of 
Heuben, called also Beth-meon (Jer. xlviii. 23), 
and Beth-baal-mcon (Josh. xiii. 17). 

Baal-peoh (Ps. cvi. 28) — Baal worshipped 
at Peor. The worship connected with this 
false divinity was of the most openly licentious j 
nature, “They went to Baal-peor,” says 
Hosea, “and separated themselves unto that 

Baal-perazim — lord of breaches (2 Sam. v. 
20) — a place in the valley of Rephaira, a few 
miles south-west of Jerusalem, where David 
comjuered the Philistines. The name in the 
origmal is significant of this victory ; and hence 
the allusion in Isa. xxviii. 21. 

Baal-shalisha — a place near mount Eph- 
raim (2 Ki. iv. 42). 

Bavl-tamar— / ord o/ the palm tree— a place 
near Gibeah in Benjamin (Judg. xx. 33). 

Baal-zebub. (See Beelzebub.) 

Baal-zephon (Exod. xiv. 2, 9 ; Num. xxxiii. 
7) — a station of the Israelites at the northern 
extremity of the Red Sea, corres})onding to 
Suez, where there was a temple for the worship 
of Baal. Bruce supposed it to be the name of 
a lighthouse or signal station, at the north 
entrance of the bay, as the Hebrew word 
zephon means north, 

BxYANAH (2 Sam. iv. 2)— one of the sons 
of Rimmon, and an officer in the army of Ish- 
bosheth, Saul’s son. In company with his 
brother Rechab, he entered the house of Ish- 
bosheth at noontlay, and stabbed him as he 
was lying upon the bed. Taking the head of 
their victim with them, they lied to David at 
Hebron, supposing that he would reward them 
liberally for the head of such an enemy ; but 
so far from it, he was indignant at their cruel 
and cowardly conduct, and forthwith caused 
them to be slain, their hands and feet to be cut 
off, and their bodies to be publicly suspended 
over the pool at Hebron. 

BA ASHA (1 Ki. xv. IG) was the son of 
Ahiiah, and commander-in-chief of a nortion 
of the army of Israel When Nadab, king of 
Israel, was besiemng Gibbethon, a city of the 
Philistines, Baasha formed a conspiracy against 
him and murdered him, and immediately 
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usurped the throne, which he held for twenty- 
four years. To secure himself against any 
disturbance from the family of Jeroboam, he 
caused them all to be put to death. By this 
cruel act he undesignedly fulfilled the prophecy 
respecting Jeroboam’s posterity (1 Ki. xiv. 10). 

Baasha followed in the wicked ways of 
Jeroboam, and was visited with the moat 
fearful judgments of God. The warning he 
received of the consequences of his conduct 
(1 Ki. xvi. 1-5) did not induce him to forsake 
his evil course. His reign was filled with war 
and treachery, and his family and relatives 
were cut off, according to the ijrediction (1 Ki. 
xvi. 9, 11). (See Asa.) 

BAJBEL (tower of) — confusion (Gen. xi. 4-9) 
—was built in the plain of Sliinar, by the de- 
scendants of Noah, to .serve as a national 
rallying point, and thus to secure their union, 
concentrate their feelings anrl interests, and 
prevent their dispersion. Their design was 
that the whole world should be one vast king- 
dom, and that Babel shoiihl be its capital or 
chief city. This seems evidently to have been 
the design of the “builders.” It has been 
sometimes thought that they raised the colossal 
structure as a place of refuge to the top of 
which they might ascend, should the earth be 
visited by another flood. But why, if such 
was their purpose, did they found the tower 
“on a plain,” and not take advantage of the 
additional elevation afforded by some of the 
lofty nn»untain8? There was deej) impiety in 
the attenq^t — there might be idolatrous pur- 
poses connected with it — but the main design 
is expres.sly declared in these words, “ lest we 
be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth.” Their object w^as then to thwart the 
divine purpose in peopling the world, by the 
dispersion of successive colonies from the 
original seats of mankind, and to erect a 
mighty empire whose centre and metropolis 
was to be this gigantic edifice and the city 
around it. But this tower was left unfinished, 
and cannot be identified with any existing 
mins. Their vain and presumptuous design 
was frustrated by the miraculous interposition 
of God, w'ho confounded their language, so 
that it was impossible for them to understand 
each other’s speech. 

No course could more effectually secure the 
dispersion of men than the confusion of tongues. 
Comparative philology leaves ns in no doubt , 
that one langu^e originally prevailed —the 
mother of all existing dialects ; and that onlw • 
by such a miraole as^mppened at Babel could ' 
so many forms of speech have been so early in 
existence as histo^ attests. The sudden and ' 
I)erplexing visitation, breaking up social inter- 
couree, and deranging all the ordinary opera^® 
tions of life, making the words of one ma*^* 
unintelligible to his neighbour, and so loosei*^ ^ 
ing the bonds pf society, must nave convince*^' 
its victims that this startling confusion was tl 
work of an angry God. So they parted fronT 
necessity, and planted themselves over the 
world — spreading into Africa, and reaching 
over into the vast continents of America. The 
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divine purpose was accomplished— the world 
was peopled. Man is found in all climates — 
in remote islands — and under every variety of 
external circumstances. His constitution suits 
itself to every latitude, and his colour varies 
with every temperature. He possesses the 
globe. 

Babel is one of the cities mentioned in Gen. 
X. 10 as the beginning of the kingdom of 
Nimrod; probably meaning one of the cities 
founded by him, or one of the chief cities of 
his kingdom, and is the same as 

BAl^LON, BABYLONIA. The territory 
Babylonia or Chaldea, lying between the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates, and stretching west to the 
edge of the desert, may be estimated as about 
400 miles in length and 100 in breadth. It is 
flat throughout, being everywhere intersected 
with canals, and was most remarkable for its 
fertility. It was the only country in which 
wheat grew wild. The date pabn grew very 
luxuriously, and supplied bread, -wine, vinegar, 
honey, and meal. Crops of all kinds also 
yielded an immense return. But large portions 
nave now become wastes, for the ancient water- 
courses are choked up and useless. Jeremiah 
had prophesied, ‘ ‘ A (fraught is upon her waters, 
and they are dried up,” so that she has become 
the “hindermost of nations — a wilderness, a 
dry place, and a desert ; because of the wrath 
of the Lord it shall not be inhabited.” At the 
same time an opposite phenomenon has been 
produced in several i^laces ; for other districts, 
gathering in the water upon them, abound in 
marshes producing forests of reeds — for drain- 
age has been neglected — as, indeed, Isaiah had 
predicted, “ I will make it a possession for the 
bittern, and pools of water ” (Isa. xiv. 23). 

The oldest name of the country was Shinar 
(Gen. X. 10; xi. 2), and the common Hebrew 
designation is Aram-Naharain — Aram or Syria 
of the two rivers. It is called in the later 
Scriptures Chaldea, or the land of the Chasdim. 

terms Babylon, Babylonia, are comiected 
in Gen. xi. 9 with the Hebrew verb which 
signifies to confound, “because the Lord there 
did confound the language of all the earth.” 
In Gen. x. 10 we are told of Nimrod, son of 
Cush, that “the beginning of his kingdom was 
Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh.” 
Eour other cities are said in the next verse to 
have beenbuilt by him. (See Asshur, Assyria.) 
Babel, the firsit of this tetrarchy, is Babylon. 
As Nimrod the builder was a son of Cush, it 
may be inferred that the first inhabitants were 
Cushites, as also the earlier inscriptions plainly 
indicate. In opposition to clear scriptural 
.statement before them, historians have held 
ti/hat the earliest population were Shemite, or of 
vr^he same race as the people of Nineveh. As 
hdie language spoken in Babylon in the days of 
x/ ebuchadnezzar and the Biblical and Talmu- 
taic Chaldee differ little from Hebrew, it has 
<%feeii maintained that the like similarity had 
always existed. But it has been proved by 
the recent reading of monumental inscriptions 
that a great change had happened before the 
period merred to, and that th^ earlier Cushite 
54 


race was overpowered, and gradually amalga- 
mated with the conquerors. Among the ex- 
cavations made at the old cities of Senkereh, 
Warka, Mugheir, and Niffer, there have been 
found inscriptions in a very different tongue 
from that of the later Babylonian tribe — a 
tongue, “ decidedly Cushite or .Ethiopian.” 
The early colonists of Babylonia were thus of 
the same race with the inhabitants of the 
Upper Nile ; and this quite accords with the 
ethnographical chart in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, which represents Mizraim (Egypt) as 
brother of Cush, father of Nimrod. There seem, 
however, to have been other j^eoples in primitive 
Babylonia; the Cushite language is mingled 
wdth many Turanian, Semite, and Aryan 
elements. This very old empire may have been 
founded twenty-three centuries b.o. ; but exact 
chronology is lost in hopeless obscurity. Ur 
or Hur was apparently the xirimitive capital, 
and Calneh was the chief seat of the worship of 
the deified Nimrod. The Greek legends about 
Belus must be discarded as worthless. One 
early monarch called, in Ovid, Orchamus, and 
seventh in succession from this Belus, is now 
identified voth Urukh, the first monarch of 
whom any remains have been found. He was 
apimrently a great builder; and he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Tlgi, who completed some of 
his works, esiiecially the temple of the Moon 
at Ur. I’hese two sovereigns are the seventh 
and eighth kings of the first Chaldean dynasty 
of Berosus. Other kings are Ismidagon^ Ibil- 
anu-duraa, the builders of the cemeteries at 
Mugheir; and several kings follow,^ the first 
pliable of whose name is Sin, signifying Moon. 
Bricks found at Senkereh, having on them the 
royal name of Purna-puriyas, and others bear- 
ing the name of Durri-galazi have been got 
at Mugheir. This oldest of empires probaoly 
lasted seven centuries, when it was overturned 
by an Arab invas^ion, or by a foreign Semitic 
race. But their old language \v^as preserved 
by a learned caste noted as the Chaldeans 
among the soothsayers and astrologers in the 
book of Daniel, and their Cushite character- 
istics in course of time were all but obliterated. 
Their arts were in a cinide state ; the buildings 
had no architectural iiretensions, and many of 
the war weapons and mechanical tools were of 
stone or flint. Bronze knives and hanfmers 
have, however, been fou^nd, No silver articles 
have been disinterred ; but earrings of gold are 
met with. Astronomy had made some progress 
among them, as is shown by the position of the 
temples, the four angles of which face the four 
cardinal points, and different forms of dials 
had been invented. What science they had, 
degenerated in course of time; but in other lands 
it was famed, so that the Latin poets charac- 
terize fortune-tolling by the epithet “Chaldean.” 
Their polytheistic religion was chiefly astral in 
character, and the heavenly bodies had their 
male and female idol representatives. 

Seven himdred years pass away, during 
which the kingdom of Nunrod the founder, 
Urukh the builder, and Chedorlaomer the war- 
rior, is overrun and wasted, changed to a great 
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extent in language and blood by an admixture 
of various races. The Arab conquerors ruled 
for about two centuries and a half, and were 
followed by the Assyrians. At length what is 
known now as the Babylonian empire rises 
into view. The Median kingdom had for some 
time been coming into prominence under Oy- 
axeres, and in alliance with Nabopjolassar, the 
Assyrian governor of Babylonia, which had been 
under the yoke of Nineveh for 150 years, he 
attacked and overthrew Nineveh. Nabopol- 
assar then became actual king of Babylon 
about 625 B.C., and reigned and conquered for 
many years. About the year 605 b.c. he asso- 
ciated his son Nebuchadnezzar with him in 
the government of the country. (For the his- 
tory of Babylon under Nebuchadnezzar and his 
successors, to its overthrow, see Nebuchad- 
KEZZAR.) 

Babylon in its gloiy was probably the 
largest city of the world-larger greatly than 
Nineveh. Herodotus, who saw it after the 
zenith of its glory, tnus describes it: “It is 
situated on a large plain, and is a perfect 
square ; each side, by every approach, is in length 
120 furlongs ; the space, therefore, occupied by 
the whole is 480 furlongs. So extensive is the 
round which Babylon occupies. Its internal 
eauty and magnificence exceed whatever has 
come within my knowledge. It is surrounded 
with a trench very wide, deep, and full of 
water ; the wall beyond this is 200 royal cubits 
high and 50 wde. It will not be foreign to 
my puiq^ose to describe the use to which the 
earth dug out of the trench was converted, as 
well as the particular manner in which they 
constructed the wall. The earth of the trench 
was first of all laid in heaps, and when a suffi- 
cient quantity was obtained, made into square 
bricks, and baked in a furnace. They used as 
cement a composition of heated bitumen, which, 
mixed with the tops of reeds, was placed 
between every thirtieth course of bricks. 
Having thus lined the sides of the trench, they 
proceeded to build the wall in the same man- 
ner, on the summit of which, and fronting each 
other, they erected small watch-towers of one 
storey, leaving a space between them through 
which a chariot and four horses might pass and 
turn. In the circumference of the wall, at 
different distances, were a hundred massy 
gates of brass, whose hinges and frames were 
of the same metal. 

“ The great river Euphrates divides Babylon 
into two warts. The walls meet and fonn an 
angle with the river at each extremity of the 
town, where a breastwork of burnt bricks 
begins, and is continued along each bank. 
The city, which abounds in houses of from 
three to four store}^ in height, is regularly 
divided into streets. Through these, which 
are ]^arallel, there are transverse avenues to 
the nver, opened through the waU and breast- 
work, and secured by an equal number of little 
gates of brass. The first wall is regularly forti- 
fied ; the interior one, though less in substance, 
is of almost equal strength. Besides these, in 
the centre of each division of the city, there is 
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a cfrcular space, surrounded with a walL In 
one of these stands the royal palace, winch fill* 
a large and stron^y defended space. The 
temple of Jupiter Belus occupies the other, 
whose hug^e gates of brass may still be seen.” — 
i. 178. He then gives a description of this 
temple, and represents it as containing, in 
statues and other sacred utensils, an immense 
amount of massy gold. 

Herodotus thus makes the city a parallelo- 
gram, each side of which was 14 miles, the 
amount of the whole being 56 miles. The area 
enclosed very nearly 200 square miles. Other 
ancient writers differ in their estimates, Ctesias 
reducing the dimensions to nearly a half ; and 
the result probably is, that the city was not far 
from 40 miles in circumference. It was a 
fortified district rather than a walled town : the 
whole siDace enclosed was not built on. Agri- 
cultural operations were carried on within the 
city. But some of the statements of Herodotus 
are justly open to question. The height of the 
walls was, he asserts, 200 royal cubits, or about 
335 feet, and 50 cubits in width — an evident ex- 
aggeration. Clitarchus and Strabo bring them 
down to 75 feet in height, and 32 in width, — 
that is, they were of this altitude in the period 
of Alexander. That they were originally very 
lofty and very wide admits of no doubt. The 
j)roi)het Jeremiah says, in allusion to them, 
(li. 53, 58) “Though Babylon should mount up 
to heaven, and though she should fortify the 
height of her strength, yet from me shall spoilers 
come unto her, saith the Lord. Thus saith 
tiie Lord of hosts ; The broad walls of Babylon 
shall be utterly broken, and her high gates shall 
be burned with fire ; and the people shall 
labour in vain, and the folk in the fire, and 
they shall be weary. ” The ‘ ‘ hanging gardens ” 
formed a square of 400 Greek feet on a height 
of 75 feet, borne up by many tiers of arches 
built on one another. The surface was planted 
with rare trees and shrubs : some of the trees 
were of prodigious size, being, according to 
Quintus Curtius, 12 feet in diameter. Water 
for irrigation was pumi)ed up from the Eu- 
phrates. Beautiful chambers were reared 
among the open arches. All the structures, 
walks, houses, palaces, temples, and towers, 
were of brick cement^ with bitumen, with 
occasional layers of reeds. Yet composed as it 
was of this homely material it was a city of won- 
ders— populous and prosperous, “the golden 
city,” “ the glory of the kingdoms, the beauty of 
the Chaldees’ excellency.” But according to 
old predictions it has “become heaps” (Jer. li. 
37), the edifices have crumbled down as such 
materials do, mounds upon mounds cover the 
site, witli numerous fia^ents of bricks and 
pottery. Wliat strikes tne traveller with awe 
18 those enormous masses of rubbish, — “How is 
Babylon become a deedlation among the na- 
tions.” 

Among the ruins of Babylon three large 
masses attract special attention. The first, 
called by the Arabs Babd^ the Mujelibe of 
Rich ana Porter, has been identified with the 
Temple of Belua, described by Herodotus. 
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Its bricks bear the name of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Another mound, called el Kasr, or the palace, 
is about 700 yards long and 600 broad, with 
a height of over 70 feet. It represents the 
famous palace of Nebuchadnezzar. Another 
mound in the vicinity, called the Amran, is an 
older royal edifice, and does not, as some su|)- 
pose, represent the hanging gardens, for it is 
greatly larger. But the most remarkable of 
the ruins is the one called Birs Nimrud, some 
miles away at Borsippa, and is the remains of 
a temple dedicated to Nebo. It has been de- 
scribed by many travellers, some of whom 
erroneously took it for the tower of Babel. 
The Birs Nimrud has Nebuchadnezzar’s 
name and title on its bricks as its builder and 
adomer. (See Nebo). The ruins of the Birs 
Nimrud are nearly square, each side being 
600 feet long; the summit is irregular, the 
highest part Being about 140. But the famous 
stages of which it was built were destroyed l)y 
invaders and conquerors ; and for twenty cen- 
turies it has served as a brick quarry. The : 
rubbish was so great at Alexander’s visit that 
he employed 10,000 men for some weeks to 
clear it away, so as to show the foundation. 

The Babylonians of the second empire were 
“a mingled people” (Jer. L 37)— Semitic, 
Turanian, and Cushite — the first acquiring the 
predominance from two dynasties of Arabian 
rulers, as is seen in their lan^age. They wore 
their hair long, and usually are represented 
with a laige beard. Under Nebuchadnezzar, 
they carried their arms from the Tigris to the 
Nile. The bow was a chief weapon. They 
had short daggers, and they had also spears, 
axes, and iron chariots. The Hebrew prophets 


vividly characterize them { J er. iv. 29 ; Ezek, 
xxvi. 10). Their cavalry was resistless (Hab. 
i. 8), and to the Hebrew imagination they were 
very formidable. They were cruel to their cap- 
tives; and a hook in their jaws was no figure, 
but a savage reality. Helpless people were 
massacred and mutilated in cold blood. They 
had made some progress in the arts, though 
they fell neatly ^ort of their Assyrian nei^- 
hours. Their pictured scenes are found on 
enamelled bricks, what Ezekiel calls — “images 
of the Chaldeans portrayed upon the wall with 
vermilion” (xxiii. 14). They could engrave 
precious stones — even the hardest of them. 
Glass was in use, as found in small vases, jars; 
and they had beautifully-shaped jugs of earthen- 
ware. Their woven fabrics were famous- 
made of finest cotton, and dyed with brilliant 
colours, which are so attractive to the Oriental 
eye. The “goodly Babylonish garment,” in 
the days of Joshua, was coveted by Achan 
(Josh. vii. 21). Its cloths were famous alt^o 
in the Roman empire ; and the mantle which 
Cato sold, because he thought it too splendid 
for a conscientious Roman to wear — as well 
as the hangings for a single apartment, which 
cost 800,000 sesterces, or more than ~ £6,400 
— are almost proverbial evidences of the enor- 
mous prices paid for the productions of tlio 
Babylonian looms. Such, indeed, was tlu ir 
real or supposed excellence, that one of Nero’s 
dining-rooms, as Pliny (vii. 48) tells us, was 
hung with Babylonian tapestry at an expense of 
nearly £32,300 (4,000,000 of sesterce^. The 
value of these manufactures was derived not 
only from their materials, but from their varied 
dyes and elegant patterns; for they resembled 
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the Turkey carpets of the present day. These 
are the genuine descendants, it should seem, of 
their Babylonian predecessors; for the nms- 
^omata Bmylonica comutaque tapetia — “Baby- 
lonian carets and tapestry,” mentioned by 
Plautus (Stich. act. ii. sc. 2, v. 54) ; and the 
AlemndriTia Idluata conchy liata tapetia — 
“Alexandrian hangings adorned with repre- 
sentations of shells and monsters,” named by 
him in another play (Pseudol. i. 2, v. 168), were 
manifestly just such articles as are now exported 
from Constantinople and Smyrna. They had 
also made no little progress in astronomy — 
knew the five planets — had figured the zodiacal 
constellations — compiled a catalogue of the 
fixed stars — recorded planetary occultations — 
invented sun-dials — knew the true length of 
the solar year — could calculate eclipses, and had 
discovered the period of 223 lunations as a 
turning-point. Hii)parchus has described five 
eclij3ses so noted down by these old star-gazers. 
Their astronomy was, however, largely mingled 
up with astrology”; their learned men were 
‘^magicians, astrologers, soothsayers, sorcerers, 
and Chaldeans” — the last the remains of an 
old and native caste whom Her<»dotu3 calls 
“priests.” Ezekiel presents a vivid sketch of 
their divinations (xxi. 21, 22). The dress of 
the better class of Babylonians was a linen 
shirt reaching to the feet, with a woollen tunic 
thrown over it ; a short cape or cloak of a white 
colour ; on their feet they wore a low buskin 
with a wooden sole. They confined their long 
hair with a turban. They were fond of 
unguents and perfumes, in the cunning pre- 
paration of which they excelled. The lower 
classes wore merely a tunic, fastenetl round 
them with a belt, tongs and priests dressed 
in more elaborate robes. 

Babylon was also famed for its extensive 
commerce. It was “a land of traffic— a city 
of merchants” (Ezek. xvii. 14). Sjilendour 
and luxury were supplied from maritime 
enteri^rise — spices, ivory, gold gems, metals, 
wool, and kermes, or purple dye, were im- 
ported from neighbouring regions. Iffie pearl- 
fishery of the Persian Gulf was cultivated at 
an early date, and cotton was brought from 
the same region. But their wealth brought 
debasing luxury~the daughter of the Chal- 
deans is upbraided as “ tender and delicate.” 
The Hebrew prophet does not forget their i)ride 
— “the arrogancy of the proud, the haughti- 
ness of the terrible” — “jiroud, most proud” 
(Isa. xiiL 11; Jer. 1. 29, 31). Transgression 
by wine and dnmken excesses are hinted at by 
Habakkuk (ii. 5, 17). jM orals "were low. Mar- 
riageable girls were publicly put up to auction 
— ^tne sums paid for the handsome forming a 
dowry for the ugly ; and i)arents and husbands 
made money by tne prostitution of daughters 
and wives — ^this custom, according to Herodotus, 
arising from the poverty caused by the conquest 
of their country. Herodotus thus relates — 
“Eveiy woman who is a native of the country 
is obliged once in her life to attend at the 
Temple of Venus, and to prostitute herself to 
a stranger. Such women as are of superior 
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rank do not omit even this opporttmity of 
separating themselves from their inferiors; 
they go to the temple in splendid chariots, 
accompanied by a numerous train of domestics, 
and place themselves near the entrance. This 
is the practice with many, whilst the greater 
part, crowned with garlands, seat themselves 
in the vestibule ; and there are always numbers 
coming and going. The money given is applied 
to their sacred purposes, and is not to be 
refused, however small. The woman after- 
wards makes some conciliatory oblation to the 
goddess, and returns to her home, never after- 
wards to be obtained on similar or on any 
terms.” .... “The women also with cords 
about them (Herodotus says that they all sit 
with a rope or string annexed to them, to 
enable a stranger to determine his choice), 
bitting in the ways, bum bran for iierfume; 
but if any of them, drawn by some one that 
passeth by, lie with him, she reproacheth her 
fellow that she was not thought as worthy as 
herself, and her cord broken.” The govern- 
ment was despotic in the last degree, as is 
sufficiently indicated in the opening chapters 
of DanieL The religion was not unlike that of 
the finst empire, which has been sketched 
already in this article. The same gods gener- 
ally were worshiiiped — particularly Bel, Webo, 
and Merodach, which were often incorporated 
with the names of persons. They -were “mad 
upon their idols” (Jer. 1. 38). The temples 
were of peculiar magnificence, such as that of 
Belus and that at Borsippa— the Birs Nimrud. 

Many extraordinary i>rophecie3 were fulfilled 
on the overtlirow of Babylon — prophecies found 
in Isaiah and Jeremiah. The besiegers arc* 
pointed out — Elam and the Medes — renowned 
as cavalry and archers, “holding bow and 
lance.” “ I will dry up her rivers,” was the 
prediction — the Euphrates was diverted. God 
was to open before Cyrus “the two-leaved 
gates, to break in pieces the gates of brass, 
and cut in sunder the bars of iron. ” These pon- 
derous portals yarded the entrance and exit 
of the river which ran through the city. “ I 
will make drunken her princes and her wise 
men,” is the divine utterance — the city was 
taken during a night of debauch. “ One post 
shall run to meet another, and one messenger 
to meet another, to show the king of Babylon 
that his city is taken at one end” — a credible 
occurrence from its size ; and Herodotus men- 
tions that the extremities of the place were in 
the hands of the enemy before the people in th© 
centre were aware of the capture, and the 
“ hidden riches of secret places” fell into th© 
hands of the conqueror. 

Babylon the Great (Rev. xvii. 5). As 
Babylon of old was the chief of all idolatrous 
cities, she is taken as a fit emblem of the enor- 
mous guilt and e.xtensive influence of idolatrous 
and papal Home, each in its turn being th© 
mother of harlots and of the abominationB of 
the earth ; the former corrupting the heathen 
world with her fornications, and the latter th© 
Christian. This fi^praitive language, having 
reference to forbidden licentious indulgence^ 
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against his convictions of duty. With a per- signally punished (2 Ki. ii. 23). The words 
feet conception of what was right, his mind bald and baldness are yet employed in the Eabt 
was yet inapelled to a vicious course by its as epithets expressive of stupidity and scorn, 
avarice. His sense of duty was overborne by BALM (a word contracted from Balsam) 
his love of the “wages of unrighteousness.’’ (Gen. xxxvii. 25) — a resinous substance ob- 
On his way, however, he was informed, by a tained from the balsam tree. It is a native of 
most extraordinary and significant miracle, Abyssinia, but 
that his course was wicked and perverse, and flourishes upon or 
he was effectually restrained from doing what near the moun- 
Balak had sent for him to do. (See Ash.) So tains of Gilead, 
far from it, he was led to pronounce a prophetic and is hence call- 
blessing on the Israelites, in lan^age which ed the Balm of 
for elofiuence and force, is scarcely surpassed Gilead. It is said 
in Hebrew poetry. ’ to be obtained 

Balaam, finding himself thus restrained from in the following 
cursing Israel, suggested to Balak a much more way : — The bark 
certain method of destroying them. This was of the tree is cut 
by temiJting them to mingle in the sinful pur- with an axe, at 
suits and indulgences of the Moabites and that period of the 
Midianites (Rev. ii. 14). This stratagem was year when the 
successful. The 1 sraelites were so far ensnared fresh juices are in 
as to c ui',e the destruction of 24,000 of their most powerful 
men (iNum. xxv. 1-9). circulation, and 

Balaam himself fell shortly after in an these issuing drop 
engagement which took place between the by drop from the 
Israelites and the Midianites. On the charac- incision, are re- 
fer of Balaam the reader may consult a striking ceived into small 
and profound sermon by Bishop Butler, from the earthen bottles. The produce of every day is 
text, “ Let nm die the death of the righteous.” poured from these smaller vessels into one of 
BAL ADAN, (See Hezekiah, Merodach.) larger dimensions, and tightly corked up. The 
BALAK (Num. xxii. 2) was a king of the quantity exuding from one tree does not exceed 
Moabites. The chief incidents of his history, 60 drops a day. The pungent and odoriferous 
so far as we have them, are found under the scent of this balm is famed over the world, 
article Balaam. So rare did it at length become, and so costly 

BALANCES (Lev xix. 30). In the early was it, that Pompey and Titus carried speci- 
X^eriods of the world mens of it to Rome as trophies of their triumphs 
gold and silver were in the land where it grew. It was cultivated 
paid by weight ; so that chiefly around Jerichm and sold often for twdee 
persons employed in its weight in silver. The tree from which it is 
traffic of any kmd car- sweated is an evergreen, growing to the height 
ried with them a pair of 14 feet, and from 8 to 10 inches in diameter ; 
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agafxiBt his convictions of duty. With a per- 
fect conception of what was right, his mind 
was yet in^elled to a vicious course by its 
avarice. His sense of duty was overborne bv 
his love of the “wages of unrighteousness.” 
On his way, however, he was informed^ by a 
most extraordinary and significant miracle, 
that his course was wicked and perverse, ana 
he was effectually restrained from doing what 
Balak had sent for him to do. (See Ass.) So 
far from it, he was led to pronounce a prophetic 
blessing on the Israelites, in lan^age which 
for eloquence and force, is scarcely surpassed 
in Hebrew poetry. 

Balaam, finding himself thus restrained from 
cursing Israel, suggested to Balak a much more 
certain method of destroying them. This was 
by tempting them to mincde in the sinful pur- 
suits and indulgences of the Moabites and 
Midianites (Rev, ii. 14). This stratagem was 
successful. The Israelites were so far ensnared 
as to cause the destruction of 24,000 of their 
men (Nuin. xxv. 1-0). 

Balaam himself fell shortly after in an 
engagement which took place between the 
Israelites and the Midianites. On the charac- 
ter of Balaam the reader may consult a striking 
and profound sermon by Bishop Butler, from the 
text, Let nre die the death of the righteous.” 

BAL AD AN. (See IIezekiah, IMeuodach.) 

BALAK (Num. xxii. 2) was a king of the 
Moabites. The chief incidents of his history, 
BO far as we have them, are found under the 

xix. 30). In the early 
periods of the wmrld 
gold and silver were 
paid by weight ; so that 
persons empdoyed in 
tratlic of any kind car- 
ried with them a pair 
of scales or balances, 
and different weights 
(generally stones of dif- 
ferent sizes) in a pouch 
or bag. fraudulent 
men would carry t\vo 
sorts of weights — the 
lighter to sell with, and 
the other to buy with. 
This explains the allu- 

. sion, “ Shall I count 

From tho Egyptian tlmm piire with the 

Mouuineuts. Wicked balances, and 

with the bag of deceit- 
ful weights?” (Mic. vi. 11.) (See Melvsures.) 

BALDNESS (Isa. iii. 24), when voluntary, 
was a token of mourning and gi'eat distress 
(Ezek. vii. 18). A chief reason why involuntary 
baldness was regarded as disgraceful was, that 
it gave occasion to the susi)icion of leprosy, a 
disease which usually destroyed the hair. 
Hence baldness is declared by the law not to bo 
conclusive evidence of uncleanness (Lev. xiii. 
40). And hence, too, the expression used to- 
wards Elisha by some children in Bethel, “ Go 
up, thou bald head,” indicated great contempt 
foi* him aa a prophet of the Lord, and waa 
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signally punished (2 Ki. ii. 23). The words 
bald and Daldness are yet employed in tbe East 
as epithets expressive of stupidity and scorn. 

BALM (a word contracted from Bal^m) 
(Gen. xxxvii. 25)— a resinous substance ob- 
tained from the balsam tree. It is a native of 
Abyssinia, but 
flourishes upon or 
near the moun- 
tains of Gilead, 
and is hence call- 
ed the Balm of 
Gilead, It is said 
to be obtained 
in the following 
way : — ^The bark 
of the tree is cut 
with an axe, at 
that period of the 
year when the 
fresh juices are in 
most powerful 
circulation, and 
these issuing drop 
by drop) from the 
incision, are re- 
ceived into small 
earthen bottles. The produce of every day is 
poured from these smaller vessels into one of 
larger dimensions, and tightly corked up. The 
quantity exuding from one tree does not exceed 
00 drops a day. The pungent and odoriferous 
scent of this balm is famed over the world. 
So rare did it at length become, and so costly 
w'as it, that Pompiey and Titus carried speci- 
mens of it to Rome as trophies of their triumphs 
in the land wdiere it grew. It was cultivated 
chiefly around Jericho, and sold often for twice 
its weight in silver. The tree from which it is 
sweated is an evergreen, growing to the height 
of 14 feet, and from 8 to 10 inches in diameter ; 
the trunk is smooth, and the leaves small in 
size and bright green in colour. Not only was 
it an important article of merchandise among 
the eastern nations (Ezek. xxvii. 17), but it 
was celebrated for its healing propierties. The 
ancient botanists and physicians are eloquent 
in its praises (Jer. viii. 22 ; xlvi. 11 ; li. 8). 

BAmAH (Ezek. xx. 29) — the general name 
of any high place. The plural Bamoth, high 
pilaces, occurs in connection with Baal (Josh, 
xiii. 7). 

BAND (Acts xxi. 31). A band of Roman 
soldiers consisted of the tenth part of a legion : 
of course, it varied according to the size of the 
legion, from 400 to 700 soldiers. The word is 
often used figuratively by the sacred writers, 
as in Hos. xi. 4, where it denotes persuasive 
arguments or influences; and in Ps. Ixxiii. 4, 
where it signifies apprehension and terror at 
the pro8t>ect of deatL (See Aemies.) 

BANNERS (Isa, xiii. 2), or STANDARD 
(Isa. xUx. 22), or ENSIGN (Isa. v. 26), are 
probably used indiscriminately by the sacred 
writers. A standard pertained to each of the 
four giand divisions of the army of Israel, and 
these were distinguished from each other by 
their colour, and perhaps by some embroidered 
59 
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figure. The rabbins have many fanciful 
conjectures as to the form and other peculiari- 
ties of these tribal badges. Another standard ! 
for subdivisions was probably nothing more i 
than a common spear nchl^ burnished or oma- 1 
mented. The Egyptian pnnces used a standard 
like this, surmounted with a ball of gold. 
There was another standard in use among the 
Jews, which is called a beacon (Isa. xxx. 17). 
It was stationary, erected on lofty mountains, 
and used as a rallying token.' (Comp. Isa. 
xviii. 3; Ixii. 10-12; Jer. iv. 5, G, 21 ; vi. 1, 17 ; 
li, 12, 27.) 

The banner was naturally, from its martial 
use, regarded as a rallying-point, as a token of 
protection, and as the pledge of fidelity (Ps. 
XX. 5; lx. 4; Song ii. 4). Some writers have 
supposed that the ancient J ewisli ensign w'as a 
lon|f pole, on the toi> of which was a grate not 
unlike a chafing dish, made of iron bars, and 
supplied with fire, the size, height, and shai)e 
of which denoted the party or company to 
whom it belonged. This seems rather to 
describe the night-torches of Eastern encamp- 
ments. The shape, &c., of the Eoman stand- 
ards are seen under the article Abominable. 

God’s lifting or setting up a banner is a most 
expressive figure, and imports his peculiar 

S resence, protection, and aid in leading and 
irecting his people in the execution of his 
righteous will, and giving them comfort and 
peace in his service (Song ii. 4). (See Wab.) 
BANQUET. (See Feast.) 

Bj^TISM (Matt. iii. 7)— an ordinance or 
reli^ous rite which was in use before our 
Saviour’s ministry commenced (see John’s 
Baptism), but which he recognized and made 
obligatory upon his disciples as a Christian 
ordinance. In the due administration of this 
rite, the washing of water becomes the sign or 
emblem of inward purification from sin and 
uncleanness, Avhile the subject of the rite is 
introduced into a peculiar relation to Christ 
and his Church. Ablution was a constant prac- 
tice under the Mosaic dispensation. Water, 
the ordinary medium of cleansing, becomes an 
appropriate symbol of^ spiritual purification. 
It is also supposed a probable thing, that pro- 
selytes from the heathen, on making a profession 
of their faith in Judaism, were baptized; so 
that the rite did not appear a novelty when 
administered so extensively at the introduction 
of Christianity. It is not our province to enter 
into the numerous disputes about this ordinance 
which have agitated thb Church. Such disputes 
are — ^Whether should baptism be dispensed in 
the form of sprinkling, affusion, or immersion ? 
— Ought infants to be baptized, or only such 
adults as are able from conviction to make a 
public profession of faith in Christ ? — Is bap- 
tism the mark of a catechumen or the privilege 
of a believer? Baptism is a solemn ordinance, 
exciting salutary reflections, and leading to 
pectiliar obligations. Yet the ordinance has 
been sadly abused. Thousands of pilgrims, for 
example, travel every year to the Jordan to 
bathe in it on the supposed day of our Lord’s 
baptism in its waters, and imagine that heaven 
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and happiness are secured by the vfun cere* 
moniid. (See John.) 

Baptized for the dead—** Else what shall 
they do which are baptized for the dead, if the 
dead rise not at all ? why are they then bap- 
tized for the dead?” (1 Cor. xv. 29.) Various 
interpretations have been put upon this phrase. 
The most simple and natural explanation is 
I>erhaps the most likely to be correct. Paul, 
who wrote this epistle, s]>eaks, in his letter to 
the Romans, of some who are buried with 
Christ in baptism unto death (Rom. vi. 4). 
And again, in his letter to the Colossians, he 
used the same image (Col. ii. 12), From these 
expressions, some infer that the apostle regarded 
baptism as the symbol of a present resurrection 
from the death of trespasses and sins to a life 
of holiness ; and also as a symbol of a participa- 
tion in the future and final resurrection. But 
if there is no such thing as a resurrection from 
the dead, then the ordinance, in this view, is 
vain and useless. The substance of the argu- 
ment is, that if the dead rise not, the ordinance 
of baptism could have 7io authority, because 
Christ, in whose name it was atlministered, 
could not have risen ; and it could be of no use, 
because upon the supposition that the dead rise 
not, those to whom it was administered would 
never live beyond the present life. Some, again, 
suppose that “ baptized ” has here its figurative 
sense of immersed in suffering — as if Paul had 
said, Why bear we such affliction, if there be 
no resurrection ? — Why endure this baptism of 
ills and griefs which overwhelm us, if there be 
no future world ? Both these modes of inter* 
pretation are preferable to a third, which ex- 
plains the phrase by reference to a custom 
which, when Paul wrote, had no existence. 
When Christians were slain as martyrs, others 
came forward and were baptized in their room, 
and often over their graves, and so assumed 
their place. These new converts were said to 
be baptized for the dead. But this was a post- 
apostolic custom, and w'as not known in tho 
first century. 

Baptize with fire— “ He shall baptize you 
wdth the Holy Ghost, and with fire” (Matt. iii. 
11). This expression has been thought to de- 
note the miraculous effusion of the Holy Spirit, 
of which we have an account in Acts ii. 3, 4. 
On that occasion the descent of the Holy Ghost 
was not only attended with miraculous gifts, 
but with the visible emblem of fire ; thus liter- 
ally fulfilling the prophecy of John above cited. 
Otners think that an allusion was intended, on 
the one hand, to the various divine internal 
operations and influences which should attend 
the dispensation of the Gospel by J esus Christ ; 
and on the other, to the fiery visitations which 
should come upon those who embraced the 
Gospel, and upon those who rejected it; upon 
the former for their purification, and uiion the 
latter for their destruction. But perhaps the 
words, “ and with fire,” are by a common mode 
of construction mereW explanatory — u c., ** He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost,” whose 
influences possess all the refining and melting 
power of fire. 
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BAB. This syllable commencing a proper 
name, as in the following word, signifies son. 
and thus corresponds to the term Ben^ so used 
in the New Testament. 

BAR ABB AS (Matt, xxvil 16)— a noted 
criminal at Jerusalem, who was in confinement 
for sedition and murder when Christ was con- 
demned. It was the custom of the Romans to 
release some one ■^soner at the time of the 
J e wish passover. The J e ws were permitted to 
name any one whose release they might par- 
ticularly desire. The j^licy of this provision 
was obviously to conciliate the favour of the 
Jews towards the Roman government. Pilate 
seems to have been anxious to avail himself of 
the Roman custom for the deliverance of Christ ; 
but the Jews chose rather to show favour to a 
robber and a murderer, and to put their long- 
13romised Messiah to a violent and ignominious 
death. 

BARACHIAS (Matt, xxiil 35). (SeaZECH- 

AKIAH.) 

BARAK (Jud^. iv. 6) was the son J. Abi- 
noam, and was distinguished for his share in 
the conquest of Sisera in J ezreel and the de- 
liverance of Israel from long and severe op- 
pression. (See Deborah.) 

BARBARIAN (1 Cor. xiv. 11). Originally 
the word denoted all nations save Greece. 
Hence the population of the world was divided 
into “Greeks and barbarians.” The term, 
therefore, signifies a stranger or foreigner, who 
does not sjieak the language of the country in 
which he sojourns; of course, in its scriptural 
use it does not import any rudeness, or savage- 
ness of nature or manners (Acts xxviii. 2, 4 ; 
and Rom. i. 14). 

BARBER (Ezek. v. 1). (See Beard, Hair.) 

BARJESUS— son of Jesus (Acts xiii. 6)— 
was a sorcerer who resided with Sergius Paulus, 
at Paphos, in the isle of Cyprus, when Paul 
and Barnabas were there. SerLuus Paulus, an 
officer of high rank under the Roman govern- 
ment, was anxious to receive religious instruc- 
tion from the two missionaries. ^ But Barjesus, 
seeing that his occupation and influence would 
cease wherever the light of the Gospel should 
come, wickedly opposed himself to Paul and 
Barnabas. Paul gave him a most severe re- 
proof, immediatelv after which the wicked man 
was struck with blindness, as a rebuke from 
God. His name, Elynias, “sorcerer,” is still 
preserved in the Turkish tJlemah. (See Ser- 
gius Paulus.) 

BAR-J ONA— «on of Jona. (See Peter.) 

B.^ILEY (Exod. ix. 31) — a well-kno^vn 
secies of grain used for bread (Judg. vii. 13: 
John vi. 9, 13), and also as food for horses ana 
dromedaries (1 Ki. iv. 28). It was sown in 
October, and reaped in March or April, about 
the period of the passover. Sometimes there 
seems to have been a second sowing in early 
spring. It appears to have afford^ one of 
the principal means of subsistence, especially 
among the p^rer classes, and to have been 
copiously cultivated in Palestine. Allusions to 
it m Senpture are very numerous. (See Bread, 
Bake.) 
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BARNABAS (Acts iv. 36) — a Levite of 
the island of Cypi^, and an early convert to 
the Christian laitK His original name was 
Joses ^ but as he had remarkable powers of 
speaking or exhorting^ the people, and of 
administering consolation to the afflicted, he 
was sumamed Barnabas, a Syriac term, signi- 
^ng the son of consolation or exhortation. 
Some suppose that he had been one of the 
seventy disciples—but without any sure foun- 
dation. 

Barnabas was one of those who gave up all 
his worldly substance and devoted all his 
strength and influence to the support and 
spread of the Gospel He sold some possessions 
which belonged to him, and laid the money at 
the apostles’ feet. Some years afterwards he 
introduced the new convert Saul to the church 
in J erusalem. He occupied a high place in the 
esteem of the Christian brethren ; and such was 
the confidence reposed in him, that he was 
sent to Antioch tb bring a faithful report of 
the progress of the Gospel in that not^ city. 
In connection with this honourable commission, 
his character is beautifully sketched by Luke, 
in these expressive terms — “he was a good 
man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” 
At this period, and evidently in consequence 
of the great triumph of Christianity in Antioch, 
Barnabas went to Tarsus, and brought Saul as 
a fellow-labourer to that imjx>rtant station in 
the heart of SjTia ; and such was the success 
of this joint enterprise, in the vast accession of 
converts, and the consequent prominence given 
to the new religion, that the “ disciples were 
first called Christians in Antioch.” Barnabas 
was now intrusted with funds to relieve tbe 
poor saints in J erusalem, and journeyed to tbe 
cax)ital in discharge of this duty. We find him 
next visiting many places with Saul for his 
colleague ; and on one occasion was he regarded 
by the poor pagans as Jupiter in human form. 
Again he came to Antioch, and again was he 
sent up to J erusalem on occasion of the bitter 
disi)ute in the church as to the observance of 
the Mosaic ritual. Returning to Antioch with 
the apostolic letter which was meant to allay 
this strife, he continued there for some time, 
“teaching and preaching the word of the 
Lord” Having fonned a resolution, along 
with Paul, to visit and water the churches in 
various countries, Barnabas proposed that his 
nephew John Mark should accompany them on 
their tour. This young man had been engaged 
in similar work already, but had lost he^ in 
it, and therefore Paul refused him as a travel- 
ling companion. The dispute at Antioch may 
have tended to embitter the strife, or Mark may 
have been jealous of the rising influence of 
Paul, which already overshadowed his uncle 
Barnabas. The contention on this ^int be- 
tween them was “sharp” — so sham wiat they 
parted finally, and Barnabas with Mark sailed 
to Cyprus. Of his future career we know 
nothing. Tradition asserts that he suffered 
martyrdom. He was thus a faithful and de- 
voted missionary, a distingoished preacher, tbe 
frequent companion of Paul (Acte ix., xiii. 
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sdv., ^v.), and a large ^arer in the labours and 
Btufferin^ which attended the early propaga- 
tion of Christiamty. ^ 

Barnabas in one place is called an apostle 
(Acts xiv. 4). and certainly he laboured with an 
ajpostle’s zeal But the term apostle is some- 
times used with a wider sense, as in 2 Cor. 
viii. 23. Barnabas occupies no mean place in 
the annals of the early Church. His heart was 
full of disinterested goodness, and his life was 
distinguished by laborious zeal. He bore such 
a relation to Paul as Melancthon did to Luther 
— that of a gentle, confiding, earnest, but sub- 
ordinate co-operator. Perhaps he was wanting 
in firmness — at least, on one occasion, and on 
the point of holding fellowship with G entile 
Christians, he wavered, and made a compro- 
mise — “fearing them which were of the circum- 
cision” (GaL ii. 12, 13). An epistle is extant 
which bears his name, but we have reason to 
believe it spurious. It is full of silly conceits, 
far-fetched allegories, and puerile extrava- 
gances and fables. 

BARS ABAS — son of Saha (Acts i. 23 : xv. 
22). Joseph Barsabas Justus was one of the 
candidates for the vacancy in the apostlcship, 
occasioned by the apostasy of J udas . Another 
person, Judas Barsabas, was appointed to ac- 
company Paul and Barnabas from J erusalem 
to Antioch on an important embassy. He is 
called one of “the chief among the brethren.” 

BARTHOLOMEW~sow of Tholomaeus or 
Tolmai (Matt. x. 3) — is supposed to be the same 
person as Nathanael. This opinion is formed 
in part upon the fact that Bartholomew is not 
mentioned in John’s list of the names of the 
disciples; nor is Nathanael mentioned by the 
other evangelists. Besides this, Philip and 
Nathanael are associated together by John; and 
in the parallel passages of other evangelists, 
Philip and Bartholomew are associated. These 
circumstances, though not conclusive evidence, 
make it probable that they were one and the 
same person, Nathanael being the real name, 
and Bartholomew a patronymic. Our Lord 
bestowed a high eulogy on his sincerity and 
simplicity of heart. Tradition affirms that he 
penetrated as far as India in preaching the 
Gospel; but the term India is often of very 
vague import in ancient writings. 

BARTIMEUS (Mark x. 46) — a son of 
Timeus, who was instantly cured of blindness 
by our Saviour in the vicinity of Jericho. 

BARUCH — blessed (Jer. xxxvi. 4) — ^the sec- 
retary of the prophet Jeremiah, was of a dis- 
tinguished Jewish family. (Comp. Neh. xi. 
6; Jer, xxxvi 4.) His personal friendship 
for Jeremiah was strong and constant. When 
God commanded the prophet to commit to 
writing the prophecies that he had uttered, he 
employed Baruch in this service, who wrote 
the words as Jeremiah dictated them. Baruch 
wasafterwardsrecjuired to read these prophecies 
to the Jewish princes or chiefs, who were as- 
sembled in the temple. The princes were 
inuprised and offended, and forthwith, com- 
municated to the king the substance of what 
Baruch had read,haymgbefore taken the writing 
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from Baruch, and deposited it in one of the 
offices of the temple. Jehoiakim, the kin^, 
ordered the offensive writing to be read in his 
presence ; and he became so much exasperated 
that before the reading of it was^ half finished 
he seized the paper and cut it in pieces and 
threw it into tne fire ; at the same time orders 
were given to arrest both the prophet and his 
secretary, but they had concealed themselves. 

The prophecies were again dictated by Jere- 
miah and written out by Baruch ; and after- 
wards Baruch was employed to carry to 
Babylon a long letter from Jeremiah, pre- 
dicting the judgments which should come upon 
that mighty city. After he returned from that 
mission J erusalem was besieged, and J eremiah 
and Baruch were both thrown into prison. 
After the city surrendered they were released, 
and Baruch went down to Egypt. (See Jere- 
miah). 

BARZILLAT — iron-made (2 Sam. xix. 31) 
— was a Gileadite, and a fast friend of David 
when he was in exile on account of Absalom’s 
revolt. The rebellion had been suppressed, 
and David was on his way back to Jerusalem. 
Barzillai accompanied the king across the J or- 
dan, and was about to return to his own land ; 
but David, in latitude for the old man’s kind- 
ness, invited him to go up to Jerusalem, and 
spend the residue of his days at the court. 
This Barzillai declined on account of his great 
age and infirmities ; but liis son went up with 
the king in his stead. The dialogue on 
this occasion is one of the most touching 
liassages to be found on the page of history. 

David, in his final charge to Solomon, en- 
joined it upon him to show kindness to Bar- 
zillai’s family, and even to make them members 
of the royal household (1 Xi. ii. 7). 

BASHAN-— (Num. xxi. 33) — accord- 
ing to others, basalt land — a hilly district east 
of the Jordan, between the mountains of H«r- 
nion on the north, and those of Gilead on the 
south. The more modern name is Batanea. 
The ancient name of the province was ])robably 
derived from the hill of Bashan, a high moun- 
tain situated near its centre (Ps. Ixviii. 15). 
This district was formerly remarkable for its 
stately oaks (Isa. ii. 13), rich pasturage (Mic. 
vii. 14), and fine cattle (jps. xxii. 12). 

In the time of Moses it was governed by a 
monarch named Og, who allied himself to Sihon, 
the king of the Amorites, to make war on Israel, 
and was defeated and overthrown at Edrei 
(Nnm. xxi. 33-35). It became the possession 
of the half-tribe of Manasseh. 

Modern travellers describe the country as 
abounding with magnificent scenery, resem- 
bling that of many parts of Europe. Its hills 
are still clothed with forests ; its deep valleys 
are traversed by refreshing streams ; its mea- 
dows are verdant and fertile, and its pastures 
offer an abundance to the heras and flocks that 
wander through them. Lofty mountains give 
an outline of the most magnificent, character; 
ridges of secondary hills soften down the 
romantic wildness of the picture ; ^ntle slopes, 
clothed with wood, give a rich variety of tints, 
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hardly to be imitated by the pencil; deep 
valleys, filled with murmuring streams and 
verdant meadows, offer all the luxuriance of 
cultivation; and herds and flocks give life and 
animation to scenes as grand, as beautiful, and 
as highly picturesque as the genius or taste of 
a Claude could either invent or desire. (See 
Porter’s Five Years in Damascus,) 

BASKET (Exod. xxxix. 3). Some of the 
baskets were made of twigs, and held grapes, 
bread, and first-fruits. Tney were formed of 
various materials, and were of various forms 
and sizes. The word is used expressively in 
the phrase, “basket and store.” 

BASON. (See Laver.) 

BASTARD. (See Child.) 

BAT (Lev. xi. 19) — an unclean beast whose 
resting-places are caves, old ruins, and filthy 
and desolate places. Hence the allusion, Isa. 
ii. 20. It has no resemblance to a bird except 
that it can flv, and the organs it uses for this 
purpose are different from those of a bird. 

BATH. (See Measures.) 

BATH, BATHING. (See Wash.) 

BATH-SHEBA ( 2 Sam. xi. 3) — was the 
wife of Uriah, an officer in David’s army. 
Her beauty proved a snare to David, for he 
not only committed adultery with her, but he 
treacherously procured the death of her injured 
husband. Her influence seems to have been 
continued powerful over David’s mind, and 
she procured the jiroclamation of Solomon even 
before his father’s death. 

BATTERING-RAM (Ezek. iv. 2; xxi. 22). 
This was a long beam of strong wood, usually 
oak. One end 
was shaped like 
a ram’s head, 
and when driven 
roiieatedly and 
with great force against the wall of a city or 
fortification, either pierced it or battered it 
do\^. (See War.) 

BATTLE-AXE. (See Armour.) 

BATTLEMENT (Deut. xxii. 8) — a wall, 
parapet, or other structure around the flat 
roofs of eastern houses, designed as a jiartition 
from an adjoining building, or to prevent 
persons from falling off. It is sometimes used 
m a more extensive sense to denote the fortifi- 
^tions of a city (Jer. v. 10). Where the houses 
join each other, the battlements are so low that 
often one can walk over the tops of a dozen 
houses without interruption. 

BAY TREE (Ps. xxxvii. 35). It is not easy 
to say what tree w’as intended by the Psalmist 
in the passage referred to. It was perhaps the 
cedar ; perhaps any native tree that is suffered 
U) grow wild, or without transplanting, as it 
is rendered in the margin of the authorized 
version. It was used as an emblem of the 
undecayed strength and unchanging prosperity 
which seem sometimes to be the portion of the 
wicked in this transient world. In the East 
a wicked man is often, in popular language, still 
compared to the tamarind tree. 

BDELLIUM (Gen, ii. 12) — supposed by the 
Jews to be the i^arl, or some otner precious 
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stone. The Septuagint renders it in one place 
by ccvrlmnde, and in another by crystal. There 
is a producecU||i the East Indies which 
has the same narae^md is thought by many to 
be the article referred to in the cited passage ; 
others regard it as meaning pearls such as are 
found in the Persian Gulf (Num. xi, 7). 

BEACON (Isa. xxx. 17)— a mark or sifpial 
erected in some conspicuous place for direction, 
or for security against danger. Thus the J ews, 
when reduced in number and distressed in 
circumstances by reason of God’s severe judg- 
ments upon them, were a beacon to all other 
people and nations to avoid the like sin. (See 
Banners.) 

BEANS (Ezek. iv. 9) — a well-known vege- 
table, which was anciently often mixed with 
other vegetable substances in making bread. 

BEAR (Prov. xvii. 12). The Syrian bear is 
probably the sjiecies of this animal which is 
mentioned in the Bible. The attachment of 
the female to her young is proverbial, for 
nothing enrages her so much as to see her 
whelps hiuii or taken from her. Hence the 
allusion, 2 Sam. xyii. 8 ; Hos. xiii. 8, and also 
the passage first above cited. The bear in the 
vision of Daniel symbolized the Medo-Persian 
empire (Dan. vii. 5). To show the amazing 
change of character produced by the 
men and nations, it is said in Isa. xi 
cow and the bear shall feed ; their young ones 
shall lie down together.” 

BEARD (Lev. xiii. 29). Among the Jews 
much attention was paid to the beard. To 
show any contempt towards it by plucking it 
or touching it, except from respect or courtesy, 
was esteemed a gross insult, while to kiss it. 
respectfully and affectionately, was regarded 
as a signal mark of friendship. Tearing out 
the beard, cutting it entirely off, or neglecting 
to trim and dress it, were all expressions of 
deep mourning (Ezra ix. 3; Isa. xv. 2; Jer. 
xli. 5; xlviii. 37). 

The Arabians at this day cherish great respect 
for the beard. They s(demnly swear by it ; 
and their most significant and comprehensive 
phrase to express their good wishes for a friend 
IS, “May God preserve your blessed beard.” 
To show the value they put upon anything, 
they say with great solemnity, “It is worth 
more than a man’s beard.” The beard becom- 
ing hoary in course of years was a symbol of 
wisdom, as well as a mark of age. “ Qray^ 
beard ” is still used to signify elder or sage. 

A Turk w^as asked why he did not cut off 
his beard, as Europeans do. “ Cut off my 
beard ! ” he replied wdth deep emotion, “ God 
forbid ! ” And we are told of an Arab who was 
wounded in the jaw, and chose to hazard his 
life rather than to have his beard cut o^that 
the surgeon might examine the wound. Hence 
the keenness of the insult offered to David’s 
ambassadors 12 Sam. x. 4, 6). And hence, too, 
the force of that passage where the prophet is 
made to stand in the x)lace of Jeru^em, and 
to represent, in his own person, the severe 
judgments that were to inflicted on her 
(Ezek. V. 1-5). 
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The Egyptians were accustomed to leave a 26, 27; Deut. xxiv. 12, 13). The law provided 
email tuft of beard on the extremity of the that, if the outer covering or dress were 
ohin. The Jewish law||fl^v. xix. 27) forbade pawned, the pledge was to be restored by 
an imitation of this headffii fashion. nightfall, in order that the poor man ** may 

BEAST (Gen. ii. 19). This word is generally sleep in his own raiment.” 
used to distinguish all animals from man, as in That bedsteads were known to the Jews is 
Ps, xxxvi. 6. Sometimes quadrupeds only are not improbable, inasmuch as they were in use 
denoted by it, as Lev. xi. 2 ; and in Gen. i. 24, in Egypt, as we learn from figures on their 
25, it is supposed to refer to creatures that momments. 

roam at large. The apostle describes some of BEE (Deut. i. 44). The honey-bee is prob- 
his onposers as wild beasts, so furious and ably the only species alluded to in the Bible, 
brutal was their treatment of him (1 Cor. xv. Wild bees were common in Palestine, deposit- 
32). Ignatius, one of the apostolical fathers, ing their comb in clefts of the rock, or in the 
in his Epistle to the Homans, uses similar hollow of trees, or even finding an appropriate 
language. “From S5u:ia onward even to receptacle in the skeleton of a dead lion (Ps. 
3Rome, I fight with wild beasts both by sea Ixxxi. 16; Judg. xiv. S). They must have 
and land, by night and day, being bound to been very numerous in Canaan, as honey was 
ten leopards ” — soldiers who guarded him. A a common article of food (1 Ki. xiv. 3 ; Ps. 
similar figurative use is made of the word in Ixxxi. 16 ; Song v. 1 ; Isa. vii. 15) and commerce 
Ps. xxii. 12, 16 ; Eccl. hi. 18 ; Isa. xi. 6-8 ; and (Ezek. xxvii. 17). 

in 2 Pet. ii. 12 and Jude 10 it denotes a class The disposition of bees to take vengeance on 
of wicked men. any one who disturbs their hives is alluded to 

Under the ancient dispensation the beasts in Ps. cxviii. 12. The figurative expressions 
were sometimes made to participate externally in Isa, vii. 18, compared with Zech. x. 8, may 
in the observance of religious ceremonies (Jon. allude to a practice of calling bees from their 
iii. 7, 8), and suffered, with men, the judgment hives by a hissing sound, 
of God^ (Exod. ix. 6 ; xiii. 15 ; Ps. cxxxv. 8 ; Honey was not to be offered on the altar 
Jer. vii. 20; xxi. 6; Ezek. xxxii. 13; xxxviii. (Lev. ii. 11). Its peculiarly delicate flavour 
20; Hos. iv. 3). From the degrading associa- and sweetness, when newly dropt from the 
tions now coupled wdth the w'ord beasts it is an comb, is alluded to in Ps. xix. 10. In Prov. 
unfortunate translation in the fourth, fifth, and xxv. 16 it serves the wise man to point one of 
sixth chapters of the Apocalypse. The literal his maxims inculcating moderation. (See 
rendering, living creatures, would be more Honey.) 

appropriate. It might be mentioned, too, that BEELZEBUB, or BAALZEBUB— 
the beni^ law of Moses comprehended the (Matt. x. 25) — was an idol-god of the Ekronites, 
beasts within its province, and enacted statutes and was probably worshipi)ed as the patron 
against their harsh and cruel usage. (See deity of medicine (2 Ki. i. 3). In the Greek 
Clean and Unclean, Wild Beast.) New Testament the name is spelled Beelzeboul, 

BEATEN WORK (Exod. xxv. 18) — not which means dung-god; the change of sound 
castjJjut wrought. being perhaps introduced by the J ews for the 

BEATEN OIL. (See Olive.) purpose of throwing contemi)t upon heathen 

BED (Gen. xlvii. 31). The floors of the divinities. He was one of the chief gods o^the 
better sort of eastern houses were of tile or heathens, and hence the prince or chief of devils 
plaster, and were covered with mats or car- is called Beelzebub (Matt. xii. 24 ; Luke xi. 15). 
pets; and as shoes were not worn on them. Some suppose the name to mean, “lord of 
and the feet were washed, their floors seldom habitation,” as if he were chief of the evil 
required sweeping or scrul3bing (Matt. xii. 44 ; spirits concerned in the mysterious seizure 
Liuce XV. 8). Thick, coarse mattresses were called demoniacal iiossession. The Jews were 
thrown down at night to sleep upon. The taught to regard all idols as devils (Deut. 
poorer people used skins for the same purpose, xxxii. 17 ; 2 Chr. xi. 15 ; Ps. cvi. 37 ; 1 Cor. 
Such beds w'ere easily moved (Matt. ix. 6) ; and x. 2^. 

on “two or three sides of the room was a bench, BEER — well (Judg. ix. 21) — a place between 
generally a foot high and three feet broad, Jerusalem and Shechem, to which Jotham fled 
covered with a stuffed cushion. This bench or from Abimelech his brother. The term is 
couch was used both for lying and sitting upon ; associated with many names of places, as — 
but at one end of the room it was more elevated, Beer-elim, or Beer (Num. xxi. 16 ; Isa. xv. 
^d this was the usual place of sleeping (2 Ki. 8) — a station of the Israelites in Moab, where 
i. 4 ; XX. 2 ^ Ps. cxxxii. 3 ; Amos iii. 12). It God caused water to spring uj) out of tne sand 
was sometimes unattached to the building, and for their refreshment. 

moveable^ like a settee or sofa, and was made Beer-lahai-roi — well of him living and 
of wood^ ivory (Amos vi. 4), or other materials seeing me (Gen. xvi. 14) — a fountain in the 
(Deut. iii 11). This knowledge of the con- southern border of Canaan, near the desert of 
struction of eastern beds relieves of difficulty Shur, which received its name in consequence 
such passages as Exod. viii. 3 ; 2 Sam. iv. 5-7 ; of the appearance of an angel to Hagar when 
Ps. VL 6; Markiv. 21. Sleeping in the open she was in exile. It is placed by some at 
air was very common, the sleeper wrapping Moyl^ on the road to Beer-sheba. 
himself in his outer robe ; and thus part of the BEEROTH ( J osh. ix. 17 ; 2 Sam. iv, 2, 3)— 
day-clothing served for bed-clothes (Exod. xxii a city of Benjamin, situated at the foot of the 
64 
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hill on which Gibeon was built, 10 miles north 
of J erusalem, and now called el-Bireh. 

A place of the same name was also a station 
of the Israelites (Dent. x. C), and is called 
Benejaakan (Num. xxxiii. 31). 

BEER-SHEBA — well of the oath — now Bir- 
es-seba, “because there they sware both of 
them” (Gen. xxi. 31). This was at first the 
name of a well near which Abraham lon^^ re- 
sided (Gen. xxi. 33), and Isaac after him (Gen. 
xxvi. 32, 33). It afterwards became a town of 
considerable note. It was situated about 20 
miles south of Hebron, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the land of Canaan, as Dan was at 
the northern extremity. Hence the expression 
(Judg. XX. 1), “from Dan to Beer-sheba,” de- 
noted the whole length of the land, as also did 
the expression, “from Beer-sheba to mount 
Ephraim ” (2 Chr. xix. 4), r^resent the whole 
length of the kingdom of Judah. The town 
was within the territory of Judah, and fell 
finally into Simeon’s hands ( J osh. xv. 28 ; xix. 
2). At Beer-sheba resided the sons of Samuel 
(1 Sam. viii. 21, and in later times the place 
W'as given to idolatry (Amos v. 5 ; viii. 14). 

Modern travellers have found wells near the 
supposed site of the ancient Beer-sheba. 
“ Near the watercourse,” says Robinson, “are 
two circular wells of excellent water, more 
than 50 feet deep. They are both surrounded 
with drinking troughs of stone for the use of 
camels and flocks, such as doubtless were used 
of old for the flocks which then fed on the ad- 
jacent hill'” Tlitn* an- near the spot five 
smaller welK. 'I'ins :-i)ot calls up many 
interesting associations of a very remote an- 
tiiiuity, and brings before the fancy the tents, 
flocks, and simple mamiers of the venerable 
patiiarchs. 

BEETLE (Lev. xi. 22) — an animal entirely 
diflferent from the insect known to us by that 
name. ' From the connection, it is supposed to 
have been of the locust family. The beetle 
abounds in Egypt^ and to the scarabaeus its 
inhabitants paid divine honours. 

BEEVES (Lev. xxii. 19)— the old plural 
of the word beef As used in the Bible, it is 
sjTion™ous with the term cattle. As these 
animals divide the hoof and also chew the cud, 
they were reckoned among clean beasts. 

BEGGAR, BEGGING (1 Sam. ii. 8; Mark 
X. 46). The poor among the Hebrews were 
much favourea. They were allowed to glean 
in the fields and to gather whatever the land 
produced in the year in which it was not 
tilled (Lev. xix. 10). They were also invited 
to feasts. “At the end of three years thou 
shalt bring forth all the tithe of thine increase 
the same year, and shall lay it up wdthin thy 
gates ; and the Levite (because he hath no part 
iior inheritance with thee), and the stranger, 
and the fatherless, and the widow, which are 
within thy gate, shall come, and shall eat and 
1 h' atisticd; that the Loixl thy God mav bless 
tiu t' m all the work of thine hand which thou 
(Dent. xiv. 20; xii. 12; xxvL 
12). The Israelite could not be an absolute 
pauper. His laud \\ aialicuablc, and if parted 
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mth for a certain term, it reverted to him or 
his posterity. And ifwiB resource was insuffi- 
cient, he could pledge^ho services of himself 
and family for a valuable sum. Those who 
were indigent through bodily infirmities were 
usually taken care of by their kindred. The 
words beg. or beggar^ do not occur in the law of 
Moses. That law, while it prevented the ac- 
cumulation of great wealth, would, if proxierly 
carried out, have secured against degrading 
auperism. A beggar was sometimes seen, 
owever, and was regarded and abhorred as a 
vagabond (Ps. cix. 10). In later times beggars 
were accustomed to have a fixed place at the 
comers of the streets (Mark x. 46), or at the 
gates of the temple (Acts iii. 2), or of private 
houses (Luke xvi. 20). (See Alms, Poob.) 

BE^JEMOTH ( J ob xl. 15). The same word 
which IS here translated behemoth is elsewhere 
translated becist (Job xxxv. 11 ; Ps. Ixxiii 22), 
or cattle (Ps. i. 10). The term behemoth may be 
the plural form of the word behemah, and many 
suppose that in Job xl. 15 it is only what is 
called the plural of excellence, denoting some 
hupfe and gigantic animal. Dr. Lee is of 
opinion that the writer speaks of beasts in 
general, with the view of magnifying the wis- 
dom, power, and goodness of their Creator and 
Preserver. Gesenius and Winer, following 
Jablonski, affirm that the word is an Egyptian 
one. signifying water-ox. The beast intended 
hippopotamus. So Bochart The animal 
described as 
the behemoth 
in the pas- 
sage ftr>t 
above cited, 
was of • pro- 
digious size 
and strength, 
and corre- 
sponds better 
with the hip- 
popotamus, or river-horse of Egypt than with 
any other animal now known. 

The description in Job is minute and power- 
ful, and its truth is attested by natural history. 
The river-horse is an animal of great bulk and 
amazing strength. Often it is above 16 feet 
in length and 7 feet in height, xvith a large 
head, short feet, and huge flat trunk. It ia 
exceedingly voracious, though herbivorous — 
“ he eateth grass like an ox.” His haunts are 
in marshes. “ He lieth under the shady trees, 
in the covert of the reeds and fens.” This 
marine ox is a terrific monster — “ chief of the 
ways of God.” Some, with less probability, 
suppose behemoth to be the elephant, and 
others, with some ingenuity, imagine the refer- 
ence to be to those gigantic creatures, now 
extinct, the mammoth or mastodon, of a for- 
mer age. The river-horse is thus the animal 
described by Job We must remember that 
the passage in .lob i' poetry, and is not to be 
interpreted according to the strictne^^'^ ‘ 
tific zoologv. Still the hippopotamn 
enough and stronir enoo<^b to oorr '^^ond to the 
inspired deliiit ' “the 
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animal swims dexfcroiisly, and walks under 
y^ater, but cannot ren!l|B|||‘long without coming 
upon the surface to^nbreathe. He comes 
often on ^ the shore, particularly at night, 
IfcSl he subsists on roots and vegetables, and does 
xhnch damage to the cultivated fields. He 
ideeps and reposes on shore in reedy places 
neat the water.” 

The Jewish doctors imagine that Behemoth 
is & mighty brute which, like a stalled ox, has 
been fattening ever since the creation, to afford 
materials for a banquet to the righteous in the 
days of the Messiah. In the meantime the 
whole pasture of a thousand hills is his daily 
fare, and every draught of water poured down 
his capacious gullet exceeds the quantity which 
the Jordan pours into the Head Sea during an 
entire half-year. 

BEKAH. (See Measures.) 

BEL. (See Baal.) 

BELA. 1. One of the five cities of the 
plain (Gen. xiv. 2). It was situated on the 
Southern shore of the Head Sea, on the road to 
Egypt (Jer. xlviii. 34). 2. A king of Edom, 

and son of Beor, identified by some with 

Balaam. 

BELIAL, or Children of Belial (Heut. 
xiii. 13). This word, in the original, signifies 
worthUssness. and is applied by the sacred 
writers to such lewd, profligate, and vile per- 
sons as seem to regard neither God nor man 
(Jiulg. xix. 22; 1 Sam. ii. 12). The name 
seems to have become an epithet of Satan — as 
the embodiment of all that is vile and worth- 
less — of all that is evil, delights in evil, and 
produces evil. Hence the question of the 
apostle (2 Cor. vi. 15) to the citizens of Corinth, 
which was remarkable for its lewdness and 
rofli^cj^, has great force: — “What concord 
ath Christ with Belial,” the prince of licen- 
tiousness and corruption? 

BELIEVE. (See Faith.) 

BELL (Zech. xiv. 20). Bells of gold were 
attached to the bottom of the high priest’s 
robe, that he might be heard when he went 
into or came out of the holy place. The bells 
were set alternately with pomegranates. Their 
tinkling served to notify to the j)eople some 
solemn J^unt or process in the sacred cere- 
monial (Exod. xxviii. 33, 35). Bells were 
hung upon the bridles or around the necks 
of war-horses : hence a horse not trained to 
war was called, by the Greeks, a horse who 
had never heard the sound of beUs. We are 
told that bells were used on the horses at the 
funeral of Alexander the Great. Even “on 
the bells of the horses” should in the latter 
dap be inscribed the motto on the high 
pnest’s turban, “Holiness unto the Lord” — 
t. c., the spirit of religion shall mingle itself 
with all pursuits and occupations. The Arab 
ladies have little gold bells fastened to their 
legs, necks, and elbows, which, when they 
dance, make an agreeable sound. (See 
Clothes.) 

BELSHAZZAB (Han. v. 1). (See Nebu- 
BELTESHAZZAB Pan. i 7)-the name 
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given to the prophet Haniel at the court ol 
Nebuchadnezzar. (SeeHANiBL.) 

BEN. This syllable, prefixed to so many 
proper names, signifies son. 

BENAIAH (2 Sam. xxiii. 20) was the son of 
Jehoiada, and distinguished for his enterprise 
and brave^ on sever^ occasions (2 Sam. xxiii. 
20-23). He was an adherent of Solomon 
against the pretensions of Adonijah (1 Ki. i. 
30), and after putting Joab to death succeeded 
to the command of the army (1 Ki. ii. 29-35). 

BENEFACTOR. The word is used by our 
Lord in Luke xxii. 25 — “He said unto them, 
they that exercise authority upon them are 
called benefactors.” The reference of Jesus 
is evidently to the surname which heathen 
kings or magistrates sometimes assumed, or 
which was conferred upon them in vain adula- 
tion. Thus Ptolemy, king of J^lgypt, was called 
Euergetes, or benefactor. The language of 
oiir Saviour is justified and explained by such 
historical facts. 

BENHAHAH-.^o?i of JIadad. 1. (1 Ki. 
XV. 18) King of Syria, in the time of Asa, king 
of fludah, with whom he fonned an alliance 
against Baasha, king of Israel. (See Asa, 
Baasha.) 

2. (1 Ki. XX. 1) King of Syria, and a son of 
the preceding. He was a proud, boasting, 
and licentious man, and seemed to. be hard- 
ened against all rebukes (I Ki. xx. 10-12, 16). 
(See Ahab.) He declared war against Jeho- 
ram, king of Israel ; but the prophet Elisha 
disclosed Benliadad’s jtlans so accurately that 
J ehoram was able to defeat them (2 Ki. vi. 8- 
33). (See Elisha.) 

In the siege of Samaria, which took place 
some years afterwards, that city was reduced 
to the greatest extremity. Women in starva- 
tion ate their own cliildren during the blockade. 
The Syiaan armp under Benhadad, was lying 
around the walls, when, in the course of the 
night, they were led to conceive that they 
heard the noise of an immense army in motion. 
Supposing that the city had been succoured bv 
supplies of men and provisions from abroau, 
and terrified with the fancied tumult of their 
approach, the Syrians, just at daybreak, fled 
for their lives, and their garments and 
vessels were scattered all along the road by 
w'hich they had flerl. The citizens of Samaria 
were thus unexpectedly relieved, and supplied 
with an abundance of food. 

The next year Benhadjwl, being sick^ sent 
Hazael to inquire of the prophet Elisha whether 
he would recover ; and he received for answer, 
that the king might certainly recoverj and yet 
would surely die. Hazael also was informed 
by the projuiet that ho would be elevated to - 
the throne of Syria, and would be guilty of 
enormous wickedness, llie very next day 
Hazael, with his ovm hand, murdered Ben- 
hadad, and became king of Syria (2 Ki. viii. 
15). (See Hazael.) 

3. (2 Ki. xiii. 3) Another person of the same 
name, and son of Hazael. He suffered severe 
defeats from the hand of Jehoash, king of 
Israel; and was compelled to relinqum au the 
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land of Israel which his lather Hazacl had ob- 
tained in conquest (2 KL xiii. 25). 

BENJAMIN (Gen. xxxv. 18) was the 
youngest son of Jacob and Rachel. His 
mother died immediately after his birth, which 
took place near Bethlenem, wlien the family 
were on their journey from Padan-aram to 
Canaan. With her dying breath she called 
him Benoni {the son of my sorroto), but his 
father gave him the name of Benjamin (the so7i 
of my right hand). He proved a great comfort 
to his aged father; and every reatler of the 
Bible knows the iieculiar affection which 
Joseph displayed toward him after his 
brothers had brought him down to Egypt. 

Tlie tribe of Benjamin had their portion of 
the promised land between Ephraim and Judah; 
and when ten of the tribes revolted, Benjamin 
continued steady in its attachment to Judah, 
and formed a part of that kingdom (1 Ki. xii. 
17, 23). The prophetic history of the tribe is 
told in Gen. xlix. 27 and Dent, xxxiii. 12. 
Tlie canton of Benjamin was small, being about 
26 miles in length and 12 in breadth, and 
2,000 feet above the Mediterranean shores; 
but the soil was fertile, and the climate salu- 
brious. A fearful confederacy against this 
tribe, leading to immense slaiii^liter, and almost 
to its extermination, is recorded in Judg. xx. 
Some of the tribe were famed as slingers. 
(See Armour.) It may be also mentioned that 
naul, the first king of the Hebrews, belonged 
to this little clan, and that it cmitained within 
itf» limits the cajiital city, Jerusalem. 

BERACHAH, Valley of— or, of Blessing 
(2 Chr. XX. 20) — the place where J ehoshajdiat 
blessed the people after a signal victory. The 
same name, Berachali, is given to ruins in a 
valley lying between Tekoa and the conmion 
road from Bethlehem down to Hebron. 

Berea (Acts xvil. lO), now Verria — a city 
of Macedonia, about 20 miles west <J Thes- 
salonica, near mount Pindiis. The Bereans 
were honourably distinguished for their ilili- 
gence in searching the Scriptures under the 
preaching of Paul. For this and other causes 
it was a place of much interest in the days of 
the apostles (Acts xvii. 10, 15 ; xx. 4). It 
still contains many inhabitants (chiefly IMrks 
and Greeks), and produces rice, fruit, and 
marble, and has manufactures of cotton. 

BERIAH — a son of Kphraim. He got his 
name from a remarkable domestic tragedy, 
which is not recorded in the earlier history (1 
Chr. vii. 21, 22, 23)— Ephraim’s sons had been 
slain in the act of stealing cattle; and lie 
called his next child Beriah, btcause U went 
evil with his house.” 

BERITH (comp. Judg. viii. 33 and ix. 4G). 
(See Baal.) 

BERNICE (Acts XXV. 13, 23), or BERE- 
NICE, as the name is sometimes spelled — was 
the daughter of Agrijq>a, surnamed the Great, 
and sister to the younger Agrippa, king of the 
Jews. Her first husband was ner uncle, her 
second was Polemon, from whom she was 
Joeedily divorced. Tnen she was mistress to 
Titus, who, on his accession to the empire 
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dismissed her. Her^esidence with her oWU 
brother is not free fnim evil susiiicions. She 
was thus a woman of licentious and aban« 
doned character. She was present, in great 
pomp, at the hearing of Paul before Festus at 
Cesarea. 

BERODACH - BALADAN — called also 
Merodach-Baladan (Isa. xxxix. 1). (See He- 

ZEKIAH.) 

BEROTHAH (Ezek. :Jvii. 16) -perhaps 
from its locality, as connected with Hamath 
and Damascus, the modern and well-known 
Berfit. 

BERYTv (Exod. xxviii. 20) -caUed Tarshish, 
and is perhai>s the topaz. It was the tenth 
gem on the high prie>>t’.s breastplate (Song 
V. 14 ; Ezek. i. 16 ; x. 9 ; Rev. xix. 20). 

BESOR, or BEZ(JR (1 Sam. xxx. 9, 10, 21) 
— signifying rold, was the name of a brook 
over which David passed in juirsuit of the Am- 
alekites who had inllaged and burned Ziklag. 
It falls into the Mediterranean below Gaza. 

BETH— a Hebrew word denoting housCy and 
often found incorporated in names of places. 

BETHABAR.A (John i. 28) — the name of a 
town on the east bank of Jordan where there 
was a ford across the river ; whence the name 
{house of passage, or ferry-house). At this 
place J f)hn baptized ; and here, too, it is sup- 
po'^ed the Israelites crosse<l the J ordan, under 
the conduct of Joshua. It lay about ^ miles 
north-east of Jerusalem, and is probably the 
same with Beth-barah (Judg. vii. 24). 

For Bethabara, in this passage of John, 
some read Bethanv, Boathouse, a place which 
must not be confounded with the better-known 
village of the same name, east of Jerusalem. 

BETHANY — house of dates, or rather, 
house of misery (Mark xi. 1)— a village on the 
south-east side of the mount of Olives, nearly 
2 miles from Jerusalem. It was the resi- 
dence <»f I^azams and his sisters (John xi. 1). 
( Jirist often resorted thither, especially during 
the last few days of his ministry, and it was 
the scene of some of the most interesting events 
of his life (Matt. xxi. 17 ; xxvi. 6 ; Mark xi. 
11, 12; xiv. 3; John xi. 1-46; xii. 1-3). 
I^ethany, now' called El Azariveh, is a small 
Mussulinan village on the declivity of a hdl, 
and all around is uneven and rtxjky. Travellers 
are shown the pretended place of Lazarus* 
grave, and the nuns of the house where he and 
his sisters lived. This grave, in its construc- 
tion, resemble'^ an ancient Jewish tomb. It is 
hewn out of the rock; its entrance is about 
31 feet high and 2 feet wide. l\venty-seven 
steps lead dow n to a dark chamber, about 9 
feet square, in wiiich are four niches for sepul- 
ture. The tender interest which our Lord 
took in the f.imily of Bethany, tneir piety, and 
Christ’s miracle on their behalf, are fauniliar 
to all w'ho read the pathetic narrative of the 
beloved disciple. 

BETHARBEL (Hos. x. 14). (See Shal- 

M.ANESER.) 

BETHAVEN— Aoi/«c of tnfottffw JJosb. viL 
2)~a place belonging to the tribe oi Benjamin^ 
and Ijdng east of Bethel (1 Sara. :dii fi). (Seef 
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Bxthbl.) The place was noted for its idol- 
atries, whence perhaps it^name. 

Bbthaven, the wilderness op (Josh, xviii. 
12), formed of the northern boiindai*y of 
the tribe of Benjamin. 

BETH-BAAL-MEON. (See Baal-meon.) 

BETHBARAH. (See Bethabara.) 

BETHEL (Gen. xxviii. 19). Abraham, on 
first coming to the counter, pitched on the 
high ground to the east of it ; and when Jacob 
was journeying towards Mesopotamia, to avoid 
the fury of his brother Esau, he lodged at a 
place near the city of Luz, and was favoured 
with a^ remarkable vision of the Almighty. 
For this cause he named the place and the 
adjoining city Bethel {)iome of Ood)^ for he 
said, under the solenm impression produced 
upon his mind, “this is none other but the 
house of God.” It w<as situated east of a line 
running from Jerusalem to NabMs, and at 
about an equal distance from each. Bethel 
was the residence of one of the Canaanite kings; 
and the Ephraimites, to whom it was assigned 
in the division of the land, were unable to gain 
possession of it until they were aided by the 
treachery of one of the inhabitants (Judg. i. 
22-26). 

The tabernacle was stationed a long time in 
this place, and Jeroboam placed one of his 
golden calves here (1 Ki. xii. 28, 33), from 
which circumstance, probably, Amos was in- 
duced to call it Bethaven {the house of idolatry). 
This was denounced at the time by a prophet 
of the Lord, who then transgressed, and was 
destroyed by a lion. Bethel came afterwards 
into the possession of Judah; and king Josiah 
destrCyea its altars and idols, burning upon 
them dead men’s bones from the sepulchres. 
And hence also the phrase, ‘ ‘ coming to Bethel,” 
was proverbially expressive of idolatrous wor- 
ship m general (Amos iv. 4 ; v. 5 ; Hos. x. 5, 8). 
Part of the prophecy of Amos was directed 
speciidly against this city (iii. 14), and was 
fulfilled in the time of Josiah (2 Ki. xxiii. 15) ; 
and the prophet himself was directed to flee 
from the place. At that time Bethel was 
probably the residence of the king of Israel. 
Samuel also judged in it (1 Sam. vii. 16). The 
ruins of Bethel appear to have been discovered 
by Robinson, and it is now called Beitin (Amos 
vii 10-13). After the exile the place was 
again inhabited by the returning Jews, and 
was fortified by Bacchides, the Syrian, in the 
time of the Maccabees. 

BETHER (Song ii. 17), or mountains ofper- 
fumt^ or mountains of separaXimi, as it is found 
in an ancient translation. It is not certain 
that this name is applied to any particular 
place. It may perhaps denote those tracts of 
L*neven country which were the favourite resort 
of the hart and roe (Song iv. 6, 8 ; viii. 14). 

BETHESDA — house of mercy (J ohn v. 2) — 
the Hebrew name of a pool or reservoir of 
water in the city of Jerusalem. There were 
two pwls of this kind, one of which was called 
the Upper Pool, and the other the Pool of 
Biloam. (Comp, 2 Ki. xviii. 17 ; Neh. iii. 15; 
Sfobn ix. 7«) The pool of Bethesda had remark- 


able medicinal properties, which made it a 
common resort for mvalias, for whose accom- 
modation porches or small apartments were 
provided. The opinion has oeen expressed 
that these properties were natural, or that they 
were communicated by something thrown into 
the water. Many varied conjectures in support 
of this opinion have been formed. Some sup- 
pose the pool to have received medicinal power 
from sacrificial blood, warm from the victim, 
poured into it. Others have imagined that 
some saline spring beneath it was occasionally 
agitated, and sent up its healing waters. One 
author has sunk into the miserable notion, 
that its virtues are jirobably to be ascribed to 
the imagination. Others resolve the difficulty 
by dropping the verse which describes the mira- 
culous jihenomenon. But it is to be observed 
from the narrative — (1.) That the healing vir- 
tue extended to whatever diseases a man might 
have. (2.) Only the one who first stepped 
in was cured. (S.) The healing influence was 
periodical; and if the agency by which the 
healing influence was imparted was natural, 
and udthin the power of man^ there seems to 
be no good reason why it should not have been 
constantly employed. The better opinion 
seems to be, that the healing \drtue was mi- 
raculous ; and that the troubling of the waters 
j was an unusual motion to give notice to the in- 
valids of the arrival of the favoured moment. 
Robinson thinks that Bethesda may be identi- 
fied with the fountain of the virgin^ on the west 
side of the valley of Jehoshaphat. This spring 
is intermittent, and the buildings around pre- 
sent specimens of the most ancient architecture 
in J erusalem. The sudden rise of its waters was 
seen by Robinson when inspecting it. Others 
find it in the reservoir called Birket Israil. 

BETH-HACCEREM-/iOM5e y the vine- 
yard. It is supposed to be the Irank moun- 
tain, not far from Bethlehem, l 3 dng to the 
south-east of it, and of between 300 and 
400 feet in height. In Jer. vi. 4 it is said, 
“Blow the trumpet in Teko^ and set up a aim 
of fire in Beth-haccerem.” This height would 
indeed be a suitable place for a fire-signal, its 
blaze would be seen over all the adjacent coun- 
try. J erome seems to have thought that this 
hill, called by the natives Jebel el Fareidis, 
was the place alluded to by the prophet. The 
sides of the hill afford very excellent soil for 
the cultivation of the vine, and the slope pre- 
senting itself so fully to the sun, invites the 
vine-grower to cover it with the choicest plants; 
and to bestow upon them the most sedulous 
cultivation, assured of a rich, ample, and early 
vintage. 

BETH-HOGLA (Josh. XV. 6)— a plain on 
the confines of Judah and Benjamin, repre- 
sented probably by Kusr-Hajah, between 
J ericho and J ordan. 

BETH-HORON — ho'use of hollow (Josh. x. 
10). Two villages lying on the border of 
Ephraim and Benjamin, about 12 miles north- 
west of Jerusalem, were called Upper and 
Nether Beth-horon. It is plain that one of 
them was on au eminence^ and the other in • 
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valley (Comp. Josh. x. 10 and 11). Belh-horon 
was fortified by Solomon (1 Ki. ix. 17). The 
places or villages are still called Beit-Ur el-Foka 
and el-Tahta— the one epithet meaning “ upper'' 
and the other nether." 

BETH^JESHIMOTH-^mjtc of deserts 
( J osh. xiii. 20) — a city of the tribe of Reuben, 
on the eastern shore of the Dead Sea. It was 
formerly in possession of the Moabites, and 
after remaining in the tribe of Reuben until 
the Assyrian captivity, it fell back into the 
hands of the Moabites (Ezek. xxv. 9). 

BETHLEHEM— /ioiweo/6re«ci (Gen. xxxv. 
19), called also Bethlehem Ephratah (Mic. v. 2) 
— was so inconsiderable a place as to be omitted 
in the general lists of the cities of Judah, ( J osh. 
XV.; Neh. xi.) It was the birthplace of 
David (Luke ii. 4, 11); the “habitation” or 
inn of Chimham near it was the usual place 
whence travellers started for Egypt (Jer. xli. 
17) ; and it is still more sacred and celebrated 
as the birthphice of the Redeemer (Matt, it 
1 ; Luke ii. 4-G). 

It is situated upon an eminence about 6 
miles south from tlerusalem. The place has 
been often visited bv modnii travellers. It 
occupies the eastern ridj^e o{ a hill, and when 
seen from a distance has an imposing a])pear- 
ance. It is in the midst of a fertile district, and 
the hills around it are terraced and planted 
with choice orchards. No town mentioned 
in the Bible has gathered around itself so many 
associations. Ruth gleaned in the fields in its 
vicinity. It uas the birthplace of David, 
the king, warrior, and bard. Its waters were 
sweet, and David longed on ono occasion for a 
draught from the springs uhicli had often re- 
freshed his youthful lips. But in the “city of 


David was bom the Saviour, which is Chrirf 
the Lord.” Mary dwelt at Nazareth; but in 
consequence of the Roman registration slio 
had come to Bethlehem— being of “the houso 
and lineage of David and \mile she tarried 
there, Jesus was bom. This glorious event 
sheds a hallowed lustre over Betnlehem and its 
environs, for there Divinity became incarnate, 
the Word was made flesh, and God in very deed 
dwelt with men on the earth. Over its plains, 
and on that night when such a “man child was 
bom into the world,” was heard the angelic 
melody, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, goodwill toward men.” The in- 
terest which every Cliristian feels in the spot 
where He who was in the bosom of the Father 
first appeared a partaker of flesh and blood is 
natural. We cannot divest ourselves of such 
associations. It is diflicult, if not impossible, 
to identify the place where Jesus was born ; 
nor is there any decided proof that the spot fixed 
on in an early century is the exact locality. 
But superstition is always busy, and at the 
shrine of our Lord's nativity it appears in its 
folly and infatuation. A convent has been 
erected on the supposed site of the inn, originally 
under the patronage of Helena, and the grotto 
of the natiWty is lined and floored with marble ; 
the manger is seen hewn out of the rock. Al- 
tars are built, iiu ei^o bums, music playSj and 
lamps, tliirty-two in number, each the gift of 
a king, shed a dim radiance over the scene. 
A large star, made of silver and gems, marks 
the sx)ot where the Vii'gin bro\ight forth her 
first-born son. 

Justin MartjT, Eusebius, Jerome, Origeu, 
Socrates, and others, who mention a cave as 
the birthplace of Christ, though they lived 
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near the era of redemption, must have shown 
a greater deference to the incipient credulity 
and superstition of their times, wliich seem, 
wiuTcvcr practicable, to enshrine themselves iii 
grottoes, than to a fair interpretation of the 
plain narrative of the evangelists. More con- 
siderate were Cyprian, Nicephorus, and others, 
who taught that the birth of Christ occurred in 
a hou'-c or erected fabric. The ‘‘altar of the 
]\Iugi” adjoining, of itself casts doubt on the 
propriety of the whole jirofessed or pretended 
identification. The sacred writer says, ‘ ‘ When 
they were come into the house, they saw the 
young child with Mary liis mother, and fell 
down, and v/orshipped him.” 

Four or five miles from Jerusalem is the (so- 
called) tomb of Each el, and about two miles 
beyond that is Bethlehem (Gen. xlviii. 7). 

BETH-MAACHAH (2 Sam. xx. 14, 15)— 
same with Abel-beth-maachah. 

BETH-MEON. (See Baal-meon.) 
BETH-NIMEAH. (See Nimuim.) 

BETH-PEOli (Dent. iv. 46)— a city of Moab, 
famous for the worship of Baal. (See Baal.) 
“The valley over against” Betli-pcor, in the 
land of ]\Ioab, is distinguished as the place 


and was situated on the west of Jordan, near 
the of 4'iberias. Tliis was the birthplace 
of Andrew, Peter, and Philip (Mark xiv. 70; 
John i. 44). 

BETH-SHAN (1 Sam. xxxi. 10) — same with 
Beth-shean. 

BETII-SIIEAISr — house of quiet (Josh, 
xvii. 11) — a town on the west of Jordan, 12 
miles south of the sea of Tiberias ami 4 west 
of the J ordan, and was for a long time known 
by the name of Scythopolis. It was sitiiatecl 
on the borders of Galileo and Samaria, upon 
the edge of the great plain of Jordan. It is 
iu)w a ruin called El Beisan. In the time of 
Saul it was probably a possession of the Philis- 
tines, as they exposed his body on its walls 
after his defeat in the battle of Gilboa (1 Sam. 
xxxi. 16). ^ It was afterwards attached to 
Judah (IKi. iv. 1‘2). Solomon exacted from 
it jirovision for his liousehold. Its ruins pre- 
sents to the traveller many interesting relics of 
a great antiquity. 

BETH-SIIEMESH — house of the sun 
(Josh. XV. 10). This earliest form of idolatry 
has left traces of its wide existence in tliis and 
similar names. 


where Moses repeated the 
law to the people of Israel. 

BETHPHAGE — house 
of fifjs (Matt. xxi. 1) — a small 
village on the south-east 
of mount Olivet, adjoining 
Bethany on the west. 
(Comp. Luke xix. 28-40, 
with Matt. xxi. 1-11.) A 
late traveller siqiposed he 
found its ruins about a quai'- 
ter of a mile north from 
Bethany. The relation of 
Bethphage to Bethany, and 
of both to Jerusalem, has 
been variously understood. 
“Jerome speaks of Beth- 
phage as a known ‘villula 
in Monte Oliveti;* but its 
exact site is not now known. 
In coming from J ericho our 
Lord appears to have en- 
tered it before reaching 
Bethany ; and it probably, 
therefore, lay near to the 
latter, a little below it 
towards the east. 

BETH -EE HOB. (See 
IlEFfOB.) 

B ETHSAII)A-/s/i/im^e 
(^fatt. xi. 21). There were 
at least two towns of this 
name in J udea. 1 . One was 
situated on the east bank 
of the river Jordan, near 
the place where it falls into 
the sea of Tiberias. Near 
this village was tlie desert 
or wilderness of Bethsaida 
(Matt. xiv. 15-21; Luke ix. 
10). 2. The other town was 
called of Galilee, 
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At least three different places are mentioned 
in the Bible under this name. 

1. One of them belonging to the tribe of 
Naphtali, anotiier apparently to Issachar (J osh. 
xix. 38; Judg. L 33). 

2. Another was in Egypt (Jer. xliii. 13), 
supposed to be the Heliopolis of the Greeks, 
and is called On (Gen. xli. 45, 50). It is about 
6 miles from the modem Cairo. 

3. And the third was a city of J udah (2 Ki. 
xiv. 11), situated on the borders of Han, and 
now called Ain-shems. This last place was I 
distinguished by the circumstance that the ark i 
was sent thither by the Philistines, and a vast ! 
number of men, who looked into it from vain 
curiosity, were swejjt off by a x^estilcnce (1 
Sam. vi. 12-20). It Avas also remarkable 

the b-^ttle that was fought there between 
Israel and Judah, in whicli the latter were 
defeated, and the king taken prisoner (2 Ki. 
xiv. 11-13). 

BETH-TAPPUAH (Josh. xv. 53)-a town 
5 miles from Hebron, discovered by llobinson 
under the name of Teffhh. 

BETH-ZITR (Josh. xv. 58) — an impregnable 
place in the hills of Judah, still called BeitsClr, 
and commanding the highway from Hebron to 
J emsalem. 

BETHUEL. (See Laban.) 

BETROTH (Deut. xxviii. 30). A man and 
woman were betrothed or espoused, each to 
the other, when they were engaged to be 
manied. It is giving one’s troth (cc., faith or 
promise) to marry at a future time. Among 
the Jews this relation was usually detennined 
by the parents or brothers, AvitliDut con- 
sulting the parties until they came to be be- 
trothed. Tlie engagement often took i:>lace 
very early in life, though it was not consum- 
mated, by actual marriage, until the spouse 
W'as at least twelve years of age. 

There was often but little ceremony em- 
ployed. Abraham’s servant stated the object 
of his matrimonial journey to the father and 
brother of Rebekah. “ And they said, we avuU 
call the damsel, and inquire at her mouth. 
And they called Rebekah, and said unto her. 
Wilt thou go with this man? And she said, I 
AviJl go. And they sent away Rebekah their 
sister, and her nurse, and Abraliam’s servant, 
and his men” (Gen. xxiv. 57, 58, 59). So, too, 
there was little attention to etiquette on the 
part of David in selecting a wife (1 Sam. xxv\ 
40, 41, 42). The betrothing was often in ap- 
l)earance the arrangement of a xjccuniary bar- 
gain, the details of which were conductea Avith 
little respect to external delit^y. Concerning 
J jwob’s only daughter, Shoclicin coolly treated 
with her father and brothers thus “ Let me 
find grace in your eyes, and Avhat ye shall say 
unto me I will give. Ask me never so much 
dowry and gift, and I wiU give according as yc 
sliall say unto me : but give me the damsel to 
wife” (Gen. xxxiv. 11, 12). Jacob when he 
left his father’s roof Avas poor, and had no 
money to part Avith in exchange for a wife, and 
so he humbly and confidently proijosed to serve 
seven years for Rachel. Less ceremony still 
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was einployed in procuring secondary Avives, or 
concubines. The prophet Hosea refers evi- 
dently to a weU-knoAvn practice in his nation 
when he says, “So I bought her to me for 
fifteen pieces of silver, and for an homer of 
barley and an half homer of barley” (Hos. iii. 
2). Similar customs prevailed in the early 
peiiods of Greece and Rome, but were after- 
wards laid aside. 

The betrothing was performed a twelve- 
month or more before tne marriage, either in 
Avriting or by a piece of silver given to the 
espoused before AAdtnesses. During this inter- 
val, however, from the time of espousals to the 
marriage, the woman was considered as the 
lawful Avife of the man to whom she was be- 
trothed, as Ave see in the case of Joseph and 
Mary ; nor could the engagement be ended by 
the man without a hill of divorce ; nor could 
she he unfaithful without being considered an 
adulteress. 

The Jewish betrothing in later times was 
accomimnied by a A^ery formal written con- 
tract. Dr. Wilson has given us a cojiy and 
translation of one of the documents in use 
among the Samaritans, and of a date so recent 
as 1834. The covenant is very AV'ordy and cir- 
cuitous, yet jierhaiis has a resemblance to 
ancient papers of a similar nature. Its essen- 
tial part is as follows : — 

“ In the year 1250 of the reign of the sons of 
Ishmael, in the mouth . . . there was the 

betrothment of tlie good, and Avorthy, and 
learned, and intelligent, and resyiected bride- 
gi’oom, an eminent youth, the fairest of the 
bridegrooms, who does every good deed . . , 

the son of a good old man, Avorthy and learned, 
and respected, and skilled in writing, and in- 
formed, and intelligent, and skilled in rhetoric, 
and a counsellor, and skilled in learning among 
the elders of the church, who does every good 
deed . . . the son of a good old man, anj 

Avorthy, and learned, and intelligent, and 
respectable, and skilled in Avriting, the illustri- 
ous, and the counsellor, and pillar of the con- 
gregation, and a chief of the congregation, who 
does every good deed . . . from the chil- 

dren of Dinaphat and Kahalon, from the in- 
habitants of Shecliem unto the bride . , . 
daughter of a good old man, and worthy, and 
learned, and intelligent, and a chief, and 
skilled in Avriting, and one of the supporters of 
the congregation, and of the elders of the 
congregation, and .skilled in rhetoric, a coun- 
sellor, and a groat pillar, who does what is 
good . . . the son of a good old man, and 
worthy, and learned, and intelligent, and re- 
spectable, and skilled in writing, and profi- 
cient in the Talmud, of the elders of the con- 
' negation, who does every good deed . . • 

, from the cliihlreii of Dinaphat and Kahalon, 
i from the inhahitaiits of Shechem. After that 
j the bridegroom above mentioned had a^ed 
her from the father of the before-mentioned 
bride, and he agreed to lus demand, with full 
knowletlge, and good heart, and wdUing soul, 
she being at that time a voung woman, a 
rirgin, and unacquainted with the way of men; 
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»nd he shall do unto her according to the law 
of husbands, after the usage of the daughters 
of Israel, the excellent and venerable usage, as 
Eve who was created from the rib of Adam, 
for an help-meet for fruitfulness and for in- 
crease — ^by reason of a dowry consisting of 
4,9(K) Karits. And he shall marry her, and 
sne shall become his wife, committed to him 
and restoined from every man besides him. 
And he unto her as an husband shall do unto 
her according to the manner of the women. 
As the Lord spake through his servant Moses, 
her food, her raiment, and her duty of mar- 
riage, he shall not diminish. He shall estab- 
lish her vows, and bonds, and make them void. 
And she has this duty to him; the spouse 
shall obey his words and not oppose his mouth. 
and she shall be an help-meet for him. And 
there are remaining unto her upon him, be- 
cause of the union, 2,500 Egyptian Karits. 
She may take them from him at whatsoever 
time she may need them, as she chooses, and 
he shall cleave unto her. And the writer of 
this writing, and the congregation of witnesses, 
shall be against him, so as to be a righteous 
and perfect testimony; and the Lord, who 
bestows prosperity upon all that walk in his 
ways, and keep his judgments from head to 
heeL And blessed be our Lord God for ever, 
and blessed be his name for ever. And let peace 
be with the righteous, the perfect, the i>ure, the 
faithful prophet Moses, the son of Amram, the 
man of God .” — Lands of the Bihle^ ii. G95. 

God speaks of betrotliing his people— uniting 
them to himself in bonds of tender affection, 
and pledging his word that all his gracious 
promises will be fulfilled to them. (See Mab- 
filAOE.) 

BEULAH (Isa. Ixii. 4) — the past participle 
of borcUy “to be lord of,” and signifying mar- 
riedy which the prophet applies to the J ewish 
church, to import tne intimacy of its relation 
to God. 

BEYOND. The meaning of this term de- 
pends upon the relative position of him who 
uses it. Italy is beyond the Alps to a French- 
man, i.e.y to the south of them ; and France is 
beyond the Alps to the Italian, Le., to the 
north of them. A similar use of the word, in 
connection with the Jordan, occurs in the Old 
Testament. Thus, in Deut. iii. 25, it is said, 
** I pray thee, let me go over and see the good 
land that is beyond Jordan, that goodly moun- 
tain, and Lebanon.” Moses, when he pre- 
sented this petition to God, was on the east 
side of Jordan, so that “ beyond J ordan” here 
signifies on the west side of Jordan. But in 
Josh. ix. 10 we read, “And all that he did to 
the two kings of the Amorites, that were 
beyond Jordan, to Sihon king of Heshbon, 
and to Og king of Bashan, which was at 
Ashtaroth,” In this verse “beyond Jordan” 
means on the east of Jordan, for the words 
were spoken ^ persons who lived on its 
western side. There is no difficulty in deter- 
mining the meaning of the phrase, though its 
rignification appear to be so opposite in vari- 
ous passages. 
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BEZAlLEEL (Exod. xxxi. 2)-;-a famous 
artificer, who received wisdom, and instruction 
directly from God, to qualify him for the work 
of building the tabernacle, and“ preparing its 
various furniture. 

BEZEK (Judg. i. 4)— a city in the tribe of 
Judah, where the Canaanites suffered a severe 
slaughter, and their king was taken prisoner. 
(See Adoni-bezek.) It was at Bczek, probably 
another place, that Saul mustered his army 
before the attack on Jabesh-giload. 

BIBLE. (See Scripture. ) 

BIER (Luke vii. 14). This old term has a 
relation to the verb heary and signifies that on 
which something is hoime or carried. Here it 
denotes the bed or frame on which the dead 
body is conveyed to the grave. Probably biers 
were made (as coffins are in modern times) 
more or less expensive in shape and ornament, 
according to the circumstances and rank of the 
deceased. They do not seem to have had a 
lid or covering fastened down, as with us (2 
Chr. xvi. 14). (See Burial.) 

BILDAD (Job ii. 11)— one of Job’s three 
friends who visited him in his affliction, and 
whose arguments, in justification of God’s 
dealings, occupy chaps, viii., xviii., and xxv. 
of the book of J ob. These arguments are full 
of metaphor, sparkling with rapidity of change 
and intensity of feeling. The chief topic is 
the swiftness, suddenness, and terror of God’s 
wrath upon the wicked and the hypocrite, with 
a vivid and minute description of the feelings 
and acts of selfish and rapacious oppressors. 
(See Job.) The name Shuhite is probably 
derived from Shiiah, son of Abrahpjn anH 
Keturah, whose descendant he iu «\pposed to 
have been. 

BILHAH (Gen. xxiv 29^the handmaid of 
Rachel, and the mother of Dan and Naphtali 
(Gen. XXXV. 25). , 

BILL (Luke xvi. 6, 7) — any written paper 
containing a statement of iiarticulars claimed 
or promised; as a bill of services, bill of ex- 
loenses, bill of fare, &c. Bill (or writing) of 
divorcement (Deut. xxiv. 1-4; Matt. v. 31) 
was a writing given by the husband to the 
wife, in virtue of which, by the Jewish law, 
the marriage relation was dissolved This for- 
mality of a bill was intended to give to the 
transaction a serious aspect, to retard it some- 
what, and to counteract that caprice which, 
if indulged, would virtually annihilate the 
marriage contract. Facility of divorce was 
not peraaitted — a law process must intervene ; 
and this interval allowed time for calm reflec- 
tion, adjustment of differences, the cooling of 
imtated feeling, and the explanation of any 
circumstances which may have led to^ tem- 
porary alienation of affection. (See Betroth, 
Divorce.) 

BIND (Matt. xvi. 19). Bind and loose, as 
used in this and parallel passages, are synony- 
mous with command and forbid. The expres- 
sion, “ to bind the law upon one’s hand,” &c. 
is figura,tive, and implies an intimate acquaint- 
ance with it, and a constant regard to its 
precepts. The Jews construed it literally, 
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and hence the custom of wearing phylacteries. 
(See Phylactbbibs.) Rolls or volumes of 
writing were tied up. Hence the expression 
(Isa. 'nii. 16h “bind up the testimony . . , 
among mv disciples.” 

Bmm (Lev. xiv. 4). (See Wing.) Birds 
have various names in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
They have one common name derived from tlifdr 
characteristic power of flying— ano her from the 
rapidity of their motion through the air — 
and birds of prey have an epithet pecu- 
liar to themselves, derived from the impetu- 
osity of their attacks. Birds, as well as 
beasts, were divided into clean and unclean, 
but not by external marks, as in the case 
of quadrupeds. Those which were forbidden 
are named, and were probably well known 
by those names to the Jews, though not 
now known to us by the same titles. In 
general, the ravenous kinds, feeding on flesh, 
were forbidden. 

There was a humane law in tlie Jewish code 
which forbade the taking of a mother-bird, 
though her young might be taken. The com- 
mon mode of catching birds was with a snare 
(Ps. cxxiv. 7 ; Prov. vii. 23 ; Amos iii. 5). A 
speckled bird ( J er. xii. 9) probably means any 
strange bird, which, as is well known, other 
biiids are accustomed to attack and pursue. 
If birds of song were very abundant in Pales- 
tine, it is strange that among the Hebrew 
poets so few allusions occur to the melody of 
the groves. 

BIRTH. The pangs of child-bearing, in 
their suddenness and sharpness, are the subject 
of frequent allusion by the writers of the Old 
Testament. In the early states of society, and 
•where the enfeebling luxuries of civilization 
are not enjoyed, they are less severe and 
dangerous. Hence the Hebrew mothers in 
Egypt i^resented a marked and favourable 
contrast in this respect to those of Egypt 
(Exod. i. 19). The infant, when bom, was 
washed, rubbed witli salt, and wapped in 
swaddling bands (Ezek. xvi. 4 ; Luke ii. 7-11). 

Premature births also afford references to 
the Hebrew writers (Ps. Iviii. 8). The birth 1 
of a son was an occasion of great festivity. A 
numerous offspring was regarded as a signal 
blessing (Ps. cxxvii. 3, 4, 5). “Thy wife shall 
be as a fruitful vine by the sides of thine 
house; thy children like olive plants round 
about thy table” (Ps. cxxviii. 3). For a wife 
to have no children was reckoned a dishonour, 
and childless wives adopted the offspring of 
their maidens (Gen. xvi. 2 ; xxix. 21 ; xxx. 3). 
Therefore the blessing pronounced over the 
newly married couple wished them a flourish- 
ing^ogeny (Ruth iv. 11). 

Tne apostle uses veiy striking language in 
reference to childbirth in 1 Tim. ii. 15, “Not- 
withstanding she shall be saved in childbear- 
inffj if they continue in faith, and charity, and 
hoimess, with sobriety.” “Some have held 
that by the expression, ‘ she shall be saved in 
childbearing,’ the apostle designs to include 
all the duties of the maternal relation, mean- 
ing that she should be saved through the 
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faithful performance of her duties as a mother, 
(Robinson, Lex.) Rosenmtlller regards the 
words rendered ‘ child-bearing* {riKifoyovta) 
as synonymous with educatimiy and supposes 
that the meaning is, that a woman, By the 
proper training of her children, can obtain 
salvation as well as her husband, and that her 
appropriate duty is not public teaching, but 
the training of her family. Wetstein supposes 
that it means, ‘ she shall be saved from the arts 
of impostors, and from the luxury and vice of 
the age, if, instead of wandering about, she 
remains at home, cultivates modesty, is sub- 
ject to her husband, and engages carefully in 
the training of her clnldren.’ This sense 
agrees well with the connection. Calvin sup- 
poses that the apostle designs to console the 
woman by the assurance that, if she bears the 
trials of her condition of sorrow with a proper 
spirit, abiding in faith and holiness, she 
be sjived. 8he is not to regard herself as cut 
off from the hope of heaven. Doddridge, 
Macknight, Ellicott, and others, suppose that 
it refers to the promise in Gen. in. 15, and 
means that the woman shall be saved through, 
or by means of bearing a child, to wit, the 
Messiah; and that the apostle means to sus- 
tain the woman in her sorrows, and in her 
state of subordination and inferiority, by re- 
ferring to the honour which has been put upon 
her by the fact that a woman gave birth to the 
Messiah. It is supposed also that he means to 
say that special honour is thus conferred on 
her over the man, inasmuch as the Messiah 
had no human father. This is, after all, per- 
hajis the best and more natural sense of the 
clause, which literally is, ‘ through the child- 
bearing,’ which, while it was the token of the 
curse upon woman, is also the means of her 
deliverance, not in itself, but iirovided she 
‘continue in faith, love, and holiness.’” 

This term, and its cognate words, are used 
to denote that gracious change which passes 
over the heart at the period of its conversion. 
(See Regeneration.) 

BIRTHDAY. This period was celebrated 
with peculiar rejoicings all over the East (Job 
i. 4; Gen. xl. 20; Matt. xiv. G). We do not 
find any special instance among the Hebrews 
themselves, though the custom could scarcely 
be omitted by them. 

BIRTHRIGHT (Gen. xxv. 31). The first- 
bom son among the Jew's enjoyed special privi- 
leges above his brethren, and these privilege.s 
were hence called his birthright, or his right by 
birth. Among these privileges were, consecra- 
tion to the I^ord {Hxod. xxii. 29), great dimity 
(Gen. xlix. 3), a double portion of his fatner’a 
estate (Dent. xxi. 17), and (in the royal fa- 
milie.s) succession to the kingdom (2 Chr. xxi. 
3). The eldest son seems to have been re- 
garded, in the father’s absence, as in some 
respects his representative. A^rimogenitur© 
involved religious privilege, Esau, who so 
wantonly renounced it, is called a “profano 
person.” 

The paternal blessing was also in a peculiar 
sense tne right of the first-bom, though tho 
73 
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rlgb,t ilseU, a»4 ^ the blessings of it, might be 
forfeited or transferred, as in the case of 
Jacob and Esau (Gen. xxv. 33), Reuben and 
Joseph (1 Chr. v. 1). In the case of Esau it 
was on his own part renounced; and in the 
case of Reuben it was forfeited by flagrant 
crime. Such transference was abolished by 
the Mosaic law. Whoever enjoyed the birth- 
r^ht was regarded as invested with great 
digni^ and superiority. So the phrase is 
used nguratively to denote the chief or highest 
( J ob xviiL 13), and to confer such a rank on 
one is to constitute him the first-born (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 27 ; Col. i. 15). 

Hence the peculiar force and appropriate- 
ness of the titles given to the Divine Redeemer 
(l^m. viii. 29; Col. i. 18; Heb. i. 2, 4, G; xii. 
23). He is “ the first-born among many 
brethren,” and the “heir of ail things.” 
Universal dominion is his, along with an 
everlasting priesthood. 

' BISHOP (1 Tim. iii. 2). The word in its 
original means overseer, as Josej>h was in 
Potiphar’s house (Gen. xxxix. 4), or as the 3,600 
men were in Solomon’s temple (2 Chr. ii. 18), 
or as Uzzi was of the Levites (Neh. xi. 22). 
In the New Testament, however, the term is 
used to denote an oflBicer or officers of the 
church. In the J ewish portion of the church 
they were called “elders” (Acts xi. 30; xv. 
2), that being a known Jewish term, and this 
is the earliest appellation : The elders in Acts 
XX. 17, 18, in allusion to their office, are 
the same persons called “bishoj^s” or superin- 
tendents in Acts XX. 28. (Compare 1 Pet. v. 
1, 2 with V. 17.) But their precise rank or 
jurisdiction is a matter of controversy. As 
polemics do not lie within the aim of this work, 
we are therefore precluded from the inves- 
tigation of these points. Paul descnbes the 
qualifications for the office particularly in his 
letter to Timothy (1 Tim. iii. 2-7). One of 
these qualifications detailed by the apostle is 
80 peculiar that about the meaning of it there 
has been some dispute. The clause we refer 
to is — ^a bishop must be “the husband of one 
wife.” Some, from this declaration, infer that 
every person holding such a religious office 
should be married. But it is very evident 
that the apostle lays special stress on the word 
“one.” He does not say, a bishop must be 
the husband of a wife, as if he condemned 
concubinage, but the husband of one wife, hav- 
ing speeijil reference either to divorce or to 
the practice of polygamy, so prevalent in those 
days. Nor do we suppose that the apostle 
means to say that a Christian bishop should bo 
married only once, or sliould have only one 
wife in all, and that, if a widower, he is dis- 

S iialified if he marry a second time. The 
reek church acts on such an interiiretation, 
forbids clerical digamy, and the widowed 
clergy within her pale give im their livings 
and retire into a convent. If the apostle 
alludes to polygamy, the meaning is that no 
man who had more wives than one living with 
him, or who, by frequent divorces, might have 
other wives living apart from him, could fiiU 
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the office of a bishop; or he may refer to 
a man’s state prior to his conversion, and may 
be understood to say, that no man who had 
ever been a polygamist could be elevated to 
the sacred charge and honour of a bishop in 
the church of Christ. Christ is figuratively 
called “the shepherd and bishop of souls.” 
(1 Pet. ii. 25). 

BISHOPRIC (Acts i. 20) — ^the jurisdiction, 
charge, or office of a bishop. 

BITS. (See Harness.) 

BITTER (Jer. ii. 19) and BITTERNESS 
(Prov. xiv. 10) are words used figuratively to 
denote the severity of sorrow or suffering. 

BITTER HERBS (Exod. xii. 8). The Jews 
were commanded to eat the ptissover with a 
salad of bitter herbs; and their modern his- 
torians suppose that hoarhound, wild lettuce, 
tansy, &c., were used, as they still are by the 
Jews in some countries. The use of them on 
that occasion was intended to call to tiieir re- 
membrance the severe and cruel bondage from 
which God delivered them when they were 
brought out of Egypt. 

BITHRON (2 Sam. ii. 29). This is not 
probably the name of any i)articidar place, 
but a general term denoting a range of hills 
and vales. 

BITHYNIxV (Acts xvi. 7) — a province of 
Asia Minor. It is bounded on the east by 
Paphlagonia, north by tlic Black Sea, and 
bouth by Phrygia and Galatia. The Gospel 
was introduced into this iirovince at an early 
period. (Comp. Acts ii. 9 and 1 Pet. i. 1.) 
There is a remarkable testimony in ecclesi- 
astical history to the purity and firmness of 
the Christians of Bithynia, at the close of the 
first, and the beginning of the second century. 
Pliny, who was governor of that province, has 
left on record a description of the charac- 
ter and manners of the Christians under his 
govenmient. This document, in the form of a 
despatch to the emperor, is one of great in- 
terest, from which we give the following 
extracts : — 

“Pliny, to the emperor Trajan, wisheth 
health and happiness . . • 

“In the meantime I have taken this course 
with all who have been lironglit before me, 
and have been accu^ed as Christians. I have 
put the <iuesti()ii to them. Whether they were 
Christians? ITpon their confessing to me that 
they were, I repeated the (piestion a second 
and a third time, thieatemng also to punish 
them with death. Such as still persisted, I 
ordered away to be punished ; for it was no 
doubt with me, whatever might be the nature 
of their opinion, that contumacy and in- 
flexible obstinacy ought to be punished. There 
were others of the same infatuation whom, 
because they are Roman citizens, I have noted 
down to be sent to the city. 

“ In a short time, the crime spreading itself, 
even whilst unde? persecution, as is usual in 
such cases, divers sorts of peopde came in my 
way. An information was presented to me, 
without mentioning the author, containing the 
names of many persons, who, upon examina- 
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tion, denied that they were Christians, or had | 
t ver been so; who rei3eated after me an invo- 
e.ilion of the gods, and with wine and frankin- 
cense made supplication to your image, which, 
for that purpose, I had caused to be brought 
and set before thenn together with the statues 
of the deities. Moreover, they reviled the 
]i.ime of Christ, none of which things, as is 
said, they who are really Christians can by any 
means be compelled to do. These, therefore, i 
thought iiroper to discharge. Others were 
named by an informer, who at first confessed 
themselves Christians, and afterwards denied 
it ; the rest said they had been Christians, but 
had left them, — some three years ago, some 
longer, and one or more above twenty years. 
They all worshipped your image and the 
statues of the gods ; thest; also reviled Christ. 
They affirmed that the whole of their fault or 
error lay in this, that they were wont to meet 
together, on a stated day, before it was light, 
and sing among themselves, alternately, a 
hymn to Christ as God; and to bind them- 
S(‘lves by a solemn oath (sacramento), not to 
tlu' commission of any wdekedness, but not to 
])^' goiilty of theft, or robbery, or adultery, 
lo ver to falsify their word, nor to deny a 
])Iedge committed to them when called upon to 
1 > turn it. When these things were perfonned, 
it was their custom to separate, and then to 
(ome together again to a meal, which they 
ate m I aiiuiMii, without any disorder; but 
tiii^ ( 1 , 11 , had forborne since the publica- 
tion ot my edict, by which, according to 
your commands, I jirohiliited assemblies. 
After receiving this account, I judged it 
the more necessary to examine, and that by 
torture, two maid-servants,* which were called 
ministers. But I have discovered nothing 
beside an evil and excessive superstition. Sus- 
pending, therefore, all judicial proceedings, I 
have recourse to you for advice; for it has 
a])peared unto me a matter highly deserving 
consideration, especially upon account of the 
great number of iiersons wdio are in danger 
of suffei-ing; for many of all ages and every 
rank, of both sexes likewise, are accused, and 
will be accused. Nor has the contagion of this 
sujierstition seized cities only, but the lesser 
tow’iis also, and the open country. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to me that it may be restrained 
and correct* *1 It is certain that the temples, 
which were 1 forsaken, begin to be more 
frequented ; and tiie sacred solemnities, after a 
long intermission, are revived. Victims like- 
wise are evcTvwhere brought up, whereas for 
s oi n ( ‘ 1 11 m ■ 1 1 K rt‘ were few purchasers. Whence 
it IS easy to imagine what numbers of men 
might be reclaimed, if ]>ardoii were granted to 
those who shall repent.” 

In Nice, the capital eitv <4' Ibthym.i. was 
held, in the year 325, the most f.nuuus of the 
early councils. 

JUTTEBN (Isa. xxxiv. 11) --some bird of 
solitary habits, that freipients ruins and other 
desolate places. The bird known in modern 

* Deaconesses, in all probability. 


days by this name miiaints fens and maiNl 
and has a deep hoarse cry, which is often le 
in the twilight, from its lonely haunts. '1 ..u 



language of prophecy (Tsa. xiv. 23 ; xxxiv. 11 ; 
Zeph. ii. 14) imports the utmost solitude and 
desolation. But writers of no mean name, 
such as Bochart, suppose the porcupine or sea 
urchin to be the animal intended. Immense 
numbers of these animals are found in the 
vicinity of the Euphrates, and close to the site 
of the ancient Babylon. 

BLACK, BLACKNESS (Job xxx. 30; 
Joel il. 6) are woriK used figuratively, to 
denote shame, ti^rror, x)erplexity, despair, 
mourning, &c. We often find them employed 
at this day, in eastern writings to express 
shame and confusion. “Why has your face 
become so black?” is the common mnde of 
putting the question. What aileth or dis- 
tresseth you ? 

BLA^S (Exod. ix. 9, 10). Blains were 
those burning pustules or ulcers which broke 
out upon the Egyptians and aU their beasts, 
and constituted the sixth plague. u* 
from the furnaces (brick-kilns, peril; c 
taken by Moses, a handful at a tu 
scattered to the winds, and wherever tiuy tell, 
on man or beast, they caused this dreadful dis- 
c^e to appear. Might not those ashes of the 
kilns producing such annoying maladies be tlie 
symbols of that servitude in which the Hebrews 
had been kept, and be meant to remind the 
E^qitians that the oppression of the race of 
Abraliam was the source of their torments? 
Perhaps reference is made to this plague in 
Deut. xxviii. 27. 

BLASPHEMY (Col. iii. 8). The word in 
its original use denotes all manner of detraction 
or calumny, such as is exjiressed by the terms 
rail, revile, speak evil, &c. ; but in the re- 
st! icted sense of the Scriptures, and of common 
Use, it denotes reproachful, irreverent, or in- 
sulting language concerning God or any of bis 
names or attributes (Lev. xxiv. lO-lTd Wlm, 
ever thinks of the character * ‘ 
holy, just, and good will ii. . ... 

this offence is regarded as very heinous, and i? 
so fearfully punished. It is the highest fonn 
of impiety. As lying is wilful falsehood, so 
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bUsphemv is wHful, wanton profanity. And 
there is also no reason to suppose that the sin 
of profane swearing, so common at this day, 
is less odious and offensive to God than it was 
in the time of Moses. 

Blasphemy against the Holt Ghost (Matt, 
xii 32) — such as the Pharisees were guilty of 
when they ascribed the miracle of curing the 
blind and dumb man (who was also possessed 
with a devil) to the agency of Beelzebub or 
Satan, is declared to be unpardonable. Such, 
as the context shows, was the sin against the 
Holy Ghost. It was the wicked and gratuitous 
calumny that Christ was in league with the 
spirits of darkness. It was not a sin of thought, 
but one of open speech. The Spirit dwelt in 
Christ, and all imputations of such a nature 
were (ilumnies against the Holy Ghost This 
sin in its first form was limited to the period 
of our Lord’s abode on earth. It was un- 
pardonable. It was an “idle word” — a sin of 
insincerity — and betokened a state of mind 
which shut itself out, by its owm voluntary 
criminality, from all interest in Christ. He 
who was guilty of it put away by his own act 
all means of forgiveness— stilled the rising con- 
<fi(ction that he was opposing the cause of God 
— ^branded Him who was “anointed with the 
Holy Ghost” as a deceiver, and so brought 
down upon himself the wrath of the Most 
High, who had sent his Son into the world as 
our Redeemer. 

Many persons are apprehensive that they 
have fs^en into this sin, and hence give them- 
selves up to despair ; but it is probable that, 
however dangerous and fatal may be our 
offences against the Holy Spirit in rejecting his 
gracious influences and refusing to yield to his 
persuasions (Heb. vi. 4-8 ; x. 26-31), the fear is 
sometimes groundless. This very fear is proof 
that they are free from it. How near the 
ridicule and contempt of religion and its ordi- 
nances, the sporting with the work of the Holy 
Spirit on men’s heart, the unbelief in, and 
opposition to, the Scripture, which is all given 
by this divine agent, and contemptuous slander 
cist upon Christianity, which is the “minis- 
tration of the Spirit,” may approach to the 
fearful extremity of guilt which the unpardon- 
able sin must involve, the judgment of the 
great day will reveal. 

BLEMISH (Exod. xii. 5) — whatever renders 
a person or thing imperfect The priests under 
the Jewi^ law were required to be free from 
personal blemishes; and the defects which were 
accounted blemishes are particularly described. 
Lev. xxi. 18-^; xxii 20-24. Their corporeal 
perfection was a symbol of the immaculate 
purity of Christ, who offered himself without 
spot to God. So also of animals (Deut. xv. 
21). The word is figuratively used, 2 Pet. ii. 
13 and (spots) Jude 12. 

BLESS, BLESSED, BLESSING (Gen. 
xii 2; xxii 17, 18). These words are of fre- 
craent occurrence in the sacred writings, and 
tneir particular force may generally be deter- 
mined by the connection. Men are said to bless 
Ood when the^ ascribe to him the prtuse and 


glory which are due to him, (Ps. cxlv.) God 
blesses men in bestowing upon them continu- 
ally mercies, spiritual and temporal (Jobxlii 
12; Ps. xlv. 2). And men are said to bless 
their fellow-creatures when, as in ancient times, 
in the spirit of prophecy, they predicted bless- 
ings to come upon them. This was the kind 
of blessing whicli the patriarchs pronounced, 
(Gen. xlix. ) So Moses blessed Israel, (Deut. 
xxxiii. ) 

’rhe form of blessing prescribed by the J ewish 
ritual (Num. vi. 23-27) is admirably simple and 
sublime. It was pronounced standing, with a 
loud voice, and with the hands raised towards 
heaven (Luke xxiv. 50). National blessings 
and cursings were sometimes pronounced (Deut. 
xxvii., xxviiL), as at Ebal and Gerizim (Isa. 
xix. 25). 

The cup op blessing (1 Cor. x. 16) and CUP 
OF SALVATION (Ps. cxvi. 13) are expressions 
derived, as we suppose, from a custom preva- 
lent among the Jews at their feasts. 

The master of the feast took a c^ of wine 
in his hand, and solemnly blessed Grod for it, 
and for all the mercies whicn were then acknow- 
ledged. It was now passed to all the guests, 
each of whom drank of it in his turn. The 
aptness and force of the figures employed in the 
above i)assages are thus made obvious. 

Blessing, valley of. (See Berachah). 

BLINDNESS. In the histories of the evan- 
gelists frequent mention is made of blind per- 
sons coming to Jesus for relief. Travellers 
record that this distressing malady is of imi- 
versal frequency in the East. Many physical 
causes in those countries unite in exerting a 
deleterious influence over the organs of vision. 
The sun is hot, and in the atmosphere floats a 
very fine dust, which enters the eye. Sleeping 
in the open air is also detrimental. The armies 
of France and England, whicli were so long in 
Egypt during the French war, suffered severely 
from ophthalmic disease. It is communicated 
from one sufferer to another, and perpetuated 
by the habits of the towns. In the towns total 
blindness is very common among adults ; and 
of the children, generally beautiful in face an<l 
form, and in other respects healthy, few there 
are whose eyes are not in a state of loathsome 
disease. I'he swanns of flies which collect 
upon the oj)en sores of the beggars in the 
streets, leave them for the eyes of the children, 
and from thence carry infection from one to 
another of a people who, from habit, if not 
from religdon, inure themselves to the attacks 
of these filthy insects, and appear to have no 
sense either of torment or disgust to induce 
them to brush away an annoyance which to 
any but Egyiitians would be absolutely in- 
tolerable. 

J esus often cured the blind, and sometimes 
in such miracles employed a symbolic medium, 
such as anointing tlie diseased eye with clay 
(John ix. 6). Blindness was sometimes in- 
flicted as a punishment (Gen. xix. 11; Acts 
xiiL 6), and it was often threatenea as a 
penalty pent, xxviii. 28). The Jews were 
enjoined by the humane laws of Moses to show 
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all kindness and consideration to tne t>lind [ obvious analogy, is called tbe ** blood of the 
(Lev. xix. 14 ; Deut. xxvii. 18). No one aff^ted grape.” 

with this infirmity could officiate as priest (Lev. Blood and water. When the heart of 
xxi. 18). Blindness is often used in Scripture Jesus was pierced and opened by the spear of 
to denote ignorance and error. the Roman soldier (John xix. 34), “ forthwith 

BLOOD (Exod. xxix. 12) is the fluid of life came thereout blood and water.” ^is peculiar 
in the animal body. Its use was expressly phenomenon has excited much discussion. By 
prohibited to Noah when everything else was some it has been regarded as miraculous and 
freely mven him (Gen. ix. 4). By the Jewish symbolic — the blood an emblem of pardon, and 
law, als(K it was expressly and solemnly for- the water of purification. Whence came this 
bidder^ (Lev. xvii. 10, &c.) The reason of this peculiar fluid? Some regard it as proceeding 
interdiction is, probably, because blood was from the pericardium, which had l^en cut by 
sacredly appropriated (Lev. xvii. 11). Ihe the spear, and which usually contains a small 
Jewish ritual abounds with the use of blood q^^uantity of lymph ; so that “ blood and water ” 
^Heb. ix. 22), and the manner of employing it signifies blood mingled \vith water issuing from 
is stated with minuteness in Heb. ix.^ x., where the wound inflicted imon a dead body. But it 
also its use and eflfects are shown in striking is objected that if Jesus had been dead, the 
contrast with the blood shed upon the cros.s. blood would not have flowed so copiously, for 
(See also Acts xx. 28 ; Rom. v. 9 ; Eph. i. 7 ; it stagnates in a corpse. The brothers Gruner, 
Col. i. 14; Heb. vii. 27 ; 1 John i. 7.) in their essay on the reality of Christ’s death 

“It is the blood that maketh an atonement (Halae, 1805), affirm that Jesus was not quite 
for the soul,” or, as the clause mav be rendered, dead when stnick by the spear ; therefore, that 
“the blood maketh atonement by the soul.” his blood was as yet in a fluid state, and was 
The blood or life of the victim was accepted in poured out from that w'oimd which at once 
lieu of the blood or life of the offender. “ The must have extinguished vitality. It has been 
life of the flesh in the blood”— life departs, if said that blood not flow from a corpse, but 
the blood be shed. Blood is the chosen symbol the statement is not wholly correct — ^for much 
of life. Christ’s blood was poured out for men depends upon the depth of the incision, the 
— His life was mven for theirs. Their life was spot wliere it is made, and on the time that 
forfeited, for death was the penalty of the has elapsed since death took place. But there 
broken covenant. Therefore, to redeem them, seems to have been something unusual in the 
the Saviour died in their room. Our salvation case of the Sa\dour. Special attention is called 
is ascribed to the atoning blood of the Son of to it by John, under the guidance of inspiration. 
God. The blood of animiil victims was vile It might be one purpose of the Evangelist to 
and worthless — the law demanded a nobler show that Jesus nad really died, or it might ^ 
sacrifice — ^the pardon of men involved a mightier his design to show that Jesus was in possession 
substitution, and so Jesus “appeared in the of a real humanity — a humanity which was not 
end of the world to put away sin by the sacri- a mere phantom, but actually composed of flesh 
flee of himself.” The notion that the blood of and blood. Still there was sometning peculiw 
the victims was peculiarly sacred to the gods is in the phenomenon, especially when taken in 
impressed on all ancient pagan mythology, connection with the Saviour’s very speedy 
(See Christ. ) death on the cross. Cruciflxion was a lingering 

The prohibition of eating blood or aniiuals torture, and many lived on the cross a number 
that are strangled has been always rigidly of days. Our I^ord was in the prime of life, 
observed by the Jews. In the council of the not weakened by fasting or other voluntary 
apostles held at Jerusalem (Acts xv.), it was emaciation. The human nature of Christ was 
declared that converts from paganism should perfect, and the union of his soul and body was 
not be subject to the legal ceremonies, but that held together by no weaker bond than that 
they should refrain from idolatry, from fomica- wliich ordinarily belonra to mankmd. A recent 
tion, from eating blood, and from such animals author,* a physician by profession, a man of 
as were strangled and their blood thereby piety and of no mean learning, has published a 
retained in their bodies. These decrees were dissertation to prove that the cause of Christ’s 
articles of peace meant for the churches referred death was ‘ ‘ agony of mind producing rupture 
to; for Paul, in the epistles to Rome and of the heart.” *His ailment presents the 
Corinth, argues in a different way as to the evidence of a high probability, and bears closely 
question of eating meats offered to idols. ujxm the subject of this article: — 

The term has a number of secondary mean- “In the ganien of Gethsemane Christ en- 
ings. It often denotes relationship. “ Flesh dured mental agony so intense, that, bad it not 
and blood ” signifies human nature in itself, or been limited by divine interposition, it would 
in contrast with higher or spiritual beings not probably have destroyed his life without the 
possessed of humanity; and in 1 Cor. xv. 30 aid of his other sufferings; but having been 
the phrase signifies our present constitution thus mi tinted, its effects were confined tp 
in opposition to that spiritual body which violent pmpitation of the heart, accompanied 
Christ gives believers — a frame fashioned “ like by bloody sweat. On the cross this agony wae 
unto his own glorious body.” The cause “be- renewed, in conjunction with the ordinary 
tween blood and blood ” (Dent. xvii. 8) is one suffering incidental to that mode of puni^- 
favolviM Oftpitia punubmant, if it be satis- • a iyeatueMUeJ>IM6aiCaut«,>fCMsesJ>maL^ 
factonly established. Wine, from a very by WUUam Stroud, M.l>. Loudon, mr. 
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m^t \ ftnd having at this time been allowed to 
proceed to its utmost extremity, occasioned 
sudden death by the rupture of the heart, inti- 
mated by a discharge of blood and water from 
his side, when it was afterwards pierced ^vith 
a ^ar. Agony when intense produces violent 
palpitation, bloody sweat, oppression of the 
chest, loud cries, and ultimately ruuture of the 
heart. Such rux^ture is usually attended with 
immediate death, and with an eff\ision into the 
pericardium (the capsule containing the heart) 
of the blood previously circulating through that 
organ, which, when thus extravasated, although 
scarcely in any other case, separates into its 
constituent parts so as to present the apjjear- 
ance commonly termed blood and water. 

“ The immediate cause is a sudden and 
evident contraction of one of the ventricles, 
usuidly the left, on the column of blood thrown 
into it by a similar contraction of tlie corre- 
siK)nding auricle. Prevented from returning 
backwards by the intervening valve, and not 
finding a sufficient outlet forw’ards in the con- 
nected artery, the blood re-acts against the 
ventricle itself, which is consequently tom 
open at the point of greatest distension, or least 
resistance, by the influence of its own reflected 
force. A quantity of blood is hereby discharged 
into the pericardium, and having no means of 
escape from that capsule, stops the circulation 
by compressing the heart from without, and 
induces almost instantaneous death . J n young 
and vigorous subjects the blood thus collected 
in the pericardium soon divitles into its con- 
stituent parts — namely, a x)ale watery litpiid 
called serum, and a soft clotted substance of a 
deep red colour, termed crassamentum ; but 
except under similar circumstances of extra- 
vasation, this distinct separation of the blood 
is seldom witnessed in the dead body.” 

Should this theory be allowed, the pheno- 
menon of blood and water is easily explained. 
The Saviour’s sufferings were principally men- 
tal, for he bore the awhil load of human guilt, 
and by this physical result a complete death 
was endured. Blood of necessity flowed into 
the pericardium, separated into its constituent 
elements, serum and crfummcntinn, and in this 
state issued from the orifice which the spear- 
wound produced. 

Bloody sweat. In Luke xxii. 44 we read, 
** His sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground.” There are some 
who only suppose that by this phraseology the 
mere size of the drops of perspiration is indi- 
cated ; but the plain meaning of the language 
is, that the sweat was bloody in its nature — 
that the physical nature of our Lru-d \va.i so 
deranged bv the violent i)ressnre of mental 
agony that blood oozed from every pore. Such 
a resmt is not uncommon in a sensitive consti- 
tution. The face reddens with blood both from 
shame and anger. Were this continued with 
intensity, the blood would force its way through 
the smaller vessels, and exude from the skin. 
The author referrea to in the preceding article 
says, ** Kannegiesser remarks, * If the mind is 
seiz^ wi^ a ^den fear of death, the sweat, 
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owing to the excessive de^ee of consttiction, 
often becomes bloody.* The eminent Frencn 
historian, De Thou, mentions the case of an 
Italian officer who commanded at Monte-Maro, 
a fortress of Piedmont, during the warfare, in 
1552, between Henry II. of France and the 
emperor Charles V. This officer having been 
treacherously seized by order of the nostilo 
general, and threatened with public execution 
unless he surrendered the iilace, was so amtated 
at the prospect of an ignominious death that 
he sweated blood from every part of his body. 
The same writer relates a similar occurrence 
in the person of a young Florentine at Rome, 
unjustly put to death by order of Pope Sixtus 
V. ill the beginning of his reiLui, and concludes 
the narrative as follows: — ‘When the youth 
was led forth to execution, he excited the 
commiseration of many, and through excess of 
grief was observed to shed bloody tears, and to 
discharge blood instead of sweat from his whole 
body.’” 

Medical experience does so far corroborate 
the testimony of the gospels, and shows that 
cutaneous haemorrhage is sometimes the result 
of intense mental agitation. Th • awful an- 
guish of liiin who said, “My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto deatii,” was sufficient 
cause to produce the bloody j)erspiration on a 
cold night and in the open air. 

Blood, avenger of. (See Avenge, City.) 

BIjUE. (See Colours.) 

BOANERGES — so7is of Thunder (Mark iii. 
17)--the name given by C.'hrist to James and 
John. Some have supposed that this name 
indicated the power wliicii those a])ostle8 should 
exert in the introduction of the Gosjpel dis- 
pensation. It seems out of place to suppose 
that it refers to the mode or tone of tiieir 
preaching. Perhaps there was an allusion to 
the request which these two disciples m^uie on 
a certain occasion, “Lord, wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from heaven, and 
consume them, even as Elias did?” 

BOAR (Pb. Ixxx. IJ). This is the original 
stock of the common hog, .and. in a wild state, 
is a very furious and fonnidable animal. Its 
tu.sks are larger, sharper, and stronger, than in 
the tame herds. Modern travellers tell us that 
they are found in great numbers on the banks 
of the Jordan, and among the reeds of the sea 
of Tiberias. The allusion of the psalmist, in 
the above passage, may he to the coming forth 
of the animal from tlie shady marsh or woods; 
or it may be to his well-known habit of turning 
up the earth in search of roots fijr food, and in 
this way destroying cultivated ground (See 
SWTVE.) 

PDAZ, orBOOZ — strength (Ruthii. 2) — was 
a descendant of Judah; and tliroiigh him is 
traced the regular succession of Jewish kings 
(Matt. i. 5). Boaz was a man of wealth and 
osition ; and from his conduct towards 
is poor kinswoman, Ruth, we justly suppose 
him to have been a man of strict integrity, and 
of an estimable character. He at once ad- 
mitted the claim which Ruth by law had upoli 
him as a near kinsman, and married the poor 
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gledsner^ and so became an honoured ancestor 
of David and David’s son, the Messiah. The 
whole narrative presents us with a beautiful 
picture of sincere affection, rustic simplicity, 
and the early manners of an age when artificial 
courtesies had not usurped the jjlace of warm 
and natural expressions of attachment. (See 
KuthJ 

BOLLED (Exod. ix. 31). The expression, 
“ flax was boiled,” means that it was j^odded, 
or nearly in a state to be gathered, and of 
course tlie loss of it was much more severe 
than it would have been at an earlier stage of 
its growth, 

BOND, BONDAGE, BONDMAN, BOND- 
WOMAN, BONDMAID. (See Sekv.vkt.) 

BONNETS. (See Clothes, Mithe.) 

BOOK (Exod. xvii. 14). The term is sup- 
posed to be related to hcech^ because in the 
northern countries of Europe books were 
anciently made of the bark, or of thin smooth 
slices 01 beech-wood. The use of wood as a 
material for Avriting on is very old. In the 
age of Moses there is reference to it (Num. 
xvii. 2). In Ezek. xxxvii. 20 occur the words, 
^‘the sticks whereon thou writc'st.” The cus- 
tom was prevalent also in early Greece, and 
various forms of it continued to a recent period 
among ourselves. Sticks, with peculiar notches 
cut into them, were use(l up till very lately m 
keeping the accounts of the Excherpier. These 
wooden ledgers \vere named taUiea; the i)er- 
sons who had charge of them were called 
TallUrs; and the more modern form of this 
word. Tellers^ is still applied to })ersons holding 
certain offices in bank.s and (jther monetary 
institutions. What we call books were un- 
known to the ancient Jews, at least in their 
present convenient fonii. Letters were en- 
graved on stone, brick, metal (as lead and 
copper), or wood, and also on cloth and skins, 
and at a later period on parchment (2 Tim. iv. 
13). Tablets of lead and brass or co])per, of 
great antiquity, have been discovered in modern 
times. 

The earliest mode of jtreserving inscriptions 
was by engraving on a rock. Such inscriptions 
often occur to the ea.stern traveller. is 

supposed to refer to this mode of writing, when 
he says, chap. xix. 23 — 

“O that now inv wonN were written' 

O that in a l>ook they weic in^'cnbodl 

That wUh an iron stylus ami load 

They wore funowoii uiion the rock for over! " 

The works of Hesiod were vTitten on sheets of 
lead ; the laws of Solon were c.arved tm wooden 
planes: and the decalogue was engraven on 
two taoles of stone. Inscriptions were also 
made on tiles or bricks, which were afterwards 
hardened by being burnt in the fire. 

The writing table mentioned Tiuke i. 63 -was 
probably a tablet covered with wax, or other- 
wise i>repared to bo written upon (Deut xxvii. 
2, 3). Such tablets were used in England as 
late as the year 1300. The Latin name of 
such a tablet was codex; hence our word code^ 
in such a phraso as a code of laws. Stones 


covered with some adhesive substances wero 
also used on peculiar occasions. “And it 
shall be, on the day when ye shall pass over 
Jordan unto the land which the Lord thy €rod 
giveth thee, that thou shalt set thee up great 
stones, and i)laster them with plaster. And 
thou shalt write upon them all the words of 
this law, when thou art passed over; that thou 
mayest go in unto the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee, a land that floweth with milk 
and honey; as the Lord God of thy fathers 
hatli promised thee” (Deut. xxvii 2, 3). 

Leaves and the bark of trees were also used, 
and were often prepared with much skill. 
JJms of old, men spoke literally when they 
spoke of the Imres of a book — a term we still 
apply figuratively to the component parts of 
our moflerii volumes. The people of Ceylon 
write wdth a bodkin on broad ana thick leaves, 
cut into narrow slips ; arifl these leaves being 
fastene<l together make books, which they call 
OUas. The missionaries often prepared tracts 
in this fonn, before paper and printing were 
introduced uj»on the island. 

The inner bark of trees was also employed 
as a material on which to 'i^Tite. This bark, 
or rind, is called in Greek, Bihlos (a term also 
gi\en to the i>apyrus), w'hich, in course of 
time, came to signify a hook^ and has been so 
kindly naturalized in our language as to be 
em])loye<l to re]>re>ent our book of books, the 
Bible. The Latin word liber, a book, denoted 
originally tin* same material for writing. In 
Sumatra, and among the Indians of North 
America, baik i»< .-till used for making letters 
and pictures, J^eather and linen or cotton 
cloth were also U'-eJ. The most famous of 
this species of WTitmg material was parchment, 
a kind of ]>repared skin, which derived its 
name from rergamus, a city of Mysia, because 
its maiiufaeture was carried on and improved 
to a very great extent in the time of Eumen^ 
about 200 years before Christ. Parchment, 
the costliest kind of which was named vellum, 
was often beautifully tinted, and preserved 
frfun comiptioii by being dipped into an oil 
extracted from cedar wood. The art of pre- 
] faring and colouring skins was known in the 
age of Moses (Exod. xxvi. 14) ; and in all like- 
lihoml the Pentateuch was originally written 
on this soft and flexible materiai These 
were prepared in the form 
of long rolls, 12 or 14 
indies wide, and fiistened 
at each end to sticks 
(like the rollers to wdiich 
maps are attached), and 
which were roUtnl to- 
gether till they met mid- 
way. 3'Vom this mode 
of slmtting such Kniks, 
by rolling them ti^ether, 
and of opening them by 
a process of unrolling, is 
derived our word volume^ 
a term from tlie Latin, 
whidi signifies something to be rolled. Some- 
times these leaves were connected in the form 
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of modem books, and opened in the^same way. 
In this case the sheets were fastened to rods, 
and these rods passed through rings, and thus 
formed the back of the book. The sides of 
such a book were protected by wooden boards ; 
and so we now apply the same designation 
to the outer covermg of our books, whatever 
m^be the material of which it is made. 

The writing was generally in capital letters, 
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and without punctuation or division of words j 
and when used, the reader unrolled the MS. 
as far as the place which he wished to find, 
and kept before him just so much as he wished 
to read. 

The pages resembled the following in their 
general appearance, though they were, of course, 
wider and longer than these, and were read 
from right to left : — 


INTHEBEGI WORDWASO EMADEBYHI INHIMWASLI 

NNINGWAST ODTHESAME MANDWITHO FEANDTHELI 

HEWOKDAJf WASINTHEB UTHIMWASN FEWASTHELI 

DTHEWORD EGINNINGW OTANYTHIN GHTOPMENA 

WASWITHO ITHGODALL GMADETHA NDTHELIGHT 

ODANDTHE THINGSWER TWASMADE BHINETHTND 

John 1. 1-5. 


These columns could be divided from one 
ano^er, and used separately, as we may cut 
the columns of a newspaper which is printed 
on one side only, and arrange the extracts as 
we like. Sometimes the reading was what is 
called furrow-wise. The first line was from 
right to left, and the second from left to right, 
and so on alternately, like ploughing a field. 
This appears to have been the oldest form of 
writing, and was called by the Greeks Bous- 
trophedon — turning of an ox, i. f . , as an ox in 
ploughing. The East and West have each 
select^ from this double process its own 
method — the former writing from right to left 
on a page, and the latter from left to right. 
The roll or book of curses which Ezekiel saw 
was 30 feet long and 20 wide. The writing 
was usually on one side, but not always. 
“And when I looked, behold, an hand was 
sent imto me; and, lo, a roll of a book was 
therein; and he spread it before me; and it 
was written within and without: and there 
was written therein lamentations, and moum- 
ing. mid wo” (Ezek. ii. 9, 10). 

When the roll was done with, it was care- 
fully deposited in a case. The roll was some- 
times sealed. “ And the vision of all is become 
unto you as the words of a book that is sealed, 
which men deliver to one that is learned, say- 
ing, Bead this, I pray thee : and he saith, I 
cannot ; for it is sealed ” (Isa. xxix. 11). “And 
1 saw in the right hand of him that sat on the 
throne a book written within and on the back 
side, sealed with seven seals. And I saw a 
strong angel proclaiming with a loud voice, Who 
is worthy to open the book, and to loose the 
seals thereof? And no man in heaven, nor in 
earth, neither under the earth was able to open 
the book, neither to look thereon” (Kev. v. 
1-3). in sealing the roU, it was wrapt round 
with flaxen thread or cord, and then wax was 
poured upon it, and stamped with a si^et. 
This roll in the Apocalyi^e, seems to have 
been composed of seven smaller scrolls, each 
sealed by itself, but the second scroll wrapt 
round the first, and so on — while all the seals 
were so placed as to be at once visible on the 
margin. A very good idea may be formed of 
an ancient roll, by supposing a common news- 
paper to have rods or rollers at the right and 
left sides. The reader takes hold of the rods, 
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and unrolls the sheet until he comes to the de- 
sired column. Thus in Luke iv. 17, the phrase 
“opened the book,” would properly read “un- 
rolled the scroll;” and in ver. 20, for “closed 
the book,” read “ rolled up the volume,” or 
“scroll.” This shows the force of the figure 
(Isa. xxxiv. 4), where the heavens are repre- 
sented as rolled together as suddenly as the 
opposite ends of an unrolled scroll fly to meet 
each other when the hand of the reader is 
withdrawn from it. 

i^n important and interesting species of 
writing material was made from the stalk of 
an Egyptian vegetable called papjTus, or paper 
reed, \!^nch is still found in various parts of 
Indi.'u (See Bulrush.) The name papyrus, 
given to this bulrush of the Nile, is the evident 
origin of our familiar term paper. It was 
called charta by tlie Latins —the evident parent 
of our word charter. The stalk was slit with 
a needle into plates or layers as broad and 
thin as possible, '^ome of them were 10 or 
15 inches broad. 1 iiese strips were laid side 
by side upon a flat hori 2 W)ntal surface, and 
then immersed in the glutinous water of the 
Nile, or in a thin paste of wh eaten flour, which 
not only served as a kind of sizing, but also 
caused the edges of the strips to adhere to- 
gether as if glued. The sheets thus fomed 
were dried in the sun, and then covered with a 
fine wash, which niade them smooth and flex- 
ible. They were finally beaten with hammers, 
or Dressed by a cylinder often foimed of glass, 
ana then polished. Twenty or more of these 
sheets were sometimes connected in one rolL 

The papyrus was employed till about the 
eleventh century. But the paper now in use 
among us far excels in utility any of ite pre- 
decessors. The rag that is trodden in the 
wintry mud of the streets becomes, through 
the skill of man, a leaf of the book of life. 
What an advance, too, is the art of printing 
upon the previous methods of hand-writing, 
wnen books can be multiplied with such mar- 
vellous ease, correctness, and speed. 

In the middle ages, when ignorance prevailed 
so extensively, the book trade was so very 
insignificant that the booksellers had no 
shops. Literature could not afford such a 
luxury; and those who dealt in books had 
only stalls or stations in the streets, exposed 
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their wares on stands, and were therefore 
named Stationers. 

The pen was made of some hard substance, 
perhaps not unlike the instruments used by 
glaziers to cut glass (Jer. xviL 1). This pen 
was called a stylus^ whence our word style— to 
denote the mode which one employs in com- 
position; and the word pen itself, from the 
liatin penna, a feather, is vocal evidence of its 
own origin. The metallic style was sometimes 
a dangerous weapon. When Caesar was at- 
tacked in the senate house at Rome, he used 
his stjrle in self-defence, and wounded severely 
with it the arm of Cassius, one of the con- 
spirators. Upon tablets of wax an instrument 
was used, one end of which was pointed, to 
mark the letters, and the other broad and flat, 
to make erasures. Pens or styles of coi^per 
are now used by the Ceylonese. On soft sub- 
stances, like linen or papyrus, the marks were 
painted with a line hair pencil, as is practised 
among the Chinese to this day. Most of the 
eastern nations now use the reed pen ^ which is 
split with an instrument used as wo use the 
penknife (Jer. xxxvi. 23). The pith is re- 
moved, and the bark or rind being split like 
a ^uill retains and properly sheds tne ink. 
It is hot hard or stiff enough to be used with- 
out mending. 

Ink was prepared from a variety of sub- 
stances. Many inks were made from the soot/ 
of lamps, coal of ivory, various combinations 
of mercury, gums, metals, and vegetable juices. 
These ancient inks were very durable — many 
of them ahnost unfading, especially when they 
were encaustic, or aided by the agency of tire. 
(See Ink). And those who were skilful in 
writing wore an inkhom fastened to the girdle 
(Ezek. ix. 2), which is the present mode among 
the Persians and the Moors of Barbary. (See 
Inkhorn.) 

As tables were unknown, the paper, or other 
substance ^vrittcn ujjon, was laid upon the 
knees, or held tinnly with the left hand. 

The phrase, “eating a book,” signifies 
thoroughly to understand its contents, and to 
form an experimental aaiuaintance with them. 
But perhaps the figure will not a})pear so 
grotesque, if we remember that a certain por- 
tion of the papyrus w'as edible, and wjis a com- 
mon article of food in Egypt. (See BuLiirsn.) 

Book op the generation (Gen. v. 1 ; Matt, 
i. 1) signifies the genealogical history or records 
of a family or nation. 

Book of the living (Pa. Ixix. 28), and the 
kindred phrase, Book of life (Rev. xxi. 27) 
are supposed to allude to the genealogiad lists 
or registers kept by the Jews, from which the 
names of the dead were erased (Isa. iv. 3). 
Moses says (Exod. xxxii. 32), “If not, blot me 
out of thy book which thou hast written ” — a 
request to die, rather than see Israel disowned 
of God, The “Lamb’s book of life” — a roll 
having on it the names of aU who escape the 
secona death — is a figure denoting the certainty 
of eternal felicity to all who are genuine dis- 
ciples, and the Saviour’s perfect knowledge of 
their total number, and thorough recogmtion 
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of them as individuals, whatever their counli^ 
or age. The aptness and force of the figurative 
use of the terms are sufficiently obvious. 

Book op judgment. “ The judgment t^as 
set, and the books were opened ” (Dan. vii. 10). 
The allusion here is probably either to the 
practice of opening books of account to settle 
with servants or labourers, or to the custom of 
the Persian kings, who had a book in which a 
daily record was made of special services per- 
formed by any of their subjects, and of the 
rewards which were given to them for merit 
(Esth. vi. 1-3). 

Book of the wars of the Lord (Num. xxi. 
14), Book op Jasheh or the righteous (Josh. 
X. 13; 2 Sam. i. 18), and Book of the Chron- 
ICLE.S (or annals) of the kings of Judah and 
Israel (1 Ki. xiv. 19, 29) — are the names of 
ancient writings known to the Jews, but not 
preserved in the sacred canon. The Book of 
the Wars of the Lord appears to have been a 
military journal, formed of separate odes. The 
Book of Jasher, whatever the origin of the 
name, seems, from the quotations taken from 
it, such as the song of the Bow (2 Sara. i. 18), 
to have been a collection of national ballad^ 
the earliest form in which history is written. 
And the Books of the Chronicles of the kings 
of J udah and Israel were public journals, writ* 
ten perhaps by the chief secretaries of state. 

The remark of the wise man (EccL xii 12) 
on the subject of making books is supposed 
to amount to this : — Why comywse so many 
volumes, why spend time in elaborating so 
many literary jwoductions, when the whole 
duty of man ma}'- be comprised in two brief 
sentences — ‘ ‘ F ear God, ana keep his command- 
ments.” (See Writing). 

BOOTH. (See Garden). 

BOOl’Y. (See Spoil). 

BORDER. (See Clothes). 

BORROW. “The children of Israel bor- 
rowed of the Egyptians jewels of silver, and 
jewels of gold, and raiment” (Exod. xii. 35). The 
meaning of the word here translated horrovj ia 
ask^ and does not imply any promise to return. 
The Hebrew had toiled long in imrequited 
servitude, and ere they left the country they 
demanded compensation, which in the panic 
was promptly rendered. They left behind 
them much fixed or real property in the houses 
and lands they had occupied, and which would 
become the possession of those who now gave 
them jmesents. Josephus, to magnify his na- 
tion, says those presents were given of good- 
will, and to honour the (I'parting tribes — ^a sup- 
position not very probabL- in the circumstances, 

BOSOM (John xiii. 23). The dress of the 
Jews w^as .such as allowed them to carry within 
a fold in the bosom of the i\)be what could not 
be carried in the hand. Hence the expressions. 
Isa. xl. 11 and Luke vi. 38. It was also used 
to denote a place of rest and security. Hence 
the term “Abraham’s bosom” is figuratively 
spoken of as the abode of Lazarus. “And in 
hell he lifted up his eyes, being in tormen^ 
and seeth Abraham atar off, and Lazarus in 
his bosom” (Luke xvi 23). The figure of the 
HI 
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pBVii^ld is very beautiful and pathetic. The 
words, Abraham's bosoccL suggest the idea of a 
banquet. He who had been content to eat of 
the crumbs — ^who lay at the rich man’s ^te — 
the ulcerated cripple beggar, whose friends and 
surgeons were the dogs, was translated to a 
fe^t, and brought into immediate fellowsMp 
^th one of the most honoured of its reclimng 
^lests. No name awakened such associations 
in the mind of a Jew as that of Abraham 
(Luke xiii. 28 ; John viii 33, 39, 57 ; Acts xiii. 
26). The use of this term (John i. 18) im- 
I)orts the peculiar, mysterious, and perfect unity 
of the Father and Son. (See Clothes.) 

BOSSES. “ He runneth upon him, even on 
his neck, upon the thick bosses of his bucklers” 
(Job XV. 26). The prominent or projecting 
parts of the buckler, and of course the tliickest 
and stroi^est. 

BOTTLE (Gen. xxi. 14). Ancient bottles 
were made of the skins of animals, which were 
properly dressed for the purpose. The open- 
ings of the skin were closed, ex- 
cept at the neck, through which 
the liquor was to be received and 
discharged, and which was fastened 
by a string like a bag. They were 
of course of different sizes, as the 
skins of kids, goats, or oxen might 
be used. Bruce describes parti- 
cularly a bottle which he saw in 
Arabia, made in this manner, of 
an ox-skin, which would hold 
sixty gallons, and two of which 
were a loa<l for a camel. 

The Gibeonites brought to 
Joshua “old, and rent, andboimd- 
up ” bottles, as if to prove that th^ had come 
by a long and toilsome march. Tne method 
employed to “bind up” rent bottles is often 
clumsy enough. Sir John Chardin says, “that 
they mend the bottles sometimes by setting in 
a piece, sometimes by gathering up the tom 
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place in the manner of a purse, and sometimea 
they put in a round flat piece of wood, and by 
that means stop the hole.” 

Travellers in eastern countries frequently 
speak of the goat-skins and leathern bottles 
in which they carry water in their journeys. 
'V^ere the travelling is rough, and the vessels 
likely to strike against each otlier, they are made 
of the safest materials that can be found. The 
skins or bottles used for new wine were of the 
freshest and most flexible kind, in order that 
they might the better endure the process of 
fermentation. The fresh skin was soft, flexible, 
ea.sily distended, as in the figure employed by 
Job, xxxii. 19, “My belly is as wdne which hatli 
no vent, it is ready to burst like new bottles.” 
But the skins when old were hard, dry, and 
shrivelled, and easily burst by any internal 

S ressure. Therefore our Lord says, “ Neither 
o men put new wine into old bottles ; else the 
bottles break, and the \\ ine runneth out, and 
the bottles perish : but they put new wine into 
new bottles, and both are preserved (Matt, 
ix. 17). The effect of smoke on a skin bottle 
would be to blacken and shrivel it (Ps. cxix. 
83). 

Bottles and vases of many other kinds of 
materials, of alabaster, porcelain, and metal 
are found among the relics of ancient E^ptians, 
and could not be imknovux to the Hebrews 
(Judg. iv. 19; v. 25). 

BOW. (See Armour.) 

Bow (Gen. xxxvii. 10). To bow down one’s 
self is a po&ture expressive of great reverence 
and liumility (Gen. xxiv. 26, 48; 1 Ki. i. 
ii. 19). It was a common mode of salutation 
in the East to kneel upon one knee and bend 
the head until it touched the ground. (See 
PRA’iER.) It is still the custom in many 
eastern nations for subjects to kneel before 
the throne of the king and bow their heads 
slowly till they touch the earth. Sir William 
Jones, in his history of Natlir Shah, says, 




that as Nadir approached, the x^euple bowed 
their heads with shame, and touched the 
earth with the forehead of humiliation. 

The preceding cuts represent some of the 
forms of Oriental bowing or adoration. 

In Gen. xxxiii. 3 the following scene is 
sim])ly and pathetically narrated; “And he 
passea over before them, and bowed himself to 
ground seven times until he came near to 
his bix)ther. ” On this truly Oriental encounter, 
Mr. lloberts, in his Oriental Illustrations, re- 
marks— ‘ ‘ ITiere is something very touching, and, 
to an Eastern mind, very natural^ in this action 
of Jacob’s. His arranfyementSj^also, may be 
seen to the life at this day. His wives and 


cliildren M ere j'laced behind him: they would 
be in a separate grou]), in order that Esau 
might the more easily see them. He would 
then walk forward, and cast himself on the 
earth, and ri.se %'ain, till he had bowed seven 
times ; after which (as he would walk a short 
distance every time he arose), he would be 
nearer to his brother. Esau could not bear it 
any lonpr, and ran to meet him, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him, and wept. Then 
came the handmaids and their children (I think 
I see them), and bowed themselves before Esau: 
the^ wives, also, according to their age. and 
their children, nrostrated themselves oeforo 
him. What with the looks of the little ones, 
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joined with those of the mothers, Esau could 
not help being moved. 

“People in great distress begin to bow to the 
earth when they are at a considerable distance 
from the man they wish to appease. But the 
regular mode of paying respects is as follows : — 
To a king, a father, or an elder brother, bow 
once ; boiore a priest, the temple, or the gods, 
tilX10S 

BOWELS (1 Ki. iii. 2G). This term bs nsod 
by the sacred writers evidently in a figurativt* 
sense, for affections or emotions of the heart 
(Col. iii. 12; 1 John iii. 17). 

BOX TREE (fsa. xli. 10) — an evergreen, 
whose ijerfect proportions, beauty of foliage. 



and utility might illustrate the prosperity and 
grace which God wonUl bestow on Zion (isa. 
lx. 13). 

BOZRAH (Gen. xxxvi. .Th, called by the 
Gi’eeks and Romans Rostra, was situate d abont 
24 miles south-east of Edrei. It is often men- 
tioned in the Scriptures as the chief eit}’- of 
Edom (Isa. xxxiv. G; lx iii. 1; Jer. xhnii. 24; 
xlix. 13. 22; Amos i. 12). It is called by 
Jeremian a city of the Moabitt's, and it was 
probably taktm from Aininon bv the IMoniites, 
and again from the Edomites by th5 Moabites. 
As it was situated upon the coniines of several 
countries wdio were often at w'ar with each 
other, these change.s w^ere likely h> happen. 
It is now tlie largest city in that district, and 
has been celebrated as a stronghold of the 
Nestorians. The prophecies respecting this 
place, some of wliich are cited above, are among 
the most W’onderful and sublime on record. 

Some are inclined to identifv Ro/.rah with 
Petra, though without rulecjuate foundation. 
Robinson remarks, — ‘‘The ])laco el-Ru^aireli, 
2;| hours south of ^I'Cifdeh, seems to bear in its 
name decisive tokens of antitpiity. It is now" 
a village of about fifty bouse.s, situated on a hill, 
on the top of which is a small castle. The 
Arabic form Busaireh is a diminutive of Rns- 
mh, the present Arabic name of Rozrah in 
Hauran, tne Bostra of tlu' Greeks and Romans; 
which latter has been regarded as a city of the 
Edomifc's, though lying far beyond the limits 
of their territory, Ihit the name el-Busaireh 
affords reason to suppose that another Bozrah 
lay here wthin the proper limits of Edom, and 
was for a time the capital of the country. 
This hypothesis is stren^ened by the fact, 
that in Scripture Bozrah is often coupled with 
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the land of Edom itself, while the projdiet 
Amos sxieaks of it exx^ressly in connection with 
the land of Teman, or the south. Further, 
both Eusebius and Jerome mention a Bozrah 
as existing in their day in the mountains of 
Idumea, clistinct from the northern Bozrah. 
Ill this w"ay, as it seems to me, we are relieve<l 
from the incoiifp’uity of supposing the chief 
city of the Edomites to have lam at the distance 
of .«<everal days’ journey away from their terri- 
tories.” — RvseardiPH, ii., ji. 570. 

JUvACELET (Gen. xxiv. 30) — an ornament 
(chain ov clas])) w()rn on the arm. Among 
eastern princesses it is a badge of royalty, ami 
w as probably regarded as such in the time of 
David (2 Sam. i. 10). Tiie royal bracelet was 
of iimcli richer materials, and was worn alxive 
the elljow' ; the common bracelet was worn on 
the wri-st (Ezek. xvi. 11). 

Tliis ornament seems to have been universally 
employed. It was often of considerable bul.c 
and weight, ddie p(jorer ijcojile wore bracelets 
of a coar-ier manufacture. A!s indicative of tbti 
general n.'^e of tlii.s ornament, and of itsvarioii-t 
lornis, sizes, and adaptations, not less than five 
Helirew' terms arc rendered bracelet in our 
EngliJi \ersK)n. 

RRANG’H (Ps. civ. 12). This word is often 
fignratnelv u^ed by the sacred writers (Ps. 
Ixxx. l."»; John XV. 5, G), and is also one of the 
titles <if the Messiah (Isa. xi. 1: comp, with 
Isa. liii. 2, Zech. iii. 8; vi. 12). The family 
of Jesse is represented under the figure of the 
btiwjk of a tree finnly rooted; and the coming 
of Chri.''t from the seed of David is represented 
as the shooting fortli of a liranch, w hich is hero 
calleil, hv wav of distinction and eminence, 
“THE BRANCH;” for it may well be said 
that Glirist, even in bis common nature, far 
.surjiassed all the liouse of I)a\id in the dignity, 
pow er, and glory, both of his j^ersonand office. 

An ahuiijinable branch (Isa. xi\'. 19) is a 
bough on w Inch a malefactor had been hanged, 
and which, according to Maimonides, was 
buried along with lum. The carrying of a 
branch or twig in a peculiar form was some 
my-'tic rite <>f i<lolati*ons worship (Ezek. viii. 
17) ; ami tin' custom alluded to seems to have 
belli common over the East. 

BRASS iGeii. iv. 22). The com|>ositiou 
which w e call brass was invented as late as the 
thiiteenth century. It is generally made of 
two-thirds cojiper and one-third zinc. That 
which is named brass in the sacred writings 
w'as jirobably what we call copixir, or rather 
bronze. It was a native iiroduction, dug out 
of the hills of Gaiiiuin (Dent. viii. 9). It was 
ii.sed for .a \ ariet v of purposes abont the temple, 
and also hir fetters (dui^g xvi. 21; 2 Ki. xxv. 
7), armour (I Sam. xvil 5, G), and musical 
instruments (1 Glir. xv. 19; 1 Cor. xiii. 1). 
WilkinsiUi informs us. liowever, that bronze 
W'as manufactured very early in Egypt, and 
that weapons, mirrors, and ornaments were 
fahricAted out of it at a very remote p^od. 
The wortls brim^ bi'ozetij &c., occurring 
the words Armour, Altar, Book, £c,, -are 
userl in oiuifortnity witli the commou 
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tnoLBlation of the Bible, and not with technical 
accuracy. 

“ Bra^ ” is used sometimes as the s^bol of 
incorrigible pride and wanton immorality, and 
sometimes as an emblem of durability and 
strength. 

BRAVERY (Isa. iii. 18) — *‘the bravery of 
their tinkling ornament.” The word in this 
place has no connection with courage or valour, 
out is used in its old English sense of finery. 
It is only a different spelling of the terra yet 
current in Scotland— hraws, to denote 
handsome or gaudy attire. (See C’lotiies.) 

BRAZEN SEA (SeeLAVEii.) 

BRAZEN SERPENT. (See Serpent.) 

BREAD (Gen. xiv. 18). The bread of the 
Jews was generally made of wheat. Barley j 
and other gi'ains, as rye or spelt, were some- 
times used (Judg. vii. 13). Grain seems to 
have been eaten in very early times with almost 
no preparation ; but afterwards it was prepared 
for food by being parched (Ruth ii. 14). I 

To make bread, however, the materials were 
prepared as in modem days. (See Mill, 
olEVE.) The process of kneading it was per- 
formed in kneading-troughs (Gen. xviii. G ; 
£xo<L xii. .34; Jer. vii. 18) or wooden bowls 
sudi as the Arabians use at this daj’' for a like 
purpose. It has been supposed by some that 
the kneading was done upon a circular piece 
of leather, such as is now used in Persia and 
by the Bedouin Arabs, and which would be 
more properly called a kneading-bag, as it 
draws up like a knapsack. Either of the uten- 
sils would be easily transported. Very simple 
leaven was used in the dough. The loaves 
were shaped like a plate, ana when leavened, 
were ordmarily of the thickness of one’s little 
finger. The process of baking was often gone 
through with great rapidity. The Levitical 
laws describe various ways of prej^aring bread, 
by a reference to the utensils in whicli it is 
cooked. In the East, com is ground every 
morning, and ere 20 minutes elapse from the 
commencement of this operation, it is baked 
into bread. Elijah found, when fleeing from 
Jezebel, a cake which had been baked on the 
coals (1 Ki. xix. 5). Ephraim (Hos. viii. 8) is 
comimred to “a cake not turned ” — only one 
aide of which was cooked, while the other was 
raw. doughy, and unpalatable. (See Table.) 

The unleavened bread was very thin, and 
was broken, not cut (Lam. iv. 4 ; Matt. xiv. 
19 ; XV. 36 ; xxvi. 26). It has been said that 
the thickness or thinness of the loaves was 
regulated by the time they were to be kept ; 
that which was to be kept longest being made 
thick, that it might retain its moisture. This 
is contrary to mc^em philosophy on this sub- 
ject, as we see in the manufacture of ship- 
oread. (For the manner of baking, see Ovens, 
Cake.) 

The term bread is often used for food or pro- 
visions in general. 

Bbead corn (Isa, xxviii 28) is used for 
wheat, barley, or any other grain from which 
bread was made. 

The figurative expressiona, *^brei^ of 
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rows” (Ps. cxxvii. 2) and ‘‘bread of tears** 
(Ps. Ixxx. 5), may denote that the suffering of 
sorrow and the shedding of tears had become 
as much a part of the diet of every day as one’s 
daily bread. So the ‘ ‘ bread of wickedness ” 
(Prov. iv. 17), and “bread of deceit ” (Prov, 
XX. 17), denote not only a living or estate ob- 
tained by fraud and sin, out that to do wickedly 
is as much the portion of a wicked man’s life 
as to eat his daily bread. 

Show-bread (Lxod. xxv. 30) was unleavened 
bread prepared anew every Sabbath, and pre- 
sented iiot on the golden table, in 12 loaves of a 
square or oblong shape, according to the num- 
ber of the tribes of Israel. Salt and incense 
were presented at the same time. It is suii- 
posed that the loaves were placed either in two 
piles or in two rows, with G loaves in each, and 
it was called show-bread, or bread of the face. 
or the bread of setting before^ because it stood 
continually before the Lord. According to the 
J ewish doctors, the loaves were square in form ; 
and they say that between every two loaves 
W'as a thin plate of gold, folded into the fomi 
of a tube to admit of a free passage for the air, 
so that the consecrated bread might preserve 
its freshness. Thus there “ was meat in Goa's 
house ” — a portion of his own goodness set be- 
fore him in gi*atitude — a symbol, too, of that 
generous beneficence which accompanies true 
jiiety. “Thy prayers and thine alms,” said 
the angel to Cornelius, “are come up as a me- 
morial before God.” The old loaves were re- 
moved eveiy Sabbath (Lev. xxiv. 8), and, as a 
general rule, w'ere to be eaten by the priests 
alone, and by them only in the court of the 
sanctuary, (1 Sam. xxi. i-G; Matt. xii. 3, &c.) 
(See Bake, Cake, Oven.) 

BREAKFAST. (See Meals.) 

BREASTPLATE. 1. (Exod. xxviii. 15) A 
jiart of the official dress of the Jewish high 
prie.st, the general appearance of which is sup- 
posed to be given in the following cut. It was 



a piece of embroidered work, about 10 m<diea 
square, apd made double, >vita a front and Un- 












itig, so as to answer for a pouch or bag. It 
was adorned with twelve precious stones, as in 
the preceding representation. The two unper 
comers were fastened to the ephod by hiiie 
•ribands, from which it was not to be loosed 
(JExod. xxviii. 28)^ and the two lower corners to 
the girdle. ^J^he rings, chains, and other f listen- 
ings were of gold or rich lace. It was called 
the memoi'ial (Exod. xxviii. 12, 29), inasmuch as 
it reminded the priest of his representative 
character in relation to the twelve tribes ; and 
it is also called the breastplate of judgment 
(Exod. xxviii. 15), perhaps because it was worn 
by him who was, instrumentally, the fountain 
01 justice and judgment to the .Jewish church, 
and whose decisions were, by divine influence, 
clear and infallible—represented by Urim and 
Thummim, Uphts and perfections. (See UiUM 
and Thummim.) 

2. (Eph. vi. 14) The breastjdate was also 
that article of ancient armour which iirotected 
the breast. Its figurative use in the passage 
above cited, and also in Isa. lix. 17, is suffi- 
ciently obvious. (See AiiMOun.) 

BREECHES. (See Clothes.) 

BRICK (Gen. xi. 5). Brick was a building 
material among the .1 ews ; but the size of their 
bricks was much larger than ours. Bricks 
found among the ruins of Babylon are a foot 
^uare, and resemble tiles rather than bricks. 
They were usually hardened by the heat of 
the sun, although kilns were not unknown 
(2 Sam. xii. 31; Jer. xliii. 9 ; Xah. in. 14). 
ITio Egyptians forced the Helirews to toil in 
the manufacture of bricks. Clay abounded 
on the banks of the Nile; and in i)laces 
where it had not the re(iuisite consistency it 
was mixed with straw. These bricks w'ere 
used for every variety of architectural pur- 
pose, as may be seen at the present day. The 
process of making bricks v as a dirty and un- 
wholesome dnidgerjL Slaves were therefore 
often employed to work at brick-making, and 
the Hebrews in their servitude were doomed 
to the ignoble and fatiguing task. U’he sculp- 
tures on the Egyptian monuments represent 
forei^ers as engaged in this work, and the 
“ tajJkmaster,” with his stick, U a prominent 
figure in the scene. It is idainly stated that 
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the Hebrews were forced to an unusual dnulg- 
erj'— for the Egyptians made the children of 


Israel “ to serve with rigour, and they made 
their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar 
and in all manner of service in the field.” On the 
monuments, all the parts of this hard and 
ancient bondage are faithfully depicted— the 
carrying, tempering, and baking of the clay, 
and the moulding and (hying of the bricks. 

BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM, BRIDE- 
CHAMBER. (See Marbiage.) 

BRIDLE. (See Harness.) 

BRIGANDINE (Jer. xlvL 4) — supposed 
to be the same with the habergeon and coat of 
mail. (See Armour.) 

BRIMSTONE (Ps. xi. 6) — a well-known 
mineral substance, exceedingly infiammablc, 
an<l when burning it emits a suffocating 
smell. We are told that the cities of the 
]dain were destroyed by a rain (or 8torm| of 
fire and brimstone. There is nothing incjredible 
in this, even if we suppose natural agencies 
only were emjdoved in it. The soil m that 
and in many <jther ])arts of the earth is such 
that a violent eruption might fill the air with 
infianied substances, falling down in streams of 
liipiid fire upon those devoted cities. Bitu- 
minous substances float in large masses on 
the Dead Sea or Lake of Aspmilt, as it is 
named from these i>henomena. The word is 
often figuratively used (Job xviiL 15; Isa. 
xxxiv. 9). In the last of these passages there 
is manifest allusion to the awful destruction 
which overtook the cities of the plain. Tlie 
word, in those vei*ses which describe the future 
sufferings of the vneked, expresses all which 
the human mind can conceive of excruciating 
torment. (See Salt Sea. ) 

BKGDK. (See Water.) 

BROTHER, BRETHREN (Gen. iv. 2; 
xlii. 1.3)— a term which properly denotes the 
nearest consanguinity, that is, male children of 
the same })arents, as in the texts above cited ; 
but sometimes persons of more remote kindred, 
or of the same nation (Gen. xiii. 8; Esth. x. 3; 
Acts vii. 25, 37 ; xiii. 2()), or even those who 
are closely united in affection (2 Sam. i. 26). 
Ill the New Testament the term is more 
frequently applied to the spiritual relationship 
which the true followers of Christ sustain to 
liim and to each other in the household of faith. 
'J'he “ brethren ” of Jesus are sometimes 
mentioned in the Gospels, and that in a peculiar 
way. Tims they are referred to nine times in 
the four Gospels, once in the Acts, and once iu 
the first epistle to the Corinthians. From 
these incidental notices we learn the follow- 
ing: — 1. The “brothers” are a party dis- 
tinct from the apostles. Thus, “After this 
ho went tlown to Capernaum, he, and His 
mother, and his brethren, and his disciples” 
(John ii. 12); “WTiile he yet talked to the 
pcoiJe, behold, his mother and his brethren 
stood without, desiring to speak with him. Then 
one said unto him, b^iold, thy mother and 
brethren stand without, desiring to speak with 
thee” (Matt xii. 46, 47 ; Mark iii, 31; Luke 
viii. 19). Again, the men of ‘ ‘ lus own oountiy ” 
cried, “ la not this the carpenter’s son? is not 
his mother called Mary? and his brethren, 
85 
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Jame$, Joses, and Simon, and Jndas? 
and his sisters, are tney not all with ns?” (Matt, 
xiii. 55.) “Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, the brother of James, and Joses, and of 
Juda, and Simon? and are not his sisters here 
with us?” (Mark vi. 3.) “ His brothers said to 
himj Depart hence and go into Judea, that thy 
disciples also may see the works that thou 
doest. For neither did his brothers believe on 
him. But when his brothers were gone up, 
then went he also up unto the fejist” (Jolin 
vii. 3, 5, 10). Four times do this party so 
nearly related to Him pass before us in the 
Gospel history, immediately after his first 
miracle; as wishing an interview with him; 
as sneeringly referred to by his fellow-towns- 
men ; and as not yet believing on him. The 
same distinction is still marked after the ascen- 
sion. “ These all (the apostles) continued with 
one accord in prayer and supplication, with 
the women, and Mary the mother of Jesu^^, 
and with his brethren” (Acts i. 14). The plea 
of the apostle Paul is — “ Have we not power 
to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other 
jostles, and as the brethren of the Jjord, and 
Cephas?” (1 Cor. ix. 5.) 2. The brothers 

•appear always in connection with IMary, save 
in John vii. — the scene and expression of their 
unbelief; and she could not be entangled in 
that unbelief, and she is alwavs found in 
company with them, save in J>uke ii. 42, 
Joseph being then alive, and in John xix. 2.“>, 
where she was commended to John, and not to 
one of them. Four times is slie— a widow 
probably by this time — connected v ith them as 
their parental head. 3. As a family, they are 
once named as consisting of four brothers, 
“James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon,” 
and of at least tivo sisters, as the w(»rd “all” 
{Traorat a6t\(pai) would seem to iinjdy. 4. 
We have, in Gal. i. 11), “James, the fiord’s 
brother,” not to distinguish him from the son 
of Zebedee, as Hug suppose^, for then his 
patronymic Alphaei would Itavt* been (piite 
sufficient. He was therefore »)iie of these 
brothers. i 

Now, had there been no theoh)gieal interven- 
tion, no peculiar views as to the per^ietual 
virginity of Mary, or at lea^^t, no impression 
that the womb choNen for the J )iv iiie infant was 
80 Sacred— so set ai>art in solitary' lionour and 
dedication that it could have no otluT or sub- 
sequent tenant — the natural or usual <lomestic 
meaningwouldhave been the only one given to 
the previous quotations, and Jesus, his brothers, 
and his sisters, would have been regarded as 
forming one househohl, having the common 
.relationship of children to Mary their mother. 
'The emplo 3 nTient of the anomalous double 
plural, “ brethren,” ^ instead of *■* brothers,” 
in all these places of the authorized version 
lessens or diverts the imiiression on the Jlinglish 
ireader; for “ brethren” now never denotes sons 
•of the same parents, but is official, national, 

•‘♦Brodcr, BrUder (Brither, Breether, Rcottiee)— 
betooging to another plural form, as in ox, oxen. 
Jjatham calls theso last rorras ‘collectives,’ rather 
\haii tnic plurab £’ws//. Language^ p. '^03. 
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I functional, or congregational in its use. Bui 
I the simple and natural meaning has not 
been usually adopted, and the brothers are 
supposed by many to be the children of Joseph 
by a former marriage, by others to be only 
cousins (Matt. xii. 50). (See James.) 
BUCKLER. (See Armouh. ) 
BUILDINGS. (See Dwellings.) 

BUL. (See Month.) 

BULLSOFBASHAN(Ps. xxii. 12). Bulls 
in the rich pastures of Kashan being well fed, 
were strong and ferocious ; hence they are 
chosen as symbols of cruel and pei'seciiting 
enemies. (See Bash AN, Ox.) 

BULRXTSH (Isa. xviii. 2) — a species of 
reed A\hicli is found on tlie marshes of the 
Nile. It grows to the height of J2 
or 15 feet. The stalks were pliable, 
and capable of being interwoven 
very closely, as is evident from their 
fS (‘S being used m tlie construction of arks 
IS « or baskets, as that in which Moses 
exposed (Exod. ii. 3, 5), and even 
m ,|| of ships of larger dimensions. Such 
vessels are alluded to by Isaiah (xviii. 
2). Bliny, liucan, Plutarch, all refer 
to this use of the papyrus by the 
|K^Sj 1‘^gyptians. It was from this vege- 
table that the pai)yrus was derived 
which was used for WTiting. It was 
Vw’ made of the inside bark, which was cut 

int<3 strips, and the edges cemented 
ffl together and dried in the sun. The 
j| fact that the ]>apynis was used for 
III food when i>repared in one way, and 
for writing when prepared in another 
wav, explains the passages iji which the eating 
of b<ioks, Ac., is meutioiied (.fer. xv. 15; Ezek. 
iii. 1, Rev. x. JS-IO). Herodotus attests the 
use of the jKipyrus for food (ii. 03) — “The 
biblus (or ]>ai)yrus) is of annual growth, and 
after it IS ]>lucked up out of the marshes, the 
top IS cut off and turned to a different use 
fnjin tlie (Jlier portions. 4'he part of the 
stalk that is left, about a foot and a half 
inlengtii, is sold as an eatable article.” (See 
Book.) 

BULWARK. (See Wail) 

BLniDJ'iX (Hal), i. 1). 4'hi.s word, when 
Used in eoiinei tioii with some city or nation 
(as tlie “buideii of Moab,” the “burden of 
Nineveh,” &e.), expresses the disastrous or 
calainitouH import of the jiroidiecy. Thu 
“ burden of tlie ih'.sert of the sea” (Babylon), 
tlie “burden of the valley of vision” (Jerusalem), 
and similar e\'i»i eHsionH, are explained by their 
subject or connection. 

BUIUAI., BURY ((Icn. xxiii. 4; Matt, 
xxvi. 12). It was eustoniary among the Jews 
for the cliildreii or near kindred to close the 
eyes of the living (Gen. xlvi. 4), and a loud 
and general wailing followed the decease (Jolm 
xi. If), 31, 33), and continued many days after 
burial. Ijie body ( J the deceased was washed 
and laid out (Acts ix. 37). It was wrapped in 
folds of linen cloth, and the head bound around 
wth a napkin. It is said that Lazarus was 
bound, “ hand and foot, with grave clothes 
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(John xi. 44) ; and it is supposed by many that 
each limb had its separate wrapper, as it was 


Egyptian Funeral 

customary in Egypt to wrap even each finger 
in a separate clotli or band, so that hundreds 
of yards of cloth are often unwcmnd from one 
of the mummies. Wlien thus bound around, 
it was placed on a bier, in readiness to be I 
borne to the grave. (See Bier, Embalm.) 
The nearest relatives did the last offices (Gen. j 
XXV. 8, 9; XXXV. 29). 

I’he climate, and the uncleanness which was 
contracted, under the law, from contact with 
a dead body, or even coming into the same 
apartment with it, would naturally lead to 
the custom of early intennents. 1 n Persia it 
is not customary to keep the dead over two or 
three hours, ana the hhiropean J ews universally 
bury their dearl early. There were many ex- 
ceptions in this respect, however. The practice 
of embalming was not general among the J ews, 
though spices, &;c., were ustsl in their burials 
with a wasteful profusion. Thus it is recorded 
of Asa, that they “ laid him in the bed which 
was filled with sweet odour-» and divers kinds 
of spices prei)ared by the apothecaries’ art; 
and they made a ve^ great burning for him ” 
(2 Chr. xvi. 14). Five hundred persons arc 
said to have carried spices at the funeral pro- 
cession of Herod; and so tlie description of 
the generosity of Nicodemus is in unison with 
the usage of his times (John xix. 40). Jacob 
and Joseph (whose bodies were embalmed) 
both died in EgAiit, where the art of embalm- 
ing was very skilfully ])ractised. In tTacob’s 
case we are told that Josepli commanded his 
servants, the physicians, to embalm his father, 
and then he was placed in a coffin in Egypt. 
And thence his body was carried to ^Machpe- 
lah, ill Canaan, and buried (Gen. 1. 2, 7, 8). 
Coffins were used in Egypt and Babylon ; but 
are unknown in the East, even at the present 
day, except when a body is to be com eyed to 
a distant ]>lace. (See Embalm.) 

All civilizi'd nations have been agreed in 
attending with some solemnity the burial of 
their dead. Among the J(*ws the bier was 
followed to the grave by a few of the iiearer»t 
relations (‘2 Sam. iii. 21 ; Luke \ii. 14). Other 
persons attended, and sometime^ mourners (or 
rather wallers liy profession) were emijloyed to 
attend the body (Jer. i\. 17 ; Ezek. xxiv. 17; 
Matt. ix. 23). “Therefore the Ta»ril, the Gt)d 
of hosts, the Ijord, saith thus ; Wailing shall be 
in all streets; and they shall say in all the 
highways, Alas ! alas ! and they shall call the 
husbandmau to mourning, and such as are 
»kil£ul of lamentation to wailing” (Amos v. 
10), This is the custom still in many eastern 
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nations (Gen. L 3, 10). This scene reminds ns 
of the picture of Rachel: “A voice was heard 
in Bamah, lamentation, and bitter weeping; 
Rachel weeping for her children, refused to be 
comforted for her children, because they were 
not” (Jer. xxxi. 15). Going “to the grave to 
weep there ” is a custom still common in the 
Eaet. The tumult sometimes made on such 
occasions was very boisterous. Oriental feel- 
ing is not accustomed to self-restraint, and in 
some jieriods the custom of self-mutilation, 
common among the Gentiles, seems to have 
found its way into Hebrew funeral usages. 
“Both the great and the small shall die in 
this land: they shall not be buried, neither 
shall men lament for them, nor cut themselves, 
nor make themselves bald for them : neither 
shall men tear themselves for them in mt)um- 
' ing, to comfort them for the dead ; neither 
I shall men give them the cuj^ of consolation to 
drink for their father or for their mother ” 
(Jer. xvi. 6, 7). 

The ullaho of the IrLh is precisely the same, 
both in sense and sound, with the olooleh of 
the Arabians, which is a very strong and 
mournful cry, set up by the female relatives of 
a deceased yierson, the instant of his death ; 
and continued, just like the Irish caoinan, at 
intervals during the night. — Harmer^a Observa- 
tion.^^ iii. 41. 

Sir Walter Scott, in a note to the “ Lady of 
the L.ake,”thus <lescribe.s a similar lamentation 
that once echoed tlirough the glens of the Scot- 
tish Highlands : — “ The Coronach of the High- 
landei^, like the lUaJatm of the Romans, and 
the Vluloo of the Irish, was a wild expression 
of lamentation, poured forth by the mourners 
over the body of a departed friend. ^Vhen the 
woixls of it were articulate, they expressed the 
praises of the deceased, and the loss the clan 
j would sustain by his death. The following is 
a lamentation of this kind, literally translated 
from the Gaelic, to some of the ideas of which 
the text stands indebted. The tune is so popu- 
lar that it has since become the war-march or 
gathering of the clan. 

‘ Coronach on Sir Lauchlan^ Chi^ of Mackan. 

* Which of all the Senachies 
Gan trace thy line from the root up to Paradise, 

Put Macvuinch, the sou ot Fergu^^? 

No M'>oner ha<l thuie ancient stately tree 

Taken finn root m .Albion 

Than one of thv forefathers fell at Harlaw. — 

’Twas then we lost a chief of deathless nama 

‘ 'Tis no base weed— no planted tree, 

Nor a seo<lling of last Autumn: 

Nor a ►apliug phiute I at Beltam: 

AVide. wide around were t«pread its lofty branches— 
Put the tojuno^t bough is lowlv laid ! 

Thou hast forsaken us before Saw'aiuo. 

‘Thy dweliiug is the winter hou^o; — 

Loud, sad, sad, ntul mighty rs thy heath-songj 
O courteous champion of Montrose! 

O stately warrior of the Celtic isles! 

Thou shall buckle thy harness on no more!* 

“ The coronach has for some years past been 
superseded at funerals by the use of the bag- 
pipe ; and that also is, like many other High- 
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Und peculiarities, falling into disuse, unless in 
remote districts.” But customs seldom change 
in the East; forms and ceremonies which existed 
thousands of years ago are to be mtnessed at 
the present day. 

After the funeral, the mourners partook of 
a banquet (Ezek. xxiv. 17 ; Hos. ix. 4). 

Certain places were appropriated by the 
Jews to the purpose of burying the dead, and 
they were both public and private (Gen. xxiii. 
4 ; L 13; Judg. viii. 32; xvi. 31; 2 Sam. ii. 
32; xxi. 14; 2 Ki. xxiii. 6; Jer. xxvi. 23). 
They were usually selected in gardens. Such 
was the tomb of Manasseh, and such the 
sepulchre in which the body of Christ was laid (2 
Ki. xxi. 18, 26; John xix. 41). Sometimes 
they were in fields (Gen. xxiii. 11), sometimes 
in caves in the sides of the mountains (2 Ki. 
xxiii- 16, 17), or in rocks. Such was the 
tomb that Sheb- 
na had prepared 
for himself (Isa. 
xxii. 16). To be 
unburied was 
regarded as ex- 
ceedingly dis- 
graceful. Thus 
shouted David 
to his ^gantic 
antagonist: “I 
will give the 
carcases of the 
host of the Phil- 
istines this day 
unto the fowls 
of the air, and 
Entrance of a Tomb in the rock, to the wild 
beasts of the 
earth ; that all the earth may know that there 
is a God in Israel” (1 Sam. xvii. 45, 46). ^ Such, 
too, was the doom of Jezebel (2 Ki. ix. 10). 
The melancholy fate of one of the Hebrew 
sovereigns is thus x>redicted : ‘ ‘ 'Hierefore thus 
saith the Lord concerning Jehoiakim the son 
of Josiah king of Judah; They shall not 
lament for him, sa>dng. Ah my brother ! or. 
Ah sister ! they shall not lament for him, say- 
ing, Ah lord ! or. Ah his gloiy ! He shall be 
buried with the burial of an ass, drawn and 
cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem” 
(Jer. xxii. 18, 19). Even criminals publicly 
executed were not to remain unburied after 
sunset of the day of their death. 

Burning the dead was, on extreme occasions, 
resorted to, as in the case of Saul. And Amos 
seems to indicate that, amidst the awful mor- 
tality of a plague, the tear of infection, or some 
other cause, should necessitate a departure from 
common and natural usage (Amos vi. 9, 10). 
To do any violent outrage to a sepulchre was 
a posthiunous insult of no ordinary aggrava- 
tion. Or a stigma which could not be effaced. 
And so to show his abhorrence of the idolatries 
which wete carried on in J udea, and patronized 
by king and bard, the following oracle was 
delivered by Jeremiah: “At that time, saith 
the Lord, they shall bring out the bones of the 
kings of Judah, and the bones of his princes. 
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and the bones of the priests, and the bones o< 
the prophets, and the bones of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, out of their ^aves; and they 
shall spread them before the sun, and the 
moon, and all the host of heaven; . . . they 
shall be for dung upon the face of the earth ” 
(viii. 1, 2). The CTave was called the house or 
home of the dead (Job xxx. 23; EccL xii. 6). 
The burial places w'ere usually in retired 
situations, and hence were the resort of de- 
moniacs (Matt. viii. 28). They were usually 
■without the city walls, luit not always ; kings 
and prophets were buried in their cities or 
houses. David was interred in his own city, 
Samuel in his own house (Josh. xxiv. 30, 33; 
1 Sam. XXV. 1; xxviii. 3; 2 Ki. xxi. 18; 2 
Chr. xvi. 14 ; xxiv. 16 ; xxxiii. 20 ; Neh. iii. 

16) . Though solitary, they were selected with 
reference to shade, prosx)ect, &c. The orna- 
ments around Sarah's tomb were carefully 
looked to in the bargain for its site (Gen. xxiii. 

17) . So we read also in Gen. xxxv. 8, “But 
Deborah Kebekah’s nurse died, and she was 
buried beneath Beth-el under an oak; and 
the name of it was called AUon-bachuth.” 
(See also 1 Sam. xxxi. 13.) 

The desire to be buried ■with one’s kindred 
was very strong. We cannot but admire the 
natural jiathos of Barzillai’s request to David 
— “ Let thy servant, I pray thee, turn back 
again, that I may die in mine own city, and be 
buried by the grave of my father anct of my 
mother” (2 Sam. xix. 37). It is remarkable 
that the Jews, as a jieople, in all their disper- 
sions and sufferings, retain an ardent desire to 
be buried in their own land. As early as the 
age of Jacob did this feeling exist. TTie old 
patriarch felt he wiis about to die in a foreign 
land, and his thoughts reverted to the hallowed 
sxiot in Canaan where reposed the ashes of his 
family. The tenderness and naturalness of 
such scenes present strong proof of the authen- 
ticity of Scripture. “And he charged them, 
and said unto them, I am to be gathered unto 
my people: bury me with my fathers in tho 
cave that is in the field of Ej)hron the Hittite, 
in the cave that is in the field of Machiielah, 
which is before IMarnre, in the land of Canaan, 
which Abraham bought with the field of Eph- 
ron the Hittite for a possession of a burying 
lace. There they buried Abraham and Sarah 
is wife ; there they buried Isaac and Kebekah 
his vdfe; and there I buried Leah” (Gen. xlix. 
29-31). The same desire to lie at last among 
his own kindred was as strong in the heart of 
Joseph, though he had been so long severed 
from the land of his birth (Gen. 1. 25). 

According to Jewish authority. — that of 
Josephus and Maimonides,— a spotoi promiscu- 
ous and dishonoured interment waw set ^art 
for the burial of executed malefactors. Such 
a custom explains the lan^age of Isa. liiL 9, 
“They appointed him with the wicked his 
grave, but with a rich man was he in his 
death.” The rulers had already prepared him 
a grave with common malefactors, as was their 
custom with such as had been judicially put 
to death; but Joseph interfered, and begged 
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his bodv, and so Jesus, when dead, lay m the 
tomb of a rich man (Matt, xxvii. 67). 

It was not unusual for a single family to 
have, near their dwelling-house, a small build- 
ing, without door or window, built of stone or 
other durable materials, which was called the 
sepulchral house, or family mansion for the 
dead. They are not uncommon in eastern 
nations at the present day. The following cut 
represents the ground plan of a sepulchre 
which Maundrell found and explored in 
Aradus (Arpad) in Syria. Througdi an old 
and dilapidated entrance he gained admission, 
by seven or eight steps, to the chamber a, 11 



Samuel thfe Levite, who has lived in good re- 
putation, and who died the. 8th of December, 
m the year 135” (that is, in the year 1375) ; 
“ let her soul be bound in the garden of Eden.” 
To build a sepulchre for a man was an expres- 
sion of resp^ and honour (Matt, xxiii. 29 ; 
Luke xi. 4^. And we read in 1 Maccabees 
xiii. 27, — ** Simon built a monument upon the 
sepulchre of his father and his brethren, and 
raised it aloft to the sight, with hewn stone 
behind and before. Moreover, he set up seven 
pyramids, one against another, for his father, 
and his mother, and his four brethren. And 
in these he made cunning devices, about the 
which he set great pillars, and upon the 
pillars he made all their armour for a 
perpetual memory, and by the armour 
shijis carved, that they might be seen of 
all that sail on the sea. This is the sepul- 
chre which he made at Modin, and it 
fctandeth yet unto this day.” 

That sepulchres were not always closed 
may be inferred from several passages of 
the Bible (2 Ki. xiii. 21). “Their throat 
is an open sepulchre” (Ps. v. 9). (See 
Aceldama.) They were, however, gen- 
erally closed each by a stone rolled upon 
its mouth, and forming a door, to preserve 
the corpse from the ravages of prowling 
animals. Christ’s tomb was sealed ; a cord 


in all probability being tdrawn across the 
feet long and about 0 wide. This is a kind of stone, and sealed at both extremities. This 
ante-chamber. On the right, by a narrow stone was of considerable weight. Joseph ob- 
passage, he entered a chamber, 6, 10 feet by 8. tained the body, “and laid it in his own new 
This contained six cells for coi-pses, two opxx)- tomb, which he had hewn ont in the rock: and 
site to the entrance, four at the left hand, and he rolled a great stone to the door of the sepul- 
one not quite finished at the right. On the chre, and departed” (Matt, xxvii. 60). And 
other side of the ante*chamber c, is a similar the women wdio went early in the morning to the 
chamber, with eleven cells, not quite so large, tomb, for the purpose of anointing the corpse. 
Two narrow passages, 7 feet long, lead to the naturally asked themselves as to the removal 
apartment d. The cut will now serve to of this impediment. “ And they said among 
explain itself in some measure. The average themselves, Wlio shall roll us away the stone 
hoj^ht of the rooms is 0 feet. from the door of the sepulchre? ” (Mark xvi 3). 

The sepulchres of the Jew's w'ere sometimes There are many sepulchres in the vicinity of 
expensively built, and adorned or gavni.died, modern Jerusalem, not a few of them being old 
and were whitened at shoiii intervals, so as to excavations, one cluster being named the 
make them conspicuous, that they might be “ Tombs of the Prophets,” and another the 
avoided for their ceremonial uncleanness. These “Tom])s of the Kings.” Interesting monu- 
repairswere generally done in sluing and be- ments also occur in the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
fore the passover, preparatory to that period. The present Jewish cemetery behind the tomb 
when crowds should be tilling all the roads to of Zechariah is very extensive, but the monu- 
Jerusalem. Hence the force of our Lord s ments are only slabs of limestone covering the 
reproof (Matt, xxiii. 27). Sometimes titles or graves. The numerous excavations employed 
inscriptions were placed on them. “Then to bury the dead, and the dai’kness prevaifing 
said he, Wlmt title is that that I see? And in these su’wterranean vaults, sug^sted manv 
the men of the city told him, It is the sepulchre images to the Hebrew* poets. “ All they shall 
of the man of God, which came from J udah, speak and say unto thee, Art thou also become 
and proclaimed these things that thou h.^st weak as we? art thou become like unto us? 
done j^ainst the altar of Beth-el” (2 Ki. xxiii. Thy pomp is brought dowm to the grave, and 
17). The following from Buxtorf are a speci- the noise of thy viols : the w'orm is spread under 
men : — “I have set this stone for a monument thee, and the worms cover thee” (Isa, xiv. 10,11), 
over the head of the venerable B. Eliakim de- But now the gra\ e has lost its terror for 
ceased — God grant he m ay repose in the garden Christians. J esus has risen — ‘ ‘ the first-fruits ” 
of Eden, with the rest of tne saints of the earth. — and secured a hapj^y resurrection to all his 
Amen, Amen, Selah.” Here is the elegy of a people. The gloom of the sepulchre is dis- 
maid ; — “I have erected this monument on the pelled, the grave is now a cemetery (place of 
head of the moat holy, most chaste, and most sleep), and there are written upon its portal 
excellent Kebekah, daughter to the holy rabbi the cneering words-— “I am the resuebsctioh 
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AND THE LIFE. Blessed arc the dead that die I “ I washed my steps with butter,” denotes 


in the Lord.” (See Mourn.) 



'J'ombs amoDg the Hock- 


priiiiarily the abundance with which the patri- 
arch was blessed. The place 

of butter, as a general article 

of food in the East, was sup- 
]>lied in some measure by the 
x egetable oils which were so 
abundant. 

Butter was made by pour- 
ing the milk into a goat-skin 
and then shaking or treading 
it to and fro, in a uniform 
direction, until the separation 
of the butter took place. The 
butter mentioned in Judg. v. 
25 was ])robably cream, or a 
preparation of which cream 
was a component part. It is 
not improbable that the bottle 
of millc was no other than a 
skin which Jael had been using 
as a churn, and that the re- 
freshment was butter -milk, 
presented in the richest vessel 
that was at hand. Butter- 
milk is still esteemed a most 
refreshing beverage by the 
Arabs. Butter and iioney 
were used together, and were 
esteemed among the richest 
j)roductions of the land. And 
travellers tell us that the 
Arabs use cream or m \\ 1ni(- 



BUENING BUSH. (See M n.r ) 

BUKNT OFEERING. (See Sacrifice.) 

BUSH. (See Moses.) 

BUSHEL. (See Measures.) 

BUTLER — bottler (Gen. xl. 1, 13) — an 
honourable officer of the king’s household, 
called cup-bearer (Neh. i. 11), it being his duty 
to fin and bear the cup or drinking vessel to 
the king. The chief butler had the charge or 
oversight of the rest (Gen. xL 2). 

BUTTER (Gem xviii. 8). As this word is 
used in the Scriptures, it probably means sour 
or coagulated milk, which, when mingled with 
water, is still regarded as a vei*y agreeable and 
lefreshing beverage by eastern nations, and is 
now called lebban (Job xx. 17). Their butter,* 
such as it was, might have been sometimes 
clarified and preserved in jars, as at the prchent 
day in Asia. When j^oured out, it resembled 
rich oil. 

The figurative expression in Job xxix. C, 


t. I- niived with honey as a principal . 

(6ce Milk.) 

Captains Irby and Mangles notice a p* ', ub.ir 
species of culinary preparation. “Our «iict 
varied according to the wealth or povei*ty of 
the tribe ; sometimes we had pillaw of rice, or 
of wheat, mixed with leban ; somidimes mut- 
ton, boiled the moment the animal is skinned, 
and generally in leban, a custom alluded to in 
Scripture. This mode of cooking renders the 
meat very delicious and tender, far preferable 
to meat boiled in water: the milk, enriched 
with the juice of the meat, is poured on the 
pillaw of rice or wheat. Sometimes we had 
melted butter, and bread baked nu iron 
plate, in the form of a pancake, to dip into it. 
The staple of the Arab’s food, however, ig 
leban and bread. The milk was usually pre« 
sented in a wooden bowl, and tlie lifiuid butter 
in an earthenware dish. ” — Travels, p. 148, 
BYTHINIA. (See Bithynia.) 
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CAB. (See Measure.s.) 

CABINS (Jer. xxxvii. IG), or cells, wore 
probably niches or arched apartments within 
the dungeon, for the hcparate confinement of 
prisoners. The id* ' ’ , that the 

jirophet suffered the ; i i loath.some 

imprisonment. 

CABUL — boundary, according toGesenius - 
a place on the fnaitier of Asher (Josh. xix. 2.'>). 
It uIm) tlx 1 i> by llnain to a 


trict of countiy i>resented to him by Solomon 
— a name which, according to .lo^eplius, signi- 
fies “dirty” or “ displeasing ” in the Phoenician 
language. According to Eucrst, it means 
“dry” or “sandy” place. 

C/ESAB. (See Cehar.) 

CyKSAKEA. fSr.-(b ,1.^1 

(J/KSAKriA-IMHI.li’i 
PHlMIU’l ) 

C\GE (Jer. v. 27) -‘‘coi]- 


igm; 
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And the eame word is rendered “basket** in 
Amos viii. 1. Birds seem to have been kept 
in cages, though we know nothing of their form 
or materials. In the first passage the word 
may mean a trap in which a decoy bird is 
idaced; but the Greek term so rendered in 
Kev. xviii. 2 signifies a prison. 

CAIAPHA8 (John xi. 49, 51) was the high 
priest of the Jews at the time of our Saviour’s 
trial. The office was formerly held for life; 
but at this time it was filled and vacated at 
the pleasure of the Roman government, which, 
with its usual policy and adroitness, elevated 
its own obsequious creatures to the Jewish 
pontificate. 

The wonderful miracle of raising Lazarus 
from the dead convinced many of the Jews 
that Christ was sent from God ; and the Phari- 
sees, alarmed at the increase of his followers, 
summoned a council, and xn*etended that their 
liberties were in danger; that the Romans 
would become jealous of them, and that their 
destruction was inevitable, if something was 
not done at once t<^ check his progress. There- 
fore, put Jesus to death, and all hazard is {ire- 
vented. Better that he sliould die than we 
and the nation be involved in ruin. C.uajilias 
was a member of the council, and expressed Ins 
decided opinion for putting Jesus to death, as 
the only way of saving the nation from the 
evils which his success w'ould luing upon them. 
The chief judge did not thus jiroiiose inquiry, 
authorize investigation, or examine jiroof; his 
decision was given without hesitation, and 
with a triumphant consciousness of its superior 
ptdicy, that Jesus must die. This counsel was 
wicked and unjust in the highest degree; but, 
as there was no offence charged, it seemed the 
only jilausible excuse for putting Clirist to 
death. The high jiriest’s language on this 
occasion wiis projihetic, thougli ho did not 
intend it s<». “ And tins spake he not of him- 

self: but being high priest that year, he jiro- 
phesied” (John xi. 51, .52). He was a wicked 
man, but the vSpirit of God made use of him to 
declare the divine purposes; and as he was 
liigh jiriest, his declarations were clothed with 
authority, d’iie Spirit had resjiect to the 
office, not to him wlm filled it. The evangelist, 
in giving an account of this extraordinary 
occurrence, eidarges on the pmjdietic lan- 
guage of Gaiajihas, ami shows the extent and 
Idessedncss of the dispensation of mercy through 
Jesus C’hrist. Nothing of this, h<»\vever, was 
in the mind of tlie cruel and bigoted jiontilf. 

After C Jirist was arrested, he was arraigned 
before Caiaplias, and an effort wjis made to 
produce false testimony suttieient for bis con- 
demnation. This expedient faded ; for though 
two perB<»n8 aiipeared to testify, tliey did not 
a^*ee. ami at last (’aiaphas put our Saviour 
himself upon oath, that lie shonld say wdiether 
he was indeed the Christ, the Son of God, 
or not. The answer w^as, of course, in the 
affirmative, and was accompanied w'ith a de- 
claration of his divine tniwcr and majesty. 
The high priest pretended to be greatly grieved 
At what he considered the bla.sifficmy of our 
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SaviouPs pretensions, and forthwith appealed 
to his enraged enemies to say if this wm not 
enough. They answered at once that he de- 
served to die ; and then, in the veiy presence of 
Caiaphas, and wdthout any restraint from him, 
they fell upon their ^iltless victim with insults 
and injuries. As Caiaphas had no power to 
inflict the punishment of death, Christ was 
taken from him to Pilate, the Roman governor 
(John xviii. 28), tliat his execution might bo 
duly ordered. 

Caiaphas was made high priest by Valerius 
Gratius, the predecessor of Pilate, but was at 
length dmjosed by Vitellius, the governor of 
Syria. His cruelty and cold-bloodedness may 
be accounted for by his creed, for he seems t<j 
have belonged to the sect of the Sadducees 
(Acts V. 17). (See Annas.) 

CAlN—po8,^es.no7i (Gen. iv. 1). He was 
first-born of Adam and Eve, and, of course, 
the first-born of the human race. The origin 
of the name is very apparent. Cain was the 
first-bom of men ; and his mother, in the novel 
joy that a man-child w^as bom into the world, 
in pious gratitude for her deliverance from the 
pangs of nuiteraity~the first-fniits of the curse 
— and yearning with an instinctive fondness 
i hitherto unfelt over the babe in her bosom, 
cried out so naturally, “ 1 have gotten a man 
from the Lord.” Some are of opinion that the 
exclamation had reference to the promise of a 
coming Redeemer, in man’s nature, to save 
our guilty race, and that Eve supposed that 
in this fii-st birth the promise was fulfilled. 
The literal translation of her words is, “ I have 
gotten a man— Jehovah.” The Hebrew par- 
ticle, (f/i, before the word Jehovah, though 
sometimes a preposition, seems to have in this 
phice its sirajile, demonstrative sense. With 
the same signification, it occurs forty times in 
the lir.^t fi\e cliaiitei-s of Genesis; and, as in 
the case before us, is affixed to the pi^er 
names which fill the fifth chapter. The Tar- 
gum, or old Chaldee vers-ion, follows the same 
tr.anslation, and thus embodies the ancient and 
unbiassed interpretation of the Hebrew church. 
Dr. Pve Smith says — “ Great w’ould be the 
delight wdien the pain of parturition suddenly 
ceased, and a new human creature w^as brought 
to view. liOt any tender mother recollect her 
owm feelings on her lirst enjoyment of this 
bles>iing: and let her then try to imagine 
wliat must have lieeii the feelings of the 
tii'at mother, on the Jii'sf occasion of a child 
being iHirn into the world! I’he most vivid 
imagination muNt probably fall short of con- 
cci\ ing the reality of this most impre^ive case. 
It wouhl seem to have Iwen an idea, not 
merely probable, but inei'itabfi\ to Adam and 
Eve, that the beauteous and lovely creature 
thus presented to them by the providence of 
their tiod was indeed the destined Deliverer. 
We need not impute to them the gross concep- 
tion that their infant was actually^ their great 
Creator and Sovereign : but, putting together 
ail the citTumskinces^ I would a^ any reflecting 
person whether an indefinite idea of something 
comiected witli the Dinne Being, in a way 
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utterly unexampled and unknown, was not 
likely to arise in the mind of * the mother of 
all living;’ and whether she might not, from 
natural feelings of hope and exultation, and 
especially considering the extreme paucity of 
words wmch must then have belonged to lan- 
guag^e, give utterance to this obscure, yet most 
precious and joyous idea, in the remarkable man- 
ner tl^t is recorded.” — Script. Test., i. 231-233. 

Eve, however, was sadly disappointed. Cain 
was the first murderer, and the victim of his 
malice was his owm brother, (i^ee Abel.) He 
was instigated to this violence by envy; his 
brother’s ofl^ering having been accepted by God, 
while his own was refused. On this account 
he became dejected and an^y, and the Lord 
inquired of him why he indulged these sinful 
fe^ngs. If he would do well, as Abel had 
done, he would be equally accepted; and if 
not. the sin must be upon his own head, for he 
had ample facilities to find a victim, which, 
like Abel’s, would be an acceptable oblation. 
(See Abel.) Certainly he had no cause of 
.anger towards Abel, who was still ready to 
acknowledge him as his elder brother, and to 
yield to him aU the privileges of birthright. 
Illie expostulation was of no avail, and when 
they were together in the field, Cain took his 
fife. When the inquiry was put to him , -where 
his brother Abel was, Cain evaded the question, 
saying, “Am I my brother’s keepers’ But 
the L^rd, as if to express the neatness of his 
crime, replied (Gen. iv. 10), “What hast thou 
DONE r The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth 
unto me from the ground,” where it was shed, 
or where the body was buried ; and the dre^l- 
ful sentence was immediately passed upon him 
whi(^ doomed him to fruitless toil, and to the 
life of a “ fugitive and vagabond.” Thus was 
he banished from society (“the face of the 
earth”), and from the favour of God The 
miseraole man seemed conscious for a moment 
of the enormity of his guilt. He exclaimed, 
“My punishment is greater than I can bear,” 
or (as it may be rendered), my iniquity is 
greater than that it may be forgiven ; and he 
was afraid that when it was known what an 
abandoned outlaw he was, he would be killed 
by ai^ one that should find him. To prevent 
tnis, God not only threatened an extraordinary 
punishment upon any one who should kill him, 
Dut, as we suppose, he distinguished him from 
•all other men by some visible mark or token, 
BO that whoever met him should know at once 
who he was. Several commentators, following ! 
the version of the Septuagint, maintain that I 
this mark or token was designed to assure 
Cain himself of his personal safety, and not to 
point him out to otners. 

The unhappy man left his home and the 
scene of religious privilege and enjoyment, and 
twk tm his abode m the land of Noa, a country 
east otEden, where his family increased, and 
where he founded a city. (See Nod.) 

CAINAN (Gen. v. 9-14) — one of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs, who lived 910 years. The 
name occurs again in Luke iii. 36 as the son of 
Arphaxad. It is not| however, found in the 
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Hebrew text, but only in the Septuagint. It 
has either fallen out of the Hebrew MS., or 
been added to the Septuagint in consequence 
of its occurrence in the genealogy of Luke. 

CAKE (1 Ki. xvii. 13; xix. 6). The cake 
was made of common dough, with or -without 
leaven. Sometimes it was kneaded with oil. 
and sometimes only rubbed over or anointed 
with it (Exod. xxix. 2), and baked in flat pieces, 
of the thickness of a plate, upon the hot sand 
or bricks (Gen. xviii. 6). Other utensils were 
used, such as a “pan,” or “frying-pan” (Lev. 
ii. 1, 4, 5, 7). The law was, in these respects, 
very minute in its prescriptions as to meat 
offerings, in order to guard against any super- 
stitious innovations, and to distinguish the 
Jewish ritual from the pagan ceremonies of 
surrounding nations. The offering of cakes 
was customary at heathen altars. “ The cake 
not turned” (Hos. vii. 8) is a figurative ex- 
pression, illustrating the mixture of truth 
and idolatry (Jews and Gentiles among the 
Ephraimites) by dough baked on one side only, 
and therefore neither dough nor bread. 

Among the Bedouins the dough is flattened 
into thin cakes, and baked immediately, either 
on the coals or in a shallow earthen vessel, like 
a frying-pan, or i)crhaps only a flat iron plate 
laid upon^ a few stones, and a fire kindled 
underneatii (Lev. ii. h). In Persia convex 
iron plates are often used ; but in either way 
the bread Avas so very thin that it was quickly 
baked. The Arabs around mount Carmel 
bake such cakes on the outside of a strong 
earthen or stone pitcher, which is heated by 
coals inside. (See Bread, Bake, Oven.) 

CALAH (Gen. x. ll)--i)r()bably representeil 
by tlie ruins of Nimrud ; others suppose it to 
be Khileh-Serghat. (See Nineveh.) 

CALAMUS (Song iv. 14; Ezek. xxvii. 19), 
or SWEET CALAMUS (Exod. XXX. 23), or 
SWEET CANE (Isa. xliii. 24; Jer. vi. 20), 
were all probably the same plants, or at least 
belonged to the same genus. It was x^roduced 



in Arabia and India, and of an inferior 
quality in Egypt and Syria. ^ It was one of 
the ingredients of the sacred ointment, and an 
article of S^an commerce. It may have been 
what is called lemon grass. 
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CALEB (Num. xiii. 6) was the son of 
Jephuxmeh, of the tribe of Judah. When the 
Israelites, on their passage from Egypt to 
Canaan, had arrived at the wilderness of 
Paran, Moses was instructed by Jehovah to 
send twelve men, one from each of the tribes, 
as explorers, to visit the promised land, ana 
ascertain its situation and fertility ; the number 
and character, as well as the manners and 
customs of the population, and bring them a 
report. Caleb and Joshua were among the 
twelve; and after making the tour, which 
occupied forty days, thev returned to the 
Israelites, bringing with them, as they w*ere ! 
directed to do, some of the richest products of j 
the soil, which were both the evidence and 
sample of its fertility— “A branch with one 
cluster of grapes, and they bare it between 
two upon a staff ; and they brought of the 
pomegranates and of the figs ” (Nuni. xiii. 23). 
Tlie spies all agreed that the land was ex- 
ceedingly fruitful; but ten of the exploring 
party represented the inhabitants as very 
numerous and gigantic in stature. Terror, 
founded on exaggeration, gave a peculiar ' 
tone to their report (Num. xii. 28, 21). 32, 
3;l). Caleb saw the discouraging effect of 
this representation on the people, and pro- 
posed to them to go up at once and take 
possession of the land, assuring them of their 
ability to do it. He was confident that God 
would be faithful to his promise, however 
numerous and formidable might be their 
opnosers. 

The ten iiersi^eil i« their discouraging re- 
presentations; until the people, filled with 
fears and discontents, were resolved to abandon 
the attempt, and they and their atlherents 
were upon the point of revolting from Moses 
and Aaron, and putting themselves under 
a new leader, to return to bondage in Egypt. 
The populace, so excitable, were truly as un- 
grateful as they were foolish. Disappointed 
somewhat in their ardent expectations, a 
panic seized them; the miracles they hail 
witnessed were lost upon them, and they 
were so impious as actually to miestion the 
shvereimty and jiower of Jehovah. “Were 
it not better for us to return into Egypt?” 

i Num. xiv. 3.) At this crisis, Caleb and 
Foshua, sieved at the folly and mailness of 
the people, repeated the assurance that the 
land was an exceeding good land, and in 
beauty and fertility all which had been 
romised; that if they would follow Oixl's 
irections, and go forward fearlessly in his 
strength, they would easily subtlue the in- 
habitants, and obtain complete possession of 
their territory. So excited were the tribes, 
however, by the representations of the ten 
others of tne party, that they proiiosed to 
stone Joshua and Caleb. This conauct was 
so displeasing to God tliat he caused every 
Israelite who was over twenty years of age, 
except Caleb and Joshua, to die in the wilder- 
ness and l^fore they came to the promised 
land. Such a race needed salutary discipline : 
they were not competent to the invasion ot 
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Palestine. They then rushed to battle to re* 
deem their credit, but were easily routed 
(Num. xiv. 40, 45). The doom pronounced 
upon the unbelieving offenders was severe 
indeed (Num. xiv. 29. 32, 33, 34). Not one 
of them should see tne land which in their 
cowardice they were afraid to invade. Their 
submission, without a murmur, to such a 
penalty, affords a strong proof of the divine 
mission of their leader : Graves has observed — 
“At this crisis, what conduct would human 
prudence have dictated? No other, surely, 
than to soothe the multitude till this extreme 
panic might have time to subside; then 
gradually to revive their confidence, by re- 
calling to their view the miseries of that 
servitude from which they had es^ped, the 
extraordinary success which had hitherto at- 
tended their efforts, and the consequent prob- 
ability of their overcoming the difficulties by 
which they were now disi^irited ; then gradually 
to lead them from one assault, where circum- 
stances were most likely to ensure victory to 
another, till their courage was re-animated, 
and the great object of their enterprise might 
be again attempted with probability of suc- 
cess. But how strange and unparalleled is 
the conduct of the Jewish leader! He de- 
nounces against this whole rebellious multitude 
the extreme wrath of God : instead of animat- 
ing them to resume their enterprise, he com- 
mands them never to resume it; instead of 
encouraging them to hope for success, ho 
assures them they never shall succeed: he 
suffers them not to return to Egypt, yet he 
w'ill not permit them to invade Canaan. He 
denounces to them that tliey shall continue 
under his command ; that he would march and 
countermarch them for forty years in the 
wilderness until every one of the rebellious 
multitude then able to bear arms should 
perish tliere ; and that then, and not till 
then, should their children resume the in- 
vasion of Canaan, and infallibly succeed in 
it.” — Lect. on tfie Pentateuch^ p. 81. 

Forty-five years afterwards, when the con- 
quest was completed and the land apportioned 
among the tribes, Caleb, being then eighty-five 
years of age, applied ‘to Joshua for his snare, 
reminding him of the promise of Go<L by which 
he and Joshua were excepted from the general 
curse of the people. He testified to the faith- 
fulness and kindness of God in preserving his 
life and health iu a remarkable degree until 
that time, and proposed to take, as his 
, share of the land, Kirjath-arba, the stronghold 
of the giants, and the centre of their fortifica- 
tions. Accortlingly lie attacked and subdued 
Kirjath-arba, ana thence proceeded to Kirjath- 
sepher, another stronghold, afterwards c^ed 
Debir. Here he proposed to give his daughter 
Achsah in marriage to the man who ^ould 
capture the city, ftis nephew, Oihniel, under- 
took the enterprise and succeeded, and received 
the promised reward. Caleb’s posse^ons were 
called by his name (Num. xiii. and xiv, : 1 Sam. 
XXX. 14). 

The character of this patriot and saint is 
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given in brief hut expressive terms, Num. xiv. 
5^4*5 ‘‘But my servant Caleb, because he had 
another spirit with him, and hath followed me 
fully, him will 1 bring into the land whereunto 
he went; and his seed shall possess it.” .He 
was a man of energy, decision, and faith; brave 
among cowards • assured among sceptics. His 
arm was nervea by unwavering trust in God ; 
and his heart sustained by confident reliance 
on the benignity, omnipotence, and fidelity of 
Jehovah. 

There are two other persons of the same 
name mentioned, 1 Chr. li. 18, 50. 

OALEB-EPHRATAH (1 Chr. ii. 24). 
(See Ephrajth.) 

CALDRON — a pot for boiling flesh. Four 
Hebrew words are so translated. The first of 
these, which occurs in Job xli. 20, is rendered 
in other places **hook,” “rush,” “bulrush,” 
and signifies, in the passage quoted from Job, 
a cord of twisted rushes drawn through the 
nose of an animah The second term, found in 
2 Chr. XXXV. 13, is translated in other places 
“kettle,” “basket,” “pot.” The third word 
is also rendered “pot;” and the fourth word 
probably denotes a vessel for pouring out 
boiling water (1 Sam. ii. 14). (See Pot. ) 

CALF (Gen. xviii. 7). A fatted calf was 
regarded by the Jews as the choicest animal 
fo^ (1 Sam. xxviii. 24; Amos vi. 4; Luke xv.23). 

The allusion in Jer. xxxiv. 18 is somewhat 
peculiar: “And I will give the men that have 
transgressed my covenant, which have not 
performed the words of the covenant which 
th^ had made before me, when they cut the 
calf in twain, and passed between the parts 
thereof.” The reference is to an ancient cus- 
tom of ratifying a contract or covenant, in the 
observance of which an animal was slain and 
divided, and the parties passed between the 
p^s, si^ifying their willingness to be so 
divided themselves if they failed to perform 
their covenant. In the covenant made by God 
with Abraham, the same form was observed. 
“And he said unto him. Take me an heifer of 
three years old, and a she-goat of three years 
old, and a ram of three years old, and a turtle- 
dove, and a young xjigeon. And he took unto 
him all these, and divided them in the midst, 
and laid each piece one against another; but 
the birds divided he not. And it came to pass 
that, when the sun went down, and it was 
dark, behold a smoking furnace, and a burning 
lamp that passed between those pieces” (Gen. 
XV. 9, 10, 17). The “smoking furnace and 
burmng lamp” represent the Shekinah, or 
Dii^e jPresence, one of the contracting parties, 
taking his covenanted pledge after the manner 
of men. 

Calf, Molten (Exod. xxxii. 4), was an idol- 
god pr^ared by Aaron, in compliance with 
the request of the children of Israel, who had 
become impatient of the absence of Moses, and 
desired some visible image or representation of 
the Deity. , (See Aaron.) Some suppose that 
the calf was made of wood, and overlaid "with 
gold; others, that it was cast of solid gold; 
in that case, how could it have heeu 
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burnt and ground to powder ? It represented 
one of the Egyptian deities, the worship of 
which they haa often seen, and in whioh> per- 
haps, some of them had sometimes part^en. 
Whether the calf represented Apis or Mnevis 
is not a matter of great moment. Apis, i» 
the form of a live ox, was worshipped ah 
Memphis, attended with great ceremony and 
service, and honoured with public rejoicings. 
This ox was of a peculiar colour, and great care 
was taken when one died, in choosing and in- 
stalling his successor. The ox represented 
Osiris, the great god of the Egyptian mytho- 
logy; and the bestial worship does not seem to 
have been free of an impure and debasing 
taint. The punishment to which Moses sub- 
jected the apostate tribes, who had so speedily 
“changed tne glory of the incorruptible God 
into the likeness of four-footed beasts,” was 
both severe and appropriate. “And he took 
the calf which they had made, and burnt it in 
the fire, and ground it to pow der, and strawed 
it upon the water, and made the children of 
Israel drink of it” (Exod. xxxii. 20). Some 
suppose that he who was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians employed some chemical 
preparation, such as was known to the an- 
cient world, and dissolved the gold by means 
of natron, or other similar substance. Such 
a penalty was specially nauseous, for the smell 
and taste of gold so dissolved are fearfully re- 
volting ; and the calf would afford materials for 
impregnating water in quantity sufficiept to 
punish the fanatical revellers. They drank in 
loathsome beverage the image of their divinity; 
the god that they made became a suitable 
scourge. Moses, while he rebuked their super- 
stition, checked at the same time a growing 
immorality, if the ideas of Champollion, as to 
the nature of ox-worship, be correct, and there 
seems no reason to doubt them. 

Calves op Jeroboam (1 Ki. xii. 26-29). It 
plainly appears from the narrative that those 
images were objects of worship set up by that 
king in the land of Israel, to prevent the ten 
tribes from resorting to J erusalem to worship, 
and so more effectually to separate them from 
the house of David. One of the idols was in 
Dan and the other in Bethel, the two extremes 
of his new kingdom. It is supposed that this 
wicked king had become acquainted wit^i these 
forms and objects of idolatrous w’orshii^ while 
he dwelt in Egypt (1 Ki. xi. 40). The people 
who seem so readily co have complied with 
this idolatrous ritual may have had some 
lingering attachment to the Egyptian supersti- 
tion, now revived by J eroboam, who, in creat- 
ing a new sacerdotal order, made priests of the 
“lowest of the people which were not of the 
tribe of Levi.” His sin is almost always men- 
tioned whenever his name is used, — Jeroboam 
who not only sinned^ but “made Israel to sin.” 
Tiglath-pileser earned away the calf of Dan, 
and Shalmaneser that of Bethel. Some sup- 
pose, however, that the calves were imitations 
of the Hebrew cherubim. (See Aaron, J ero- 
boam.) 

C4hV?8^ OP OUR Lw?S (Hosea xiv. 2) is a 
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figurative expression, signifjjdng the fruits of 
our lips, or our offerings of praise to GocL 
The meaning of the figure is given by the 
apostle as “ the fruit of our lips, giving thanks 
to his name ” (Heb. xiii. 16). 

CALL. Besides its other and more common 
meanings, the word is often used in nearly the 
same sense as a verb of existence. “ He shall 
be called Wonderful” (Isa. ix. 0) — that is, he 
shall not only be wonderful, but shall be 
recognized as being Wonderful. When men 
give a name to any one, it is an evidence of the 
conclusion they have come to regarding his 
character. “ He shall bo called the JSon of the 
Most High” (liuke i. .T))— tliat is, he shall be 
the Son of the Most High, and also men shall 
call him so — shall acknowledge his pre-eminent 
and divine relation. 

('lALNEH (Gen. x. 10; Amos vi. 3) — one of 
the cities of Babylonia, built by Nimrod, and 
supi>osed to be the same with Calno (Isa. x. 0), 
Canneh (Ezek. xxvii. 23} , and tlu* Niffer of 
more mc^em times. It was situated <m tin* 
east bank of the Tigris, and was a place ot 
commercial iinT)ortance. 

OAliVARY— It occurs only in Imko 
xxiii. 33. and is called Oolnothn^ John xix. 17. 
It was tne name given to a place north of the 
ancient city of Jerusalem, perhaps half a mile 
distant fi'om the temi)le. The Kix>t now so 
called is within the ^\alls of tlie modern eitv. 
Its profier name was Golgotha or the place of 
a skxill^ either from its shape or from the 
circiunstance that it was the usual place of 
executing criminals. The first of these opinions 
is the more likely. The name is explained in 
Matthew, not a« a ]>lace of skulls, or as having 
any reference to a scene of ordinary public 
cxccutitms, but as ‘‘a ]>laco of a skull,” as if 
the locality hail borne some resemblance in iG 
elevation to this portion of the human IkkIv, 
It is, however, to l>e recollected that no placo 
was called Calvary— it being only the Latin 
translation of Koayfov, in Luke — .and that 
however familiar the phrase “ mount Calvary” 
is to us, the language is not found in Scripture. 

dcscript've enithet of this nature is added 
tt> it either by tne evangeliaLs <.>r the earliest 
Christian authors. 

The precise site of C’alvary has l>een m.atter 
of mucli dis])Ute. It could not have been 
W'holly unknown to tlie ancient church, th<*ugh 
there was no systematic attempt to identify 
aacred places till the fourth century an age of 
growing corruption ami suiHTstition. There 
is little doubt that, in the intervening centuries, 
many tmik pleasure in finding out the localities 
referreHl to in the Ciospels. Jerome, in his 
seventeenth letter to Marcella, says. " During 
the whole time, from the iisceiisiou of our Lord 
to the preitent day, tlirmigli t‘very age as it 
rolled on, bishops, martyrs, and men eminently 
elo<|uent in ecclesiastical learning came to 
Jerusalem, thinking themselves deficient in 
religious knowledge if they <lid not worshiji 
Chmt in those places from which the Gospel 
dawn burst from the cross.” Oilier wly 
writers and historians mentioxi the same thingi 
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Still these hints amount hot to certainty. 
Eusebimi says that the spot of the resurrectiod 
had, prior to the period of Constantine, “ been 
given up to oblivion and forgetfulness.” We 
never read of the apostles alluding to peculiar 
sacred places; and the Christians of the first 
century seemed not at all solicitous alxiut the 
localities described in the evangelical history, 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, is said, 
indeed, to have lighted upon the sm^t of the 
crucifixion, after no little inquiry and examina* 
tion; yet the miracles reporte<l in connection 
with the discovery, throw an air of suspicion 
over the whole transaction. “ A divine inti- 
mation had pointed out to her the spot ; and 
on her arrival at Jenisalem, she inquired 
diligently of the inliabitants. Yet the search 
was uncertain and difficult, in consequence of 
the obstructions by which ^he heathen ha<l 
sought to render tne spot inknown. These 
being all removed, the sacred sepulchre wa.s 
discovered, and by its side three crosses, with 
the tablet bearing the inscription VTitteq by 
Pilate. The tablet was separated from the 
cross; and now arose another dUemma, howto 
ascertain which of these three was the true 
cross. Macarius the bishop, who was present, 
suggested an appropriate means. A noble 
lady of .Terusalem lay sick of an incurable 
disease; the three crosses were presented to 
her in succession. The two first produced no 
effect; but at the approach of the third, she 
opened her eyes, recovered her strength, and 
sprang from her bed in perfect heMth. In 
constHpicnce of this discovery, Helena caused 
a splendid church to be erected over the spot 
nlicre the cros.ses were found.” — Rohinaon^i 
Besearehes^ ii. p. 14. 

And even the supposed connection of Helena 
with the finding of the cross is not fully 
ascertained. “ How are we to account for the 
entire silence of Eusebius as to any such dis- 
covery by Helena; supix:>rted as it is by the 
like silence of the ])ilgrim of Bordeaux, A.D. 
.Tk) ? Possibly Eusebius, the flatterer of 
Constantine, may have chosen to ascribe all 
to the i>iety and magnanimity of his jiatron; 
and while the church was building under 
the em]>eror s ausi)ices fur six or seven yeaw 
after Helena's death, her participation in it 
may have been unknown or overlooked by 
the pilgrim. However this may Ixv and not- 
witlistaiiding the sihmee of Eusebius, there 
would seem to be hardly any fact of his- 
b>rv better accredited than this alleged dis- 
covery (d tl»e true cross. All the historians 
of the ftdhming century relate the -circum- 
stances as ^\ith one voice, and ascribe^ it to 
the enternri^e of Helena. But this is not 
all Gynl, who wiis bishop of Jerusalem 
from A*i>. 34S onwanl, only some twenty 
years after tlie event, and who frequently 
siieaks of preaching in the chiuxih erected by 
the munificence of Ck>nstantine, mentions ex- 
pressly the finding of the cross under that 
emperor, and its existence in hia own day. So 
too Jerome, describing in A.D. 404 the journey 
of Faul:v, rtdates that m Jerusalem she not oiJy 
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performed her devotions in the Holy Sepulchre, 
but also prostrated herself before the cross in 
adoration, ^t neither of these fathers makes 
mention of Helena in any connection with 
either the cross or sepulchre.** — Jtobinson^s 
lUtearchea, ii., p. 16. 

Such peculiar variance in the accounts of 
those who lived nearest to the age of Helena 
casts discredit over the whole alleged trans- 
action. The silence of Eusebius cannot well 
be explained. N or can we give any vsatisf actory 
reason why C 3 n:il and J erome should eitlier be 
so ignorant of Helena’s good fortune, or should 
let the opportunity slip of recording it, and 
loading it with laborious eulogy. 'I’lie later 
historians, who make a sacred lieroine of the 
emperor’s mother, are not to be placed above 
those writy Ts either in veracity or credibility. 
Nay more, the story does not appear the same 
in the various accounts of it. Ambrose and 
Chrysostom speak of three crosses, the true one 
being known by ha\dng Pilate’s tablet still 
affixed to it. A few years after, Paulinus and 
Sulpicius, both in the West, speak of the true 
cross proving its identity by restoring a corpse 
to life; while the historians, Socrates, Sozo- 
men, and Theodoret, aver that the cross on 
which Jesus had di^ demonstrated its life- 
giving energy by restoring to immediate health 
a suffering woman at the point of death. Such 
peculiar discrepancies, along with the miracle 
tor which some of them vouch, and the de- 
mands on our credulity which they make — the 
want of harmony among the witnesses to an 
event of such moment, and the apparent 
tendency to exaggeration increasing w ith the 
distance at whi^ the writers lived from tlie 
era of the reputed discovery — do certainly 
summon us to pause and reflect, or rather 
leave on our minds the fearful impression that 
fraud and deception have been specially busy 
over a spot where homage was deemed neces- 
sarv to Incarnate Truth. 

A splendid church has been })uilt over the 
supposed site of the cross and the sepulchre. 
The building is vast and irregular, as it is in- 
tended to cover so many imi)ortant scenes. 
But the building belongs not to »5cripture or 
BibHc^ literature. 

The great probability is, that the supposed 
mte is not the true one. The place on which 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre is built was 
to all appearance within the wall of the 
ancient city. But Jesus “suffered without 
the gate.** On some spot beyond the limit of 
the city^ and yet not far from it, was the cross 
erectea and somewhere in the same locality 
was the sepulchre of Joseph. There was a 
third wall erected round J erusalem some years 
after our Lord’s decease; but the site now 
marked as Calvary seems to have stood within 
the old second wall Should this be demon- 
strated, the question is settled. The second 
wall, judging from the topographical descrip- 
tions of Josephus, must have included the 
which tradition has selected as the place 
dc the crucifixion and burial of Jesus. It 
began at the gate of Cknnath, close by the 
DO 
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tower of Hyppicus, and extended to the for- 
tress of Antonia,, on the north of the temple. 
Robinpon reasons thus:— “On viewing the 
city from the remains of the ancient Hyppiciis, 
as well as from the site of Antonia, we were 
satisfied that if the second wall might be sup- 
posed to have run in a straiglit line between 
those points, it would have left the church of 
the Holy Sejmlchre wutbout the city; and 
thus far iiavo settled the topographical part of 
the question. But it was not less easy to 
perceive, that in thus running in a straight 
course, the wall must also have left the Pool 
of Hezekiah on the outside; or, if it made 
a curve sufficient to include this pool, it would 
naturally also have included the site of the 
Sepulchre ; unless it made an angle expressly 
in order to exclude the latter spot. And 
further, as we have seen, Josephus distinctly 
testifies that the second wall ran in a circle 
or curve, obviously towards the north. Vari- 
ous other circumstances also, which go to sup- 
port the same view, such as the nature of tha 
ground, and the ancient towers at the Dam* 
ascus Gate, have already been enumerated. 
Adjacent to the wall on the north there was a 
space of level ground, on which Antiochns 
could erect his hundred towers. All this goes 
to show that the second wall must have 
extended further to the north than the site of 
the present church. Or, again, if we admit 
that this wall ran in a straight course, then 
the whole of the lower city must have been 
confined to a small triangle ; and its breadth 
between the temple and the site of the sepulchre 
— a space of less than a (juarter of an English 
mile— was not equal to that of many 8<|uare8 in 
London and New York. Yet we know that 
this lower city at the time of the crucifixion 
was extensive and populous; three gates led 
from it to the temple ; and ten years later 
Agrippa erected the third wall far beyond the 
limits of the iiresent city, in order to shelter 
the extensive suburbs which hef(.)re were un- 
protected. These .suburbs could not well have 
arisen within the short interval of ten years; 
hut must already have existed before the time 
of our Lord’s crucifixion. 

“After examining all these circumstances 
rejieatedly upon the siH)t, and, .as 1 hope, with- 
out prejudice, the mimls of both my com- 
panion and myself were forced to the conviction 
that the hypothe8i.s which makes the second 
wall so run as to exclude the alleged site of the 
Holy Sepulchre is, on topographical grounds, 
untenable and impossible. Jf there was pre- 
judice upon my own mind, it was certainly in 
favour of an opposite result; for I went to 
J erusalem strongly prepossessed with the idea 
that the alleged site might have lain without 
the second wall 

“ But even if such a view could be admitted, 
the existence of populous suburlis on this part 
is stroTsgly at vanance with the probability 
that here should have been a place of execu- 
tion. with a garden and sepulchre. The tomt^ 
of the ajicienta were not usually within theit 
cities, nor among their habitations; and ex* 
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oepting those of the kings on Zion, there is no 
evidence that sepulchres existed in Jerusalem.’* 
— IteseareheSf ii. pp. 68-70. 

On the other hand, Chateaubriand and 
I^martine were entranced with the locality, 
and yielded their mind easily to ])re8ent im- 
pressions, strengthened by constitutional sus- 
ceptibility and early religious education. Yet 
it is only justice to state, that llobinson’s 
views, arguments, and measurements have not 
produced universal conviction. The distin- 
guished German winter von Kaumer declares 
that his ojunions have n{)t been changed by 
Robinson’s statements, and he still inclines to 
the great probability of the present site being 
the real one. Schubert, another writer of the 
same country, expresses himself similarly. 
The same view is virtually maintained by 
Scholz, who denies the identity of th« spot of 
the crucifixion, but admits that of the sepulchre ; 
and by Krafft, l)oth of Gennany. Tresident 
Olin, too, a coiuitryman of Dr. Robinson’s, 
and who travelled after him in J’alestine, 
holds the same opinion with these illustrums 
foreigners. Wilson^ however, in lii.s “J^amls 
of the Bible,” coincides with Robinson, and so 
do the deputation from the Church of Scot- 
land who visited Palestine some vears ago. 
Williams, who waa chaplain to Bishop Alex- 
ander at Jerusalem, made a vir)lent attack on 
Itobinson, but without overthrowing his posi- 
tion; and was followevl up by Schulze, the 
Prussian consul in the Holy t/ity. This con- 
troversy, in which Lord Nugent, Buckingham, 
Elliot, Wilde, Measor, Fergus.son, Stanley, 
Willis. De Vogue, Tobler. and other travellers 
have engaged, is so minute and lengthy that 
we cannot even abridge it. We are satisfied 
that the identity of the present site with the 
ancient Golgotha cannot be satisfactorily 
maintained. It is long since Willibald and 
l)e Vitry expressed their (hmbts, and since 
Ouaresmius silenced sucli doubts, by ascribing 
them to the 8tui)idity of Western heresy. The 
contest yet continues, A vivid account <if the 
scene and holy fire at Easter may be found in 
Stanley’s Fakstuic, p. 460. 

The scenes of (’alvaiy, ns detailed by the 
evangelists, aret full of i>athetic interest to 
every genuine disci; »le. After an unjust trial, 
and amidst the hootmgs of the multitude, \\ lus 
the Saviour led away to an ignominious execu- 
tion. Painting bene.ath the weight tif the cn^ss 
which he carnetl, lie vas ix'lieved of it, anti 
Simon forced to bear it. Possibly Simon 
had recc^Hfdzed him, or expres-sed some 8>uii- 
pathy for him, when, as a tit i>enalty for such 
on offence, the sohliers compelled him to carry 
the instrument of tortim* and death. (See 
Crccifixion.) Many of Ghrist's friends were 
there, and wept with an^iish at the cruel 
Indignities heaped upon their Master. But 
the sentence was inflicted while the Divine 
sufferer presented a fervent prayer for the 
pardon ox his murderers. Amidst insult and 
mockery from the soldiers and the crowd, 
Jaeus at length expired. The heaven was 
dadc-'the sun could not look on the spectacle. 
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Nature trembled, as if in sympathy with the 
agonies of her Lord — ^the rocks were shatter^ 
and the tenants of the grave awoke. A new 
religious era commenc^ when those words 
were uttered, It is FiNisHED—the vail of the 
temple was * * rent in twain from top to bottom.” 
Old prophecy was realized, which declared, 
“ and he was numbered among transgressors 
for he was crucified between two thieves. The 
ritual econf)my received its fulfilment when he 
“ offered himself without spot to God.” The 
^eat struggle with the god of this -world then 
issued in victory on the cross. “Having 
siMuled principalities and powers, he made a 
snow of them openly, triumphing over them in 
it” (Col. ii. 15). To this moment of woe and 
of triumph, of shame and of glory, all eternity 
will look back, and behold sin expiated, Satan 
defeated, God reconciled, and a w’orld saved, 
(See Golgotha.) 

CAMEL — cat'rier (Matt xxiii. 24). 0.]he 

name is almost the same in iironunciation with 
the Hebrew^ term Gamal, which denotes this 
animal. Many give the Hebrew verb, whence 
the noun comes, the sense of revenge, and 
supjiose that the camel i.s named for his re- 
vengeful disposition ; and ancient authors are 
quoted, such as Aristotle and .^rian, to prove 
that camels do not forget injuries, but quickly 
retaliate them. But the meaning wo have 
given to the original term is its simple primitive 
sense; and the name so understood is aptly 
applied to this “beast of burden.” “The 
camels,” says the old traveller Sandys, in his 
quaint style, “are the ships of Arabia, their 
seas are the deserts,— a creature formed for 
bunlen.” The camel is a well-known and 
highly useful animal in eastern countries, and, 
by the law' of Mo.ses, unclean (Lew xi. 4 ; Deut, 
xiv. 7). He is usually 6 or 7 feet in height, 
and is exceedingly docile and patient of labour* 
His feet are constructed witn a tough elastio 
sole, w'hich prevents them from sinking in the 
.san<l. Th.at species most generally referred to 
in Scripture lias iqKm the back one hump, 
while the Bactrian camel has tw’o bunches. 
Those humps or prt>tul>e ranees jdeld to pressure, 
and form a sort of siuUlle. on which his burden 
is Laid (Isa., xxx. 6). The dromedary is a 
smaller and nimbler species (Is.a. Ixvi. 20; Jer, 
ii. 2d). Within the iKnly of the camel is a 
cavity, di\ ided into little apartments or cells 
that fill when the animal drinks, which usually 
occupies him a quarter of an hour, and this 
supply serves him for twenty or thirty days 
while he traverses the desert. His food is 
coarse, as leaves, twip, thistles, &c., Ac. 
’rhe.se <]iuditie8 all combine to adapt the animal 
to the countries ho inhabits, and to the servicaa 
retpiired of him. He is i^erhaps more sure- 
ft>otetl than the ass, more easily supported, and 
capable of an incomparably greater burden. 
Hence the i>eople of the East call the camel 
the laud'Ship^ or ship of the desert. Merchaiio 
dise is coiiveytKl through such dreary wastes 
by these living vehicles, which a kmd 
vidence has adapted to such drudgexy, Tha 
c^el U taught to kneel as he receives his loadi 
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and while the process is going on, often utters 
cries of anger and impatience. But his perse- 
verance is gr^t : day after day he jogs on, with 
sullen tenacity, till the journey is completed. 
He is fed only once in twenty-four hours, but 
his long neck enables him to crop the few 
plants which he passes on his march. He can 
carry a burden ot 6(X) or 800 pounds, at the rate 
of 30 miles a day; and on short journeys, 1,000 
to 1,200 pounds. Chains and other trappings, 
useful or ornamental, were sometimes fastenetl 
to the camel’s neck (Judg. viii. 21, 26). The 
flesh and milk are used for food, and the hair, 
which is short, and softer than that of the ox 
kind, is useful for garments (Matt. iii. 4). 
(See Camel’s Hair.) Out of its skin are 
made soles, thongs, straps, sacks, and water- 
bottles, and its dung is the common fuel, ^rhe 
ordinary life of the camel is from thirty to fifty 
years. 

For all these reasons the camel has been exten- 
sively employed in the East, and that at a very 
earlv period. The merchants of those sultry 
lands subjected it to their service in long pa.st 
ages. The picture is an old one — “ A company 
of Ishmaelites came from Cilead, with their 
camels bearing spicery, and balm, and myrrh, 
going to carry it down to Egypt” (Gen. xxxvdi. 
25). Individuals, too, used camels for a con- 
veyance, sometimes in riding, sometimes in 
canying private stores (Gen. xxiv. 64). So in 
1 K1. X. 2 it is said of the queen of Sheba, 
“She came to Jerusalem with a very great 
train, with camels that bare spices.’’ “So 
Hazael took forty camels’ burden” (2 Ki. viii. 
9). Their possession was, in consequence, 
r^farded as wealth. J ob is said to have had 
3,000 camels; and that Arabian clan, the 
Midianite.s, are spoken of as being, themselves 
and their camels, without number (Judg. vii. 
12). Camels were also made servicealde in 
war. They dragged the heavy and clumsy 
armaments of those times. Sometimes they 
carried the warriors themselves (1 Sam. xxx. 
17). Diodorus Siculus says, the Arabians set 
two warriors, back to back, on each camel, 
the one for the advance, the other for the 
retreat. The Arabians of the army of Xerxes 
were all moimted on camels, according to 
Herodotus. 

The camel, in addition to all its other ele- 
ments of usefulness, supplies an important 
article of food in its milk. We read in Gen. 
xxxii. 15 that Jacob jiurposed to make a 
present for Esau of “thirty milch camels with 
their colts.” The milch camels among the 
Arabs are very highly valued. Pliny says, 
in his natural history, that this animal gives 
milk for a very long season. Niebuhr relates, 
“that among other dishes presented to him 
by the Arabs at MenayrOj there was also 
camels’ milk. That it was indeed considered 
cooing and healthy in these hot countries, but 
that it was so clammy, that when a Anger is 
dipped into it. and drawn up again, the milk 
baa^ down from it like a thread.’’— 
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sixigulM power of the camel to go with- 
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out water seems also to be of the same nature 
as that of the sheep, at least in its manifesta- 
tion; though in a far greater degree. The 
dew and the juice of grass and herbs are 
sufficient for them in ordinary cases ; though, 
when the pasturage has become dry, the Arabs 
water their flocks every two days, and the 
camels every three. The longest trial to which 
we subjected our camels in respect to water 
was from Cairo to Suez, four days ; yet some of 
them did not drink even then, altnough they 
had only the driest fodder. But at all times 
the camel eats and drinks little, and secretes 
little; he is a cold-blooded, heavy, sullen 
animal, having little feeling and little suacejiti- 
bility for pain. Thistles and briars and thorns 
be crops and chews with more avidity than the 
.softest green fodder ; nor does he seem to feel 
pain from blows or pricks, unless they are 
very violent. 

“There is nothing graceful or sprightly in 
any camel, old or young: all is mis-shaj^en, 
ungainly, and awkward. The young have 
nothing frisky or playful; but in all their 
movements are as staid and s<jber as their 
dams. In this resi)ect, how unlike to the 
lamb!” — Robinson, Researches, ii. p. 632. 

Lord Nugent says of the camel— “He is 
never young. The yearlings, of whom we see 
large troo]>s xmstunng by the sides of their 
dams wherever there is a patch of scanty ver- 
dure in the desert, never frisk. They have 
the same look, the same action, they aspire to 
the same roar with those of the caravan.” — 
Lands, Classical and Sailed, pj). 149. 

Admirably a< lap ted to the desert regions 
which are their home, they yet constitute one 
of the evils which travelling in the desert brings 
with it. Their long, slow, rolling, or rocking 
I gait, although not at fjiNt very unpleasant, 
becomes exceedingly fatiguing, so that one is 
often more exhausted in riding 25 miles uiK)n 
a camel, than travelling 50 on horseback. 
Yet without them, how could such journeys 
he performed at all? Nay, the horse would 
soon perish if sulqected to the same coarse 
and scanty food, or the severe and continued 
slavery of the camel. The Arabians sjjeak the 
truth only, when they say, — “Job’s beast is a 
monument of God’s mercy.” 

Their well-known habit of lying down upon 
the breast to receive their burdens, is not, as is 
often supposed, merely the result of training ; 
it is an admirable adaptation of their nature to 
their destiny as carriers. This is their natural 
position of rejwse; as is shown, too, by the 
callosities ux)on the joints of the legs, and 
especially by that upon the Tbreast, which 
serves as a pedestal oeneath the huge body. 
Hardly less wonderful is the adaptation of their 
broad-cushioned foot to the arid sands and 
gravelly soil which it is their lot chiefly to 
traverse. 

Travellers sometimes throw over the camel, 
upon the top of his burden, a pair of panniers, 
in which they ride, one on either side. A 
covered box, Uke a carriage body, is sometimes 
hung upon uie anhnal in the samt manner, and 
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in these females may ride and be sheltered 
from the heat. These are not unlike a roofed 



cradle, with back, head, and sides like an easy 
chair. Folds of caroeting or other thick stuff 
are spread upon the back of the animal, for the 
hamper to rest upon, and the conveniences of 
travelling are carried in the basket, or apart- 
ment underneath the traveller. It is therefore 
easy to see, from the preceding cut, how 
Hachel might liave concealed her father’s idols 
(Gen. xxxi. 34). The camel is said to choc)8e 
ruinous and desolate places for his habitations ; 
and hence the force of the ])rophetic lan^age 
respecting Rabbah (Ezek. xxv. 5), though tlie 
prophecy would be abundantly verified if the 
place should merely become a stopping place 
for caravans. 

The expressioti in Matt. xix. 24, “It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter intt> the kingdom 
of God,” is figurative, denoting something 
beyond human i)ower. The same form of 
expression is used among the Malays ami by 
the rabbins in respect to the ele]duiut. Some 
critics would alter the spelling of the Greek 
word rendered cuwif/, to make it signify a 
but without anv proof or necessity. The Koran 
has a similar phra.sc too— a proof of its general 
occurrence as a proverb over the East, — “The 
impious man who, in his pride, will accuse our 
doctrine of falsehood, shall find the gates of 
heaven shut, nor can he enter there till a camel 
shall pass through the needle’s eye.” Another 
figurative expression occurs, ]\fatt. xxiii. 24, 
in which the inconsistency of the scribes and 
Pharisees (who attended the most unim^r- 
tant ceremonies of their religion, while they 
were unjust, unmerciful, and faithle.ss), is 
compared to one who should very carefully 
strain out (not a<) a gnat or other piall insect 
from the liquor he was about to drink, and yet 
leave in the vessel, to bo swallowed, an animal 
08 large as a camel. It may be remarked that 
“outj and not “at,” is the word used in 
Archbishop Parker’s Bible of 1568. (See 
Brink.) 

Camel’s Hair was made into cloth (Matt, 
iii. 4 ; 2 KL i. ‘ 8 ; Zech. xiii. 4). Sometimes 
the fabric was wrought of the finest and softest 
part of the hair, ana was then a very rich and 
iiurariaus article of dress. A coarser kind 
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was used for the covering of tents, and for tha 
tmper garments of shepherds and camel-drivers. 
Travellers tell us that modem dervises wear 
cloth of this kind, and also leathern girdles. 
We know that John the Baptist’s raiment was 
of this kind, for it is put in opposition to SOFT 
RAIMENT (Matt. xi. 8 ; Luke vii. 25). 

CAMELEON. (See Chameleon.) 

CAMP (Exod. xvi. 13). This term is fre- 
q^uently used in refei’ence to the movements of 
the children of Israel ; and many passages of 
the Levitical law relate to things that are 
to be done within or without the camp. 

Forty-one different encampments or stations 
on the journey through the wilderness are 
mentioned in Nura. xxxiii. The entire space 
occupied by the encampment must have been 
very large, for its population in whole must 
have exceeded two millions. A traditionary 
description of the “Camp” is given by Jose- 
phus, Book III., Chap, xii., p. 159: — “When 
they set up the tabernacle, they received it 
into the midst of their camp, three of the 
tribes pitching their tents on each side of it, 
and road.s were cut through the midst of these 
tents. It was like a well-appointed market; 
and everything was there ready for sale in 
due order; and all sorts of artificers were in. 
the shop.s ; and it resembled nothing so much 
as a city that sometimes was moveable and 
sometimes fixed. The jiriests had the first 
places about the tabernacle; then the Levitea, 
who, because their whole multitude was 
reckoned from tliirty days old, were 23, 8^) 
males. And during the time that the cloud 
stood over the tabernacle, they thought proper 
to stay in the same place, as supi^osing that 
God tiiere inhabited among them: but when 
that removed, they journeyed also. 

“ Moreover, ]Moses was the inventor of the 
form of their trumpet, which was made of 
silver. Two trumpets being made, one of 
them wa.s sounded when they required the 
nudtitude to come together to congregations. 
When the first of them gave a signal, the 
heads of the tribes were to assemble, and to 
consult about the affairs to them properly 
belonging ; but when they gave the signal by 
both of them, they called the multitude to- 
gether. W^henever tlie tabernacle was re- 
moved, it was done in this solemn order. At 
the first ahum of the trumpet, those whose 
tents were on the east quarter preimred to 
remove; when the second signal was pven, 
those that were on the south quarter did the 
like ; in the next place, the tal^rnacle was 
taken to inecos, and was carried in the midst 
of six tril>eH that went before, and of six that 
followtHl, all the Levites assisting about the 
tal>eniat'le ; when the thirl signal was «ven, 
that part which had their tents towards the 
we.st jnit themselves into motion ; and at the 
fourth signal, those on the north did so like- 
wise.” 

The form of encamping is particularly pre- 
scribed in Num. ii. 2 ; iii. The whole body of the 
people, embracing upwards of 6(X),000 &htiEiff 
men, b^des women and children, were^med 
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hi four divisions, three tribes constituting a The flowers are clustered like the lilac, and 
division, so that the tabeniacje was enclosed in the leaves, when dried and pulverized, xnake 
a hollow square. Each of tliese divisions had an orange dye, with which the females stain 
a standard, as well as each tribe, and each of their hands and feet. The ladies of the East 


the large family associations of which the 
tribes were composed. Each tribe had its 
captain or commander assigned by God’s direc- 
tion, ' The view of such a mass of people 
maintaining the most perfect order and subor- 
dination might well excite the admiration of 
the beholder (Num. xxiv. 2-5). 

The mode in which the camp was arranged 
displays the wisdom and foresight of Moses. 
TOe tribes cherished a peculiar rivahy, and 
were jealous of each other — nay, were some- 
times restive under the authority of Moses. 
The schism that happened after Solomon’s 
death was the prodjct of feelings long in 
operation. Ephiaim and Judah were the 
rival tribes, and each wished the sovereignty. 
It was necessary for Moses so to dispose of the 
tribes as to allay all such disturbing animosi- 
ties, to satisfy each that it enjoyed its honours 
and prerogatives unimpaired. The tribes of 
Judan ana Joseph (or Ephraim) occupied the 
post of honour, the one in the front, the other in 
the rear. Th^ were thus kept as far asunder 
as possible. Judah led the van ; but Joseph 
could number in its rank the military leader 
Joshua. Judah had along with it Issachar 
and Zebulun, younger sons of the same mother 
with Judah, to wit, of Leah. The tribe of 
Joseph, guarding the rear, consisted of Joseph’s 
two sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, along with 
Bachel’s only other son, Benjamin. Reuben 
was the elder son of Jacob, and had forfeited 
hia birthright; yet his tribe are soothed by 
being placed at the head of another division. 
The conspiracy of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
is explained on these jirinciples. Korah was 
rung from a family (perhaps an elder family) 
the same tribe with Aaron, and felt himself 
overlooked in the distribution of the priest- 
hood. The rebuke of Moses to the Levite 
rebels proves this (Num. xvi. 9-11). Again, 
Datban. Abiram, and On belonged to tlie 
tribe 01 Reuben, which did not enjoy the 
pre-eminence to which it thought itself en- 
titled, and on that account was factious and 
discontented. Besides, the situation of these 
parties in the encampment gave them oppor- 
tunities for hatching a revolt. Reuben oc- 
cupied the south side of the tabernacle, and 
^e space between Reuben and the tabernacle 
was filled by the Kohathites, to which Korah 
belonged, ^ese coincidences in the narrative 
prove its authority — show it to have been the 

S reduction of an eye-witness. They are natural 
elineations. introduced without artifice — 
evidences of a genuine authorship, which can 
neither be counterfeited nor gainsaid. I'heir 
stoen^h U€fs in their simplicity and unde- 
tigned occurrence. 

CAMPHIRE (Song i. 14 i iv. 13). The 
plant called copher in Hebrew, and stiU 
Ichofreh by the Nubians, is of great beauty and 
fragrance. ' It mws in Egypt and other 
countries of the East, and is called al-hcnna, 
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are very partial to this plant. They hold it in 
their hands, carry it in their bosoms, and keep 
it in their apartments. A dye is prejmred 
from the leaves, which is very much used in 
staining the lips and nails of the fingers of a 
yellowish red hue. The fingers of the E^f 3 rptian 
mummies bear the traces of tliis i>ecuhar pre- 
paration, What we call camphor is an entirely 
different substance. 

CANA OF Galilee (John ii. 1). According 
to a long-received opinion, it is a small village 
about 5 miles north-west of Nazareth. This 
village, now calleil Kefr Kenna, is under the 
government of a Turkish officer, and contains 
perhaps 300 inhabitants, chiefiy catholics, 
Some, like Robinson, deny that Kefr Kenna 
is Cana, and hold it to be Kana-el-Jelil ; 
for the ijrevalenco of an ancient name among 
the common peoi)le is strong evidence for the 
identity of an ancient site. The modem name, 
too, is identical with the old one, and stands the 
same in the Arabic version of the New Testa- 
ment ; while the form Kefr Kenna can only be 
twisted by force into a like shape. 

It was in this place that our Saviour per- 
fonned the miracle of changing water into 
wine. It was here, also, that the nobleman 
applied to Christ to heal his son, who was sick 
in Capernaum, and at the ix)int of death ; and 
by his divine will, without a word or action, 
and even at a distance of 30 miles from the 
sick-bed, the disease was checked and the child 
recovered. Nathanael was a native of this 
idace. 

Another town of the same name (Kanah) 
belonged to the tribe of Asher, and seems to 
have been near Sidon (Josh. xix. 28). 

CANAAN — son of Ham and grandson ol 
Noah. Ham having been guilty of criminal 
conduct towards his father, a prophetic curse 
was pronounced by Noah on so much of Ham’s 
posterity as should descend from and through 
Canaan. This fearful penalty is thus detailed : — 
“Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants 
shall he be unto liis brethren” (Gen. ix. 24, 25). 

To speculate upon the peculiar form of sin 
which Ham committed, or of the connection of 
Canaan with it, is, in the absence of definite 
information, altogether in vain. Some, with- 
out foundation, would alter the text, guided 
^ some of the ancient versions, ana read — 
Cursed be Ham the father of Canaan. It was 
especially in the line of Canaan that the curse 
was to run. His posterity was numerous, and 
were subjugated by the Israelites, the progeny 
of Shem, when they took iiossession of the 
promised land. In this servitude was Notdi^s 
prophecy fulfilled (2 Chr. viii. 7-9). There is 
no warrant for believing that the negro race 
are specially included in this old malediction. 
The Syrians and Carthagenians, spruM from 
Cansian, were also subdued W Greek and Roman 
descendants of Japhet. Hannibal, when he 
felt the unconquerable supremacy of Romei 
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exclaimed, as if the pressure of the anathema 
had weighed heavily on his spirit — “ I recog- 
nize the doom of Carthage.’* 

Canaan, land op (Gen. xii. 6). The term 
Canaan signifies Um country, in contrast with 
Aram,* which means high country or table 
land, and signifies the territory inhabited 
by the offspring of Canaan, who were hence 
called Canaanites, and which was given by 
God to the children of Israel, the msterity 
of Abraham^ as their possession (Gen. xv. 
18-21). Their original Ixiundaries are sup- 
posed to have been mount Lebanon on 
the north, the wilderness of Arabia (Shur, 
Paran, and Zin) on the south, and the river 
Jordan on the east. On the west, their po.s- 
sessions extended at some noints to the margin 
of the Mediterranean. Their boundaries on 
this side were partially restricted by the 
Philistines, who held the low lands and strong 
cities along the shore (Gen. x. 10). Besides 
the ixissessions of the Israelites, the land of 
Canaan embraced Phoenicia on the north and 
Philistia on the south-west (Zeph. ii. 5). 

Canaan proper is usually said to lie between 
31° and 33° 16' of north latitude, and 34° 26' and 
*16° of east longitude. The length of Canaan 
from north to south was about 158 miles, and 
the width did not exceed 40 miles in average 
breadth ; but the breadth is very unequal, being 
at some points at least 80 miles. Including 
the territorv of the tribes east of the Jordan, 
it consisted ])robably of about 19,000 square 
miles, with 530 persons to the square mile. Its 
towns were usually set upon hills — Hebron, , 
3,209; Jerusalem, 2,610; Bethel, 2,400; Beth- 
lehem, 2,704: Safed, 2,755 feet above the level 
of the sea. It is a land of hills— rounded and 
lum])ish. like those in the southern counties of 
Bcotlanci. The original promise to Abraham 
extended beyond Canaan proper, and was real- 
ized in the early reigns of David and Solomon. 
It would seem that the tenn Canaan waa 
applied at an earlier period, specially, and in 
accordance with its original meaning, to tlie 
low-lying coasts of Pha*nicia. The woman 
styled in Matthew a woman of Canaan, is 
called in Mark a Syro-Phauiician. 

Canaan, invasion of. The country was 
entered by the Israelites on the cast side, at a 
}K)int of the Jordan opposite Jericho. The 
tribes of Gad and Keuben and half the tribe of 
Manasseh had selected possessions for them- 
selves on the east of Jordan, from the conquests 
which had been made on their march. The 
command to invade Canaan, and take possession 
of it, is detailed in Num. xxxiii. 51-56. The 
apiX)rtionment of the land so obtained was 
made by what would be called, in modern 
phrase, a board of commissioners, consisting 
of Eleazar the high priest, Joshua, and the 
twelve chiefs of the tribes ; and this was done 
in such a way that each tribe occupied a dis- 
tinct section, and each family a distinct lot, 
BO that every neighbourhood was made up of 
family relations. 

The expulsion of the Canaanites. is an act 
-perfectly defensible, and consistent with the 
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strictest principles of justice. The measure of 
their iniquities was full (Lev. xviiL 24-28). 
The kind of jud^ent visited upon them was 
much more strikingly illustrative of the power 
and presence of God than a pestilence or 
earthquake ; and the extermination of all their 
authority and influence was necessary to pre- 
vent the Israelites from being seduced into 
their alxuninable practices. Much, indeed, 
has been said and written on the invasion and 
conquest of Canaan, in disparagement of Scrip- 
ture. The difficulty lies in G(^’8 employment 
of the Israelites for the execution of his 
vengeance. They were to wage a war of 
extirpation with the inhabitant^ (Deut. xx. 

1 0-18. There is some doubt as to the precise 
meaning of the language employed, whether it 
mean that jjeace was to be offered only to 
the cities far off, and not belonging to Canaan, 
while no terms of amnesty or surrender were to 
be proclaimed to the towns of the Canaanites. 
Many hold the oi)inion that Canaan was to be 
subdued mthout condition, without reserve. 
On the other hand, many affirm that they 
were commanded previously to offer terms of 
jieace to all the Canaanitish cities, and only in 
the event of the rejection of tliis offer, were 
the inhabitants to be destroyed. Whatever 
city received this offer, its inhabitants were to 
become the vassals of Israel— a lot which, 
according to the mild laws of servitude, was 
very tolerable. Tlie chief proof adduced 
for this opinion is founded on Deut. xx. 10, 
&c. “When thou comest nigh unto a city 
to fight against it, then proclaim j^eace unto 
it. And it shall be, if it make thee answer of 
I>eace, and open unto thee, then it shall be, 
that all the people that is found therein shall 
be tributaries unto thee, and they shall serve 
thee.” It is no doubt expressly stated in this 

5 massage that, when about to besiege a city, the 
[sraeUtes were bound to offer, in the first place, 
terms of peace, which if accepted, the lives of 
the inhabitants were to be spared ; but they 
were to become vassals. But in ver. 15 it is 
stated, with e<iual explicitness, that this regula- 
tion applied only to forei^ enemies (“Thus 
shalt tliou do unto all the cities which are very 
far off from thee, which are not of the cities of 
these nations”) ; while in ver. 16-18, its appli- 
cation to the (\anaanites is expressly disallowed, 
and their total extermination commanded. 
“But of the cities of these people, which 
the Lord thy God doth give thee for an 
inheritance, tliou shalt save alive nothing that 
breathe th.” 

Besides, the period of J ewish history to which 
the quotation refers is misunderstood. Heng- 
stenberg, and those who ludd the view whicii 
he advocates, suppose the command to refer to 
the invasion of Canaan, and to describe the 
mamier in which the Hebrews wore to take 
possession of the country. But we understand 
it to refer to warfare practised after they were 
located in the land of promise. The command 
supposes the nation already settled. It sup- 
poses the invasion over, and refers to battles 
fought by them after the establishment of the 
101 
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commonwealth. The passage which forms the 
theme of dispute, though appear^ to stand by 
itself, in consequence of the arbitrary division 
of chapters in tne English version, is in reality 
only a portion of a section of the Mosaic law, 
the preamble of which is found in Deut. xix. 1 : 
“When the Lord thy God hath cut olf the 
nations, whose land the Lord thy God giveth 
thee, and thou succeedest them, and dwellest 
in their cities, and in their bouses.” Bearing 
this in mind, we find that the law, with re- 
gard to the Canaanites, is more easily under- 
stood. It refers to Canaanites unsubdued at 
the first conquest of the country, and .still 
remaining in the land. There was danger of 
forming an alliance 'W'ith them, and they were 
therefore to be treated as implacable ene- 
mies. If this view of the ambiguous section be 
adopted, it must be regarded as giving no dis- 
tinct opinion on the controverted topic of the 
invasion of Canaan. 

Still it* is true that the war against the | 
inhabitants of Canaan was one of extirpation 
(Exod. xxiii. 31-33). The original dwellers 
were to be dispossessed of their territory. But 
we do not suppose that this ejection needed to 
be one of wanton cruelty. Some circumstances 
show that it was accompanied with mercy. 
All the inhabitants were not destroyed. They 
remained even to the age of David and 
Solomon, and in the reign of the latter were 
reduced to a state of servitude. Such evident 
weakness on their part implies that they might 
have been exterminated had their conquerors 
chosen. Perhaps the command to destroy 
them refers as much to their overthrow as 
nations, as to their massacre as individuals 
(Deut. vii 1, 2). The Gibeonites, indeed, 
obtained a league by fraud from J oshua, and 
represented themselves as not belonging to 
Canaan, but as having come from a far country. 
It has been argued that they denied their 
country, because they felt that if they were 
ascert^ed to be Canaanites, no alliance could 
be formed with them on the contrary, they 
would all be slain. But it is to be remembered 
that the Gibeonites made a ijrofession of faith 
in Jehovah (Josh. ix. 9). Now, what they 
wanted was a league on equal terms, an 
advantage which none of the Canaanitish tribes 
could obtain. They knew that no such league 
could be formed with them had their country 
been known (Exod. xxxiv. 11, 12) ; and so, to 
secure their end, they feigned that they had 
inarched from a great distance. Another 
proof that extermination did not necessarily 
unply individual massacre is found in the 
record of the conquest of Canaan ^ven in 
Josh, xi 16-20: “There was not a city that 
made p^e with the children of Israel, save 
the Hjvites, the inhabitants of Gibeon: all 
other they took in battle. For it was of the 
liord to biarden their hearts, that they should 
come against Israel in battle, that he might 
destroy them utterly, and that they might 
hi^ve no favour, but that be might destr^ 
them as the Lord commanded Moses.” It 
WO^ appear from the last verse that opposi- 
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tion in battle was necessary to warrant utter 
destruction without favour; and it seems to 
be implied, that if no contest and hostilities 
had taken place, life, on certain conditions, 
might have been spared, and “favour” might 
have been found, and that the purpose to fight 
with Israel sprung from that reckless obstinacy 
and sullen infatuation which, as also in the 
case of Pharaoh, is represented as a hardening 
of the heart by God. The Jews have a tradi- 
tion that Joshua, before he invaded any of the 
seven nations, accompanied his declaration of 
war with a threefold proclamation, which, as 
quoted from the Kabbi Samuel Ben Nachman, 
runs thus: “Joshua sent three letters to the 
land of the Canaanites, before the Israelites 
invaded it, or rather proposed three thinra: 
Let those who choose to fly, fly ; let those \vmo 
choose peace, enter into trea^ ; let those who 
choose war, take up aims. In consequence of 
this, the Girgashite.^, believing the power of 
God, fled away, retreating into Africa: the 
Gibeonites entered into a league, and thus 
continued inliabitants of the land of Israel: 
the one-and- thirty kings made war and fell.” 
Selden remarks, “That what is here related 
of the flight into Africa wonderfully agrees 
with the history in the Talmud, according to 
which, the Africans ai)plied to Alexander the 
Great, and laid claim to this part of the land 
of Israel as their patenial territory, on this 
very pretence; and also a^ees ^vith that 
ancient inscription in Mauritania Tingitaiia, 
jireserved by Procopius, which declares that 
the ancient inhabitants had fled thither from 
the face of Joshua, the son of Nun. But this 
emigration of the Girgashites may not have 
been universal, as their name occurs in the 
list of the nations who fought against Israel ” 
(Josh. xxiv. 11). Yet as it occurs only this 
once, while the other six nations are constantly 
enumerated as carrying on the war, this men- 
tion of them seems a recai)itulation of the 
nations whose land God delivered into the 
hands of the Jews, according to his promise 
(Deut. vii. 1 ; Josh. iii. 10), rather than a 
positive assertion of their having been per- 
severingly engaged in the war. If they fled at 
its very commencement, this accounts for their 
having been mentioned exactly as they are, 
before the invasion under Joshua began, in the 
divine iiromise that the seven nations shduld 
be cast out, and in this recapitulation, but 
nowhere in the distinct history of the war — a 
coincidence which strongly confirms the tradi- 
tion of their flight, and of the cause to which 
it is imputedj the warning given them by 
the proclamation of Joshua mentioned above 
(Graves’ Lect. on the Pentateuch, p. 196). 

But God employed the Hebrews to slay and 
dispossess the Canaanites. Tfue, but the ele- 
ments also warred against the aborigines, and 
insects were sent among them. The invaders 
were taught a salutary lesson. They were 
trained to feel God’s own abhorrence of idolatry 
and pollution in the ve^ punishments whicn 
they were instrumental in inflicting, anc^ were 
I taught through this sad experience the penalty 
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to be inflicted on themselves, should they apos- 
tatize. The land so secured by their exertions 
and sacrifices, under the blessing of God, would 
be far more mghly valued, and more patrioti- 
cally defended, tnan if it had been given to 
them “empty, swept, and garnished.” They 
were shown that though they stood in a peculiar 
relation to God, they were left to depend ujion 
themselves — that no miracles would be wrought 
to accomplish any result, however desirable, 
which their own energies and valour eouhi 
secure. Thus their war against Canaan had a 
salutary effect on the Hebrews themselves. It 
proved to the J ews that they were commanded 
to exterminate the seven nations, not from any 
principle of personal resentment or national hos- 
tility, out merely as criminals, condemned by 
Goa ; and they were solemnly bound to exercise 
exactly the same severity towards any of their 
own nation who should apostatize to idolatry. 
The idolatrous Hebrew city or Hebrew tribe 
was to be totally exterminated as well as the 
nations of Canaan. If the most beloved 
brother, or the chosen friend of the Jew, the 
wife of his bosom, or the child of his hopes, 
should worship false Gods, it was commanded 
that he should j^ursue this dearest object of 
his affection even unto death : “His eye was 
not to spare, neither was he to show pity unto 
him.” And these reasons are in full harmony 
with the sentiments of the Psalmist, when he 
describes the expulsion of the Canaanites (Ps. 
xliv. 1-3). 

But still it may be objected that the Hebrews 
were taught a bad lesson in their being com- 
manded to rob another nation of its property. 
It may be replied that God has a sovereign 
right overthe property and possessions of men ; 
and that by offending him, the human owners 
lose any claim they may have for a season 
enjoyed. Bishop Butler, in his Analotjii^ truly 
and profoundly says : — “Indeed, there are some 
particular precepts in Scrijiture, given to parti* 
cular iiersons, requiring actions which would 
be immoral and vicious, were it not for such 
jirecepts. But it is easy to see that all these 
are of such a kind as that the precej^t changes 
the whole nature of the case an<l of the action ; 
and both constitutes and shows that not to be 
unjust or immoral which, prior to the precept, 
must have appeared and really have been so : 
which may well be, since none of these pre- 
cepts are contrary to immutable morauty. 
If it were commanded to cultivate the princi- 
ples and act from the spirit of treachery, 
ingratitude, cruelty, the command would not 
^ter the nature of the case or of the action 
in any of these instances. Ihit it is quite 
otherwise in precepts which re([uire only the 
tloing an external action ; for instance, taking 
away the property or life of any — for men 
have no right to either life or property, but 
what arises solely from the grant of God. 
When this grant is revoked, they cease to have 
anjr ri^ht at all in either ; and when this revo- 
cation 18 made knov^ii, as surely it is possible 
it may be, it must cease to be unjust to deprive 
them of either.” — i. pp. 228, 229. Such a right 


as Bishop Butler refers to, the Jews had froftl 
God — the land of Palestine was to them a land 
of divine promise. The Canaanites had for- 
feited all claim* 

There are some who suppose that in ancient 
times right in moveable property and right in 
land were very different from each other, and 
were held by a very different tenure. Property 
in countries thinly peopled, and occupied by 
wandering shepherds, refers chiefly, if not 
solely, to flocks and herds. The land is free to 
any occupant ; it is possessed by none. So it is 
imagined to have been in Canaan, when Abra- 
ham wandered through its pasture-grounds 
without molestation, and Lot and he divided 
the country between them'without interruption. 
But it was different when Canaan was con- 
quered by Joshua— -the population was more 
numerous, and the claims of the industrious 
occupiers of the soil were fully established • 
The notion of Epiphanius, in opposing the 
falsehoods of the Manichaeans about the charac- 
ter of Israel’s God, is peculiar : — “ The fools did 
not advert to this, that the Israelites did no- 
thing more than reconquer their own land, and 
demand what most justly belonged to them. 
For Noah, after being >vith his family saved 
from the deluge, divided the whole earth among 
his three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, and, 
Jis is highly probable, and certainly no he or 
fiction, cast lf)ts for their several shares at 
Bhinocorura. For the Hebrew word, is 
(viz., by the LXX.) rendered Bhinocorura, 
and the city is actually so called in the lan- 

S iage of the country : and this word, JVee/, in 
ebrew, means lot ” He then goes on to relate 
what countries fell to the share of each ; and 
in particular, that Shem, the ancestor of the 
Israehtes, got Palestine; and Ham, Africa; 
and proceeds thus : — “.tVfter the lots were cast, 
Noah ha\ung called his three sons together, 
divided the earth accordingly among them, 
and exacted an oath from them, that no one 
should break in upon his brother’s share, or 
attempt to defraud him. But Canaan, the son 
of Ham, from his selfish disposition, seized on 
Palestine, and kept possession of it; so that 
from him it got the name of the land of 
Canaan. For the land that fell to his share 
did not please him, because it lay in a hot cli- 
mate, and therefore lie established himself in 
the land of Sliem, and particularly in that part 
of it which is now called J udca. ’’ But the idea 
of such a treaty in so eaily an age is a mere 
chimeni, thougli it is apparent that the world 
must have ])een colouizea by some understood 
and joint arrangement — “the earth waa 
divided.” 

Believing that the Hebrews had'a divine 
right, from God’s gift, to take possession of 
Canaan, and that this by itself is sufficient 
justification of their procedure, Michaelis held 
also that they had at the same time a human 
claim, from the fact that their ancestors had 
dwelt in it, without acknowledgi^ the rule or 
power of the Canaanites . By their descent into 
Egnit they had not abandoned their right, 
nor lost it by prescription* They went dowF 
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to Kgypt only for a time, on account of a 
famine, and it was with the hope and deter- 
mination of returning again, as the divine 
promise given to Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 4) confirms ; 
and Jacob and Joseph both went down into 
Egypt with a conviction that their descendants 
should, under the divine guidance, return to 
Palestine; nor would Jacob allow himself to 
be buried anywhere else than in his own 
hereditary sepulchre in Palestine, exacting 
from his son Joseph an oath for that purpose 
(Gen. xlvii. 29-31). 

The Canaanites do not appear to have 
been the aboriginal inhabitants of Palestine. 
These were the Anakims, descended <if the 
Rephaites, or “ giants,” the Emims, and 
Zamzummims, and the Horites, who dwelt 
in mount Seir. These clans appear to have 
been of Shemite origin, and to have been 
afterwtuds, to a great extent, disiwssessed by 
the Canaanites, who came from the borders of 
the Red Sea, and ultimately taking possession 
of the coasts to the north-west, were called 
by tile Greeks Phcenicians. These foreigners 
seem to have been a Hamite race, while 
Palestine, which they seized, appears to have 
been originally a Shemite country. When 
they were, therefore, expelled by Joshua, they 
were only forced to give up a land to which 
they had no claim. Further, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob lived as princes in Palestine, 
occupying CTound in any quarter they chose. 
Abr^am had 318 home-l>oni slaves trained 
to the use of arms, and made war on the fiv'e 
kings who had carried Lot captive. He made 
alliances with the kings of Canaan, and ap- 
pears, in short, an independent sovereign. It 
18 true, he is called “ a stranger,” and he had 
to buy a burial-place. He was a stranger, for 
Palestine was not the land of his birth ; and 
his purchase of a burial-place may only prove 
that the spot selected had Iwjen already claimed 
and cultivated by the children of Heth. It 
will be seen, too, that all the descendants of 
Abraham, save those in the direct line through 
Isaac, received lands out of Palestine. Lot 
went eastward, and his sons had possessions 
beyond the Jordan: Ishmael and Esau, and 
Abraham’s sons by Keturah, removed from the 
promised coimtry. Hoes n<ji this arrangement 
mdicate something like a recognition of the 
claims of Jacob and his progeny as the sole 
possessors of Canaan ? 

But no human claim of Israel to Palestine is 
expressly mentioned or dwelt uixm in Scrip- 
ture, There are incidental facts which may 
have been designed to leave that imi»ression ; 
^t God's purpose did not indeed recpiire any 
formal declaration of such a right. The in- 
vaders were to acknowledge him as the Sove- 
reign Disposer of events, and to feel themselves 
his servants and soldiers. And at all events 
the conquest of Canaan, of its heptarchy, and 
of its smaller septs, can be vindicated on 
many gwunds, all of them in unison with 
the re^itude and benignity of the Supreme 
Governor of the world. 

The history of the conquest under Josliuai 
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by whom twenty-one kingdoms were ovef* 
thrown^ is fully narrated in the book which 
bears his name. 

Canaan, Settlement of. The possessions 
of the Israelites were extended by conquest far 
beyond the limits of Canaan proper, and in 
the time of Havid and Solomon they stretched 
to the Euplirates and Orontes on the one 
hand, to the remotest confines of Edom and 
Moab on the other, and embraced upwards of 
2t>,0(X) square miles (1 Ki. iv. 21 ; 2 (Jhr. Viii). 
'I’he poimlation varied in a like proportion. 
Tlie number of tlie Israelites who crossed the 
Jordan is estimated at 2,000,000; while, from 
an enrolment made ft>r David’s army, it is 

} >re8umetl by some that the population must 
lave exceeded 5,000,000. 

Beginning with tlie tribes located on the 
east of the Jordan, it may be remarked that 
the territory of Keubeu was in the southern 
district. It extended from the north-east 
coasts of the Dead Sea along the eastern 
hanks of the Jordan, and was divided on the 
south from ^lidian by the river Arnon ; on the 
noi*th from the tribe of Gad by another small 
river; and was hemmed in on the east partly 
by the Moabites and partly by the Ammonites; 
whilst the Jordan parted it on the west frtim 
Canaan, properly so cfilled. It had a cele- 
brated range of nuaintuins— Nebo, Pisgah, 
and Peor, or I’lic'^or. On the north side of 
Reuben was seute«l the tribe of Gad, having 
likewise the Jonlan on the west, the Ammon- 
ites on the east, and the half tribe of Manasseh 
on the north. It was no less rich and fertile 
than the former, especially in its luxuriant 
vales and ample pasture-g^rounds. Its chief 
towns were Mahanairn and l*enuel, both so 
named by Jacob ; and Succoth, where he built 
his liooths ; ^lispha or Maspha Rabhab, the 
metroi>olis of Bashan, since called Kibboth, 
and more lately Philadelphia, Ramoth Gilead, 
or high lands of Gilead. 

Northward (»f (Jad was settle<l tlie half tribe 
of Manasseh, having that on the south, the 
Jordan anti Samachonitc lake on the west, tlie 
hills of I^ashan and Hcnnon on the east, and 
part of the Lebanon on the north. It hatl 
several large territorie.s and considerable cities, 
1. Gaulonitis extended from I’ercca rj|uite t<» 
Lebantm. Its capital, once a famed city, was 
given to the Levitical tribe, of the family of 
Gershom, and was made a city of refuge. 2. 
Gilead, so called from the son of Machir, and 
grandson of Manasseh. 3. Bataiiea was pn>- 
perly the land or kingdom of Bashan, bounded 
liy Gileatl and the Ammonites on the east, by 
the brook .labbok on the south, by mount 
Hermon on the north, and by the Jordan on 
the west ; the <;anton of Argob was part of it. 
4. Auranitis, or Hauran, was another fertile 
cantem, situate between the upper spring of 
Jordan and the country of Gesnur. Others 
place it along the sea or Tiberias; and we are 
told that the Syrians and Arabs called that 
coast by that name; and Jos^hus makes it 
the same with Iturea. 5. Machonitis, or 
Maachonitis, from its capital Maachabi was a 
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small canton near the head of the J ordan, on was amply compensated tw its containing the 
the east side of it, in the way to Damascus. metropolis — the celebrated city of Jemsidemt 

The nine tribes and half were located on the centre of the Jewish worship and religion, 
the west side of the Jordan. and the seat of the Jewish monarchs 

1. The tribe of Asher occupied the north- i>ontiffs. 

west, adjoining on the north side to Phenice, The canton of J udah extended south of 
and having the Me^literranean on the west, Benjamin about 27 miles— that is, Quite to the 
Zebulun on the south, and Na])litaii on the east, mountains of Seir or Kdom, whicn were the 
It ha<^l some considerable cities near the sea, frontiers Ixjtween it and Idumea; and was 
though no seaport of any note. It was so bounded on the east by the Dead Sea, and on 
fruitful in ^m. wine, oil, &c., of the best the west by the tribes of Dan and Simeon, 
kinds, that it fully realized the blessing wliich both w'hich lay between it and the Mediter- 
the dying Jacob gave to it, — that the bread of ranean. Jiulah \vas reckoned the largest and 
it should be fat, and that it should yield n)yal most populous tribe of all the twelve^ and its 
dainties. inhabitants the stoutest and most vahant. It 

2. The triljK) of Naphtali lay on the east of w'as, moreover, the chief and royal tribe, from 

Asher, between it ami the Jordan, over against wliich the kingdom was denominated ; for the 
the half tribe of Manasseh. It was very Jcfr was originally a inemlier of the tribe of 
fertile, and ha<l on the north the springs of Judah. 'J'he land was Ixjaiitifully variegated 
the Jordan, and extended aUmg the western with fertile plains, hills, dales, small lakes, 
banks of the river, from mount Lebanon down springs, &c., and produced great plenty of 
to the sea of Tiberias. corn, wine, oil, and fruits, except where it lay 

3. On the south of Asher ami Naphtali was contiguous to Idumea. 

the tribe of Zelmlun or Zabulon, having the South-west of the tribe of Judah, between it 
Mediterranean on the west, with the sea of ami the Mediterranean, lay the two tribes of 
Galilee on the east ; btMiig jiarted on the north Dan and Simeon; beyond which were still 
from Asher by the valley of Jiphtliahel, ami seated, along the sea coast, the ancient Philis- 
on the south from IssiKdiar by that of Kishon. tines, once masters of the whole, from the 
By its vicinity to the sea, tne number of its continc‘8 of Plaenice on the north, to those of 
jHirts and largeness of its coniinerce, it exactly Idumea on the south. The cities along this 
verified the blessings given to the tribes both coast were so stnmg and i>opulou8 that the 
by Jacob and Moses. Danites could not presently wrest them from 

4. llie last tribe iir h)wer Galilee was that of their brave inhabitants. Tney were forced to 

Issachar, Ixmnded like the fonner by the gain them by degrees as they could, and at last • 
Meiliterranean on the west, by Zehulun on to leave the Philistines in qiiiet possession of 
the north, by the .Iordan on the east, which five of the most con^ide^able — viz., Gath, 
parted it from tliat of Gad, and on tlie south Ekron, Ashdod, Ascalon, and Gaza, together 
by the half tribe of Manasseh. Its most with the territories belonging to them, whilst 
remarkable places wort; the nonints C’annel, they contenteil themselves with those which 
Gillx>a, and the valley of .Tezreel. lay north of them, up to Joppa. 

South of Zehulun lay the other half tril)e of The lot of Dan was bounded on the north by 
Manasseh; and south of this, that of Ephraira, Ephraim, on the west by the Pliilistines and 
knowTi by the name of Samaria. The terri- the Meiliterranean, on the south by Simeon, 
tories of these twr) tribes, though contiguous, and on the east by Judah and Benjamin. Its 
varied i>retty much, some parts Indng moun- greatest length from north to south did not 
taiuous and rocky, barren, and even desert ; exceed 40 miles ; ami it was exceeding narrow 
whilst others, ami by much the larger, were on the north side, and not above 25 miles broad 
pleasant, fertile, ami well inhabited. That of on the south. But what it w.inteil in room was 
Manasseh wa.s hiiinmed in north ami south by in a great measure made up by the fertility of 
Issachar and Ephraim, and eiist and west by the soil, .ami the industry and bravery of its 
the Jordan and Mediterranean. It had gre.at inhabitants, some of whom, rather than be 
variety of jdains, mountains, valleys, and amfined within their narrow limits, venture<l 
springs. so far as the city of Laish, in the utmost 

The tril>8 of Ephraim to<»k up the south side northern verge of Palestine, aft^r new settle- 
of Samaria, and extcmled, like that of Mana.s- ments. As far the country, it alwunded with 
soh last mentiomxL from the Mediterranean on ct>ni, inc, oil, fruits, and all other necessaries; 
the W'est to tlie Jordan on the east; Ining and here was the famed valley of Eshonl, 
l>ounded on th*‘ south by the tenitory of Ben- whence the spies sent by ISfoses brought such 
jamin and part of 1 )an. Here, likew ise. some noble Bpeciinens of its fertility to the Israelitish 
tiarts are rocky and mount;iinous, though camp. 

covered with trees and ginid pasture; and the The tribe (»f Simoon w'as confined to a very 
low limds are exceedingly rich, fruitful, and small lot on tlic most southern comer of Judea, 
even luxuriant. iKung bounded by 1 >an on the north, the little 

The tribe of Benjamin lay contiguous to river Sihor on the south, %vhich paitM it from 
Samaria on the north, to Judah on the south, Idumea, by .liulali on the east, and by a small 
and to Dan on the west, which partini it from neck of land tou^ards the Mediterranean on 
the Mediterranean. It had not nearly so many the west. 'I'he greatest i>art of it waa moun- 
oitiea and towns as most of the rest ; but this tiunous, sandy, and bs^n, especially that 
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wliich lay on the south side of the river Bezor, ] 
which ran across it, and on the north of which I 
was but a very narrow slip of fertile land. It | 
was, moreover, so harassed by the Philistines i 
on one side and the Idiimeans on the other, I 
that, finding neither room and sustenance j 
sufficient, nor any quietness in their inheri- 
tance, they were obliged to seek their fortune | 
among other tribes ; from the very beginning j 
hiring themselves out to assist their brethren { 
in the conquest of their lots, for the sake of 
having some small share awarded to them; 
whilst others dispersed themselves among all 
the cantons, where, it seems, they served as 
scribes, notaries, schoolmasters, &c. So truly 
was their father Jacob’s curse verified on them, 
as well as on the tribe of Levi, on account of 
their bloody massacre of the Shechemitcs: 
“ Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce ; and 
their revenge, for it was inhuman : I will dis- 
perse them in Jacob, and scatter them in 
Israel” Their toums were few, and none of 
them of great note. 

Ifinally, as to Jerusalem itself, there is no 
more doubt of its ancient locality than there is 
of Rome or Carthage; and there is not an 
important place in the whole land which is not 
so connected both with profane and sacred 
history as to furnish an unbroken chain of 
reference to it. The writings and traditions of 
the Jews before the birth of Christ, and the 
writings and traditions both of his friends and 
enemies after that event, would have a general 
reference to places of particular interest in the 
history of the nation and in that of individuals; 
and even the efforts of pagans to de.secrate the 
most hallowed spots have served only to per- 
petuate the remembrance of them. 

And besides all this, the land of promise is 
still a part of our earth. The hills still stand 
roimd about Jerusalem as they stood in the 
da^ of David and of Solomon. The dew falls 
in Hermon, the cedars grow in Lebanon, and 
Rjshon, “that ancient liver” (Judg. v. 21), 
still draws its stream from Tabor, as in the 
times of old. The sea of Galilee still presents 
the same natural accompaniments, the fig tree 
springs up by the wayside, the sycamore 
spreads its branches, and the vines and olives 
still climb the sides of the mountains, d’lie 
desolation which covered the cities of the plain 
is not less striking at the present hour tlian 
when Moses, with an inspired pen, n-corded 
the judgment of God. The swellings of .Iordan 
are not less regular in their ri.se than when the 
Hebrews first approached its banks; and be 
who goes down from Jerusalem to Jericho still 
incurs the greatest hazard of falling among 
thieves. There is, in fact, in the scenery and 
manners of this ancient land, a perpetuity that 
accords well with the everlasting import of its 
historical records, and which enables us to 
identify with the utmost readiness the local 
im^eryof every great transaction. The his- 
toirical and geographical associations which the 
mind connects wth Palestine are of great 
number and thrilling interest. 

All that can delight the eye and feed the 
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imagination is lavished over its surface; the 
lovers of scenery can find there every form and 
variety of landscape; the snowy heights 6f 
Tiebanon with its cedars, the valley of the 
Jordan, the mountains of Carmel, Tabor, and 
Hermon, and the w'aters of Galilee, are as 
beautiful as in the days when David sang their 
praise, and far more interesting by the accumu- 
lation of reminiscences. The land, unbroken 
by the toils of the husbandmen, yet enjoys her 
sabbaths; but Kshcol, Bashan, Sharon, and 
Gilead are still there, and await but the ap- 
pointed hour which some find in prophecy, 
to sustain their millions; to flow, as of old, 
with milk and honey ; to bec(une once more 
a land of brooks of w'aters, of fountains and 
depths that spring out of valleys and hills; 
a land of wheat and barley, and vines, and fig 
trees, and pome^auates, and of oil-olive ; ana 
to re-assume their rightful titles — “ the garden 
of the Lord,” and “the glory of all lands.” 
What numberless recollections are crowded 
upon every footstep of th«^ sacred soil ! Since 
the battle of the five kings iigainst four, 
recorded in the 14th chapter of (Jenesis, 
2,000 years before the time of our Savhmr, 
until the wars of Napoleon, 1,800 years after 
it, this narrow hut wonderful region has never 
ceased to he the stage of remarkable events. 
If, for the sake of brevity, wo omit the enu- 
meration t)f spots .signalized by the exploits of 
the children of Israel, to which, however, a 
traveller may he guided by Holy Writ with all 
the minuteness and accuracy of a road-book, 
we shall yet he engaged by the scenes of many 
brilliant and romantic achievements of the 
ancient and modern world. Take the plain of 
L.silraelon alone, the ancient valley of Jezreel — 
a scanty spot of 2.') miles long, and varying 
from 0 to 14 in its breadth; yet more recollec- 
tions are called up here than suffice for the 
annals of many nations. Here, by the banks 
of that ancient river —the river Kishon — “the 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera,” 
the object of tlie immortal song of Delxirah 
and Barak; and here, too, is Memddo, signalized 
by the deatli of “the good Josiah.” Each 
year, in a long succession of time, brought 
fresh events ; the annies of Antiochus and of 
Uome, Egyptian.s, Persians, '^I’lirks, Arabs, the 
fury of the Saracens, the mi.staken piety or the 
Gnisaders, the invading mania of tne French, 
have found, in their turn, tlie land “ as the 
garden of Eden before them, and have left it a 
desolate wilderness.” 

But liow small and transitory are all such 
I reminiscences to those which must rivet the 
I attention and feelings of the pious believer ! 

[ If Johnson could regard that man as little to 
be envied who could stand unmoved on Iona 
or Marathon, or any spot dignified by wisdom, 
bravery, or virtue, what must we say of one 
who cared not to tread mount Zion or Calvary, 
or could behold, with unmoistened eye, 

“ those holy fields, 

Over who'se acres walked those blessed feet, 

'Which eighteen liundrcd years ago were nailed, 

For our advantage, on the bitter cross ” V 
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As to the fertility of the country, the evidence 
is conoltisive. Its character in tnis respect is 
given by Moses. “For the Lord thy Uod 
.bringeth thee into a good land; a land of 
brooKS of water, of fountains, and depths that 
spring out of valleys and hills ; a land of wheat, 
and barley, and vines, and fig trees, and jTome- 
granates ; a land of oil-obve and honey ; a land 
wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarce- 
ness, thou shalt not lack anything in it ; a land 
whose stones are iron, and out of whose liills 
thou mayest dig brass” (Deut. viii. 7-9). 
This description is fully supported by jirofane 
writers, as well as by the present character of 
the soil, although the miserable condition of 
the inhabitants and the desolation of war have 
p^revented any prm>er cultivation in later ages. 
Josephus says, “ The two (ialilecs have always 
been able to make a strong resistance on all 
occasions of war ; for the (lalileans arc inured 
to war from their infancy, and have always 
been very numerous. Their soil is universally 
rich and fruitful, and full of plantations of all 
sorts of trees ; so that its fertility invites the 
most slothful to take pains in its cultivation. 
Accordin^dy, the whole of it is cultivated by 
its inhabitants, and no part of if lies idle. 
Although the greater part of Penca is de.sert 
and rough, and mucli less disjKjsed for tlie pro- 
duction of the milder sorts of fniits, yet in 
other parts it h;ks a moist soil, and ]jrt>duces 
all kinds of fruits. Its plains are planted n ith 
trees of all sorts ; the olive tree, the vine, and 
the palm tree, are principally cultivated there. 
It is also 8\ifficiently watered with torrents 
tliat issue from the mountains, and with springs 
which never fail to run. even when the torrents 
fail them, as they do in the dog-days. Samaria 
is entirely of the same nature with Judea. 
Both countries are coii)[M>se(l of liills and val- 
leys; they are moist enough for agriculture, 
and are very fertile. They have abundance of 
trees, and are full of autumnal fruit, both of 
that which grows wild and of that which is 
the effect of cultivation. They are not 
naturally watered bj*^ many rivers, but derive 
their chief moisture fnmi min-water, of which 
they have no want. The waters of such rivers 
as they have are exceedingly sweet; and in 
conseciuence of the excellence of their grass, 
the cattle reared in these countries yield more 
milk than do those of other places. 
i)e Bdl. Jud.f lib. iii. c. J>. 

Stralx) and Tacitus lH)tb refer to the extra- 
ordinary fertility of I^ale.stine, for tlie very 
rocks were cut into terraces and covered 
artificially with soil. Canaan could easily 
afford sustenance to its teeming iM^pulatiou 
in ancient times. The quaint and sagacious 
Maundrel, who was chaplain to the Pnglish 
factory at Aleppo, and wlio travelleo in 
1697, observes;— “ It is obvious for any one 
to observe, that these rocks and hills must 
have been anciently covered with earth, and 
cul^vated, and made to contribute to the 
maintenance of the inhabitants, no less than 
if the country had been all plain ; nay, perhaps 
much more ; forasmuch as such a mountainous 
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and uneven surface affords a larger space of 
ground for cultivation than this country would 
amount to if it were all reduced to a perfect 
level. 

“For the husbanding of these mountains, 
their manner was to gather up the stones, and 
place them in several lines, along the sides of 
the hills, in form of a wall. By such borders 
they supported the mould from tumbling or 
being washed down, and formed many beds of 
excellent soil, rising gradually one above 
anotherj from the bottom to the top of the 
mountains. 

“Of this form of culture you see evident 
footsteps wherever you go, in all the moimtains 
of Palestine. Thus the very rocks were made 
fruitful. And perhaps there is no sjiot of 
ground in this whole land that was not formerly 
improved to the jiroduction of something or 
other, ministering t€ the sustenance of human 
lifo. For than the pLain countries nothing 
c.in ])(• more fruitful, whether for the produc- 
tion of corn or cattle, and consec[uently of 
milk. The hills, though improper for all cattle 
except goats, yet being disposed into such beds 
as are before described, served very well to 
bear com, melons, gourds, cucumbers, and such 
like garden-stutf, which makes the principal 
food of these for several months in the year. 
The most rocky parts of all, which could not 
Well bo adjusted in that manner for the pro- 
duction of corn, might yet serve for the 
production of ^ines and olive treds, which 
delight to extract, the one its fatness, the 
other its sprightly juice, chiefly out of such 
dry and flinty places. And the great plain 
joining to the Lead Sea, which by reason of its 
j-altnos might be thought unserviceable both 
for cattle, corn, olives, and rines, had yet its 
proper U'^efuliie-^.s for the nourishment of bees, 
and for the fabric of honey; of which Josephus 
gives us his tcatimony, De BcU. Jud.^ lib. v. 
cai>. 4. And I have reason to believe it, be- 
cause when I w;is tliere I perceived in many 
places a smell of honey ana wax as strong as 
if one had been in an apiary. Why, then, 
might not this country very well maintain the 
va^t number of its inhabitants, being in. every 
p.irt so productive of either milk, corn, wine, 

! oil, or honey, which are the principal food of 
tlie'jc eastern nations? the constitution of their 
lxidie.s, and tlie nature of their clime inclining 
them to a more abstemious diet than we use in 
England aiul other colder regions.” 

'rhe climate of the Holy Land varies in 
different localities. It is ctx>ler among the 
tnountains, and hotter (ui the plains. But the 
atmospliere is mild and salubrious. The seed- 
time lasts from the end of Sejiteinber to the 
beginning of Hecember, and the weather is 
rainy. Early in November the former rain 
begins to fall, and by the end of that month 
fires are used in the houses. From the begin- 
ning of Dccemlxu* to February is the winter, 
when the cold in the higher regions is intense, 
ami the roads to a great extent impassable^ 
Severe hail-stonns sometimes occur. After 
this period come the latter raina to bless the 
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^'spxingixkg of the earth.*’ The harvest stretches 
froin the commencement or middle of April to 
the month of June. Prom June to August is 
summer weather, and from August till October 
is the hot season, when the warmth is peculi- 
arly intense. But the climate varies on the 
sea-coast, among the mountain ranges, and on 
the eastern plains. 

The general outlines of the surface of the 
country may be thus laid down. The Jordan, 
which rises under the lofty i^eaks of mount 
Lebanon, and flows in a direction almost con- 
stantly southward, with tlie lake of Tiberias, 
through which it passes, and the Dead Sea, 
which it forms by its discharg(\ divides Pales- 
tine from north to south. In the western 
tlivision, between the Mediterranean and the 
lake of Tiberias, lie the two Clalilees. The 
plain of Esdraelon, which occupies the greater 
part of this tract, being two days’ iourney, 
or nearly 50 miles in length ana 20 In 
breadth, is described by travellers as one vast 
meadow, covered wth the richest pasture. 
This plain is enclosed on all sides by the 
mountains, and not a house or a tree is to be 
discovered in it. It is completely commanded 
by Accho, so that the possessor of that port is 
tne lord of one of the richest territories in the 
Holy Land. To the south of Galilee lies the 
district of ancient Samaria : it is mountainous, 
but well cultivated, and fonns at present the 
most flourishing part of the Holy Land. Judea 
Proj^r comprises the territory extending from 
the Dead Sea to the Mediterranean, and is 
composed of a range of limestone hills, ri^ing 
by stages from the level of the coabt, and be- 
coming more rugged and rocky as you ai)i)roach 
Jerusalem from Joppa. Between Joj)]»a and 
Gaza, westward of the mountains ot Judea, 
lies the tract distinguished as the plain f)f the 
Mediterranean Sea, the ancient territory of j 
the Philistines, including, as we have said, the 
five cities of Gaza, Askelon, Ashdotl, Gath, 
andEkron (Josh. xiii. 3; ISam. vi. 17). This 
district still bears the name of Phalastin, and 
forms a semrate pashalic ; it may bo distin- 
guished as Palestine Proper. 

As to the geology of Palestine it may be 
remarked, that all the mountains of Syria are 
principally composed of limesb^ne, hard in 
texture and in colour light or yellowish. Like 
all calcareous districts, there are in the rocks 
great numbers of caverns. Near the Dea<l Sea 
the rocks are gmnitic in character ; and in the 
peninsula of Sinai granite is the chief rock, 
along with greenstone and jiorjihyry. In the 
neignbourhood of Cana there are several rocks 
having a basaltic ax)iiearance. ^i’he lime rocks 
are covered in many instances by softer chalky 
strata, which contains a great variety of coral, 
shell, and other marine productions, and, as in 
all cretaceous formations, flint stones are very 
common. Bituminous shales, jiassin^x occasion- 
ally into slates, occur in the vicinity of the 
Detid Sea. lliere are hot springs at Tiberias. 
Traces of volcanic action are numerous in 
various parts of the country. 

Alarge portion of Canaan is truly, as its name 
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imports, a low country. The depression of th« 
great valley of the J ordan, which now turns out 
to be so immense, has been noticed only writhin 
the last few years. Lying parallel to the coast 
of the Mediterranean, at the distance of less 
than 50 miles, there appears not to have been 
the slightest suspicion in by-gone centuries 
that its bed was lower than the level of the 
adjacent seas, although from several points 
biith the valley and the Mediterranean are 
alike visible, and the Egyptian climate of the 
Ghor might easily have led to the suggestion of 
some unusual cause. Nor does the first notice 
of this depression appear to have resulted from 
any jirevious suspicion of it. In IMarch, 1837, 
Messrs. Moore and Beke, in attempting a 
survey of the Dead Sea, were led to make 
observations to ascertain its level by means of 
the boiling-point of water; and w'ere neatly 
astonished at the result, Avhich gave a depres- 
sion of about 500 kmglish feet. A month or 
two later, Seliubcrt’s barometri<*al measurement 
gave it at 508 '5 Paris feet. In IHikS, Kusseg- 
ger, and also Bertou, made it out by the baro- 
meter to be more than 1,200 Paris feet. The 
measurements of the lake of Tiberias by 
Schubert and liertou were still more diverse 
and inconsistent in tlieir results. The former 
made the depression of that lake to be 535 
Paris feet, only 05 feet less than that of the 
Dead Sea; while he made the .Iordan, at the 
bridge just south of the HOleh, to be 350 Paris 
feet above the Mediterranean — a difference 
i»f 880 feet in the distance of about 5 miles! 
Bertou gave the depression of the lake of 
Tiberia.s at about 700 feet, and that of the 
liuleh itself at about 18 feet. But the 
depression of the Dead Sea ha.s been ascer- 
tained by exact trigonometrical measurement. 
IJeutenant Symonds, of the British Royal 
Engineers, Kiirveye<l, in 1841, the greater jiart 
of Judea an<l the legion around the xilain of 
Esdraebui by triangulation; and while doing 
it, carried a double line of altitudes from thv 
sea at Y6fa to Neby Samwll, and thence 
another double line to the Dead Sea. He 
fouiul the latter to be l,:kl7 feet below the 
Mediterranean! By similar observations he 
I ascertained the lake of Til>erias to bo 84 feet 
I below the Mediterranean. Similar results 
have been arrived at by the present exploring 
expedition under Cai)tain Wilson, (See Sal? 
Sea.) 

And the natural position of Canaan fitted it 
to be a centre of moral influence. It was set 
in the midst of other lands,” and lay at the ]>oint 
of connection between the eastern and western 
world, bri n^jdng the fervid imagery of the 
Oriental spirit into contact with the thoughtful 
vigour of European mind. It radiated a holy 
influence on every side, and its literature l» 
fitte<l for every climate. Such, from its figures 
and allusions, is its universal adaptation, that 
it finds some counterpart in every country 
under heaven. J udea ‘ ‘ united the phenomena 
of summer and winter and its sacred writ- 
ings are intelligible alike to the inbabitante ol 
the torrid cHme, where cold is absent, and to 
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tlie dweller in the frigid zone, where darkneee 
and froet find a congenial reign. It had the 
harvests of temperate re^oas and the rivers 
and shores of southern latitudes; and so it 
speaks in its history and poetry to universal 
experience. 

Cana-iVN, history of. At the time the 
children of Israel took iiossession of Canaan, 
it was governed by petty kings, of various 
cities or provinces. Then Joshua became 
ruler under the express authority and direction 
of Jehovah. After Josliua, for a few years, 
the government was administered by elders. 
Then came the judges for alwmt 820 years ; and 
then the kings for upwards of 500 years, or 
until the conquest of the country by the 
Babylonians. 

The vast resources of the land of Canaan, 
and the power of its kings, may be estimated, 
in some measure, not only from the considera- 
tion with which it was regarded by Kgyi>t, 
Tyre, and Assyria, but by the strength and 
jwpulation of the kingdoms into which the 
original counti^, as it was under David, was 
axibsequently divided. In the reign of Solomon, 
Damascus revolted and shook olf the Jewish 
yoke. At bis death, b. c. 071, ten of the tribes 
renounced their allegiance to the throne of 
Judah, and formed the kingdom of Israel, 
having Samaria for its capital; while Judah 
and Benjamin remained U)gether, wdth Jeru- 
salem for a canital. In the year b.c. 721 
the former kingdom, having existed 250 years, 
under nineteen wicked kings, was comiuered 
by the Assyrians under Shalmaneser, and 
carried into captivity. The latter existed 
about 130 years longer, and w as then subdued 
and laid waste by Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
temple at Jenisalem destroyed, b. c. 588, (2 Ki. 
XXV. ; 2Chr. xxxvi. ; Jer. xxxix. ; lii.) 

^ The land of Canaan remained under subjec- 
tion to the Chahleans, ^Nledes, and Persians, 
until B.C. 323, when it fell into the hands of 
the kings of Syria, wliere it remained until 
B.C. 05, when it became a province of the 
Komau empire. 

At the time of the coming of t^irist, Canaan 
W'as divided into five provinces: Judea, Sa- 
maria, Galilee, Perea, and Idumea. 1 ; sing the 
ancient names, it mav be .^aid that dudea con- 
sisted of the tribes of Judah, Ikinamin. Dun, 
and Simeon. The rest of the Holy Land, 
according to the Koman division, consisted of 
Sharia, Galilee. Perea, Decaindis, Gaulon- 
itis, Galaaditis, Imtanea, anti Auranitis. Sa- 
maria containetl Ephraim, lasaeliar, and tlie 
half tribe of Manasseb. Galilee, the tribes 
of Zebuliin, Asher, and Naphttdi. IVrea, on 
the other sitle of Jonlan, ct)n8isted of (kati and 
Bcuben. Decaixilis was pai*t of the half tribe 
of Manosseh. GauUinitis w'as north of it, 
and Galaaditis was a hilly country, extending 
from mount Lebanon througli the half trilie of 
Manasseb, and the tribes of Gad mid Keuben. 
Further north, in the half tril>e of Manasseb, 
was Batanea, and more nortliwaixl still was 
Auranitis, or Iturea. Beyond this, bordering 
on the territory of Damascus, was 'XVachuuitis, 
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On the death of Herod, Archelaus, his eldest 
son, succeeded to the government of Judea 
(Matt, ii 22), Samaria, and Idumea, with the 
title of tetrarch, Galilee being assigned to 
Herod Antipas, and Iturea (Luke iii. 1), with . 
the adjacent countries beyond Jordan, to the 
third brother, Philip. But in less than ten 
years the dominions of Archelaus became an- 
nexed, on bis disgrace, to the Roman province 
of Syria, and J udea was thenceforth governed 
by Roman procurators. Jerusalem, after its 
final destruction by Titus, a.D. 71, remained 
desolate and almost uninhabited, till the em- 
peror Hadrian colonized it, and erected temples 
Ui Jupiter and Venus on its site. The empress 
Helena, in the fourth century, set the example 
of repairing as a pilgrim to the Holy Land, to 
visit the scenes consecrated by the Gospel nar- 
rative; and the country Ijecame enriched by 
the crowds of devotees w ho flocked there. In 
the beginning of the seventh century it was 
overrun by the Saracens, who held it till J eni- 
salem was taken liy the Crusaders in the 
twelfth. Then, for about 80 years, the Holy 
Land drank continually of Christian and 
Saracen bloixL In 1187, Judea was conquered 
by SaWlin ; on the decUne of wh^ kingdom 
it passed through various revolutions, and at 
length, in 1817, w'as finally sivallowed up in 
the Turkish empire. 

Trodden down 

By all in turn. Pagan, and Frank and Taj*tar,— 

So runs the dread anathema — ti oJdcn down 
Beneath the onprossor; darkness shrouding thee 
From every blessed luflueneo of heaven; 

Thus hast thou lam for ages, iron-bound 
Ah with a curse Thus art thou doomed to lie, 

Yet not for over.” 

In the modem distribution ^ the territory 
we find the pitshalic of Acre, or Akka, includes 
the ancient territory of Asher, Zebulun, Is- 
sachar, half Manasseb, and NaphtaU. The 
pashalic of Gaza, now united with that of 
Acre, embraces Dan, Simeon, Judali, Ben- 

i 'amin, and Ephraim; and the t)ashalic of 
lamasciis has Reuben, Gad, and the other 
half of Manasseb. The population of this 
interesting country now consists chiefly of 
Turks, SjTians, Arabs, Jews, and Greeks. 

The laiul of Canjian was called the land of 
Isnu'l (1 Sam. .xiii. 19), because it was occumed 
by the descendants of Jacob or Israel. Tho 
holp land (Zech. ii. 12], l>ecause God’s presence 
was continually luaniiested there as the leader 
and governor of his chosen people ; and 
es|H‘cially may it be regarled as such, sinco 
the sufferings and death of Christ have oon- 
secrateil it. The land of promise (Heb. xi. 9], 
because it w^s pmmised to Abraham and hia 
j>o.steritv as their jn^ssession. The land of 
Judah (Jer. xxxix. 10), because Judah was the 
lea*iing triln? ; the land of the licbreics (Gen, 
xl. 15), or the descendants of Eber, an ancestor 
of Abraham. The motlem name of PaUsHnt^ 
or the land of the Philistines, was originally 
applied to the region lying along the coast la 
the Mediterranean, south-west <« the land of 
promise; but in its present usage dmiotoa 
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the whole ooimtry bounded by the Jordan 
on the east, the Mediterranean on the west, 
Arabia on the south, and Lebanon on the 
north. 

It may be remarked that the ordinaiy 
Hebrew term for Canaan or Canaanite is 
r^dered “merchant city” in Isa. xxiii. 11; 
“merchant” in Hos. xii. 7; Prov. xxxi. 
24. (See Phoenicia.) In fine, the word 
Canaanite has sometimes the narrower mean- 
ing of a tribe west of the Jordan (Num. xiii. 
2^, but usually the broader meaning of 
all the inhabitants of the country other than 
the Israelites. (See Palestine, Syria.) 

CANDACE. (See Philip.) 

CANDLE (Job xviii. 6) is often used 
figuratively by the sacred writers to denote 
light generally. (See Lamp.) 

CANDLESTICK, GoLT3EN(Exod. xxv. 31)— | 
was a splendid article of the tabernacle furni- 
ture, made of fine gold. It consisted of a shaft 
or stem supposed to have been 5 feet high, 



with six hramties. Tlie branches came out 
from the shaft at three i)omts, two at each 
point, as in the preceding cut, anfl the wddth 
of the whole candlestick across the top was 
about 3i feet. It was richly adorned with 
raised work, representing flowers, and also 
kn<^ or knobs, and little bowls resembling 
hall an almond shell. At the extremity 
of each branch there was a socket for the 
lamp, and also at the top of the main 
shait, making seven in all (Kev. i. 12, 13, 20). 
Ton^ to remove the snuffings, and dishes to 
receive them, as well as oil vessels, were articles 
of fomiture belonging to the candlestick, and 
were aU made of ^old. The lights were trimmed 
and supplied d^v with the purest olive oil. 
They were lighted at night and extinguished 
in tne morning; though some suppose that a 
part of them, at least, were kept burning 
through the day. The candlestick was so 
situated as to throw its radiance on the altar of 
incense and on the table of showhread, occu- 
pying the same apartment, and from which 
the natural light was excluded. Josejihus 
thus describes this ornamental light-bearer: — 
“ Over against this table, near the southern 
wall, was 8^ a candlestick of cast gold; hollow 
within, being of the weight of 100 pounds, which 
the Hebrews call d/nhares; if it be turned into 
ft. topR It d-,«. . li 
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was made with its knops, and lilies, and 
pomegranates, and bowls (which ornaments 
amounted to seventy in all), by which means 
the shaft elevated itself on nigh from a single 
base, and spread itself into as many branches 
a.s there are planets, including the sun among 
them. It terminated in seven heads in one 
row, all standing parallel to one another ; and 
these branches carried seven lamps, one by 
one, in imitation of the number of the planets ; 
these lamps looked to the east and to the 
south, the candlestick being situate obliquely.” 
— Antiquities, i., p. 136. 

In Solomon’s temple these lampstands were 
multiplied, and ten golden candelabra shed 
their radiance over the holy chamber. But in 
the restored temple there appears to have been 
only one candlestick. It was taken to Home 
with the other booty, and its form was sculp- 
tured on the triumphal arch of Titus, where 
its mutilated remains are yet to be seen. It 
was carried in procession at the triumph itself ; 
as J osephus, wno was an eye-witness, testifies ; 
— “]^ut for those that were taken in the 
temple of Jerusalem, they made the greatest 
figure of them all: the golden table of the 
weight of many talents ; the candlestick also, 
that was made of gold, though its construction 
was now changed from that which we made 
use of — for its middle shaft was fixed upon a 
basis, and the small branches were produced 
out of it to a great length, having the likeness 
of a trident in their position, and had every 
one a socket made of brass for a lamp at the 
top of them. ITiese lamps were in number 
seven, and represented the dignity of the 
number seven among the Jews .” — Wars of the 
Jars, b. vil, pp. 247, 248. 

When (jrenseric sacked Home, he took this 
tro])liy with him to Africa. Belisarius found 
it there when he defeated the Vandals, and 
1 irought it to Constantinoj )le. F rom the eastern 
metropolis it is said to have been despatched to 
Jerusalem, but it has no more been heard of. 
How it disappeared no one knows. 

Tlie canmestick forms tlie material of a 
beautiful and significant vision in Zech. iv. 2, 
3, 11, 12, and occurs in the vision of John in 
Patinos (L 12). The seven lights which John 
saw in vision were the .seven lamps of the 
golden candelabrum — a perpendiculat stalk 
with seven shafts. 

(/ANE. (See Calamus.) 

CANKER-WORM (Joel i. 4). It is else- 
where called the cateipillar (Jer. li. 27), and 
was one of the army of destn)ying insects by 
which the land of Jiulea was Imd waste. Its 
voniciousness and multitude are sufficiently 
indicaterl by the connection in which it is 
mentioned (Nali. iii. 15, 16). It is not easy 
to fix upon the i>reci8o species of animm 
indicated. By some it is said to signify 
the young locust in the last stage of its insect 
changes. (See Caterpillar, Locust). 

CANNEH. (See Calnbh.) 
CAPERNAIJM (Matt iv. 13)-a dty on 
the western shore of the sea of Tiberias, wnere 
onr Saviour often resided, so tliat it is oaUad 
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*‘hia own city^’ (Matt. ix. 1), and where some of 
his moat wonderiul works were done, and where 
also he delivered some of his most pointed 
discourses. (See Mark i. 21, 37 ; ii. 1-28; John 
vi. 26-70; and comp, with Isa. ix. 1, 2). Not- 
withstanding it was thus highly favoured with 
the presence and instructions of the Lord of 
glory, it was the subject of the most fearful 
denunciations (Matt. xi. 21-24). This predic- 
tion of its dowiifall was long ago fulfilled ; and 
though it was once a city of renown, the site it 
occupied is now uncertain. 

Early travellers describe its ruins. Robinson 
found its site at a place called Khan Minyeh. 
Josephus relates in his Life, that in a skirmish 
near the Jordan, where it enters the lake of 
Tiberias, his horse sunk and fell in the marshy 
OTound; by which accident his wrist being 
dislocated, he was carried to the village of 
Kephamome, and thence the next night ti) 
Tarichaja, at the south end of the lake. This 
village liobinson asserts was, without much 
doubt, Capernaum; and Josephus was naturally 
carried on the great roafl along the shore, first 
to this place, and then to Taricha>a ; the distance 
of the former from the entrance of the .Tord.an 
being about two hours {Researches, iii., p. 292). 
The rival site preferred by many, tnree miles to 
the north, is called Tell- Hum, which seems 
also to hannonize well with the description of 
Josephus (Thomson’s Land and Book^ p. 
3541. 

That village which the Son of God honoured 
as his residence, where he spoke so many 
suhbme discourses, and WTought so many 
miracles, wdiere he chose an apo&tle, and to 
which so many tender appeals were directed, 
remained hardened and i)rofane, suffered tin* 
righteous doom of heaven, and lias left no 
memorial of its former existence. 

C APHTOR, C APHTOR IM. (See Cuktk, 
Philistij^ 1 

CAPPADOCIA (1 Pet. i. D— one of the 
three interior provinces of iVsia ]\iuiur, and the 
largest. It was bounded east by Armenia, 
north by Pontus, west by Lycaonia, and south 
by Cilicia. Christianity Avas probably intro- 
duced into this province at an early period 
(Acts ii. 9), and the existence of Christian 
churches there is easily traced up to a period 
as late as the tenth century. 

Cappadocia was a region of ignorance in 
earlier times ; but enlightened ami purified by 
Christianity, it exhibited at a later period a 
roll of illustrious names of teachers in tlie 
churcK as Basil and the two Gregorios. 

CAI^AIN (Deut. i. 15) — an officer in the 
Jewish army, Avhoso rank or power was desig- 
nated by the number of men under his com- 
mand, as captain of fifty, or cantoin of a 
thousand ; and the commander or cnief of the 
whole army was chilled the captain of the host. 
The divisions of the anny Avere regulated in 
some measure by the division of fiunilics, as 
the heads of families were usually officers (2 
Chr. XXV. 5). Captains of hundreds, or laiwr 
companies, were probably what would be called 
in modem phrtwie staff omcers, and formed the 


councils of war (1 Chr. xiii. 1). (See Abmixs, 
Centurion, War.) 

Captain op the temple (Acts iv. 1)— either 
the commander of the Roman garrison sta- 
tioned near the temple, or the chief of the 
priests and Levites who kept guard around 
and within the temple. 

There was a gamson placed in the tower of 
Antonia for the guard of the temple. This 
tower stood in the north-east comer of the 
wall, which parted the mountain of the house 
from the city. It was built W the Asmoneau 
Hyreanus, the high priest. There he lumself 
dwelt, and there he laid up the holy garments 
of the priesthood whenever he put them off, 
having finished the service of the temple 
(Josephus, Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 6). Herod 
repaired this tower at a great exjjense, and 
named it Antonia, in honour of Antony. It 
was nsed as the deix)sitory of the priest’s gar- 
ments, till the removal of Archelaus from his 
kingdom, and the confiscation of his estate. 
The tower then came into the hands of the 
Romans, and was kept as a garrison by them. 
The high i)riest’s garments were then kept 
there under their power, till Vitellius restored 
them to the Jew^s [A ntiq. lib. xv. cap. 15). TTte 
captain of the temple may have been the com- 
mander of the company vv^ho had the keeping 
of the castle. 

CAPTIVE (Gen. xiv. 14) usually denotes 
one taken in war. Among eastern nations, as 
by Babylonians and Assyrians, such persons 
were treated witli great cruelty, and were sub- 
jects of merchandise (Joel iii. 3). The poor 
captives were sometimes stripped naked and 
marched in such a plight to the land of the 
conqueror. The commonest rights of humanity 
were oftentimes denied them, -a hook was put 
into their lips, and they were sold into hopeless 
slavery. 2ion is sometimes threatened by 
Jehovah with these fearful horrors of captivity. 
What a sad sj^ectacle of enslaved misery is de- 
picted by the ancient ^loet ! — 

“Shared otit by lot, the female captives stand. 

The i'puils divided with an equal hand; 

Each to h’s ship conveys hia rightful share. 

Price of their toil, and tmphies of the war.” 

The mother of Sisera is represented as ex- 
pecting her son returning VAdtli such Ixioty. — 
“Have they not sped? hav’e they not diviaed 
the prey ; to every man a damsel or two ? ” ( J udg. 
v. 30.) Prisoners of war were subjected to the 
most degrading marks of serritude. “They 
came near and jiut their feet upon the necks of 
them” (Josh. x. 24). This practice explains the 
allusion of Ps. ex. 1, “The Lord said unto my 
Lortl, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make 
thiue enemies thy footstooL” Messiah^s en- 
emies are to bo completely subjugated. Cap- 
tives, if their limve i*e8istance had provoked the 
victors, were sometimes doomed to a fearful 
penalty (2 Sam. riii. 2). The mean^ of 
language seems to be, that a portion of the 
captives, measured off by a line, were capri- 
ciously selected and butchered; and yet Ae 
sparing of so many captives seems to have 
been a merciful mocufication of oriental usage. 
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on such occasions, when the whole captured 
army might have been put to death. Such an 
atrocity we find in 2 Chr. xv. 12. Prisoners 
were sometimes also subjected to cruel mutila- 
tion. Their eyes were often torn out. Samson 
suffered this privation from the Philistines ; so 
did Zedekiah, the last king of Judah, at the 
hand of the king of Babylon. But there was 
a refinement of cruelty in this latter case— the 
poor royal captive was forced to behold his 
sons put to death ere he was cruelly deprived 
of vision. Occasionally prisoners of war were 
deprived of one eye only, to wit, the right one, 
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as in that case they could no longer to to 
battle; for the sight of the left eye Being 
intercepted by the shield, they must either 
disuse this portion of armour, or come to 
the combat unguarded. We read of another 
species of barbarity in Judg. i. 6-7, “Adoni- 
bezek fled; and they pursued after him, and 
caught him, and cut off his thumbs and his 
great toes. And Adoni-bezek said, Threescore 
and ten kings, having their thumbs and their 
great toes cut off, gathered their meat under 
my table : as I have done, so God hath requited 
me. This was not a mere wanton outrage, foi 
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the deprivation of these members made the 
victim almost wholly unable to engage in 
imcient warfare. The Athenians cut off the 
right hands of the inhabitants of ^gira. The 
Homan who shimned a military conscription 
cut off his thumb, and was called a poltroon, a 
word which literally signifies cut-thumb. The 
conduct of David toward the Ammonites, 
especially the population of Kabbah, has given 
rise to much discussion (2 Sam. xii. 31). Some, 
taki]^ the common version as correct, affirm 
that David inflicted on the hapless wretches all 
the tortures so described, — sawing them into 
fragments, tearing them to tatters with the 
teeth of harrows, grating their flesh upon the 
flhari) and ruggea sherds that lay in the bottom 
of tne kilns. But we question if the text 
warrants such an inteipretation. The Hebrew 
preposition {Beth) prefixed to the words, saw, 
harrows, and axes, si^ifies to oftener than 
under; and so the words may be rendered, he 
put them to saws, &c. — subjected them to this 
species of slavei:^\ He ‘^brought out” the 
people and set them to labour in these forms of 
servitude. It is said in Chronicles, “he cut 
them.” The word translated he cut therriy is 
fotmd differently spelt in many manuscripts,— 
spelt as is the word in Samuel rendered, “ he 
put them,” But retaining the present spelling 
of the^ word in C^onicles. we may, with Dr. 
liOe, give it the meaning ot, not “he cut,” but 
he removed. ” He carried them off to national 
works, where they wrought with the imple- 


ments described. Solomon followed a similar 
practice (1 Ki. ix. 20, 21). This passage seems 
to illustrate the conduct of David, who perhaps 
set the example followed by his son and suc- 
cessor. But still, granting that the EnglLsli 
version is correct, the following is the expira- 
tion and defence by Michaelis, in his Com- 
mentari/ on the Law of Moses — 

“ David acted with much greater severity (2 
Sam. xii. 31) to the inhabitants of Kabbah, the 
Ammonitish caj)ital. He juit them all to 
death together, an«l that with must painful 
and exquisite tortures; which, however, were 
not unusual in other countries of the East. 
But we must consider how very different this 
war wa.s from other wars. The Ammonites had 
not only resisted t(^ the last'extremil^ (which 
alone by the Mosaic law was sufficient tfl 
justify the victors in putting them to death), 
out they had, moreover, by their gross con- 
tempt of the ambassaflors whom David hatl 
sent with the best intentions, been guilty of a 
most outrageous breach of the law of nations, 
and manifested their implacable hatred against 
the Israelites. They shaved half their ^ards 
(an insidt which, according to the account of 
Arvieux, the Arabs of the present day reckon 
as great an evil as death itself), and then they 
cut off the lower half of their garments, and in 
this ignominious plight sent them back into 
their own country. Nor was this so mudi ^ 
particular act of the Ammonitii^ kins as of his 
principal subjects, who had incited hun to it (2 
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Sam. X. 3), which bo much the more clearly de- 
monstrated their universal enmity against tlie 
Israelites ; and a violation of the law of natitms 
BO very unusual justly provoked them to take 
severer revenge than tney were wont to ex- 
ercise in common wars. 

“If we admit the maxim, that the law Ixjth 
of nature and nations allows me to treat my 
enemies as they, if victorious, would have treated 
me, the story in 1 Sam. xi. 2 furnishes a strong 
vindication of David’s conduct. These same 
Ammonites ha<l, in the beginning of his i>re- 
decessor’s reign, been so extremely cruel as to 
grant to the Israelitish city, Jabe.sh. which 
they had invested, and which wa.s inclined to 
surrender without resistance, no <^tlier terms of 
capitulation than that, by way of insult to the 
Israelites in general, all its inhabitants should 
submit to have their right eyes put out. Now, 
to an enemy of this description, and who at 
last seized their amb:\ssa<lors, whose persons 
the laws l>oth of nations and n.ature hold 
sacred, could any punishment in iihc in the 
East have been too cruel? We iind, howe\er, 
that the character of tlie Ammonites was the 
same in every age. The prophet Amos (i. 13) 
speaks of them as rii)ping up the bellies of 
women with child, not in tlie fury of a storm, 
but deliberately, in order to lessen the number 
of the Israelites, and thus to enlarge their own 
holders. 

“ If these acts of David, then, appear to ns, 
I will not say severe (for who will deny that? 
or who that lives in oiir <lays would not wish to 
have acted differently in his jdace but unjust, 
it is owing, either to onr confoum ling the modem 
with the ancient law of nations, or with the law 
of nature itself; and thus judging of them hy 
quite a different rule from that which we are 
wont to apply to similar actions wdiich w'e 
know from our youth.” — Michaelis’ Com. on the 
Law of Moses, i., pp. 328*33(X 
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The Homans sometimes compelled a captive 
to be joined face to face with a dead body, 
and to bear it about until the horrible effluviaT* 
destroyed the life of the living victim. Vii]gU 
describes the pimiahment in his eighth .<Enei(D~ 

“ What words can paint those execrable times, 

The subjects’ sufferings and the tyrants* crimes? 

That blood, those murders, O ye gods, replace 
On his own head, and on his impious race. 

The living and the dend at his command 
Were coupled face to face and hand to hand. 

Till choked with sleuch, in loathed embraces tied. 
The lingering wretclie.s pined away and died.” 

If in Rom. vii. 24 the apostle does not refer to 
this practice, it may at least convey a vivid 
idea aiul illustration of his meaning, that he 
felt hill to be a nauseous, intolerable, and fatal 
burden. “O wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 

CAPTIVITY (Num. xxi. 29) — a term 
usually emidoyed to denote an imjiortant era 
in the history of the .1 ewish people. To punish 
their rebellions and idolatries, God suffered 
them to come into frequent bondage to sur- 
riJiindiiig nations. Several of their captivities 
took I dace at an early period of their histoiy, 
of which a jiarticular account is given in the 
first ten chapters of the book of Judges. No 
less than six are there recorded. Soon after the 
close of Sidoinon’s glorious reign the kingdom 
was divided. Ten of the tribes separated 
themseU e^*, and took the name of the kingdom 
of Israel, leaMiig the tribes of Juffah and Ben- 
jamin to e<*nhtitute the kingdom of Judah. 
Each of these two kingdoms suffered a dis- 
tinct captivity. That of Israel is called the 
Assyrian, and that of Judah the Babylonish 
ciintivity. 

Tiglath-pileser, the king of Assyria, made 
war iqK)!! Israel, and carried a large number of 
their people (cliieflv' tho.se of the tribes of 
Reuben, Gad, and iMaiiBibseh) into captivuty 
(2 Ki. XV. 29 ; 1 Chr. v. 26). 
But the residue remained 
under their own king, but 
paid tribute to the Assyrian 
government. After the lapse 
of twenty years this tribute 
or annual assessment was 
refused, and therefore Shal- 
maneser, besiege<l and after 
three years captured and de- 
8tr\>yed Samana, the capital 
of the kingdom, and the great 
mass of the j^eople w’ero 
tran.siM>rted to pro\inces be- 
yt>nd the Euphrates, and 
some doubt is entertained 
whether they ever returned 
(2 Ki. xvil ^ 0; xviii, 10, 11; 
Hos. i. 6). Jewish historiona 
saythevneverdidretum. But 
the following, among other 
passages, ivre employed to sup- 
port an opposite opinion: — 
Ezra ii. 59 ; vi 16 ; viii. ^ ; 
Isa. xi. 13: xxvii 12; 
13; Jer. iii, 1»; xvi. 15; 
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xxxi 7>20; xllsu 2; Ezek. xxxvii. 16: Hos. i 
10, 11; Amosiz. 14 ; Obad. 19-21; Mic. ii. 12; 
Zech. ix. 13; X. 6, 10. (See Hebrews.) So 
Hosea xL 11, — “ Tliey shall tremble as a bird 
out of Egypt, and as a dove out of the land of 
A^yria, and I will place them in their houses, 
Bodtu the Lord,” &c. ; and Amos ix. 14, — “ I 
will bring again my people Israel from their 
captivity.” Obad. 18, 20, — The captivity of 
this host of the children of Israel sbsdl possess 
that of the Canaanites,” &c. Isa. xi. 12,^ — 
“The Lord shall assemble the outcasts of 
Israel, and gather together the disi^ersed of 
Judah.” Ezekiel received an order from God 
to take two pieces of wood, and write on one, 
“For Judah and for Israel;” on the other, 
“ For Joseph and for Israel and to join these 
two pieces of wood, that they might become one, 
to symbolize the re-imion of Judah and Israel 
(Ezek. xxxvii. 16). Jeremiah is equally ex- 
press: “Judah shall walk with Israel, and 
they shall come together out of the north, to 
the land which I have given for aninlieritance 
to their fathers” (Jer. xxxi. 7-9, 16, 17, 20; xlix. 
2, Ac. ; Micah ii. 12 ; Zech. ix, 13 ; x. 6. 10). 
Among those Avho returned with Zeruboabel 
are reckoned some of Ephraim and Mana-sseh, 
who settled at Jerusalem among the tribe t>f 
Judah. When Ezra numbered those returned 
from the captivity, he only inquired wlietlier 
they w’ere of the race of Israel : and at the 
first passover, then celebrated in the temple, 
was a sacrifice of “ twelve he-goats for the 
whole house of Israel, according to thenmnber 
of the tribes” (Ezra vi. 16, 17 ; viii. 35). Under 
the Maccabees, and in our Saviour’s time, 
Palestine was peopled by Israelites of all the 
tribes indifferently. These passages seem to 
show that many of the ten tribes did return, 
tibat the numerous sf>eculati< ms as to their 
history and present locality either in Arabia, 
China, North America, or, with Dr. Asahel 
Grant, among the Nestorians, are wholly use- 
less. Many, in arguing for some hying race 
as the remains of the ten tribes, mistake for 
chaiacteristic Jewish customs the usages wliich 
are common to almost all the eastern world. T1 m 
twelve tribes are also twice mentioned in the 
New Testament as forming the J ewish nation, 
(Jas. i. 1; Acts ii.) 

The first captivity of Jndah took place under 
kin^ Jehoiakim, when Daniel ana his com- 
panions were among the captives. second 
was in the seventh year of Jehoiakim; the 
third in the reign of J ohoiachin. I'he 

fourthj or seventy years’ captivity, was under 
Zedekiah’s reign, in the year of the world 
3416. (For a particular account of these 
events, see 2 Ki. xxiv. ; 2 Chr. xxxvi. ; Jer. 
XXV., xxvi.,xxix^xxxii.,xxxiv., lii. ; Ezek. xii. ; 
Dan. i. 1, 2.) The sufferings in which these 
captivities involved them are affectingly de- 
scribed in Ps. cxxxviL 1-5, and Jer. iv. 19-31. 
The Jews were at length allowed to return 
(Ezra L 1) ; but it was not until seventy years 
horn the period of their fourth captivity that 
r were permitted to rebuild the temple. 

li»t capt^Tity yet endures. The 
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daughter at the sacking of Jerusalem^ was 
immense. According to Josephus a million 
fell, and nearly a hundred thousand through- 
out the nation were enslaved. Of these, such 
as were under seventeen years of age were 
sold into private slavery, thousands were de- 
spatched to work in Egypt, and many fell a 
prey to wild beasts at lloman shows and en- 
tertainments. Under t})e emperor Hadrian 
devastation fell again on the Jewish inhabitants 
of Palestine. N{)W', and ever since that period, 
they are scattered over the earth. Their (Us- 
persion and degradation are a very striking 
and awful fulfilment of their ow’n ancient pro- 
phecies. But this doom is not for ever. A 
bright destiny aw'aits the sons of Abraham 
(Bom. xi. 25, 2()). 

In the meantime tlie Jew’s cherish a great 
reverence for the land of their fathers. There 
is no w’oiider, for its associations in their minds 
are powerful and endearing. Ilie country is 
yet theirs. But low mul fantastic superstitions 
are mixed up with their h)ve of l*alestine. 
They believe that the resurrection will take 
place in or near Jerusalem, where are the 
Jew’ish buryfing-grouiids. ’J’hose who die out 
of Judea are e\]K)sed to great torment ere they 
can be raisetl, for God is to form tunnels under- 
neath the earth, and through these subterranean 
passages, beneath the heavy mountains, ami 
under the angry ocean, are they to be roUeel 
from the snot of their sepulture in Poland, 
Britain, or America, and conveyed to the mount 
of Olives. 'Jlie laiiientati(»ns chanted by them 
in their caj)tivit 3 ’ are very peculiar and eccen- 
tric. One scene of sorrow is <tften referred to — 
the wailing-place, as it is called, of the J ewa 
It is hard by the southern part of the temple 
area, that pait of it on w hich stands the smaller 
of the tw'o mi-sques, the mosque of Aksa, 
covering what is 8U])poHtHl to have been the 
I site of the Holy of liolies. Soon after the 
re-admission of the Jew s, w’ho had been exjxdled 
by Hadrian in punishiui iit of their second re- 
volt, they obtained lea\e to weep hero over 
their desert.ed sanctuaries, their fallen city 
and proscribed nation, buying from the Homan 
soldiers the privilege of moistening with their 
tears the ground wdiere their fathers had 
bought the blood -shedding of the Lord. Et tit 
ruinam sum eisjlevc Hecat civitatin, pretio redi- 
munt. Ut qui quondam enicrunt sanquincm 
Christi emaiit ladirfimas suas. “And they 
bought with a price the pennission to weep 
over the ruin of their city. As those who for- 
merly bought the blood of Christ, they buy 
their tears” {Huron, m Zephan. i. 15). Loril 
Nugent says — “Tlieir posture of abject sorrow 
— their appearance- of all ages and of either 
sex, in the distinctive and lustorical garb of 
their people (they arc no more a nation now, 
but a people still)— the low and peculiarly 
plaintive tones in which their voices blend- 
young men, and elders, and ‘daughters o 
Jenisalem weeping for themselves and for thei 
children,’ clinging, as it were, to the rent skir^ 
of their city’s ancient glory, and praying th 
God of their fathers again to ‘turn his fag 
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toward th© neglected vine which he fostered 
with exceeding care,’ — all this forcibly and jja- 
thetically recalls, along with the words of pro- 
phecy so sadly verified, those yet unfulfilled, 
whicn ‘ cry unto her that her warfare is accom- 
plished and her iniquity is pardoned’” (Isa. 
xl. 2). — Lands. Classical and Sacred, ii, pp. 
78J9. 

Thus still during this captivity there are 
numbers of Jews in Pal'^stine. Yet they are 
few in comparison— not i^assing eight thousand 
in the dominions that anciently belonged to 
the twelve tribes. And these appear to be 
the religious representatives of the Jew’s all 
over the world. They pray for their expatri- 
ated countrymen, ana receive in turn substan- 
tial tokens of gratitude from their brethren of 
the dispersion. Dr. Wilson says— “ The result 
of all our incmiries amongst the Jews of the 
East and of Europe simply is, that the J ews 
throughout the world, in the present state of their 
unheliefand pi'ophet ical m m nterpreta f ton, utterly 
disclaim the idea of rolonicing the land of their 
fathers, and restrict the gro\inds of their 
present limited settlements there to relunous 
considerations. I beg the particular attentiim 
of philanthropists and the friends of Jewish 
missions to this statement .’' — Lands of the Biblt, 
ii., pp. 626-627. 

Tne predicted epocli of their conversion will 
at len^h arrive, and with it, it may be, unex- 
pected sources of deliverance, “(ill that the 
salvation of Israel were come out of Zion! 
When Grod bringeth back the captivity of his 
people, Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be 
glad” (Ps. lii. 6). 

Captivity, children of the (Ezra iv. 1)— 
a common figure of speech denoting those who 
were in captivity, or perhaps sometimes literally 
their posterity. “Turn again” (Ps. exxvi. 1), 
“turn away” (Jer. xxix. 14), “turn back” 
(Zeph. iii. 20J, or “bring again” (Ezek, xvi. 
631 ‘‘the captivity,” are figurative phrases, all 
reterring to the Jew’ish nation in bondage, and 
their return to Canaan. A similar expression 
is used in relation to iinlividuals. as in Job xliii. 
10, “The Lord turned the cajitivity of dob” 
— that is, he released him from the unu.sual 
sufferings and perplexities to wdiich he had bei'n 
in bond&ge, and caused hun to rejoice ii^^ain 
in the favour of God. 

He led captivity captive (Eph. iv. 8). 
The phrase may mean, he led those as his caji- 
tives who had made captives of others. Thus 
Abraham made Lot his captive at the period 
of liis being taken by the confederate kings, 
and this second captirity by his relative was 
Lot's deliverance. He made a j<^yous captive 
of him who had been detainetl in forced cap- 
tivity, Christ makes ca])tive8 of his own, aU 
his i:^ple. He captiuvs them who w^ere 
Ipoaning in the hopeless captivity of Satan. 
He leads captive by his grace the victims of 
that captivity over which the devil presides. 
But the simpler way is to regard the w*oni 
** captivity ” as the abstract for the concrete— 
he 1m captive all his foes in a body ; or, having 
beaten bis foes, he made prisoners of them. 
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The ori^al phrase in the 68th Psahn means, 
“Thou hast mustered or reviewed thy captives, ” 
(Compare Judg. v, 12.) 

CARBUNCLE (Ezek. xxviii. 13) — a pre- 
cious stone. Its colour is a deep red, mingled 
with scarlet, and when held up in the rays of 
the sun, it loses its deep tinge, and resembles 
burning charcoal. It is not certain, however, 
that the carbuncle of the Scriptures is the same 
species of gem to which we give that name. 
The Septuagint, Josephus, and Vulgate, render 
it emerald; and it rqiresents in our English 
version tw’o different Hebrew terms. 

CARCHEMISH (2 Chr. xxxv. 20)-a town 
on the Euphrates, and commanding one of its 
passages. It is apparently called Karghamus 
on the AssjTian monuments, and described as 
the capital of the northern Hittites. It could 
not be far distant from the present Koum-ealeh. 
It was long conjectured to be Circesium; but 
the city at the confiuence of the Chel>ar was 
called Cirki. It was taken from the Assy- 
rians by the king of Egypt (2 Ki. xxiii. 20), 
who left it in charge of a garrison. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of liabylon. afterwards took it' 
from the Eg^jq^tians wth great .slaughter (J er. 
xhi. 1-12). 

CAKiNIEL, MOUNT (Isa. xxxiii. 0) — one of 
the mo'-t remarkable jioints on tlie shores of 
the Mediterranean. It is the highest peak of 
a range of mountains <•£ the same name rising 
in the plain of EMiraelon, and extending 18 
miles, till it terminates in a ]iromontory on the 
coast, south of the bay of Acre. It is at its 
east end from 1,500 to 1,600 feet, and at its west 
entl 600 feet above tlie level of the sea (Amos 
ix. 3). It is composed of limestone, and in 
shape resembles a fiattened cone, and it is the 
finest and most beautiful mountain in Palestine. 
Its soil was once fertile and highly cultivated 
(Isa. xxxiii. 0; xxxv. 2; Jer. 1. 19). Its n^e 
signifies “a fruitful field, or a country of vine- 
yards and gardens,” and it has usually the 
definite article, “the Carmeb” Modem 
travellers tell us that the oaks, wild vines, 
olive trees, and fr^^rant tlowers, still indicate 
its fi>rmer productiveness, though it has sufli- 
ciently deterioratcil to fulhl the preiliction of 
the prophet (.Vinos i. 2b The graceful form 
and vertlant beautv of its summit are alluded 
to, Song \ii. 5. ^bhe base of the mountain 
was washed by “that ancient river, the river 
Kishon” (Judg. v. 21). and the plain of Sharon 
spread out towanls the south. While Lebanon 
raised to heaven a summit of nakeil and barren 
rocks, covered the greater part of the year 
W’ith snow, the top of Garmol, naked and sterile 
as is its present apiM?.arance, was clothed with 
perennial verdure ; so that the genius of Isaiah, 
guiiied by the spirit of insturation, could not 
find a nuW appro}U'iate tigiu'e to represent the 
flourishing state of the Kedeemer’s kingdom 
than “the excellency of Carmel and Shai*on.”. 
The sumnift of Cimnel is remarkable for its 
pure and enlivening atmosphere. The traveller 
who has in him even little poetic susceptibility, 
yet feels his soul enlivened by a survey of 
mount Caraiel and its soene^i while the 
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imaginative voyager is carried away by his 
rapture, as ho attempts to describe the glory 
of the 1ml and the country Ipng at its feet. 

^ . This promontory is a place of dee^) interest 
in the annals of the Jews (1 Ki. xviii. 19, 42; 
2 Ki. ii 25; iv. 25), and was once the resort 
of crowds of Christian devotees, and the resi- 
dence of an order of monks called Carmelites, 
who had a convent there, which was pillaged 
and destroyed by the Arabs after the retreat 
of the French army, in 1799, who used it as an 
hospital for their sick and wounded during the 
siege of Acre. There are many traditions and 
superstitions which travellers have preserved 
about the caves and grottoes which abound in 
this mountain, but they will not be in place 
here. It is now called Mar Elyas. (See Elijah.) 

Carmel, to^vn of (Josh. xv. 55) -a city 
and hill, between the wilderness of Zii>h and 
the wilderness of Maon. It w as the residence 
of Nabal, and is represented by the modern 
Karmel, about 6 miles south of Hebron 
(1 Sam. XXV. 2; xxvii. 3). 

CARPENTER (from the Latin carpentini, 
a waggon, and therefore, literally, cari- WTight). 
It represents the Greek w^ord TfKTwy in the 
Gospels (Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3). This 
original term si^ifies artizan or mechanic; but 
when used by itself it generally denotes one 
who works in w'ood— a joiner or hou8e-cari3en- 
ter. When it is used of a person who w'orks 
in metals, some qualifying adjective is neces- 
sarily added. Its use is thus similar to that of 
the term smith among tlie common people in 
Scotland. When they speak of a S7nithy they 
usually mean a worker in iron ; but when they 
refer to one employed in other metals, they 
prefix a distinctive epithet~as tinsmith, cop- 
persmith. It is the opinion of Christian 
antiquity that Joseph, the reputed father of 
Jesus, wrought in wood. According to Justin, 
he made “ploughs and yokes.” Jesus seems 
to have followed Joseph’s occupation. “Is 
not this the carpenter?” the multitude cried 
on one occasion. The Son of Goil submitted 
to the curse, earned his bread by the sw'eat of 
his brow, and so consecrated those manual toils 
which are the lot of the great majority of 
mankind. 

CARRIAGES (Acts xxi. 15) — the load or 
burden which man or beast cames; baggage 
(Isa. X. 28), or mat, on which anything is carried 
(ISam. xvii 20) ; trench, or place of the cavrmges, 
may be a rampart maae of the army baggage 
(Isa. xlvi. 1). “They took up their carriages” 
— t. e., thejr packed up their luggage, and com- 
menced their journey (Acts xxi. 15). 

CART. (See Waggon.) 

CART-ROPE. ‘ ‘ Woe unto them that draw 
iniauity with cords of vanity, and sin as it w-^ere 
wiA a cart-rope” (Isa. v. 18). This is a strong 

oFwhich is^hown ty two Jewish sayings — 
“Woe to them that begin to sin a’ little, and 
they go on and increase until their sins are as 
a cart-rope;” and, “The evil imamnation is at 
first Hke a spider’s thread, but at last it is like 
to cart-ropes.” There may be a remote allusion 
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also to the cords with which the sacrifices were 
bound. 

CASEMENT. (See Window.) 

CASLUHIM(Gen. x. 1-1)— a people probably 
of Upper Eg^t. 

CASSIA (Exod. xxx. 24) is supposed to be 
the same 'vvitn the kostos of the Arabs, usually 
called “Indian orris 
root.” The cassia 
of commerce is the 
bark of a tree of the 
same species with 
cinnamon and sas- 
safras. Cassia was 
an article of Tyrian 
trade (Ezek. xxvii. 
19), and remark- 
able for it.s fra- 
grance. “All thy 
garments smell of 
myrrh, and aloes, 
and cji^sia” (Ps. 
xlv. 8). Two He- 
brew words are rendered cassia in the English 
translation. 

CAST OUT, TO (John ix. 22 and 34), or 
t«3 excommunicate, was to cut off from the 
privileges of the Jewish church. 

CASTOR and POLLUX (Acts xxviii. 11). 
In heathen mj-thology they were the names of 
twin sons of Jupiter, who were supposed to 
preside over the destinies of sailors. Hence 
an image representing them was often seen on 
the prow of ancient ships, like the figure-hea<!s 
of modern days. 

(JATERPILLAR (1 Ki. viii. 37)-a tribe 
of insects of vast number and destructive vora- 
city. The ancient versions differ as to the 
particular animal intended. It may be some 
species of locust in its larva state. Whatever 
tiiey were, whether the “chaffer” or “mole 
cricket,” tliese insects were often employe<l as 
agents in the execution of God’s judgments 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 4G; cv. 34). Figuratively they 
represent a great multitude (Isa, xxxiii. 4; 
Jer. li. 14, 27). They were regarded as among 
the most desolating visiUdions of God’s hand. 
(See Canker-woilm.) 

CATTLE (Gen. i. 25). In the common 
scriptural use of this term it embraces the tame 
quadrupeds employed by mankind, as oxen, 
horses, sheep, camels, goats, &c. Gen. xiii. 
2; Exod. xii. 29; xxxiv. 19; Num. xx. 19; 
xxxii. IG; Ps. 1. 10 ; and Job i. 3, where the 
word translated substance would be more pro- 
perly rendered cattle. 

In those pastoral countries cattle were wealth 
(Gen. xxx. 43). Of Job it is recorded, that 
“His substance also was seven thousand sheep, 
and three thousand camels, and five hundred 
yoke of oxen, and five hundred she-asses, and 
a very great household ; so that this man was 
riie greatest of all the men of the east” (Job 
i. 3). Rich men made presents of their cattle 
to one another, as Abimelech (Gen. xx. 14), 
and Abraham in course of time returned tho 
compliment (Gen. xp. 27). The cattle of 
Abraham and Lot were so very numerous that 
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one district could not contain them, and they 
were obliged to separate. Judea, consisting of 
hill and valley, affords a large range of excel- 
lent pa8tiu*e-grounds. The owners themselves 
superintended the feeding of them, did not 
reckon such an occupation beneath them, and 
were therefore exposed to all vicissitudes of 
weather. Jacob says, “ Thus I was ; in the day 
the drought consumed me, and the frost by 
night ; and my sleep departed from mine eyes’* 
(Gen. xxxi. 40). During his exile Moses fed 
the flocks of his father-in-law, and David was 
brought from the sheepfold to the throne of 
Israel. Amos was a herdsman, and Shamgar 
was raised from the same jiursuit to be one of 
the judges of Israel. And the women lalioured 
in the same vocation. At J acob’s first inter- 
view with Rachel, she came along ^vith the 
flock she tended. “And while he yet snake 
with them, Rachel came with her father’s 
sheep; for she kept them. And it came to 
pass when Jacob saw Rachel, the daughter of 
Laban his mother’s brother, and the sheep of 
Laban his mother’s brother, that Jacob went 
near, and rolled the stone from the well’s 
mouth, and watered the flock of Laban his 
mother’s brother” ((5en. xxix. 0, 10). The 
daughters of Jethro were also shepherdesses; 
and the scene presented in Exodus (ii. lG-21) has 
all the freshness and reality of pastoral life : — 

“Such as Arcatlian Ron«r 
Transmits from aiu'iont nncoi i uptod timr^s, 

Whon tyrant custum had not shacklod man. 

But free to follow natuie was the mode ’* 

The office of .shepherd or cattle-feeder was a 
responsible one, and oftentimes demanded no 
little courage in warding off the attacks of 
robbers and wild animals. (See Sheep, Shep- 
herd.) 

The allusion in Job xxxvi. 33 is ex])hiined by 
the fact that certain animals of this class are 
]>eculiarly sensitive to that change of air and 
temperature which precedes rain and thunder. 

C.'lUL (Isa. iii. 18) — the attire of tlie head, 
made of network and ornamented. In Hos. 
xiii. 8, “I will rend the caul of their heart;” 
the word caul denotes the membranous vessel 
vhich contains the heart. The flgure repre- 
sents a raging beast of prey seizing his victim 
and tearing out its vitals. One of the two 
words rendered “caul” is given as “midriff” 
in the margin ; and the other word is translated 
“gold ” in Job xxviii. 15, because that mct.^! is 
closed lip or unporous. 

CAUSEWAY (1 C’hr. xxvi. 1(1) — a raised 
way or jiatli (2 Clir. ix. 4). In most of the 
passages where it occurs it signifies any public 
way or high road, and indeed is so translated 
in Judg. XX. 31, 32; 1 8ain. vi. 12; Rrov. 
xvi. 2, The same word is rendered in 

Ps. Ixxxiv. 5, and there signifies the ways to 
Zion by which the devout Jeivs ascended to 
womhip inthe temple, and the remembrance of 
which was continually present in the hearts of 
tliose who loved them, and who loveil also the 
holy place and service to which they led. 
Cave (Gen. xix. 30). Caves were verv 


common in Judea, and were made use of as 
temporary dwelling places (Gen. xix. 30) ; as 
places of concealment (Josh, x. 16; Judg. vi. 2; 

1 Sam. xiii. 6; xxii 1, 2; xxiv. 3; 2 Sam. 
xxiii, 13 ; 1 Ki. xviil 4 ; xix. 9 ; Heb. xi. 38) ; 
and as burial places (Gen. xxiiL 17, 19 ; xlix. 
29 ; John xi. 38). Robinson says, “ We went 
fir.st to some caverns on the south-west side 
of the Wady leading up to Santa Hanneh, 
near the path by which we liad approached 
from Kubcibeh. These are artificial excava- 
tions, having partly the character of those we 
had seen near Deir Dubban, but of much more 
careful workmansliip. Besides domes, there are 
here also -long arched rooms, with the walls 
in general cut quite smooth. One of these 
was nearly 100 feet in length, having along 
its sides, about 10 feet above the level of the 
floor, a line of ornamental work like a sort of 
cornice. On one side, lower down, were two 
niches at some distance apart, which seemed 
once to have had images standing in them; 
but the stone was too much decayed to deter- 
mine with certainty. I’hese apartments are 
all lighted by openings from above. In one 
smaller room, not lighted, there was at one 
comer what looked like a sarcopliagus Hol- 
lowed out of the same rock; but it was too 
much broken away to enable us to speak 
positively. The entrance to the whole range 
of caverns is by a broad-arched passage of 
some elevation ; and we were surprised at the 
taste and skill displayed in the workmanship.” 

The principal caves in Scrip^re are — 1. The 
cave of Adullam, in which David lived with 
his followers (1 Sam. xxii. 1; 2 Sam. xxiii. 13). 
2. The cave of Makkedah, in which the five 
kings of the Amorites took refuge from Joshua, 
(Josh. X. 16, &c.) 3. The cave in the wilder- 
ne.ss of Engedi, in the ‘ ‘ thighs ” of which 
David and his men remained undiscovered by 
Saul (1 Sam. xxiv. 3). 4. The cave in which 
Obadiah hid fifty prophets* of Jehovah from 
the vengeance of Jezebel (1 IvL xviii. 4). 
Besides the above, are the cave above Zoaf 
(Gen. xix. 30) ; of ^Macplielah (Gen. xxiiL, 
XXV., xlix) ; “ ‘the’ cave” in Horeb, the scene 
of the vision of Elijah (1 Ki. xix. 9) ; and a 
cave in the north of Palestine, near Sidon, 
literally rendered “Mearah” (Josh. xiiL 4). 

The woixl is rendered “ holes ” in Isa. iL 19 ; 
and “den” in Isa. xxxii. 14; Jer. vii. 11. 

CEDAR (2 Sam. vii. 2). The word some- 
times refers to other trees, but it is properly the 
cedar. One of the mo&t valuable and majestic 
trees of eastern forests. It grows to the height 
of 70oriS0feet. The brandies are thick anil 
long, spreading out almost horizontally from 
the trunk, which i'^ sometimes very many feet 
in circumferenoo (l^^zek. xxxi, 3, 6, 8). Maun- 
ilrell measuml one which was 36 feet and 6 
inches in the girth, and 111 feet in the spread 
of its boughs. Tlie wood is of a red ^onr 
and bitter taste, which is offensive to inaecti» 
and hence it is very durable, having been 
known to last, as historians assert, upward 
of 2,000 years. It was used for the most noble 
and cosUy edifices. This timber served not 
U7 
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enly for beams for the frames and boards for 
oovering buildings, but was also wrought into 



the walls (1 Ki. vi. 36; vii. 12). The moun- 
tains of Lebanon were famous for the growth 
of the cedar ; but travellers tell us that the 
words of prophecy are verified, for now a 
“child may write them” (Isa. x. 19). (See 
Lebanon.) 

Of the exact number of cedars on Lebanon, 
various accounts have been ^nven by travellers 
both in past and present times. They have 
differed in their estimates because some counted 
the younger trees and others did not. 


In 1565, Purer counted ..25 

1675, Bauwolf, ..24 

1583, Radzivil 24 

1600, Biddulph 24 

1605, De Breves, 24 

1612, Lithgow 24 

1630, Fenuenel, 22 

1633, Rodger 22 

1688, La Roque 20 

1696, Maundrell, 16 

1738, Pocoeke 15 

1810, Burekhardt, 11 or 12 

1813, Richardson, S 

1832, Lamaitine, 7 

1836, Lord Lindsay, 7 

1816, Buckingham, 20, large 


and single — 400 altogether At tlie pie^ent 
time 11 or 12 are very old, 25 are \ ery large, 
and 60 are of considerable size. 


And lastly, Dr. Kitto archly remarks, that 
there are now greatly more cedars growing in 
Ei^land than in the whole of mount Lebanon. 

The cedars are found in what is termed the 
cedar grove, two days’ journey from Beirut, 
6,400 feet above the level of the sea, and 3,000 
feet below the summit ; but Seetzen says that 
there are other groves of equal extent; and 
some explorers have found this noble tree in 
various parts of the range of Lebanon. Every 
reader of Scripture is insensibly initiated into 
a familiar acquaintance with the cedar. It 
fills his imagination with an impression of its 
tallnes^ svinmetry, bulk, and fragrance — “The 
trees of the Lord are full of sap ; the cedars of 
Xiebanon, which he hath planted” (Ps. civ. 16). 
The cedar is an evergreen — “The righteous 
shall flourish like the palm tree ; he shall grow 
like a cedar in Lebanon” (Ps. xcii. 12). ITie 
•long branches of the cedar give it a maje.stic 
ajipearance. and create beneath them a delicious 
(Ezek. xxxi. 3, 5). The cedar sheds 
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from its odoriferous bark and boughs a pecidiar 
fragrance, which is diffused over the mountain 
— “His branches shall spread, imd his smell 
as Lebanon” (Hos. xiv. 6). This “glory of 
Lebanon” far excelled the other forest trees, 
and became a symbol of human grandeur — 
“And upon all the cedars of licbanom that are 
high ana lifted up” (Isa. ii. 13). \^en the 
weary traveller lays himself down beneath the 
cedar, he finds repose and refreshment ; but in 
the desert such umbrageous shelter is not to 
be enjoyed; hence Jehovah’s unexpected and 
superlative goodness to his people is represented 
as his planting “in the wilderness the cedar” 
(Isa. xli. 19). Porter in his Handbook says— 
“At the head of Wady Kadlsha there is a 
vast recess in the central ridge of Lebanon, 
some 8 miles in <liameter. Above it rise the 
loftiest summits in Syria, streaked with per- 
petual snow. The summits are white and 
rounded, and the sides descend in naked uni- 
form slopes, in the fonn of a semicircle. In 
the very centre of this recess, on a little 
irregular knoll, stands the clump of Cedars. 
They are all alone. There is not another tree 
in sight. There is scarcely a bush or jiatch of 
verdure on the surrounding acclivities. When 
we see them from a distance we feel bitter dis- 
appointment, for they look like a speck on the 
vast mountain. But on entering the all 

feelings of disappointment vanish. Then the 
beautiful fan-like branches and graceful pyra- 
midal fonns of the younger trees ; the nuge 
trunks of the patriarchs, and their ^^reat gnarled 
branches extending far on each side, and inter- 
lacing with their brethren; and the sombre 
shatle they make in the midst of a blaze of 
light— all tend to excite feelings of highest 
admiration. And w hen we think of their high 
antiquity, their ancient glory, the purposes to 
whicn they were applied, we can comprehend 
the wondrous attraction that has for centuries 
drawn numbers of pilgrims from the ends of 
the earth to this lonely spot. 

“ The whole grove is now scarcely half a mile in 
circumference, and may contain about 400 trees 
of all sizes — the young ones mostly on the out- 
skirts, and the oldest in the centre. Only a 
few, perhaps a dozen, very ancient trees remain. 
There are, however, 30 or 40 others of very re- 
spectable dimensions ; some of them 3, 4, and 
5 feet in diameter. One or two of the oldest 
are upwards of 40 feet in girth ; but the trunks 
are short And irregular. They are much broken 
and disfigured, partly by the snows of winter, 
but cliiefiy by the Vandalism of visitors. Th» 
patriarchs, in fact, are all hacked and hewn.” 

The references to the cedar in Scripture shoM 
that other woods may have been intended — as 
the Cednis Deodara and the Scotch fir. LareV 
is said to he a corruption of the Arabic name 
of the cedar, el-arz. 

CKBllON. (See KiDRON.) 

CEIL. (See Cielino.) 

CELLARS (1 Chr. xxvil 27). Of cellars, 
such as are common among us, nothing was 
known in the East, if we except the chambers 
which are used Persia for the storing oL 
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earthen jars or other vessels of wine. Among CBPHAS (John i. 42)— a Syriac sunuuno 
the Hebrews and Greeks these iars were buried given to Peter, which in the Greek is rendered 
np to the neck in the ground. The word is Petros, and in Latin Petrus, both signifying a 
sometimes rendered “treasure” and “store- rock. (SeePBTBB.) 

houses,” (See Wine.) CEREMONIKS (Num. ix. 3), or ORDL 

CENCHREA (Acts xviii. 18)— a seaport on NANCES (Heb. ix. 1), denote the external 
the eastern side of the isthmus of Corinth, on rites of religion, or the forms and circumstances 


the Saronic Gulf, and 9 miles distant from that 
city. It was the seat of a Christian church 
(Rom. xvi. 1, 4). (See Corinth.) 

CENSER (Lev. x. 1) — a vessel or fire-pan 
used in the temple service for the ])urpose of 
cjirrying the fire in which the incense was 
burned. The impleiu ent in daily use among the 



Cgyptian Censers. 


priests seems to have been made of an inferior 
metal. Those of Korah and his rel>elli<3us 
confederates were fastened as ] dates on the 
brazen altar. But the censer used on the great 
day of atonement wa.s made of pure gold (1 Ki. 
vii. 50; Heii. iv. 4). 'J'lic censer was held in 
one hand, and contained tlie tire taken from 
the perpetual 8uj)]dy on the alter of burnt 
offering. The incense was carried in tlie other 
hand ; and as the liigh i)riest, once a year, 
entered the Indy of Indies, lie strewed the ])ul- 
verize«l incense upon the fire, and the cloud of 
smoke absconded up in a dark volume, and lillcil 
the apartment with its fragrance. It is called 
a spoon, Nnm. vii. 14, and a vial, Rev. v. 8. 

cn^NTlTRION (.Matt. viii. f.). The title of 
an officer of the Roman army, who had emu- 
mand of a centuiy, or 1(K) soldiers. The number 
of men v.aried, and there were sixty centuries 
in a legion. Several centurions in the New 
'I'e-stament M ere ]H‘r^oUh of ]dety. Of one of 
these Roman otlicor.'^ it is thus te.stified in Luke 
Aii. 5, “Ho loveth our nation, and he hath 
built us a synagogue.” The evangelist records 
the saying of another who was on inilitarv’ duty 
at the cross, in this striking language: “^Vhell 
the centurion, which stood over against him, 
saw that he so cried out, and gave np tlie ghost, 
he said. Truly this man was the Son of Go<l” 
(Mark xv. 3!)). And the first fruits of the 
Gentile world to Clirist was in the IRmian 
anny. To Coiuelius wil^ Peter scut hv a 
special message to preach the Gospel. This 
ilistinguished soldier was a man of earne'^t 
piety, for, according to the testimony of inspira- 
tion, he was “a devout man, and oiie that 
feared Goil with all his lauise, which gave 
much alms to the people, and prayed to God 
alway” (Acts x. 2). Accoixliiig to Polybius, 
centurions were “chosen by merit,” and were 
mom of decision and energy. (Bee Armies.) 


by which it is rendered solemn and magnificent, 
particularly under the Mosaic dispensation. 
These ceremonies form a grand and imposing 
system; its pomp and splendour caught the 
fancy. Nor was the ritual less revered for its 
national extent, its peculiar and restricted 
a»laptations. A system so symbolical was of 
course material and temixirary. The Jews ttw 
often forgot this, and sought salvation in the 
mere observance of the ecclesiastical routine, 
jis if it jMissessed some ixiwer in itself to change 
find sanctify the heart. They placed positive 
aliove moral dutie.s. This folly is severely 
re])riman(led by Jeluivah (Ps. 1. 7-15). In the 
first cliapter of Isaiah, too, the same infatua- 
tion is exposeil and castigated. 

The ceremonies under the New Testament 
are few, simple, and significant. I’lie appeal 
to the senses in baptism and in the Lord’s 
supper ministers to our faith and excites our 
gi‘atitude for the goodness and conde-scension 
which Christ has disj^layed in founding these 
emblematic institutions. 

C E B A R ( AUGUSTUS) (Luke ii. 1)-- 
nephew and successor of Julius Caesar, em- 
peror of Rome. 4’he name Augustus, signify- 
ing auffust or noble, w as a complimentary title- 
decreed to him by the Roman senate, whencj 
is derived the name of the month August. 
(.^esar w'a.s the regal title of the emperors, and 
lienee Tiberius is called ( ’.esar (Matt xxii 21), 
and Nero is called Caesar (Acts xxv. 11). The 
title Augustus was a ])ersonal distinction ; but 
after the <leath of the individual to whom it 
was fir»t given, it w^as regarded and used as a 
part of the rtwal title. (See AUGUSTUS.) 

CESAR (CLAUDIUS) (Acts xi. 28)-an 
emperor of Rome, who succeeded Caius Cali- 
gula A.D. 41. Four different famines are 
inentioiied by ]3rofane historians as having 
taken ])lace during his reign ; one of which was 
^ery severe in Jinlea, extended into adjoining 
countries, ami ctiiitinued nearly three years. 
Such a famine wius predicted bv a prophet 
named Agahus, who came from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, about the year a.d. 35 or 45; ami 
the expression, “throughout all the w'orld,” 
evidently intends its general prevalence in 
otlier parts of the watrld besides Judea. (Seo 
Agabi s.) 

Ill the ninth year of his reign, Claudius, bv 
a decree, banished the Jew’s (probably includ- 
ing the Christian converts) from Rome (Act4 
xviii. 2). (See 'riBKUius Cesar.) 

CESAREA (Acts xxiii. 33)— a considerabte 
town on the coast of the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Jojipa and TjTe, about 70 miles from 
Jerusalem. It is sometimes called Gsesarea 
of Palestine, to distinguish it from Ciesarea- 
Philippi (see next article). Herod the Great 
contnbuted chiefiy to the magnificence of the 
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dty bpr Willing some of the most splendid of 
its edmces, and constructing a fine harbour for 
it. He called it Csesarea in honour of the em- 

S eror Caesar Augustus. Josephus gives a full 
escription of Herod’s operations : — “Upon his 
observation of a place near the sea, which was 
very proper for containing a city, and was 
before called Strato’s Tower, he set about get- 
ting a plan for a magnificent city there, and 
erected many edifices with great diligence all 
over it: and this of white stone. He also 
adorned it with most sumptuous palaces, and 
large edifices for containing the people; and 
what was the greatest and most laborious work 
of all, he adorned it with an haven, that was 
always free from the waves of the sea. Its 
laigeness was not less than the Pyraeus [at 
Athens], and had towards the city a double 
station for the ships. It was of excellent work- 
mansldp ; and this was the more remarkable, 
for it was built in a place that of itself was not 
suitable to such noble structures, but was to 
be brought to perfection by materials from 
other places, and at very great expeui- f's. This 
city is situate in Phoenicia, in the passage bv 
sea to Egypt, between Joppa and Dora, which 
are lesser maritime cities, and not fit for havens, 
on account of the impetuous south winds that 
beat upon them ; which, rolling the sands that 
come fi^om the sea against, the shores, do not 
admit of ships lying in their station ; but the 
merchants are generally there forced to ride at 
their anchors in the sea itself. So Herod en- 
deavoured to rectify this inconvenience, and 
laid out such a compa.ss towards the land as 
might be sufficient for an haven, wherein the 
great ships might lie in safety; and this he 
effected by letting down vast stones of above 50 | 
feet in length, not less than 18 in breadth, and 
9 in depth, into 20 fathoms deep ; and as some 
were lesser, so were others bigger, than those 
dimensions. This mole which lie built by the 
seai-sidc was 200 feet wide, the half of which 
was opposed to the current of the waves, so as 
to keep off those waves which were to break 
upon them, and so was called Procymatia, or 
toe first breaker of the waves ; but the other half 
had upon it a wall with several towers, the 
largest of which was named Drusus, and was a 
work of very great excellence, and had its name 
from Drusus, the son-in-law of Caesar, who 
died young. There were besides a great num- 
ber 01 arches where the mariners dwelt. There 
was also before them a quay [or landing-place], 
which ran round the entire haven, and was a 
most agreeable walk to such as had a mind to 
that exercise; but the entrance or mouth of 
the port was made on the north quarter, on 
whi<m side was the stillest of the winds of all 
in this place. And the basis of the whole cir- 
cuit on the left hand, aa you enter the port, 
supported a round turret, which was made very 
strong in order to resist the greatest waves; 
while on the right hand, as you enter, stood 
two vast stones, and those each of them larger 
than the turret which was over gainst them ; 
tiiiese stood upright^ and were joined together. 
Now there were edifices all along the circular 
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haveUj made of the finest stone, with a certain 
elevation, whereupon was erected a temple 
that w;^ seen a great way off by those that 
were sailing for that haven, and had in it two 
statues, the one of Rome the other of Caesar ; 
as the citv itself was called Caesarea. The 
city was al^so itself built of fine materials, and 
was of a fine structure ; nay, the very subter- 
ranean vaults and cellars had no less of arclii- 
tecture bestowed on them than had the building 
above ground. Some of these vaults carried 
things at even distances to the haven and to 
the sea ; but one of them ran obliquely, and 
bound all the rest together, so that both the 
rain and the filth of the citizens were together 
carried off with ease ; and the sea itself, upon 
the flux of the tide from without, came into 
the city and washed it all clean. Herod also 
built in it a theatre of stone ; and on the soiitli 
quarter, behind the port, an amphitheatre al8(». 
capable of holding a vast number of men, and 
conveniently situated for a prospect to the sea. ” 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, when 
Judea became a Roman province, Caisarea was 
the cliief city of Palestine (Acts xxiv. 27 ; xxv. 
1, 13), and was often visited by Paul (Acts ix. 
30; xviii. 22; xxi. 8). It was here that he 
made hip eloquent defence before Felix, Festus, 
and Agrippa (Acts xxiii., x\v., xxvi.); and 
here he suffered two years’ imi)risonment. 
Philip llie evangelist resided here (Acts xxi. 
8), and fJso CV>rnelius, who, with his family, 
were tho first-fruits from among the Gentiles, 
under the preaching of Peter, (Acts x.) Cresa- 
rea is now a scene of utter desolation. 

^ Napoleon encamped here after raising tho 
siege of Acre, and speaks of tlie broken fra;,'- 
ments of marble and granite columns whicli 
surrounded him. 

CESAREA-PHILIPPI (Matt, xvi, 13; 
Mark viii. 27) a towm in the northern 
part of Judea, in the vicinity of mount 
Hermon, and close upon Tell el Kadi, tlie 
eastern source of the Jordan. It was in 
ancient times called Paneas, from sonje 
grotto sacred to the god Pan. This old name 
is yet preserved in the modem api)ellatioa 
Bfinias. This name, BdnuU^ “is merely tho 
Arabic pronunciation of the ancient Paneas 
of the Greeks and Romans, situated at the 
easternmost source of the Jordan. Herod the 
Great erected here a temple in honour of 
Augustus. F rom this grotto the ad j acent town 
unquestionably acquired the name Paneas ; but 
whether it already existed before the building of 
Herod’s temple or sprang up afterwards, we 
are not infomicd. At a later period the place 
made i)art of the territory of Philip, tetrarcli 
of Trachonitis, was enlarged and embellishetl 
by him, and named Cansarea-Philippi, in dis- 
tinction of the Cuisarca of the sea-coast. Under 
this name it appears in the New Testament, 
and was visited by our Lord. Agrippa after- 
wards gave it the name of Neronias tor a time ; 
Vespasian visited it; and Titus, after tho 
captu'^ of Jerusalem, exhibited here public 
spectacles, in which the captive Jews were 
compelled to fight with one another or with 
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wild beasts, and many perished. Coins of 
Csesarea-Paneas, as it was also called, are still 
extant. In the fourth century it was already a 
bishopric of Phoenicia, under the patriarcliate of 
Antioch ; its bishop, Philocalus, was present at 
the council of Nicea, in A.i). 325; and another, 
Olympius, at the council of Chalcedon, in a.d. 
451. In the days of Eusebius and Jerome the 
earlier name, Paneas, was again ])redominant, 
and has continued current under the Moham- 
medan dominion to the ))resent day. It was 
the most northerly point of our Lord’s jouraey- 
ings.” — Robinson^ hi., p. 358. 

CHAIN. (See Feet.) 

CHALCEDONY (Rev. xxi. 10)--a precious 
stone, found in Euro])e and in several districts 
of the United States of America It is a 
species of quartz, may be got of almost every 
snade of colour, and occurs sometimes in large 
masses; or if may have been what is called 
copper emerald, I 

raALDEA (Jer. i. 10), CHALDEANS! 
(Job i. 17). The countiy of which Babylon 
M'as the capital, and which was hence called 
Babylonia, is a level region of Asia, watered 
by tne Euphrates and Tigris, between which 
rivers it was situated. These rivers, when 
swollen by the waters from the mountains of 
Armenia, overflowed their banks, fertilized the 
whole country, and formed a vast alluvial 
plain. Hence the strong figurative language 
in Isa. xxi. 1; Jer. i. 13. The jdain is about 
400 miles in length and 100 in average breadth. 
It was exceedingly fertile. Crops of all kinds 
yielded an immense return. Wheat fields, after 
being cut twice, afforded abundance of fattening 
food for cattle. The produce of the palm was 
equally abundant. In the year B.c. 030 the 
Chaldeans, not unlike the modem Arabs (Job 
i. 17), descended from Taurus and Caucasus, 
subdued western Asin, destroyed Jerusalem 
(n.C. 588 — A.M. 3410), compiered Tyre and 
Phoenicia, and founded an empire which ex- 
tended to the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
which from them was called Chaldea. (See 
Nkbuchadnezzaii. ) 

In A.D. 530 this vast country was united 
with Persia, and in a.d. 040 they both fell 
under the dominion of Mohammed, and finally, 
A.D. 1039, into the hands of the Turks, who still 
hold them. The two names, Chaldea and 
Babylonia, apjiear to have been often applied 
to the same country (Jer. xxiv. 5; xxv. 12; 1. 
8; Ezek. xii. 13). I’he original name of at 
least a section of Chaldea w as (Gen. x. 

10; Dan. i. 1, 2). (See Babel, Babylon, 
Syria, Shinar, Ur.) 

As the Jews were lon^ captives in Babylonia, 
they gradually acquired the language of their 
conquerors. The knowledge of Hebrew was 
BO far lost, at least among the common i>eople, 
and therefore, to enable them to understand 
the Scriptures, paraphrastic translations were 
made of the Old Testament into Chaldee, which 
are usually called the Targums. 

CHALK-STONES (Isa. xxvii. 9) — a soft 
mineral substance resembling what we call 
limestone. To moke the stones of the Jewish 
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altars like chalk-stones is to crumble and 
destroy them. 

CHAMBER (Gen. xliii. 30). Usually the 
rivate apartments of a house are called cham- 
ers, (2 Sam. xviii. il3; Ps. xix. 5; Dan. vi. x.) 
Particular rooms of this class in eastern houses 
were desi^ated by such significant terms as 
the following; — 

Chamber, guest (Mark xiv. 14). This seems 
to have been a spacious unoccupied room, 
usually in the ui)per part of the house, and 
furnished suitably for the reception and enter- 
tainment of guests and social meetings. The 
proverbial hospitality of the J ews would make 
such provision necessary, and especially at 
Jerusalem, in festival seasons, when every 
house in the city was the stranger’s home 
(Mark xiv. 15 ; Luke xxii. 12 ; Acts i. 13). 

Chamber, inner (2 Ki. ix. 2)— a chamber 
within another chamber. 

Chamber, little (2 Ki. iv. 10) — an apart- 
ment built ui)on and projecting from the walls 
of the main house, and communicating by a 
private door with the house, and by a i)rivate 
stairway to the street. 

Chamber, upper, or Loft (Acts ix. 37), is 
supposed to have occupied the front part of 
the Duilding, over the gate or outer entrance, 
and to have been used to lodge strangers. 
(Com]>. 1 Ki. xvii. 19, 23 with 2 Ki. iv. 10.) 
(See Dwellings.) 

Chambers op imagery. This peculiar 
phraseology occurs in Ezek. viii. 7-12: “Son 
of man, luust thou seen w'hat the ancients of 
the hou.se of Israel do in the dark, every man 
in the chambers of his imagery? for they say. 
The Lord seeth us not ; the Lord hath forsaken 
the earth.” Tlie whole of this graphic chapter 
describes the manner in which the Spirit of 
God instructed the j^rophet as to the number, 
variety, and nature of the sins wdth which the 
house of Judah was chargeable, and for which 
the anger of God had fallen on them. Their 
idolatries were ^otesque and debasing. The 
form of superstition presented in the verses 
quoted w'as Egyptian in its nature. The 

i >aragraph contains a vivid and correct de- 
ineatitvn of what is often found in Egyptian 
temples, palaces, and tombs. Many of tho.se 
have been descrilied by Belzoni, Wathen, 
Wilkinson, and others. Madden, in his 
Travels, ii., ii. 212, speaks of himself as 
having all but realized tlie pr^het’s vision. 
In relation to the Temple oi Edfou he says 
— “ Considerably below' the surface of the 
adjoining buildings he [the old man his guide] 
l»ointcd out to me a chink in an old wedl, 
which he told me I should creep through ou 
my hands and feet; the aperture was not 2.1 
feet high, and scarcely 31 feet broad; my 
companion had the courage to enter first, 
thrusting in a lamp before him. I followed, 
and after me the son of the old man crept also ; 
the passage was so narrow that my mouth 
and nose wore sometimes buried in the dust, 
and I was nearly suffocated. After proceed- 
ing about 10 yards in utter darkness the heat 
became excessive, breathing was laborious, 
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perspiraticm poiirrd down my face, and T wonlil 
nave given the world to have got ont ; but my 
companion, whose person I could not dis- 
tinguish, though his voice was audible, called 
out to me to crawl a few feet further, and that 
I should find plenty of space. I joined him at 
length, and had the inexpressible satisfaction 
of standing once more on my feet. We found 
ourselves in a splendid apartment of great 
magnitude, adorned with sacred jiaintings and 
hieroglyphics. The ceiling, which was also 
painted, 'was supported by several row's of 
pillars. How similar to this w'as the entrance 
of the prophet, through ‘ a hole in the waP,’ to 
a similar chamber of imagery in the Lord’s owui 
temide ! ” 

(llom. xiii. Id). The 
iow intrigui for licentumu pur- 

’ CHAMBERLAIN (2 Ki. xxiii. 11) — an 
officer who has charge of the royal chambers, 
or the king’s lodgings, wardrobes, &c. In 
eastern courts eunucns ivere commonly em- 
ployed for this service (Esth. i. 10, 12, l.*>). 
The sixth officer of the British crown is the 
loi^ high chamberlain. The titlc‘ in Bom. 
xid. 23 denotes the steward or treasurer of 
the city. 

CHAMETJ'OX (Thv . species of 

the lizard. ' ic*tion and 

at>pearano . , its whole 

body, and, biMiig wound round the branches of 
trees, assists the animal in climbing or suspend- 
ing itself. It feeds on insects, and to catch 
them, it is provided with a tongue nearly as 
long as liodv, which it dart.s out and then 
draw ^ 1 ' ’ • ! . < • . ' ' 


coiiipa.s'^. Tills organ is covered with a glu* 
tinous substance, by which tlies and other 
insects are arrested and diawn in for tlie 
animal’s food. Its colour i.s cliangeable, hut 
not to the extent nor from the causes which 
are vulgarly supposed. It is by no means 
certain that the chameleon known to ns was 



the anlinrd wliidi was reckoned unclcnn l.v 
the Leviti< -il ].av. Kitfo 
a .species .1 Ai.ibnn li/aid, wliilc t., .. . . 

translators took it for some animal of uncom- 
mon strength. 

CHAMOIS (T)eut. xlv. r>). 'Die animal 
intended in tliis )iii\ to the 

family of anb Inpt 'I’lc- < luuuoi- <>1 luodcrn 
natural hi.stury is found in the highlands of 
Switzerland, Germany, and Greece, at the 
height ami in the sanu' climate with the 
mount. liiis of .rijd('a. d'lio A^ulgate and Sep- 
tuagint make tiii.s ;uiiinal tiie giraffe— -an un- 
likely opinion. Boehart ami (JeHonius look; 
for it aniong the gazelle family, while others 
suppose It to be n of m ) H.l.,.,' By 
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CHAMPION. This term is co^ectedwitH 
the Teutonic word kamp^ denoting combat. 
The champion, in ancient warfare, wa» one 
who challenged a foe to single comoat, in the 
^eeence of contending armies (1 Sanu xvii. 4). 
The issue of the battle was sometimes staked 
on such an encounter. Thus, Xanthus, sove- 
reira of Bceotia, challenged the king of Attica, 
and fell in the struggle. Goliath, too, bade 
defiance to all the armies of Israel in vaunting 
terms (1 Sam. xvii. 8-10). The tones of the 
braggart were not lost on his enemies—** They 
were dismayed and greatly afraid.” The 
youthful David accepted the haughty chal- 
lenge of his gigantic and disdainful iwiversary, 
ana won an easy victory — “And wlien the 
Philistines saw that their champion was dead, 
they fled.” An old fonn is yet Kept up at the 
coronation of the kings of Britain. An armed 
champion ai:)pears at Westminster during the 
ceremony, and proclaims by a herald, that if 
any should deny the king’s title to the crown, 
he is ready to defend it by single combat. 

CHANCE (1 Ham. vi. !») might be better 
rendered ocatrrencf^ and is so rendered in 
several ancient version.^. In Eccl. ix. 1-11 
the sacred writer is illusti'ating the weakness 
and blindness of man, and showing that .all 
the events and occurrences of. his life are 
appointed by infinite wisdom and p<jwer. In 
tne passage first cited tlie word implies 
simply this, — that if the cattle, without any 
guklance of man, should leave their calves and 
their pastures, and the roads which they were 
accustomed to go in, and should draw the ark ; 
towards Bethsheniesh (the nearest point of tlie 
land of Israel), then the PhilLstines might mb r ^ 
from this supernatural ('cciirrence that God's 
hand had afflicted them rvs a }>unishment fur 
detaining the ark; but if nothing like this 
should appear, they might suppose that their 
singular affliction was tie* result of natural 
though unknown causes. What men sx>e.ak of j 
as happening by chance, are tho.se ijccurrencos 
W'hich take place without any apparent cause ; 
as in Luke x. fll, so huppaud tli.at a 

priest,” &c. ; i. r., he had no design to ]>as.s by 
the wounded man, &c. ; ih^)u^dl they are nut 
the less actually the rt'sult of divine a]»point- 
ment. The word, in its atheistical u.se, i.s as 
unphilosophical as it is impious. 

CHANCELLOR (Ezra iv. 17)— a di.stin- 
guisbcd officer of the Persian court, of wlnwe 
larticular functions wo have nt)W no know- 
edge. He was virtually a rovnl prefect. 

CHANGEABLE SClT8 OF APPAREL. 
(See Clothes.) 

CHANGES OF RAI^IENT. (See 
Clothes.) 

CHANGERS OF iVlON EY, or IMONKV- 
CHANGERS (Matt. xxi. 12; John ii. 14). 
When Judea l>ecamo a province of Rome, the 
Jews were required to pay taxes in Roman 
currency, and at the same time the annual 
tribute for the service of the sauetuarv was 
the half shekel of Jewish currency. To ex- 
change these, one for the other, was the em- 
ployment of the money-changers, lUte the buiii- 
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ness of some modem brokers. To obtain tradd 
they stationed themselves in the courts of the 
temple, the place of general resort for strangers 
from every part of Judea, and their oppressive 
and fraudulent practices jprobably justmed the 
allusion of our Saviour to a “ den of thieves.” 
Perhaps they were also accustomed to pay and 
receive interest on loans, and this practice is 
recognized in Matt. xxv. 16-27. (See Money.) 
CHANT. (See Viol.) 

CHAPEL (Amos. vii. 13), or SANCTU- 
ARY — a place of worship. Bethel is called 
the king’s chapel by one of the idol priests, 
becau.se there the kings of Israel i)aia idola- 
trous worship to the golden calves. (See 
Bethel.) 

CHAl^ITERS (Exod. xxxvi. 38), or CAPI- 
TALS (as tljey are called in modern archi- 
tecture), are the uiiper or ornamental i^art of a 
column. (See Palm trees.) 

CHAPMEN (2 Chr. ix. 14) are called in 
the corresponding passage (1 Ki. x. 15) spicC’ 
m err hail ts, Tliey might be distinguished as the 
merchants and grocers of modern days. The 
revenue to the king was probably in the form 
of duties on their imports. (See MERCHANTS.) 
('HAKAN. (See Hakan.) 

(TIARGER (Num. vii. 13; Ezra i. 9; Matt, 
xiv. S, 11) - a sliallow bowl or basin, used for 
receiving the ]>Ioud at the prejiaration of the 
sacrilices; and .•'ometiiiies a common basin, 
suiuewliat large, and flat in form. (See 

GIIAKICT (Gem xfl. 43; xlvi. 29; 2 Ki. 
X. I*); Acts vni. 2iS). Untii within 300 or 400 
years the convenience and even luxury of 
modern veliicles of pleasure were unknown. 
Tlie cliari(»ts of the early ages were probably 
little siipern r in style or convenience to modem 
carts or wagg* eis. d’niveller^ describe a clumsy 
carriage u>cd in A«ia at the pre>ent day, which 
is fonnetl like a large wicker basket, 8 feet 
long, supjKirtcd by fimr soliikwheels, convex on 
each side. These carriages were maae of wood, 
and were often burnt in war (Ps. xlvi. 9; Nah. 
ii. 13). The “chariot” in Song of Solomon iii. 
9, 10 waa probably a palanquin. One of the.se 
ill use by an Indian king is thus described by 
(>uintiis Curtins:— “When the king shows 
him-clf in juibhc, liis servants go )>efore liim 
\\ ilh ^il^ cr censors, which till the air through- 
out the w a r along which he is borne in the 
palanquin, with delicious odour. He himself 
!•< reclining upon a guidon couch, covered with 
pearls and veiled with purple curtains, embroi- 
dered with gold; the life guanl bring up the 
rear.” The chariots of the nobility were in this 
w.iv ornamented w ith very costly decorations, 
lltun.er thus dosenbes Jniio's cjir, — 

‘‘Hol)o to the chariot rolled 
The brazen wheels, and iojned them to the smooth 
{-•teel axle tw ice four ^^x»kes divided each. 

Shot frvnn the contrt^ to the verge. The verge 
Was goUL bv felhos of eternal brass 
(inanled, a ilazzliug show. The shining nave# 
Were hdver; silver cords, and cords of gold 
The seat upborn . . . 

Tho pole w as argent all, to which slio bottnd 
The golden yoke." 
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Many forma of ancient chariots have bfeon 
copied from the Eg 3 rptian monuments. We 
first read of them in connection with Pharaoh 
(Exod. xiv. 17). The Canaanites had cavalry 
and chariots. The Philistines in SauVs time 
had 30,000 of them, with numerous cavalry. 
David, after his victory over Hadadezer, 
burned 900 chariots and hamstrung their 
horses. The Eg 3 nptians excelled in the art of 



making chariots, and the Kel)iv\,'s, in Selo- 
mon’s time, seem to have imitated them. 

Where chariots are mentioned as of iron 
(Josh, xvii 18), it is probable that the iron in- 
struments with whicn they were often heavily 
armed gave them such a designation. The 
word chariot is used for the horses by which it 
is draA^Ti (2 Sam. viii. 4 ; x. IS), and again for 
the riders of horses and other animals (Isa. 
xxi 7-9). 

CHiniOTS, CAPTAINS OF (ExckI. XV. 4), or, 
literally, mounted thrce-standcrs. This expres- 
sion, in an English translation, might be sup- 
pose to denote the officer or officers who ha<l 
charge of the chariot forces ; but it probably 
refers to an old custom or arrangement in whicn 
three men stood uj>on the chari<3t, two of whom 
are prepared for action, while the third manages 
the norses. They were })robably selected fori 
riieir valour, and perhaps formed by themselves * 
a distinct division of the army, and each had 
its distinct officer (Exod, xiv. 7). On state 
occasions the third person held the character- 
istic royal umbrellaj as is often seen on the 
^yptian and Assyrian monuments. 

UHARIOT OF THE CHERUBIMS (1 Chr. XXviii. 
18) means the frame work on which the cheru- 
bims rested, and one pattern of which might 
resemble the body of a chariot. (See Ammini- 
DAB, War, Harne-ss.) 

Chariot cities (2 Chr. i. 14), or cities so 
desi^ated l^ecause in them were stored iij) the 
chariots of war during the time of peace, as 
magazines and arsenals of modem times are 
used. 

Chariot horses (2 Ki. vii. 14) — horses 
that were peculiarly fitted, by size, spirit, 
docility, or special training, for service in 
chariots: as carriage, draught, and saddle- 
horses ot later days. 

Chariot m..vn (2 Chr. xviii. 33)— driver or 
diarioteer. 

Chariots of the sun (2 KL xxiii. 11)— 
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chariots which had been consecrated to the 



vehicles was common, especially in Persia. 
These horses do not seem to have been always 
sacrificed to the sun, but to be yoked to tn© 
chariots dedicated to tliis luminary. In the 
olden mytliology the sun is represented as 
driving through the heavens his burning car 
with fiery coursers. This notion may nave 
^ven rise to the superstition referred to. Thus, 
in the sacred booKs of the ancient Persians 
{ZendavestOy part ii., p. 264), it is said, “Praise 
to the siin that drives with four horses in his 
rapid coui'se. ” In a solemn procession described 
by Xenophon {C f f roped in ^ \\ viii. cap. 3, § 6) 
after four incomparably fine bulls, which were 
sacrificed to Jupiter, followed the horses to be 
sacrificed to the sun. Curtins (b. iii. c. 6, § 8) 
describes a similar procession, in which he 
says, “The chariot consecratetl to Jupiter was 
drawn by white horses ; it was followed by a 
horse of extraordinary size, which they called 
the horse of the sun."^ Herodotus (i., p. 216) 
says of the Massagetm — “Of the gods, tliey 
worship the sun alone, to which they sacrifice 
horses. The reason of this custom is, to give 
to the swiftest of all the gods the swiftest of all 
animals.” Isidore of Seville observes (ChvV/. 
lib. xviii. cap. “The Komans gave the 
sun a chariot drawn by four horses, which, by 
their colours, were to represent the four sea- 
sons and the four elements.” Sir W. Jones, 
in his Essay on the Gods of Greece, Italy, ami 
India [WorkSy i.,p. 268) says, that “among the 
Hindoos, Ph(el)us or the personified orb of the 
sun, is adored as the god Surya, Their [loets 
and painters describe his clianot as drawn by 
seven green horses.” The Kabbins maintain 
that the horses destroyed by Josiah h.od been 
by his idolatrous ancestors yoke<l to such 
sacred cars, and that the king ami his courtiers 
drove out in them every morning, to a certain 
l^oint, to meet and salute the rising sun. 

Charioth (of war) (Judg. iv. 3). One class 
of chariots thus dtmominateu were used as the 
common vehicles of jirinces and generals. 
These, as we learn from Htuncr, were often 
highly omarmaited. Another class of war- 
chariots formed the most terrible of military 
engines, and were einph»yed in great numliers 
(1 yam. xiii. 5 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 4). Like other 



ancient cariiagt's, they had usually only two 
wheels, and iron scythes, strong and snarpi. 
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I the ^ ' f.-nded. (See 

y, in til' 1 , , a acceptation 
of the word, is almsgiving. 
(Sec Alms.) Charity, in its 
old English sense, meant love ; 
and in Scripture denotes that 
love to Ge>d and to man which 
is the fulfilment of the law, the 
entire comiilement of its obe- 
dience, In this sense charity 
covers the multitude of sins — 
love overlooks faults, throws 
oyer them the mantle of obli- 
vion. The apostle’s description 
of charity, in the 13th chapter of 
his first epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, has been often admired 
tor its succinct and luminous 
delineation of this Christian 
grace. Love is essential to 
the perfection of the Christian 
character. Eloquence and eru- 
dition are but an unmeaning 
voice without it (1 Cor, xiii. 1). 
Profound acquirements and 
supernatural and endow- 
ments, even of a brilliant na- 
ture, are only gaudy hollowness 
where love exists not. The 


War-Chariot of Iron armed with Scythes, 

on them, or leaping from them upon the 
enemy. The chariots in the army of Cyrus 
were capacious enough to permit twenty men 
to fight from them. 

The word chariots is sometimes used figura- 
tively for hosts or armies (Ps. Ixviii. 17); 
Elijah, by his prayers, and counsels, and power 
with God, was the “ chariot and horsemen of 
Israel” (2 Ki. ii. 11, 12J, inasmuch as he did 
more for them than all tlie chariots and horse- 
men whicli they could muster. The mighty 
seer was Israel’s artillery — Israel’s cavalry. 
The nation was apt to trust in its war-chariots 
for defence; and tne prophets often exhibit this 

n tensity in contra'^t \vitli a firm confidence 
ehov^, Lord of armies. “ Some tnist in 
chariots, and some in horses ; but we will re- 
member the name of the Lord our God” (Ps, 
XX. 7). The cavalry and chariots of Egypt 
were famous in the ancient world, and tne 
J ews, losing faith in God, often courted alliance 
with Egypt. This folly is severely reprimandeil 
(Isa. xxxi. 1). In Hos. xiv. 3 the returning 
penitents, in i)roof of their sincerity, are ex- 
liorted to say to God, “ Asshur shaU not save 
us ; we will not ride upon horses,” The mean- 
i M ' , >f tliis disclaimer is, that they would not 
1 r , 1 1 111 any period of extremity to Assyria or 
t'> 1'/ \)'t f'>r jissistance. “ \Vt> nvjH u^t ri.le 
ojK'u li*'i we will not iiuulou' the aid itf 

cavalry in the day of tlistres.s, but will 
place our hope in Him who is “the Lord, 
strong and mighty, the liord, luiglity iu battle” 
(Ps. lxx\i. <•) 

ClIAlirrV (1 ('ur. \tii n in thw and 
parallel p' ' t' ^ ? I ' ,c- would naue 


self-sacrifices and consuming 
toils of professed philanthropy 
are, if not prompted by love, 
only empty and delusive exhibitions. Love 
distinguishes itself by patient endurance and 
active sympathy, by sincere attachment, by 
humble ana disinterested effort. It makes no 
merit of its favours—glows wdth benevolent 
ardour — does not rashly withdraw its regard — 
never imputes sinister motives — is not of a sus- 
picious temperament— is not censorious in its 
judgments, and there is nothing so remote 
from its spirit as vengef id or mali^ant retalia- 
tion. The dazzling gifts of the early Church, 
the powers of prophecy, Umguage, and deeper 
insignt into tne Chi^tian mystmes, have 
pass^ away, but love still remuns. Nay, 
while other graces remain along with it, it is 
superior to them. It rises above the former 
mtts and the present graces of the Holy Spirit. 
“Now abideth faith, hope, charity, these toree; 
but the ^atest of these is chanty;” “great- 
est,” for faith and hope unite in producing it ; 
greatest, for it shall glow in the redeemed 
bosom when faith and hope in their present 
form shall have cvased to exist; greatest, for 
the i^ossessioii of it gives us a nearer resem- 
blance to Him wlio is I^ove than either faith 
or hoi)e can ; greatest, in fine, for it is t 
emlxKiiment, and final consummatu . .. I 

previous feelings, principles, and gi'aces, whicli 
at length disapiiear in love as the flower is 
lost in tlie fruit. What inducement, then, to 
us to put on that “chai'ity vhuli is the In'inl 
of mri^tion.” 

THARId, CHARMER, (See Adder, Asp.) 
\\ c have sjxvken of the jveculiar effect of music 
upon the adder in these preceding articles; and 
v\c now traiHcribe a short paragraph f)' iii u 
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recent work to show that something like 
charming is still practised in Egyi)t, though 
mingled np with a good deal of mystery and 
imposture: — “ The Psylli, or Egyi^tian serpent 
charmers, came to my house (in Thebes) one 
day when I was absent, and apparently pc- 
ceeded in attracting a serpent and two scorpions 
from their hiding-places. They are said to be 
hidden in the innermost recesses of the walls. 
They afterwards went to a tomb where Mr. 
Bonomi resided, and seemed to charm from 
their holes another serpent and some scorpions, 
but failed in enticing a fine serpent which Mr. 
Bonomi kept in a tin case. The lid of the case 
was on this occasion purposely kept open; 
therefore, had their incantations really pos- 
sessed any influence, except over the reptiles 
which had been trained to obey their call, this 
homed snake would most assuredly have made 
its appearance. Many travellers have believed 
in the power of these jugglers, because they 
have not succeeded in detecting their artifices. 
I do not pretend to understand their tricks; 
but it seems to me highly probable that the 
serpents and scorpions which they profess to 
find are only those that they have themselves 
let loose, and which have been previously 
accustomed to be summoned in some peculiar 
manner to receive their food. The Psylli en- 
gage for a certain sum of money to initiate 
others into their secrets — that is, so far as to 
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and ever after safe from the venom of serpents, 
scorpions, or any other hurtful reptiles.” — 
Hoskins’ Vtsit to the Great Oa.sv'.v, pp. 5. 

CH ARK AN. (See Harak. ) 

CHATTER. (See Crane, Swallow.) 

CHEBAR (Ezek. i. 1, 3)— a river in the 
land of the Chaldeans. A colony of the Jews 
resided here, and the prophet Ezekiel also, 
with whose predictions the place has very 
interesting associations. It is called Habor in 
2 Ki. xvii. 6, and it is the Chaborras of the 
Greeks. It waters a rich and fertile country, 
and empties itself into the Euphrates, not far 
from Circesium. But others suppose it to be 
the Euphrates; and others still conjecture it 
to be the royal river or great canal which was 
excavated by Nebuchadnezzar. 

CHEDORLAOMER (Gen. xiv. 1, 5)-one 
of the kings who foraied an alliance against the 
five cities of the plain, and whose spoils were 
taken from them b^ Abrjun. (See Abram.) 
He has been identified with Kudur-mapula, 
whose title is “Ravager of the West;” but 
the identification has not been fully proved. 

CHEEKBONE (Ps. iii. 7). The figurative 
language of this passage presents the psalmist 
surrounded by his enemies as by a herd of wild 
beasts, and denotes their complete deprivation 
of the power of seizing upon or devouring their 
prey. 

CHEESE (1 Sam. xvii. 18), or the pressed 
curd of milk, was a common 
article of food among the 
J ews, and is now among 
many nations of the East. 
The word occurs but three 
times in our ScriptureSj and 
in each of them the onginal 
term is different (2 Sam. xvii. 
29; Job x. 10). Travellers 
tell us that new cheese, or the 
curd of cream salted, was a 
luxury of the richest tables. 
The milk was separated by a 
rude sort of churning (see 
Butter), was coagulated in 
summer bv the flowers of the 
wild artichoke, and the curd 
was placed in a close-wo%~en 
rush or wicker basket, and so 
pressed as to retain its form. 
Still it was only, after all, but 
a kind of soft curd, wliich 
stiffened and grew hard vith 
age ; and each cheese was 
seldom more than 2 or 3 
pounds in weight. Ten baskets of curds of 
this kind w^ere not an unsuitable present for 
Jesse to make even to an officer of Saul’s 
army. (See Milk.) In a pastoral country 
such as Palestine, cheese-making must have 
been both a common and constant employment. 
One portion of Jerusalem is called the “ cheese- 
maker’s valley,” or Tyro-paeon. (See Butter.) 
^ CHEMARIMS (^^.eph. i. 4)-the nriests of 
idol-gods, as in 2 Ki. x\iii. 6, and Hos. x. 5, 
where the same word is translated idolatrous 
pri<‘sts. The term is supposed to come from a 
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render them insensible to jioi.son. They mutter 
over them in Arabic several invocations to 
prophets and saints no one ever heard of before, 
and various prayers in a language which has 
certainly no affinity to any other, and which, 
in plain terms, would be called gibberish. 
They administer a draught of water, in which 
they mix a powder, and render it more effica- 
cious by spitting into it ; and a serpent, which 
they apply to the stranger’s ear, having bitten 
it until the blood flows, he is then declared to 
be initiated into the mysteries of their craft, 
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root which signifies to burn, or to be black; 
and amidst many other suggestions, it has been 
ver^ plausibl;^ represented, that the term may 
signify fire-priests, from the black girdle which 
they wore. 

(3HEMOSH (Num. xxi. 29) — the name of 
an idol of the Moabites (Jer. xlviii. 7), supjx^sed 
to have been the same with Baal-peor. It is 
called “ the abomination of the Moabites,” as 
Moloch was the abomination of the Anim^)nites. 
Solomon built a place for its worship in the 
suburbs of Jerusalem (1 Ki. xi. 7), which Josiah 
afterwards destroyed (2 Ki. xxiii. 13). The 
“people of Chemosh” are his worsliipi^ers 
(Jer. xlviii. 4G). 

CHEPHIKAH — with the definite article, 
the village (Josh. ix. 17) —formerly belonged to 
the Gibeonites. It afterwards fell into the 
hands of the tribe of Benjamin, and was occu- 
pied by this tribt‘ after their return from cap- 
tivity (Josh, xviii. 2G ; Ezra ii. 25 ; Neh. vii. 21)). 
lioblnson found it under tlie name of Keftr, 
about 11 miles from .lenisalcm and 2 west of 
Ajalon. 

OHERETHIMS (Ezek. xxv. 10), CIIEBE- 
THITES (1 Sam. xxx. 14). These names are 
appUed to a part of David’s army (2 Sam. xv. 
18 ; XX. 7) wliich seems to have been a distinct 
corps (2 Sam. viii. 10-18). It is probable they 
were either originally Philistines, skilful in 
archery (comp. 1 Sam. xxx. 14, KJ with Ze])li. 
ii.* 5), and thus qualified to become a sort of 
body-^ard to the king; or that they were 
Israelites who were with l)a\id among the 
Philistines or Cherethites, and hence their 
corjis was known by this name in the army. 
Th^were usually joined with tlie Pelethites 
(2 Sam. viii. 18), who are sup[>osed to have 
been native Israelites of the tril>e of Keubeii 
(Kum. xvi. 1) or .ludah (1 (dir. ii. 33). 
Gesenius, from the etymological meaning of 
the terms, renders them, “ executioners and 
messengers”— the functions implied in those 
names belonging especially to an oriental body- 
giiard. The 3’arguni reads “archers and 
slingers ; ” and the vSeptiiagint, following 
analogy of sound or tradition, has “Gretiins.” 
This people were famed as light armed trooj)s 
in ancient times. Whoever the Cherethim 
were, they W'ere David's life-guards, bound by 
some special tie to their sovereign, and pronqit 
to execute any summary edict of the royal will. 
(See Crete.) 

CHERITH (1 Ki. x\di. 3 5)--a small brook 
which emptied itself into the Jordan, and in 
the vicinity of which Jdijah concealed him- 
self, and was supported by ravens. Its locality 
has not been determined. It may be the W ady 
el-Yabis, or the Wady Ain-Eusail. Ivobinson 
supposes it may be the Wady Kelt, which is 
dry in summer. The Arabic form, Kelt, and 
the Hebrew Cherith arc, indeed, not exactly the 
same, though the changes from Resh to Lam^ 
and that of Kaph into Koph, are sometimes 
found. There is also an apimrent difhculty in 
the circumstance, that the brook Cherith is 
said to be h^ore Jordan, which is usually 
understood as meaning mst of Jordan. So 
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Eusebius and Jerome, Onomast. art. “ CJhorath.” 
But the difficulty vanishes if we translate it 
towards Jordan ; and that this may be done, is 
shown by Gen. xviii. 16; xix. 28, where the 
angels and Abraham, in the vicinity of Hebron, 
are said to have “looked toivards Sodom,” the 
expression in Hebrew being the very same as 
here. So, too, Judg. xvi. 3. 

CHERUB, CHERUBIM (Ezek. x. 5, 7). 
The word cherubim occurs first, Gen. iii. 
and is applied to the guard which was placed 
over Elden after the expulsion of fallen man. 
Among, the directions given to Moses respect- 
ing the form and construction of the mercy- 
seat, one was to make a cherub at each end, 
wluoe face should be turned inward, and whose 
wings should cover the mercy-seat (Exod. xxv. 
18-2lh. From between these figures or cheru- 
bim Clod communed with Moses concerning the 
cliildren of Israel. Tims it is recorded, Num. 
vii. 89, “ When Moses was gone into the tab- 
ernacle of the congregation to speak with him, 
then he heard the voice of one speaking unto 
him from off the mercy-seat that was upon the 
ark of testimony, from between the two cheru- 
bim : and he spake unto him.” The name is often 
used in Scripture when the symbolic dwelling- 
place of God is referred to (1 Sam. iv. 4 ; Pa. 
Ixxx. 1). The cherubim in Solomon’s temple 
were larger and costlier than the original ones 
in the tabernacle. I'lieir size and sha^ are 
described particularly, 2 Chr. iii. 10-13. When 
we turn to the prophecies of Ezekiel, we find 
a peculiar <lcscriptioii of the cherubim as 
com])o\iiKl figures of animated nature (Ezek. 
i. 5-14). J‘lzekiel recognized these anomalous 
beings as tlie chenibim, for he says — “And 
the cherubim were lifted up. This is the 
livung creature that I saw by the river of 
Ghebar. And when the cherubim went, the 
wheels went by them ; and when the cherubim 
lifted ui) their Avings to mount up from the 
earth, the same wheels also turned not from 
beside them.*’ liostly, an allusion to these ex- 
traordinary forms occurs in the Apocalypse, 
iv. 7, 8— “ The first beast was like a lion, and 
the second beast like a calf, and the third 
beast hail a face as a man, and the fourth beast 
was like a llAung eagle.'' 

These scriptural s>unbols open a wide field 
for conjecture and speculation. To repeat 
these would serve little purpose. The Jews 
themselves began the mystical inquiry, for 
Philo thought the chenibim had some con- 
nection with the hcmisidicres and the planets. 
Ireiiauis, Tertullian, and Justin were no less 
whimsical than Philo. The reveries of Park- 
hurst are specious but unmeaning, for he con- 
sidei-s the cherubim iis emblems of the Triune 
Jehovah himself, from whom they are at all 
times very carefidly distinguished. The origin 
of the cherubim is not to be sought for in the 
Jewish worship. Neither were they peculiar 
to it. They belong to the patriarchal system, 
and are associated with our reminiscences of 
the gartlen of Eden. Mankind are sprung 
from one common ancestry, and carried with 
th^m in their various wanderings many reoi' 
127 
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notion of the cherubim seems to have been 
universally spread over the world. Compound 
figures of animals prevail in all the religit)us 
systems of tho East. Thev abound in Babylon, 
Assyria, and Persia, and yet survive among 
their aculhjtures, as winged and human-headed 
bulls, (^e Assyria, Nineveh.) The spliinx, 
o characteristic of Egyi)t, was a lion and 
nan, a symbol of courage, strength, and in- 



From North-West Palace, Nimroud. 

telli^ence. The word cherub, too, is not ex- 
clusively Hebrew. It is found in Sanscrit, the 
cultivated tongue of a people of long j)ast 
ages. It api>ears in Greek in the form ypO\l/^ 
and in the term (jrijfin, belonging to 'the w'est- 
tern mythology (see Bunsen’s Egypt). The 
radical idea of these words is that of laying 
Ikold, guarding, or protecting— the same that is 


connectea wiui me mention ot tne cnerubim 

which guarded the tree of life. It is also very 
remarkable that when Moses commanded 
cherubim to be made, he gave no directions 
as to their form or likeness. It is perhaps no 
strained inference from this silence of Moses to 
imagine that the shape of the cherubim was 
well known both to the mechanists who formed 
them and to the people generally. Symbolic 
forms not unlike the cherubim aid prevail in 
Not that Moses copied 
them, for they were not Egyptian 
in their origin, but were common 
to Egyi^t, with other nations. 
One marked difference is. that in 
other countries the cheruoim had 
a puldic position in front of palaces 
and temples ; but among the Jews 
they were concealed from public 
gaze— in solemn darkness. I'he 
strangely - shaped dragon that 
watched the golden fruit in the 
gardens of the Hesperides was but 
a fanciful reproduction of the ori- 
ginal cherubim of the garden of 
Eden. Yet the cherubic forma 
found in Egyi^t show us somewhat 
of the prevailing idea, though the 
animals themselves became objects 
of actual and degrading worship. 

The monuments yet exhibit many 
composite animal shapes, covering with tluhr 
wings the sacred chest (►r ark. It is difficult 
to come to a correct idea of the peculiar form 
of the cherubim, if we ilo not take Ezekiel’s 
mystic representation But the shape does not 
seem to have been uniform. Portions of animal 
figures were strangely combined also with some 
of the Egyptian gods. 



Egyptian Gods. 



cherub,” remarks Biihr, “is sucli a 
, standing on the highest grade of created 
istence, and containing in itself the most per- 
, :t created life, is the best manifestation of 
God and the divine life. It is a representation 
of creation in its highest grade — an ideal 
creature. The vital powers communicated to 
the most elevated existences in the vi.sible 
creation are collected and individualized in it.” 
Accordingly, the difference would perhaps con- 
sist only in this, that in the cherubim the 
divine ])roperties were only indirectly sjunbol- 


ized, s(» far as they came into vlfw in tlie 
works of creation, whilst in the sidiinx directly 
— a difference which cannot be considered im- 
portant. I'he chenib is an ideal creature, and 
was evidently intended to be su. Stuart says, 
too — “As to cherubim, they arc the living 
creatures who are represented as supiiorting 
the throne of God, (see Ezek. i. 10, and com- 
pare Kev. iv. () K(|.) Hence the symbols of 
them were carved on the walls of the tabci u.u lc 
and temple, ,uul images of them placed o\er 
the mcicy scat, (see l‘l?^od, xxv. 18 s(j.; I Kb 
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vi. 23 sq.) Hence, in 2 Sam. xxii. 11; Ps. xviii. 
11, Jehovah is said to ‘ride upon a cherub,’ 
because cherubim support the throne on which 
he is seated. In Ez^. i. and in llcv. iv. the 
cherubim are represented as rational beings, 
worshipping and serving G od, &c. But whether 
this is anything naore than the drapery of tlio 
picture, may be considered jierhaps as doubtfid. 
At all events, if they are to be regarded as real 
spiritual beings, they are of an order different 
from that of angels. Witness the peculiar 
form of them- viz., tliat of a man, an ox, a 
lion, and an eagle combin(*d. In Ezekiel 
these four forms are all combined in each one; 
in the Ai)ocaly]/se mdy one of these rf’Spective 
forms belongs to eacli «»f the four. Is not tliis 
a ]»lain index that leal existences cannot be 
meant? So like to each other are tlicy, as 
exhibited in Ezek. i. and Kev. iv., and yet so 
unlike, being ro})i)j(jKttc in the former and 
.si)n}>lc in the latter, tliat it is ver>' dillicult to 
make out the same real beings in both ca'sos. 

“Jn Gen. iii. 21, indeed, cheruldm are re- 
])resented as guarding the tree of life. Bnt 
this is a s(4itary case, and unlike anything eEe 
in the llihle. Jn what manner the m 3 \steiy 
which it i)resents can 1)0 ])cst solved is a <jucs- 
tion about wliicli very <lifferent opinion^, liavo 
been entertained, and u Inch my present limits 
forbid me to discuss at large. Perhaps it may 
bo some sati^factoiy solution of tlio imagery 
employed to suggest that, as the Old Testament 
idea of c]ierul)im is that of composite beings 
with four faces, and as the office liere i.s one of 
guarding or watching effectually, so as to ])re- 
veiit all access to tli(‘ tree of life, beings with 
four fact's and full of e^U's in every i)art (Ezt'k. 
X. .12: com]). Rev. iv. 8), not unlike in this 
res])ect to the poetic Argus with his hundred 
eyes, arc designated a^ tiie s^unbol of a most 
effectual guarding on the part of Jelio\ali 
against further access on the part of man to 
tile tree of life. ‘ Mdie flaming sword uliich 
turned every way’ (Gen. iii. 21) -that is, uhich 
was wielded by the hands on oaeh of the four 
sides (Kzek. i. 8) -would effectually guard in 
every direction the gates of ]\ira«Use. 1 can- 
not lliclj) thinking that this simple and e:is\' 
explanation is the probable one. And I am 
the more induced to beliexe that symbol onlj* 
is designated by the name of chcnibim, because 
the second commandment forbids the Jews to 
‘make any likeness <»f any thing which is in 
heayeii above or in the earth beneath’ (Rxod. 
XX. 4). Yet the tabernacle and temple were 
by divine command filhul with representations 
o^ cherubim. What is the natural dodiietion 
wlien tliese tw'o things are brought together ? 
It seems to be, that the cherubim are not real 
■md actual, but only sjunboUc and imaginary 
heings; of great significance, indeed, when in- 
troduced in a manner agreeable to the llebrew 
<'( inceptions, bnt significant only as imagery, 
fjot any one ask himself. Why w'ere not the 
tabernacle and tcmjile filled with images of 
angels and archangels ? The ready answ'er is, 
that they were real ‘ bein^ in heaven above or 
in the earth beneath;’ while cherubim are the 
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offspring of Jewdsh and poetic imagination* 
presenting an image of great significance, and 
therefore strongly commending itself to usage. 
The fact that man, the lord of the lower 
creation ; the lion, the king of wild beasts ; the 
eagle, the king of birds ; and the ox, the best 
and most jiatient servant amon" all the cattle 
or tame beasts, are all combine(l in one being, 
proves what I have just suggested; for it is 
thus that these servants of the Most High, 
which have the honour of sniiporting his throne, 
are distinguished as possessing at one and the 
same time jieculiar intelligence, strength, 
swiftness, wdtli ready and iiatient obedience. 
Now, all these are most appropriately symbol- 
ized by tlie four living creatures wliich are 
represented as being united in tlie composition of 
the cherubim .*’ — Bibliotheca Saira^ pp. 115-117. 

The elierubim appear to us to indicate the 
highest fonns of animated nature with which 
we are ac(j[uainted, in perfect and harmoniou.s 
combination, employed in the loftiest service 
to wdiieh living creation can aspire, entire con- 
secration to God. They apjiear as guardians of 
the <hviiie throne, kcejiing it from profane in- 
trusion — a lessnii to man of that profound 
adoration wliich he should cultivate w'hen he 
come.s into the prc.scnee of the Lord. They 
contain in them a concentration of all that 
dihtingaishe.s animated being, as God is w'orthy 
of all their homage and service, for he is the 
source of .all cixated excellence. Now', as the 
aii.gels often a])i)ear surrounding the divine 
throne, this combination of various forms may 
be a symlxd of that strength, courage, intelh- 
genee, and fervour which belong to tliera, as it 
embodie.s in itself the noblest characteristics of 
the inferior creation ; or this emblematic union 
of all the powers <tf life, connected, at the same 
time, s«) intimately with man's faU and expul- 
sion li}' the station of the cherubim at Eden, 
and associatetl so closely again with his re- 
covery and salvation by their position on the 
merej'-seat, may foreshadow* that ultimate jicr- 
fection which redeemed humanity shall reach 
I when it shall be “equal to the angels,” and 
I live in immediate oneness and coniinnnion with 
God, the spring of existence and glorv. 

niESN UT TREE (Gen. xxx. 87)-a well- 
know n tree wiiich is figuratively used (Ezek. 
xxxi. <8) in connection with the cedar and fir, 
to illustrate the giwatncss of the Assyrian 
kingdom. The tree known to us as the plane 
is .snpjiosed to be intended by the sacred 
writers ; and the original lavs been so trans- 
lated bj' the Sejituagiut and Jerome. It is a 
tree of beautiful form, of thick and verdant 
foliage, and by its sweeping arms affords a cool 
and grateful shade to the W'oarv traveller. 

CHIEF OF ASIA (Acts xix. 31). Cer- 
t.ain wealthy persons w'cre appointed annually 
in the Asiatic iirovdnces of Koine to preside 
tivor the religions rites, public games, &c., 
wdiich they maintained in iionour of the god^ 
and at their oum expense. They received 
their title from the name of the provinc^ as 
the chief or priest of Caria was called Gari- 
arch; of Lycia, Lyciarch, &c. Several of 
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^KMie dbiefs or jpnests were holding games at 
Bphesus when the tumult was excited in that 
city because Paul’s preaching interfered with 
the personal interests of Demetrius. These 
people were^friendly to the apostle, and ad- 
vised him not to expose his person unnecessarily 
to the fury of the populace. 

CHIEF PBIES1\ (See Priest.) 

CHILD. Children is a compound plural. 
Childer being the simple plural, and en, another 
form of plural termination, as in oxen, being 
added. A ^eat feast was made in ancient 
times when wiildren were weaned. ‘ ‘ Abraham 
made a great feast the same day that Isaac 
was weaned” (Gen. xxi. 8). The child’s name, 
as we see from numerous instances in Scrip- 
ture, was often an expressive and character- 
istic epithet. The nurses of children seem : 
often to have remained attached to them all 
their life. When Rebekah left her father’s 
house to become the wife of Isaac, she took 
with her her nurse; and such was the im- 
portant station which this nurse held in the 
new household, or such was the interest which 
the family felt in her, that we find the follow- 
ing statement in Gen. xxxv. 8 : — “ Deborah, 
Rebekah’s nurse, died, and she was buried 
beneath Beth -el under an oak.” Children 
were enjoined to respect and obey their pa- 
rents. Filial reverence was indicated by Ilacliel 
when she said to her father, “ Let it not dis- 
please my lord, that I cannot rise up before 
thee” (Gen. xxxi. 35). Children among the 
Jews were to be instructed with peculiar 
tenderness and care (Dent. vi. 20-23). The law 
was, “ A bastard shall not enter ^into the con- 
gregation of the Lord.” Perhaps the tenn 
bastard does not mean illegitimate children, but 
children sprung of an incestuous connection, 
or one included within the prohibited degrees 
(Deut. xxiii. 2). (See Birth, Concubine.) 

The X)ower of a parent over his children was 
great. They could be taken for slaves to pay 
parental debts (2 Ki. iv. 1). This was in 
accordance with the law expressed in Lev. 
XXV. 39-41 ; “And if thy brother that dwelleth 
by thee be waxen poor, and be sold unto thee, 
thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bond- 
servant: but as an hired servant, and as a 
sojourner, he shall be with thee, and shall 
serve thee unto the year of jubilee : and then I 
sh^ he depart from thee, both he and his 
children yuth him, and shall return unto his 
own family, and unto the i)OvSsession of his 
fathers shall he return.” Our Lord alludes to 
the same old statutes in one of his parables : 
“But forasmuch as he had not to pay, his lord 
commanded him to be sold, and his wife and 
children, and all that he had, and payment to 
be made ” (Matt, xviii. 25). (See D ebt. ) Nay, 
further, the authority to which a father was 
entitled extended not only to his wife, to his 
own children, and to his servants of both sexes, 
but to his children’s children also. It was the 
custc^ anciently for sons newly married to 
remain at their father’s house, unless it had 
been their fortune to marry a daughter who, 
baving no brothers, was heiress to an estate; 
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or unless by some trade, or by commerce, they 
had acquired sufficient property to enable 
them to support their own family. It might 
of course be expected, while they lived in their 
father’s house, and were in a manner the pen- 
sioners on his bounty, that ho would exercise 
his authority over the children of his sons as 
well as over the sons themselves. In this case 
the power of the father had no narrow limits, 
and whenever he found it necessary to resort 
to measures of severity, ho was at liberty to 
inflict the extremity of punishment (Gen. xxi, 
14 ; xxxviii. 24). The magistrate could not of 
his own authority take up the case. Both 
parents, mother as well as father, must make 
a complaint against a son ere the law could 
interfere ; and it was enacted that the judge 
shouhl pronounce sentence of death upon the 
son, if, on inquiry, it could be proved that he 
had beaten or cursed his father or mother, or 
that he was a spendthrift, or saucy, or contu- 
macious, and could not be refonned (Mxod, 
xxi. 15, 17; Lev. xx. 9; Deut. xxi. 18-21). 

The property of ]>arents was generally in- 
herited by their children, but in different iwo- 
portions. Thus — 1. As it respected scnis : — 
The property or estate of the father, after his 
decease, fell into the possession of his sons, 
who divided it among themselves equally, with 
this exception, that the eldest son received two 
portions. 2. As it respected the sons of vonoa- 
6in(’s;--The ]>ortion which was given to them 
depended altogether upon the feelings of the 
father. Abraham ga\^e presents, to what 
amount is not known, both to Ishmael and to 
the sons whom he had by Keturah, and sent 
them away before liis fleath. It iloes not 
appear that they had any other portion in the 
estate; but Jacob made the sous 'svhoin he had 
by bis concubines heirs as well as the othem 
(Gen. xxi. 8-21; xxv. 1-G; xlix. 1-27). hloses 
laid no restrictions upon the choice of fathers 
in this re3i)ect ; and we should infer that the 
sons of concul)ines for the most part received 
an equal share witli the other s(»ns, from the 
fact that Jephthah, the son of a concubine, 
complained that he was excluded without any 
portion from his father’s house (Judg. xi. 1-7). 
3. As it respected do o f/hters :~T\ig daughters 
not only had no portion in the estate, but, if 
they were unmarried, were considered as mak- 
ing a part of it, and wore gifted by their 
brothers into matrimony. In case there were 
no brothers, or tliey all h.ad died, they took the 
estate (Num. xxvii. 1-8) ; if any one died in - 
testate, and ^vithout any offspring, the property 
was disposed of according to the enactments in 
Num. xxvii. 8-11. 

This term is often used metaphorically in 
Scripture, to denote a variety of intimate re- 
lations. A man’s descendants are called his 
children, as the children of Edom, of Israel, 
A teacher’s pupils are called his children, — 
thus occurs the phrase, The sons of the pro- 

S hets. To denote their origin, character, and 
estiny, the ^ood are called children, of God> 
children of light, children of the kingdom: 
and on the other hand, the bad are namra 
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children of this world, children of wrath, 
children of disobedience. These uses of the 
word are a species of Hebraism. The Hebrew 
term rendered child or children, is often used 
to express a great variety of relations. Such 
phrases are commom as son of strength, for a 
strong man ; son of Belial, for an impious man ; 
son of possession, for a possessor; sons of 
lightning, for birds of prey ; sons of the bow, 
for arrows; son of a tree, for a branch; a 
vineyard on a horn, a son of fatness (Isa. v. 1), 
for a fertile vineyard on the slope of a hill. 
The same usage happens in tiie New Testa- 
ment. The word is also used with great lati- 
tude as respects age. At the age of thirty 
Benjamin is called a child (Gen. xliv. 20). 
And hence we are not tt) suppose that the 
children who mocked lillisha were either very 
small, or very young, or very ignorant. Their 
age may have been twenty or mote — they were 
ouths come to the years of discretion, who 
new that baldness was often associated with 
leprosy, and therefore a term of reproach ; 
who had heard of Elijah’s translaticui, and 
could caricature it, and bawl in rude and im- 
pious chorus to his successor, “ Go up, thou 
bald head” (2 Ki. ii. 211). 

When, among modem Jews, parents have 
grounded their children in the elements, they 
send them to school, and even' morning before 
they go, the mother provides them some- 
thing to eat, which is usually sweetened with 
honey or sugar, and serves them both for 
breakfast and for in.struction : for at giving 
the child this sweet morsel she uses these 
words, — “As this is sweet t) thy pal.ate, so let 
learning be sweet to thy mind.” And she crives I 
directions how he should behave himstdf at | 
school, as that he is to use no filthy wtmls, but 
such as he reads in the law ; because God 
love.s clean lips, x>ure and wholesome discoui'se, 
and that all communication ouglit to be agree- 
able to the Divine Word ; next, that the child 
must not sj>end his time in idle talk, to liis 
o\\Ti hindrance, or to his fellows’ ; with other 
such directions as a mother’s eare and affection 
naturally suggest. At five years of age the 
children commonly g(> to school, where they 
spend five years in learning the Pentateuch ; and 
at ten years old they are put (if they prove at 
all apt .scholars) to read the ISIischna, and some 
select parts of the Talmud ; whicli et)ntain the 
body of their institutes. I )uriiig the time that 
the Doy is learning the five books ho is called 
the son of the law, and when he is thirteen 
years old he is styled the son of the j^^'ceept ; for 
now the youth receives the passover and is 
purified : until he comes to be a son of the pre- 
cepty the father stands chargeable for all his 
misdemeanours ; but at thirteen years old, the 
lad being supposed to be able to discern virtue 
from vice, and good from e\il, he is bound to 
answer for his own faults. Therefore the 
father having before a synagogue of ten Jews 
advanced in age and wisdom declared that his 
^n, whom he there produces, has been well 
instructed in the law, and understands the 
general decisions of the Mischna and the Tal- 
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mud, and that he can repeat the daily prayers, 
he lets them know that he no longer charges 
himself with his crimes, but he leaves him to 
answer for himself, and to be punished if ho 
shall violate any of the divine commandments. 
At fifteen he is obliged to learn the Gemara ; 
at eighteen he is to marry ; and at twenty he 
is to buy and sell, and act for himself. 

CHIMHAM (2 Sam. xix. 37) was probably 
a son of Barzillai; but this cannot certainly 
be inferred from 1 Ki. ii. 7, which is some- 
times cited to prove it. Some have supposed 
that David gave Chimham a parcel of land, 
which w'as afterw^ards known by his name (Jer. 
xli. 17). It was a famous khan from which 
travellers seem to ha\'e started on their journey 
to Egyjit. (See Bethlehem. ) 

CHIMNEY. (See Dwellings.) 

CHINNERETH (Num. xxxiv. 11; Deut. 
iii. 17), or in the ])luralform CHINNEROTH 
(Josh. xi. 2; xii. 3), or OINNEROTH (1 Ki. 
XV. 20), were names of a lake in Lower Galilee, 
and probably of a place also on its shore. The 
lake is, by a change of letters, called Gennesaret; 
also the sea of Galilee, and the sea of Tiberias, 
which last is its present name. There is no 
part of Palestine to be compared with the 
environs of tliis lake for climate, fertility, and 
richness of scenery. Many cities of note (as 
Capemaum, Bethsaida, and Choraziu) stood 
upon its shores. The river Jordan flows 
through it ; and it formerly abounded with fish, 
and gave occupation to four of the first dis- 
ciples of our 8a\iour, who w'ere bom in its 
vicinity, and were called from their w'orldly 
business to follow him. Much of the time of 
his ministry w .as spent, and many of his most 
w'ontlerful works w'cre done, on these shores. 
Though this lake w'as less than tw'cnty miles 
long, by six or eight wide, it W’as subject to 
violent squalls. The wind from the south, 
sweeping down the sides of the mountains, and 
setting up against the strong current of the 
Jordan, remlered the lake boisterous and full 
of j)eril. No craft is seen upon its waters in 
modern day.^^. The Arab fishermen w'ade in 
with hand-net*^, and take what fish they can. 
For a full description, see under Tiberias. 

CHIOS (Acts XX. 15) —a mountainous island 
on the coast of Asia !Minor, between Lesbos 
and Samos, 32 miles long and on an average 15 
broad, inhabited by Grt^eks. It was famous in 
ancient times fi>r its figs, vines, and marbles. 
The apostle Paul passed it on his voyage from 
INIityleiie to Samos. It is now' called Scio^ and 
was the scene of a memorable massacre by the 
Turks ill 1823. 

CHISLEIT. (See Months.) The third 
month of tlie civil and ninth of the ecclesiasti- 
cal year. In it was held the feast of the 
dedication of the temple, founded first when 
the sacred house w'as purified from heathen 
abominations. It lastcil for eight days, and 
w^as a kind of joyous and genersd illumination. 
The name of the month appears not to be 
Hebrew, but Persian, jierhaps adopted by the 
people during or after the captivity. 
CHITTlM (Dan. zi. 30). Kittim was one 
lai 
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of the sons of J avan, and pjandson of Japheth. from a Hebrew word signifying to save^ or sent 
His descendants, says Josephus, emigrated to save (Matt. i. 21; Luke ii. 11, 21). The 
from Phoenicia to Cyprus. Probably this word Joshua has the same meaning, and was a 
name was originally applied to the island of verj'- common name among the Hebrews, and 
Cyprus, but afterwards became a general name w’^ould have been more properly used in Acts 
for the maritime countries and islands of the vii. 45 and Heb. iv. 8 than Jesus, 
Mediterranean. In Isaiah xxiii. 1, we are told The term Christ was originally used, not as 
that the news of the destruction of ^Y^e should a i)art of the name, Init as indicative of charac- 
be revealed to the shi]xs of Tarshish as they ter or office. Thus Jesus, the Chruf, was a 
passed the land of Chittim or island of Cy]inis. descriptive plirase, like John the Baptist (Matt. 
The prophecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 21), of xxvi. Go; Mark viii. 21); xiv. Gl ; Jonn i. 20, 25, 
the visitation which shoul<l come on As^iur 41; vi. (51); vii. 41 ; x. 24; xi. 27; xx. ol). Such 
(Assyria) and Eber (the Hebrews) probably an official a])])ellation \vas iiec'essary to distiii- 
referred to the Greek and Homan invasion of guish the lledeemer from otheis who were 
those countries res])ectively. In the Apocry- called Joshua or .Fesus. The word Jesus 
pha the Kittim are the jVlacedonians ; and the by itself occurs in the Gos))els nearly 7(K) 
Vulgate, in Dan. xi. 3i), renders the word by times to designate the Ivedeemer. It was 
Romans. (See Cyprus.) his human name. The name Clirrst by itself 

CHIUN. “Moloch and Chinn your images, is used about GO times in the (Jos])ds and 
the^ star of your god” (Amos v. 2G). An idol Acts, and nigh 240 times in the E])istleH and 
which the Israelites ina<le and worshi]>ped in Aimcalypse. In these last books the simple 
the wilderness. It appears to have been the term Jesus is not used much abo\ e (50 times, 
planet Saturn ; and Chiun is the Hebrew form The form Jesus is found but 5 times 

of the Arabic Kaivan. Kemphan is the Coptic in the Gos])els, Imt 1(50 times in the Epistles, 
appellation of Saturn. Star-worship was a The opjwsite collocation, Christ Jesus, does not 
very early form of idolatry. (See Eempiiax.) happen at all in the ( Jo.spels, but is common in 
CHORASHAN. (See Asuan.) the Epistles. The human name tlius was 

CHORAZIN (Matt. xi. 21) — a town on the in the course of time absorbed in the official 
shore of tlm sea of Tiberias, where (’hrist designation — Christ, d’he ICvangelists, de.scrib- 
wrought miracles; but its precise location is ing his human life generally, called him .7 r.v/o'f; 
not known. It was, accorefing to Jerome, 2 the 'writers of the Ejiistles, concerned chiefly 
miles from Capernaum. Robinson identifies it with the great work to wliicli he had been set 
with TeU-Hum — which others suppose to be apart, name him Christ. The personal and 
Capernaum. official name were not conjoined during our 

CHRIST (Eph. ii. 10). CJirist is the Greek Ijord’slife, but as soon as he had gone to gdory, 
word Christos, yeXwCii signifies a The you find them associated in the Acts of the 
word Messiah in the Hebrew coiTe.sj)onds to apostles and ahv ays onwards. Our faith may 
Christos. Hence the Jew.s or Hebrews sjieak be summed up in this brief sentence — 
of him as the Messiah, and Cffiristians speak of “ Jesus is the ( ’hrist.” The man wdio i)ore the 
him. ^ the Christ. He is called Christ, or the name of Je.sus is tlie Aiu>inted— the divinely 
anointed, in allusion to the custom of anointing commiN.sioned, (li\ inely (jualified Redeemer, 
with oil pch as were set apart to a sacreil or Wlien (Jo<l was pronouncing the dreadful 
regal office. Prophets were set apart by the .sentenceof condemnation ui)on our first parents, 
oil of consecration, an<l so were prie.sts and it W’as his sovereign pleasure, without any 
kings (Exod. xxviii. 41; xxix. 7; 1 Sam. ix. soliciUition or act of man, to intimate a purp( se 
1(3; XV. 1; 2 bam. xxiii. 1; 1 Ki. xix. IG). of mercy in tin* following language “ And 
This unction W'as a consecrating ceremony, the Ijord Go<l said unto the serpent, I will jmt 
making the penson of the subject of it sacred, enmity between thee and tlie woman, and 
Cyrus, set apart by God for a special service, between thy seed (])osteritv) and her seed; it 
is called his anointed (Isa. xlv. 1); and the {nr he, i. c.", her seed) shall bruise thy head, 
priests and kings, on being so dedicated, were and thou shalt bruise his {nr its) heel.” In 
the special property of God (1 bam. xxiv. G; 2 this single \erse lies the grand ludnciple of all 
Sam. xix. 21; 1 Chr. xvi. 22). It was also true religion. It is the root and substance of 
emblematical of the effusion of the Holy Spirit all the proj»hecies and i)romis(is of after-times. 
(1 John ii. 20, 27; comp. Matt. iii. 1C, 17; I’he w\ar between sin and holine.s.s w'a.s then 
Johniii. 34) The Son of God, the prophet, waged, and has sinc(; been prosecuted without 
priest, and king, was pre-eminently the intermission (Rom. vii. 23). The Son of God 
Anointed (1 Sam. ii. 10). So in the second and all true believers are “the seed of the 
Psalm we have the title “his Anointed.” And woman.” (GJomp. Acts xiii. 23; Gal. iv. 4* 
thus Messiah describes his OAvn inauguration— Heb. ii. 10, with Jcdin xvii. 21-23.) The devd 
“ The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me ; and all his servants represent the 8erT)ent and 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach his brood (John viii. 44 ; 1 John iii. 8). The 

f ood^ tidings unto the meek” (Isa. Ixi. 1). temptations, sufferings, and ignominious death 
)aniel. too, refers to him as the Messiah or of Christ, and the fierce opposition and cruel 
Anointed. “And after threescore and two persecution which his true followers have en- 
weeka shall Messiah be cut off, but not for dured in various ages of the world, are signifi- 
himself ” (Dan. ix. 25, ^), cantly described by the bruising of the neel ; 

Un the other hand, the word Jenut is derived while the complete victory which our glorious 
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Redeemer has himself achieved over sin and 
death, and which his grace enables the believer 
also to obtain, and the still more x^erfect and 
universal triumph which He will finally ac- 
complish, are all strikingly illustrated by the 
bruising of the serpent’s head. 

The books of neathen mythology furnish 
curious analogies to this wonderful j^assage of 
the Bible. Jn one of them Thor is represented 
as the eldest of sons, a mid<lle divinity, a 
mediator between (Jod and man, who bruised 
the head of the serx^ent and slew him; and in 
one of the oldest jiagodas of India are found 
two scul[)tured figures, rei)r(‘senting two in- 
carnations of one of their sujirerne divinities; 
the first to be bitten by a seri)ent, and the 
second to crush him. 

^L'he text in ( Jenesis is the first intimation of 
a Saviour which was given to our M'(»rld after 
it was ruined by sin ; and throughout all 
suceeeiling ages of the (diurch and of the 
world, in the wonderful sy.'-tem (»f sacnticial 1 
and ceremonial observanc(‘s, in all the t^’pes 
and shadows f)f the Jewish law, in the whole 
current of prophecy, and in all the cdianges ami 
rev(»lutions of ancient kingdoms and nations, 
the Hebrew’s were so clearly instructed in the 
character and offices of th(‘ piomised Messiah, 
that their unbelief and rejection of him, when 
he actually ap])eared, seem unaccountable on 
any other hvi)othesis than that they W’ere 
judicially blinded; and t‘'-x)ecially must we 
thus regard their conduct when it is considered 
how accurately the minute circurnstanc<‘s of 
his birth, life, and d(‘ath are ])r(Mlicted, so that 
it has been truly said, that a very full and w ell- 
connected life of ( dirist couhl be ]trepared from 
the materials w’hich the niophecics alone would 
supply. 

The Jews, as a nation, grossly misaj)])re- 
hended the character of the Messiah an«l the 
imrpose of Ids mission. So clearly were his 
advent and offices juedicted in the words of 
jirophec}’, that a general exjicctation of the 
a|)i)earanco of some great deliverer i)re\ ailed. 
They were even aceiistomed ti> regard his 
coming as the grand era in the annals of tlie 
world; for they si)oke of the two great ages of 
history, the one as prect'ding his incarnation, 
and the other as follow ing this w onderful event, 
they called ‘ ‘ the w orld to come. ’ Their views, 
luHvevor, w’cre on the w hole very narrow’, and 
in the mass of the x^eojile w'^ere elevated very 
little, if at all, above tlie temporal a<lvantages 
of their nation. They groaned beneath a foreign 
yoke and sigdied for emancijiation, and so hoped 
^or a Messiali that w'ould fight their battles, 
and drive the lemons of Rome from their sacred 
territory. Their foolisli liearts w'ere too much 
tiarkened to see that his kingdom was to be 
spiritual; that their delivenuice was to be 
from the power and dominion of sin ; that the 
blessings lie would confer w’ould be holiness 
and life everlasting ; and that the benefits of 
his atonement, mediation, and glorious reign, 
would be shared by all, both Jew^s and Gen- 
tiles, who should repent and believe his GospeL 
How long these groundless apprehensions pre- 
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vailed, even in the minds of those who had the 
best (mxxirtunity to know the truth, may be 
seen, Luke xxiv. 21 ; Acts i 6. Even after He 
rose again from the dead, his disciples had not 
risen to the ennobling conception of a spiritual 
Messiah. Yet this carnality w’as not universal, 
for w’e find that about the time of the Messiah’s 
appearance, Simeon, Anna, and others of like 

I faith, W’ere eagerly expecting the promised 

I H.alvation. ^llie scene m the temxne, w’hen 
Simeon tofik Him up in his arms, has a peculiar 
and tender interest, for it was a triumph of 
faith amidst surrounding scepticism (Luke ii. 

I 25-JS). 

I (’lirist came into the world to offer himself 
a sacrifice for sin; and the history of GckI’s 
dealings w'ith the Church of Christ, from the 
beginning hitherto, abundantly .shows the jier- 
fectness of his sacrifice and interces-jion, and 
that lie is the end of the law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth. Clear, full, and 
'•ati.'-factory instruction liath been given us 
from him who lay in the Father's bosom (Rom. 
X. 4). He is the way, the truth, and the life; 
and no nian cometh to the Father but by him 
(John xiv. 6). He has made a x>erfect atone- 
ment for human guilt, and the efficacy of his 
blood can never be exhauded. As our great 
high x>riest and intercessor ( Rom. vni. 34 ; Heb. 
i\, 14; vii. 25; 1 John ii. 1, 2), he hath entered 
by lii.s own blood into the holy iJace, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us. He hath 
put aw’ay sin by the sacrifice of himself (Heb. 
IX'. 2fi), and thus hath ])erfected for ever them 
that are sanctified (Heb. x. 14), so that they 
may have boldne.ss to enter into the holiest by 
his I'Jt.o'l, by the new’ and living way wdiich he 
hath ct*nsecrated through the veil, that is to 
say, hi.s flesh (Heb. x. 11*, 20). He has, by the 
gift of Iii.s Siiirit, ma(lci)rovi.‘'ion for our sancti- 
fication, for eraAlicating from our hearts the 
very principles of sin. He hath ahso imparted 
t(> us a perfect rule of duty, enforced by pow’er- 
ful motive and recommended by his own ex- 
amjJe. Thus the seed of the woman hath 
bruise<l the ser]>ent's head— the sting of death 
is removed (1 (.’or. xv. 55). He that had the 
]>ow’er of death — that is, the devil — is subdued; 
and they are delivered who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage 
(Heb. li. 14, 15). IJfe and immortality are 
brought to light (2 Tim. i. 10). Because he 
lives, we shall live also (John xiv. 11); Rom. 
vi. 8; 2 Cor. xiii. 4; 1 Thess. v. 10; 2 Tim. ii. 
11). He comforts, sustains, and guides all true 
believers, of w’hatever country, Ci)lour, or de- 
nomination they may be, through this world 
of tribulation ; iv\ eals to them fountains in the 
wilderness and springs in tlie desert; x^asses 
with tliem through flames and fU^ods ; gives 
them the v'ietory over sin and death ; and 
bestows on them, as a free gift, eternal life 
and bles.se<lncss— a “ crown of gloiy that fadeth 
not aw'^ay. ” 

Whoever seriously examines the great plan 
of salvation by Christ, in all that prei^ed and 
ha.s thus far attend^ its very partial and 
incipient development, will be fed to exclaim 
133 
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trtth the apostle, “Without controversy, great 
is the mystery of godliness : Grod was manifest 
in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed 
on in the world, received up into glory” (1 Tim. 
iii. 16), The revelation or the incarnate Son 
of .God sheds light on all preceding and suc- 
ceeding time. It lifts the veil through which 
Idhe institutions and ordinances of the J ewish 
dispensation seemed like a vain and burdensome 
ritual, and shows us of what glorious things 
they were the imperfect t^es and shadows. 
It discloses a mode of redemption from the 
curse of God’s violated law, — safe, suitable, 
and plain for man ; just, consistent, and glori- 
ousfor the lawgiver, — and it reveals thesanction 
of a judgment to come, in which the principles 
and puri)Oses of the divine government will be 
carried out in the unchangeable destinies of 
men and angels. All God’s ways mil be vin- 
dicated in the view of an assembled world, and 
his perfect attributes will shine forth in new, 
endless, and infinite glory. 

It has been well said that the sum and sub- 
stance of the entire Bible is, “Jesus Christ 
CKUCIPIBD TO SAVE LOST SINNERS.” The wliolc 
Bible is the “Word of Christ.” Its great 
theme is salvation by the “ woman’s seed,” 
and its great object is to summon attention to 
the “Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world.” The moment we lose sight 
of this grand and amazing desi^, — ^which 
eternal love and mercy combined with infinite 
justice and holiness to conceive and execute, — 
the Jewish Scriptures from beginning to end 
present only a vain and pe^lexing show, and 
thegloryof the divine revelation is extinguished. 

It may be proper to glance more specially at 
a few points respecting Christ. And we may 
consider — 

I. ffia Messiahship . — The son of Ma^ is tht» i 
promised Messiah — the expected (’hrist. He 
came at the predicted period (Gen. xlix. 10). 
Not to enter into any minute examination of 
this prophecy about the Shiloh, suffice it to 
remark, that Judah maintained a tribal exist- 
ence till the birth of (Christ, while the other 
tribes had been long dispersed. The general 
tenor of the oracle (Dan. ix. 24, 25) is clear 
and decisive, and it intimated that after a cer- 
tain period, commencing with the restoration 
of the temple, had fully revolved, the Saviour 
should appear. All calculations show that 
such a period expired about the birth of Christ. 
Christ, according to the pre -intimation of Hag. 
ii. 6-9, was to come during the continuance of 
the second temple, which, not long after his 
death, was laid m ruins. 

He was bom in the predicted place Beth-lehem 
Bphratoh (Mic. v. 2). By a peculiar provi- 
dence, Christ was bom in the city of David. 
Mary had come to Bethlehem to be registered, 
in obedience to the Roman decree, and Joseph, 
too, was of the house and line^e of David. 
During their necessary and brief sojourn at 
Bethl^em, Jesus was bom. 

Christ’s rank and career corresponded with 
ancient prediction. Zechariah had sung, 
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“Behold, thy King cometh unto thee: he fa 
just, and having salvation; lowly, and riffinfe 
upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an 
ass” (Zech. ix. 9). The Son of God was bom 
in a poor and lowly condition ; and at the dose 
of his life this remarkable prediction was 
realized when he made his last entry into 
J erusalem. His character was one of gentle- 
ness and amiability, patience and condescen- 
sion, and it minutely corresiwnded with the 
old delineation — “ He shall not cry, nor lift up, 
nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. 
A bruised reed shall lie not break, and the 
smoking flax shall he not miench : he shall 
bringforth judgment unto triith” (Isa. xlii. 2, 3). 
The works he jiertorined were no less in unison 
with the oracles of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
He said to John's disciples, who had been sent 
to inquire if he was the Christ, “Go and show 
J ohn again those things which ye do hear and 
see : the blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk; the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear; the dead are raised uj), and the poor 
have the Gospel jircached to them” (Matt. xi. 
4, 6). In this true account of his own actions, 
we hear ajrain what Isaiah had long ago pro- 
mised --“Then the eyes of the blind shall be 
opened, and the ears of tlic deaf sliall be un- 
stopped” (Isa. XXXV. 5). 

The scenes of his death, too, were a vivid 
fulfilment of the ancient prophecies. He died 
a foreign death. David had said, “They 
pierced my hantls and my feet. ” They divided 
one portion of his raiment, and cast lots for 
another. The psalmist had again declared, 
“They part my garments airamg them, and 
cast lots upon my vesture ” (Ps. xxii. 18). He 
was offered upon the cross peculiar potions, — 
the same writer liad made it known, “ They 
gave me also gall for my meat; and in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink ” (Ps. Ixix. 
21). They mocked him when he -was dying ; 
the very language of that mockery had been 
given long ago — “ All they that see me laugh 
me to scorn : they shoot out tin? li]), they shaKe 
the hea<], saying, He trusted on the Lord that 
he would deliver him : let liim deliver him, 
seeing he delighted in him” (Ps. xxii. 7, 8). 
He was crucified between two thieves. Isaiah 
hafl disclosed such a positit)n — “and he was 
numbered among trans^essors.” He was to 
die a malefactor’s death, yet was he to be 
buried in a rich man’s sepulchre — “He made 
his grave with the wickecX and with the rich 
in his death ” (Isa. liii. 9). How strikingly 
was this fulfilled, as the events are recorded by 
Matthew, xxvii. 57-00. It was foretold that 
he should be rejected by the Jewish nation, 
yet in a new life after he died should he triumph 
over all his antagonists (Isa. liii. 1, 2, 3, 12). 

The old ty|)e8 and ceremonies were also all 
fulfilled in him. So reasons the apostle:-^* 
“Above when he said, Sacrifice and offering 
and burnt offerings and offering for sin thou 
wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure therein 
(which are offered by the law) ; then said he, 
Lo, I come to do thy will, 0 God. He taketh 
away the first, that he may establish the 
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second ” (Heb. x. 8, 9). Many otlier arguments 
might be adduced, but sureW these are sufficient 
to prove that Jesus of Nazareth is the pro- 
mised Messiah. 

It is true that the nation did not recognize 
its promised deliverer, for he came not in a 
manner corresponding to their proud and 
worldly anticipations. But if he had conformed 
to the views of the Jews, there would have 
been three direct testimonies that he was not 
from God. (1.) Because their views were par- 
tial, prejudiced, wicked. (2.) He could not 
have conformed to their views and sustain at 
the same time the character of a perfect in- 
structor. (3.) He would not have fulfilled the 
predictions of the prophets concerning him. 
But, on the other hand, if he conformed to the 
prophets, and assumed the character of a 
perfect teacher, his rejection by the Jews was 
absolutely certain. It follows, therefore, legi- 
timately and conclusively, that Jesus Christ 
was the Messiah of God, because he pursued 
that course which would, from the nature of 
the case, result in his rejection by the nation; 
which conduct in an impostor would be im- 
possible — but in the true Messiah it was the 
necessary course. 

II. His Divinity.— 1. Tlie names and titles 
of the Supreme Being are applied to him (Rom. 
ix. 5; 1 John v. 20; Rev. i. 11 : comp. Isa. vi. 
1-10 with John xii. 41). The proof contained 
in these two last passages is very striking. 
The scene in Isa. vi. 1-4 is very striking and 
august. And an inspired commentator leaves 
us in no doubt as to wdio he was that sat en- 
throned in tliis glory, and received of right 
this exalted homage ; for tlie Kvangelist John 
affirms, “Those things said Esaias, when he 
saw his (Christ's) glory, and spake concerning 
him.” 

2. The principal attributes of God are 
ascribed to Christ — as Eternity (John i. 1; 

viii. 58; Rev. xxii. 13), Omniscience (Matt. 

ix. 4 ; J ohn xvi, 30 ; xxi. 17 ; Rev. ii. 2il), 
Omnipotence (Phil. iii. 21 ; C'ol. ii. 9, 10), 
Omnipresence (Matt, xriii. 20; xxviii. 20; 
John iii. 13), and Unchangeableness (Heb. 
xiii. 8). 

3. The works and jirerogatives of God are 
ascribed to him. The Creator of all things 
(Isa. xliv. 24; John i. 1, 3; Col. i. 10, 17); 
their Preservation (Heb. i. 3) ; Forgiveness 
OF sins (Dan. ix. 9, comp, wdth Ps. exxx.; 
Matt. ix. 2, 0 ; Col. iii. 13) ; he is to raise 

tHE DEAD, AND JUDGE THE WORLD (Matt. XXV. 

31-3il; John v. 22-29; Rom. xiv. 10; 2 Cor. 
v. 10). 

4. He is the object of religious worship (Phil, 
ii. 10, 11 ; Heb. i. 6). I'he scene of universal 
worsnip in the Revelation is indeed ma^ifi- 
cent (liev. v. 9-13). Now, Christ is worshipped 
in heaven ; and if he be not God, then saints 
and angels are p:uilty of idolatry. Saints 
worship nim— their song is heard first ; angels 
take up the anthem, and the universe rings 
with delighted chorus : all give homage to Him 
who died for man, to the Divine Redeemer. 

The following passages may also be cited : — 


Ps. xlv. 6, 7 : comp. Isa. vii. 14 with Matt* i 
23; Isa. viii. 14 with 1 Pet. ii. 8; Isa, xliv, 23^ 
24; Ps. Ixxxix. 8, 9, with Mark iv. 37 - 39 ; 
John it 24, 25; iii 31; xiv. 7, 9; xx. 28: Acto 
i. 24 ; vii. 59, 60 ; x. 36 ; Rom. xiv. 9 ; Eph. i, 
20-23; iv. 8-11; Phil ii. 6, 9-11; Col. u. 9; 
1 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Pet. iiL 18; Rev. i. 5,6; v. 8; 
vii. 9-17 ; xxi. 22, 23 ; xxii. 16. 

The divinity of Christ is the corner-stone of 
our faith. We do not — we cannot put our 
trust in man; — our faith is in God. Were Christ 
only a man, atonement is impossible, and we 
must bear our own iniquity. Were he but a 
prophet, proclaiming our duty and unfolding 
our destiny, what comfort would we derive 
from his mission, since, no sacrifice being offered 
for- us, our guilt still remained unexpiated, and 
the sentence of death unrepealed. The scheme 
of salvation takes for granted this precious 
truth — it proceeds upon it. The Bible cannot 
be understood without it. It does not seek to 
prove it— it relies upon it as a first principle 
already received. 

If .Tesus Christ were not God, nor a true 
manifestation of the Godhead in human nature, 
but a man, or angel, authorized by God to ac- 
complish the redemption of the human race 
from sin and misery, then what he has done 
drawls the heart of every true believer unto 
himself as the supreme or governing object of 
affection. And if he is not God, then he has 
devised and executed a plan by which the 
suiireme affections of the human heart are 
drawn to himself, and alienated from God, the 
proper object of love and w’orship ; and God 
having authorized this plan, he has devised 
means to make man love Christ more than the 
Creator, who is over all, blessed for evermore. 

III. Mfdiatoi'ial Nature of Christ, — The 
mediatorial person of Christ consists of a divine 
and a human nature, so united as to form one 
subsistence. That humanity consists of a 
true body and a rational souL Divinity and 
humanity are united without mixture or con- 
fusion. The divine nature did not absorb the 
human, nor does the human contain and cir- 
cumscribe the divine. Many errors have 
arisen on this subject — one on which men are 
not at liberty to speculate, but w’hich they are 
bound to receive as true, on the authority of 
God. 


Some in the early ages doubted or denied 
Christ’s humanity, because they believed in 
the inherent sinfulness of all matter. Misled 
by such miserable philosophy, they thought 
that as Jesus w as holy, so he coffid have no 
material Inxly, but only pt^ssessed in lieu of it 
a species of phantom, that gave him a resem- 
blance the sons of men. But ff J esus was 
not very wan, he could not die for man in his 
place and room. The Arians in^ an early 
century impugned the supreme divinity of 
Christ, and held that the Lo^ was but a 
created being, though of the nighest ordw. 
Others, maintaining Christas supreme divimiyi 
fell into various errors as to the nature of lim 
I^rsonality— errors resulting from “ oppo« 
sitions of science falsely so called.** Moa 
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forgot to receive the kingdom of God as little 
olmdren. For example, Apollinaris and his 
followers held that the dmne nature supplied in 
Christ the place of a human soul ; but now. if 
this theory were true, could Jesus grow “in 
■wisdom,” for the divine nature or Logos is 
omniscient? The Apollinarian heresy was 
condenoned by the Council of Constantinople 
in 381. The Eutychians denied the double 
nature of Christ, and held that the one was 
wholly merged in the other ; while the Nes- 
torians went to the opposite extreme, and 
maintained that Christ was possessed of two 
persons as well as of two natures— the union 
between the natures being only that of will 
and a^ection. AH these vain heresies sprung 
from a desire to philosophize on points where 
we are to believe. 

IV. Chris's Character . — His character was 
pure and without a daW. “ For such an high 
priest became us, who is holy, harmless, unde- 
med, separate from sinners, and made higher 
than the heavens ” (Heb. vii. 2G), To his ene- 
mies he could say, “Which of you convicteth 
me of sin?” Judas the traitor bore a dying 
testimony to his Master’s integrity. “Then 
Judas, which had betrayed him, when he saw 
that he was condemned, repented himself, and 
brought again the thirty pieces of silver to the 
chief priests and elders, saying, I have sinned, 
in that I have betrayed the innocent blood. 
And they said, What is that to us ? see thou to 
that” (Matt, xxvii. 3, 4). 

Christ was truly perfect— the only perfect 
being that the world has seen. The sexes 
appear to divide between them the elements 
of perfection, and a perfect man or a ])erfect 
woman might not be a perfect human being. 
But all that is tender and graceful in woman, 
and all that is noble and robust in man, met 
tc^ether in Jesus. Nature is never prodigal 
of her gifts. Birds of gay plumage have no 
song; strength is denied to creatures endowed 
witn swiftness. Thus it is often said, and with 
justice, that as one man is generally distiu- 
guished by the predominance of one virtue, or 
one class of virtues, and another man by the 
ascendancy of a different kind of excellences, 
80 the union of both might realize perfection. 
Had the peculiar gifts of John and Paul been 
blended, the result might have been a perfect 
apostle. Were the intrepidity of Luther, the 
tenderness of Melancthon, and the calm in- 
tellect of Calvin combined in one person, you 
would have the model of a faultless reformer, 
j^ui Whitfield possessed Wesley’s tact and 
power of management, or W esley Whitfield’s 
restless vigour and burning eloquence, would 
there not be the type of a complete evangelist? 
Out of the distinctive talents and acquirements 
of Coke, Bacon, and Hale might be evolved 
the ideal of a finished judge. And would not 
he be a paragon of statesmanship who ha<l the 
tongue of Chatham, the soul of Fox, and the 
shrewd and practical eneiw of Peel? But 
Jesus was distinguished by the rarest union of 
fotegrltv and goodness. Every ^ace that 
•doxiis nnmanil^ was in him, and in him in 
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fulness and symmetry. No virtue jostled 
another out of its place. None rose into 
extravagance — none pined in feeble restrict 
tion. Inhere was room for love to a mother 
in a heart filled with love to the world. He 
felt that he was dying as a Son^ while he 
was making atonement as a Saviour. His 
patriotism was not absorbed in the wide sweep 
of his philanthropy. What amiability in his 
character — what meekness and patience in the 
midst of unparalleled persecution ! No frown 
was ever upon his face, and no scorn was ever 
upon his tongue ; but his eye was often filled 
with tears, as his bosom overflowed with 
sympathy and his lips with consolation. His 
one pursuit was the good of men. For that, 
by night he prayed and by day ho laboured. 
Opposition did not deter him and ingr<atitude 
did not sour him. With what pains and 
atience he taught — with what dignity and 
eroism he suffered. To attain the noblest of 
ends he died the most awful of deaths. He lived 
in the luxury of doing good, and exjered in the 
triumph of a perfected enterprise. There was 
no step for self. No unworthy taint soiled His 
purity or alloyed his merit. He realized the 
end of humanity — the glory and the enjoy- 
ment of God. The multitude hungered, and 
he fed them ; they erred, and he rebuked 
them. The disciples trembled at the stonn, 
he arose and n'buked it. He summoned out 
of his liier the young man of Nain, and when 
he might liave claimed him as a follower and 
an apostle, he gave her only son liack to hi.s 
mother. Wine was exhausted at tlie rnarriago 
feast; and not to expose the ])ovei*ty of tho 
newly-we<lded pair, he created a further sup- 
ply. He took the little children in His arras 
and blessed them. He could not keep tho 
weeping mourner in siisjiense, but said unto 
her — “ Mary.” Tho sisters of Lazarus sobbed 
in sorrow, and he raised tlieir brother. Peter 
denied him thrice, and thrice he comforted 
and commissioned the jienitent. Judas .saluted 
him with a kiss, and in the hlandnoss of^his 
sorrow for the traitor he called him “Friend.” 
So perfect in every relation of life-' so wise in 
speech and so jmre in conduct - so large in 
compassion and intcn.se in beneflcence — so 
replete with everything that charms into at- 
tachment and rapture, he was the incarnation 
of universal loveliness. 

The idea which Christ’s disciples give us of 
his character is elevated and peculiar. There 
is in it this peculiarity — though always un- 
attainable, the character stands before us in so 
much the greater dignity and pureness, th© 
more highly we cultivate our own spirits, and 
the more strenuously we endeavour, under the 
influence of love, to assimilate ourselves to it. 
Every attempt, therefore, to represent the 
fulness of Christ’s moral nature must of 
necessity be but partially successful. 

Thus the events of Christ’s life give the 
impression that he had the greatest calmness, 
clearness of mind, and discretion, united with 
livii^, deep enthusiasm. It is not the vehement 
strain, he flaming spirit of Isaiah and Ez^iel 
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that distinguislies him; not the legislative, 
sometimes violent energy of Moses ; his whole 
nature is serenity and peace ; and the blazing, 
consuming fire of the old prophets changes 
itself in him into a soft creative breathing of 
the spirit, into an uninterrupted consecration 
of the soul to God. In the spiritual atmos- 
phere to which others raise themselves only in 
the hours of their special consecration he 
walks as in his appropriate element of life. 
As the sun in a clear firmament, so he, still 
and sure, travels on in his safe path, and never 
deviates, dispensing light and life. His action 
is full of love, without effervescence of feel- 
ing, without vehemence and passion. He does 
nothing indiscreet and aimless : whatever lie 
begins is securely finished, and accomplishes its 
design. Even when, with holy reluctance, he 
comes to reprove in word or in deed, it is no 
irritated personal feelini^^ that vents itself, but 
it is always the indignation of love --holy, free 
from all selfish aim, hating the vice, but yet, 
in the vicious, loving the man who is still 
suscexitible of improvement. And in all this 
he never oversteps the bounds of moderation. 

Jesus is soft and mild; he seeks, above all, 
the lowly, the helpless, the deH}>ised; and of 
his own free wall lets himself down to the 
deepest degriulatiuii, and the mo^t igiiominons 
suffering; but from under the veil of poverty | 
and distress wliich covei*s liim there shines 
forth in every situation of his life a high, 
kingly spirit. He possessed that talent for 
government, that commanding ]»ower, by 
means of wdiicli great minds are always and ; 
entirely their own inastcTs; by wliicli they 
know, in the most embarrassing situations, ami 
with the composure of one free fn>m doubt, 

i 'list what is right and fit to be tlone, and 
»y which they hold a sway over otlier minds 
that is like enchantment. Witli this dignity, 
this kingly mien, sealed by Ins spiritual great- 
ness, di(l the same Jesus who bad not where 
to lay his head, move about among his friends 
and present himself before liis foes. “His 
deed was decisive as his waird, his word as his 
deed.” Where his enemies sought to lay snares 
for him, he rent asun<ler the snares, and with 
his superior power of mind repelled all attacks, 
until nimself was convinced that his hour had 
come. Not seldom did he shame his enemies 
by bare silence — a silence which was then 
most effective — when, in calm conscious^ness 
of innocence, ho stood before the Sanhetlrim 
as they w'ere burning with revenge. But 
nothing e.xceeds the dignity with which Jesus 
boro testimony of himself, in face of the secu- 
lar governor and judge. “I am a king: for 
this end I was born, and have come into the 
world, that I may testify to the truth : whoso 
is of the truth heareth my voice.” How 
all other greatness facies away before the 
consciousness of such elevation ! And what 
word of sage, or any one of the neatest or 
mightiest men, can, for its inward majesty, 
be pl^ed by the side of this, — “ I am a Icing : 
for this end have 1 come into the world, that I 
may testify to the truth 1” 
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Such words of life and power, spoken with 
the majesty of Jesus, must wort irresistibly, 
they must entrench themselves in the souls of 
those who hear, so as never to be expeUecL 
They show to us a man in the noblest sense of 
the word, a king-like hero, who is so much the 
greater because, without any outward power, 
he merely bears the sword of spiritual worth. 
And even this great man, whose will, never 
deviating from the way of God, no power of 
earth could bend, who was even as mighty in 
deed, <as silent, self-denying, and piously tmst- 
ful ill suffering, — he was also as mild and full 
of love as the gentlest woman, when he would aid, 
console, feelingly sympathize. He went about 
and did good — lielped the poor in body and iu 
spirit — blessed children — placed himself on a 
level with the least of hi-s brethren ; fur whoever 
comforts one of these least with a cup of water, 
hath done the same unto me. Nothing that 
conceme<l luimanity was foreign from him; 
every man storxl near to him as a brother. 
His characteristic action was, to raise up again 
the bruised reed, to enkindle anew the glim- 
mering wick. He we}>t over the city that re- 
jected him, and prayed on his cross for those 
who had nailed him to it. His whole life was 
a .sacrifice. 

He was the best of sons, and performed the 
duties imposed liy the filial relation with the 
teiiderest love, even in the hour of death. But 
at the same time he made all that was per- 
sonal in such connections subordinate to what 
was higher — to the general good, to the glory 
of Ilia Father. As the Messiah, his office W'as 
t»f greater moment to liiin than all these rela- 
tions— as the founder of the kingdom of God, 
he recognized in every one wdio did tlie will or 
God, his mother, his brother, his sister, — and 
he reipiired of every one wdio entered into this 
great spiritual cov onant, that he should be ready 
to sacrifice the most preciou.s personal connec- 
tions whenever the law^ or the design of the new 
kingdom demanded it. So, likewise, Jesus 
was a pious Jew, and observed the religious 
customs and law's of his nation with as much 
scrupulousness as liberality of spirit ; yet 
nothing at all of an unseemly national preju- 
dice was mingled with his ob'=!ervances ; not a 
shadow' of that which pointed out a Jew, as 
such, to his disadvantage. He pt>ssessed the 
virtues of his tlieological nation, as it may not 
unfitly be called ; but in such a w'ay that they 
could be generally appropriate to man in any 
relations wdiatever. Ami by this lie distin- 
guishes himself in the most prominent manner 
from all, even the greatest spirits of antiquity. 
All these great spirits have a thoroughly na- 
tional stamp ; their most praisew’orthy virtue 
is the free obeilienco to the laws of their 
country ; their highest enthusiasm is devoted 
to the interests of their owm nation ; their 
noblest sacrifice is death for the land of their 
fathers ; the great work of their life is to 
express the full spirit of their people ; in thia 
spuit to act— for this spirit, if need be, to give 
up all. In the strength of his endeavour, in, 
his ability to make every sacrifi<^ Jesus sU^da 
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sdoond to none of the greatest heroes ; but he 
performs his labours and makes his sacrifices, 
not barely for his own lotion, but for all man- 
kind. Jree from every impulse of that national 
feeling that stints the soul, he developes him- 
self purely from within from his own resources ; 
and os he exhibits the image of a man in his 
whole unspotted, perfect nature, and is the first 
by whom the idea of pure humanity, in the 
highest, and at the same time realized sense 
of that word, was presented to the hmnan 
mind, so is he the first -svho, breaking over all 
the boimds of national predilection, embraces 
in his efforts, and with holy love, the whole 
race — ventures for the whole race to live and 
to die. 

Moreover, the character of Jesus, though 
thoroughly individual and unlike every 
other, has yet no such eccentric or peculiar 
feature as results from a disproportional com- 
bination of the inward faculties. On the 
contrary, there is in his nature the most perfect 
harmony and completeness ; and his acts bear 
the stamp of universal propriety and rectitude. 
Who can say that the peculiar characteristic 
of Jesus was soundness of judgment, or ten- 
derness of feeling, or richness of fancy, or power 
of execution? But all these excellences are 
found in him just in their due x)ro[)ortion, and 
they work together in uninterrupted harmony. 
High fervour and gracious mildness ; heavenly 
serenity and absorbing sadness ; elevation above 
earthly pleasures and conditions and a pure 
cheerful enjoyment of the same; regal dig- 
nity and self-denying humbleness ; vehement 
hatred toward sin and affectionate forbearance 
toward the sinner, — all these qualities are com- 
bined in his nature in one inseparable whole, 
in the most perfect unison : and they leave on 
the spectator the lingering idea of peace and 
perfect subordination. Never was J esus driven 
out of his own path ; it was a quiet path, and 
always even. All the manifestations of his 
spiritual life have one great aim ; his whole j 
character has a unity that is perfect, complete 
within itself. This unity and completeness in 
the s^piritual life of J esus depend on the unity 
of the principle from wliich all his manifesta- 
tions of feeling proceed, by which they are 
pervaded and animated. And this princiide is 
not in any respect the abstract moral law— -not 
in any respect a mere endeavour, in conformity 
with the judgment, to act right and perform 
duty ; but it is the simple, great, fundamental 
plumose, bom out of free-hearted love, “to do 
the Will of Grod.” It is apparent from multi- 
plied expressions of Jesus, and from all his 
acts, that the will of his Father, which he was 
entirely certain that he perfectly understood, 
was the only rule and the living power of his 
<^ndact. To God, as the source ot his spiritual 
Iffe, was his soul ever turned ; and this direc- 
tion of his mind was a matter of indispensable 
necessity to him. It was his meat and his 
drink to do the will of the Father. Without 
uniting himself to God wholly, consecrating 
himseu to God unreservedly, feeling himself 
to be perfectly one with God, he coulanot have 


lived— he could not have been at peace in bis 
spirit a single instant. By this means the 
morality of Jesus became perfectly relimous ; 
it was not merely something which nowea from 
a sense of duty, it was a holi/ sentiment of the 
heart. 

If we glance at the greatest characters which 
have been exquisitely portrayed to us by the 
creative power and art of the most gifted poets, 
do wo find in these characters anything like that 
which is developed in J esus ? And these plain, 
uncultivated Jewish evangelists, forsooth, 
desired to invent such a character ! thei/f for- 
sooth, were able to invent it ! How far, as an 
unaided man, did each of these wi'iters of 
Memorabilia stand below Xenophon and Plato ; 
and yet how higli, in its silent maiesty, stands 
the simi>le image of Jesus, which the unlet- 
tered evangelists present, above the character 
that is given to the wisest Greeks by the two 
masters of language and rhetoric ! 

Some of the preceding paragraphs have been 
selected from an Essa^y on the Sinless Nature 
of Christ, by Dr. Ulhnann of Heidelberg. 

V. TAe Plan of Chrkt,~-The enter] rise of 
salvation to a lost world is vast and splendid. 
It never entered into the mind of any human 
being. The ])hrase we have used, “the plan of 
C'hrist,” is suggested by the title of an admir- 
able Essay, jiublished some years ago in Ger- 
many, by the late Dr. Keinhard, of Dresden, of 
•which we give the following brief abstract : — 

The extent of Christ’s plan comprehended 
the world. This plan he gradually ileveloped 
in his teacliing, for in the first year of his 
public niinistr}'' he said to a Samaritan 
woman (to whom tlie destruction of the 
Jewish ritual could gdve no offence) that the 
time was come when the true adoration of 
God should not be confined within such nar- 
row limits as before— when all worshij) merely 
external, whether by Jews or Samaritans, 
should be abolished — and when the Deity 
should be everywhere worshipped “ in spirit 
and in truth” (John iv. 20-24). And certainly 
he could scarcely have intimated in clearer 
terms the design of substituting a religion both 
universal and reasonable, in ijlaco of a ritual 
which was unfavourable to spiritual homage, 
and which confined among a single peoi>le, in 
an insignificant comer of the globe, the devo- 
tion duo to the only God of all. It is certain 
that Jesus was in the habit of speaking of the 
ai)proaching fall of the Jewish state and the 
entire destruction of the temi)le. More than 
once he publicly xu’edicted that disaster (Luke 
xiii. 34, 35; xix. 41-44; Matt. xxii. 7; xxiii. 
33-39), and he paints the details of it in colours 
so lively, and represents the period of it as so 
favourable to his enterprise, that it cannot be 
doubted that he looked forward to it with 
firm and certain expectation, (Matt. xxiv. ; 
Mark xiii. ; Luke xxi.) And when, therefore, 
he separates so exx^ressly the success of his 
undertaking from the maintenance of the 
Jewish constitution — and even regards the 
overthrow of the latter, and the destruction 
of the temple, as events which were to acoel- 
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erate and establish his kingdom (Matt. xxtv. 
30, 31; Luke xx. 27. 28)— does there remain 
the shadow of probability that he merely 
wished to reform the religion of his country? 
Is it not evident that he had formed before- 
hand the design of breaking sooner or later 
with those who should remain attached to the 
ancient reli^ous system? What, in short, 
are we to think when he speaks undisguisedly 
of a new covenant, a relation wholly wew, 
which he opposes to the old, as rendering it 
useless ; and when he declares that it is to be 
by his blood, his death, that he is to cement 
tnis new constitution? (Matt. xxvi. 28 ; Mark 
xiv. 24; Luke xxii. 20.) Is not this assuring 
us, in the clearest manner possible, that the 
existing ritual having been no longer adapted 
to times and circumstances, he was about to 
employ the means of substituting another and 
a better in its place? 

In the conduct of Jesus, as it is represented 
to us by his biographers, we find indubitable 
roofs that he extended his views far beyond 
is own native land. He uniformly acted as 
one who was occupied with a much greater 
roject than that of reforming the religion of 
is countrymen. He frequently cast his 
regards iqion foreigners, embracing in the 
^nerosity of his soul tlie whole race of man. 
That he thought upon the heathen— that their 
religious system and moral condition found 
a place in his meditations— was proved on vari- 
ous occasions when he mentioned them in his 
discourses (Matt. v. 47; 7-25; Mark x. 42). 

With all his circumspection in declining to 
form intimate connections with pagans (lest he 
might scandalize the intolerant Jews), he never 
objected to their hearing his instructions when- 
ever an opportunity offered. Hence, partly, 
the reproach of his keeping company with 
publicans and sinners (Mark ii. 15, 1(>; Luke 
V. 30; XV. 12; xix. 7); for, according to the 
phraseology of those lines, we are to under- 
stand by sinncrsy not only persons of infamous 
character, but heathens y and especially /^oman^. 
(Comp. Matt, xviii. 17; xxvi. 45; Luke xviii. 
32; xxiv. 7 ; Gal. ii. 15.) It is the more likely 
that there were many pagans among the pub- 
licans, because the latter were the paid ser- 
vants of the Koman government. And it is 
consistent with probability to suppose that 
pagans of various classes, attracted by his 
growing fame, mixed with the crow^ds that 
surrounded him in the towns, and that followed 
him into desert places (Mark iii. 8 ; Luke vi. 
17). Those of Tyre and Sidon who came to 
hear him were most likely heathens (Mark 
vii. 24-26; Matt. xv. 21, 22). 

The expression, “ the world,” has a meaning 
equally extensive with the above-mentione<I 
phrase, “Jews and Gentiles.” Sometimes it 
signifies our globe, considered as the abode 
of mankind; sometimes it denotes mankind 
themselves. Jesus employs it for describing 
both the extent and the objects of his plan. 
In the parable of the sower (Matt. xiii. 24-30) 
he compares his faithful disciples to the good 
grain sown among the tares ; and the field 


which has received that seed is neither Faletf« 
tine alone nor those countries merely whid^ 
were inhabited by J ews ; — the field is the workL 
To Nicodemus, a doctor among the Pharisees, 
ho expressly declares that it was for the salva- 
tion of the world that the love of God had 
sent him down to earth : and that he had come 
hither, not to execute the judgment of aveng- 
ing heaven, but to save men, — a declaration 
which he elsewhere repeats (John iii. 16, 17 ; 
xii. 46, 47). On another occasion, making 
allusion to the bread which he had distributed 
to a multitude in a desert place, he designated 
himself under the emblem of the bread of life, 
which had descended from heaven to nourish 
mortals. But he adds, that this heavenly 
food, so far from being destined for the Jews 
alone, was to be given to the world — that is, to 
all, without distinction or restriction, who 
should cordially receive it (John vi. 33-51). It 
is in the same sense that, in calling himself the 
light of the world, he represents himself as the 
teacher and benefactor of the human race, like 
the sun which sheds everywhere its salutary 
influences (John iii. 19; viii. 12; ix. 5; xi. 9). 
A few days before his death, when a woman 
of Bethany anointed him with iirecious balm, 
he said to his disciples, who w^ere displeased at 
what they deemed a wasteful profusion, “ that 
in the whole world, wherever his Gospel should 
be iireached, this fact would be mentioned to 
her eternal honour” (Matt. xxvi. 13; Mark 
xiv. 0). The resignation with which he met 
death would, he said, be a proof to the world 
of the love which he bore to his heavenly 
Father, and of the exactness with which he 
executed his commands (.John xiv. 31). He 

J u'omised his apostles to send to them, after 
lis death, the Spirit of truth, which should 
convince the world of sin (John xv. 8-lI), 
This expression, which denotes the universality 
of his views, occurs very frequently in the 
l^rayer which he addressed to God not long 
before his death, (John xvii.) It is into the 
w'orld that he is to send his discii)les, as God 
had sent him thither (r. 18) ; and it is the 
world (the whole of mankind) that is to be 
convinced that he was sent of God {v. 21). 

We may therefore conclude, with the most 
perfect certainty of w'hich a matter of the 
kind is susceptible, that Jesus was occupied 
with a project of Viust extent. He decides, 
not upon some occasions, but repeatedly — not 
in a covert or equivocal manner, but clearly 
and openly — not in a tone of cold indifference, 
but with all the warmth and enthusiasm of a 
man who is scared by no obstacle, and is ready 
to .sacrifice his life — that the object of hia 
scheme is the whole human race ; and his 
words, his doctrines, his actions, all servo to 
confirm the universality of his views. I^et it 
not be alleged that he began to extend his 
plan, and turn his thoughts towards foreign 
nations, only when he perceived the impo^- 
bility of succeeding with the Jew's in rescuing 
them from their political and moral degrada- 
tion. From the commencement of his ministry 
he lets it be seen that he carried his regards far 
139 
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beyond bis own nation. In the very first year 
of bis public functions, does he not say to the 
Jews (Matt. viii. 11, 12) that the neathen 
should be admitted into the kingdom of God ; 
and did he not then, too, represent to the 
woman of Samaria (John iv. 21, 24) the whole 
earth as the temple where God was to bo 
worshipped in spirit anfl in truth ? The 
nearer, indeed, he approached the term of his 
earthly career he expressed himself in a clearer 
and preciser manner. 

VI. The Results of ChrisVs Religion . — Its 
effects upon the world have been great and 
beneficial. If all were to live habitually under 
its influence, eai*th would become the tyi)e of ! 
heaven. It restores a man to the image of 
God, brings peace into a household, stability 
and liberty into a country. Its principles are 
those of unchanging truth, rectitude, and 
benevolence for men and nations, for it enables 
its disciple “to do justly, and love mercy, and 
walk humbly with his God. ” War and slavery, 
and all forms of tjTanny and sensuality, 
are contrary to its spirit and influence, it 
encouioges industry and establishes order— is 
profitable both for the life that now is and for 
that which is to come. Civilization is debtor 
to Christianity, and it is slowly leavening the 
world. In short, we conclude with the appeals 
of two of the old advocates of Christianity, 
who flourished in the second and third cen- 
turies: — “Inquire,” says Origen, in his cele- 
brated reply to the cavils and objections of the 
philosopher Celsus, “ Inquire into the lives of 
some amongst us; compare our fc^rmer and 
present mode of life, ancl you wdll finrl in "what 
impieties and impurities men were involved 
before they embraced our doctrines. But since 
they embraced them, how just, grave, mod- 
erate, and constant are they become ! yea, 
some are so inflamed with the love of purity 
and goodness as to abstain even from lawful 
enjoyments; the church abounds with such 
men wherever the doctrines of (diristianity 
prevailed. How is it possible tbev can bo 
pestilent members of society who have con- 
verted many from the sink of vice to the 
practice of virtue and a life of temperance, 
conformable to the dictates of right reason? 
We reclaim women from immodesty, quarrel- 
ling with or parting from their liiisbancis ; men 
from the wild extravagance of the sports and 
theatres; and restrain youth, who are prone 
to vice and luxury, by painting not only the 
vileness of lust, but tne punishment reserved 
for the vicious and dissolute.” 

‘‘They are not Christians,” says Lactantius 
(who flourished a.d. 306), “but pagans, who 
rob by land and commit piracy by sea; who 
poison their wives for their doweries, c»r their 
husbands that they may mar^ their adulterers ; 
who strangle or expose their infants, commit 
incest with their daughters, sisters, mothers, 
or vestals, who prostitute their bodies to un- 
natur^ lusts, seek heaven by witchcraft, and 
commit other crimes odious to relate.” The 
same writer also, contrasting the contradic- 
ikam between the doctrines, precepts, and 
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practice of the philosophers, and the little 
effects that resulted from them, with the purity 
and efficacy of the Gospel, has the following 
animated passage : — “ Give me a man who is 
choleric, abusive in his language, headstrong, 
and unni^ ; with a very few words — the words 
of God — I will render him as gentle as a lamb. 
Give me a greedy, covetous, parsimonious 
man, and I will presently return him to you a 
generous creature, freely bestowing his money 
by handfuls. Give me a cruel and blood- 
thirsty man, instantlv his ferocity shall be 
transformed into a truly mild and merciful dis- 
position, Give mo an unjust man, a foolish 
man, a sinful man, and on a sudden he shall 
become honest, wise, and virtuous. So great is 
the efficacy of divine wisdom, that when once 
admitted into the human heart it expels folly, 
the parent of all vice ; and in accomplishing 
this great end, there is no occasion for any 
exj^eiise, no absolute need of books, or deep 
and long study or meditation. The benefit is 
conferred gratuitously, easily, exj)editiously, 
provided the ears and the heart thirst after 
udsdom. Did or could any of the heathen 
philosophers accom]disli such important pur- 
j)oscs as these?” — lust if. Birin, lib. iii. 

CniusTs, FALSE (IMatt. xxiv. 24). Our Lord 
warned his disciples that false Christs should 
arise. 'Not less than twenty-four different per- 
sons of such pretensions have apj^cared ; anti the 
defence of their claims to the Messiahship lias 
cost the Jews a great expense of life and trea- 
sure. One of them, Caziba, or Barchoclieba, 
lived early in the second century. He put 
himself at the head qi the .Jewish nation as 
their Messiah ; and they adhered to him. The 
Bonians made war upon them ; and the Jews 
themselves allow that in their defence of this false 
Messiah they lost b(itween 500,000 and 600,000 
Honls. In the twelfth century not less than 
eight or ten deceivers ai)peared under the same 
name, and were follow ed liy great numbers of 
the Jew’s. Most of them were capitally pun- 
ished b)r their imposture, and usually involved 
a multitude of their deluded followers in perse- 
cution .and death. For example, in the year 
1137 there appeared one in France, who was 
put to death, w ith many of those who followed 
him. 

In the year 1138 the Persians w’cre disturbed 
with a Jew’ who called liimself the IVIessiah. 
He collected together a vast araiy. But he. 
too, was ])ut to death, and his followers treated 
with great inhumanity. 

In the year 1157 a false Messiah stirred up 
the Jews at Corduba, in Spain. On this occa- 
sion almost all the Jews in Spain were de- 
stroyed. 

I In the year 1107 another false Mcssiali 
j arose in the kingdom of Fez, who brought 
great troubles and T)ersecution upon the J ewa 
that were scattered through that country. 

In the same year an Arabian set up there 
for the Messiah, and pretended to work 
I miracles. When search was made for him 
his foUow'ers fled ; but he was brought before 
I the Arabian king, and finally beheaded* 
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Nofc long after this, a .T ew who dwelt beyond 
the Euphrates called himself the Messiah, and 
drew vast multitudes of people after him. He 
gave this for a sign of it — that he had been 
leprous, and was cured in the course of one 
night. He, like the rest, i>eriHhed in his mad 
attempt, and brought great disasters on his 
countrymen. 

In the year 1174 a magician and false Olirist 
arose in r ersia, who was called David Alinns- 
ser. He pretended that lie could make himself 
invisible* but he was soon taken, and i)ut to 
<leath, while a heavy fine uas laid iii>on his 
brethren the Jews. 

In the year 117<> anotluT of tluse impostors 
arose in Moravia, who made similar pretensions ; 
but his frauds being detected, and not being 
able to elude the elforts that were made to 
secure liiin, he was likewise executed. 

In the year IbJO a famous cheat and rebel 
exerted himself in Persia, called Da\id el 
David, He was a man of h'arnmg, a great 
magician, and pr )fesse(l to be the Messiah. 
He raised an army against the king, but was 
taken and imprisoned; an<l ha\ing made his 
escape, was artenvards seized again ami he- 
lieaded. Vast numbers t»f the .lews were 
butchered for taking ]eirt with this impostor. 

We are told of anotlu*r false Phrist in this 
same century liy Maimonides and Solomon. 
Hut farther, in the year 1 l'd7, w*e lind another 
false Christ, whose name was Ismael Sophus, 
w’ho deludeil the Jews in Spain. He also 
perished with his followers. 

in the yc*ar 1500, Rabbi Leinlem, a (lemian 
Jew of Austria, declared himself a forerunner 
of the Messiah; and, pulling down his own 
oven, he promised his brethren that they 
should bake their bread iii tlie Holy Land 
next year. 

In the year 1500 (me whose name was 
Pfefferkorn, a Jew* of ( ’ologiie, ])retendcd to be 
tliC Messiah. He afterwaids all'ected, how'- 
cver, to turn Christian. 

In the year 15.14, Rabbi Salomo Malcho, 
giving out that lu* w’as the Messiah, was burnt 
to death by tdiarh's V. of S])aim 

In the year 1015 a ])seiido-Chri.st aro.se in 
the Ka.st Indies, ami w.is greatly followed by 
the I\)rtuguese Jew.s who were scattered o\er 
that country. 

In the year 1G24 another in the T.,(nv Coun- 
tries pretended to be the Me.ssiah, of tin* family 
of David and of the line of Nathan. He 
promised to destroy Pauiie, overthrow' the 
kingdom of Antichrist and the Turkish empire. 

In the year 1000 appeared the simrious 
Messiah, Sabatai Sevi, wdio made so groat a 
noise, and gained such a number of pro8el>*tes. 
He was born at Alejipo, iniiiosed on the Jews 
for a considerable time ; but afterwards, with 
a view of saving his life, turned Mohammedan, 
and was at last beheaded. 

The last that gained any considerable niim- 
berof converts was Mortlecai, a Jew of Ger- 
inanVj who lived in 1682. He fled for his life, 
j\nd ma end is not kno^vn. One is said to be 
living somewhere in Poland at the present day. 
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CHRISTIAN (Acts xxvi. 28) was a name 
mven to the followers of our Saviour. It was 
first used at Antioch (Acts xi. 26), about the 
year 42 or 43. 

How this name originated has been disputed. 
The various opinions may be reduced to the 
four following, each of which we may briefly 
discuss : — 

1. 31iat the disci]Jes received thi> name 
from heaven — an opinion which has found 
some tkeoJofjiml 8ui3i)orters ; yet it seems tf) 
I>o,sHe.ss but slender foundation. No hint is 
given of divine agency, nor is there any such 
allusion in the subsetiuent books of Scnpture. 
Th(5 w'ord occurs only in two other places. 
Paul, though at Antioch when this epithet was 
given, never u.-.e-s it in any of his epistles. The 
new' name conferred by divine authority is one 
“which no man knoweth, saving he that re- 
ceiveth it,” Nor do the Greek terms em- 
])loyed by Luke at all favour this theorv. In 
the active form ami in the early (ireek, Xo})/ua- 

signifies to traii'^act busiiie^'^. As a}>plied 
to roval jicrsonages, whose chief business it 
w\a.s to hear petitions and grant redress, it 
denotes to give public answ’er. So it is often 
n^ed in JosiephuN, and even among the clas- 
sio. When u,-.e(l with respect God, it thus 
came to mean his regal responses, either as* 
(u acles or as w'ariiings. So in the Seventy and 
Jost'phus, in many passages usually adduced 
bv h‘xieoi'ra]diers. Such a meaning some 
w.nild fa.^ten on the w'ord in thi.s connection. 
Tn such casch tlnu’e are generally some dis- 
criminative terms to gimh* the sense, frequently 
a genitive, denoting the agent, and governed by 
i'ttJ Hut in the later Greek it often signifie.s 
to bt'ar a name, to reeei\e a name —m the 
latter ca^'O the n<imc itself and the verb are 
coimeeted. So the word occurs in Plutai’ch, 
Diodorus Siculus, Polybius, and all W’riters in 
the later era. 1 1 apjiears from the phraseology' 
of the ver>e, from tlie silence of the WTiter, and 
the total omission of the name by Paul, that 
the cognoineii given at Antioch came not from 
divine suggestion. 

2. A second notion is, that they gave it to 
theniMdves -a supposition altogeiher contrary 
to their reciU'ded nsr/gi*. Udieir interchange- 
able ap])ellation.s were < )f another nature. They 
knew one another ivs “ believers, saints, breth- 
ren, disciples.” Had the name (originated in 
their ow n invention, it would soon have become 
the current title. 

3. A third h\q>otliesis is, that this name 
might be conferred by the dews. Hut it was 
not their choice epithet. It wjvs too dignified 
a name for them to confer. It was an appella- 
tion which involved the verv point in m.sput© 
between them and the adherents of Jesus. 
To have called them (diristiaiis or Messianists, 
was admitting more than any Jew would 
willingly yield — w'as tacitly acquiescing in the 
liclief that tlesus was the Christ. Their 
favourite word w’as Nazarene, as they on one 
occasion named the aiiostle, a ringleader of 
the sect of the Nazarenes.” 

4. The name seems to have been given them 
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by the citizens of Antioch. These heathens 
cpnld not enter into the spirit, nor comprehend 
the meaning of such terms as brethren or saints, 
nor <^uld they enjoy the palti^ spleen exhib- 
ited in such contemptuous epithets as Naza- 
rene. They must have known that the new 
sect were not Jews, and so they were in want 
of some term of distinction. Now, what could 
be more natural than to call them after the 
name of their founder — after him whose name 
must have occupied a peculiar prominence in 
their conversation? The only other places 
where the word occurs favours tne supposition : 
— “Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian ” (Acts 
xxvi 28). The king used the word in a Roman 
or foreign sense. “ Yet if any man suffer as 
a Christian, let him not be ashamed ” (1 Pet. 
iv. 16). The apostle uses the term as it was 
used oy heathen persecutors. The very name, 
as TertuUian has said, was persecuted; and 
no wonder, when such a man as Tacitus could 
write, qmSy per Jlagitia invisos, vulgus Chris- 
tianos appeUahat. The Roman historian un- 
derstood the origin of the name, as appears in 
the following sentence: auctor nominis ejus 
ChriMus, &c. (Taciti Ann. xv. p. 44.) To be a 
Christian, to bear the name, was enough to 
render them obnoxious to their enemies ; such 
seems to be Peter’s allusion. The same refer- 
ence is foimd in a passage of Justin Martyr : 
“We hold that every one convicted of wicked- 
ness ought to be punished, but not simply as a 
Christian.” The name has a Latin, and not a 
Greek ending ; and Wetstein has said that all 
parties opposed to Coesar received appellations 
ending in ani — as Pompeiani, Pertinaciani, &c. 
Others simpose the Romans to have ]:>een at 
least diieny instrumental in the invention of 
.the name, as Usher, and Witsins de Vita 
Pauli, sec. 3, num. 4. Heuman, in a disserta- 
tion on the subject, has remarked, that in 
Laertii Historia Philosophorum Grajcorura, no 
sect is mentioned whose name ends in anus. 
There is an adjective derived after the Greek 
form ocos used by the ecclesiastical writers 
(Sozomen, lib. vi. cap. 36). But be these 
pbilolo^cal speculations as they may, one 
thinpf IS certain, that the heathen, both at 
Antioch and elsewhere, were accustomed to 
call philosophical sects and political factions 
after the names of their founders or leaders ; 
and the men of Antioch, knowing little of 
Jesus, but hearing much of him, called those 
Christians who professed themselves devoted 
a^erents of Christ. Whether any reproach 
were intended in the name as originally given, 
it is difficult now to decide ; i>robably it was a 
term more of convenience than of ridicule. 
Ancient authors have remarked the giddiness 
of the Antiochians, and their proneness to 
coin nicknames. However i^ominious the 
term might be, the followers of the Lord very 
Boon rejoiced in it. The churches of Vienne 
and Lyons, in rehearsing their sufferings, call 
it honourable, glorious, and refreshing. Such 
aeems to us to have been the origin of the name 
«-riiOt given Iw God, nor by themselves, nor by 


the Jews, but by their heathen neighbours, to 
mark them as a new sect, and desimatetheirrela- 
tion to Him whom they acknowledged as their 
origin. The new sect seem to have rapidly 
increased at this period — a CTeat number be- 
lieved — much people was added to the Lord — 
and hence the more necessity for a novel and 
distinctive appellation. 

The term Christian is now employed — 1. In 
contradistinction to Pagans and Mohamme- 
dans; and, 2. To denote the open professors 
of religion, in contradistinction from those who 
are not professors. In some countries it is 
still a term of bitter reproach ; and the assump- 
tion of it is attended with persecution, cruelty, 
and death. 

CHRONICLES (1 Ki. xiv. 19), or AN- 
NALS. In its general signification, this term 
denotes a chronological history, or an account 
of facts and events in the order of time. The 
thirteenth and fourteenth books of the Old 
Testament are called the first and second books 
of Chronicles. In the Hebrew they are called 
Books of Days — that is, diaries. By the Sep- 
tuagint translators they are named parglei- 
pomcna^ things omitted, or supplements, because 
they seem to be in some sense supplemental to 
the two books of Kings which precede them. 
They appear to have been compiled from tho 
national diaries or journals; but it does not 
satisfactorily appear who compiled them. 
The probability is that Ezra was tlie author, 
as the history is brought dowTi to his period. 
The books of Chronicles which wo are now 
considering are not to be confounded with 
these public records so often referred to as the 
Chronicles of the kings of Israel and Judah. 
The compiler of the canonical books of Chron- 
icles had before him all the available sources 
of Jewish history. He has made use of the 
Pentateuch, of the books of Samuel and Kings, 
and of many other public annals no longer in 
existence. He refers his readers to the book 
of Nathan, the vision of Iddo, the book of Gad 
the seer and of Samuel the seer, the jirophecy 
of Ahijah the Shilonite, the vision of Isaiah, 
book of Jeliu and of Shemaiah the prophet, the 
Chronicles of king TJavid, and the Lamenta- 
tions for Josiah. All these were sources of 
information patent to the inspired compiler. 
None seem to be identical w'ith any or our 
canonical books, but were in use anti circula- 
tion when Ezra flourished. The style, too, in 
which the books of Chronicles are written 
corresponds with the mixed and degenerate 
Hebrew in common currency after the captivity. 
It employs many words peculiar to tho language 
of that country in which the Jews had lived 
for seventy years. In the Hebrew Bibles the 
books of Chronicles are placed last, and fomL 
the conclusion of the inspired volume. 

The principal object of the author of these 
books seems to have been to point out, from 
the public records, the state of the different 
families before the captivity, and the distribu- 
tion of the lands among them, that each tribe 
might, as far as i>ossiDle, obtain the ancient 
inheritance of their fathm at their return. 
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So that this ^rtion of the Old Testament may 
be considered as an epitome of all the saerea 
histo^, but more especially from the origrin of 
the Jewish nation to their return from the 
first captivity, embracing a period of nearly 
3,600 years. Tlie first book traces the descent 
of tho children of Israel from Adam, and 
enters into a very full and circumstantial 
account of the reign and transactions of David : 
the second continues the narrative, relates the 
proCTess and dissolution of the kingdom of 
Judah (apart from Israeli to the year of the 
return of the people from Joabylon. 

This book (tor Doth were originally reckoned 
but one in the Hebrew Scriptures), therefore, 
in its construction and design differs from 
Samuel and Kings. Samuel is more biograph- 
ical in its nature ; while Kings is a theocratic 
history— a history of the nation as the peojde 
of God, and yet forming a human common- 
wealth. The book of Chronicles is more 
ecclesiastic in its structure— is more concerned 
with the Jews as a church than the Jews as 
a state. The order and arrangement of the 

K iblic worship occupy a prominent place. 

avid’s wars and victories are subordinated 
to the peculiar ordinances which he specially 
enacted for the national service of Gotf. 
His preparations for building the temple are 
minutely detailed and fully dwelt upon ; and 
the only portions of Solomon’s life rehearsed 
at length are those in connection with the 
erection and dedication of that magnificent 
sanctuary which formed the most glorious epoch 
of his reign. The brief accounts of the other 
sovereigns have also generally some relation to 
the religious element of the government. This 
is continually kept in view. XJ nder liehoboam, 
and after the schism, we are told, — “ The 
priests and the Levites that were in all Israel 
resorted to him out of all their coasts. For 
the Levites left their suburbs and their posses- 
sion, and came to Judah and Jerusalem; for 
Jeroboam and his sons had cast them off from 
executing the priest’s office to tho liord ” (2 
Ohr. xi. 13, 14). Again, when Ahijah and 
Jeroboam were met in the field of battle, the 
former is reported to have delivered this ad- 
dress, — “ Now ye think to withstand the 
kingaom of the Lord in the hand of the sons of 
David ; and ye be a great multitude, and there 
are with you golden calves, which Jeroboam 
made you for gods. Have ye not cast out the 
priests of the Lord, the sons of Aaron, and 1,he 
Levites, and have made you priests after the 
manner of the nations of other lands? so that 
whosoever cometh to consecrate himself with a 
young bullock and seven rams, the same may 
oe a priest of them that are no gods. But as 
for us, the Lord is our God, and we have not 
forsaken him ; and the priests, which minister 
unto the Lorn, are the sons of Aaron, and the 
Levites wait xmon their business; and they 
bum unto the Lord, every morning and every 
evening, burnt sacrifices and sweet incense: 
the showbread also set they in order upon the 
pure table: and the candlestick of gold, with 
the lamps thexeofi to bum every evening : for 


we keep the charge of the Lord our God ; but 
ye have forsaken him ” (1 Chr. xiii. ^11). 
Asa’s reformation is fully aescribed, as well as 
his religious homage, and his gifts to the house 
of God, — “ And tiiey offered unto the Ix)rd 
the same time, of tne spoil which they had 
brought, seven hundred oxen and seven thou- 
sand sheep . . . And he brought into the 

house of God the things that his father had 
dedicated, and that he himself had dedicated, 
silver, and gold, and vessels” (2 Chr. xv. 11, 
18). The ecclesiastical deeds of Jehoshaphat 
are also brought out, — “ Moreover, in Jenisa- 
lem did Jehoshaphat set of the Levites, and of 
the i^riests, and of the chief of the fathers of 
Israel, for the judgment of the Lord, and for 
controversies, when they returned to J erusalem 
. , . And, behold, Amariah the chief priest 
is over you in all matters of the Lord . . , 

Deal courageously, and the Lord shall be 
with the good ” (2 Chr. xix. 8, 11). “ And 

I when he (Jehoshaphat) had consulted with the 
jjeople, he appointed singers unto the Lord, 
and that should praise the beauty of holiness, 
as they went out before the army, and to say. 
Praise the Lord; for Ills mercy endureth for 
ever” (2 Chr. xx. 19, 21). The part which the 
l)riests and Levites tfX)k in the proclamation 
and coronation of Joash occupies a consider- 
able space ; and this king’s desire to repair the 
temple is almost the only incident of his life 
recorded, though he reigned forty years. In 
Kings it is told that God smote Uzziah or 
Azariah with leprosy, but the reason is not 
stated. In Chronicles, however, you find a full 
account of his sin and punishment. The crime 
which brought upon him this penalty was an 
invasion of the priest’s ofllce (2 Chr. xxvi. 
lfi-19). A long account is given of the life of 
Hezekiah, who had much of David’s spirit 
within him, in reforming and re-instituting the 
public worship, aud in afterwards keeping a 
solemn passover. This period was a revival 
not unlike the first dedication of the temple, 
and so it is copiously and minutely narrated, 
— “ Thus did Hezekiah throughout all Judah, 
and wrought that which was good, and right, 
and truth, before the Lord his God. And in 
every work that he began in the service of the 
house of Cod, and in the law, and in the 
commandments, to seek his God, he ilid it 
with all his heart, and prospered” (2 Chr. 
xxxi. 20, 21). The reign of Josiah has, for 
similar reasons, a special pi\)minence given to 
it, — “ So all the service of the Lord was pre- 
pared tlie same day, to keep the passover, and 
to offer burnt offerings upon the altar of the 
Lord, according to the commandment of king 
Josian. And the children of Israel that were 
present kept tlie passover at that time, and 
tho feast of unleavened bread seven days. 
And there was no passover like to that kept 
in Israel from the days of Samuel the prophet : 
neither did all tho kings of Israel keep such a 
passover as Josiah kept, and the priests and 
the Levites, and all Judah and Israel that 
were present, and the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem” (2 Chr. XXXV. 16-18). Now, these sections 
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^Jewish history are either omitted altogether, 
or but slightly; referred to in the books of 
Kings; and this peculiar construction of the 
book of Chronicles, this peculiar selection of 
materials, proves that it is to a great extent a 
church history, and that it was meant to im- 
press the Jews returning from Babylon with 
the necessity of establishing and organizing 
anew the national ritual. This purpose is kept 
constantly in view throughout the entire nar- 
rative, and gives it its distinctive form and 
aspect. Still Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles 
should be read and compared together, as they 
relate substantially the same records, though 
with different degrees of particularity, and 
with different means of information : so that 
the whole contains but one history, and what 
is obscure or defective in one i^art may be ex- 
plained or supplied in another. 

The following useful table, taken from Be 
Wette’s Introduction^ may facilitate the study 
and collation of these three books : — 


Table of Passages parallel icilh 1 Chr. x. — 2 Chr. xxxvi. 


1 Chr. X. 1-12 1 

— xi M) 2 

— xi. 10-47 

— xiii. 1-14 

— xiv. 1-7 

— xiv. 8-17 

— XV. xvi 

— xvii 

— xviii 

— XIX 

— XX. 1-8 

— XX 4-S 

— xxi 

2 Chr. i. 2-13 1 

-- i. 14-17 

— ii 

— in. 1, V. 1 

— V. 2-vii. 10 

— vii. 11-22 

— viii 

— ix. 1-12 

— ix. 13-31 

— X. 1, XI. 4 

— Xii. 2, 9-11, 13-lG .... 

— xlii. 1, 2, 23 

— xiv. 1, XV. lG-19 

— xvil-G, ll-li 

— xviii 

— - XX. 31, xxi. 1 

— XXL 5-10 2 

— xxiL 1-9 

— xxii. 10, xxiii. 21 .. .. 

— xriv. 1-14, 23-27 .... 
— XXV. 1-4, 11. 17-28.... 

— xxvi. 1-4, 21, 23 

— ■ xxvii. 1-3, 9 

•— xxviii. 1-4 

*— xxix. 1, 2 

xxxiL D-21 -j 

— xxxil.24,25,30-33. -j 

— xxxiil 1-10, 20 

— xxxiii 21-25 

— xxxiv. 1, 2. 8-28 

— xxxiv. 29-83 

— XXXV, 1, 18, 20-24,) 

xxxvi 1 ; 

— xxxvi. 2-4... 

— xxxvi. 5, 6, 8 -j 

— xxxvi. 9. 10 

— xxxvi. 11, 12 

XXXVL22, 23.. 
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Sam. xxxi. 

Sam. V 1-10 

— xxiii. S-39. 

— VI. 1-11. 

-• V. IMG. 

— V. 17-2 > 

— Vi. 12-2J. 

— vii 

— viii. 

— X 

— Xi. 1, xii 2C-31, 

— XXI. 18-22. 

— XXIV. 

Kings iii. 4-l-'>. 

— X 26-29. 

— V 13-32 
— VI., vii. 13-31 

Till. 

— ix 1-9 

— ix. 10-28. 

— X l-U 
— X 14-29. 

— XI i. 1-24 

— xiv. 21-31. 

— XV. 1 'I, 7, 8 
— XV. 11-24. 

— XX li 2-3.'; 

— x\ii 41-.';i 
Kings viii. 17-24 

— Till. 2.V29, ix. 16-28, 
X. l.»-14. 

— xi. 

— XU 

— X)V M4. 17-20 
— XIV. 21, 22; XV. 2-:;, 7. 
■— XV. 3.3-3.5, 38. 

— xvi. 2-4. 

— xviii. 2, 3 

— xviii. 17-3.'); xix. 14, 

13, 35—37. 

— XX 1, 2, 8, 9, 12, 
sqq., 20, 21. 

-- xxi. 1-10, 18. 

— xxi. 19-24. 

— xxii. 

— xxiiL 1-20. 

— xxiii. 21-23, 28-30. 

— xxiii. 31-34. 

— xxiii. 36, 37, xxiv. 

1, 6. 

— xxiv. 8-10, 14, 17. 

— xxiv. 18, 19. 
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The authenticity of the Chronicles is placed 
beyond dispute by a vast variety of collateral 
evidence. There are some great discrepancies, 
it is true, especially in numbers, between the 
previous parallel passages ; for as the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet were employed in 
numeration, and many of them are so like, the 
cojiyist was in such matters peculiarly liable 
to introduce variations. This Jewish history, 
though reaching back to so remote a period, is 
precise and minute, and the abundance of 
correct registers, preserved by families and 
tribes, anti incorporated in these annals, leaves 
us in no doubt of the great truth, that Jesus, 
according to prordiecy, was the Seed of Abra- 
ham and Son of I)avid. 

The object of the wi-iter of Chronicles cannot 
be fully iinder.stooil unless we bear in mind 
that his purpose was to teach by writing 
history ; to illustrate by the past experience ot 
tlie imtion certain important and fundamental 
truths connected with their progress and 
destiny. His grand theme is this, — religion is 
the basis of national prosperity— a great fact, 
to the certainty and importance of which the 
annals of a thousand years bear constant and 
thrilling testimony. If these books are read 
in the light of this idea, their wise and benig- 
nant aim will be warmly admired. 

t’HRYSDLlTE— (Kev. xxi. 20). 
Tliis was anciently a general name for all 
jireeious stones in which a golden or yelhiw 
colour Avas prevalent. It more i)articularly 
denoted a stone resembling in colour the 
modern topaz. The word rendered chrysolite 
in our version, in the text nuoted from the 
Ajiocalypse, but not so rendered in Kxod. 
xxviii. 20, is derived from the Sejituagint ver- 
sion of the latter jiassage. The stone now 
calle<l chrysolite is green, tinged with yellow. 

I It is not very valuable, is selilom found larger 
j than a buck-shot, and comes chiefly from the 
I Levant. 

OHHYSOrKASUS-.ooW-/rrfc (Rev. xxi. 
20) -is rendered beryl in other jiarts of Scrip- 
ture, Some make it the chalcedony. It is 
saifl to be set in portions of Egyptian jewellery. 

CHl'B (Ezek. xxx. 5). From the connec- 
tion of this word, it is presumed to have been 
an Ethiopian tribe or province. 

(.'HUN (1 Chr. xviii. 8) -called Berothai in 
2 Sam. viii. 8. (See Berothah.) 

CHURCH The word is the same as the 
German kirche, and is derived by some from 
kuren, to elect ; others think it allied to the 
Saxon rirc, cpric, and the Scottish kirk, and 
maintain that these terras have sprung from 
the Greek term, KvpiaKov, Lords House. This 
word is variously used by the sacred writers ; 
hut its import is generally to be inferred from 
its connection. It may be sufficient to notice 
liarticularly soipe uses of the term. 

Sometimes it denotes simply an assembly of 
persons for any purpose (Acts xix. 41) ; bnt in 
the New Testament it is applied particularly 
to Christians as a body or commumty (Acta in 
47). It is also applied to the pe^le of God in 
all ages of the world, whether Jews or Chris- 
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tians (Acts vii. 38 ^ lui 1 ; Eph. iii. 21 ^ 25). 

Eor although there have been two dispensa- 
tions — viz., that of the law by Moses, and t^t 
of the Gospel by Jesus Christ — yet the religion 
of the Bible is, and ever has been, and ever 
will be, one religion ; whether they lived be- 
fore or after the coming of Christ, true be- 
lievers are all one in Christ Jesus (GaL iii, 
28). Of this church or company of the re- 
deemed the Lord Jesus Christ is now the 
head, and the church is therefore called the 
body (Col. i. 18, 24), and comi)rises the re- 
deemed who have gone to heaven as well as 
those who are or will be on the earth (Heb. 
xii. 23). 

Particular poi'tions of the wliole body of 
Christians are also called tlie church, as the 
church at Jerusalem, at Corinth, &c. (Acts 
viii. 1; 1 Cor. i. 2; iv. 17). 

In modem times the word is applied to 
various associations of Christians, united by 
a common mode of faitli or forai of govera- 
ment, as the Episcopal Church, the Baptist 
Church, the Moravian (3iurch, &c. 

The English term cl lurch is often applietl to 
the building in which Christians worship, 
'^rhisuae is correct, according to our etymf)logy, 
for it originally denoted the sacred edifice. 
This, however, is not the Scripture use and 
meaning of the wonl jrr/csiu, eKKXtjaia, This 
Greek word never clearly means the house in 
which Christ’s disciples assemble. We want 
a good English term to signify the congrega- 
tion, in contrast with the jdace which they 
occupy. The term s)Tiagogue bore the same 
ambiguous meaning among the Jews as the 
name church does with us. It denoted a 
company of men — “the synagogue of the 
Libertines,” and sometimes the buildings in 
which they usually met — “He loved our na- 
tion, and built us a synagogue.” Perhaps 
in 1 Cor. xi. 22 the Greek term has reference 
to the building, What ! have ye not houses 
to eat and to drink in? or despise ye the 
church of God, and shame them that have not?” 
The force of the apostle’s appeal lies in a con- 
trast between the private houses in which 
ortbnary meals should bo taken, and the 
Lord’s house, in which the Supper, or love- 
feasts should be observed. 

As the incarnation, death, resun’ectioH, and 
reigning of C’hrist in heaven constitute him 
the founder and head of the Church, as it now 
exists, he is compared to “the chief corner- 
stone” in the building (Eph. ii. 20), on whom 
the whole structure is dependent. For this 
purpose God “hath put all things under his 
feet, and given him to be the head over all 
things to the church, which is his body, the 
fulness of him that filleth all in all” (Eph. 
i. 22). 

The figurative language which is employed 
by Christ himself, as well as by his apbstles, 
to denote riie nature of his relations to the 
Ohui^ (as composed of all true believers), 
And its relations to him, is of the most signifi- 
cant <^karacter. Some of them have been in- 
timsted above— others are, that of husband 
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and wife (Eph. v. 30-32) ; a vine and its 
branches (John xv. 1-6); and a shepherd atid 
his flock (John x. 11). And it is generally 
supposed that Solomon’s Song is a highly 
figurative and poetical illustration of the 
mutual love of Christ and the people of his 
Church in all ages. 

The Church universal is a spiritual com- 
munity — small at first it was, but it is destined 
at len^h to fill the world. “ Glorious things 
are spoken of thee, G city of God.” Her one 
head is Christ — her one charter, the Scriptures 
— her one life, the Spirit —and her one member- 
ship, only those who are the subjects of re- 
deeming grace. This community has the 
jjromise of a perpetual existence, — “the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against her.” Sections 
of that Church may aiiostatize, and the Spirit 
may desert them, but yet the Lord’s woric in 
other poi-tions of the world is still advancing. 
The persecutions which have fallen on the 
Church have been many and severe, yet she 
has survived them, nay, they have contributed 
to her growth and sinritual prosperity. “ The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 
But there are a few iioints in reference to the 
Church which may be briefly noticed under 
j separate heads. 

(’hURCH, GIFT.^ OF THE KARLY. (See GlPTS.) 

1 C’liURCH, UNITY OF THE. A brief historic 
glance at the acknowledgment of uuity on the 
part of the various cliurches may afford in- 
i teresting instruction. The a.ssertion of ScrijO- 
ture is, that the (Jhurch of the Ivedeemer is 
one; that there should be no “schism in the 
body but that there is “one L(*rd, one faith, 
one baptism.’* 

I 'riio one faith is the organ of her justification, 
and love is the index of her sanctification. 
Partakers of the same nature, and originally 
1 under the same curse, re.scued by the same 
j redeeming love, and introduced into the same 
! holy fellowship — wdth similar fears and hopes, 
professions and duties— the churches have com- 
mon sympathies, trials, and enjojunents. In 
reality they are all one in C’hrist— members of 
that bwly of w hich he is the head — branches of 
that vine of which he is the root— living stones 
in that temple of which he is the foundation. 
But the frailty and pasvsions of even sanctified 
humanitv have pnxluced jealousies and aliena- 
tions. I’hese baneful effects were felt in the 
infant churches of the apostolic era. There were 
contentions in the church of Corinth, producetl 
bv overweening attachment to good men — 
almost canonizing them ; “one sajdng, I am 
of Paul ; another, I of Apollos ; another, I of 
Cephas.” Similar feuds prevailed in the other 
churches. The wTitings of the aiiostolic fathers 
contain many- allusions t«i such dissensions. 
Fearful tlivdsions ensued, from coirupting 
simplicity of the Gospel, bv the intiroductioa 
of terms and phrases from the current systems 
of philosophy. One party resiling from the 
truth in one direction, created another at its 
remote antipode.?. And, in subsequent times, 
the love of Christ too often degenerated into 
bigoted attaclunent to the pecnliaritiea d! 
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•ome creed or fiymbol; the love of the brethren 
was ioet in ravening f actione ; zeal consumed it- 
sell in internal controversy, as if enga^d in a 
^ar of extirpation against the inhabitants of 
gome modem Canaan, and so the temple of the 
Lord has presented the melancholy spectacle 
of a house divided against itself in proud and 
vindictive scorn. Yet amidst all this “envy- 
ing and st^e,” followed by “confusion and 
every evil work,” the churches acknowledged 
their theoretic unity, and not a few were found 
to exclaim in earnest pathos, “Behold how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together m imity.” Irenaeus describes 
the Church as possessing and being animated 
by one soul and one heart. Again and again 
does Chrysostom of the Greek Church incul- 
cate the doctrine of unity : “ the Church,” he 
says, “is a name not of separation but of one- 
ness. Distance may separate, but the Lord 
unites.” Clemens Alexandrinus compares the 
local separation of the churches with their real 
union, to the harmony produced by the varied 
chords of one musical instrument, while a skil- 
ful leader strikes them, and declares again, 
“ that in the midst of apparent schisms there 
is substantial unity.” Basil not unfrequently 
insists upon all believers being one people and 
one Church: rejoices that the severance of 
heretics does not destroy the unity of the 
Church, and feels his heart warming at the 
tiiought that Christian societies, scattered 
through such a variety of places, are yet one 
in Christ, knit together in the bond of charity 
by the communion of the Spirit, whose office 
it is to found and perpetuate this holy junction. 
Cyril’s catechism taught the youth of Jerusa- 
lem to say — “I believe in one holy Catholic 
Church. ” The Latin Church was not behind its 
eastern sister. Cyprian’s treatise on the unity 
of the Church is well known. Many figures 
are employed by him to express this unity, 
some of them, indeed, not the most accurate or 
felicitous. He compares the oneness of the 
various ecclesiastical communities to the nu- 
merous rays of the sun forming one light — to the 
branches of the tree, so united as to be one oak 
— ^to the many rivulets which may be traced to 
one fountain. Augustine is no less full and 
precise. “In all parts of the earth,” he says, 
‘‘ this faith is one, because it is the Christian 
faith, while he admits that there are “ points 
of minor moment concerning which the 
greatest and best mav differ without infringing 
on this unity.” He had more correct opinions 
than some of the fathers as to the nature of 
this unity, for he places it in mutual love and 
in living connection with Christ the Head, 
agreeing with the acute Jerome, that the unity 
and essence of the Church are not kept together 
^ its walls, but by the truth of its doctrines. 
These men did indeed err in their notions of 
what this unity really consisted in, too often 
confining it to the uniformity of external order. 
and arguingits reality chiefly from eccresiasticai 
descent The vmUaa originis which Cyprian 
reiterates so frequently is true in itself; but 
the unity which Scripture describes is not that 
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of origination from communities apostoUcally 
planted and reared, but a unity of present 
connection and of actual enjoyment— fellow- 
ship with one another in and through the 
fellowship we have with the Father and his 
Son Jesus Christ. We have thus a chain of 
witnesses testifying to the great truth that the 
Church of God is essentially one and undivided, 
in times prior to that delusive unity which the 
multifarious corporation of Borne has so long 
imperiously claimed for itself — a unity which 
it has secured by the repression of mental 
liberty, and by the despotic sway which an 
organized system of espionage and torture, 
and pealing anathemas, has obtained over its 
trembling vassals. 

When, again, we turn to the era of the 
Reformation, we find schemes of union occupy- 
ing the minds of its leaders, and discover the 
doctrine of unity clearly laid down in their 
confessions. The heart of Calvin sighed after 
it, — “I wish it could be brought iibout that 
men of learning and dignity from the principal 
churches might have a meeting, ana after a 
careful discussion of the several points of faith, 
might hand down to i)osterity tne doctrine of 
the Scripture settled by their common judg- 
ment. But among the greatest evils of our 
age this also is to be reckoned, that our 
churches are so distracted one from another, 
that human society scarcely flourishes among 
ns, much less that holy communion between 
the members of (ffirist which all profess in 
words and few sincerely cultivate in fact. 
Thus it happens that by the dissipation of its 
members the body of the Church lies prostrate 
and mangled. As to myself, could I be of 
any service, I should not hesitate, were it 
necessary, to cross ten seas for such a purpose. 
If the question were only concerning giving 
aid to England, that would be with me a suffi- 
ciently powerKil reason. Now, when the 
object is to obtain such an agreement of 
learned men, ujion strict scriptural princixJes, 
as may accomplish an union of cliurches in 
other respects widely asuniier, I do not think 
it lawful for me to decline any labours or 
troubles.” 

Cranmer also had a long and earnest corre- 
spondence uj)on the same subject with the 
continental reformers. ^J’he Confessions of 
Augsburg, of Basle, of Helvetia, of Belgium, 
of Scotland, of We.stminster, and the articles 
of the English Church, all maintain the scrip- 
tural jiosition of unity. The idea was fostered 
by the greatest and best men of those times ; so 
that we find Bishop Hall preaching before the 
famous Synod of Dort, and uttering the follow- 
ing eloquent appeal: — “We are brethren, let 
us also be associates. What have we to do with 
the digraceful titles of Remonstrants, Contra- 
Remonstrants, Calvinists, Arminians? We 
are Christians, let us also be of one soul ; we 
are one body, let us also be of one mind. By 
that tremendous name of the Almighty God — 
by the pious and gentle bosom of our common 
mother— by your own souls— by the most holy 
compassions of Jesus Christ our Saviour, aim 
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At peace, brethren, enter into peace, that, la^> 
aside all prejudice, party spirit, and evil 
affections, we may all come to a happy a^ee- 
ment in the same truth.” Thus, in spite of dif- 
ferences, all the evangelical churches agree in 
the apostolic doctrine, that there is “ one body 
and one spirit, even as we are called in one 
hope of our calling.” What the deacons of old 
were wont to say to the communicants is now 
addressed to the evangelical churches — “re- 
cognize one another,”— let not your love be 
coffined in your creed, or be only seen during 
a momentary resuscitation “bound hand and 
foot with grave clothes.” 

Union is essential to energy. While there 
are so many thousands bowing the knee to 
stocks and stones, and imploring deliverance 
from the uncouth idols which their own fingers 
have framed; while so many myriads are 
bound in the spell of the oriental impost(»r, 
debased by the fables and impurities of the 
Koran, and preparing themselves for an eter- 
nity that can effect nothing but the utter 
extinction of every moral feeling that j^^et finds 
a refuge in the bosom of fallen humanitv— an 
eternity, the only measurements of which are, 
appetite meeting enjoyment, and enjoyment 
begetting ajjpetite ; and while the sons of 
Abraham are scattered among tlie nations, 
forlorn, neglected, and branded, the veil yet 
upon their hearts when Moses is read - while 
such is the fearful aspect of the world, whose 
successive geiierutions are so swiftly passing 
into the unclianging and invisible state, the 
churches should not forget the i)ast sectarian 
strifes, and fixing their gaze on this fearful 
«cene of sin, and woe, an<l death, in the confi- 
dent reception from one another of solace and 
cxciteniont, and with ujilifted look to the pro- 
mised Spirit, come with united energy to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty. After 
all, tlie chief separating iirinciple in Pro- 
testant Christendom is not so much diversity 
of truth as of feeUng. Could men realize their 
actual relationship, and become more intensely 
conscious of their unity in Christ, little would 
remain to be adjusted in order to cement a ! 
perfect agreement. Not that we plead for 
uniformity. It is verily a chimera, and in that 
church which boasts of it, it is only a thin veil, 
scarce covering the various combatants. 

In fine, the prospect of unity in heaven is 
not merely meant to prepare us for it thcrc^ 
but to leatl to its enjoyment in the Church 
below. The bliss of enjoying it is not to be 
deferred till we actually share in it above. No 
anticipation is more fraught with holy ecstasy 
than that of the unity and glory of heaven — 
myriads of redeemed spirits encircle the throne 
of our common Father — our elder brethren who 
have arrived before us at the eternal homo of 
the household. The social principle, refined and 
elevated, finds its full development The family 
in heaven enjoy a pure happiness in intercourse 
with one another, and, even now, next to com- 
munion with God is the communion of saints. 
Love is the atmosphere of heaven, and re- 
mains when faith and hope shall have changed 
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their present forms of existence. Why might 
not the magnificent vision be realized in a 
great measure on the earth? 

CHUKL (Isa. xxxii. 5-7. Comp. 1 Sam, 
XXV. 3, 10, 11, 17 with passage in Isaiah). 
This term is of the same family of words as 
the old Knglish or Scotch term, carl, a rustic 
or serf ; but denotes an ill-natured or miserly 
individual 

CHURN. (See Butter.) 

C HUSAN-RISH ATH AIM. The meaning 
of the name is doubtful (Judg. iii. 8-10). A 
king of Mesopotamia, and an oppressor of the 
Israelites. Othniel, Caleb’s nephew, delivered 
them from his dominion. The oldest Assyrian 
monuments are some centuries later than his 
time. 

CIELEU (2 Chr. iii. 5), CIELING (1 Ki. 
vi. 15). Eastern floors and cielings were just 
the reverse of ours. Their cielings were of 
wood, jiainted (Jer. xxii. 14) ; ours are of plas- 
ter ; their floors were of plaster or some sort of 
tiles, and ours of wood. Some of our fine old 
public buil< lings are cieled with wood; and in 
the same way those ancient cielings were, it 
is evident, a species of wainscoting. Some 
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beautiful specimens of painted cielings are 
found among the relics and monuments of 

^^?LICIA (Acts xxi 39)— a province in the 
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south-eastern di^ct of Asm Minor, lying on 
the northern coast, on the eastern extremity of 
the Mediterranean Sea. It became a Koman 
province B.C. 67. Its capital city was Tarsus, 
the birthplace of Paul. The synagogue of 
“ them of Cilicia ” (Acts vi. 9) was a place of 
Jewish worship in Jerusalem, appropriated to 
the use of Jews who might be at Jerusalem 
from the province of Cilicia. A similar custom 
in modem times is the fitting up of public- 
houses to accommodate straiigera from par- 
ticular states or countries, lliis society of 
“ them of Cilicia ” were among the antagonists 
of Stephen ; and Paul being of this province, 
was probably a member of this synagogue, and 
perhaps one of the defeated opposers and con- 
trovertists of the proto-martyr (comp. Acts vi. 
10; vii. 58). (See Tarsus.) 

CINNAMON (Song iv. 14)— a well-known 
aromatic, produced from the inner bark of a 
tree which grows chiefly in Ceylon ; and which 
being peeled off, 
and cut into 
strips, curls up 
in the fomi in 
Avhicli it is usu- 
ally seen. The 
ciimainon tree is 
a species of the 
laurel, which 
grows to the 
height of about 
20 feet. It is not 
fully ascertained 
whether what is 
now called cin- 
namon was the 
production referred to in the Bible. Cinnamon 
was one of the ingredients of the holy oil (Kxod. 
XXX. 23), and was probably an article of com- 
merce in ancient Babylon (Rev. xviii. 13). 

CINNERETH, CINNEROTH. (See 

nxiTwiTTny'rTj \ 

CIRCLE ’(Isa. xl. 22). Ihe word means, 
in this passage, the line within which the 
earth supposed to revolve, or figuratively 
describes a position on its boundary from 
which every part of its surface can be seen. 
In Prov. viii. 27 the same word is rendered 
comp^Sf and denotes the boundary or mound 
witnin which the waters are restrained. The 
Creator is represented as marking out the 
habitation of the vast expanse of waters, with 
the same ease with which a designer or drafts- 
man delineates the plan of a building or an 

CIRCUIT (Job xxii. 14) — a circular path 
or route (1 Sam. vii 16). In the passage from 
Job. Goa is figuratively represented as confin- 
ing nis presence to the nigh heavens, or rather 
euch is the foolish conception formed of him 
by wicked men, who wish concealment from 
his omniscience (comp, w, 11^ 12 with vv. 
13, 14). In Ps. xix. 6 the circuit of the sun is 
represented as extending from one end of 
heaven to the other, or from east to west. 

CIECUMCISION (Gen. xvii. 10-12; John 
tii 22). Circumcision was a remarkable rite or 
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ceremony of the Jewish religion, which con- 
sisted in cutting around the flesh of the fore- 
skin of all males, on the eighth day after their 
birth. This rite was established as the token of 
God’s covenant with Abraham, who immedi- 
ately subjected himself and all his family to its 
observance. The T>receT)t of circumcision was 
renewed to Moses (Exoil. xii. 44 ; Lev. xii. 3 ; 
John vii. 22, 23), requiring that all should sub- 
mit to it -who would partake of the paschal 
sacrifice. And the Jews have always been very 
scrupulous in its observance, though it was omit- 
ted ill their journey through the wilderness for 
obvious reasons, it ajipears from indubitable 
testimony that it was in iise prior to the 
period of Abraham. The Egyptians practised 
the rite at a very early epocli, and the Troglo- 
dytes of Africa submitted themselves to the 
painful ceremony. Prichard speaks of it as 
in use among the Ainakosa, who form a very 
large ]>ortion of the South African population. 
The Kaffirs practise it; and it seems to have 
been common among the aborigines of Canaan, 
for the I’hilistines of a later era are first named 
the liurirrumnml. ^lanv other nations have 
a<lopted the rite ; and it is the chief ceremony 
of initiation into the religion of Mohammed, 
though it is regarded only as a traditionary 
precept, and is not performed till the child is 
! five or six years old. J’he instrument used for 
this pur})ose was a knife, a razor, or even a 
sharp stone (Exod. iv'. 25; Josh. v. 3). 
j Many iihysical reasons have been assigned 
j for the institution of this rite, on which w'e 
cannot dwell. But it was enacted amon^ the 
.lews as a religious ordinance, so as to <listin- 
giiish the natural descendants of Abraham, 
and to separate them from all the rest of the 
world (Roui. iv. 9-12). J'he rite was peculiar 
to the Jews in this religious sense, and was a 
consecration of their Ixxlies to God, and of 
their successive generations to God in their 
conception and birth. Hence they are called 
the circumcision, and the (ientiles the uncir- 
cunieision. Submission to it was necessary to 
a participation in Jewish ])rivilege — ^^in the 
blessings of the Abraharnic covenant. The 
Jews who had been converted to Christianity 
stiU attached so great importance to this 
physical distinction as to deem the continued 
observance of it ess(>ntial to salvation. This 
fatal error had made great inroad among the 
Galatians; and therefore Paul solemnly de- 
clares to them, “ Behold, I Paul say unto 
you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ shall 
jirofit you nothing. For I testify again, to 
every man that is circumcised that he is a 
debtor to do the whole law ” (Gal. v. 2, 3). 
And to show the distinctive character of the 
new economy, he adds, “For in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor 
uncircumcision, but a new creature ” (G^h vi. 
15). Tlie word is often used in a figurative 
sense. Moses, referring to his want of a ready 
elocution, calls himself a man of “ uncircum- 
cised lijis.” The terms xmcircumcised and 
uncircumcision are also used to denote im- 
purity or wickedness generally; and to cir- 
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cuincise the heart was to become tractable 
and docile (Jer. iv. 4j vi. 10; ix. 26; Ezek. 
xliv, 7 ; Acts vii. 6y . J ews who renounced 
Judaism, under the Roman persecution, some- 
times endeavoured to erase the mark of cir- 
cumcision; and X)robably Paul may allude to 
this, 1 Cor. vii. 18. (See Covenant, Con- 
cision). 

The modem Jews still practise the rite with 
great formality. The child is brought to the 
synagogue, and a man called Baal-Berith, or 
Lord of the Covenant, takes the infant, and 
the circuraciser xjerforms the oi>eration with 
a great deal of useless ceremonies, which it 
were vain to describe. 

CISTERN (Prov. v. 15). The country and 
climate made cisterns indispensable in .1 udea. 
They were generally, if not universally, pri- 
vate property (Nuin. xxi. 22). Some were 
foraied by merely excavating the ground, and 
making a receptacle for a spring that naturally 
bubbled out of the earth ; others were covered 
reservoirs into ■which the water -w’as conducted 
or rain-water was collected; and others still 
were lined with wood or cement, or he\vn out 
of the rock with great labour, and ornamented 
with much skill. When these pits were empty, 
there was a tenacious mire at the bottom, and 
they were used as the i daces of the most cruel 
an(l extreme punishments. It waa into such a 

i dt ])robably that Joseph was cast. (See also 
V xl. 2; Jer. xxxviii. 6.) Large cisterns are 
now found in Palestine at intervals of 1.5 or 
20 miles. These cisterns were the chief <le- 
pendenco of the people for water; hence the 
force of the projihet’s allusion to the “cistem.s, 
broken cisterns, that can Intld no water ’* (Jer. 
ii. 13). (See (ViNiiriT.) 

Jerusalem w'as almost <lependent for -svater 
on these artificial reservoirs, one of which 
belongs to almost every family. Immense 
cisterns now and anciently existed within the 
area of the temple, sui)piied iiartly from rain 
water and partly by the aqueduct. These of 
themselves, in case of a seige, would furnish a 
tolerable supply. Ibit in addition to these, 
almost every private house in Jerusalem, of 
any size, is undei'stood to have at least one or 
more cisterns, excavated in the soft limestone 
rf)ck on which the city is built. Four belong- 
ing to one house have dimensions as follows : — 


I.cngtli. broiulth, Doptli 

I. l.l lo'-et. S Feet, \'2 Feet* 

TI. s — 4 — 11 — 

III. 10 — 10 — 1.1 — 

IV. 30 — 30 — — 


THiis last is enormously large, and the numbers 
iven are the least estimate. The cisterns 
ave usually merely a round oiiening at the 
top, sometimes built up with stonework almve, 
and furnished with a curb and a wheel for the 
bucket; so that they have externally much 
the appearance of an ordinary well. The 
water is conducted into them from the roofs of 
the houses during the rainy season, and with 
proper care remains pure and sweet during 
the whole summer and autumn. Foimtains 


and streams are few, as compared with Europe 
and America; and the inhabitants therefore 
collect water during the rainy season in tanks 
and cisterns in the cities, in the helds, and 
along the high roads, for the sustenance of 
themselves and of their flocks and herds, and 
for the comfort of the passing traveller. Many, 
if not the most, of these are obviously antique ; 
and they exist not unfrequently along the 
ancient roads which are now deserted. Thus 
on the long-forgotten way from Jericho to 
Bethel “broken cisterns” of high antiquity 
are found at regular intervals. Such tanks 
are found at Hebnm, Bethel, Gibeon, Blreh, 
and various other places, sometimes still in use, 
as at Hebron, but more commonly in ruins. 
They are built up mostly of massive stones, 
and are situated chiefly in valleys, where the 
rains of -winter oould be easily conducted into 
them. These reservoirs are one of the least 
doubtful vestiges of antiquity in all Palestine, 
for among the i)re8ent race of inhabitants 
such works are utterly unknown. That Jeru- 
salem w<a.s thus actually supplied of old -with 
water is Hi)parent also from the numerous 
remains of ancient cisterns still existing in the 
tract north of the citv, wliich was once enclosed 
ivithin the walls. — Robinson's Researches ^ i, 
p. 480. 

It was probably over one f»f these ancient 
reserv oirs that David caused the hea^ls of the 
sons of lUmmon, Rechab, and Baanah, the 
i murderers of Ishboshetli, to be exposed (2 Sam. 

i\. 12). 

Water being so scarce in Palestine, these 
cisterns were highly valued, and were often the 
matter of violent contest among rival tribes. 
(See Water.) 

C CITIZEN (Acts xxi. 39). (See Roman.) 

CITY (Gen. iv. 17). It is not very ^asy to 
determine by what the Jews dib-tinguished 
villages from towms and toivns from cities. 
Probably at first a number of tents and cottages 
formed a village. They were brought together 
by family relationship, by local attractions, or 
more prtibably for mutual defence against more 
powerful clans or tribes. When their situation 
became insecure, they began to protect them- 
selves by a ditch or hedge, or perhaps a wall. 
The ailvancement from this rude stiite to the 
fortified towns and cities of ancient days was 
easy and rai)id. Some have supposed that 
cities were always walled (Num. xiii. 28), but 
there is no evidence of this, know they 

were often (if not always) fortifietl, and many 
of them were very populous. The streets were 
narrow’, so that in some of them (as we are told| 
loaded camels could not pass each other ; ana 
even at this day, in Alexamlna and Cairo, 
mats are spread across the streets, from house 
to house, for shade. Brojul streets in a hot 
country would bo intolerable. Sometimes, in 
Asiatic cities, a section of a street is covered 
for the accommodation of merchants or trades- 
men, and such places are called bazaars; and 
the prominent branch of business transacted 
there gives the name to the street, as the 
woollen drapers, coppersmiths, Arotmd 
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^ gates of cities was the principal conconrse 
of pecmle (Neh. viii 1). Q^ese stations were 
de&tfcble as booths or stalls for the sale of 
merchandise (2 Ki. vii. 1). These square or 
open places are probably intended in 2 Chr. 
yTTriL 6 ; Neh. iii. 16 ; viii. 1, 3. Some cities 
were adorned with open squares and large gar- 
dens. One-third of the city of Babylon, we 
are told, was occupied with gardens; and 
Caesarea, J erusalem, Antioch, and other of the 
largest cities were paved. (See Market.) 

City, fenced (2 Ki. x. 2), or Depenced 
CITIES (Isa. xxxvi. 1)— a fortified city. To | 
huUd a city, and to fortify or fence it, in the 
oriental imom, mean the same thing. The 
fencing or fortification was usually with high 
walls, and watch-towers upon them. Thus it 
is said of the towns of Bashan at the period of 
their capture, “All these cities were fenced 
with hign walls, gates, and bars ” (Deut. iii. 5). 
The walls of fortified cities were formed, in 
part at least, of combustible materials, — “ I 
will send a fire on the wall of Gaza, which will 
devour ^e palaces thereof ... I will send a 
fire upon the wall of Tyrus, which shall devour 
the palaces thereof ... I will kindle a fire in 
the wall of Rabbah, and it shall devour the 
palaces thereof” (Amos i. 7, 10, 14). The gates 
were covered with thick plates of iron or brass. 
So the psalmist sings, in remembrance of God’s 
powerful acts, “For he hath broken the gates 
of brass, and cut the bars of iron in sunder ” 
(Ps. cvii 16). Isaiah, too, predicting the 
downfall of Babylon, a city so strongly fortified 
as to be deemed impregnable, says, “I will 
break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in 
sunder the bars of iron” (Isa. xlv. 2). There 
was also within the ci^ a citadel or tower, to 
which the inhabitants fled when the city itself 
could not be defended. Thus it is recorded in 
Judges of Thebez — “But there was a strong 
tower within the city, and thither fled all the 
men and Women, and all they of the city, and 
shut it to them, and gat them up to the top of 
the tower. And Abimelech came unto the 
tower, and fought against it, and went hard 
unto the door of the tower to burn it with fire ” 
(Judg. ix. 51, 52). These citadels were often 
upon elevatea ground, and were entered by a 
fl^ht of steps. The cities were also guarded 
by watchnaen, whose duty it was to preserve 
order within, and to give alarm of the approach 
of any danger from without. In the Song of 
Solomon the spouse complains of being attacked 
the night police as she wandered through 
the city, — “ The watchmen that went about the 
city found me, they smote me, they wounded 
m^ the keepers of the walls took away my 
veil from me ” (Song v. 7). The early employ- 
ment of this means of defence may be learned 
from the fact, that the hours of the night 
were distinguished as its watches at a i>eriod as 
ancient as uie depaxture of the Hebrews from 
Egypt. (See Gate, Town.) 

At the time when Abraham came into the 
land of Canaan there were already in existence 
numerous tow^ which are mentioned in the 
book of Genesis—Sodom, Gomorrah, Zeboim, 
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Admah, Bela, Hebron, and Damascus. This 
last is truly venerable, as it is beyond doubt 
the oldest city in the world. The spies who 
were sent over .Iordan brought back an account 
of well-fortified cities. In the book of Joshua 
w e read of no less than 600 towns of which the 
Israelites took possession. When the city of 
Ai was taken, its inhabitants, who were put to 
the sword, amounted to 12,000 (Josh. viii. 16. 
25) ; and we are t<^ld that Gibeon was a still 
greater city. “ That they feared greatly, be- 
cause Gibeon was a great city, as one of the 
royal cities, and because it was greater than 
Ai, and all the men thereof were mighty” 
(Josh. X. 2). It is commonly calculated that, 
in Euroi)e, one-third or one-fouidh of a nation 
is comprised in cities and towns. Reckoning 
the Hel )re\vs, then, at 3,000,000, it would give 
about 1,250 for the average population of the 
towns; and, for greater safety, it is probable 
that half the inhabitants dwelt in towns. 
Now, in Gibeah (Judg. xx. 15), there were 700 
men wdio boro anns, aud of course not less 
than 3,000 inhabitants. By a similar calcula- 
tion, we conclude that the forty-eiglit cities of 
the Levites contained each about 1,000 souls. 
In the time of David the population of Pales- 
tine may have been between .5,000,000 and' 
6,000,000; and w^e may suppose that the towns 
and cities were i)roportionably increased. On 
the great annual festivals .rerusalem must 
have presented a sublime spectacle of countless 
multitudes, when all the males of the nation 
were required to be there assembled. At such 
times the city itself was insufficient to contain 
the iiost of Israel, and thousands encamped 
around its outskiiis. After the return from 
the Babylonish captivity the population of 
the towns may have ]>eeir inconsiderable ; but 
the subsequent increase was most rapid, so that 
in the time of Josephus tlie small villages of 
Galilee contained 15,000 inhabitants and the 
larger towns 50,0(X). At the same period 
Jerusalem was 4 miles in circuit, and may have 
had a population of 150,000. Tlie same author 
tells us that under Ck’stius the number of 
{laschal lambs was 256,. 500, which would give 
an amount of almost 2,(X)0,000 attending the 
passover. If this be not great exaggeration 
on the part of the historian, then, at the time 
of the fatal siege of J erusalem, more than 
i 1,000,000 persons were shut in by the Roman.s; 
i so that the space included by the 4 miles must 
have been remarkably economized. 

CiTV OP David (1 Chr. xi. 5)-— a section in 
the southern part of Jerusalem, embracing 
I mount Zion, where a fortress of tne Jebusites 
i stood. David reduced the fortress, and buUt a 
new ])alace and city, to wliich he gave his own 
name. Bethlehem, the native town of David, 
is also called from that circumstance the city 
of David (Luke ii. 11). 

I City op God (Ps. xlvi. 4) was one of the 
I names of ancient Jerusalem, and its appro- 
I priateness is evident from Deut. xil 5. 

City, holy (Neh. xi 1). The sacredness of 
I the temple extended itself in some measure 
i over the dty, and hence J erusalem itidf wan 
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called the Holy City, and is so distinguished 
in the East at the present day by the name El 
Kuds~the Holy. 

Cities op bepuge. The original institution 
of these retreats is detailed in l^um. xxxy. 10- 
16. The cities of refuge so appropi^ately 
named were thus six of the Levitical cities 
divinely appointed by the Jewish law as 
asylums,, to which those were commanded to 
flee for ^fety and protection who had been 
undesigliedly accessory to the death of a fellow 
creature. The kinsmen or other person 
who might pursue to kill the manslayer, 
could not molest him in one of these cities, 
Until his offence was investigated and the 
judgment of the congregation passed. If he 
was not within the provisions of the law, he was 
delivered to the avenger and slain. The custom 
of blood revenge was deeply rooted among the 
Israelites, and continues among the Arabs to 
this day ; and the institution of cities of refuge 
was wisely designed to check the violence of 
human passion. Several sections of the J ewish 
law have relation to this subject. iMoses found 
this custom in existence, but, by a wise and 
benignant institution, h(; so curbed and modi- 
fied it as to bring it within the dominion of 
law, and so to extinmiish in their commence- 
ment those family feuds which often led to 
rapine and murder for many successive ^nera- 
tions. The desire of blood revenge is intense 
not only among the Arabs and other eastern 
nations, but prevails invariably among the 
North American Indians. It is also found 
nearer home — lives were annually sacrificed to 
it in Corsica ; and in the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, the son of the Border Chief sings right 
merrily — 

“If I live to be a man, 

My father’s death revenged shall bo.” 

Other nations had also their places of refuge ; 
but they were not so wisely guarded as those 
of Moses. The Greeks and Kmnans had such 
spots of sacred inviolability. These> however, 
were often abused. Wilful murderers congre- 
gated within them and bade defiance to the 
ann of justice. Such a nuisance did this at 
length become in Rome, that during the period 
of the emperors it was modified and almost 
abolished. The custom passed over into the 
Christian Church at an early period. Constan- 
tine gave the mivilege to churches, and Theo- 
dosius extended it to all church enclosures, 
sucli as courts and garden.s. The old Scottish 
palace of Holyrood, in Edinburgh, affords to 
this day a sanctuary for debtors. 

The Mosaic enactment displayed, however, 
great wisdom, justice, and kindness. The law 
was iBid down with peculiar minuteness, and 
carefully guarded against abuse. Deliberate 
murder was summarily punished, but mercy 
was shown to the unfortunate homicide 
(Num. XXXV. 22, 23). In these various and 
repeated statutes (Deut. xix. 4-6), instances 
of manslaughter are very caremlly distin- 
giiished by the lawgiver from examples of 
wilful muraer, committed with a lethal 
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weapon,” and with deliberate purpose, or 
malice prepense. The homicide was enjoined 
to flee so soon as he had been so unfortunate a# 
to shed blood ; but he underwent a trial aft^- 
warda (Num. xxxv. 24, 25). The avenger of 
blood might slay the homicide if he caught 
him ere he fled to the city of refuge ; and t&t 
city he was never to leave till the deatli of the 
high jiriest ; for if he were found beyond certain 
limits his life might be forfeited. 

It is doubtful whether the trial already re- 
ferred to of the man-slayer was gone into at 
the city of refuge or in the vicinity of the 
Ijlace where the offence occurred. Perhaps 
there were two processes — one introductory to 
the other, as we have a preliminarv examination 
to determine if the party accused shall be held 
to answer for his offence. The first process might 
have been at the city of refi’ge. The Jewish 
writers say that at every cross-road signs were 
erected in some conspicuous idace, pointing 
to the cities of refuge, on which was inscribed, 
“ Refuge, Refuge,” which, with many other 
similar i)rovisions, were designed to direct and 
facilitate the fiight of the unhapi)y man who 
w^as imrsued by the avenger of blood. 

The cities, which were all Leritieal cities, 
sacred in character and quiet in aspect, were 
so arranged a.s to be near every point of the 
country. Three were on the west side of 
Jordan— Kedesh in Galilee in mount Naphtali, 
Shechem in mount Ephraim, and Hebron in 
the mountain of Judah; on the other side 
Jordan— Bezer. Ramoth in Gilead, and Golan 
in Baslian (Josli. xx. 7-9). The Jews say, too, 
that as the death of the nigh priest relejised all 
the prisonei's in those sanctuaries, tlie pontiff’s 
mother sent them annually handsome dona- 
tions of clothes, that they might not pray for 
j the decease of her son. 

nicre were other sacred places, as is supposed, 
particularly the temple and the altar of burnt 
offerings (Exod. xxi. 14). Thus we read that 
Adonijah and Joab, at the period of David’s 
death, and when afraid of their life, fled to the 
tabernacle and caught hold of the horns of the 
altar. This place of refuge did not save Joab. 
He was slain in sj>ite of his jirecaution; so in 
Grecian history we read that Pausanias, when 
menaced, fled to a fane of Minerva ; but the 
magistrates blocked up the door and tlestroyed 
the roof to secure his death. (See Muiider.) 

Cities with suburbs (Josh. xxi. 41, 42). 
This expression is explained by reference t(^ 
Num. xxxv. 1-5. (See Treasure - CITIES, 
Walls.) 

OLAUDA. (See Crete.) 

CLAUDIA (2 'Tim. iv. 21)— a Christian 
woman in Rome sending her salutations to 
Timothy. Many suppose her to have been a 
British lady, daughter of king Cogidubims, 
who in return for the empt'iror’s patron^e took 
his name. This daughter was wife of Pudens. 
But they can scarcely be identified with th« 
Pndens and Claudia of the poet Martial. 
CLAUDIUS. (See Cesar.) 

CLAUDIUS LYSIAS (Acta xxiU. 26)-th« 
chief captain or commander of a band of sol* 
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diers stationed as a public guard over the 
temple (John xviii. 12 ; Acts v. 20). His con- 
duct on the occasion of the uproar in J erusaleni, 
and his interposition for the protection of Paul, 
on two occasions where his life was in jeopardy, 
are creditable to his efficiency and huiiiaiiity 
(Acts xxi., xxii., xxiii.) (See Dwellings.) 

CLAY (Tsa. xlv. 9). This substance was 
used by the ancients as it is by us.^ It was 
mixed by treading (Isa. xli. 25), fashioned by 
the motion of a wheel or frame ( J er. xviii. 3|, 
and baked or burnt in a kiln (Jer. xliii. 9). 
Clay seems to have been often used as wax^ is 
with us. Thus in Job xxxviii. 14 it is said, 
“ He turneth it as clay to the seal.” A piece 
of clay is put often on the lock of a storehouse 
and sealed. IVIany im])ressions of seals are 
found on the Babylonian bricks, b'lay tableta 
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were common also in Nineveh, and stamped 
ieces of clay seem to have formed a kind of 
ank notesor circulating medium. The prophet 
Isaiah illustrates man’s dependence on God 
by language borrowed from the common uses 
of clay, — “We are the clay, and thou our 
jiotter; and we all are the work of thy hand” 
i L.'i. ]\iv. <S). And the ii(>ostle Paul has given 
new ]>oint to the* symbol by his interrogation, 
— “Hath not the potter power over the clay, 
of the same lump to make one vessel unto 
honour, and another unto dishonour?” (Rom. 
ix. 21). (See Potter.) 

t:LEAN and UNCLPIAN (Lev. x. 10). 
9’hese words are of frequent occurrence and 
obvious meaning in the sacred writings ; but it 
is in their peculiar apphcation by the Jewish 
law t' » persons, animals, and things, that they 
are now to be considered. 

In order to partake of the privileges of the 
Jewish Church, and to engage acceptably in its 
outward worship, the individual must not only 
])e circumcised, but he must bo ceremonially 
pure -that is, he must bo free from unclean- 
ness. Ifow tlio various kinds of uncleanness 
were coiitraotod, what time it continued, and 
what was the process of purification, we have 
particularly dchcribtd t<» us, Lev. xi.-xv. ; 
Num. xix. 
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The division of animals into clean and 
unclean existed before the Hood, as seen in the 
directions given to Noah (Gen. vii. 2), and waa 
probably founded upon the practice of animal 
sacrifice. The Mosaic enactment on this point 
was clear and precise, and perfectly adapted 
to popular comprehension and use. And lirst 
with regard to quadrupeds : — The animals pro- 
hibited as unclean were the solipedes, or tho^c 
with one hoof — as the horse and the ass; tlu* 
animals allowed to be eaten as clean w ere the 
fissipedes, or those having hoofs divided into 
two i)arts, or cloven— as oxen, deer, shee]),, 
and goats. But then this distinction must 
entire, not partial; real, not merely appai mt ; 
and besides its external construction, its m- 
temal or anatomical construction must also 
be correctly corre^ondent to this formation. 

Moreover, animals whose feet 
are divided into more than two 
parts, are unclean; so that 
the number of their toes— as 
three, four, or five — is an entire 
rejection of them, whatever 
otner quality they mav pos- 
sess. Such appears to be the 
principle of the Levitical dis- 
tinction of animals, clean and 
unclean, so far as relates to 
their feet. Their rurainatiou 
is a distinct character ; but a 
character absolutely unavail- 
ing, without the more obvious 
and evident marks derivable 
from the construction of their 
members. (Sec Cud.) \Ve 
may consider the animals 
mentioned in Lev. xi. as in- 
stances of a rule designed for 
general application, and it excludes— (1.) All 
whose feet are not by one cleft thoroughly 
divided into tw’o parts, as the camel. (2. ) All 
whose feet, though thoroughly divided by one 
cleft into two parts externally, yet internally 
by the construction of tlieir bones differ from 
the character of the permitted kinds, as tlu* 
sw'ine. Though the outw'ard appearaiu • i 
the hog’s feet is like that of a cloven-foMtrd 
animal, yet internally it has the same num- 
ber of* bones and joints as animals which have 
lingers and toes; so that the arrangement 
of its feet-bones is into first and second and 
third phalanges or knuckles, no less than tliohe 
of the human hand. Besides, therefor'*, th'* 
absence of rumination in the hog kind, it.s n i i 
are not accordant with thosi* of such beasts as 
are clean according to iho I.i \itical regula- 
tions. (3.) All wnose f'M t an* thoi oii-lily 
divided by two ch*fts into tliH*e t 
shaphan, rendered in our 
(See Coney.) (4.) Allwhosefeet aie tiioiougtuy 
divided by three clefts into four toes, (is the 
hare; ana therefore, d fortiori^ if there bo* any 
animals whose feet are divided into fiv* ’ 
they are so much further removed frou 
character requisite to permission. 

It is proper to recollect that the quality of 
rumination is only one character necessary to 
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la^ulness ; yet the shaphan, though it rumin- 
ates, is proscribed; and though the hare, in 
some of its varieties may ruminate, yet the whole 
species is declared unclean by reason of the 
construction of the feet. This, then, seems to 
be the most obvious distinction— a distinction 
which the eye of the unlearned can detect at 
sight, and which, therefore, is adapted to 
populai y^nformation. 

— Those that were permitted for food, 
and declared clean, were “such as had fins and 
scales.” Tins are analogous to the feet of 
land animals : as, therefore, the sacred legisla- 
tor had given directions for separating quadru- 
peds according to their hoofs and claws, so he 
directs that fishes which had no clear and 
distinct members adapted to hjcomotion should 
bo unclean ; while those which had fins should 
be clean, provided they had also scales: for, as 
we observed before, as two requisites, a cloven 
hoof and a power of rumination, were neces- 
sary to render a quadruped lawful, so two 
characters are necessary to answer the same 
X)urpose in fishes. 

Birds . — There are no particular characters 
given for distinguishing these by cL-isses, as 
clean or unclean; but a list of excei)tions is 
given, and these are forbidden, without 
enumerating those which are allowed. It 
will be found, however, on consideration, that 
those which live on grain are not prohibited ; 
and, as these are tlie domesticated kinds, we 
might almost express it in other words, that 
birds of prey, generally, are rejected— that is, 
those wdtli crooked beaks and strong talons — 
whether they prey r>n lesser fowls, on animals, 
or on fisli; while those which eat vegetables 
are admitted as lawful. So that the same 
l>rinciple is maintiiined, to a certain tiegree, 
among birds as among beasts. 

Insects . — “All creatures that creep, going 
upon all four,” or wliatsoever goeth upon the 
belly, and all “flying creeping things which 
have four feet,” are declared to be an abomina- 
tion. With regard, however, to those wnnged 
insects which, besides four wallcing legs, have 
also two longer springing legs {pedes snltatorii)^ 
an exception isimule, and, under the denomina- 
tion of locusts^ they are decluretl to be clean. 

Various reasons liave been assigned for these 
dietetic distinctions ; and the Scripture, which 
is our safest guide in inquiries of this nature, 
infonns us, that the design was both moral and 
political being intended to preserve the Jews 
as a people distinct from the nations of idola- 
try. Thus it is declared, Lev. xx. 24-ii6, “ I am 
the Lord your (h)d, who have separated you 
from other people ; ye shall therefore put dif- 
ference between clean beasts and unclean : 
and ye shall not make yourselves abominable 
by beast or by fowd, or by any living thing 
that Creepeth on the ground, wdiich I have 
separated from you as unclean: and ye shall 
be holy unto me, for I the Lord am holy, and 
have severed you from other j^eople, that ye 
should be mine.” Agreeably with this, Moses 
tells them, “ The Lord hath chosen you to be 
a peculiar people unto himself. Ye shall not 
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eat any abominable thing. ... Ye shall 
not eat any thing that dieth of itself ; ye shall 
mve it to the stranger, or sell it to an alien; 
for ye are a holy people ” (Deut. xiv. 2, 3, 21). 

It is thus apparent that the immediate and 
primary intention of these laws was to break 
the Israelites from the bad habits they had 
been accustomed to in Egypt, and to keep 
them for ever distinct from that corrupt 
people, both in principles and ))ractices; and, 
by parity of reason, from all other idolatrous 
nations. No more simple nor effectual method 
coidd be devised for preventing an ensnaring 
intercourse or dangerous assimilation than by 
a law regulating their food ; for nothing sejiar- 
ates one people from another more than that 
one should eat what the other considers as 
unlawful or rejects as disgusting. Those who 
cannot eat and drink together are never likely 
to become intimate. We see an instance of 
this in the case of the Egyptians, who, from 
time immemorial, had been accustomed to con- 
sider certain animals as im])roper for food, and 
therefore to avoid all intercour.?e with those 
wh(» eat or even touch what they deemed 
I defiling. (8ee Gen. xliii. 32.) Hence they 
I and the Hebrews could not eat together, and 
I of course could not associate or live together? 

I Accordingly, they assigned that people, when 
they had come dowm to dwell in their country, 
a separate district for their residence ; for 
1 some of the animals wdiich the Hebrews 
ate were among them unclean, because 
s^acred, being so expressly consecrated to a 
deity that they durst not slaughter them. 
4'he Hebrews, by killing and eating these 
animals, must have appeared not only o<lious 
Imt sacrilegious, transgressing the rules of 
good behaviour and offending tlie gods. 
Other animals, as several of the birds of prey, 
W'ere aKo held sacred by the Egyptians, or 
were venerated in the rites of augury. The 
Hebrews being instructed to consider these 
as unclean, would be prevented from the in- 
dulgence of the like superstition. (See Eat.) 

Thus this statute, above all others, established 
not only a ]X)litical anil sacreil, but a i^bysical 
separation from all other pe(qde. It made it 
next to im])ossible for the one to mix with 
the other, either in meals, in marriage, or in 
any familiar connection. Their opposite cus- 
toms in the article of diet not only precluded 
a frieniUy and comfortable intimacy, but 
generated mutual contempt and abhorrence. 
The Jews religiously abhorred the society, 
manners, and institutions of the Gentiles, 
because tbev view'ed their owii abstinence 
from forbidden meats as a token of peculiar 
sanctity, and of coui*se regarded other na- 
tions who wanted this sanctity as vile and 
detestiible. They considered themselves as 
secludeil by God himself from the profane world 
by a peculiar worship, government, law, dres^ 
mode of living, and country. Though this 
sejiaration from other people, on which the 
law rt»specting food was founded, created in 
the Jews a criminal i>ride and a hatred of the 
Gentiles; yet it forcibly operated as a prs« 
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servatiye from heathen idolatry, by jjrecluding 
familiarity with idolatrous nations. So 
bigoted were the Jews in the observance of 
this law, that by no reproaches, no threats, no 
suffering, nay, hardly by a new command 
from God himself, could they be brought to 
lay it aside. (See 1 Maccab. i. G3 ; Ezek. iv. 
14 ; Acts X. 14.) Though some thousand 
jrears have passed since this discriminating 
ritual was given to them, and though they 
have been scattered abroad among every nation 
upon earth; though their government and 
temple have been entirely destroyed, yet this 
pronibition of particular foods has ever been 
obeyed, and has served, with other causes, 
to keep them distinct and separate from all 
Other peoplOi 

Another reason for the distinction was, that, 
as the Jews were a people peculiarly devoted 
to God, they should be reminded of that rela- 
tion by a particularity of diet which should 
serve emblematically as a sign of their obliga- 
tion to study moral purity. This is expressly 
given as the reason with reference to the for- 
bidden animals (Lev. xi. 43-45). As thus 
Jehovah meant to imi)refes on his people a con- 
stant sense of his own infinite purity, as “ the 
Holy One of Israel,” so he meant to habituate 
them to regard and honour him as such, by the 
conspicuous purity both of their manners and 
won^p. !Not one of the pagan gods so much 
as pretended to purity of character, or claimed 
to be worshipped under the title of the Holy 
One. Ear from this, even the worship of these 
gods was frequently performed by impure rites 
and the use of vde and filthy animals, by 
which the worshippers proclaimed the foul 
character of their deities. On the contrary, 
the pure ceremonies of the Hebrews constantly 
remmded them of the immaculate i^urity of 
Jehovah, and this nice distinction of meats was 
fitted to teach them the rudiments of moral 
purity or true holiness (Isa. Ixv. 3, 4; Ixvi. 
17 ). (See Preface to Harris’s Dktimmri/.) 

JPersons . — Under the ceremonial law a He- 
brew might, in various ways, become unclean, 
diseases and infirmities made their victims un- 
dean : the touch of a dead or leprous body, or 
an unclean animal, or of any article of furni- 
ture that had come in contact with a corpse, or 
been defiled with leprosy, caused uncleanness. 
The persons rendered unclean in these variou.s 
ways remained so for a longer or a shorter 
period, and became clean again by bathing— a 
process whicln in such a country, is full of 
physical benefit, as well of ceremonial mean- 
mg. It was plainly no disgrace in many things 
to become defiled. They who did the last 
duties to the dying and the dead could not feel 
their uncleanness to have in it any shame ; but 
it was a sin of no ordinary magmtude to omit 
the necessary purifications. Such ceremonial 
distinctions, such national rites, have now 
passed away. “The kingdom of God is not 
meat and cmnk, but righteousness, peace, and 
jey in the Holy Ghost.” Jew and Gentile are 
BOW alike before God; and He announced 
tbls great truth when it was prooiauned to 
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Peter, “What God hath cleansed, that call 
not thou common nor unclean.” Moral purity 
is now required— purity of heart, even that 
“ holiness without which no man shall see the 
Lord.” Still the ceremonial law, though it 
was both typical and temporary, serves in 
these minute and scrupulous distinctions a very 
wise and salutary purpose. (See Leper.) 

CLEOPAS is the proper rendering in Luke 
xxiv. 18. Cfieophas occurs in J ohn xix. 25 ; but 
Olopas is the right rendeilng. Cleopas and 
Clopas do not appear to be the same person. 
Clopas, however, is often identified with Al- 
phffius, but on insufficient grounds. The names 
are not so like as some contend. In Matt. x. 3, 
Mark iii. 18, Luke vi. 15, Acts i. 13, we have 
James the son of Alphasus, and in Mark ii. 14 
Ave have Levi the son of Alphaeus ; but whether 
tliese tAVo Alphaeiises are the same or different, 
it is imi)ossible to decide. Then Ave have 
KXwTras (Clopas) in John xix. 23, and KXeWav 
(Cleopas) in Luke xxiv. 18, the proper spelling 
of the tAA’o names in the Greek text. The 
original Syro-Chaldaic form, as given in the 
Syriac version, is Chalphai, and is found in 
the five places where ’A\</)aTo9 occurs, but it 
gives Cleoifiia for the two names Clopas and 
Cleopas in J ohn and Luke. The names were 
thus evidently regarded as quite different by 
the author or aiithors of this oldest version. 
Clopas, therefore, is not, as is often affirmed, 
the Aramaic form of Alpha3U8 ; and to assert 
that Alphaeus and Clopas are varying names is 
opposecl to philological analogy. T^e Syriac 
Cfieth may pass into the Greek ’A with the 
spiriius lenis, as in ’A/\</>aiov, for the Hebrew 
n is so treated by the Seventy, '"^^0 becoming 
Kila, though often it is represented by the 
Greek X or K . But would ’A have any alliance 
with tlie consonantal Kvph in (Jlopas or 
Klopas? At least, the Hebrew Koph seems 
never to be represented by a voAvel in the 
Septuagint, but by K , X, or V. (See Brother.) 

CLOAK. (See Clothes.) 

CLOTHES (Matt. xxiv. 18). Tlie art of 
making cloth was known in early times. The 
skins of animals supx)lied the place of cloth at 
first, as when the Lord God made coats of skin 
to our first i)arent8. The Hebrew Avord of tenest 
employed to represent clothes si^ifies originally 
covering. A second term of similar meaning 
is employed in the Jewish Scriptures to repre- 
sent rtie dress of a human being ; while still an- 
other Avord denotes the clothing of Orientals^ in 
its loose, long, flowing character. Spinning 
and needlework, however, were so far perfected 
as to furnish cloth, of a coarse kind at least, at 
an early period (Exod. xxxv. 25 ; J udg. v. 30). 
The beauty of dress consisted in the fineness 
and colour of the cloth. (See Colours, Sack- 
cloth.) In reference to colours, it may be 
remarked, that white was the emblem of re- 
joicing, — “Let thy garments,” says Solomon, 
“be always white.” Blue was a favourite 
colour, and among the Jews was a sacred one, 
for it was the predominant colour in the 
banrings of the tabernacle and in the sacer* 
dotal vestments. It prevailed, too, in Perikw 
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Kijbea of purple and scarlet were the 
tion of wealth and station. 

The principal materials out of which clothing 
was made were wool, linen or cotton, and silk. 
It is not easy to say, in many places, whether 
c'olton or linen fabrics are meant by the sacred 
writers. Both seem to have been employed. 
Flax was anciently produced in Egyi)t ; cotton 
also abounded, and was largely employed. 
(See It is doubtful whether the terms 

lendt.ed silk in the Bible denote the texture 


illation. 


were by the law expressly inteniicted from 
wearing a garment of linen and woollen—some 
supposing that •'in h a texturf* liad a connection 
with heathen woi"})!!) ; otlicr-, believing the 
testimony of J osephus, tliat such dresses were 
forbidden to the people because they were 
worn by the priesthood. Clot) ’ 
ally prepared and made by the "females. 


ling was gener- 


may be seen by reading the 31st chapter of t] 
book of Proverbs. 



U'he Asiatic modes of dress, the most charac- 
teristic of which are seen in the preceding cut, 
are nearly the same from age to age ; and hence 
much light is thrown, by modern observation, 
on the subject of the clothing of the Hebrews. 
We may suppose their ordinary dress to have 
consisted of the inner garment, the outer gar- 



(linen or cotton) b.airid bans with 

a string or band, and i - the knees. 

It is the only garment of tlie Araiks. Such a 
strip is also the “ inner garment ” of the dress, 
and it is so slight that those who have no other 
are characterized as naked (Isa. xx. 2-4). 
Thus it is said of Peter, that “he girt his 
fisher’s coat unto him (for he 
xvaa naked” (John xxi. 7). 
In the improv.'d st it.* of this 
inner coverji l.irgcr 

and longer, a i d w ith 

sleeves. This “coat was some- 
times woven in a loom, and 
had no seams (Exod. xxviii. 
32). Our Saviour’s coat was 
“woven without seam ” (John 
xix. 23). The phrase “coats 
and garments” (Acts ix. 39) 
means mikI outer vest- 
ments. ises in Dan. 

iii, 21, hosen, hats, 

and gariiiciit>, mean in suc- 
cession witie nether garments 
or full and flowing pantaloon 
trains, mantles, and clothii 
generally, or nither, perhap 
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Coat, Hosen, and Hats. 

d .1 didle, and sandals. One of the oblcst 
iiii[l bt garments was a strip of cloth 
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sewed at the sid 
tended to the kiiv^.^. idua 
is now a common dress in 
Arabia. Next came sleeves 
— first to the < ’ ' ' 

[ tluMi to the wrists. Such a garmci 
I semble a shirt, except at the n an 
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akey^s among the Arabs are made wide and 
open, and are therefore easily thrown off. 
To ‘*make bare the arm” is a lively and 
beantiful figure, representing the removal of 
all encumbrances from the most i)owerful limb 
of the body, that it may be i)ut forth in its 
utmost strength (Isa, lii. 10). As a i)ortion of 
underclothing, and for special occasions, tin? 
officiating priest was to wear hreerhes or drawers 
“from the loins even unto the thighs” (E\od. 
xxviii. 42). 

Oirdles. — When the garments came to be 
made long and fiowing, they were confined 
around the loins with girdles, which not only 
served to bind them to the body, but als<» to 
hold them when tucked up. This increaseil 
the gracefulness of their appearance, and i)re- 
vented them from interfering with labour or 
motion. Hence, to ‘ ‘ gird up the loins ” became 
a significant figurative expression, denoting 
readiness for service, activity, anti watchful- 
ness; and to “loose the girdle” was to give 
way to repose and indolence (2 Ki. iv. 29; Job 
xxxviii. 3; Isa. v. 27; Jer. i. 17; Luke xii. 
35; John xxi. 7; Acts xii. 8; 1 Let. i. 13). 
This girdle w’as a belt or band of cord, cloth, j 
or leather, G inches or more in breadth, with ' 
a buckle affixed, to lot^sen or draw it closer. 
Travellers say that eastern girdles of this day 
are wide enough for a mat or covering, and 
that, when of this width, they are plaited 
in folds. Sometimes the girdle was made of 
linen (Ezek. xvi. 10), and was often adorned 
with rich and beautiful ornaments of motal, 
precious stones, and embroidery*. The girdle 
was used to carry w'eapons (2 Sam. xx. 8), 
money, and f)ther things usually carried in 
the pocket. The Arabs carry their daggers ' 
in it, pointing to the right side ; and through | 
all the East it is the ])lace for the handker- 
chief, smoking materials, and the imph'ments 
of one’s profession. (See IvKHor.x ) The 
word translated purses (Matt. x. 9) is in oth«*r 
places rendered girdle. The girdle not only 
protected the body, but braced it with strength 
and firmness. As the girdle is supposed by 
some to have been a chief article or append- 
age of the armour, so to have it continually 
fastened upon the jierson is emblematical of 
great fidehty and yigilance. And because it 
encircled the body veiy closely, the perfect 
adherence of the people of God to his service is 
fip^uratively illu.strated by the cleaving of the 
gudle to a man’s loins (Jer. xiii. 11). In the 
same view, righteousness and faithfulness are 
called by the prophet (Isa. xi. .5) the girdle of 
th^romised Messiah. (See Armour, Prip:.st. ) 

The outer or upper garment (Matt. xxi. 8), 
or cloak (Matt. v. 40), was probably a square 
or oblong strip of cloth, 2 or 3 yards long, 
and perhaps 2 yards wide. Such a gar- 
ment is now worn by the Arabs. It was 
simply wrapped round the body as a pro- 
tection from the weather ; and when occasion 
required, it might be thrown over the shoulder 
tma under the arm, somewhat like an Indian 
blanket, and be fastened with clasps or buckles, 
two comers being in front, which were called 
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skirts, and were often used as aprons some- 
times are among us (2 Ki. iv. 39). The same 
capacious fold explains our Lord’s allusion : — 
“ Give, and it shall be given unto you, gowl 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together, 
and running over, shall men give into your 
bosom” (liuke vi. 38). The Arabs throw this 
robe over their left shoulder and under the 
right arm, and thus cover the whole body, 
leaving only tlie right aim exjio.sed. This 
garment w’as the poor man’s bed- clothing 
(Kxod. xxii. 20, 27; Job xxii. G; xxiv. 7). 
3’his W’as probably the cloak and the coat or 
linen gai*ment to w’hich reference is had, Matt> 
V. 49, and, in a more ample form, was called a 
robe (Luke xxiii. 11), or a mantle (2 Ki. ii. 8). 
It is biipjMJsed that the fiingcs, or rather 
tassels of tlie nation.al nnifonn of the Jews, 
with the blue riband (Num. xv. 38), W'erc 
placed on the corners or borders of this gar- 
ment (Matt, xxiii. 5). Tliey are seen still in 
ancient figures. 

In winter, fur dres'^es or skins were w’orn, 
as at the present day m eastern countries. A 
dress sheep or goatskins i^ ]H*rlia])s meant in 
2 Ki. i. 8, and in Zecli. xni. 1. 3'lie common 
skins of this kind were w<u’u by tlie jioorest 
and meanest people (llcb. m. 37); but the fur 
dresses were sometimes very costly, and con- 
stituted a part of the royal ap])arel. The word 
translated 7'obe (Jonah iii. li) is supposed to 
mean a fur garment. The shrrfis clothing 
(Matt. \ii. 15) w’as consideied emblematical of 
innocence and gentleness, and was the dis- 
guise of the false jiropliets, who were, in truth, 
fierce and ravenous as wohes for the blood of 
souls, 'riie w'ord translated .h/xvIs (Judg. xiv. 
12, 1.3) is supposed to dinote some kind of 
garment worn next to the skin, and jirobably 
the same wdiich is sjiok’eii of, under the general 
name ^fine liven, in J'rov. xxxi. 21; Isa. in. 
23; Mark xv. 41 i. 

idle linen cloth mentioned, !Mark xiv. 51, 
was probably an article of bed-clotliing, caught 
np in haste and thrown around the body. 
Some su])i)ose that this young man w’as fol- 
lowing our Saviour, wdiile bis ])rofessed dis- 
ciples were fleeing in all directions, and that 
those around him sujiposed him to be one 
of bis adherents, and so lai<l hold upon him. 
If this view is rejected, the only way of 
accounting for the introduction of an incident 
so entirely unconnected, as it seems to be, 
with the namitive, or at least unessential 
to it, is to regard it as illustrative of the 
confusion and excitenu'nt which attended the 
arrest of our divine Kedeemer by the law- 
less rabble. The i\rabs use tlie same gar- 
ment for a complete dress by day which s^'ves 
them for a bed and covering by night cut. 
xxiv. 13). Such, also, has in fornier times 
been the use of the Scottish Highlander’s 
Iilaid. (See Sheets.) 

The difference between tlie dress of men and 
women is not so strongly marked in the East 
a.s with us. Yet there was a distinction ; and 
Moses expressly forbade any exchange of ap- 
parel between the sexes. Such an exchange 
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was common in pagan countries, and was con- 
nected with idolatrous impurities. The com- 
mon dress of females was probably as cheap 
and simple as that of males. A loose flowing 
outer garment, with a belt or zone upon the 
waist, and a veil, was i)robably the j)rincipal 
dress. The veil or hood was considered a token 
of modesty in unmarried women. Thus it is 
recorded of Jlebekah, that “she took a veil, 
and covered herself” {(aen. xxiv. 05). It was 
also a mark of sid)jection or reverence in those 
that w<t/e married (1 ( 'or. xi. 5-10). Tlie ui)per 
gannent or robe was often made full; ami 
when tucked up, tlie front of it would answer 
the purpose of a large apron; which is one 
meaning of the word translated veil. For 
example, Ruth's ved h('ld six measures of 
barley (Ruth iii. 15). The Arabs lait their 
hykes or cloaks to a like use. (See vail.) 

In the prophecies (»f Isaiah occurs a minute 
account «»f several ai tides of dewish female 
dress; — “ In that day the Lord will take away 
the bravery of their tinkling ornaments about 
their feet, and their cauls, and their round 
tiros like the im.on, the chains, and the 
bracelets, and tlie muHlers, the bonnets, ami 
the ornaments of the legs, and the head-bands, 
and the taltlets, and the ear-rings, the rings, 
and nose-jewels, the changeable suits of aj)- 
jiarel, and the mantles, and the wimiile.s, and 
the crisiimg-pius, the glasses, and the tine 
linen, and the hoods, and the \eils'’ (JsiVt iii* 
10-23). “Lnuery" is used iii the old KiigHdi 
sense of finery; the ‘■tinkling oriiameuts'’ are 
ankle-bands, and tlie ‘‘cauls” are caps of net- 
work, and the cre>cciits or little moons, 
metallic oriuiuieiits of that shape. According 
to Henderson, tliis w«)rd means tasselled tressos 
- I. c. , locks t)f hair braided and hanging to the 
feet. The “cliaiiis” are pendants (literally, 
dro])S, i. e., ear-rings) and the “bracelets"’ are 
for the arm, or, according to Lwald, are collars 
for the neek, and the ‘‘muHlerf*” are \eils, the 
word here used denoting the peculiar orien- 
tal veil, composed of two pieces hooked 
togeth(*r below the eyes, one of which pieces 
is thrown back over the bead, while the other 
liides th “ face. The other ineees of dress are the 
“bonnets” (or other ornamental head-dresses), 
and the ankle-chains, connecting the ankle- 
bands, so as to regulate the length of the step, 
the girdles, and the houses (?. e., places or 
receptacles) of breath (meaning probably the 
perfume-boxes or smelling-bottles worn by the 
oriental women at their girdlesb and the 
amulets (ornaments of the leg), r or girdles, 
smelling-bottles, and amulets, the Eiigli>*h ver- 
sion has “head-bands,” “tablets” (but in the 
margin, houses of the soul), and “ear-rings,” 
perhaps on account of tlio supei-stitious use 
which was sometimes ma^lo of those (den. 
XXXV. 4). The “rings,” strictly signet-rings, but 
here put for finger-rings or rings in genei-al ; tlie 
“nose- jewels” are a common and very ancient 
ornament in eastern countries. The propliet 
then refers to the holiday-dresses, and the 
mantles, the robes, and the purses. The 
first of these three words is very commonly 
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explained to mean clothes that are taken oft 
and laid aside— i. e., the best suit, holiday of 
gala dresses — although this general expression 
seems misplaced in an enumeration of minute 
details. The English version, changeable 
suits of appardf' though ambiguous, "seems 
intended to exx^ress the same idea. The next 
two words, according to their etymology, denote 
wide and flowing upper garments. The Eng- 
lish version of the last word, ‘“crisi)ing-pins,” 
sujjiioses it to relate to the dressing of the hair; 
but the word is now usually exx>lained, from 
the Arabic analogy, to signify bags or purses, 
probaljly of metal. The ornaments finally 
referred to are the mirrors and the tunics 
(inner garments made of linen), the “hoods” 
and the ‘ ‘ veds.” The first word is explained to 
mean their thin transparent dresses, by the Sex^- 
tuagiut, Kimehi, ISchroeder, Rosenmuller, and 
Ew.ald (der feiiien Zeuge) ; but most writers 
understand it to denote the small metallic 
mirrors carried about Ijy oriental w’omen. In- 
stead of turbans (“ hoods ”) Henderson supxx>se« 
the word to denote ribanrl>, so often used for 
binding tlie hair or fastening tlie tiara. The 
same v\riter exidamsthe “veil” here sjiokenof 
to be tlie large veil covering all the other gar- 
ments, and therein differing from the small 
veil mentioned in v. lit (See Alexander oa 
I sat ah.) 

HatidUrrhif/s (Acts xix. 12). These ■were 
common among the Hebrew&; and travellers 
inform us that the pei^jile of eastern nations at 
tliis dav caiiy them in tlieir hands, and that 
thev are ulten beautifully wrouglit with the 
needle. 

Aprou'i (flen. lii. 7; Ac ts xix. 12), we have 
no reason to doubt, were m form and puriiose 
substantially like those in common use at,the 
lu'c'sent day. 

tidal. . and Shoes (Deut. xxv. i); Mark vi. 
fi). {Shoes jn operly so called do not seem to 
have been used. The sandal wivs at first a flat 
Xhece of wood or leather, suited to the sole of 
the foot, and Injund upon it by 8trax38 or 
strings. The fastening was called a latdut 
(den. xiv. 2o). {Se\cral forms of the ancient 



sandal, both simple and more ornate, are mven 
in the preceding cut. The common sandal is 
made of a xnece of hide from the neck of a 
camel, and sometimes of several thicknesses 
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Bfewed together. It is fastened by two straps, 
one of which passes between the great and 
second toe, and the other around the heel and 
over the instep. Hence it appears that this 
shoe was easily slipped off, ana that it afforded 
no protection from the dust and dirt. Sandals 
were never worn in the house, as it was con- 
sidered a violation of good manners. The 
taking off the shoes was a mark of reverence 
shown to exalted persons and sacred places. 
At the doors of Hindoo pagodas sandals are 
collected in great numbers; and the same 
ceremony is required by the Turks, even of 
Christians and strangers. The wooden sandal 
is much worn in Arabia, Judea, and Egypt. 
It has a raised heel and toe, and though often 
expensive and neat, it was usually a cheap, 
coarse, and very clumsy article. The neces- 
sity of washing the feet after every walk is 
obvious; and it was the first token of hospi- 
tality to supply water for this i)urpose (Gen. 
xxiv. 32 ; Luke vii. 44). To unloose the straps 
or latchets was the business of a menial (Mark 
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i. 7), as was also the washing of the feet (John 
xiii 1-16.) 

Mitre (Exod. xxxix. 28), or bonnet (Exod. 
xxviii. 40), seems to have been part of the 
sacred dress only. The high priest’s mitre 
was a magnificent head-dress, formed of about 
8 yards of fine linen, gracefully arranged in 
circular folds. Upon its front was a gold 
plate, inscribed with those words of awful 
significance and consecration— Holiness unto 
THE Lord. The Arab women wear a cap of 
folded cloth not unlike the modem turbaru 
Bonnets are mentioned as a part of female 
dress, Isa. iii. 20 ; but it is not known at this 
day, wdth any certainty, of what material the 
Jewish bonnets \ve re made, nor what was the 
shape or mode of wearing them. Eastern 
females yet take special pride in their tiaras or 
turbans. Some explain the word in the pas- 
sage of Isaiah referred to, as denoting a thin 
circlet of gold or silver which formed a glitter- 
ing head-band. Allusions to foreign or Greek 
and Boman dress are not frequent. The 



ileaO Dresses and Neck Chains 


“ scarlet robe ” (Matt, xxvii. 2.S) may have 
been the military paludamentum, worn only 
by the oflScers. It was open in front, reached 
down to the knees, hung rather loosely over 
the shoulders, and was ftustened by a clasp 
across the chest. The “ cloak ” which the 
apostle Paul left at Troas (2 Tim. iv. 13) was 
the Roman paenula, a thick woollen robe 
without sleeves, and with only an aperture 
for the head to pass through — worn instead 
of the ordinary toga in travelling, and as a 
protection against rain and cold. 

Change of raiment or garments (2 Ki. v. 5, 
22). It is customary in the East at this day 
to make presents of garments ; and the Asiatic 
princes keep changes of raiment ready made, 
nor presents to persons of distinction whom 
they wish particularly to honour. J ob refers to 
the practice of hoarding up immense varieties of 
clothing, when he says (ch. xxvii. 16), “Though 
he heap silver up as the dust, and prepare 
raiment as the clay.” Joseph, we are told, 
gave to his brother Benjamin five changes of 
wdment. Naaman earned with him for the 



the garments makes this custom practicable, 
and accounts also for the change of one per- 
son’s dress for another’s, wliich is mentioned in 
sacred history. 

Changeable suits of apparel (Isa. iii. 22) are 
supposed to have been made of some fine 
fabric, ornamented with embroidery, and worn 
over garments of various colours. 

Coat of many colours (Gen. xxxvii. 3). (See 
Colours.) 

Among the appendages to Jewish <lress 
were jewels of gold and silver, bracelets, 
necklaces, ear-rings, &c. Nose and ear-rings 
are very common in the East. Chardin says 
he never saw a woman or girl in Arabia or 
Persia without a ring in the left nostril. The 
thready Gen. xiv. 23, is supposed by some to 
mean the thread on which precious stones were 
hung for neck-chains (Ezek. xvi. 11). Brace- 
lets were worn on the arms by both sexes (2 
Sam. i. 10), and by females ui)oii the leg also 
(Isa. iii. 19, 20). Women in Persia and Arabia 
wear about the ankle rings full of little bells 
(Isa. iii. 10). Hand mirrors j made of molten 
brass, and finely polished, were also a common 
accompaniment of female dress (Exod. xxxviii. 
8; Isa. iii. 23), and were either carried in the 
hand or suspended from the girdle or neck. 
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In Bxod. xxxviii. 8 we are told that the first 
laver for the tabernacle was made out of the 
bronze mirrors which the women ^ve up. In 
later times these mirrors were made of polished 
steel. 

All the Grecian and Roman women, without 
distinction, wore their hair long. On this they 
lavished all their art, disposing it in various 
forms, and embellishing it with many oma* 
ments. In ancient medals and statues we 
see the plaited tresses, interwoven with ex- 
pensive ,nd fantastic decorations, so pointedly 
condemned by the apostle as xiroofs of a vain 
mind, and as inconsistent with the modesty 
and decorum of Christian women (1 Tim. ii. 9, 
10; 1 Pet. iii. 1, 3, 4). (See PHYLACTEiiiEa.) 

We are told (Deut. viii. 4) that the raiment 
of the Hebrews did not grow old during their 
jouniey of forty years; and some have sup- 
posed that it was literally so, and that the 
clothes of the children were miraculously made 
to grow with their growth. The better oninion 
seems to be, that they were so providea with 
clothes and other necessaries as to be comfort- 
able and decent in their external appearance 
during all that tedious journey. 

The verb to clothe is often used metax>hori- 
cally, as, to be clothed with cursing, with 
salvation, with worms, w’ith zeal. The imx^ort 
of such figures cannot be mistaken. 

Cr.oTHKS, UENDiNG. (See Rend.) 

C LOS KT. (See 1) weelinch. ) 

CLOlT]>, PILLAR OF (Kxod. xiii. 21). When 
the jieoxde of Israel commenced their march 
through the wilderness, God caused a cloud 
resemiding a pillar to pass before the camp. 
Ill the daytime it was like a cloud, dark and 
heavy, and in the night bright and shining, 
like fire; though some have sui>posed there 
were two clouds, one to shade and the other to 
give light to the camp. It also served as a 
siraal for rest or motion (Num. ix. 17-23). 
Tliere have been many attemx)ts to explain 
this iiortion of Jewish history, without suii- 
Ijosing the xdienomenon to be a miracle, but 
they have proved signal failures. JJie inspired 
narrative jdainly itself regards, and would 
have us regard, the circumstance as suxier- 
natural. That cloud wuis the sJuchmah, or 
ordinary symbol of God’s jiresence with his 
peojile. It often rested on the mercy-seat 
or filled the tabernacle. When Isaiah saw 
in vision the glory of God in his tenijde, 
“the house wuis filled with smoke,” or the 
bright cloud. When the Father testified of 
his Son to the disciples, on the mount of 
transfiguration, the “bright cloud oversha- 
dowed them.” And the presence of God is 
promised to his Church in every age by the 
prophet Isaiah, in these vivid and exiiressive 
symbols; — “And the Lord \vill create upon 
every dwelling-place of mount Zion, and upon 
her assemblies, a cloud and smoke by ctay, 
and the shining of a flaming fire bv night” (Isa. 
iv. 5). 

Cloud is sometimes the symbol of number or 
iai|ltitude, as in Heb. xii. 1, where occurs the 
phrase a ** (treat cloud of witnesses.” So also 


in Isa. lx. 8, — “Who are these that fly as 
a cloud, and as the doves to their windows?” 
“I have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy 
transgressions, and, as a cloud, fhy sins ” (Isa. 
xliv. 22). The word taken figuratively repre- 
sents also the majesty of God, — “Behold, he 
cometh with clouds” (Rev. i. 7). “Jesus 
saith unto him, Thou hast said : nevertheless, 

I say unto you, Hereafter shall ye see the Son 
of man sitting on the right hand of jinwer, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven” (Matt, 
xxvi. 04). The cloud is, moreover, the image 
of plenty. The king’s favour is comi)ared to 
it, for it pours out fresh and fertilizing showers 
on the earth (Prov. xvi. 15). 

Our Tiord, as recorded in Luke xii. 54, says 
to the i)eoi)le — “When ye see a cloud rise out 
of the west, straightway ye say, there cometh 
a show'er; and so it K” The phrase, “a 
cloud,” should be the cloudy for so the original 
intimate^, - when ye see the cloud rise out of 
the west. Our Lord alludes to a phenomenon 
wdth which the peoxde were perfectly familiar; 
and so he calls it the cloud- the cloud w'hich, 
rising from the west, or out of the Levant, 
was the sure forerunner of a copious shower. 
Painy weather invariably follow^ed the rising 
of such a cloud in the western horizon (comp. 

1 Ki. xviii. 11). In this passage, Elijah’s ser- 
vant is .'-aid to have beheld the same cloud, 
.small, indeed, as a man’s hand; but the seer 
knew it to hu- an infallilde prognostic; for it 
rose, and sj trend, and grew dark, and “there 
was a great rain.” 

(•LOLTKD (Jo'-li. ix, G) — worn out and 
patched. 

CXIHUS (Acts xx\ii, 7)— a city of Asia 
Minor, situated on the point of a peninsula, 
now called Crio, and lying north of the island 
of Rhodes. Paul passed it on his voyage to 
Home. It had a capacious harbour. 

CGA8'r (1 Sam. v. G ; Matt. viii. 33). In 
many places of Scripture the word has no 
connection with the sea, but signifies, generally, 
confines or borders, as in its old English .sense. 
It is derived, through the French coA'^e, fromtho 
Latin coshty a rib. 

GOAT. (See Glotiies.) 

GOAL. It is still a question whether 
mineral coal wais used in ancient Palestine. 
There are at present mines on mount Leba- 
non wbieli are uTought to a small extent, and 
supply a species of coal somewhat sulphur- 
eous in quality. The principal means of fuel 
in remote times seems to have been wood 
collected into faggots. But timber was scarce, 
and bushes or brushwood were commonly em- 
)loyed. Such is the psalmist’s allusion^“ Be- 
ore your poGs can feel the thorns ” (Ps. Iviii, 
9). Such, too, is the reference in Solomon’s 
well-known saying,— “For as tlie crackling 
of thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of tho 
fool. This also is vanity” (Eccl. vii. 6). ^ Tho 
wiilow of Zarephath was “ gathering sticks” 
when Elijah met and saluted her. Straw and 
grass were often employed. “ The CTass,” says 
our Ijord, is in the field to-day, and “to-morrow 
is cast into the oven and he says in another 
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place, **he will bum up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire.’* Vine twi^ were also used 
lor fuel. Ezekiel makes this statement, and 
then bases upon it a fearful menace (Ezek. xv. 
4-6). Our Saviour, too, in his famous figurative 
i ddress on the vine, alludes to the same jirac- 
t ce, one so common in the country, familiar 
to all, when he affirms — “ If a man abide not 
in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered; and men gather them, and cast 
them into the fire, and they are burned” (John 
XV, 6). Dung is often, it not generally, col- 
lected and used as fuel, and is the princij^al 
means of preparing bread in eastern ovens even 
in modem times. 

The term coal occurs often in our version ; 
and in some cases mineral coal seems to be 
intended, — “As coals are to burning coals, and 
wood to fire” (Prov. xxvi. 21). Here two kinds 

fuel are referred to, wood and coals; the 
distinction implying that, by the term coals, 
some different material from wood is intended. 
Twice does the prophet Isaiah use the tenn 
found in the verse of Proverbs quoted, in de- 
scribing the o])erations of a blacksmith (Isa. 
xliv, 12; liv. 16). The Hebrew word in these 
passages does not decide what material is 
referred to. It denotes the black colour of the 
fuel, the charcoal used in the smithy. The 
word oftenest rendered coal is almost similar 
in sound with the linglish term. Such coal was 
used by the priests in their censers ; but it might 
be charred wood. The j^oetryof the 18th Psahn 
is a vivid picture, — ‘ ‘ At the brightness that w'as 
before him his thick clouds passed ; hailstones 
and coals of fire. The Lord also thundered in 
the heavens, and the Highest gave his voice ; 
hailstones *and coals of fire” (Ps. xviii. 12, 13). 
Perhaps the image is taken from the burning 
matter throwm up bj^ a volcano at such a season 
as that described in a preceding verse, wdien 
“the earth shook and trembled; the founda- 
tions also of the hills moved and w^ere shaken, 
because he was wroth.” The word translated 
coal, 1 Ki. xix. G, was only a hot stone, used 
then and now as an oven for drying bread 
hastily prepared. 

Coal is of vegetable origin. It consists of j 
mineralized vegetable remains, princijially ferns 
and grasses, with a few firs. These, carried 
from the place of their growth, and that growth 
must have been rank and luxuriant, were de- 
posited in the bottom of the ocean, compressed 
mto strata, and overlaid by rock. Who can 
compute wnat ages were required for a process 
so wow? What proofs of God’s foreseeing 
goodne.ss in storing up fuel for the future use 
and enjoyment of man ! Numerous species of 
plants are foimd in the shales and sandstone 
of the coal measures. Peat is a species of coal, 
but not compressed by water. Many plants 
are well preserved in coal — their delicate struc- 
ture is often undisturbed. (See Creation.) 

COCK. (See Cock-crowing.) 
COCKATRICE (Jer. viii. 17)~in old Eng- 
lish, CoKEDRiLL. The name itself indicates a 
fabulous origin. It is composed of cock and 
odder, because the animal so named either 
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sprung from an adder’s egg. hatched by a cock, 
or its appearance, as usu^y represented, bore 
a compound resemblance to botn these classes 
of animals. But the, cockatrice of Scripture is 
the translation of a Hebrew term denoting a 
real animal, and evidently a very venomous 
rei)tile (Isa. xiv. 29). Some have inferred, from 
Isa. lix. 5, that it wtis of the viper tribe. 
Others have supposed the hooded snake is 
intended, wdiich is known among the Portu- 
guese as the most venomous of serpents. 
Naturalists tell us that its bite is incurable, 
and i)roves fatal usually within an hour. This 
seipent is, however, unknown in Judea and 
the adjacant countries. Others make it the 
basilisk ; and such may have been the o])inion 
of our translators. (.Jiaucer ascribes to the 
basilikok the alluring powers said to belong 
to the basilisk. The Hebrew term seems to 
have reference to the hissing sound which the 
animal emits. In Isa. xi. 8— “ The w eaned 
child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ 
den;” the lamruage is iigurative, and describes 
the i)eace and haiipiness of Gospel times, when, 
by the universal <l]ffusion of the \\ Ord, bail 
passions and destructive energies should be- 
come harmless, being by the pow'er of the 
truth and the Spirit restrained and sn])pressed. 
In the pas■^age from Jeremiah above cited allu- 
sion is made to tlio unyielding cruelty of the 
( Jialdean armies under Nebuchadnezzar, who 
were ajipoiiited ministers of divine vengeance 
on the Jew'ish nation for their manifold and 
aggravated sins. (See Addkr, Asp, Ghakm, 
Serpent.) 

COCK-l’PvOWING (Mark xiii. 3r))~a name 
given to the watch of the night from midnight 
to daybreak. Some perplexity has been occa- 
sioned by the difference between the expressions 
in Matt. xxvi. 34, “behire the cock crow', thou 
sbalt deny me thrice;” and Mark xiv. 30, 

“ before the cock crow twice, tliou sbalt deny 
me thrice.” To reconcile this seeming vari- 
ance, it IS stated that there were two cock- 
crowings— one soon after midnight, and the 
other about three o’ch^ck ; aiul that the last, 
which was the signal of approaching day, was 
spoken of as the cock-croicinc/. I’o this it has 
been answered, that only one hour elapsed 
between the denials (Luke xxii. 59). This is 
true of the second and third ; but there seems 
to be no authority for saying it of the first and 
second. It seems most natural to sujipo^e that 
the phraseology in both cases w'as substantially 
the same, and that tlie Jews understood by 
the i>hrase, “ before the cock crow,” the same 
time which was denoted by the phrase, “be- 
fore the cock crow twice” — both referred to 
that cock-crowing which especially and most 
distinctly marked a W'atch or division of tho 
night. 

Objections have been brought against this 
portion of tho evangelical narrative, from a 
Jewish source^ it being maintained by the 
Rabbins that it was not allowed to keep cocks 
in Jerusalem. Reland refutes this silly objec- 
tion by remarking, that though it was not' 
allowed to breed cocks in the city, yet the 
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Jew» were not prohibited from buying them to 
eat ; and that therefore the cock mentioned in 
the Gospel might be in the house of a J ew, 
who designed to kill it for his own table ; or 
may have been kept in the precincts of Pilate, 
or of a Roman officer or soldier. The cock, it 
has been observed, too, is not among the birds 
prohibited in the law of Moses. If there was 
any restraint in the use or domestication of the 
animal, it must have been an arbitrary practice 
of the Je* 's, but could not have been binding 
on foreigners, of whom many resided at Jeru- 
salem as officers or traders. Strangers would 
not be willing to forego an innocent kind of 
food in compliance with a conquered peo])le ; 
and the tranicking 8]>irit of the Jews w'oiild 
induce them to supply aliens, if it did not 
expressly contradict the letter of their law. 
This is sufficient to account for fowl of this 
kind being there, even admitting a customary 
restraint. But the whole intimation of a ])r<>- 
hibition seems like a fiction, contrived with a 
view to invalidate the account of witnesses wdio 
W'ere present, and wdio w’rite without any appar- 
ent reserve. The i)redictioii is not limited to any 
partiev far individual of this class of domestic 
fowls, but that before anij of them shall crow. 
Another exidanation is, that the Romans w’ere 
at this time masters of Palestine, and that 
Jerusalem lay under their watch and ward; 
the various divisions of the night were an- 
nounced by a blast of their military trumpet; 
and perhaps the “cock-crowing” may have 
been the ,1 o\\ name for the third %vatch. At 
least such language w as occasionally employed. 

3 Irakenborcli says, the last trumpet, wliich 
blew at three in the morning, was sounded 
three times, to imitate the crowing of a cock; 
but, from the words of Ausonius, it might be 
the “shrill horn” which blew three times in 
imitation of a cock. And certainly this would 
render the imitation more striking. But, after 
all, it is most natural to give to our Lord’s 
W’arniiig to Peter its plain and sinqde signi- 
fication. 

COCKLE (Job xxxi. 40). This %vord, as 
we use it, denotes a c<nninon wild xdant 
usually found in the borders of fields and 
among grain. 'J'lie original ] jcrliaps refer.s to 
some offensive and xx>isonous weed, such as the 
nightshade; but it is not necessary to suppose 
anything more than a reference to noisome 
weeds generally. 

COlft^lN. (See Bier, Burv.) 

COHORT. (See War.) 

COLLEGE (2 Ki. xxii. 14). Huldah is said 
to have “dwxdt in the college but the margin 
has more correctly, “in the second part,” 
perhaps the lower city on the hill Akra. The 
meaning “ college ” originated in the Tar^ims, 
and the Rabbins thought it to be a school-house 
in the vicinity of the temple. 

COLLOP^ — thick pieces of flesh. “He 
maketh coUops of fat on his flanks” (Job 

XV. 27). 

COLONY — a city or province planted or 
^Kscupied by Roman citizens, as Philippi, 
** which is the chief city of that part ot 

If 
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Macedonia, and a colony” (Acts xvi. 12). 
The word sig^nified origmally a number o£ 
persons sent from Rome to settle on some 
distant province which had been recently 
conquered. Many reasons induced the li- 
mans to found a great number of colonies. 
But afterwards many cities were raised to 
the dignity of a Roman colony by having 
certain municipal rights conferred upon them. 
After the battle of Pliilippi this city was 
made a Roman colony, with the jus ItaJmm, 
It was chartered to enjoy a civic constitution, 
freedom from certain taxes, and a right to 
cultivate the soil around it. The highest 
magistrates w’ere the duumvirs. 

(10L08SE (CoL i. 2) — a city of Phrygia in 
Asia Minor, lying not tar from the source 
of the river Lycus. It is praised by Hero- 
dotus ami Xenoj)hon. It is situated most 
picturesquely under the immenfte range of 
mount Cadmus, wdiich rises to a very lofty 
and perpendicular height behind the village, 
and which is, in some parts, clothed with 
]>ines, but in others bare of soil, with vast 
chasms and caverns. The approach bi Khoiias, 
its modern name, as well as the village itself, ii 
beautiful, abounding in tall trees, from which 
vines of mo.st luxuriant growth are suspended. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of the village 
are several vestiges of an ancient city, consist- 
ing of arches, vaults, squared stones, w'hile 
the ground is strewed with broken pottery, 
which sf» generally and so remarkably incU- 
cate.s the site of ancient towns in the East. 
These ruins, identified by Hamilton and Arun- 
del, are now the only memorials of this once 
noted town. 

Colossc was not far from Laodicea and 
Hierapolis ; and therefore the apostle naturally 
refers to the Christian inhabitants of all the 
three cities together, — “ For I bear him record, 
that he hath a gn'eat zeal for you, and them 
that are in Laodicea, and them in Hierapolis” 
(Col. iv. Id). About a year after Paul’s epistle 
w'aa -syritten to the church at this place it was 
de.stroyed by an earthquake. 

COLOSSIANS, Erlstle to the. It is 
a question not easily solved, whether Paul 
founded the church at Colosse. Opinions are 
m\ich divided on this .subject. It is said, “ For 
I would that ye knew what great conflict I 
have for yon, and for them at Jiaodicea, and 
ft>r as many as have not seen my face in the 
flesh” ((V)l. ii. 1). Now, conclu.sions quite 
opposite to one another ha\ e been dravm irom 
this verse by critics ; some aflinning that the 
apostle classes the Colo.ssians wdth such as had 
not seen his face in the flesh, w'hile others 
liold that the individuals to \vhom Paul was 
personally a stranger are marked as a distinct 
cla.s8 from the Christian converts of Colosse 
and Laodicea by the change in the disputed 
clause to the third person. The language of 
the apostle will bear both interpretations, 
as it is somewhat ambiguous in its structure, 
and the question before us must be deter- 
mined by other evidence. Dr. Lfurdner 
contends that Paul had visited Colosse, and 
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loonded the church in that citj; but others, 
with e^iial probability, maintam an opposite 
conclusion. 

Dr. Larder’s arguments are, that Paul 
was twice in Phrygia, and would most likely 
visit Colosse; that he says of the Laodicean 
and other churches they “had not seen his 
face in the flesh,” implying by the contrast 
that the Colossians haa seen him; that the 
salutations suppose him to be well acquainted 
with them; that he calls himself “a minister 
of Grod to them,” and that Philemon of Colosse 
had been converted by him. But these argu- 
ments are far from conclusive. For it is to be 
borne in mind that the apostle never says 
expressly that he had been at Colosse, nor is 
there a clear and distinct allusion to any resi- 
dence or sojourn in that city. ]Maiiy occasions 
for such a reference occur in tliis letter, but 
there is no positive allusion to any former \isit. 
That familiarity with Colossian names and 
affairs which Paul displays cannot of itself 
argue personal knowledge, for the apostle was 
deeply and continually interested in all the 
churches the care of which came upon him 
daily. It does appear very likely at first 
sight, that as Paul travelled through Phrygia 
twice, he would visit a place of such impor- 
tance as Colosse, and that during his three 
years’ stay at Ephesus he would extend his 
missiona^ tour so far as to the neighbouring 
cities of Colosse and Laodicea. But even for 
such a statement we have only i)ro})ability — 
not certainty; and there might be very satis- 
factory reasons wlw the apostle did not visit 
these two cities. The references to Epaphras 
and Onesimus are not conclusive, for possibly 
Epaphras, the servant of Christ, the fellow- 
prisoner of Paul, may have foxinded the 
church in Colosse. It is not easy to assign 
a reason why, if Paul had visited Colosse, he 
should, as in the quotation referred to, class 
with its Christian citizens, and that in the 
same breath, the churches which had never 
been favoured with his ministrations. As it is 
afiSrmed, on the one hand, that Paul was likely 
to visit Colosse, because he was so long about 
Ejphesus, so it may be replied, that it is very 
likely numbers of the Colossian church often 
visited him, since he was so near them, and 
that this personal intercourse may account for 
his intimate and tender knowledge of their 
interests, character, and names. Onesimus, it 
is true, was a member of the Colossian church, 
and Pnilemon had been his master, a convert, 
too; but this fact is no decided proof that 
Philemon, though converted by Paul, had been 
converted by him at Colosse. Besides, though 
the apostle is combating error, he never refers 
to his own personal teaching, as in the Epistle 
to the Galatians. On the whole, then, the 
probability is that Paul did not visit Colosse 
and personally found its church. 

The chief design of this epistle may be 

g athered from its contents. A certain class of 
eretics had infected the church, and the 
apostle wrote to reprobate their deluding 
anrors. Their tenets may be in part learned 
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from his cdlusion to them, and his refutation 
of them. They were men addicted to angel 
worship, to the keeping of multiplied feasts, 
to occult science, and the penance of fast- 
ing and self-castigation. Who these fanatics 
were has been matter of disputation. What- 
ever their origin and character, they seem to 
have made a profession of Christianity, and 
therefore they were the more successful in 
corrupting the church. Many of their specu- 
lations £U)pear similar to the dreamy psychology 
of the Jewish Essenes, moulded and extended 
by contact wdth the false philosophy which, 
under the form and name of gnosticism, pre- 
vailed over the East. Mere heathen gnostics, 
or mere Jewish theosophists, could not have 
plagued or endangered the church ; so that 
it is probable that these corrupters of the 
faith, exposed by the apostle, had engrafted 
Christianity on their peculiar theories. The 
Jewish mind had come into contact with 
the East during the Babylonish captivity, 
and probably retained some i)ermanent im- 
pressions. We may therefore surmise that it 
was infected with the atmospliere of I^hrygda, 
and that as it met in that province W'ith s])ecu- 
lations kindred to its own, it would both im- 
part and borrow. This appears then to be the 
true state of the case. While the eiTors seem 
to have sprung up with the Jewish conv(‘rts, 
and to have retained not a little that belonged 
to the Mosaic ceremonial, they were at the 
same time in harmony with feelings and 
jiractices widely spread over the East, and of 
special attraction to the province of Phrygia. 
One might almost thus describe the heresy 
as being Essenic Judaism modified by intro- 
duction to the church; widening itself from 
a national into an oriental system through 
sympathy with similar views around it; identi- 
fying its angels vvdth Emanations, and i)lac- 
ing Christ among them ; and admitting, or at 
least preparing to admit, the sinfulness of 
what is material in man. We need not there- 
fore, with Hug, ascnl)c the origin of the 
Colossian errors to the Magian philosophy 
directly; for it was rather tlie Jewish spirit, 
influenced to some extent by this and other 
forms of theosophy with which it had been 
placed in juxtaposition. Nor should we, with 
Osiander, Kleuker, and Herder, deem the 
false teaching wholly Kabbalistic, thou|?h the 
germ of what was afteiwards found in the 
Kabbala may bo liere detected. It is also a 
one-.sided view of Chemnitz, Storr, Credner, 
and Thiersch to regard the errorists simply 
as Christian Essenes, though in the Essene 
there was a strong and similar tendency.^ Nor 
can we, with Hammond and others, simply 
call them Gnostics, though there is no doubt 
that what was afterwards called Gnosticism 
appears here in its rudiments— especially that 
aspect of it which may be called Cerinthian 
Gnosticism. Similar errors are referred to 
in the Epistles to Timothy, who laboured in 
a neighbouring region. Cerinthus was but 
the creature of his age, bringing together into 
shape and system errors which wore already 
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showing themselves in the various Christian 
communities, so that he soon became identified 
with them, and now stands out as an early and 
OTeat heresiarch. But it would seem to be 
beyond historic evidence to fix on any precise 
party as holding those tenets. For the parties 
which afterwards did hold them were not then 
organized ; nor were they then known by the 
names which they afterwards bore in the 
annals of the Church. The errors which in 
a cer' ary became so prominent as elements of 
an Oiganized system were at this time only in 
germ. The winged seeds were floating in the 
atmosphere, and falling into a soil adapted to 
them, and waiting as if to receive them ; in 
course of years they produced an ample 
harvest. 

The apostle, in the second chapter, uniformly 
employs the singular number in speaking of 
the party holding the errors condemned by 
him. Either he marks out one noted lead'T, ' 
or he merely individualizes for the sake of 
emphasis. 

It is evident that there is a very close con- 
nection between this insjdred treatise and the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. They are twin 
productions, written about the same i»eriod. 
Many similar expressions occur in both, show- 
ing that the condition of lioth churches was 
somewhat alike. Epaphras had come to Rome, 
and given the apostle information as to the 
state of the Cliristian communities in Asia 
Minor ; and seeing the immediate danger of the 
Colossian church, Paul wrote the letter now 
under consideration. The apostle begins by a 
reference to his own higli ollice, and to the 
character and destiny of the Cniristians whom 
he jniriiosed to address. Then the mention of 
Christ’s name suggests tt) him the exalted 
^loiy and divine dignity of tlie Redeemer, who 
is himself Creator, Preserver, and Lord of the 
physical and 8i)iritiial univcr'>e, whose death is 
our reconciliation, and the knowledge of which 
is the prime mystery at last revealed to the 
world. The writer then passes on to the errors 
which were endangering tlie purity and stability 
of the Colossian clmrcli, and warns the Colos- 
sians against the seduction of a proud idiilo- 
sojiliy and vain asceticism, which were selfish 
in their origin and ruinous in their consc- 
(luences. Then follow exhortations suited to 
tlieir circumstances, and cautious against sins 
too prevalent in tho ancient world. The 
epistle closes with many salutations, showing 
tue deep interest which the wTiter cherished 
for their spiritual welfare. The spirit of the 
great apostle of tho Gentiles breathes in every 
sentence of this pithy and earnest composition. 
Ardour undamped by imprisonment, interest 
unchilled by distance, zeal for the purity and 
simplicity of the Gospel, uncompromising 
hostility to all who introduce rash speculation 
or wild and unscriptural vagaries, whether 
under the shape of higher wisdom or superior 
sanctity, are indubitable traits of Paul’s 
character, and unmistakeable features of the 
EiiisUe to the Colossians. The epistle was 
written from Rome about the year 6l or 62, 
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COLOIJ]^. “A coat of many colours” 
(Gen. xxxvii, 3). It is not easy to say wheUier 
this robe was woven of different colours, as the 
Scottish tartan, or whether, as the Hebrew 
name would seem to imply, it was composed 
of pieces of various hues sewed together. At 
all events a rone of this nature has been, and 
still is, a mark of distinction in the East. 
Roberts has said on this subject — “Eor beau^ 
tiful or favourite children precisely the same 
thing is done at this day. Crimson, and 
purple, and other colours, are often tastefully 
sewed together. Sometimes the children of 
the Mohammedans have their jackets em- 
broidered with gold and silk of various col- 
ours. A child being clothed in a garment 
of many colours, it is believed that neither 
tongues nor evil spirits will injure him, be- 
cause the attention is taken from the beauty of 
the person to that of the garment. Children 
seldom wear them after they are eight years of 
age ; though it must have been the custom 
j among the ancients referred to in the Bible to 
wear them longer, as we read of Tamar having 
a ‘garment of divers colours upon her; for with 
sucTi robes were the king’s daughters that were 
virgins apparelled.’” — Roberts’ Oriental Him- 
trationSy pp. 43, 44. 

The art i)f colouring cloth seems to have 
attained to great perfection among the Jews. 
The fullers had a remarkable skill in imparting 
a splendid white, and this was considered the 
richest dre«;^ (Estli. viii. 15 ; Mark ix. 3 ; Rev. 
iii. 4, 5). 4’lie royal apparel was usually of a 
blue or jmrplc colour; and historians say it was 
a perfect combination of the gaiety of a bright 
red with a sober, softening shade of olive. The 
I material with which the richest kind of this 
colour was given is obtained from a shell fish, 
and was, it is said, so scarce as to be considered 
more precious than gold (Luke xvi. 19). The 
term purple was sometimes applied to any 
bright red colour (comp. Matt, xxvdi. 28 with 
Mark xv. 17); and indeed it was probably the 
name of a whole class of dyes. Pliny gives us 
to understand that there were two lands of 
shell fish which produced this dye, and that 
both were ab\mdant on the Plncnician and 
Mediterranean coasts, but tho excellence of the 
tint varied exceedingly. The colouring matter 
was found in a small vein, and the rest of the 
fish was useless. The most beautiful purple 
was dyed at Tyre. (See Clothes, Purple, 
Tyre.) 

Scarlet or crimson was also used for the royal 
apparel, l^ydia is said to have been a ‘ ‘ seller of 
purple” (Acts x\i. 14), which may mean either 
that she kept tho dye for sale, or (which is 
more likely) that she sold cloth of that colour. 
Thyatira, her native place, was famous for the 
manufacture of i)urple vests, and perhaps 
Lydia sojourned at Philippi for their sale. 

COMFORTER (John xiv. 16). The word 
Paraclete, rendered Comforter in our version, 
signifies literally one called to another’s side 
to assist him. It means, therefore, assistant ; 
and the effect of the Spirit’s assistance is always 
comfort. This word is used only by John. 
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In four out of the five passages in which it | 
occurs it is applied to the Holy Ghost, for the 
^irit was to the apostles a universal helper. 
They might be summoned before councils— the 
Holjr Ghost was to prompt them to speak, and 
to g^ve them words; the ^irit of their Father 
was to speak in them. They did not under- 
stand the entire scheme of mercy, but the | 
Spirit was to guide them into all the truth, | 
They might forget many of their Master’s 
sayings, but the Holy Ghost was to bring all 1 
things to their remembrance, whatever Christ 
had said to them. They might on some special 
occasion long to know the future — the Spirit 
was to show them things to come. He helped 
them in all things and on all occasions ; ana in 
their blissful exi3erience he was indeed the 
Comforter : especially as his presence with 
them was the promised solace for their Lord’s 
absence. And still to the church is he the 
Paraclete, the great promise of the New Testa- 
ment; st^ in accordance with the promise 
of Christ, is he given to convince of sin, 
righteousness, and judgment, to enlighten and 
sanctify, and to impart hope and consolation 
to the true disciides of Christ, by exciting in 
their minds holy desires and aspirations, and 
causing them to trust continually, and without 
wavering, in his grace and love. In the re- 
maining passage (1 John ii. 1) it is translated 
advocate, and applied to our Saviour. The 
word comfort, as its composition denotes, 
literally means to “strengthen.” The wonl 
translated comfort in Job ix. 27 is rendered 
“recover strength” in Ps. xxxix. 13. In old 
treason law the accessory after the fact is said 
to “comfort,” that is, strengthen, the iwincipal 
traitor. 

COMMANDMENTS. (See Law.) 

Commandments, ten. (See Ten. ) 

COMMON. 1. The same as unclean in 
Hebrew phraseology. (See Clean.) 2. The 
word is also used in reference to that peculiar 
disposition of pr^erty which characterized the 
infant Christian Church, and which is described 
in Acts ii. 44, 45: “All that believed had 
all things common, and sold their possessions 
and goods, and parted them to all men, as 
every man had need.” This language does 
not imply that there was a community of goods 
in the early Church, or that such-a state of 
tnings existed by any inspired precept or con- 
stitution, The sale of a patrimony was only 
optional, and the seller might retain part of 
the price. The sin of Ananias lay not in 
keeping a portion of the money got for his 
possession, but in falsehood, in affirming that 
what he handed over to the apostles was the 
whole proceeds of his estate. The apostles 
were intrusted with the distribution of the 
money. This abandonment of projierty and 
conversion of it into money, which was put 
into a general fund, arose from the necessities 
of the Church and the imminent dangers which 
surroimded the Christian profession. Life 
was insecure, and property might be easily 
forfeited by tne exacting and merciless laws of 
penecution. Still, the spirit of brotherhood, 
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which led to this practice, is ever to lie com- 
mended. Their love was fresh and glowing, 
and then did the world receive a lesson of the 
nobleness, dignity, and fervour of Christian 
discipleship. This state of things did not last 
long. In the sixth chapter of the Acts there 
is an account of a distribution of alms to the 
widows, but not a word is said of a common 
stock for the support of the whole body of 
believers. We find in Acts xii. 12 that Mary 
liossessed a house at Jerusalem, which we 
cannot suppose to have been purchased at the 
general cost. These facts plainly show that 
\ve are not to imagine, even in this first Chris- 
tian society, a renunciatit)n of all private pro- 
perty. Probably a union of this kind existed 
among the persons who attended the Saviour, 
and ministered to his necessities (Luke viii. 3). 

COMMUNION (1 Cor. x. IG) — intimate 
fellowship and communication, such as is ex- 
pressed in John xv. 1-7 ; xvii. 10, 21-2G; Rom. 
xii. 4,5; 2 Cor. xiii. 14; 1 John i. 3. As the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper furnishes both 
the opportunity and the motive (John xiii. 34 ; 
XV. 12) to this mutual love and confidence, it 
is called, by way of distinction, “the com- 
munion.” 

COMPANIES TRAVETiLINa^“<mrr/- 
ling companies of Dcdanim'’' (Isa. xxi. 13). 
These words refer to tlie common inodes of 
conveying merchandise in Arabia. The mer- 
chants travelled in bands for mutual protec- 
tion. In Gen. xxxvii. 25 we read of a com- 
pany or caravan of Ishmaclites. Indeed, down 
tothe])resent day the people of the East travel 
in bands, as of old, when the mother of Jesus 
sought her son, supposing him to be in the 
“company.” These caravans arc frequently 
met with by modern travellers in Arabia and 
Judea; nay, Europeans are often obliged at 
the present day, for protection’s sake, to form 
a portion of them. 

^ CONCISION (Phil iii. 2). The Egyptians, 
Edomites, and otlicis practised a]>artial or im- 
perfect circumcision. It was a mere cuitinfj, 
and not to be regarded as a seal of the covenant, 
or as, in any sense, a compliance with the law. 
The apostle denominates j)ersons who do this, 
the concision — which implies in itself, and from 
its connection, that they degraded themselves, 
and were to be shunned as false and corrupt ; 
or rather, if the abstract is used for tlie con- 
[ Crete, the apostle employs on purpose a term 
to cast contempt on the ordinance which the 
' Jews prized so highly. Viewed as a divinely- 
appointed rite belonging to the old dispensa- 
tion, it is the circumcision; regarded as a 
ceremony, to which, as a mere physical opera- 
tion, unbelieving Jews attiiche<I salvation, but 
to which Christians were not to be bound, it is 
the concision. 

CONCUBINE (2 Sam. xvi. 22)-by the 
Jewisli law, a lawful wife, of a secondary or 
inferior rank, and consequently neither re- 
garded nor treated as the matron or mistress 
of the house. Concubines were not betrothed 
or wedded with the usual solemnities and cere- 
monies which attended marriage, and they 
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and t}i« children of the wife were i^referred to 
the child of the concubine in the distribution of 
the inheritance, though such a child was not 
branded with illegitimacy. Where x>olygamy 
was tolerated — as it was among the Jews — 
the i)ermisHion of concubinage would not seem 
so much at war with the interej-ts and ])reserva- 
tion of society. The Go.^pil rc^loies the 
sao" d institution of marriage to it^. original 
character (Gen. ii. 21; Matt. \ix. 1 Gor. 
vii. 2), and concuhinag<‘ i.nik»*d with forni- 
cation and adultery. (See Guild.) 

GOXGEMNATION (John iii. 19). This 
term, in its ordinary accejitation, describes the 
state of a man who is not only adjudged to be 
guilty, but has had passed on him the sentence 
of the la, w. luinndfTU prisons there is often 
found a N'vuid or ajMitiuent ayiproxiriated to 
.•^ucli i»ii^oiit i.s li.ue received their sentence, 
and are awaiting its ex* < "d it is called 

“the condemned ward.' ^pel regards 

all mankind as offender- .^^.vo.^t God’s law. 
Their guilt is unquestionable, and the sentence 
IS permanent and universally the same. ‘ ‘ The 
soul that sinneth it shall die” (Ezek. xviii. 20). 
'Phere may be jiardon or reprieve, under human 
law, in consequence of the imiierfection of all 
human governments and laws ; but everything 
in the condemnation of the sinner is j^erfectly 
just and right; and injustice would be done if 
he were not punished exactly according to law. 
So that if his guilt can be removed, or can- 
celled, or taken from him, it must be by a 
process which no finite mind could anticipate 
or conceiM*. ]iroco*is the Gospel makes 

known to us; and ■well is it called “good 
tidings of great joy.'’ (Gunq). John iii. 19; 
V. 24 ; Kom. v. 10‘ 18 ; viii. 1). The effect 
of faith in Christ on the believer himself is 
to place him in a state of justification before 
God. Nothing of this kind can possibly occur 
under human governments, nor can it be illus- 
trated by any analogy. The believer feels it, 
and rejoices and triunqdis in it. It is because 
of the ab^oiM c all K'^niiblancc or analogy 
between the 1 >i\ me di''{'cn''ati('n, in this case, 
and hnnian laws and xtroceedings, that we find 
tlie worils justify, justified, and justification 
oi>]>o.scd to the terms coiulemn. condemned, 
.iii'l condemnation (I'.xod wm 7. Dent. 
\vv 1; 1 Ki. vili. .51. .52, lhn\. wii. 15; 
Matt. xii. 37; lloin. ii. 13; iii. 4; v. 17, 18; 
\ 111. 30, ikb 34). (See Justify.) 

(T)NDIJIT (Tsa. xxwi. 21, or .aqueduct of 
“the Upper pool in the lu^hw.tv <if tlu' fuller's 
licld." p'oinp. 2 Ki. \\. ‘2‘t, Xoh. iii. 10; 
Isa. vii. 3; xxii. 9, 111. d'hc touutain of 

Siloah, or Gilion, which nso" .it tin' fovit ot 
nionut ]Moriah, forineil twvi p«)ols, oalh-d tin- 
“upper jiodl’’ (I->;i. M! .‘5i. “luce's pool' 
(Neh. n. 11), and the “ low t r j v>ol ’ (Ga. \\n. 
9). One ot these pools is mentioned, John ix. 
7. Tile aiiueduct which connected the upper 
pool with the fountain, or with the lower iiool, 
or with the cit\ , is called “the conduit of the 
upper pool; ’ aud, to make liabshakeh’s posi- 
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tion still more certain, it is added that h^ 
stood in the highway or street that led to the 
fuller’s field. This was doubtless an enclosure 
in the vicinity of the soft water of the Gihon, 
appropriated to the drying and bleaching of 
clothes. The phrase might refer also to the 
conveyance of \vaters from Solomon'^ pooG to 
the city. (S e r. S i lo a m. ) 

GONEY (l)eut. xiv. 7). Bochart supposes 
this animal to be the Jerboa. Jerome says of 
it— “ These animals are a kind of animal not 
larger than a hedgehog, resembling a mouse 
and a bear” (the latter, I sujjpose, in the 



climsiness of its feet), “whence in r.-dcstine 
it is called the bear niuu-^c ; .md there 
is great abundance of this genus in those 
countries, and they are wont to dw ell in the 
caverns of the rocks and e.aves of the earth.” 
The coneiij which a ini-tran-'lation, is now 
generally believed to be the wubar. Instead 
of holes, these animals .«eem to delight in tha 
clefts of the rock. They are gregarious, and 
frequently several dozens of them sit upon tha 
great stones at the m< mths of caves and w’arm 
themselves in the .sun, or come out and enjoy 
the freshness of the evening. They do not 
stand uxiright iqion their feet, but seem to 
steal along as in fear, their belly being close to 
the ground, advancing a few steps at a time, 
and then jMU.-'ing. They have something very 
mild, feeble-like, and timid in their deport- 
ment, are gentle and easily tamed. It is known 
in natural history a.s the Hyrax Syriacus. Wil- 
son, lie relates in his LamU nf the BiUc, 
believes Inniself to be the first among modern 
travellers that actually noticed this little anim.al 
wdthin the bounds of the 'Holy Laud. It is 
very i>loutifnl in \rabia Betraea. The Hebrew 
name i^ and the early Phoenician 

marinei ^ seeing the coasts of 

the West mtested by rabbits, mistook them 
for the animals so well known in their own 
country, and ^ve to the land that produced 
them a significant name, derived from their 
number, and called it Snaphanieh, “ rabbit- 
liuiii" which Shaphauieh, iu course of time, 
and by change of pronunciation, became 
1 1 ispauia— Spain. 

CH)NGREGATION (Xnm. xv. l.i). The 
word means the entire thevKiatic eunununity 
of the circumcised, and along w ith them jirob- 
ably some strangers wdio \vere within their 
gates. It seems, in an official sense, to have 
consisted i>f representatives from all tne tribes 
and their princes or hereditary rulers, and it 
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poswsaed, under Grod, the king, legislative and 
judicial powers. The parliamentary* assembly 
was summoned by blast of trumpet : the peal 
of one trumpet summoning the higher house, 
or “heads of thousands,” and that of two 
tnimpets summoning the congregation or depu- 
ties. Seventy elders were at length selected 
as a permanent board, and on them the San- 
hedrim was afterwards modelled. The word 
occurs only once in the New Testament (Acts 
xiii 43), and there means the assembled wor- 
shippers in a synagogue. 

CONIAH. (See Jehoiachin). 

CONSCIENCE (Acts xxiv. 16) is that 
within us which judges of the moral character 
of our actions, and approves or censures, con- 
demns or justifies us accordingly (Rom. ii. 15). 
This tribunal is established in the breast of 
every man. It may, however, be weakened, 
perverted, stupefied, defiled, and hardened in 
various ways; and its decisions are more or 
less clear, just, and imperative, according to 
the de^ee of improvement in the understand- 
ing and heart, and especially according to the 
degree in which its i)urity and sensitiveness 
have been preserved and cultivated (John viii. 
9; Actsxxiii. 1; xxiv. IG; Eoni. ix. 1; 1 Tim. 
i 5). ^ , 

Conscience is used in Scripture with the 
following epithets, among others : — 

Conscience, Good (1 Tim. i. 5)— that is, 
charity springs out of a conscience which is 
faithful to its charge, which has not been 
perverted, but bears cordial witness to the 
honesty and purity of our Christian resolu- 
tions. 

Conscience, PURE. “Holding the myste^ 
of the faith in a pure conscience” (I Tim. iii. 
9) — that is, with perfect consciousness of the 
smcerity of their professions, with thorough 
feeling that they had received Christianity 
in its power as a rule of faith not to be 
doubted, as a law of life not to be transgressed. 

Conscience, defiled. “Unto the pure 
all things are pure; but unto them that arc 
defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure; but 
even their mind and conscience is defiled” 
(Titus i. 15)— that is, their moral sense is so 
degraded and perverted, that it pronounces 
actions to be good which are wholly vicious 
and corrupt. 

Conscience, weak (1 Cor. viii. 7). A weak 
conscience is one which is ill-informed, whose 
perceptions are neither acute nor sagacious, 
and which in many things leaves its possessor 
in hesitation, and so inflicts misery upon him. 
The persons referred to by Paul had a secret 
oonvid:ion that an idol was a kind of divinity, 
and yet scrupled not to eat meat offered to it. 
Their conscience had not power enough to in- 
duce them to abstain from an act of whose 
idolatrous nature they had a lurking sus- 
picion. 

CONSECRATE, CONSECRATION 
j^xod. xxxii. 29 ; Lev. vii. 37). ITie tribe of 
Levi was consecrated to the priesthood with 
the most solemn and imi^smg ceremonies. 
Vessels (Josh. vi. 19), profits (imeah iv. 13), 
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fields (Lev. xxvii. 28), cattle (2 Chr. xxix. 33), 
individuals (Num. vi. 9-13 ; 1 Sam. i. 11, 28), 
and nations (Exod. xix. 6), were anciently 
consecrated or set apart to sacred purposes. 
(See Priest.) 

CONVERSATION. ^ In the old sense in 
which this word is used in Scripture, it signi- 
fies the whole course and tenor of a man’s 
life, as seen in intercourse with his fellow-men 
(Gal. i. 13; Eph. iv. 22; 1 Pet. i. 15). In 
Phil. iii. 20, however, another Greek term is 
employed with miite a different meaning. The 
apostle says, “ Our conversation is in heaven ;” 
the Avord so rendered denoting the right of a 
citizen — our citizenship is in heaven. We are 
strangers here and pilmdms ; but in heaven we 
are to be citizens, dwellers with every privilege 
and Avithont interruption. 

CONVERSION (Acts xv. 3), or turning 
from one state, pursuit, inclination, or direc- 
tion, to another. In the Gospel use of the 
term, and apart from technical theology, it 
denotes that change in the dispositions, 
thoughts, desires, and objects of affection, 
which takes place in the lieart of the sinner 
when the Holy Spirit convinces him of his sin- 
fulness, and leads him, by His sacred influences, 
to bate sin and to forsake every evil and false 
way, and, at the same time, persuades him to 
yield to the claims Avhicli God his SaAUour 
justly and graciously makes to his heart and 
life. The same thing is signified by the term 
new birth or regeneration. The Scriptures 
describe mankind as alienated from God, 
as having the understanding tlarkened and 
blinded, and as being dead in tn s}>asses and 
sins. Hence the corresponding force and iier- 
tinency of the terms by av hich tlie cliaiigo is 
described; such as “created,” “renewed” 
(Ejih. iv. 23, 24); “restored to sight” (Eph. i. 
18; Rev. iii. 18); and “ raised from the dead” 
(John V. 21-24 ; Eph. ii. 1). 

Such a change as is implied in conversion is 
necessary to the enjoyment of heaven. Re- 
generation is the imj)lantation new or divine 
life by the Spirit of God ; conversion is the 
result of this great and blissful change, and 
sanctification is the subsequent process by 
which holiness so begun is gradually fostered 
and matured. 

CONVOCATION— a Avord, with the excep- 
tion of Isa. i. 13, used only in tlie books of 
Moses. The i^hrase “holy convocation” often 
occurs in reference to the national gatherings 
at the great religious festival, to show th^ 
solemn religious or ecclesiastical character. 

COOS (Acts xxi. 1). the name of a small 
island and city of Greece, 25 miles long and 10 
broad. It lies near the south-west point of 
Asia Minor, and alxmt 40 miles north-west of 
Rhodes. Herod highly favoured it. The 
capital, called Scandariiim, was built on a 
promontory on the north-east coast. It was 
formerly noted for its fertility, for its Avines 
and silkworms, and for a peculiar manu- 
facture known as Coan vestments, as well as 
for being the birthplace of two eminent men. 
Apelles and Hippocrates* It is now called 
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Stanohio, and is still famous for lemons and 
mimles. 

COPING (1 Ki. vii. 9)— the top course or 
finish of a wall. It is usually of flat or semi- 
circular bricks or hewn stone, projecting be- 
yond the face of the wall, and lorming an 
ornament similar in effect to the capital of a 
column. 

COPPER (Ezra viii. 27) — a well-known 
metal, but not now, as it was once, x>recious as 
gold. The word translated copper in this pas- 
sage is uniformly, save in Jer. xv. 12, elsewhere 
rend .ed brass; coppersmith (2 Tim. iv. 14) 
is a general term. (See Brass.) Palestine 
abounded in copper, and David amassed a 
large quantity of it for the building and furni- 
ture of the temple. Some peculiar compositions, 
such as bronze, were also early kncnvn. 

Anciently copi)cr was employed for all the 
purposes for wliich we now use iron. Arras 
and tools for husbandry and the mechanic 
arts were all of this metal for many age.s. 
Job speaks of bows of cox)per (xx. 24); and 
when th(^ i’hilistines had Samson in their 
power, they bound him with fetters of 
copper. 

ill Ezra viii. 27 are mentioned “two vessels 
of cox>per, i)recious as gold.” The Sejituagiiit 
renders it o-/v£u?) yaXKou (tt/X/Ioi/to?; theVulgate 
and Castalio, following the Arabic, ^^rasa (r7'is 
fulgentis;^' and the Syriac, rases of Corinthian 
brass. It is more probable, however, that this 
brass was not from (V)rintli, but from Persia or 
India, which Aristotle describes in these terms, 
— “It is sai<l that there is in India a brass so 
shining, so pure, so free from tarnish, that its 
colour differs nothing from that of gold. It is 
even said, that among the vessels of Darius 
there were some rcsjiecting which the sense of 
smelling alone miglit determine whether they 
were gold or brass.” Bochai’t is of o]nnion 
that this is the chasmal of Ezek. i. 27, the 
ya\Ko\i(iavov of Rev. i. 15, and the elcctrum of 
tne ancients. It is, however, generally thought 
to be a compound substance; and those who sjieak 
of it as such distinguish it into three kinds— in 
the first, gold was the jirevailing metal; in the 
second, silver; in the third, gold, silver, and 
coiiper were ctpially blended. This compo.si- 
tion w^as very famous ; extolled for its beauty, 
its solidity, its rarity ; it was even xireferred ti» 
gold itself. It was capable of receiving an 
exquisite polish; and might be the metal used 
for the mirrors mentioned in Exod. xxxviii. 8; 
Job xxxvii. 18 ; Isa. ii. 3. 

Ezekiel (xxvii. 13) BX)eaks of the merchants 
of Javan, Jubal, and JMesech as bringing 
vessels of copjier to the markets o/ —people 
situated tow'ards Mount Caucasus, where 
copper mines are worked at this day. 

COR. (See Measures.) 

CORAL (Ezek. xxvii. 16) was an article of 
Tyrian merchandise, and is well kno\\m as a 
marine production, found in almost every 
Variety of shape and size, and some increasing 
to such an extent as to form the basis of 
islands, or to stretch out in dangerous reefs for 
many miles. It is capable of being worked up 
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into beads and other omamentfc , for which use 
the red species is the most valuable. Job 
mentions it in connection with pearls (Job 
xxviii. 18 ). 

This production is the work of an insignificant 
animal, which secretes from its own substance 
a rocky dwelling, whicli is afterwards its tomb. 
Myriads of myriads untold of these imited 
form reefs and islands. The animalcule itself 
is scarcely so large as a xun’s head ; it is star- 
shaped, is of a soft gelatinous structure, and 
myriads of them unite in their operations to form 
a single branch of coral. By examining a i)iece 
of coral, its surface will be found dotted wuth 
small star - like 
openings : each 
of these con- 
tains a single 
animal, and the 
space which sev- 
ers them from 
each other is cov- 
ered by a very 
thin membrane. 

These animal- 
cules have the 
power of secret- 
ing limy matter 
from the w*aters of the ocean ; thej’ arc inces- 
santly at action, and many of the reefs rise 
several feet in the coui'se f)f a few' years. Tliey 
do not commence tlieir labours at great depths, 
but attach their structures to rocks from 60 to 
100 feet below' the surface; and thus the coral 
reefs jjartake of the shape of the submarine 
ridge.s on which they are founded. 

Coral aboundt'd in the Red Sea. Professor 
Ehrenlierg says tlierc are many species of coral 
in that locality, and himself saw' and collected 
one hundred and ten kinds. As to the ap- 
lo.arance of those beds of corahs in the Red Sea> 
le adds — 

“ They are sometimes found in one unbroken 
chain near the coast, sometimes they run in 
parallel lines into the sea. . . . These reefs 

are most numerous on the Arabian coast, half- 
way down the Red Sea. . . . All coral 

banks in the Red Sea are flat, and run par- 
allel with the surface of the w'ater. . . . 

Large fields of coral reef have a striking and 
jileasing effect wlien seen under favourable 
circumstances, at low' water and in a quiet 
sea. They appear like meadow's covered “with 
flowers, in the midst of which the bark is 
gliding along, without one knowing, indeed, 
w'hich of those flow'ors to contemplate mosf^ 
and of which to take a drawing and fix in 
colours, as the next often seems to be morf 
brilliant than its neighbour.” 

Pliny, in his Natural History, gays of 
“The Indians value coral as highly as w« 
value pearls. Their priests and predictors 
attribute to it even something sacred, and 
affirm that it has the virtue of protecting 
from dangers those who carry it ; so that two 
things contribute to render it valuable — super- 
stition and beauty.” 

CORBAN (Mark viL 11). This Hebrew 
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word, left untranslated in our version, si^ifies 
a gift or thing consecrated to or his ser- 
vice. It seems the Jews permitted such an 
abuse to be made of this ceremony of conse- 
cration, that a child was permitted to deny the 
request of his parents, or withhold assistance 
from them in their distress, merely on the 
pretence that what they asked or needed was 
consecrated to God. Nay, it would seem 
they sometimes exempted their whole sub- 
stance from any contribution to the support of 
their parents ; and said, concerning anything 
and everything that could assist them, it is 
corbaUy or devoted to God, and thus i)ut from 
them natural affection and broke the fifth 
commandment. 

CORDS. (See Ropes.) 

CORIANDER SEED (Exod. xvi. .31). The 
coiiander plant is 
^ native oi China 
south of 
Europe, but nat- 
^ uralized in Eng- 

land, princijially 
Essex. The 
seeds are glolnilar, 
and when dry are 
^ ])leasant to the 
taste and smell, 
^ often sold 

])y confectioners 
^ encrusted with su- 

gar. W e are told 
that the particles of manna w ere shaped like 
coriander seed. 

CORINTH (Acts xviii. 1) — a renowned 
and voluptuous city of ancient Greece, in 
which Paul resided a year and a half, and 
where he founded a famous church to 'vvliicli 
he afterwards addressed two of his longest 
epistles. Tlie “city of the two seas” lay 
about 45 miles west from Athens, on an 
isthmus, with a seaport on each side— Le- 
chseum, about a mile distant, on its western, 
and Cenchrea, about 8 miles distant, on its 
eastern shore. It was a tliriving entr<*i)ot for 
the commerce betw'een northern and southern 
Greece, and it had been in other days a 
strong military post, the key of the Pelopon- 
nesus. The famous isthmus was about 3^ 
miles in breadth at its narrowest iioint ; 
and boats being sometimes conveyed across it 
from the Ionian to the H^gean sea, it re- 
sembled in this respect those necks of land 
in Scotland called Tarliet — from two words 
meaning, “to draw the boat.” Thus, in 1203. 
the Norwegians sailed up Loch Long, dragged 
Idieir Ixiats over the isthmus of Tarbet, under 
2 miles in breadth, and launching them upon 
Loch Lomond, slew and plundered the natives, 
who had taken refuge on its islands, and had 
never dreamed of such a stratagem. But the 
importance of Corinth as a i^itary station 
had almost ceased when it passed under the 
Roman yoke. Its citadel, Acrocorinthus, 2,000 
feet high, rising as abruptly as the rock of 
Xhxmb^ton, and not unlike it, still remains a 
ptcsninent feature in the landscape. 
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Corinth was at the time of the apostle's visit 
the residence of the Roman proconsul, and Gal- 
lic, the brother of Seneca, hwd the office< In its 
best days it had been depraved in the extreme. 
Its obsceneimpuritieshaapassed into a proverb, 
and from its very name a word was coined to 
denote W’anton indulgence. The Isthmian 
games in its vicinity brought crowds of dis- 
solute strangers to it, and a thousand priest- 
esses or courtezans had been attached to the 
temple of Venus. The basest passions were 
consecrated in this city, which has riven to 
architecture its most florid order ; and the tub 
in w’liich Diogenes kenneled in the principal 
promenade, w'as a surly protest against sur- 
rounding pomp and luxury. Many changes 
had passed over it, but its immoral character 
was unaltered : it still delighted in show and 
pleasure. The consul Mumniius had luirned 
it, hut Julius (\esar rebuilt it, and peopled it 
as a Roman colony. The h])<»i1s of the city — 
the work of the i)()tter and silversmith— were 
j)rized at Rome as far surpassing anything 
that Italy could produce. If Athens wa.s 
wholly given to idolatry, (^)rinth was wholly 
given to lust and revel, and one of the fainoius 
of its abandoned women liad a splendid tomb 
in the outskirts. Nor had it been in reality 
less idolatrous than Athens. Neptune W'as 
the presiding deity of the maritime city; it 
had its sacred fountain, where Bellerophon 
had captured the winged stt'cd Pegasus ; tem- 

i des and gods were abundant; chariots of 
diiethon and the Snii, with statues of Apollo 
and Venus. The s]dendour of its arts and its 
architecture was almost incredible. Profane 
liistorians .speak of it as the light and ornament 
of all Greece. It was not less remarkable, 
however, for its corruption and licentious- 
nes.s. Vice reigned without molestation, and 
luxury had corrupted all classes of the 
])opulation. Eemale modesty ^vas almost 
haiiislied. Iiuleed, so proverbially profligate 
did the city become, that the very name 
of Corinthian, api)lied to a female, was in- 
famous. 

This was its comijit state when Paul ar- 
rived there, not far from a. d. 52, as a Chris- 
tian missionary. In this city he lalsnircd 
with great success, and \v ith many tokens 
the divine blessing. 

A traveller who visited CVirinth in 1821 says, 
it liad hardly any occupants except soldiers; 
and that though a few ruins remain to attest 
the ancient magnificence of the city, they 
are rapidly disapjiearing. 3’he fragments of 
capitals and columns are employed to build 
the houses of the Turks ; and tlie wrought side 
of the richest specimens of architecture are 
found turned inwards! 

During the revolutionary war of Greece 
Corinth was frecjueiatly taken and burnt, .so 
that not a column of the Corinthian order 
exists in the place from which it derives its 
name. Seven columns of the old temple are 
still standing, fluted and of the Doric order, 
though wanting in height the usual proportion 
to the diameter; built prolmbly before 
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orrler had attained its i)erfecti<)n, and long 
before the Corinthian order was invented; 
though when it was built, by whom, or to 
what god it was consecrated, antiquaries can- 
not agree in deciding. Contrasted with these 
solitary columns of an unknown antiquity 
are ruins of vesterday. The old name has 
been corruptccl into Gortho. 

The story that Corinthian brass originated 
here, from the accidental fusion of different 
metals, when the city was first taken and 
destroyed by fire, is fabulous. The com- 
position so called was known long before that 
event. (See BraSvS, Copper.) 

CORINTHIANS, I. Epistle to. During 
his first missionary tour in Europe the a|K)stle 
abode a year and six months in Corinth, 
labouring in the preaching of the Gospel and 
in the conversion of sinners. His exertions 
were successful cliietiy among the poorer classes, 
and not among the wise men, the mighty and 
the noble. At Corinth he found Aquila and 
Priscilla, who were without doubt very useful 
assistants in the w'ork of evangelization. Tu- 
mults were ocea n lu il ni the city by Paul’s 
spiritual industn . tin \t ngeful and malignant 
spirit of his own countrymen w^as roused 
against him, and he was dragged without 
warrant to the tribunal of the Roman Pro- 
cnii^nl. (Scr C VI I in) Paul seems to have 
l)»-cn Miccrrdfd m roiiiith by Alxillos, \\lu>'-c 
(*lo(iuence and scriptural power must liave 
aided the infant cause. If Paul planted, 
Apollos w'atered. But the church, so highly 
favoured, did not long retain its purity, its 
unity, its sincere attachment to evangelical 
doctrine. 'Tidings of this -woful change had 
been brought to the apostle by them “ of the 
house of Chloe,” perhaps by Ai>ollos himself. 


and also by Fortunatus, Stephanas, and Achai- 
cus. The heart of Christ’s honoured servant 
was deeply ^eved by such reports ; but 
he did not idly bewail them, he at once 
resolved to correct the errors and reform 
the inconsistent jiractices of the Corinthian 
church. 

The apostle had heard that the church at 
Corinth was broken into various contending 
parties, “Now this I say, that every one of 

f oil saith, I am of Paul, and I of ApoUos, and 
of Cephas, and I of Christ” (1 Cor. i. 12). 
Such disastrous schism was fatal to improve- 
ment and prosperity, and could not but meet 
with i’auls St ceii'-ure and reprobation. 
The chiiacttr and oiunions of these 

jealous factions aie not CiXsily imderstood. 
Some suppose that the party who named them- 
selves after Paul were not only attached to his 
] * 11 , < > 1 * to his style of thought and utterance, 

I'ut «*'-poeially to his peculiar views and modes 
of illustrating divine truth in all its noble free- 
dom and universal adajitations. while those who 
took Peter for their w atchwvud might be more 
inclineel to recent' t in ntiainty in connection 
with a Jewish ti* iiu iit, niul might boldly 
claim for their pativu the apostle of the 
circumcision. Perhaps the Apollos party set 
tlieiiihelves in array against the Pauline party 
oil necduiit t'f foolish preference for tl < 

I'ci^oiial a]>p« ai.nu and fluent elocution 
Apolhis, ftir iiiurs bodily “presence 
weak, and his Bjieech contemptible.” But 
how should any J'arty give themselves the 
ii.niit' of ('hint*' Was it because rem. lining 
neutr.il in (I e luitKt t>f inisceinly \\ rangliu'j:s, 
and discanling all hiimau authority and predi- 
lections, they held by Him as their one Master, 
the only King and Head, or did they merely 
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as a faction take his hallowed name to distin- partake of meats offered to idols if he were 
guish and sanctify some of their little and established in knowledge and faitl^ being fully 
unworthy pectiliarities ? The latter opinion is convinced that idols are nothing. But he limits 
the more probabl^from the way in which they the exercise of Christian freedom. Care must 
are mentioned They seem to have been as be taken that a weaker brother shall not be 
bigoted and unjustifiable as any of their Pet- offended ; for an action perfectly harmless in 
tine or Pauline antagonists. The Christ-party itself ceases to be a matter of indifference 
are not saved from reprehension by the name when the doing of it offers violence to the 
they assumed. Among various opinions as to feelings or prejudices of a tender conscience, 
the peculiar tenets of this sect, we may On the other hand, he says, no one should par- 
hazard a hypothesis that they professed to take of a feast held in a heathen temple, he- 
eling to the reputed personal teaching of the cause every Christian who is present at the 
Son of Cod, in contradistinction from the idol feasts makes himself virtually a partaker 
religious lessons imparted by the apostles. This of the idolatrous worship, and is so far a 
opinion corresponds to some extent with the heathen. “Ye cannot drink the cup of the 
notion of Neander, who says there was at Lord and the cup of devils : ye cannot be par- 
Corinth such a paji;y desirous of attaching takers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of 
themselves to Christ alone, independently of devils.” Still every Christian might be present, 
the apostles, who constructed in their own way \yithout scruple, at a private entertainment 
a Christianity different from that aimoimced given by a heathen, ana eat whatever should 
by the apostles. We may imagine different ways be set before him, without asking any questions 
in which they proceeded. They might for this about the origin of the food provided. But if 
object make use of a collection of the sayings any scrupulous guest should say, when ^ parti- 
of Christ which had fallen into their hands, cular disii was brought forward — “This meat 
and set what they found there in exposition to has been offered in sacrifice to an idol,” the 
the apostolic character ; or they might i)retend Christian is exhorted in that case to abstain 
to derive their Christianity from an inward from the food, not on accoimt of his own con- 
source of knowledge, either a supernatural in- science, but out of regard to the conscience of 
ward light or the light of natural reason, the other. 

either a more mystical or a more rational It appears that the Corinthian church had 
direction. largely enjoyed spiritual ^fts— gifts liable to 

But not only had these venal parties filled be abused by human x^ride and perversity, 
the Corinthian church with strife and confu- On this subject the directions contained in this 
sion — several of its members had also grossly epistle are coitions and well-timed. Nay more, 
violated the law of Christ. Sins against the Paul enjoins the utmost decorum Ijoth on 
law of chastity had become frequent scandals, men and women in the Christian assemblies, 
and in one case a son had become connected Christianity did not abrogate the ordinary 
with his father’s wife. A sx:>irit of litigation national customs : women, though elevated and 
had at the same time crept in among them, freed by the Gospel, were still to wear their 
and they carried their suits before the heathen veils in the Christian assemblies. And, lastly, 
magistrates. The Lord’s Supper had been pro- there were some at Corinth who denied the 
faned, and the love feast, which was generally doctrine of a general resurrection, i)erhaps 
observed before it, or at least in union with it, taking the term in a figurative sense, and 
had been stained by this prevalent degeneracy, referring it to that change of heart which is 
Both were scenes of shameless excess and selfish a resurrection from death. These 

indulgence. All these sins are fearlessly ex- heretics are x^oiiitodly addressed, and the 
posed by the apostle, and showm to be contrary nullity and hdsehood of their views fully 
to the spirit and jnactice of the Gospel, and pointed out by a process of clear and connected 
wholly inconsistent with the Christian charac- reasoning, based ui^on the admitted fact that 
ter and profession. Mingled up with these are Jesus rose from the de.'id according to the 
other topics on which the apostle delivers his Scriptures. 

min d, and on which his opinion had been asked. Thus this treatise is full of “doctrine” and 
since he names them, “ the things whereof ye “ reproof.” Its language is equal to its theme, 
wrote unto me.” These things were delicate It is fraught with instruction and appeal. It 
points on which the church desired information, enlightens while it convinces, soothes as it 
and the apostle lays down rules, as cautious as terrifies, descending to plain suggestions and 
they are salut^, as wise as they are benign, rising to the sublimer heights and aspects of 
respecting cehbacv, matrimony, and divorce, divine truth. Surely the contending i^arties, 
Rurther, some of the Gentile converts, pre- on reading it, must have felt ashamed of their 
euming on their freedom under the Gospel, not unhallowed rivalry. The licentious must have 
only ate without scruple the meat that was blushed for their vices, the arrogant for their 
sold in the market, after it had been dedicated pride, while the impugners of the resurrection 
to idols, but went so far as to partake of the must have felt that their philosophy was false 
feasts held in heathen temples where such and their scepticism alike unsound in its foun- 
flesh was set before the guests. This gave dation and dark and foreboding in its pros- 
offence to the J ewish Christians, whose weak pects. This epistle was probably written 
consciences naturally revolted at the conduct from Ephesus between the years 66 and 69. 
in question. But the appstlo says one might CORINTHIANS, II. Epistlk to. The 
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first letter of Paul to the Corinthian church 
had not been without fruit. I’itus had given 
him the desired information as to its results 
(2 Cor. vii. 14). Several evils had been re- 
formed, and a better spirit among many had 
.sprung up. “For though I made you aon^ 
with a letter, I do not repent, though I ^ did 
rej^ent : for I perceive that the same epistle 
hath made you sorry, though it were but for a 
season ” (2 Cor. vii. 8). Still there lingered in 
the breasts of many a deep hostility against 
the apo-tle. But of them he was not afraid, 
fi)rhe i.ad nothing to conceal and nothing to 
exjdain away. Conscious of his integrity, he 
heeded not the reproaches of his foes ; only he 
^vas wishful that Christ’s cause should not 
suffer. The intelligence communicated by 
Titus led to the composition and transmission 
of the second epistle. Its general contents 
are a reference to his sufferings, and par- 
ticularly his late perils in Asia (2 Cor. i. 16) ; 
then to his repeated purpose of coming to them 
through Macedonia, \\mich purpose remain- 
ed always unaltered, although he had been 
obli<^ed to delay its execution out of tenderness 
t(j them, and partly, also, that he might not 
come sorrowing, but with joy. He forgives 
the individual who had most grieved him, and 
wishes him to be again received in love (2 
Cor. ii. 12). He then opens up the state of his 
mind at Troas, and speaks of the consolations 
afforded him by God, (2 Cor. iii.) He stood in 
need of no letters of recommendation to them ; 
their conversion and his ministry, to which God 
had called him, are his recommendation; not 
a Mosaic ministry, but one which was spiritual : 
on which account he preaches with plainness, 
and none find his doctrine obscure out those 
who shut their eyes against the light (2 Cor. 
iv. 7). Ho is indeed a man, as he deeply feels 
from llio ( ( .)uble8 which encompass him, wliich, 
howo\or, he can endure, being supported by 
the hopes of a future life (2 Cor. v. 11). His 
conscience acciuits him; he had conducted 
himself towai'ds them in love ; and, as Christ 
by his death had reconciled the world to God, 
he had always kept in mind that he was an 
ambassador for the purpose of reconciliation, 
and in all things he had approved himself a 
servant of God (2 Cor. vi. 14). Here he inserts 
a warning against idolatry. He then makes a 
transition to Titus, and the consolation which 
he had l)ronght him. He now laments that 
he liad caused them sorrow; still, the result 
lias been a joyful one (2 Cor. vii. 16). The 
Macedonians nad outstripped them in the 
work of benevoh iu c , Ic hopes they will not 
remain behind-haiid ; w herefore ho sends Titus 
to them, with two very estimable companions. 
He doubts not their readiness to relieve the 
necessities of ilieir pooler bnlluen, (2 Cor. 
ix.) 

In chapter x. he recurs to his own justifica- 
tion, and defends himself against the charges 
of his enemies— viz., that Paul, when present, 
was indulgent, and had courage to be sever© 
only when he was at a distance ; that, thotigh 
he took nt> !>lat('(l recomiH'Use, he yet collected 
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money in the churches. He then draws a 
parallel between himself, in his apostolic office, 
and these false teachers, which he pursues 
with much spirit as far as ch. xii. 19. lb* 
even fears, he continues (i.c., from thi^ 
quarter), scandalous conduct, which, however 
unwillingly, he must treat with severity. He 
concludes with the customary salutations. 
(See Hug’s Introduction to the New Teitament.) 

This epistle was written from some place in 
Macedonia, and but a short period after the 
first, being i3robably carried to Corinth by 
Titus. 

The style of this letter is exceedingly 
eloquent. It is replete with feeling— feeling 
of earnest sympathy, profound attachment, 
and keen reprehension. It combines the ten- 
der and the terrible — ^the vehemence of invective 
and the mild and suasive expressions of 
tionate regard. Paul had indeed pronu 
visit them, but the promise had not Dtun 
fulfilled. How solemnly he rebuts the charge 
of inconsistency which his enemies had on this 
account brougnt against him! Tlv v Liuglicd 
at his reproofs, which, in their opinion, he liad 
given by letter, but durst not have uttered in 
person. How powerfully, and with what 
withering energy, does he repel the insinua- 
tion ! His apostleship had been impugned ; 
and in what glowing terms does he magnify 
his office, enumerate his sacrifices, recount his 
disinterested toils, and detail Ins successes ! 
“I am become a fool in glorying; ye have 
compelled me.” Yet with all his excitement, 
we cannot but admire his di^ty and jiru- 
dence. He is magnanimous in his severity 
and compassionate in his rebukes. 

CORMORANT (Lev. xi. 17) was of the 
unclean class of birds; and its presence u-cd 
in the prophetic writings as an emblem .)f 
ruin and desolation (Isa. xxxiv. 11 ; Zeph. ii. 
14), though the original word in these passages 
is elsewhere tran-sLated pelican. 



The reference is probably to some sea liird ; 
and the Greek name given it by the Alexandrian 
translators may have an allusion to its s\^ift 
and impetuous flight. It seeins to be a mem- 
ber of one of the pelican tribes. 

CORN (Mark iv. 28). This word, iu lb 
Scriptures, is the general name for all >i t 
grain, including ev^en some nf . 
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A **com of wheat” is a seed or kernel of wheat. 
The figurative use of the word com, usually in 
connection with wine and oil, is very frequent, 
as ^ain and wine and olives were the leading 
prcKauctions of the country, in its fields, vine- 
yards, and orchards. Vari(.)us terms are em- 
ployed in Hebrew to represent grain, or corn 
m its cleansed state, ana in its use as a staple 
article of human food (l)eut. xi. 14; x\uii. 4; 
xxviii. 51 ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 28 ; H(vs. ii. 22 ; J oel 
ii. 10). It is probable that grain was used in 
its crude state in tlie early ages of the world. 
This was sometimes done in later times (Matt, 
xii. 1) ; and even nowit is no uncommon thing, 
in passing a field of wheat, to j3hick an ear, 
and after rubbing the husk or beard off, by 
rolling it between the hands, to eat tlie grain, 
which even in that state is very palatable. 
The Jewish law permitted standing cnrYi to be 
iducked by any one passing through it (Dent, 
xxiii. 25) ; and this custom, or right, is still 
respected in some paits of the East. (See 
Bread, Mills.) 

CORNELIITS (Acts x. 1-5) a Roman 
officer residing at Ca3sarea. He was a (I entile 
by birth, but had come tt) the knowledge of 
Israel’s God. His profession led him to Pales- 
tine, and there he may have learned the truths 
of religion. The poor conquered Jew taught 
him the way of salvation, and the Roman 
soldier did not disdain the lesson. Living on 
a subdued territory, and in a garrison uhere 
all the immoral licenses of military life must 
have prevailed, he became “a devout man.” 
His influence extended over his family, for 
“ he feared God with all his house.” His piety 
was no mere profession — “ he gave much alms 
to the people; *’ and his religious life maintained 
its consistency and fervour by a close and con- 
stant devotion — “he prayed to God always.” 
In spite of all the disadvantages of early edu- 
cation and of profession, Conielius, the lioman 
captain, became a child of God, renounced 
idolatry, relinquished polytheism, and attached 
himself to a pure and spiritual faith. His 
sincerity and devoutness were rewarded by a 
supernatural message, informing him how to 
proceed in order to learn the truths of Chris- 
tianity. He was bidden send for Peter, who 
should instruct him and his domestics; still, 
though the highest character is given of him 
as a religious man, he was regarded by the 
Jews as an unclean person (Acts x. 28, 29 ; xi. 
3). Peter had to be v anied and prepared 
by a divine vision, ere he would obey the sum- 
mons and come to Caesarea (Acts x. 11-1(>). 
The command to Peter was, in conseciuence of 
this Vision, obeyed ; and God was pleased by 
his agency to make known to Cornelius the 
plan of salvation through a crucified and risen 
Redeemer. Thus the door of faith was onened 
to the Gentiles ; Cornelius and his family be- 
came converts to the Christian religion, and 
were baptized in the name of the Lord J esus. 
While the apostle addressed them, the miracu- 
lous gifts of the Holy Ghost fell upon them 
even previous to their being baptized. (See 
Cmsvmov.) 
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CORNER (2 Chr. xxviii. 24). The comer 
of the house-top (Prov. xxi. 9) is a narrow 
place exposed to sun and rain, contrasted with 
the wide room or house below. The “ corners 
of Moab,” or any other country (Num. xxiv. 
17 ; Jer. xlviii. 45), mean its capital, cities, &c., 
or the strength and substance of the country, 
“(’ornerof abed” (Amos iii. 12), or the cor- 
ner of a room, was on the elevated part, used 
by night for a bed or couch, and contained the 
most honourable seat. (See Bed.) In the 
passage last cited it figuratively denotes the 
most proud and luxurious of tlie Israelites in 
i Samaria. The corners of the lields were not 
to be fully reaped. In Zech. x. 4 the word 
I “ corner” is used to denote either the corner- 
stone or the most conspicuous part of a build- 
ing, and evidently refers to Christ (Matt. xxi. 
42), wheie he is mentioned as “the head (or 
chief) of the corner,” though the dews, in 
erecting the temple of their faith, rejected him 
as unfit for so imjxn'tant a place. If God is 
true, they must find their error sooner or 
later; “hir other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is .lesus Christ” (1 Cor. 
iii. 11: see also Isa. xxviii. IG). The word 
“corners” is figurativelv em]>loyed to denote 
the whole length and breadth of a country' 
(Ezek. vii. 2), or the w'oild (Isa. xi. 12; Rev. 
\ii. 1). (See Dwelungs.) 

CouXER-SToxE (Job xxxviii. 0). In the 
llSth Psalm there occurs a sjiecial reference 
to (dirist under this aiijiellation,-- “Idie stone 
which the builders refused is Ix'come the head 
stone of the comer. This is the Lord’s doing ; 
it is marvellous in our eyes.” These verses 
may have reference to a real transaction ; and 
whatever may be its emblematical import, the 
event which it describes may have had a literal 
occurrence. 

The ode seems to have been sung in a 
solemn ])roces.sion to the temple, and by the 
Levitical band in responsive chorus. The 
stone styled the “head of tlie corner” was not 
placed on the top of the wall, but in some im- 
jiortant and conspicuous ])osition. Now, when 
the tem[)le was built, a stiuie intended by 
the original designers for this purpose seems 
to have been rejected by the builders, and cast 
aAvay as useless among the rubliish ; but as no 
other stone could be found to supply its ])lace, 
cither from necessity or from divine warning 
the (lesj)ised stone was sought for and built 
into that honourable station to which bj' the 
heavenly architect it had been destined. And 
wdien the gates of the temple were opened, and 
the proces.sion was arranged in its courts, its 
massive buildings and golden ornaments are 
left out of view - though the most ])romment 
beauties of the wonderful fabric-- and by the 
Sjiirit of God this truly wonderful event ia 
commemorated as being the most notable in 
the history of the erection of the sanctuary, as 
proving the minute and surprising care which 
God exercised over his house, and as being 
t3q)ical of future erections no less strange ana 
worthy of celebration. This opinion is in 
genem supported by Michaelis, and seems to 
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meet the approbation of Dr. Pye Smith, by been symbolized and predicted. Peter, in one 
whom he is quoted. of his addresses to the rulers, elders, and 

It has been argued — 1. There is every pre- scribes, affirms — “This is the stone which was 
sumption in favour of such an event. The set at nought of you builders, which is become 
materials of which the temple was framed were the head of the corner.” May we not then be 
all previously prepared (1 Ki. v. 17, 18; vi. 7). warranted in saying that the typical rejection 
The stone intended f(^r the corner might be of the stone by the builders was a real event — 
prepared, and at first slighted on account of its that the treatment of the builders toward this 
insignificance ; yet as no stones were cut or stone was emblematic of the manner in which 
polished on mount Zion, no substitute could be Christ would be hated and despised by the 
procured. The builders might reject the stone Jews; but as this stone was, in spite of the 
which tb^ hewers had intended; and yet, as buildem, restored to its noble purpose in a 
they diirsc use no chisel or hammer to fashion manner which indicated the direct interposition 
another within the sacred precincts, they miglit of Jehovah, so would Jesus, in defiance of 
be obliged to recur to the block which they had Jewish malice and persecution, be anointed as 
contemned. the real foundation of the new spiritual temple 

2. Allusions to such an event seem to be in whicli believers are builded fvs living stones? 
scattered throughout the sacred writings. Christ is thus called a coi'iier-stmie — 1. In 
“Jlehold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a reference to his being the foundation of the 
stone, a trial htone, a ])recious corner-stone, a C'hristian faith (Kph. ii. 20); 2. In reference t<> 
sure foundation” (Inji. xxviii. lb). From tlie the importance and comspicuousness of the 
uuotation of this verse by PetcT in bis Fir.st place he occupies (1 Pet, ii. 6); and, 3. Asa 
fcpistle (ii. (>), its reference is to Jesus, Isaiah jjroiecting corner-stone is likely to he stumbled 
seems to refer to the event depicted by the against, so it is not surprising that the doctrine 
psalmist. Now, wdiat is tlie ground of tliis of Christ and him cnicified would prove an 
figure, and wdiy are so itiany jiroperties ascribed <iffence and a stone of stumbling to unbelievers, 
to the stone? ( 1 ranting tliat all .such (jualities as it ever has been. (Comj). I^a. viii. 14; 
belonged to Me-.siah, yet why select tins figure? Matt. xxi. 44; Rom. ix. 32,33; 1 Cor. i. 23; 
Many figures bad their origin in nature and 1 Pet. ii. 8,) 

reality; and the stone laid in Zion was tried, (‘OUNET (1 Chr. xv. 28) — an instrument of 
or elect, underwent a very He\ ere scrutiny, wius music made of ram's horn, shaped like the 
despised, and afterward honoured, flute, useil by the priests, and giving a loud 

This circumstance, winch miglit appear so sound, for signals for war and for proclamation 
insignificant, (Jod appropriates to himself, as (»f the year of jubilee. Tlie Hebrew word is 
it w.'us indicative of bis special and jusuiliar also rendered trumpet. (See Trumpet.) 
su]>eriiitendeiico. He laid tlie tried corner- td()]\RUPTl()A, MOUNT OF. (See OLIVES, 
.stone, as if no other could claim siudi favour; MOUNT OF.) 

and does not this strange phraseolo<gy agree COTES (2 Chr. xxxii. 28) —“cotes for flocks.” 
with the psalinif^t’s coialusion, — “ This i^. the The word means anv small place for men or 
Ijonl’s doing ; it is marvellous in onr eyes ” ? animals living in -still jireserved in dove-cote. 

Again — “And he shall be for a sanctuarj'; It is the root of onr common, terms, cot, cottage, 
but for a stone of stumbling, and for a rock of COTTAOE (Isa. xxiv. 20) — the same with 
offence, to both the houses of Israel” (Isa. viii. tent, 

14). This ])assago is thus (pioted by the apostle COTTC ^H. (See Bun, Seats.) 

Paul,— “ Behold, 1 l.a\ in Zion a stumbling- COUN( JE (Matt. x. 17) denotes a judicial 
stone and rock of offence” (Ibmi. ix. 33) — words tribunal, and generally the Sanhedrim. It is 
wliich con*e,sj)ond in mi'aning to tho.se of the suppo.seil by some fi) be the same tribunal 
aged Simeon, Behold, this child is set for the which was instituted under Moses (Xum. xi. lb. ) 
fall and rising again of many in Israel.” Paul (See Cong ueu AT ion.) This is tlie opinion of 
interprets rather than cites thi.s passage from the Jew.s. But it wauild ap])e.ar that the 
Isaiah, and refers it to the same event as that Mosaic institute was only temporary, for there 
alluded to by the psalmist, by declaring that it is no allusion to it in the subseipient liistory of 
hapix;ned in Sion. I'he stone was an offence, the Old Testament. The Sanhedrim seems te 
or properly a scandal, to the builders ; it suited have been organized at some period under the 
not their notions of the diimuisituis and qiiali- Maccabees, and it exisU'd in the time of our 
ties of a corner-stone: so (dirist crucifieil, its Saviour, for it is expresslv named, Mark xiii. 
antitype, was to the Jews a stumbling-block. 9; xiv. 55; xv. 1. It wjvs before this tribunal 
The foundation of this figure in its application that onr iHvine Sa\nonr was aiTaigned. It 
to Messiah might be the strangii event which continued, witli diminished powers, till the 
occurred at the first building of the temple. destruction of Jeru.salem. The Sanhedrim was 

3. All the types of the Old Testament w'ere the chief court of the nation, and had e,special 
either real persons, as Moses and David; or cognizance of its religious concerns. It con- 
real things, as the altar or the mercy-seat ; or sisted of seventy or seventy-two members, its 
real places, as Canaan or its temple. Now this president being the bi^h priest, and its mem- 
event was a type. Its fulfihnent is given by uers being named chief priests, elders, and 
Christ himself, according to the harmonious scribes. It sat in the momiiig in or near the 
account of three evangelists, to show the scribes temple. What were its precise powers under 
and elders that their treatment of himself had the Roman government has been matter of 
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dismite. It seems to have lost the power of 
mmcting capital punishment prior to the time 
of our Lora. “ It is not lawful for us,” said 
the Jews, “to put any man to death,” when 
they prompted tne Boman governor to try and 
condemn Jesus. The inferior tribunals were 
very numerous and variously constituted, but 
they all had a peculiar dependence on the great 
Sanhedrim in Jerusalem. They consisted each 
of twenty-three persons, and were found in 
almost ail cities of any size, having in them 
120 inhabitants. To the nature and gradual 
authority and power of such courts our Lord is 
supposed to allude. “Ye have heard that it 
was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not 
kill ; and whosoever shall kill shall be in dan- 
ger of the judgment : but I say unto you, that 
whosoever is angry ^vith his brother w ithout a 
cause, shall be in danger of the judgment: and 
whosoever shall say to his brother, Baca, shall 
be in danger of the council: but whosoever 
shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell 
fire” (Matt. v. 21, 22). That is, whosoever 
shall indulge causeless and unprovoked resent- 
meUt against his Christian brother shall be 
punished with a severity similar to that which 
13 infli cted by the court of judgment ; he who 
shall suffer his passions to transport him to 
great extravagances, so as to make his brother 
the object of derision and contempt, shall be 
exposed to a still more severe punishment, 
corresponding to that which the council im- 
poses; but he who shall load his fellow-Christian 
with odious appellations and abusive language 
shall incur the severest degree of all punish- 
ment, equal to that of being burnt alive in the 
valley of Hinnom. Another body called by 
this name had, as assessors, some special con- 
nection with the Boman governor. Thus 
Festus conferred with them (Acts xxv. 12). 

COUNSELLOB (Lukexxiii. 50) — a member 
of the Sanhedrim. It is plain that there w^as 
a minority in the Jewish senate favourable to 
the claims of Jesus, and adverse to that fraud 
and violence which a time-serving and insolent 
majority put into operation against him and 
his followers. 

COUNTENANCE, or the face—often used 
in its ordinary and natural sense, as in 1 Sam. 
vii. Mental emotions produce many changes 
of countenance. The countenance of Cain fell 
(Gen. iv. 5) from sullen disappointment; and 
the wise man says, “ A merry heart maketh a 
cheerful countenance ” (Prov. xv. 18). Laban’s 
countenance changed towards Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 
5) when his feelings were altered; and the terror 
of Belshazzar was painted on his countenance 
(Dan. V. 6). Similarly of God. God lifts up his 
coimtenance to bless men (Num.^ vi. 26): the 
light of his countenance is a precious blessing 
(Ps. iv. 6); and men perish at the rebuke of his 
countenance (Ps, Ixxx. 16), 

COUBSE. (SeeABiA.) 

COUBT. (See Dwellings, Temple.) 

COVENANT. The word occurs first in 
Gen. ix. 12; and the bow of many colours is 
the pledge which God hath givtsn that a general 
4eluge to destroy all living humanity shall no 
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more cover the earth. It is the visible seal 
of the covenant with Noah and all who are 
sprung from this second father of men. ,The 
word usually means an agreement or mutual 
obligation, contracted deliberately and with 
solemnity. The scriptural sense is peculiar. 
God’s covenant with men si^ifies his solemn 
promise or engagement. Thus God himself 
emi^loys it when speaking of any one neglect- 
ing the rite of circumcision — “ He hath broken 
iny covenant” (Gen. xvii. 13, 14). Circum- 
cision was the public seal of the covenant with 
Abraham. The word is emxdoyed also in 
reference to the transactions at Sinai, where a 
covenant was ratified with blood, (Exod. xxiv. 
4, &c.) The book was sprinkled, as if God 
took a pledge to be faithful to all the promises 
contained in it, and the x)eoi)le were sprinkled, 
and so came under a stipulation to obey all the 
statutes which God shoidd enjoin (Exod. xxxiv. 
10; Dent, iv^ 13; Isa. lix. 21). It also denotes 
the established order and constitution of nature 
(Jer. xxxiii. 20); and again a preccxit (Jer. 
xxxiv. 13). 

The Hebrew word for making a covenant 
signifies cutting ojf, because covenants were 
often made by slaying sacrifices, cutting the 
victims in two, and jiassing between the pieces 
(Gen. XV. 9-19; Jer. xxxiv. 18). (See Calf.) 

The term “the covenants” (Rom. ix. 4) re- 
fers to the various iiromi.ses made to Abraham. 
(See Abraham.) 

The chief and most im])ortant use of the 
word, how’ever, is in relation to the two great 
dispensations under which men have lived, and 
which are distinguished as the old and new 
dispensation or covenant (Hcl). viii. 8). The 
former was made with the children of Israel, 
and rested much in the outward ceremonies 
and observances which the law liy Moses en- 
joined (meats and drinks, and divers washings 
and carnal ordinances) ; by strict obedience to 
which, with full faith in the promises and 
declarations of Jehovah, they became inter- 
e.sted in the blessings of that new and better 
covenant whicli was thereafter to be revealed 
(Gal. iii.), and wliich, by way of distinction, 
is called the new or second covenant, (Heb. 
viii. 7-13: comp. Exod. xx.-xxiv. \vitli Heb, 
viii.) 

The word ordinarily rendered covenant is 
translated testament in Heb. ix. 16-18 — “For 
where a testament is, there must also of 
necessity be the death of the testator. For a 
testament is of force after men are deail ; other- 
wise it is of no strength at all while the 
testator liveth. Whereujion neither the first 
testament was iledicatcd without blood. ” There 
is some difficulty as to the jirecise reference of 
this language; but it seems to refer to the 
mode of ratifying ancient covenants. “For 
wliere a covenant is, there must also of neces- 
sity be the death of the appointed victim ; for 
a covenant is of force after the victims are 
dead, but of no force at all while the victim 
lives.” The arguments of Macknight against 
the rendering “testament” are exceedingly 
good. “The word here tran^ted 
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covenant, answers to the Hebrew word herith, 
which aU the translators of the J ewish Scrip- 
tures have understood to signify a covenant. 
The same signification our translators have 
affixed to the word Sia^rjKtj as often as it 
occurs in the writings of the evangelists and 
apostles, except in tlie history of the institu- 
tion of the Supper, and in 2 Cor. iii. (i, and 
Heb. vii. 22, and in the passage under con- 
sideration — in which places, copying the Vul- 
gate version, they have rendered by 

the word testament. Beza, following the Syriac 
versio- , translates it everywhere by the words 
foedas pactum^ except in the 10th, 17th, and 
20th verses of this chapter, where, likewise 
following the Syriac version, he hath tcsta- 
mentum. Now if ‘ the new testament,’ in the 
passages above mentioned, means the Gospel 
covenant, as all interpreters acknowledge, 
‘the old testament’ (2 Cor. iii. 14), and ‘the 
fii-st testament’ (Heb. ix. 15), must certainly be 
‘the Sinaitic covenant,’ or ‘law of Moses,’ as 
is evident also from Heb. ix. 20. On this 
supposition it may be asked — 1. In what 
sense the Sinaitic covenant or law of Moses, 
which required perfect obedience to all its 
precei:>ts under the ]>enalty of death, and 
allowed no mercy to any sinner, however 
penitent, can be called ‘a testament,’ which is 
a deed conferring somtdliing valuable on a 
person, who may accei)t or refuse it as he 
thinks fit. Besides, the transactions at 8inai, 
in which God promises to continue the Isracd- 
ites in Canaan, on condition they refrained 
from the wicked i)ractices of tlie Canaanites 
and observed his statutes (Lev. xviii.), can in 
no sense be called ‘ a testament.’ 2. If the 
law of Moses is a testament, and if to render 
that testament valid, the death of the testator 
is necessary, as the English translators have 
taught us, v. 10, I ask, Who was it that made 
the testament of the law ? Was it G od or Moses ? 
And dill either of them die to render it valid? 
3. I observe that even the Gospel covenant is I 
improperly called ‘a testament,’ because, not- 
withstanding all its blessings were jirocured by 
the death of Christ, and are most freely be- 
stowed, it lost any validity which as a testa- 
ment it is thought to have received by the 
death of Christ, when he revived again on the 
third day. 4. The things affirmed in the 
common translation of 15 concerning ‘the 
new testament’ — viz., that it hath a mediator; 
that that mediator is the testator himself ; that 
there were transgressions of a former testa- 
ment, for the redemption of which the mediator 
of the new testament died; and, r. 19, that 
the first testament was made by sprinkling the 
people in whose favour it was made with blood — 
are all things quite foreign to a testament. For 
was it ever known in the practice of any nation, 
that a testament needed a mediator? Or that 
the testator was the mediator of his own testa- 
ment? Or that it was necessary the testator 
of a new testament should die to redeem the 
transgressions of a former testament? Or that 
any testament was ever made by sprinkling 
the legatees Tvith blood? These things, how- 
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everj were usual in covenants. They had 
mediators, who assisted at the making of them, 
and were sureties for the performance of them. 
They were commonly ratified by sacrifices, the 
blood of which was sprinkled on the parties. 
Withal, if any former covenant was infringed 
by the i)arties, satisfaction was given at the 
making of a second covenant. 5. By calling 
Christ ‘the Mediator of the new testament,’ 
our thoughts are turned away entirely from 
the view which the Scrix^tures give us of his 
death as a sacrifice for sin. Whereas, if ho is 
called ‘the Mediator of the new covenant,* 
that ax>i)e]lation directly suggests to us that 
the new covenant was x^rocured and ratified 
by liLs death as a sacrifice for sin. Accordingly 
Jesus, on account of his being made a priest by 
the oath of God, is said to be ‘the Priest or 
IMediator of a better covenant’ than that of 
which the Levitical priests were the mediators. 
I acknowledge that in classical Greek, oia^rvKi] 
commonly signifies a ‘testament.’ Yet since 
the LXX. have uniformly translated the He- 
brew word berith, which properly signifies ‘ a 
covenant,’ by the word ota3'»i/cTj, in writing 
Greek the Jews naturally use(l dia^^nKti for 
as our translators have acknowledged 
by their \^*rsion of Heb. x. 10. To conclude, 
seeing in the ver-es under consideration oia^i'iKii 
may be translated ‘a covenant,’ and seeing, 
when so translated, these verses make better 
sense, and agree better with the scope of the 
a])ostle's reasoning than if it were translated 
‘ a testament,’ we can be at no loss to know 
whicli translation of cia3’»;fv»} in these verses 
(night to be ])refciTod.” — Macknight’s Trans- 
latum of the L'fnstics, iii., x^p. 495, 496. 

The st{/7i (>f the covenant was its seal or 
memorial, dims the rainbow, as we have 
said, w'as a sign or memorial of God’s cove- 
nant with Noah respecting a second deluge. 
So of tlie Sabbath (Exod. xxxi. 16, 17), and 
i circumcision (Gen. xvii. 11). 

The new covenant, of which Christ is the 
jSIediator, was continned or sealed by his own 
blood, and secures to every true believer the 
blessings of salvation and eternal life. 

Divines have often sxioken of the covenant 
of works— that is, the federal arrangement 
with Adam, in virtue of which life w'as to be 
the reward of obedience — of the covenant of 
grace, by which men are redeemed from sin 
by the merits and sufferings of Christ. Some^ 
times this covenant is considered under two 
asxiects : the covenant of redemption, or a^ee- 
ment between Father and Son, in which Christ 
became the Bedeemer of his ])eople, and on 
condition of his suffering a x>enalty the Father 
X^romised him a “seecl;” and the covenant 
of grace, which is made between God and 
believers, in which God x^romises and gives to 
them all the blessings of salvation through 
Christ, and they voluntarily consecrate them- 
selves to God by a solemn aedication. 

CovENzVXT OP SALT (Num. xvii. 19; 2 Chr. 
xiii. 5). This term is supposed to denote 
a covenant, in the sealing or ratification of 
which salt, the emblem of incorruption or 
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indissolubility, was used (Lev. il 13). (See 
Salt.) 

Of the deep meaning attached to salt as a 
universal symbol in the East, D’Herbelot gives 
the following curious instance : — 

“ Jacoub ben Laith, the founder of a dynasty 
of Persian princes called the Saff rides, is said 
to have broken into the palace of the prince, 
and collected a very large booty, which he 
was on the point of carrying a'way, but as 
his foot kicked something -which made him 
stumble, he imagined it might be property 
of value, and putting it to his mouth, the 
better to distinguish what it was, his tongue 
soon informed him that it was a lump of salt. 
Upon this, according to the morality, or rather 
superstition of the country, where the people 
considered salt as a symbol and pledge of 
hospitality, he was so touched that he left all 
his booty, retiring without taking anything 
away with him.” — D’Herhelot Orient. ^ p. 

466. 

COVET (Exod. XX. 17), COVETOUSNESS 
(Exod. xviii. 21 ; Luke xii. 15). I'o covet is 
to desire strongly (1 Cor. xii. 31). When such 
a desire is felt for that which we cannot law- 
fully possess, it is sinful, and becomes covet- 
ousness, which is “idolatry ” (Col. hi. 2), for it is 
placing the heart and affections on the creature 
rather than on the Creator. Covetousness has 
relation commonly to riches, and in the scrip- 
tural sense includes the desire of accumulating, 
whatever maybe the means (Prov. xx\iii. 16; 
Eccl. V. 10 ; Luke xii. 15-34 ; 1 Tim. vi. 0, 10). 

COW. “ It shall come to pass in that day, 
that a man shall nourish a young cow and two 
sheep” (Isa. vii. 21). In this remarkable pro- 
phecy the event foretold is, that the face of the 
^nd of Judah should be so completely changed, 
and the inhabitants so greatly reduced in 
number, that, with only a single young cow 
and two sheep, a family should be Kupi)lied 
with an abunaance of milk and butter; and 
vineyards, which before commanded a high 
rent, should be overgrown with biiers and 
thorns. 

By the Levitical law (Lev. xxii. 28), a cow 
and her calf were not to be killed on tne same 
day. A similar precept is found in Deut. xxii. 
6, 7. Whether they were designed to j^revent 
inhumanity, or referred to some heathen cu''tom, 
is uncertain. The cow is esteemed holy by the 
Hindoos. (See Kid.) 

CRACKNELS (1 Ki. xiv. 3)-a kind of 
thin, hard bread, not unlike the crackers or 
sea-biscuit of modem days, spread, as some say, 
with aromatic seed. 

CRANE (Jer. viii. 7)— a large bird of pas- 
sage, measuring 3 or 4 feet in height, and 
living on worms and fishes, or (if thcvse cannot 
be had) on grain. Its cry is hoarse and melan- 
choly; hence the allusion in Isa. xxxviii. 14. 
But in Isa. xxxviii. 14 and Jer. viii. 7, two 
birds are mentioned, the sus and the agur. 
The first in our version is translated ** crane,” 
and the second “swallow ;” but Bochart exactlv 
reverses them, and the reasons which he ad- 
duces are incontrovertible. 
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The regular return of such birds from their 
annual migrations discovered a regard to their 
instinctive knowledge which, in the passage 
of Jeremiah, is used to reprove the ignorance 
I and waywardness of God’s people in not 
regarding the judgments of his nand {Jer. 
viii. 7). 

Ancient authors have made allusions also to 
these regular migrations. Aristophanes ob- 
serves that “it is time to sow when the crane 
migrates clamouring into Africa ; she also bids 
the mariner suspend his rudder, and take his 
rest, and the nunintaineer provide himself with 
raiment.” And Hesiod says — “When thou 
hearest the voice of tlio crane, clamouring 
annually from the clouds on high, recollci t 
that this is tlie signal for ploughing, and indi- 
cates the approach of showery winter.” 

CREATli (Fs. li. 10), CREATOR (Eccl. 
xii. 1), CREAl’lON (Mark x. 6). The word 
creation sometimes denotes all living things 
(Rom. viii. 22), and at others the great era 
or event of the creation (2 I’et. iii. 4). O’o 
“create” is to cause anything to exist that 
never existed in any fonn or manner before 
(Gen. i. 1 ; Col. i. 16). It is to “make,” with- 
out materials to make of. Thus, “(iod said, 
Let there be light, and there was light” (Gen. 
i. 3). 

Some Hebrew philologists, such as Prof. Pusey 
of Oxford, S. Lee of Cambridge, and liaden 
I’o-W'ell, and others, deny that harn^ the term 
employed by Moses, signifies to create, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the Englisli word, or 
in the sense we liave ascribed to it. We think, 
however, that hara is often used in this sense 
in Scri])ture, and that even when used figura- 
tively, a.s it often is, it signifies the bringing 
something into existence -svhich had not been 
in existence ))efore. To give it more intensity, 
the epithet “new” is sometimes added to it. 
Another verb, denoting to make, is used by 
Moses, and they are so used in one verse as 
to bring out their distinctive meaning, — “And 
God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it; 
because that in it he had rested from all his 
■w'ork which (Jod created and made” (Gen. ii. 
3). The literal rendering of this last clause is, 
“which (iod created to make”— that is to say, 
brought into existence for the purpose of 
afterwards making it into various forms and 
adaptations. Matter was created in order to 
be shaped. 'I'he psalmist, too, speaks of a 
period before the mountains wxtc brought 
forth, or ever God had formed the earth 
and the world. The author of the book of 
I’ro verbs represents divine Wisdom speak- 
ing thus, — “ Before the mountains were 
settled; before the hills was I brought 
forth: Avhile as ^et he had not made the 
earth, nor the fields, nor the highest part 
of the dust of the world” (Prov. viii. 26, 26), 
The bringing of matter into existence by an 
act of mere positive creation is not, as the 
writers referred to assert, a non-biblical idea. 
Creation is ascribed to G^^d; and though we 
cannot comprehend the act or process, we never 
can doubt it. For, if there has been no crea* 
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tion, then all is eternal, and all is Gk>d or an 
evolution of God. On such a hypothesis there 
can be no law, no freedom, no personality, and 
no moral distinctions; for wliat we term sin 
Would be as really thought or done by God as 
what we term virtue, since he would be the 
only thinker and agent in the universe. But 
though we cannot understand creation as either 
the making of something out of nothing, or the 
eduction of result from latent almighty power, 
or the image of what h real in the archetypal 
mind, we can know it in some of its i)ropertieH. 
■VVe con picture a portion of space unfurnished, 
and nen picture it as peopled with worlds. 
Nor will it avail as an argument against the 
idea of creation that it implies change in an 
unchangeable (xod ; for the purpose to create 
is eternal, and omnipotence is not changed in 
essence when it puts forth an effort. The 
relation of the finite to tlie infinite is of all 
things indeed the most perplexing. That the 
one .and th.at the other exists our censciousness 
nssures us in every act of cognition. To deny 
the infinite and sink into atheism, or to deny 
the finite and dream ourselves into pantheism, 
is a revolt against reason, a vain atteiiijit to 
burst those limits which are necessarily im- 
posed upon Iminan thought. We enter not on 
the (piestion .as to man’s knowledge of the 
infinite, or as to the form and foundation t)f : 
his constitutional beliefs. Only it is e\ ident 
to consciousness that ideas of eternity aiul 
infinity surround all our thoughts ; for to 
whatever iioint of time or of .space we reach 
forth in fancy, we .are forced to believe in time 
and space still stretching beyond. It is true 
that we c.an neither gr.asp infinitude nor sp.an 
eternity, but we do have a notion of either 
without a comprehension of them — such a 
notion iis suffices for faith and worship. So 
feeble is reason out of its spliere, and so true, 
in fine, is the declaration of the apostle - 
“Througli faith we understand that the worlds 
were fr.arned by the w'ord of Gotl; so that 
things w hich are seen wore not made of tilings 
which do appear” (lleh. xi. 3). The nie.aning 
of this verse plainly is, that creation is under- 
stood by f.aitn, by crediting God's testimony as 
to something we never saw. The testimony of 
(iod is in liis Word ; so that, by believing some 
section or iiortion I'f that Word, we arrive at 
the idea of creation. Now’ to wdiat part of 
Scripture c.au the apostle refer, if not to the 
beginning of Genesis? Beside the apostle’s 
own notion of cre.ation is the meaning w’o have 
assigned to hara ^ — “things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear” — 
that is, the visible universe was not formed out 
of pre-existent materials ; it was created. The 
first verse of Genesis is pregnant with infor- 
mation, — “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” “In the beginning,” 
matter or the universe is not eternal — is not 
dark eflfiuence from the bright essence of 
divinity. God made it, the one Elohim— -no 
inferior power, no subordinate agency — “God 
made the heavens and the earth,”— -the one 
God made all ; there are no rival deities pre- 
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aiding over separate portions of apace. Gtx! 
created all at a period named the “beginning.” 
Time dates from the creation, and that crea* 
tion implies, on the part of the Creator, 
unbounded power, wisdom, and goodness. It 
is a proof of the existence and attributes of 
God. It reveals much that is cognizable of 
God by the human mind (Rom. i. 19, 20). 

The researches of modern geology have raised 
many fiuestions as to the correct interpretation 
of the first chapter of Genesis. Now, it is a 
first principle that science and revelation can 
never impugn eacli other. The Bible, more- 
over, was not meant to teach science. It 
speaks of jdiysical phenomena in popular 
language, liy the use of no other phraseology 
could it liave been understood. But many 
enemies of revelation liave employed geolo^ 
as they understood it to point their attacks 
111)011 the Wonl of God. Yet this science, 
so f.ar as ascertained, is in harmony wdth the 
enliglitened interpretation of tlie first sec- 
tions t)f the fir^t book of Scripture. To 
enumer.ate tlie miiiy hypotheses which have 
been held on this subject would be entirely out 
of place. 

One princip.al point in doubt is the antifiuity 
of the ear til ; or tne question may be thus stated 
—Does the Mosaic narrative afl^rm that the 
earth only sprang into existence at the period 
of Adam’s creation? Now, geology presents 
indubitable proofs that the globe is oi great age. 
d’he numerous rocks of which it is composed: 
the vast numbers of petrified animals embedded 
in them, betoken a great and uncounted anti- 
quity. The fact that plants, fishes, and beasts 
are found in rocks of very early structure — that 
is, lying far below’ other strata — and also in 
those of the later formation, proves that such 
rocks must at one period liave formed the floor 
of tlie ocean and surface of the earth. Those 
fishes once sw’am in the seas, those animals once 
roamed the forest, and yet they are embedded 
miles beneath the present soil. Stratum after 
stratum has been formed since the first of them 
died and were entombed. Now’, with the ex- 
ception of three 8i>ecies of rock, formed of 
fusion by fire, ami of which the types are 
granite, trap, ami lava, all the other strata 
have been formed under w ater, are composed 
of matter washed from the land, and deposited 
in the bottom of the primeval seas. These 
strata tliffer very much in structiu’e and 
character, indiaitmg the varied conditions of 
the earth during the pmeess of their formation, 
w'hile the igneous nicks have been thrown 
through them in all variety of quantity, and 
have therefore often deranged their natural 
and fii-st position, for they generally dip, that 
is, lie in a slanting form. The followdnjj table 
of the order and depth of the rocks in this 
country is taken from one of the notes to 
Dr. Bye Smith's Lectures on Scripture and 
Geolog>’. We have not taken all the 
columns of the table, but only those we 
deemed necessary for our purpose; it is a 
mere outline : — 
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Synoptical Table op Stbatipied Formations. 


-Class 

Group OB System 

Mineralogical Chajiacter. 

Some Principal Organic BsMAiNa 

\ 



Surface soiL 

Buried remains of existing species. 



Beds of rivers and lalvcs. 

Existing species, merely jireserved. 


Plistocene. , 

Sea-bottoms, coral rocks. 

Corals, shells, fish-bones, recent. 






Peat, marles, travertins. 

Existing s^iecies; some extinct; 
incrustations. 


f 

Drift, erratic, blocks, gravel, 
mud-deposits, bone-caves. 

Existing species ; few extinct. Ele- 
jjhants’ teeth and bones. Car- 
nivorous animals. 


Pliocene. 

Sands and clays, limes. 

300 feet. 

Shells of existing s^iecies; few ex- 
thict. 



Sands ; the crag. 

GO feet. 

Sea shells and corals, most extinct. 


Miocene. 

Sands and clays. 

40 feet. 

Many extinct. 





V 

Sands, clays ; fresh water. 

GO feet. 

Shells; land and fresh water; most 
extinct. 



Same, but m?.rine. 

100 feet. 

Sea shells, most extinct. 


Eocene. 

Sands, gyx)sum, and marles ; 
fresh water. 

200 feet. 

Extinct qnadruiDeds, birds, reptiles. 


Dark clay (London), pyrites, 
gypsum. 

500 feet. 

Extinct quadrupeds, reptiles, idants, 
fruits, and marine remains. 



Fine sands and clays. 

400 feet. 

Some sea and fresh-water shells; 
extinct quadrupeds. 

fe'f 

w 1 

f 

Cretaceous. - 

Chalk, with flints. 

„ without flints. 

GOOieet. 

Abundant in marine productions, 
plants, sponges, corals, families 
of crinoidea, asterida, echinida; 
shells, bivalve, univalve, cham^ 
hcred, in great variety, Crustacea, 
fish, some reptiles. 
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Class. 


Gnoup OR Systesi. 


r 


Cretaceous — 
cant. 


Oolitic. 




Ptocilitic. 


Carbonifer- 

ous. 


Mineralogical Character. 

Some Principal Organic Remains. 

Green sand, upper. 

Gault, bluish clay. 

Green sand, lower. 

500 feet. 

- 

Similar families to the chalk, but 
generally of different species: 
ammonites^ nautilites^ &c., small 
hdemnites. 

Weald clay, 

Hastings sand. 

Purbeck stone. 

900 feet. 

Some land xdants and fresh-water 
^\ni\\^-,en<Jo(jcnitc8; fish; monstrous 
Uzard-like reptiles. 

Oolite, upper. 

Portland stone. 

Kimineridge clay. 

0. middle. 

(Coralline sandstone. 

Oxford clay. 

Purest marble. 

Bradford clay. 

0. ^eat. 

Fuller's earth, &c. 

0. lower. 

2,000 feet. 

Trees gymnosperm^ allied to zamia; 
numerous shells of various orders ; 
fish. 

Coralloids, shells, bivalve, 

and some univ. Crustacea; fish, 
lizard-formed ; didclphys. 

Similar to the other Oolites; but 
more of cryx>togamous land plants; 
apiocviniteSy triyordee, terebratulce. 

Lias. 

700 feet. 

Very rich in gjunnosp. wood, bi- 
valves, ammonites, fish, lizard- 
like reptiles^ hclemmtes. 

1 

New red sandstone. 

Jtock salt. 

Variegated marie, 

IMagnesian limestone and 
conglomerate. 

1,000 feet. 

1 

Conifer(nis wood, and several spe- 
cies of the fern and equisetmn 
tribes ; fish ; saurians. 

Coal, shale, and sandstone, in 
alternating layers, forming 
vast concave x^atches, like a 
series of irregularly shai^ed 
dishes. 

3,000 feet. 

The coal is entirely comx)ressed 
land vegetation, chiefly from 
trees of great size, whose stems, 
brandies, leaves, &c., are abun- 
dant in or on the interposed 
shales and sands. The trees have 
been euphorbiaceous, coniferous, 
monocotyledonous,equi&etaceous, 
ferns, lycoxiodiaceous, &c. Some 
river bivalve shells. Fish. 

Millstone grit. 

700 feet. 

Land plants, as of the coal. Thin 
beds of limestone occur, having 
sea shells. 

Mountain limestone, with some 
beds of shale, sandstones, and 
inferior coal. 

1,000 feet. 

Land plants, as the coal. Sea 
remains in great variety and 
abundance, as crinoidea, coral- 
loids, bivalves (spinfer, leptaena), 
univalves, ammonites, and other 
chambered shells, trilobiteSy fish. 
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Class. 


GIbocp or System. 

Hinsralogical Character. 

Old Red 
Sandstone. 

Red and brown sandstones, tile- 
stones and niarles, with equi- 
valent limestones in Devon- 
shire; whence the system is 
now called Devonian. 10,000 
feet, and in Scotland more. 


Silurian. 


Ludlow, upper rocks. 

Sandstone and limestone. 

lower. 

Wenlock and Dudley. 

Sandstone and limes. 
Horderley and May Hill. 

Plagstones, sandstones, and 
linies. 

Builth, Caradoc, and Llandeilo. 

Elags, sandstone, and limes. 
Longmynd & Gwastaden rocks. 
Siliceous, very liai*d and 
(juartzy; slates. 

10,000 ft. & probably much more. 


Some Principal Oroanic BtUAisa 


Fish. In the Devonian beds the 
organic remains of the upper part 
resemble those of the mountain 
limestone; and the lower, those 
of the Silurian system. Those in 
Scotland and Russia are rich in 
fishes, of extraordinary forms, and 
often of considerable magnitude. 


Fish fin-bones, rjipantic serpuJ(r, 
coralloids, ennoidca, bivalve, and 
univalve shells of forms increas- 
ingly interesting, including many 
bmchiopoda, inlohites in great 
number of the various sjjccies, 
chnmheird shells, straight and in 
variety of curv'ature, (jrnptoliics, 
anndids, &c , &,c. 


Cambrian. 


Slate rocks of Pl 3 mlymaion. 
Snowdonia, &c., with dark 
limestones and sandstones, 
both fine and conglomerate. 

7,000 feet and more. 


Two or three H])ecies of coralloids 
{cyathopliylla) ; a few species of 
hrachiojxidous conchifers, “ the 
oldest monuments yet discovered 
of the creation of living things.” 
In Cornwall, Endosiphonites eari- 
luitas. 


Cumbrian. 


Mica schist. 


I 


I 


Vast rocks of slates, purple, 
green, &c., with very hard 
and fine ^andstones, some- 
times conglomerate ; the low- 
est group of slates soft. 

More than 10,000 feet. 


Hard rock, consisting of mica 
and quartz interlaminated. 

Many thousand feet. 


Gneiss. 


Gneiss consists of the component 
parts of granite (quartz, fel- 
S 2 )ar, and mica); fine-grainetl 
and laminated, so as to present 
the idea of being the product 
of granite, abraded, worn, and 
then deposited from the wa- 
ter, and acted ui)on by the 
heat below. 

Many thousand feet. 


Non.* 


None. 


None. 


The ChrystaUine Bocks^ Granite, Syenite, PorphjTy, Greenstone, Trap, &c. 
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What an amazing length of time the gradual 
formation of these rocky masses must have re- 
cmired. , The fossil remains within them, and 
tlieir very composition, prove their formation 
to have been gradual and slow. Many of the 
limestone rocks, too, are the shells of insects, 
many thousands of whom are glued together to 
form an inch sfjuare of stone. And these 
creatures once lived and were hapx>y. Long 
time must the coal strata have taken ere their 
treasures were amassed, for coal is only min- 
eralize<l vegetables. Now, are those facts and 
arguments inconsistent with revelation? We 
think not. In former times various modes of 
reconciling Scri]>ture with geology were pro- 
])osed. Some ascribed all such changes to the 
flood, and others cut the knot by roundly 
affirming that the rocks containing fossils were 
created as they are. ''J'hc grand objection to 
this opinion is, that it is oi)i)osed to all the 
known analogies of nature. \Ve u ill illustrate 
tliis argument in several modes. A large pro- 
portion of the fossiliferous rocks are comiM)sed 
©f sand and rounded and smoothed gra\el, 
cemented togetlier by iron or carbonate of lime. 
Now, let some of these ]tebbles be knocked out 
of their bed, and some of this sand crumbled 
down. Go now to the Ijanks of a river, and 
collect some pebbles and sand from its beach, 
which yv)U know have been worn down an<l 
deposited by the action of the stream. I'lace 
these by the side of tlie sand and pebbles 
obtained from the fossiliferous rocks, and you 
will see that tliey very exactly resemble each 
other, (kan you now believt^ that the one 
group resulted from the sole agency of running 
water, while tlu^ other was never acted upon 
by water? You must believe this, if the 
hypothesis under consuleration be true. 

'fhose organic remains that occur in the solid 
rocks are usually converted into stone ; but as 
we ascend to the unconsolidated strata, they 
consist for the most ]>art only of the harder 
])arts of till* animal or i>laiit that have resi.sted 
decoini)ositu>n. d'akc now some of the unde- 
cayod relics, as. for exanpde, a marine shell, 
or the skeleton of a liyiua, a bear, or an ele- 
])hant, and place tliem by the side of shells 
that are washed upon the lieach by the waves, 
and (»f the skelc'toiis of tlic same animals, or of 
allied species, recently killed. Are you pre- 
pared to believe that the fossil group wore 
created just as you find them, while the other 
gronx), hardly distinguishable in external or 
chemical character, were certainly once alive ? 
Would not such a comparison convince every 
advocate of this hypothesis that he assumed 
most untenable ground? But wo may carry 
this illustration still further. For mammoths, 
most obviously of antediluvian origin, and 
therefore xiroxierly called fossil, have been found 
with their softer xiarts. their skin and flesh 
still undecayed. And these, too, if tlie fossil- 
iferous rocks were created just as we now find 
them, could never have been real animaLs, but 
only abortive resemblances. To what absurdi- 
ties will such a principle, if fairly followed out, 
lead us ? A man in digging into the earth un- 
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covers what seems to be a human skeleton, ill 
a 8j)ot where he has no evidence that man was 
ever buried. His neighbour denies that this 
skeleton was ever clothed with flesh and ani- 
mated with life. Could not God, he says, have 
created it just as we find it, as easily as to give 
matter any other form? Now, this power of 
God must be ailmitted ; and if no record of a 
burial of a man in that spot exists, how can it 
be proved to this man that his supxxisition is 
not true ? It is just as difficult to prove this 
as it is for the geologist to show that organic 
remains were not created just as we now find 
them with the rocks in which they are imbed- 
ded. (See liitclicock’s Essay.) 

( )therH, again, have imagined that the day” 
in Genesis was a long indefinite period, during 
which si»ace is given for any geological process. 
One of the supporters of this opinion thus 
argues; — “As the motions of our earth have 
been fr«»m the first dex>endent upon the sun, 
its influence uxion the earth was at first ex- 
tremely weak. Hence the diurnal rotation of 
the earth and jirogress in its orbit were then 
inconceivably slow ; but the velocity of both 
m()ti«»ns gradually increased till the end of the 
fourth day, when the sun was perfected. The 
<j[uantity of time, therefore, or duration of any 
one preceding minute, or hour, was greater 
than any that succeeded ; so that the first 
minute of the first day may have been equal, 
in duration or length of time, to a month or a 
year, comxiared with the last minute of the 
fourth day,” &c. This hypothesis ap|>ears to 
us entirely unsustained by facts. It is based 
upon the \su]qwsition that at first the earth 
uas a hollow sphere of vast magnitude, which 
afterwards fell in— a mere gratuituous assump- 
tion. There is no evidence that the velocity of 
the earth’s rotation has ever changed ; and the 
fact that its x>r^^«ont velocity would produce 
just that degree of oblateness which it pos- 
sesses, if it were fluid, renders it probable that 
it was not different in the beginning. Besides, 
the language of the narrative contradicts this 
hyxKithesis. We are bound to take the lan- 
guage of a simxile document in its ordinary 
meaning; and tlie tenn “day,” to any reader 
of Scrij^ture, and in such a connection as sur- 
rounds it in Genesis, carries on the front of 
it its ordinary accei^tatioii. The days are 
numbered first, second, third, and so on till 
they amount to a week. Each day is bounded 
by its ordinary termini, “ evening and morn- 
ing.” The original Sabbath was a day of 
ordinary duration, and so must have been the 
days wliich preceiied it. “ Hay” in this chap- 
ter is therefore to be taken in its ordinary and 
Iiojnilar signification. 

Some, as we liavo said, have ascribed all 
such geological x>henomena— as those we have 
atlverted to — to the flood. But this theory is 
wholly contrary to all exxierience. The flood 
was of too short dunition to produce such re- 
sults. No studious observer of the works of 
God around us— of the action and operation of 
physical power in the midst of us — can supple 
that strata thousands of feet in thioknessj.with 
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tiheir organic remains arranged in regular 
groups, and for the most part .converted into 
stone, and their most delicate parts often un- 
worn; that even several distinct and separate 
races of plants and animals were fossilized by 
such a dwuge ; that numerous changes should 
have taken place, sometimes slowly and some- 
times suddenly, in the materials^ which its 
waters held in solution or suspension, so that 
sandstone, conglomerate, slate, and limestone 
should be deposited,— that, in short, i)rocesses 
should have been finished in one year which, 
firom all we know of the operations of nature 
according to her present laws, must have de- 
manded ages upon ages. 

The only consistent interpretation, and that 
which is now generally adopted, is the follow- 
ing plain and simple process : — The first verse 
of the first chapter of Genesis contains an in- 
dependent proposition — an affirmation that 
Gud is the Cfreator of the universe. But it says 
nothing of the period at which this took place : 
it only characterizes it as “the beginning.” 
But when that “ beginning” -was, whether six, 
or ten, or one hundred thousand years ago, it 
does not inform us. It leaves Nature to teach 
us ; and Nature from her vast museum is able 
to afford us sure instmetion. Though her con- 
clusions have not the evidence of demon- 
stratioi^ and are opposed to many of our early 
prejudices, yet they stand before us in the 
grandeur of truth, and have commanded the 
assent of the most pious and sober-minded of 
our philosophers. They have lent, in fact, a 
new evidence to revealed religion ; they have 
broken the arms of the sceptic ; and when we 
ponder over the great events which they pro- 
claim, the mighty revolutions which they in- 
dicate, the wrecks of successive creations which 
they display, and the innumerable cycles of 
their chronology, the era of man shrinks into 
contracted dimensions, his proudest and most 
ancient dynasties wear the aspect of upstart 
and ephemeral groups; the fabrics of human 
power, the gorgeous temple, the monumental 
bronze, the regal pyramid, sink into insignifi- 
cance beside the mighty sarcophagi of the 
brutes that perish. They form, indeed, the 
key to the hieroglyphics of the ancient world ; 
they enable us to reckon up its almost count- 
less periods ; to replace its upheave d and dis- 
located strata ; to replant its forests ; to recon- 
struct the products of its charnel-house; to 
re-people its jungles -with their gigantic deni- 
zens ; to restore the condors to its atmosphere, 
and give back to its oceans its mighty levi- 
athans. And such is the force with which 
these revivals are presented to our judgment, 
that we almost see the mammoth, the mega- 
theria, and the mastodon stalking over the 
plains or pressing through the thickets; the 
giant ostrich leaving its foot-writings on the 
sands ; the voracious ichthyosaurean swallow- 
ing the very meal which its fossil ribs enclose ; 
the monstrous plesiosaurus paddling through 
the ocean, and guiding its lizard trunk and 
reefing its swan neck as if in derision of human 
wisdom; and the pterodactyle, that mysteri- 
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ous com^und of bird, brute, and bat, asserting 
its triple claim to the occupancy of earth, 
ocean, and the atmosphere. 

Now the length of time that may have 
elapsed between the events recorded in the first 
verae, and the condition of the globe as de- 
scribed in the second verse, is absolutely 
indefinite. How long it was we know not, 
and ample space is therefore given to all the 
requisitions of geology, 'jlie second verse 
describes the condition of our globe when God 
began to fit it up for the abode of man. The 
first day’s work does not begin till the third 
verse — “And God said, Let there be light; 
and there was light. ” Each day’s work hemns 
invariably with these l:hree words — “And God 
said;” and W'e infer that the first day’s work 
commences wdth the same formula. It is no 
objection to this view that the particle “awd” 
connects the first and second verses together, 
as if they were closely associated in time ; for 
this conjunction in Hebrew is used with great 
latitude, and often connects events many years 
distant from each other (Exod. ii. 12). And 
this is no new theory. It was held bv Justin 
Mart^T, Basil, Ongen, Theodoret, and Augus- 
tine, men Avho came to such a conclusion with- 
out any bias, and who certainly were not driven 
to it by any geological difficulties. 

“Hoes Moses ever say that when God 
created the heavens and tlie earth,” asks Hr. 
Chalmers, “he did more at the time alluded 
to than transform them out of previously 
existing materials? Or does he ever say that 
there was not an interval of many a<m3 be- 
twixt the first act of creation, described in the 
first verse of the hook of Genesis, and said to 
have been perfonned at the beginning, and 
those more detailed ox^erations, the account of 
which commences at the second verse, and 
which are described to ns under tlie allegory 
of days? Or does he ever l)ring forward anv 
literal interpretation of this history whi(;n 
brings him into the slightest contact with the 
doctrines of geology? Or, finally, does ho 
ever make us to understand that the genealo- 
gies of man went any further back than to fix 
the antiquity of the s])ecies, and of consequence 
that they left the antiquity of the globe a free 
subject for the speculations of philosophers?” 

“Moses,” says Hr. Buckland, “does not 
deny the existence of another order of things 
prior to the prex^aration of this gdobe for the 
reception of the human race, to which he con- 
fines the details of his history; — there is 
nothing in the proposition inconsistent with 
the Mosaic declaration of the creation.” 

“The geologist,” says Sedgwick, “tells us, 
by the clearest interx)rctation of the pheno- 
mena which his labours have brought to light, 
that our globe has been subject to vast physical 
revolutions. He counts his time not by celes- 
tial cycles, but by an index he has found in the 
solid framework of the globe itself. He sees a 
long succession of movements, each of which 
may have required a thousand ages for its 
elaboration. Periods such as these belong not 
to the mored history of our race; and come 
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neither within the letter nor the spirit of revela- 
tion. Between the first creation of the earth 
and that day when it pleased God to place 
man upon it, who shall dare to define the 
Interval? On this question Scripture is silent,” 
&c. “ The only way to escape from all diffi- 

culties pressing on the questions of cosmogony 
has been already pointed out. We must con- 
sider the old strata of the earth as monuments 
of a date long anterior to the existence of man, 
and to the times contemplated in the moral 
records of his creation. In this view there 
is no collision between physical and moral 
truth. ” 

“ It is only,” says MacCulloch, “ for an 
antiquity prior to the creation of man that 
geology asks. From that moment it is recon- 
cilable to the sacred chronology. All that 
geology requires for the utmost scope of its 
great investigations is comprised in the time 
which is included in the first and second verses 
of the history. This is the undefined period 
with which it is alone concerned ; and if the 
time be tnily here indefinite, the difficulty is 
solved. The historian has left the interval 
between the creation of the universe and that 
of light indefinite--as he is silent on what may 
have occurred ; and here science is free to pur- 
sue the investigation by its own rules.” 

But the language of the fourth command- 
ment is thought to be decisive against the 
opinion that a long period preceded the demi- 
urgic days. This expressly declares that “ in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the 
sea and all that in them is,” &c. Now, on what 
principle of interpretation shall wo introduce a 

S eriod thousands of ages long before the six 
ays commenced, when Moses expressly em- 
braces all the creative processes in those days? 
To this objection Professor Hitchcock replies 
as follows: — “ We confess that such is not the 
natural meaning of the words of this passage — 
that is, it does seem to teach the creation of 
the whole universe in six literal days : and it is 
certainly an objection to the proposed mode of 
interpreting the Mosaic account of the creation 
which deserves a very serious consideration. 
For it must demand quite decisive proof be- 
fore we can admit that the natural and obvious 
meaning of a writer is not the true meaning. 
There is, however, a principle of interpretation 
apiplicable in this case which may perhaps 
satisfy every mind, that the supposed exist- 
ence of a long period anterior to the Mosaic 
days is nerfect^ consistent with the fourth 
commandment. We refer to the principle, 
that when a writer describes the same event in 
more than one place, the briefer statement is 
to be interpreted in accordance with the more 
extended one. We can refer to an illustrative 
example in Genesis relating to the subject of 
creation. In chap. ii. verse 4 it is said — 
* These are the generations of the heavens and 
of tl^e earth, when they were created, in the 
day that the Lord God made the earth and the 
heavens.’ Now, if this were the only account 
in the Bible of the work of creation, who would 
have simpeoted that more than a single dav 
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was occupied by it? But the statement in ^ba 
first chapter of Genesis compels us to attach a 
meaning to the words just quoted different 
from the natural and obvious one. Nor does 
any one acquainted wdth the laws of exegesis 
imagine that there is any real discrepancy 
between the two statements. On the same 
principle, is it not reasonable to explain the 
fourth commandment by comparing it with 
the more extended account of the creation in the 
first chapter of Genesis? It is not, indeed, as 
clear from the statement in Genesis that a long 
period intervened between the creation and 
the Mosaic days as that six days were em- 
ployed in the demiurgic processes. But still 
we can hardly conceive how any candid man 
can deny that the first four verses do naturally 
admit such a period. We cannot, therefore, 
allow that the fourth commandment is insuper- 
ably opposed to the interpretation under con- 
sideration.” 

Another objection is, that the apostle seems 
to teach that there was no death in the w'orld 
till man sinned, when he affiims — “Where- 
fore, as by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin ; and so death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned” (Rom. v. 
12). Geology shows us that death has reigned 
over the animal creation ever since it had a 
being. None of them were destined for im- 
mortality. Not only do individuals die, but 
whole species again and again have become 
extinct, and entirely new species have been 
created in their room. Nay, fossil animals are 
often dug up with half-digested food in their 
stomachs, and that food consisting of some 
lesser animal on which they had preyed. But 
the apostle in the verse cited speaks only of 
the death of man, a rational and responsible 
agent — of man who was created holy, but who 
by his fall incuri'cd the penalty of death. The 
apostle speaks not at all of death in reference 
to inferior animals. Then, asks Harris — 
“‘Then might not animal life have been sus- 
tained on vegetable food alone?’ Not only 
w'ould such an arrangement— as we have seen 
— inconceivably dhninish the amount of animal 
life and enjoyment which exists under the 
present arrangement, it would still leave death 
in the animal world, from the ten thousand 
sources of what are called accident. The foot 
of the ox would crush the insects in the grass, 
the breeze waft them by nijTiads into the 
stream, and the evaporation and exhaustion 
of the lake leave the fish dead on the shore. 
Nothing less than perpetual miracle could 
have saved them from destruction. And thus 
it is, in the all-related system of creation, that 
a single essential alteration W'ould throw the 
-whole into disorder, or be a virtual repeal of 
the entire scheme ; and that every objection 
made against it involves an incalculable reduc- 
tion of animal life and enjoyment, and is 
therefore incompatible -with the Divine bene- 
volence.” — The. Pre-Adamite Earthy p. 226, 

And geology accords with Scripture in affirm- 
ing that the present system, with man himself, 

, is of recent origin. *!No human petrifactions 
183 
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ttre foimd'— no remains of man are discovered 
— no trace of any of his works, even in 
the tertiary and alluvial deposits. Adam’s 
ashes lie in the upper soil ; and the world at 
each sta^ was fitted to the creatures that 
claimed it as their home, while its various 
changes had all respect to its present occupant 
and lord. The work of prei)aring the globe 
for man lasted six days, and each day had its 
appropriate task. The progress ot God is 
described optically — that is, just as it would 
have appeared to a human eye, had any been 
there to Avitness it The language is ]>lain and 
emphatic. Light was created, an atmosjdiere 
was formed, and the law of evaporation ratified 
— land and water were severed, and the latter 
poured into its vast receptacles —while the 
earth was clothed with herbage and fruits — the 
bodies which revolve in the heavens became 
visible, became light-bearers or luminaries— the 
ocean received its tribes of swarming popula- 
tion — the earth was furnished with its various 
tenants, and man at length was made in the 
image of God. It has sometimes been objected, 
that the Bible speaks of the sun as not made 
till the fourth day, whereas it describes light as 
created in the first day. This objection takes 
for granted that the sun is the source of light ; 
but modem science has fully proved that light 
exists independently of the sun, and must have 
been itself an original creation. Nay more, 
the fourth verse does not speak of the creation 
of the heavenly bodies, but only of their being 
constituted luminaries. Tho relation of sun, 
moon, and star, as light-bearers to the earth, 
was established on the fourth day. It appears, 
in fine, to be an unwarranted use of the first 
chapter of Genesis to press it into accordance 
with any scientific system. It was a simple 
lesson to the old world of God’s creative 
power, and gave them a popular outline, not 
a systematic analysis. No so-called scientific 
interpretation, or any of the elaborated hy- 
potheses which have from time to time been 
published, is self-consistent in all its parts, 
j^ee Man, for some remarks on the theory of 
tlarwin.) 

How simple and beautiful is the Mosaic de- 
scription of the creation! How unlike the 
numerous cosmogonies that prevailed in the 
ancient world ! Some of these indeed are the 
remnants of patriarchal tradition, and bear 
some resemblance to the narration of Moses. 
The reveries of the Grecian and Homan 
philosophers may be passed over, for they 
sought to apply the princifdes of their know- 
ledge to a theme which they were not com- 
petent to ^rasp. Linus, Zeno, and Anaxagoras 
believed, indeed, in a chaos, and Thales held 
that water was the ori^n of the universe. 
The Chaldeans imagined two rival eternal 
principles — one good, named Oromasdes; one 
evil, named Ahnmanes — an evident attempt to 
account by a clumsy device for the ori^n of 
eviL The systems of Lucretius, Leucippus, 
ana Bemocritus, were atheistic, for they sup- 
posed that the world was made from a for- 
tnitons concourse of atoms. 

IM 


How does the description in the first hook of 
Moses tower in beauty and simplicity over all 
imitations of it! Verily, He who made the 
world revealed the process. The first chapter 
of Genesis proves itself to be an inspired 
document, by its unadorned brevity and com- 
prehensive truth (Fs. xix. 1, 2). “O liord, 
now manifold are thy works ! in wisdom hast 
thou made them all : the earth is full of thy 
riches” (Fs. civ. 24). 

CREATUllE, Nkw. “Therefore if any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature” (2 
Cor. V. 17). This idiraseology describes, by 
a ])owerful word, the total and saving change 
that i)asses over every disci})le of Christ. His 
spiritual nature is renewed. He loves God 
and practices holiness, and liv es, so to speak, 
like a new inhabitant of a new world. (See 
Conversion.) 

CREATURE, CREATTON-as occurring 
in Rom. viii. 19, 22, “For the earnest exi)ecta- 
tion of the creature waiteth for the iiuinifesta- 
tion of the sons of God. . . . For wo 

know that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain.” The word Krtertv, rendered 
creation, sometimes signifies in Scrii)tiire tho 
act or work of creation, sometimes created 
things, Gometimes mankind as a part of that 
creation, and sometimes the redeemed, who 
form the new creation. What it means in the 
verses quoted has been nnicli disputed. It 
has been conjectured to mean the angels -the 
souls of the planets — our first piinuits -Gocl’s 
fair and first creation, the souls of believei's — 
the bodies of the saints — Chri.stians in general 
—the unconveited world— the inatt'rial crea- 
tion — the human race. 

I'lie opinion usually received is, that tho 
e\pre.ssion is general in its nature, nu'aning 
either the world of men- the wliole human 
family— or, according tt> others, the irrational 
or inferior creation. 

In order to sh(»w the greatness of the future 
glory of saints, Faid, by the use of a strong 
Imt common figure, reju'eseiits the whole crea- 
tion as longing for it. 'riiere is notldng in this 
unnatural, unusiial, or unscrii)tural. Gn tho 
contrary, it is in the highest degree beautiful 
and effective; and at tlie same time in strict 
accordance wdth the manner of the sacred 
W’riters. How common is it to rei)rcsent the 
Avhole creation as a sentient Ixuiig, rejoicing in 
God’.s favour, trembling at his anger, speaking 
abroad his X)raise, &c! How often, too, is it 
represented as sympathizing in the joy of the 
people of God ! “The mountains and hills 
shall break forth before you into singing, ancl 
all the trees of the field shall clap their hands” 
(Isa. Iv. 12). It may be objected that such 
passages are x>oetical; but so is this. It is 
not written in metro, but it is poetical in tho 
highest degree — an outburst of intense emotion. 
There is therefore nothing in the strong figu- 
rative language of Rom. viiL 19 either inap- 
propriate to the apostle’s object or inconsistent 
with the manner of the sacred writers. It 
may, with the strictest propriety, be said, that 
the irrational creation was subjected to vanity 
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not willingly, but by the authority of God. 
It shared m the penalty of the fall— “ Cursed 
is the earth for thy sake” (Gen. iii. 17). And 
it is said still to suffer for the sins of its 
inhabitants — ‘“Therefore hath the curse de- 
voured the earth” (Isa. xxiv. C). “ How long 

shall the land mourn, and the herbs of every 
field wither, for tlie wickedness of them that 
dwell therein?” (der. xii. 4.) This is a com- 
mon mode of representation in the Scri]>tures. 

The i>rincipal point in the description of the 
apostle is, that this subjection of the creature 
to the bondage of corrni)tion is not final or 
hopeless, but the whole creatioTi is to share in 
the glorious liberty of the cliildren of (hid. 
Tliis also is in perfect accordance with the 
scriptural mode of representation on this sub- 
ject. Nothing is more familiar to the readers 
of the ( )ld Testament than the idea that the 
whole face of the world is to be clothed in new 
beauty when the JMessiah appears. “ The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them ; an<l the desert shall rejoice and blos- 
som as the rose,” &c. ttc. (Isa. xxxv. 1 ; xxix. 
17 ; xxxii. lo, 10). “ Tlie wolf also shall dwell 

with the lamlj, and the leojiard shall lie down 
with the kid, and the calf, and the young lion, 
and the fatling together; and a little chihl 
sluill lead them” (Isa. xi. (>). Sueh passages 
are too numerous to be cite<l. 'i'he apostle 
Peter, speaking t)f the second advent, says, the 
present state of things shall be (‘hanged, the 
heavens shall be disvilved, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat Nevertheless 
we, according to his jiromise, look for new 
lieavens and a new earth, ulicrein dwelleth 
righteousness ” (2 Pet. in. 7-12). “ .\r;d I saw 

a new heaven and a new earth ; for the first 
heavens and the first earth were piissed away” 
(Rev. xxi. 1 : see Heb. xii. ‘2(», 27). 

This interju'etation is siiited to the apostle's 
object, which was not to confirm the tnith of a 
future stiite, but to produce a strong impression 
of its glorious character. What couhl be bet- 
ter adajded to this object than the grand and 
beautibd figure of the whole creation in an 
agony of earnest ex])ectation for its approach. 

CRKTK (Acts xxNii. 7), (('UETIANS, Tit. 
i. 12), now called C’aiidia, is an island of the 
Mediterranean, 140 miles long, and on an 
average 20 broiul ; jHipulation about equal 
numbers of (1 reeks ami Turks, j t w jis formerly 
a rich and pow’eriul kingdom. Homer .sang of 
its hundred cities; and it is still remarkable 
for its delightful climate and fertile soil. Oil, 
corn, fniit trees, and vines arc among its prin- 
cipal product ions. The city of Oandia, wdiich 
is also the fort and cajiital of the island, liesem 
the northern coast. Crete w’as settled, as it is 
generally supposed, by Pliilistines fnun Egypt, 
part of whom afterwards passed over to Pales- 
tine, and are called (yaphtorim (Gen. x. 14), 
Cherethims (Ezek. xxv. 10), and according to 
some, Cheretiiites (1 Bam. xxx. 14; Zeph. ii. 5). 
Others 8upi>03e that Crete itself is the Caphtur 
of the Senptures (Jcr. xlvii. 4). 

Salmone (Acts xxvii. 7) was a cape on the 
•astern extremity of the island; the Fair 
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Havens (Acts xxvii. 8) was the name of a bar* 
bour, roads, or anchorage near Lasea^ on the 
southern shore. The apostle, sailing from the 
last-named i)lace to Phenice (Acts xxvii. 12), 
on the western coast, was driven under an 
island called Clauda ( Acts xxvii. 16), now Gozzo. 
Probably Paul visited this island after his 
first imprisonment at Rome, and e.stablished a 
(’hristian church there, which he left under 
the oversight of Titus (Tit. i. 5). 

The Crc'tans were once noted for vicious 
habits. This character vvas given them by 
many profane historians ; and among them was 
one of their own nation, who was also a i>ro- 
phet or po(^t (wdiich terms were synonymous 
among tlie Romans), and who says they were 
liars, evil beasts— that is, brutal and ferocious 
as wild beasts— and slow bellies, or addicted to 
voluptuousness and gluttony, as in Phil. iii. Ifi. 
Such a character, it is said, belongs to them 
still. Crete has suffered many changes in the 
course of centuries, from the fury of war and 
the ambition of contending nations, and is at 
this moment (1867) in anns against its Turkish 
tyrants. 

CROIBON (Jer. iv. 20). The wwd comes 
from kcrme.s, the Arabian name of the insect 
that im ‘duces the dye. It is expressed by two 
Hebrew words, one of which signifies the 
worm or grub gathered to make the colour. 
'Die other term means either to shine, or to be 
double-dyed. The former opinion is by far the 
most probable: purple only was double-dyed 
at 'J'yre. Crimson was a beautiful variety or 
deei> shade of red. Btuffs for the drapery 
of Bolomon’a toiiiple were embroidered in 
this colour (2 ('hr. li. 11; iii, 14). Crimson 
is a deeper dve tliaii scarlet; and hence the 
force of the figure in Isa. i. 18, where the 
nue-t free and }>erfeet forgiveness is offered to 
guilt of the deepest stain. 

('UISPING-PINB. (See Clothes.) 

CRISPCS (Acts xviii. 8) w\as an officer of 
the Jewish sviiagogue at Corinth. He and his 
family were converted under Paul's preaching, 
and he received the ordinance of baptism at 
the ap<i'^tle's hands (I ('or. i. 14). 

CRGBB, ClUICnaXlON (Matt, xxiii. 24; 
xxvii. 32). (’rueifixion is a mode of execution 
of great antiipiity, and still jirevails among the 
Hindoos and ('hmese. It wx\s regarded by the 
Romans as the basest and most ignominious 
death, deserved only by traitors (Luke xxiii. 2). 
It was an accursed death (Dcut. xxi. 23 ; GaL 
iii. 13). H(‘nee the force of the expressions, 1 
(\»r. i. 23; PIul. ii. 8; Heb, xii. 2. As .soon as 
the sentence was pronounced, “Thou shalt be 
crucified,” the person w‘as stripped entirely 
naked (or leaving at most a naiTow strip around 
the loins), fastened to a post about as high as the 
waist, and then terribly scourged w'ith rods or 
whips, made of leather strips (Isa. Iii. 5), armed 
with small bits of lead or bone, and often so 
severely as to occasion death. After the 
scourging, the person was compelled to beai' 
his ow’n crosj% or a ixirtion of it, to the plac^ of 
execution. This was usually an mevated 
place without the city and near the Idgh* 

m 
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Tlie common or Latin form of tho cross 
resembled the figure in the middle of the 
following cut, another form w^s shaped like 
the capital letter T without the upper projec- 
tion, and a third form, usually^ named St. 
Andrew’s cross, was somewhat like our letter 
^ The cross was fixed into the earth, and 
was so high (say 10 to 15 feet) that the feet of 
the sujfferer were usually about 4 feet from the 
ground. The transverse piece was usually 7 or 
8 feet in length. In or near the middle of the 
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upright post there was a projection, to which 
he was raised by cords ; and, being previously 
divested of his clothing, he was first bound to 
the cross-beam, and then nailed by his hands 


of acute and agonizing pain : the exposure of 
the wounded and lacerated flesh to the action 
of tho sun and air hour after hour ; the loss of 
blood, and the sense of indignity and contempt, 
which, in oiir Saviour’s case, was tho most 
bitter, malicious, and unsparing that can be 
conceived, — all conspired to make, to the very 
last degree, a death of pain. Often the strength 
of the malefactor lingered for three days, and 
even longer. Hence the surprise of Pilate 
(Mark xv. 44). 

Among the Romans the prisoner remained 
uxioii the cross often till his body fell to the 
earth by its own weiglit ; but in the jirovince 
of Judea tho Jews wore ])ermitted, in obedi- 
ence to the ])recei)t of their law (Deut. xxi. 22, 
22). to tenniiiate the sufferings of the male- 
factor before sunset. 'I’liis was effected in 
various ways : sometimes by setting tire to the 
foot of the cross ; and at other times by break- 
ing the limbs with a hammer, or piercing the 
body with a lance (John xix. 21-27). It is to 
be observed that the agonies of this death 
were so extreme that it was regarded as the 
utmost torment. Cicero himself says, “The 
executioner, the covering of the head, tlio very 
name of the cross, should bo remf)ved afar, not 
only from the body, but from th(‘ thoughts, the 
eyes, the ears of Roman citizens; for of all 
tliese tilings, not only the actual occurrence 
and endurance, but the verj’ contingency an<l 
exi)ectatioii, nay, the mention itself, is un- 
worthy of a Roman citizen and a free man.” 
Even the judges denominated it “the utmost 


with strong iron spikes to its extremitie.'^. 
There is conclusive evidence, from profane I 
history, that the hands and feet were luerced 
in this way, ami that it was iieculiar to the 
punishment of crucifixion ; hut whether the 
feet were nailed separately, or whether a single 
nail transfixed them both, is doubtful. In 
order to lessen the pain, it was customary to 
give the sufferer vune medicated vuth myrrh, 
fitc. Our Redeemer rejected this draugdit 
(Mark xv. 23), choosing, probably, to suffer to 
the full extent the i^ains of that awful death. 
Vinegar, too, was a refreshing and sustaining 
drink of the Italian soldiery; and this being 
offered to him, he partook of it. The fever 
induced by the nail-wounds caused intolerable 
thirst (Matt, xxvii. 48). The criminal was 
fastened to the cross by four soldiers appointed 
for that puipose, who were allowed the apparel 
of the sufferer as the perquisite of their office 
(Matt, xxvii. 35), Hence the passage, Ps. 
xxiL 18, was prophetic of the mode of death to 
be endured by Christ. The soldiers divided 
the Saviour’s raiment, and drew lots for his 
vesture. Over the cross was commonly placed 
a writing or superscriptioriy indicating the 
offence for which the individual was put to 
death. It was called by the Romans titufust 
or the title (John xix. lu, 20). The extension 
of the limbs just after so severe a scouring, 
and the impossibility of making the slightest 
change or motion without occasioning: sunering 
rather than relieving it; the piercing of the 
fiands and feet, in the parts most susceptible 


buuiu'ut, the extremest punishment.” 

I'he e^o^s is now tlie object of tin* Christian's 
hope ami glory -the great theme of evangelical 
preaching. It is but an empty super.stititui, 
though a fonii very early i)raetised, to mark 
either persons or things with the sign of the 
cross. No litth? folly has been exhibited to 
the world in pretensions of the Romish church 
as to its ]K)sse8si()n of the wood of the time 
cross, (-alvin has said, in his InvniUirp of 
popish Ildics, that though one individual could 
carry the cross originally, there are now as 
many xiortions and fragments of it as would till 
and load a goodly ship. 

The cro.S8 is often used tigniratively for the 
atoning work of our Lord— his obedience unto 
death; and also for those re])roaches, self- 
denials, and sacrifices which the true followers 
of Christ must be cxjiected to endure, if thej^ 
faithfully maintain their profession (Matt. xvi. 
24). 

CROWN (2 Ki. xi. 12). Tliis word repre 
Rents two distinct Hebrew tcniis. Anciently, 
the crown or diadem was only a liead-j)ana 
(Ezek. xvi. 12), or a riband or fillet, made of 
silk or linen, 8uiToundinj£ the head, and i>rob- 
ably connected behind (Exod. xxviii. 37; 
xxix. fi). We find it rejiresented on ancient 
medals. Newly-married persons of both sexes 
wore crowns. (Comp. Song iii. 11 with Ezek. 
xvi. 12.) It was usually a badge of royalty or 
princely distinction. It was sometimes of pure 
gold, and was worn by kings (2 Chr. xxiii 11: 
Matt. xx\di 29), and sometimes in bat^ (2 
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Sam. i. 10; xii. 30). The weight, in the last 
passage, denotes the value, and not the gi-avity 
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of the crown. Afterwards the shape and size 
were changed, and costly ornaments appended 
to it (‘J Sam. xii. 30). It was worn by queens 
(Ksth. ii. 17). A king might wear as many 
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crowns :is he had kingdoms (Rev. xix. 12). 
1 In* A\or(l IS hguratively used by the sacred 
writers to denote honour (Prov. xii. 4), pros- 
perity (Lam. V. 16), eternal life, and blessed- 
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cro\Mi<iC the IngU pi K xL\..o. vnmn. .>U; >\n,s 
Higniiicant of his sacred otHoo and functions. 
Such inscriptions have sometimes been phveed 
on tile crown.s of ]>rinee'^ and lierot^s, to indicate 
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some splendid action or service. Tn tlio Xew 
Testament dLufitjixa is the royal eiw .j!, hut 
(TTCiftavo^ is the garland or crown \ 
the reward of the successful warrioi 
etitor at the pid»lic games (2 Tini 
n Rev. xvii. 5 allusion seems to I > 

the crown of the Jewish higli pra 
raiment is described as having the colo .. , aud 
ornaments of the sacred vestments. 

Crown op thorns. (See Thorns.) 
CRUCIFY. (See Cross.) 

^ CRUSE a Ki. xvii. 12)— a small \ , ■ I for 

liquids, used by the Jews. It is th(^ i 
of three Hebrew words, one of which 
been a jug, another some common 
holding liipiid'., an 1 the third a vase 
iritis 

CRYSTAL (Ezek. i. 22). The Scriptui.s 
probably use this term to denote what is n«)W 
known as rock crystal, one of the movst beauti- 
ful of precious stones, perfectly transparent, 
and resembling the purest glass. It i-, the 
finest species of quartz. It is raid 
gold in value (Job xxviii. 17), and it^^ 
ency is alluded to in Rev. iv. 6; xxi. j i . wu. 
1. In the passage in E^zekiel, first abo . * ■ c 1 1 o d, 
reference may be had to the peculiar d.iz/ling 
effect of light reflected from tlie surface of 
crystal. The same word which is translated 
crystal in some passages is translated frost, 
Gen. xxxi. 40; Jobxxxvii. 10; Jer. xxxn. 30, 
and ice, Job vi. 16; xxxviii. 20; Ps. cxlvii. 17. 
The term crystal itself is the Gr- ’ 

denoting ice, and seems to have bet ; 
to bright and hard minerals, from the i>oi)uiar 
belief that they were only unusual congelations 
under the influence of peculiar cold. 

CUBIT. (See Measuki 
CUCKOO (Lev. xi. h 
uncertainty whether the bird known lo n< oy 
this name was the unclean bird mentioned ia 
this verse. It may have boon what wc call 
the sea-mew, gull, or stom, 

CUCUMBER (Num. 

table well known in this country, i uenu' i •< r-, 
melons, and onions are now among the lc:uUn^ 
productions of Egypt; and the tir^t in found 
in many varieties 
which are highly > 
their medicinal projx 
others are much 1 
more palatable. i 
and wholesonu nno 

fruit is among i 
These plants gr.)W in the 
oi;>en country ; and, to pix^teet 
the fruit fn>ni tliieves and 
beasts, a in<>i nd i- avctetl in 
a central I'l.u-e, t>verlooking 
the plantation, with a ‘^ni.ill 
hut mr shelter of the uaid. 
For two or tlnee nuivg’ -> 

painlnl tn>(, thioiu 
ami we find in Isa. i. ^ a ^tnkln 
to this custom. The prophet lih 
city of Jerusalem, fiunrativ* Iv > 
daughter of Zion (se^ 
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in the midst cf desuLition. and soon to yield 
to its enemies, to a c-ott<iij:e teinjxnarv' 
shed, in wiueh the peisou a\ .is sliellereil wlio 
guarded a \inevard \\ hen the grajies were 
niiening; or tlie h.inie kind of strnctuio put up 
for a. siuiiLir [Hir[)ose in a field of cueiimbers. 
xVs soon as the fruits \vere gatlaaed tliesc 
booths or “ lodges ” were ahaiidoned. In like 
manner, the great capital stood for a irioiiien- 
tary purpose, but soon, like them, was to be 
destroyed and reino\ ed. Tliis prophecy was 
fulfilled in tlie variou'^ e.dainitie^ of dtansalem, 
especiallv ’w ht'ii tlie dev^ t dv* u eai^tive 

to Babylon {'2 ('In. ww: 1“) A .similar 
illustration is empl.iyi'd m flob wmi. 1*''. 

CUB (Lev. -\i. di. This woid, vhieh some- 
times appears in the vulgar foim is an 

abbreviation of the term chewetl. To elifw tlu‘ 
cud is b) chew v hat had Ixam already eliewed 
when tlie food w a'l first swallowed. ^ Such riiini- 
inant aiiimals were clean bj’the Mosaic law. The 
nature and cause of rumination in .^uch bea^t.s 
as the cow are thus explained: - Of the four 
stomachs with which ruminant animals are 
furnished, tlu' iii>t or paunch receives the food 
after it has been .slightly chewed ; the second, 
the honej'-eomb, is iiroperlv mithing more than 
a continuation of tlie former* tlle^e two, which 
are very capaeions^ the animal fills as fast as it 
can, and then lies dovn to inminate; vhuli 
may jiropeily be coiisidereil as 
a kind of vomiting without /> 

effort or pain. The two stomachs 
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used horns for anointing oil (1 Sam. xvi, 13). 


of their cups were highly ornamented 

‘ his kind, made of gold, 


Some 

Ki. \ li. 20). Cups of this 1 
silver, copper, &c., according to tlu' owiu'i’.s 
wealtn, are in use in Persia at this d.i,v. I'ho 
figurative use of this woixl in the Scriptiire.s is 
fn'qufiit. ( bnoi .illy, however, it represents 
tlie bles'.ings or the judgnient.s of lieavim, or 
the allotments of God’s ]>i o\ id.'iu'(\ It is a 
symbol of God’s blessings lu sm li as 

these -“My cn[> runneth oirr” (l\s. xxiii. 5). 
“I will t.iLe tin* Clip (tf lahation, and call 
U])on the name of the Loid " ( I’s cwi. 13). It 

denotes jmlgment in .smli ((iiot.itions as, “ For 
in the hand of the Loul tlieu* is .i lu[), ami the 
wine is red” (Ps. K\v. <s). “ d’he same shall 

drink of tlu'Wjiieof tlie wrath of God, whicli 
ih poured <mt witlmut iiiivtnn* into the cuj) of 
ins indignation ” (K. v. \i\ . lO) 'I lie sufferings 
of our Haviour are .il .o Kgnc ( ntt d by a similar 
figure (Matt. \x. 22; xxvi. dd). 'J'he punish- 
ment I'f dratli 1 ^ often siioken of as a cwp, 
beiaiiso, as .some .sup])ose, the infliction was 
usually preceded by a eu]) of drugged materials 
given to the criminal in ouler to stupefy him. 
CUP OF JOSEPH. (See Bivinatiox.) 
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bearer occupies a position of inn 
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as in EgV|)t, wiin*' on«- "t 
them elevated Joseph. Rabsnakib. as In^ n.mo 


abdve 


filli'fl 


..A.tly 

.swtll With 
(1 dates tlie 
• again con- 



ellewed, 1 > 
the inm i 
btomach.s, ..... 

tract upon their contents wdiicli 
are forced up. The aliment 
thus squeezed into the month 
to be chewed a .second lime i-> 

T<‘n.p>rf*d more soft and midst, 

Mines at la.st lupiid 
. , ; Lo pass into tlie third 

stomach, called the m.imfnld, 
from the number of its leaves, 
all which tend to jiroinote 
digestion ; but it requires the 
operation of the fourth stomach 
for this purpose, wdiere it under- 
goes a comjilete maceration, and 
is .separated to be turned into 
ehvle. 

( TMM IX (Matt, xxiii. 23)— 
an umbelliferuu.s Ik-iI) abound- 
ing in Syria, which laoduces 
aromatic seed.s. In I-a. xwiii. 

25, 27 reference is mad** to tli< manner of 
sowing and thresliiiu' it. 'i'lie saim method is 
observed in Malta at this day. It was one 
of the things of b s.s consequence which the 
Pharisees strictly tithed. (See Mint.) 

CUP (1 Ki. vii. 20). The horns of animals 
xvere anciently used by some nations as drinking 
i-ls; but the J« ws had cups and goblets at 
^ ly early perioii (Gen. xliv, 2), though they 
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Ancient PorBian Cup-bearer, 

im])lies, filli'd .a*'imilar "flic** mid< r tilt \ . • 

Sennacherib, and so did XehemiaU un<lt r Ar- 
taxerxes at the court of Persia. (See Butler.) 
CUP OF BLESSING. (Si e P,li ssim; ) 
CURSE (Gen. xxvii 12' ' ' ' 

use it is the opposite of !>/ ! . y. 

imprecate evil upon any one ((ieu ix. 25; 
comp. Gen. xxvii. 12; Neh. xiii. 2: Matt. v. 
44; John vii. 41); James iii. 9k The curses 


CUR 

which are recorded in the Bible as being pro- 
ttonnced by Noah, Moses, Joshua, and others, 
are not to be regarded as the effects of passion 
or revenge. They Were either pronounced 
under the immediate influence of God's Spiiit 
or are to be viewed as only predictions of evil 
uttered in the form of imprecation. 

llie 109th Psalm has bt*en sometimes termed 
the cursiny psalm. It is full of fearful im- 
precations. Vet we aporehend that they are 
often misunderstood. They are not 1 David’s 
wishes against his enemies, but David’s recita- 
tion of iiis enemies’ wishes against himself. 
The psalm begins with David’s com])laint of j 
his enemies’ language : “Hold not thy }»eace, 
O God of my praise ; for the mouth of the 
wicked and the mouth of the «leceitful are 
o})Ciied against me: tlieyhave s[)oken against 
me with a lying tongue.” In these vei\ses the 
psalmist cemjdaiiis of the “ mouth of the 
wicked,” of their “ lying tongue,” of their 
“words of hatred.” These jdirases refer to 
the imprecati<»ns wliieh follow, which .sprung 
from hatred, and were malic ious in their nature. 
The curse is repeated, as if directed against 
one man. Had David wished to curse his 
adversaries, of whose lying and malignant 
speech he so latterly complains, lie would ha\e 
included them all. Put the irnprecatioii.s lun 
against one individual, thus: “ Set thou a 
wicked man over him, and let Satan stainl at 
his right hand. AVTien he shall he judged, let 
him he condemned: aixl let bis jir.iyer be- 
«*ome sin,” &c. Da\id in these and tin* follow- 
ing verses only gives a siiecimen of aiiathenuis 
which his enemu's heapeil ujuai him. After 
having repeated their curves, intense and hor- 
rul, he adds, “This shall be the reward of 
mine adversaries from the Loul.’' Wliat they 
wished uixui me shall fall m/on tliemsehes; 
and then rt'ferring again to the anathemas he 
liad been recounting, hesul)joins “Let them 
curse, but bless thou: when they arise*, let 
them bea.shamed ; but let thy servant rejoice.’’ 

The w'ords enrsr and cursed are the opjM)site 
of 6/m and Uissed, and are often so contrasted, 
(lh*ut. xxviii.) (See Plksh.) 'I’he curse of the 
ground and of the serpent (lien. iii. 14, 17) is 
to bt! regarded as the doom or judgment of 
God U]>on them. 

The “ cui*s«5 of the law” is the sentence of 
condemnatiim which it iprouounce<l on the 
transgressor ((Jal. iii. 10), and fnun which 
(’hrist redeems us by being iinule a curse for 
us (Gal. ill. Id: c(»m]». Kom. viii. 1 and GaL 
iii. 13 with Pom. v. 10 and 2 C’or. iii. 7-9). 

To curse, in an evil or blasphemous sense, is 
to affirm or deny any tiling with thoughtless 
or rash improcatioiis of divine vengeance (Matt, 
xxvi. 74). 

(HT HTAIN. (See DwELLiNOs,TABERNArLK.) 

CUSH (Gen. x. C-M), 1. A person. The 

oldest son of Ham, and father of NimroiL 

2. A plcLce^ It is believed there are two 
countries mentioned in the Bible under this 
name: one of them in Asia (Gen. ii. 13), 
the rest of the allusions being to an African 
territory; and Cush is the marginal reading 
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for Ethiopia in Gen. il 13^ Hab. iiL 7, luid 
elsewhere. Egyjit and Cusn are often sicken 
of together by the proxihets. (Comp. Exod. iL 
16, 21 ; Num. xii. 1. ) Cuth or Cuth4i (2 Ki. 
xvii. 24, 30) was evidently, from the connec- 
tion, a province of Assyria. (Hee Ethiopia.) 

(HISHAN. (See Ethiopia.) 

CUSTOMS. The word means repeated 
acts which ac<piirc the power of law, and is 
sj»ecially giv’eii to Jewish ceremonial observ- 
ances 80 tenaciously observed (Acts xxi. 21). 
it also .signifies tax or revenue (Ezra iv, 20; 
Matt. xvii. 25; Horn. xiii. 7). 

( ’ LT < )FF. (See C a.st out. ) 

(’UTTING HATH. (SeeSiiWE.) 
rUTTlNCiS ON FLESH. (See I^Iarks.) 

CYMBALS (1 ('hr. xvi. 5) -an instrument 
of music still common in the East, which con- 
sists of metallic jdates about the size of a 
crown i)ieee or large button, two of which are 
held in each hand, one iqxin the thumb, and 
the other upon the middle finger, and being 
struck ttigether skilfully, make an ^^reeablo 
sound. Another kind, tlie “ high-sounding 
cvmbals,” are twobroiul convex plates of bras.*:, 
the concussion t>f which produced a shrill 
I piercing sound, like clattering, rather than 
I tinkling (1 ( 'or. xiii. 1). 

[ ('Yl’liKSS. Tile name seems to come from 
I the original He])rew term popher. the word 
Used in GeiieMs in reference to Noah’s ark. 
Another Hebrew name i'. emjdoyed where 
there is su|>]>ose<l reference to this tree (Isa. 
xliv. 14). Tilt* cv'press is a tall evergreen, the 
Wood of vsliich is heavy, aromatic, and re- 
markably durable. Its foliage is dark and 
gloomy, and its f«»mi close and pyramidaL 
I Goffins were made of it in* the East; and the 
! mummy cases of Egypt are found at this day 
of the cypress wood. 'I'he timber has been 
known to suffer no decay by the lapse of 1,100 
years. It was used and cultivated for idol 
tiiiiher, though .some have thought that a 
sj)ecie.s of oak or very harvl wootl was intended 
ill Isa. xliv. 14. I’eculiar attention is i>aid to 
this tree in many fonns of eastern superstitions. 
It .stands to them as did the oak in our country 
to the ancient Dniiils. 

GYPIU'S (Acts iv. 30) -a large fertile and 
salubrious island of the Mediterranean. It is 
of a triangul.ir form, 140 miles long, and its 
; breadth varies from about 50 almost to 5. It 
is one of the e.vrhest jdaces out of Palestine 
into which the (_los])el was carried. Some 
sii]>|>o.se it to be tlie same with Cliittim (Num. 
xxiv. 24; l>an. xi. 30). (See (’uittim.) The 
chief pro«luctions of Cyprus are, iw formerly, 
wiiuv, oil, lioney, and wixil. It is a famous 
place in mythological history, and was dis- 
tinguisiied for the licentiousness of its ill- 
habitants. 

Saliuni.s (Acts xiii. 5) w'as the principal city, 
and was situated on the eastern coast, and 
Paphos (Acta xiii. 6) was another large town 
on the opposite extremity of the island which 
is now called Pajffios, or Baffa.^ Several in- 
tereatinji incidents <'f apostolic history occur- 
red on tliia island. It was visited by Paul 
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Barnabas. At a later period the island was 
visited by Barnabas and Mark. (See Bab- 
JBSUS, Elvhab.) 

At the earliest visit the evangelists landed 
at the nearest port, that of Salamis, on the 
east of the island, and commenced operations. 
There were may Jews in C 3 rprus — it was close 
upon their own country, and was a garden of 
rare fertib’ty and beauty ; and when Augustus 
leased its copper-mines to Herod, crowds from 
Palestine had settled in it. The name copper 
is derived from the name of this island. Sala- 
mis had a number of synagogues, while other 
towns usually had but one. 'Fhere Barnabas 
and Saul preached the word — the revelation of 
J esus Christ, the doctrine of salvation by the 
cross of Christ. Barnabas and Saul visited 
many places, and went through the whole 
isle as far as Paphos on its western shore, 
and above 100 miles from Salamis. The 
Roman proconsul was at Paphos, a place 
infamous for its temple and dissolute wor- 
ship. It has been remarked that Luke em- 
ploys the proper term for this officer — one, 
indeed, that would not have been applicable 
many years previously, when the island was 

f ovemed by an imperial legate or propraetor. 

Jut C 3 ^rus, originally an imperial province, 
had before this period been handed over to the 
senate. At Paphos the Gospel came again 
into contact with the magic of the I^last. 

CYllENE (Acts xi. 20)— a province and 
city of Libya. There was anciently a Phoeiii- 
cian colonv called Cyrenaica, or “ Libj%a about 
Cyrene” (Acts ii. 10). It was in the north of 
Africa, west of Egypt, and comprised five 
cities ; one of ■which was Cyrene. (See 
lilBYA.) The ancient city of Cyrene lay in 
the dominion of Tripoli. 

Great numbers of Jews resided here (Matt, 
xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21; Luke xxiii. 2()). 
Some of the Cyrenians were among the earli- 
est Christians (Acts xi. 20) ; and one of them, 
it is supposed, was a preacher at Antioch (Acts 
xiii. 1). We find also that among the mo.st 
violent opposers of Christianity were the 
Cyrenians who had a place of worshiji at Jeru- 
salem (Acts vi. 9). 

CYRENIANS. (See Cyrene). i 

OYRENIUS (Luke ii. 2)— in its Latin form 
Quirinus — ^became the governor or proconsul of 
Syria, eight or ten years after the birth of our 
Saviour. The taxing or enrolment, which led 
Joseph and Mary to go up to Bethlehem is 
said to have been first made when Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria.” Various construc- 
tions of this passage have been x>ropo8ed, to 
remove the alleged chronological ffifficulty. 
We have no doubt of the historical truth of 
the statement, whatever perplexity may at- 
tend it. If there is nothing in profane history 
to corroborate it, neither is there anything to 
contradict it. Various hyi)othesis have been 
resorted to. Some allege that (genius was 
associated in the ^vemment of Syria during 
the progress of tne enrolment, and had, in 
some sense, the superintendence of it. Or the 
snrolment may have been made at one period, 
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and the levy of taxes (of which that enrolment 
was the basis) was not made till a subsequent 
period. We know that such a tax was im- 
posed, and occasioned great popular discon- 
tents (Acts V. 37). Moreover, the phraseolo^ 
employed by the sacred writer is regarded by 
others as susceptible of a construction which 
would remove every difficulty, though critics 
are not agreed in such a construction. At any 
rate, the occurrence of such passages is strong 
presumptive evidence of the truth of the nar- 
rative; for it would have been an easy matter 
to avoid all appearance of difficulty if the 
object of the writers had been simply to make 
a book that should be believed. And ’when 
there are more ways than one of solving a 
difficulty, it cannot be regarded as insur- 
mountable. 

Now it is said that Luke by the expression, 
Oyrenius being governor of Syria, shows him- 
self to have confounded the census which he 
affinns to have occurred under Herod with 
that which was taken by C^uirinus, in the yt*ar 
759 U.C., or nine years later. We may safely 
assume at the outset that this is at least im- 
Ijrobable. Luke everywhere shows himself a 
competent Avriter of history. His professed 
object is to A\Tite with accuracy. Is it credible 
that he did not know that the well-kno-wui 
census of Quirinus was contemporaneous with 
the reduction of J udea into a Roman province, 
and consequently could not have occurred in 
the closing X)art of the reign of Herod, in 
which he jdaces the birth of Christ? The sui>- 
position is contradicted by his own mention of 
the census of Quirinus (Acts v. 37), and of 
particulars connected with it, perfectly agree- 
ing with those given by .T()SO|)hus. On the 
other hand, ho gives a faithful and accurate 
descrix)tion, as W’c have seen, of the census 
taken at the time of Christ’s birtli ; so that we 
are almost forced to exiJcct that he will dis- 
tin^ish in resi)ect to time between the census 
under Herod and that of Quirinus. There 
have been various solutions. 

Some y)rojJosc to omit the article, and then 
to take 'rrpwri) in a conqiarative st'use (nearly 
synonymous with irpoTcpa) and make the geni- 
tive, hyifJLovtvov'To^ Kvpfjriou^ dependent upon 
it, ana the reading will then be -the taxing 
occurred as the first and before (Quirinus was 
governor of Syria, especially if be placed 

immediately before the genitive it governs, as 
is done in several manuscripts. 

Several other solutions have been proposed ; 
but it is now made very jirobable, by Professor 
Zumpt of Berlin, that Quirinus was twice 
governor of Sjrria— first, four years before 
Christ’s birth and during it, and a second time 
several years later. (See Taxing.) 

CYRUS (Isa. xlv. 1) (from a Persian word, 
signifying the sun), was a prince, statesman, 
and conqueror of great renown, and an instru- 
ment or agent employed by Jehovah in the 
execution of his designs of mercy towards the 
Jews, (Isa. xiii., xiv.. xxi., xliv. xlv.-xlviL ; 
Jer. XXV. 12; li. 54; Dan. vii.^ viii.) The 
early life of Cyrus is involved m obscurity. 
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It is aL;r(SMl th.it lie was the son or divine Bein;^ “Jdiov.tlt ( .’od of heaven”? ai^d 

Oanihyst's, king ot His chief bio- how did lie know that Ood had commanded 

^aphers (Xenophon and Herodotus) present him to rebuild the temple in Jerusalem? and 
his history and exploits in very different why, despising his own deities, did he ascribe 
aspects. flis eoncmests extended over all his success and greatness to the Li^rd '* He 
western ; Ijut tne most brilliant of them must have enjoyed some peculiar noMin of 
was that of ikibylon, which took place B.C. information and spiritual enlightenment; and 
638 or 539. on this interesting point we are on the 

With his career we have nothing to do, save whole disposed to place some credit in the 
in so far as ho was connected with the Jews, narrative of Josephus. He says, “ ('yru‘^, by 
It is not our task to give a detailed account of his reading the book which Isaiah left behind 
his life and reign, nor to harmonize the vary- him of his prophecies, came to such know- 
ing descriptions of his actions and times which ledge — for tnis prophet said that God had 
are found in the biographical romance of spoKen thus to nim in a secret vision : ‘ My 

will is, that Cyrus, whom I 
have appointed to be king 
over many and great nations, 
send back my people to their 
own land, and build my tem- 
])le.* This was foretold by 
Isaiah 140 years before the 
temple was demolished, Ac- 
cordinglv, when Cyrus read 
this, and admired the divine 
]>ower, an earnest desire and 
ambition seized upon him to 
fulfil what was so written ; so 
he called for the most eminent 
Jews that were in Babylon, 
and said to them that ‘ he 
gave them leave to go back 
to their owm country, and to 
rebuild their city Jerusalem, 
and the temple of God, for 
that he would be their assis- 


tant, and that he w ould write 

Xenophon, the simple and ! . of to the rulers and governors that w^ere in the 

Herodotus, or in the mutilated remains of neighbourhood of their country of Judea, 
Ctesias. Suffice it to say, that Cyrus was a that they should contribute to them gold and 
prince of great magnificence and sagacity, silver for the building of the temple, and 
famous in councils and valiant and successful besides that, beasts for their sacrifices.’ ” — 
in arms. His glory shines through all eastern Josephus, Works, ii, pp. 89, 90. 
history and tradition. And a new lustre is This account is at least as probable as any 
cast uixm his character from the Bible, After other, though we should not be disposed to 
he had subdued Babylon, he ordered a return deny that motives of policy and monotheistic 
of the Jews, who had been seventy years in sympathies might surest such a course of 
captivity, to their own land, ami furnished procedure to the reflecting statesman and 
them very liberally with the means of re- ambitious conqueror, who yet, as he did God’s 
building their temple (Ezra i. 1-4). Whence work in the liberation of his pwple, is called the 
did Cyrus learn such theology as to call the Anointed of Jehovah. (See Babylon, Persia). 
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BABERATH (Josh. xix. 12; 1 Chr. vi 721 DAGGER (Judg. iii. 16, 21, 22)~a short 
—a t<»\vn on the borders of Issachar ana swonl,, usually made with a double edge, and 
Zelndun. The description of the sacred his- suspended from the girdle. (See Arms.) 
torian leaves it uncertain to which tribe it DACiON (1 Sam. v. 2). This was the name 
belonged; and jierhaps there was a town of this of a celebrated idol of the Philistines, wor- 
name in each tribe.. It was situated in the shipped at Gaza (Judg. xvi. 23), at Ashdod 
plain of Jezreel, at the foot of mount Tabor, (1 Sam. v. 1-3), at Beth-dagon (“the house or 
and probably where modem travellers have temple of Davron") in the bounds of Judah 
found the village of DrbarkK Tradition (Josn. xv. 4lk in i t iu ii of Asher (Josh. xix. 
jKiints out at thi.s place “the well of the nine 27), andelsewli^ u I lure are various opinions 
apostles;” supposing that they waited at this as to the appeviranee uf tliis idol: but it is 
spot when desus was transfigured on the usually nqireseuted w ith the head, bands, and 
mount ; but this tradition is wrong, (See face ot a man, and the b«>d\- lik«‘ that of a fish. 
Tabor.) The name was probably )m dag^ sig- 
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ritfytng large fish. One of the incarnations north-western lx>ttndary of the plain. On its 
of theHindu god Vishnu was of the same form, south side are two low ridges of hills called 
Others, as Bunsen, derive it from the Hebrew Jebel el-Aswad and Jebel Mani&, and in a 
dagan. signifying com, as if Dagon were the narrow vale between them flows the river 
god of agriculture, and cleared the fields of *Awaj, the ancient P)iarpar, Ear away to the 
mice and other vermin destructive to the crops east mav be seen a little group of conical hills, 
(1 Sam. vi. This derivation is by no means called the Telhll. If a liiie be drawn through 
probable. The traditionary representations of these, north and south, till it meet the other 
the form of this divinity, and the maritime sides, forming with them a triangle, the plain 
residence and occupations of the riiilistines, of Damascus will be circiunscribed. That 
favour the ordinary idea, that Dagon signifies portion of it, however, which alone is inhabited 
Fish-god. The fall and destruction of this and in part cultivated, is ])ounded on the east 
idol, when the ark was brought into the same by the three lakes into which the “rivers of 
apartment with it, is one of the most remark- Damascus” empty themselves. In form it is 
aole passages of Jewish history. a rectangular triangle, its base on the south 

DaLMANUTHA, the parts op (Mark side being alxuit 28 miles long, its perpendicular 
viii. 10), or THE COASTS OF MAGDAIjA on the east 17, and its hypotenuse, along the 
(Matt. XV. 39), as Matthew describes it in his foot of Antilibanus, .3,3. Its area is th\is about 
account of the same transaction, were probably 23fi square geo^aphical miles. The fine 
small towns on the coast of Tiberias ; and the htream of the Darada, the ancient AhanOy 
vicinity of either of them would embrace the descending from the heights of Antilibanus, 
same district of country. (See ^Iagdala.) breaks through the lowest chain of th“se 
DALMATIA (2 Tim. iv. 10) — originally mountains by a wild ravine, and, entering ^ae 
part of Jilgricum, but at present a province of plain, flows due east across it, at the distance 
Austria, lying on the north-east of the Adriatic of 8 miles north of its southern boundary. On 
shore, or Gulf of Venice. It is sup]»osed, from the banks of the river, one mile from the 
the passage above cited, that the Gosj)el w'as mouth of the ravine, commence the buildings 
planted here by Titus. (See Illyricxim.) of Damascus. The great body of the city is 

DAMARIS (Acts xvii. 31) —a woman of on the southern bank, but there is als«) a large 
Athens, converted to the faith of the Gospel suburb on tlie northern. Without the Bara<la 
under the preaching of Paul. Some of the the city could not exist, and the plain would 
Greek fathers suppose her, without any good | be a parched desert; but now a<iue<lucts inter- 
reason, to be the wife t>f Dionysius the sect every quarter, and fountains sparkle in 
Areopamte. almost every dwelling, wliilc innumerable 

DAAlASCUS (Gen. xv. 2)— the capital of canals extend their ramifications over the vast 
ancient S^ia, for three centuries the residence plain, clothing it with verdure and beauty, 
of the S^an kings, and the oldest city which Five of these canals are led off from the river, 
now exists. Its modern name is El-scJidm. at different elevations, before it entci-s the 
It is situated on the river Baraxli, about 200 plain. They are carried along the yirecipitous 
miles south of Antioch and 120 north-east of banks of the ravdne, being in some places 
Jerusalem. The country around it, within a tunnelled in the solid rock. The two on the 
circuit of 20 or 30 miles, is well watered, and is northern side w ater Salahlyeh, a large vilWe 
exceedingly fertile. (See Arana, Phaupah.) lying along the foot of the hills, about a mUe 
The city itself is about 2 miles in length, and from the city, and then irrigate the higher 
surrounded by a W’all. The streets are narrow, portions of the plain to the distance of nearly 
but well paved ; and one of them, which nms 20 miles. The buildings of Jlamascus are 
through the breadth of the city and suburbs almost all of snowy whiteness, ami this con- 
from 2 to 3 miles, is still called “ Straight ” tra-sts well with the surrounding foliage. The 
(Acts^ ix. 11). 13ie adjoining country is so gardens and orchards, which have been so long 
beautiful in scenery and so rich in soil that and so justly celebrated, encompass the city, 
the Orientals regarded it as a paradise on and extend on both sides of the Baraila some 
earth; and such is its commanding situation miles eastward. They cover an area at least 
that one of the Homan emperors called it the 2.5 miles in circuit, and make the environs an 
Eye of the East. It is said that when Mohain- earthly paradise. The varied tints of the 
med viewed the city from a distant elevation foliage, and of the blossoms and fruit in their 
ho was so much enchanted with the prospect season, greatly enhance the beauty of the 
that he would not enter it, saying, that there picture. The sombre hue of the olive and the 
was but one heaven for man, and he was <leep green of the walnut are finely relieved by 
determined not to have his upon earth. The the lighter shade of the apricot, the silvery 
following is a portion of Porter’s description : — sheen of the jjoplar, and the purple tint of the 
‘‘No city in Byria, none perhaps in Western pomegranate; while lofty cone-like cypresses 
Asia, possesses such advantages in respect to appear at intervals, and a few palm trees hero 
situation as Damascus. At the eastern base and there raise up their graceiul heads. The 
of Antilibanus lies a plain having an elevation variously coloured foliage thus surrounding the 
of about 2.200 feet above the sea. The lowest bright city, and the smooth plain beyond, now 
ridge of the mountain chain, a barren line of bounded by naked hills and now mingling 
ch^y hills, runs from the foot of Hennon in with the sky on the far-distant horizon, 
ft direction north-east by east, forming the the wavy atmosphere that makes forest, plain. 
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and mountain tremble, give a feoftness and an 
aerial beauty to the whole scene that captivates 
the mind of the beholder. The moment the 
traveller leaves the environs and enters the 
gate of Damascus the illusion is gone. To 
ftiose accustomed to the ca]pital8 of Europe. 
>vith their broad streets, spacious squares, ana 
♦splendid buildings, this city must ajmear filthy, 
irregular, and even half-ruinous. The streets 
are narrow and tortuous j the houses on each 
side like piles of mud, stone, and timber, 
heaped together without order. A plain jiortal, 
f)r a gaudy fountain, or a mosk rich in the 
minute details of Saracenic architecture, is the 
only thing that gives any variety. On ap- 
proaching the centre of the city, however, the 
stranger’s eye is soon attracted by the gay 
bazaars, and by the picturesque groups that, 
in their gorgeous costumes, crowd them, or 
lounge in the open cafis. Every eastern 
nation and tribe has there its representative ; 
and tii<> \\]iole resembles a bal costumi more 
th an a < lu' of every-day life .” — Five Years in 
Damascus^ i., pp. 2C-30. 

The first notice we have of Damascus in the 
Old Testament history, except that it was the 
residence of Eliezer, Abraham’s steward, is, 
that the Syrian army which came to succour 
an ally Wiis defeated by David with a loss of 
22,000 men ; that the Syrian nation became 
tributary to Israel; and Da\dd “put garrisons 
jn Syria of Damascus,” or in Syria, of which 
Damascus was the capital. After this we find 
many of the most interesting passages of history 
and prophecy connected witli Syria and ite 
splendid capit-al (I Ki. xi. 24; xv. 18; 2 Ki. 
M\ “ ) xvi. 0; Isa. ix. 11). Since a.d. 
I.»I7 il has b(>eu niuler the Turkish dominion, 
and IS tlie (apital of one of their pashalics — 
hence called * ’I he Tashalic of Damascus.” 

0 


Damascus has a manufacture of soaps, and 
of stuffs made of a mixture of cotton and silk. 
The cabinetwork of fine wood, adorned with 
ivory and mother-of-pearl, has excited the 
admiration of Europeans. This city is enliv- 
ened by the bustle of commerce and the 
passage of the caravans to Mecca. The great 
street “Straight,” which is 2 miles long 
from east to west, presents two rows of shops, 
in which the riches of India jditter along with 
those of Europe, The private houses of Damas- 
cus, smple in external appearance, exhibit 
in the interior all the splendour and elegance 
of refined luxury. The floors are of marble; 
alabaster and gilding are displayed on every 
side. In every great house there are several 
fountains playmg in magnificent basins. The 
smallest house has three water pipes ; one for 
the kitchen, another for the giouen. and a 
third for washing. The same magnificence is 
displayed in the mosques, churches, and coffee- 
houses. The environs of the city, watered by 
the Barrady and other streams, present, at all 
seasons of the year, a pleasing verdure, and 
contain an extensive series of gardens and 
villas. 

The art of inlaying iron or steel with other 
metals, especially g(»ld and silver, to make 
them elastic and yet very hard, was fonnerjy 
so extensively carried on in tnis city as to 

f ive its name to the substance. Hence 
lamascua razors, swords, &c. Silks, leather, 
dried fruits, and sweetmeats, are among the chief 
exports. The fabric which is called Damask is 
supposed to have been once manufactured 
chiefly in this city, and hence to have derived 
its name. The guides of travellers show thft 
house and the very room in which, they say, 
Paul lodged during the three days of his blind- 
ness, and where, they tell us, ho had his 
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Expression free and full is given to them by a 5. That men who i>erverted dancing from a 
vast variety of bodily gestures. Gaiety of sacred use to purposes of amusement were 
feeling, whether secular or religious, naturally deemed infamous. 

prompted to the dance. And the dance was 6. That no instances of dancing are found 
no measured step, tamed down by artificial upon record in the Bible in which the two 
fashion ; it was vigorous, hearty, and unre- sexes united in the exercise, either as an act of 
.".trained. Children began early to practise worship or amusement, 
it (Matt. xi. 17; Job xxi. 11.) It was a Lastly, That there are no instances upon record 

favourite pastime of the jroung light-hearted in the Bible of social dancing for mere amu.se- 
maidens (Judges xxi. 21 ; xi. 34). The Jewish ment, except that of the “vain fellows” void of 
dances were generally expressions of religious shame, alluded to by Michal ; of the religious 
joy and gratitude. Sometimes they were families described by J ob, which produced in- 
practised in honour of a conqueror (1 Sam. creased impiety and ended in destruction ; and 
xviii. G, 7), as in the case of David after he had of Herodias, which terminated in the rash vow 
slain the Philistine giant, “the women came of Herod and the murder of John the Baptist, 
out of all the cities of Israel singing and Dancing was doubtless known from a very 
dancing.” It was also practised on occasion of early jjenod as a mere worldly amusement 
domestic joy. At the return of the prodigal (Jod xxi. 11-15; Mark vi. 22). It is worthy of 
son there was “music and dancing;” and remark, however, that the mingling of males 
similar festivities were enjoyed when the vin- and females, which is so conunon in modem 
tage was gathered (Jer. xxxi. 4, 13 j Luke xv. dances, was unknown to the Jews; unless a 
25). In the religious service the timbrel was precedent may be found in the scene of idola- 
employed to direct the dance, and it was led trous confusion and madness when the chih Iren 
by some individual whom the rest followed of Israel bowed themselves before the image of 
with measured step and devotional songs (Ps. a calf (Exod. xxxii. 6, 19). 
cl^). And after the Hebrews had crossed the The dances still practised in the East are n 
Bed Sea, and beheld the waves return and roll dissimilar to the Hebrew scenes whicli v. 
over the heads of their proud pursuers, their have been attempting to illustrate. Lady 
exultant feelings of gratitude found expres- Mary Montagu says, “Their manner cti- 
sioninthe following cnaracteristic manner: — tainly the same that Diana is said ' 
“Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, danc^ on the Ijanks of Eurotas. Tl. 
took a timbrel in her hand; and all the women lady still leads the dance, and is followta i v 
went out after her with timbrels and with troop of young girls, who imitate her 6te]><, 
dances” (Exod. xv. 20, 21). Individuals often and if she sings make up the chorus. d'L • 
expressea feelings of joy in the same way tunes are extremely gay and lively, y 
(Luke vi. 23 ; Acts iii. 8). something in them wonderfully soft. 

steps are varied according to tiio 
pleasure of her that leads the 
dance, but always in exact time, 
and infinitely more agreeable 
than any of our dances.” 

Every species of recreation is 
liable to abuse, and none has 
been more so than the Eastern 
dance. The dancing girls in 
the Hindoo temples are the 
accomplished instrum* 
vice, and their postun 
incentive to every abou 
Such dancing or indec 
tomime is common in 1 
The word rendered * 



Egyptian Sacred Dance. 

Eroiii a <oll<Hii..ii of all the passages in 

Scripture in reference to dancing, it may be 
inferred — 

1. That dancing was a net, both in 

true and also in idol worshij 

2. That it was practised < ^ . i w lyon joy- 
ful occasions, such as national festivals or 
great victories. 

3. That it was performed on such great 
occasions only by one of the sext\s. 

4. That it was |>crformed usually in the day- 
timo—in the open air— in highways, fields, and 

groves. 


in Ps. cxlix. 3; cl. 4, 
not a “pipe,” as the m.. 
it, but probably a met.i 
with small bells attached to it. 

DANIKI li the Hebrew tongue the 
word mean judge” — that is, one who 

delivers dc*.o-.v/*La .a God’s name. It is used 
in Scripture as the proper name . of three 
persons : 

1. The second son of Darid (1 < 

1), called also Chileab (2 Sam. ni. . 
mother’s name was Abigail. 

2. The next in the order of Scripture 
who boi'e the name Daniel was mud 
guished for his learning, wisdom t 
and religion; was highly hououi 
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Expreadon free and full is given to them by a 
vast variety of bodily gestures. Gaiety of 
feeling, whether secul^ or religious, naturally 
prompted to the dance. And the dance was 
no measured step, tamed down by artificial 
fashion: it was vigorous, hearty, and unre- 
r, trained. Children began early to practise 
it (Matt. xi. 17; Job xxi. 11.) It was a 
favourite pastime of the young light-hearted 
maidens (Judges xxi. 21 ; xi. 34). The Jewish 
dances were generally expressions of religious 
joy and gratitude. Sometimes they were 
practised iu honour of a conqueror (1 Sam. 
xviii. G, 7), as in the case of David after he had 
slain the Philistine giant, “the women came 
out of all the cities of Israel singing and 
dancing.” It was also practised on occasion of 
domestic joy. At the return of the prodigal 
son there was “music and dancing;” and 
similar festivities were enjoyed when the vin- 
tage was gathered (Jer. xxxi. 4, 13; Luke xv. 
25). In the religious service the timbrel was 
employed to direct the dance, and it was led 
by some individual whom the rest followed 
with measured stc]) and <levotional songs (Ps. 
cl^j^). And after the Hebrews had crossed the 
Ived Sea, and beheld the weaves return and roll 
over the heads of their proud ])ursuevs, their 
fxultant feelings of gratitude found expres- 
sion in the following characteristic manner: — 
“Miriam the pro])hetess, the sister of Aaron, 
took a timbrel in ner hand ; and all the women 
went out after her with timbrels and wdth 
dances” fExod. xv. 20, 21). Individuals often 
exj^rcssed feelings of joy in the same way 
(Luke vi. 23 ; Acts iii. 8). 


From a collection of all the passages in 
Scripture in reference to dancing, it may be 
inferred— 

1. That dancing was a religious act, both in 
true and also in idol w'orahip. 

2. That it was practised exclusively on joy- 
ful occasions, such as national festivals or 
great victories. 

3. That it was performed on such great 
occasions only by one of the sexes. 

4. That it was performed usually in the day- 
Uma—in the open air— in highways, fields, and 

gmec. 
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5. That men who perverted dancing from a 
sacred use to purposes of amusement were 
I deemed infamous. 

I 6 . That no instances of dancing are found 
upon record in the Bible in which the two 
sexes united in the exercise, either as an act of 
worship or amusement. 

Lastly, That there are no instancesupon record 
in the Bible of social dancing for mere amuse- 
ment, except that of the “vain fellows” void of 
shame, alluded to by Michal ; of the religious 
families described by Job, which produced in- 
creased impiety and ended in destruction ; and 
of llerodias, which terminated in the rash vow 
of Herod and the murder of John the Baptist. 

Dancing was doubtless known from a very 
early period as a mere worldly amusement 
(Job xxi. 11-15; Mark vi. 22). It is worthy of 
remark, liowever, that the mingling of males 
and females, which is so common m modem 
dances, was unknowm to the Jews; unless a 
precedent may be found in the scene of idola- 
trous confusion and Ina^Iness when the children 
of Israel bowed themselves before the image of 
a calf (Exod. xxxii. G, 10). 

The dances still practised in the East are not 
dissimilar to the Hebrew scenes which we 
have been attempting to illu.strate. Lady 
Mary Montagu says, “Their manner is cer- 
tainly the same that Diana is said to have 
<lanced (»n the l)anks of Eurotas. The great 
I lady still leads the dance, and is followed by a 
' tro«'p t)f young girls, who imitate her steps, 
and if she tings make up the choms, Tho 
tunes are extremely gay and lively, yet with 
sometliing in them wonderfully soft. Their 
stfps are varied according to tho 
pleasure of her that le^s the 
dance, but always in exact time, 
and infinitely more agreeable 
than any of our dances.” 

Every species of recreation is 
liable Ui abuse, and none has 
been more so than the Eastern 
dance. The dancing girls iu 
the Hindoo temples are the 
accomplished instruments of 
\iee, and their postures are an 
incentive to every abomination. 
Sucli dancing or indecent pan- 
tomime is common in Egyx^t. 

The word rendered “dance” 
in Ps. cxlix. 3; cl. 4, si^nifie.s 
not a “pipe,” as the mai'^h has 
it, but pivbably a metalhc ring 
w'ith small lieUs attached to it. 

DANIEL. In the Hebrew tongue the 
wonl means, “ God’s judge ’’—that is, one who 
delivers decisions in G<.>d’s name. It is used 
in Scriptim) as the i^roper name. of three 
persons : 

1. The second son of David (I Chr. lih 
1), called also Chileab (2 Sam. iii 3), BLb 
mother’s name was Abigail. 

2. The next in the order of Scripture history 
who bore the name Daniel was much distm- 
guished for his leamiim, wisdom, natriotism, 
and religion; vnm highly honour^ by eieva* 
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tlon to the first offices of st&te in the empires 
of Babylon and Persia; and was also privi- 
leged to enjoy many peculiar marks of divine 
favour, especially the gift of inspiration, as a 
pr^het of the Lord. 

We have no Scripture history of Daniel, 
and hence almost all our knowledge of him 
must be gleaned from the book of prophecies 
which bears his name. There (Dan. i. C) we 
learn that he was of the tribe of Judah, and 
was probably connected with tlie royal family, 
or, at least, with some of the princes of Israel. 
(See Joseph. Antiq. B. x. chap. x. 1.) This 
gives countenance to the sui)|X)sition that Jeni- 
salem was his birthplace. It is impossible to 
determine the precise year of his entrance into 

E ublic life. His birth certainly occurred a 
ttle before the death of Josiah; and be had 
thus a favourable opportunity of enjoying many 
of tlie advant^es, civil and sacred, which 
the piety of his fii'st monarch had conferred 
upon the kingdom. To this happy circum- 
stence he doubtless owed to some extent the 
various facilities by wliich he made the higli 
attainments in learning, wisdom, and religion 
for which he was remarkable. Daniel’s earthly 
lo^ however, had fallen in troublous times. 
Wmle he was yet very young, Josiah was 
slain in an engagement with Necho, king of 
Egypt; and Jehoahaz, his son, reigned in his 
stead. The Egj^ptian king soon after took 
Jehoahaz captive, and transferred the king- 
dom to Jehoiakim, another son of Josiah. 
At the end of Jehoiakim's third year, when 
Daniel was about the age of fourteen, “came 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon to Jeru- 
salem, and besieged it.” The Babylonians 
were victorious, and Jehoiakim and his sub- 
jects became the servants and tributaries of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Daniel and his three com- 
panions, Hananiah, Misliael, and Azariah,* 
and other children of the nobility, seem to 
have been sent to Babylon at this time as 
hostages, to ensure the submission of the Is- 
raelit^; and hence their good treatment at 
the king’s hand. Three years afterwards the 
king of J udah threw off the Babylonish yoke ; 
and on this account Daniel and his fellows 
were not only detained at Babylon, but be- 
came the forerunners of the captivity of the 
entire nation. 

The boy Daniel appears to have possessed 
much of the handsomeness and beauty of the 
eastern figure and complexion. His early 
education was of a very superior kind. He 
was “skilful in all wisdom,” “cunning in 
knowledge,” understood science as it was then 
known, and was therefore able to occupy t 
position of importance in the royal household, 
Among others, he was selected by Ashpenaz, 
the master of Nebuchadnezzar’s eunuchs, to 
undergo a course of three years’ training in 
the language of the Chaldeans, the sacred 
caste, in the various departments of learning 
which were peculiarly cultivated in that age. 
This was a mark of peculiar favour on die 
jport of the Babylonian monarch, and may be 
* Shadracb, Meshach, and Abednega 
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regarded as the naturalization of the Hebrew 
youth. According to Eastern custom, as 
kings were wont to change the names of those 
who held offices under them, particularly 
when first taken into their services, and 
afterwards raised to some new station, and 
crowned with some new honours, so the name 
of Daniel was changed to Beltesnazzar^ — that 
is, “prince of Bel,” or “ he whom Bel favours.” 
In atotion to all other iirivileges, the young 
men received a daily supply of ])ro vision from 
the king’s own table. IVlueh of this, however, 
would be comi>osed of meats forliiddeii by the 
law of Moses, so that it would form a power- 
ful seduction to join in the rev dries of heathen 
banquets. Daniel, young as he was, and 
liesides a captive in a strange land, had 
prepared liis mind to meet, the emergency. 
Together with his companions, Sliadracii, 
JMeshach, and Abednego, he resolved not to 
defile himself with tlie meats and drinks which 
the king had appointed. Under the divine 
blessing he had already obtained favour in the 
eyes oi the prince of the eunuchs ; and by 
a prudent representation of his religious 
scruples, with a statement of his conviction 
that a simpler diet wt)uld better promote 
the vigour of his constitution and the health- 
fulness of his aspect, and by his actual sub- 
mission to a trial 01 a simpler regimen for 
a period of ten days, he ac(iuircd for him- 
self and his associates a release from the 
evil and dangers to whicli they had been 
unwittingly exposed. This act of fidelity 
did not lose its reward. Under the ajj- 
probation of God they were supplied with 
vigorous health, and enabled to devote them- 
selves faithfully and perseveringly to the 
studies and other duties imposed upon them. 
And their labours were most successful. To 
their foi*mer attainments the four young men 
soon added much “knowledge and skill” in 
the learning and wsdom of the Chaldeans: 
and they also acquired all that X)ropriety ()i 
deportment which a well-cultivated mind in- 
variably produces. Among all his compeers 
Daniel was xire-ernineiit ; and besides ordinary 
attainments, he was divinely instnicted in the 
understanding of visions and dreams. In 
addition to the full statements in Dan. i. 
the inspired Ezekiel has borne high testimony 
to the integrity and wisdom of this jirophet; 
and done it in a style which indicates that the 
fame of his acquirements had spread far and 
wide among his countrymen. (See Ezek. 
xiv. 14, 20; xxviii. 3.) At the appointed 
jxiriod Daniel and his three associates were 
presented to Nebuchadnezzar, who examined 
them in all the departments in which they had 
been instructed, and found them far superior 
to all the magicians and astrologers in the 
kingdom. They were all promoted to offices 
of considerable importance in the court of 
Babylon. 

Daniel eoon came to enjoy repeated in- 
stances of the favour which true piety secures 

• See Gen. xvU. 5; xrril 28; xli. 46; 2 KL xxUL ^ 
vsii. 17: Eath. iL 7; Ezra v. lA 
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from on high ; as well as the advantages of 
sound wisdom and discretion of an earthly 
kind. In the second year of Nebuchadnezzar^s 
sole government (for the events recorded in 
Dan. i. took place while he was regent under 
his father Nabopolassar), the spirit of the 
king was neatly troubled by a vision he 
had seen during night; but the details of 
which he had forgotten, and could not by 
any means recollect. The wdso men of Baby- 
lon, who could easily have given a specimen of 
their wonted inter|)retations, failed to make 
known the dream itself, and were utterly con- 
founded. All of them were doomed to death, 
and already the executioner had gone forth to 
the slaughter. Daniel and his friends -were 
among the proscribed, although their skill had 
not been tested ; but as soon as he learned his 
impending fate, he begged the chief captain to 
stay his hand, employed the united prayers of 
himself and his companions with Him who 
knows all things, and “the secret was re- 
vealed to him in a night vision.” Daniel gave 
thanks to God, was introduced to the king, 
informed him of the existence and designs of 
that being who had sent and made Icnown the 
dream, and then related the details, with 
their interpretation (ch. ii. ll>-4o). Nebuchad- 
nezzar was astonished and delighted, magni- 
fied and enriched Daniel, made him chief 
governor in the kinj^dom, and set him at the 
head of the Magi of J^abylon. At the request 
of the new ruler his three friends were ele- 
vated to offices in the government. 

For a period of at least thirty rears we 
have no mention of him in sacred history. 
During this time the king of Babyhm con- 
tinued to prosecute his gTeat wars. Jt is very 
difficult to determine whether Daniel con- 
tinued to sit in the king's gate during the 
whole of this period. Nothing seems more 
imf)robable than that the affairs of Babylon 
.should have been under the govemineiit of 
a .Tew who was so devoted to liis fatherland 
and his religion, while so mncli w.as done 
against his own c.mntrymen. His absence, 
or innocence, or silence, during the erection 
of the golden image on the plains of Dura, and 
the subseciuent punishment of Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego, are all of them inconsis- 
tent with his residence at Babylon as prime 
iniiiLster. And especially the conduct and 
language of Nebuchadnezzar on occasion of 
his second dream (see ch. iv. 7, 8. &c.) 
appear to indicate most plainly that Daniel 
was not daily present guiding the cc.uncils 
and regulating the chief business of the king. 

Be this as it may, the next mention of him 
is as the interpreter of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
second dream. This vision was seen about 
the thirty- fifth year of his reign, and pro- 
duced a most exciting impression upon his 
mind. The ma^cians and astrologers were 
again confounded, and even Daniel’s thoughts 
were troubled within him for “one hour” 
after the king had told him the vision and 
was waiting for its interpretation. Much of 
the anxiety of the Hebrew prophet doubtless 
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arose from the solemn tidinw he had to an* 
nounce to the proud monarem; but at length 
he proceeded and made known the feaml 
judgment which was about to drive him from 
nis kingdom. This he did wdth all the fidelity 
of a messenger of heaven, but at the same 
time with expressions of loyalty which must 
have had a soothing effect upon the king’s 
mind. In these circumstances the prophet 
ventured i)oint out the cause and design of 
his being humbled to a level with the beasts 
of the field, and recommended the doomed 
man to seek repentance and reformation as 
the only means of averting the impending 
calamity. We have no mention of any new 
honours conferred upon Daniel upon this oc- 
casion. He appears like a messenger from 
the unseen w’orld, to unfold a mystery wlffich 
no man could j^enetrate, and then retires from 
view. 

Again there is a gap of about fifteen years in 
the history of the prophet. During this period 
migffity changes occurred at Babylon. At the 
end of the first year Nebuchadnezzar was 
driven from his palace, and made to associate 
with the beasts of the field ; and in this state 
he remained for seven years, according to the 
“limes” of the vision. After two or three 
chang'es in the monarchy, Belshazzar ascended 
the throne, probably aoout seven years after 
Ills grandfather NelDUchadnezzar’s death. In 
the first and third years of his reign Daniel 
W’as favoured with a revelation of many future 
events ill the history of the Jewish people, the 
world, and the church, by that species of in- 
sjnration in which the IToly Spirit descends 
“ m visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
ujion men.” In the first vision (Dan. 
under the emblem of four beasts rising from 
the sea amid the raging of a tempest, were 
rejiresented the rise and fall of the Chaldean, 
Persian, Grecian, an<l Ibiman empires, the 
great features by which each of the dynasties 
should be characterized, their mode of acquir- 
ing pow’er, and the extent of their dominion. 
The prophet's next vision was beheld two 
years after this. The scene is Laid in SShushan, 
and more particularly on the banks of the 
river IJai, wdiich flow ed past and watered the 
city. This vision intimated the rise, and pro- 
gress, and overthrow of the ^Hedo-Persian 
empire; the Greek compiests under Alexan- 
der; the division of his dominions to his four 
generals after his death, and especially the 
sacrilegious cruelties of Antiochiis Epipntmes, 
who would subject the Jews and their religious 
rites to the utmost indignities. Daniel fainted 
at the distressing spectacle, and was confined 
some time to a bed of sickness ere he could re- 
sume his official duties. 

Near the end of Belshazzar’s reign another 
opportunity was afforded the distinguished 
seer of displaying his skill at the court of 
: Babylon. The king had made a great feast 
to his princes, his wives, and his concubines; 
but in the midst of their revels there came 
; forth the fingers of a man’s hand, and wrote 
something uxion the wall opposite to Belshas* 
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car, in a character whiok no man among the 
Chaldeans could understand and explain. The 
gaiety and pleasure of the entertainment were 
auddenly checked, and changed into sadness 
and distress. The king was deeply afflicted. 
At the suggestion of the queen, or rather 
queen-mother, Daniel was sent lor to read 
the writing and make known its signification. 
The writing, as given in the text of Scripture, 
is pure Chaldee ; and on the sui)po8ition that 
the words are given there as they appeared 
upon the wall, the ignorance of the wise men 
of Babylon and Daniel’s skill will be suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the hypothesis, that 
they were written in the ancient Hebrew 
character, which only those could read who 
had knowledge of what were then the antiqui- 
ties of Jewish learning. The message was 
from heaven, and spoke of sudden destruction, 
yet the interpreter stated the whole truth, and 
pointedly traced the coming evil to the righ- 
teous judgment of God upon the wickedness of 
l^lshazzar. (See Nebuchadnezzar.) 

The Persian troops, under Cyrus and Darius 
the Mede, had already beseiged Babylon for 
some time without success. But this feast 
gave them a favourable opportunity of com- 
pleting their designs. The judgments which 
had been inscribed in mystic characters were 
soon revealed in fearful reality. On the very 
night which followed Daniel’s installation into 
office “ was Belshazzar king of the Chaldeans 
slain,*’ the kingdom wrested from the Babylon- 
ians. and placed under the united powers of 
Media and Persia, Darius the Mede entered 
at once upon the sovereignty. The chief 
government was vested in three presidents, 
mnong whom Daniel was assignea the fii'st 
place. In this new position the experienced 
statesman ctcw in favour with his sovereign, 
and “the king thought to set him over the 
whole realm.” His heathen compeers were 
iUled with envy at his prosperity, and deter- 
mined to effect his destruction ; but the charac- 
ter of Daniel was unimpeachable. At len^h 
they sought to entrap him by bringing his 
ffd^ty to God into collision ^vith his loyalty 
to Darius. By imposing on their weak mon- 
arch they obtained a decree against the offer- 
ing of supplication, which the good man could 
not obey without disobedience to Jehovah; 
but even in these circumstances he knew how 
to act. In religion he acknowledged no human 
authority, and therefore openly and regularly 
ho entered his chamber and prayed and gave 
thanks to God as he had previously done. 
This exposed him to the penalty annexed to 
the unimerable mandate. He was cast into a 
den of lions ; but was saved from the slightest 
injunr by the mighty power of Him whom he 
worsnipped, and in "vimom was all his confi- 
dence. A deliverance so signal only enhanced, 
as it was well fitted to do, the fame of Daniel, 
and contributed to the maintenance of his 
prosperity during the reigns of Darius and 
i/wus. 

jBefore the close of the first vear of Darius, 
Daniel learned from the book of Jeremiah 
Ids 
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that the time of Judah’s deliverance was fast 
approaching, when their harps should be re- 
moved from the drooping osiers on the banks 
of the Euphrates, and again strung to the 
praises of Jehovah on the plains of Israel 
The exiled prophet set himself to prepare for 
the return of the expatriated tribes. And 
first of all he humbly and penitently opened 
up the meditations of his heart to God, 
acknowledged the great iniquities of the 
kings, the princes, the fathers, and the people 
of Israel, and unfolded his ardent desires for 
their restoration to their “ beloved land.” 
The answer of God was most prompt and 
satisfactory. While he was “speaking in 
prayer,” the angel Gabriel stood by his side 
and announced the return of his captive 
kinsmen, and from this took occasion to set 
before his mind a rapid glimj^se of the advent, 
the work, the death, and the achievements of 
the Messiah; together with the desolations 
which should subsequently overspread the laud 
of Palestine, (Dan. ix.) 

In the same year of Darius’ reign, or in the 
third year of Cyi’us (Dan. x. 1), tlie prophet 
was favoured with another vision on the banka 
of the river Hiddekel or Tigris. The person 
who constituted the great subject of the sight 
was most glorious in appearance, and from the 
accordance of the description with that given 
by John in the Apocalypse (ch. i. Id), there 
can be little doubt that it was Christ himself 
who then stood in the presence of his servant. 
The man of (iod was overwhelmed with fear, 
and sunk to the earth in a state of insensi- 
bility. An angel w'as sent to supj>ort him, 
and interj^ret the words, which, falling in 
tones of thunder, only stunned his ear, and 
stupefied his mind. The revelations of the 
august speaker are given in clia])ter3 x., xi., 
and xii., and are more minute, detailed, and 
comprehensive than those rt'corded in ch« 
viii. The inquisitive mind of the seer w'ould 
gladly have known more particularly what 
and when should be the end of those things ; 
but the w'Ords were closed up an<l sealed till 
the time of their fulfilment. 

Concerning how long the “man gi'oatly be- 
loved” lived after this sokinii vision we have 
no authentic information. The stories of 
Susannah, and Bel, and the l)ragon, which 
are given in the Apocpq)lial additions to the 
inspired book, are too ridiciiloiis to be received ; 
and also the fables wdiicli tell that liis death 
actually occurred in Palestine, in Babylon, or 
in Shushan, are entirely grcumdless. Daniel 
was now above eighty years of age. He had 
lived to see the first year of Cyrus the Persian, 
had heard the decree which permitted all the 
people of the Jews to go up and rebuild the 
house of the Lord at Jerusalem, and had seen 
thousands of his countrymen forsake the land 
of the stranger and the enemy to repair to the 
country of their fathers; and now that his 
prayers had been heard and visibly answered, 
we may readily suppose that he was willing to 
prefer the heavenly to the earthly Canaan, 
and obey the command of his Lord even on the 
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baiiks of the Tigris, if such were his purpose : 
“Go thou thy way till the end be; for thou 
ehalt rest, ana stand in thy lot at the end of 
the days.” 

The character of Daniel presents to us many 
interesting features. His piety was confirmed 
in his youth. The weariness and oppression of 
an exile did not overcloud his spirits and cast 
the shadow of death over hLs heart. Though 
he might long for his fatherland, he resolved 
to do his duty in the country where Pro\ddence 
had placed him. Neither would he compro- 
mise his religious convictions, or so shape and 
fashion them as not to offend the haughty 
foreigners with whom he mingled. His mind 
was decided, and no motive could alter his 
resolution. The favour of a king was nothing 
in his estimation to the favour of God; nay, 
death itself had no terrors if endured for con- 
science’ sake. And Daniel’s elevation and 
prasperity had no sinistrous influence over his 

1) iety. He was neither ashamed of his country 
nor his God, of his race nor his creed. Power, 
honour, and wealth did not corrupt his pure 
and sterling heart. Though he was the king’s 
minister, he paid no homage to the king’s idols, 
or showed any semblance of outward re'^pcct 
for the royal suiierstitions. A ruler of the 
nation, he btuit not before the national 
divinities. God conferred upon him high dis- 
tinction ; many gorgeous visions delighted him. 
and fed his faith and hope. He loved the 
Scriptures ; and as he studied and prayed over 
the jirophecies of Jeremiah, the Lord gave him 
assurance of the speedy eml of the Labylonish 
captivity, and of the certain coming of the 
long-promised Messiah. Idie history of future 
agt‘8 was clearly unfolded to the man of God — 
the reward of his earnest faith and unskaken 
fidelity to Jehovah— of his purity in the midst 
of pagan degeneracy, and his ardent love to 
the land of Ids people, which he had never 
forgot in its silence and deviistatioii : — “ Tliem 
that honour me, 1 will honour ; and they that 
despise me shall be lightly esteemed.” “ Secst 
tliou a man diligent in bis business? he shall 
stand before kings; he shall not stand before 
mean men” (Prov. xxii. ‘JD). 

J A descendant of Ithamar, the fourth son 
of Aaron. He was one of the chiefs (Ezra viii. 

2) who accompanieil Ezra from Babvlon to 
J udea, in the reign of Artaxerxes ; and about 
twelve years after (b.c. 4-45) took a prominent 
part with Ezi'a in reforming the errors of the 
pctiple. 

Daniel, book of, is the twenty-seventh in 
the order of the books of the Old Testament. 
It is A mixture of history and prophecy, and 
contains (especially tlie last six chapters) the 
most extraordinary and comprehensive predic- 
tions that are to be found in the prophetical 
writings. So explicit are they respecting the 
advent of the Messiah, that the Jews were 
formerly unwilling to acunit their genuineness, 
contending that their i)rophet8 lived at home 
and in persecution, while Daniel lived and 

S rosperea at a forei^ court (Matt. xxiv. 15). 
osephusy the Jewish historian, however, re- 
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gards him as the chief of the prophets (lib. 
chap, xi., section 7). Abarbanel and D^imoii- 
ides fully recognize the canonical authority of 
the book of Daniel. But the very precuson 
and clearness of his prophecies have stirred 
up other antagonists than Jews to deny their 
genuineness. Porphyry, in the third century, 
affirmed, with characteristic effrontery, that 
the book was composed as recently as the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and that there- 
fore it narrates past, and does not predict future 
events. Infidels and critics of a later day have 
anxiously followed in Porphyry’s steps, so 

S nazed are they at the exact fulfilment of 
aniel’s oracles and the supimrt given by such 
fulfilment to the hoolcs or Scripture. These 
opiK)nents of revelation are so mortified as to 
fly to the silly re.sort of denying the book of 
Daniel to be a projjhecy at all. The arguments 
by which such an allegation is supported are 
vain and worthless — based upon words supposed 
to have come from a Greek source, on phrases 
which sound like degenerate Hebrew, and on 
what they are pleased to call historical errors 
and contradictions. Against such objections 
w'e place with confidence Daniel's own testi- 
mony, with that of Christ and his apostles. 
How could any hook such as this have found 
a place in the canon after the age of Ezra ? 
'I'he words which have been supiiosed to be 
Greek have been unduly multiplied : some of 
them are of Zendic and Pchlvic origin ; and if 
the names of tliree musical instruments are 
from a Greek origin, such a fact is no stumbling- 
block, and may be accounted for in various 
ways:— 1. From the ancient intercourse be- 
tween the (Greeks and Babylonians, mentioned 
by Strabo, Quintus Curtius, and Berosus; or 
2. On the supjxisition that the Semitic and 
Greek languages bore a common relation to an 
older tongue ; or 3. On the supposition that the 
names of musical instruments were in the first 
instance ononiatopoetic, and therefore miglit be 
analogous in languages totally distinct. There 
occur in the book, also, so many references to 
contemporaneous persons and events, so many 
allusions Oriental customs and manners, 
that an air of ingenuous truthfulness surroimds 
the entire composition. 

There is no need of supposing that the book 
took its piresent shape from the hand of the 
pirop^hct himself. We do not know what re- 
vision or recasting it may have received from 
the hands of Ezra and the great Bjmagogue. 
The whole book is the pirodiiction of one 
author, for the same manner and style are 
constantly observable, and the latter pm^ con- 
tain references to the former. Now, if some 
other pierson than Daniel was the author, 
who composed the lx)ok in the time of Anti- 
ochus Epuphanes, after the year 163 B. C5., he 
must have written in Palestine. In that 
case he could not have been familiw with 
the names of Chaldean offices, nor with the 
views peculiar to the Magians, and much 
less would he have ventured to make free 
use of them; he would not have implied to 
the last king of the Chaldeans we name 
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Bdshaazar, which is unknown to historians: 
he would not have covered the walls oi 
the royal supper -hall with plaster, but 
rather with costly wainscot; neither would 
he have been accmainted with the history 
of Alexander, of Egypt, and of Syria (Dan. 
xL 2^ 3 ; vii. 6 ; viii. 5) ; he would not have 
mentioned the third expedition of Antiochus 
l^iphanes a second time (Dan. xi. 40) out 
of its natural order; neither would he have 
written occasionally so enigmatically, nor 
have used two dialects : but he would care- 
fully have avoided whatever would have 
thrown difficulties in the way of his reader; 
he would not have specified the year and day 
of his visions, which could afford him no 
advantage in the transformation of history 
into prophecies. (See Jahn’s Introduction to 
the Old Testament j pj). 413, 414.) 

There are also one or two remarkable in- 
cidental proofs of the genuineness of this book, 
which ought not to be passed over. The first 
twelve chapters of the book, and indeed all the 
narrative part, were originally written in He- 
brew ; but when the prophet relates the con- 
versation, or uses the language of others (as 
from ch. ii. 4 to the end of ch. vii.) he 
emplo5^s the very words of those who spoke, 
whatever tongue they used. This shows his 
unusual accuracy. The title, “dissolver of 
doubts” (Dan v. 12) (or “untier of knots,” as 
the marrinal reading is), by which the queen 
described Daniel, is still used in the East as a 
title of honour. 

One of the most thorough defences of Daniel, 
with a severe and merited castigation of its 
opponents, is that of Hengstenberg, in his 
AuthenticUy of Daniel a condensed abstract 
of which will be found in the fourth volume 
of Home’s Introduction. 

The first portion of the book is historical, 
and speaks of Daniel and the other Hebrew 
youths whom God preserved by a miracle 
from a cruel death. Daniel revealed both a 
dream and the interpretation of it to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, for which he was richly rewarded. 
After Babylon was taken, Daniel still held 
a high position under Darius the Mede. The 
conspiracy against the prophet, on the part 
of his rivals, signally fails— the lions’ mouths 
were shut. The second part of the book is 
full of visions and prophecies ; but a full ex- 
planation of these oelong to the province of 
commentary. The visions are exceedingly 
graphic and lucid in their general outline. 
Eor example, in one of those panoramic scenes 
the prophet describes,— The winds from the 
four quarters of the earth raging upon the sea, 
.out OI which arise four prodigious monsters. 
The first, in the form of a lion with eagles’ 
wings, raises itself on its hind feet, and re- 
ceives the understanding of a man. This is 
the Chaldean kingdom, very soon about to 
assume a milder character. The second, like 
a bear, stands on one side, havii^ three ribs 
in his mouth. This is the Medo-Persian 
empir^ which had swallowed three kingdoms, 
—the Lydian, the Chaldean, and the Egyptian. 
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The third monster is like a leopard, with four 
wings on its back, and having form heads. 
This is the kingdom of Alexander, who with 
great rapidity overturned the whole Persian 
empire, and whose monarchy wa.s at last di- 
vided into four. The fourth monster had no 
resemblance to the others, but was exceedingly 
strong and terrible to look at. It had great 
iron teeth, and what escaped being crushed by 
them it trampled under foot. It had ten 
horns, among which there grew up a small 
horn which tore out three of the others, then 
became great, was full of eyes, and had a 
Puman mouth with which it blasphemed God. 
With the intention of changing the law or 
religion, it made war upon and conquered 
the saints, who were in subjection for a time, 
times, and half of a time. Hereupon the 
Eternal sits in judgment, commands the mon- 
ster to be put to death, and the others to be 
deprived of their dominion, but allows them 
to live until a definite time. Then came in 
the clouds a human form, and received the 
dominion, the saints were emancipated, and 
possessed the kingdom. 

In one of the other oracles a distinct in- 
timation is given of the^ coming of God’s 
anointed One — the Messiah. The time of 
his advent was made known to the prophet. 
He was to come after a fieriod of seventy-sevens 
(weeks is an incorrect rendering), that is, 
seventy- sevens of years — or 490 years from 
the return of the captives and the rebuilding 
of the second temple. The prophecy of the 
eleventh chapter nas given rise to a great 
variety of opinions as to who the principal 
personage referred to in it is. A very great 
number of critics refer it to Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, with whose history and expeditions it 
minutely coincides. The Prophecy of Daniel 
and the Kevelation of John are illustrative 
of each other. (See the recent dissertations 
on this book by Pusey, Boyle, Walton, and 
Fuller.) 

DAllDA (1 Ki. iv. 31) — one of four wise 
men, famed for their sagacity ; yet all of them 
inferior to Solomon. He is called the son of 
Mahol, or rather “son of the choir,” all the 
four bein^ named sons of Zerah (1 Chr. ii. G). 

DAIIIIJS (Ezra iv. 5), on the monuments 
Darayawush. There are several ])rinces of 
this name in ancient history. 1. The one who 
is distinguished as the Median (Dan. v. 31), or 
Mede (Dan. xi. 1), called the son of AJhtasuerus 
(Dan ix. 1), was probably Astyages, the last 
king of the Medes, Darius being his personal 
name, and Astyages being a public title, Ash- 
dahal, “the bitting snake,” the symbol of the 
Median power (Dan. v. 30, 31). 2. A second 
prince of this name was the son of Hystaspes, 
who ascended the throne after overthrowing 
the Magian impostor Smerdis. It was under 
his reign that the Jews returned to Jerusalem, 
and renewed the work of rebuilding the tem- 
ple. The city of Babylon, dissatisfied with 
some of the edicts of Cyrus, revolted; and 
Darius, after a siege of nearly two years, in 
which the prophecy of Isa. xlvii. 7’9 was 
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literally fulfilled, obtained possegsion of the 
city. Herodotus tells us that Darius ordered 
the hundred gates of brass to be taken away 
(Jer. li. 68). This king was defeated by the 
Greeks in tne famous battle of Marathon. (See 
Ahasuerds, Persia.) 3. Another was the last 
of the Persian kings, who adopted this name on 
his accession to the throne, either Darius II. or 
III. Alexander the Great conquered him, 
and ended the Persian monarchy; thus ful- 
filling the prophecies of Daniel (Dan. ii. 30, 
40 ; vii. 5, 6 • viii. 6, 6, 20, 22). 

DARKNESS (Gen. i. 2). It is said of the 
darkness which constituted one of the plagues 
of Egypt that “ it might be felt ” (Exod. x, 21). 
It was a i)alpable darkness. This might have 
been occasioned by a thick, heavy vapour, or 
other sensible change in the atmosphere, which 
caused an entire interception of the sun’s rays. 
It was evidently miraculous; and the dread 
which it insmred is vividly described, Exod. 
X. 22, 23. The darkness that shrouded the 
earth when our Saviour was put to death 
(Luke xxiii. 44, 45) was manifestly also 
miraculous. No natural eclipse of the sun 
could take place at that period of the moon. 
Our Lord was crucified at the passover, which 
was the middle of the month. The month 
began with the new moon ; consequently, the 
moon being full, and on the opposite side of 
the earth from the sun at the period of the 
crucifixion, there could not be any ecli])se. 
Nature shrunk from beholding the awful 
tragedy. 

The term darkness is often used figuratively 
for ignorance, for distress, for punishment, and 
sometimes signifies the state of death, the 
region of evil spirits. Instances of such appli- 
cations of the term are abundant in Scripture. 

DART. (See Armour.) 

DATHAN. (SeeKoRAH.) 

DAUGHTER. Besides its common accep- 
tation, it sometimes, in Hebrew usage, signifies 
more distant female relatives, such as nieces or 
granddaughters, and descendants of greatly 
more remote connection — as in the case of 
Esther, who was Mordecai’s niece ; Rebekah, 
who was granddaughter of Nahor; and we 
read, too, of the daughters of Moab, of Heth. 
Elizabeth (Luke i. 6) is called one of the 
daughters of Aaron. The females of a clan 
are named “the daughters of the land” (Gen. 
xxxiv. 1) ; and the nation of Palestine personi- 
fied is called in the iDtophets dau^ter of 
Zion or of Jerusalem. Smaller villages sur- 
rounding a large town are called in Hebrew 
its daughters (Num. xxi. 25; Judg. xi. 26). 
“ Daughters of men,” in Gen. vi. 2, are opposed 
to “sons of God;” and the expression may 
have reference to the marriage of religious men 
with irreligious women. (See Child.) 

DAVID. In Hebrew this term denotes 
“beloved,” or ** favourite.^* The history of 
the illustrious person who bore this name 
commences in 1 Sam. ch. xvi., is continued 
through the whole of 2 Samuel, and closes in 
the second chapter of 1 Kings. A condensed 
Account is alsp given in the first book of 


Chronicles, from chapter eleventh to the end. 
In these chapters we have set before us, with 
the usual brevity of sacred narrative, David’e 
lineage, his entrance on public life, Ids exile, 
his elevation to the throne, his reign, and his 
death. 

1. Lineage. — David is suddenly introduced in 
1 Sam. xvi. as the eighth and youngest son of 
Jesse, a descendant of the tribe of Judah. The 
family residence was at Bethlehem, in the region 
of Ei)nratah,a short distance south of J erusalem. 
Here David was born ; and hence the epithet, 
“City of David,” which characterizes the least 
of the cities “ among the thousands of Judah.” 
The early years of the future monarch were 
spent amidst the pursuits and pleasures of a 
pastoral life, among whose sheepfolds and 
flocks his youthful spirit seems to have found a 
congenial occupation. The first mention of 
him on the sacred page is indeed as a keeper 
of sheep ; but it is at a time when the prophet 
Samuel anointed the rustic youth with holy 
oil, in preference to his seven elder brothers, 
and God by this unction indicated his inten- 
tion to bring him forth at no distant period, 
“from following the ewes” of Jesse on his 
native fields, to shepherd “Jacob his people, 
and Israel his inheritance.” The whole inci- 
dent (see 1 Sam. xvi. 1-13) strikingly displays 
the independence and si)ecialty of the divine 
choice; and provision is made to prepare the 
consecrated youth for coming duty — “the 
Spirit of the Lord came ui)on David from that 
day forward. ” 

2. Entrance on Public Life. — At the time of 
David’s designation to the regal ofiice, Saul, 
the first king of Israel, was yet alive ; but soon 
after we find that the Spirit of the Lord had 
departed from him, vexed, no doubt, with the 
Iierversity of his depraved disposition, and that 
an evil spirit from Jehovah terrified his mind. 
It was deemed advisable by the king’s ‘ ‘servants 
to try the influence of music for the purpose 
of diverting his distracted spirit and relieving 
its moody agonies. The skilful harjiing of 
the son of Jesse was mentioned in the presence 
of Saul, and at once he was sent for, brought 
to the palace, and employed successfully in 
allaying the troubles of tne wicked monarch 
by the soothing tones of his stringed instru- 
ment. This fonned the turning-point of 
David’s public history, and may be regarded 
as the first step towards that high position 
which he afterwards attained. During his 
stay at court the Philistines made war against 
Israel, and pitched their camp between. 
Shochach and Azekah, a region about 20 miles 
south-west of Jerusalem, and little more than 
15 miles from Bethlehem. Their position was 
a rising ground on one side of a valley named 
Elah, and Saul and the men of Israel drew up 
on the opposite eminence. The activities of 
his present circumstances had in all prob- 
ability driven the morbid excitements from 
the king’s mind ; and hence the services of the 
youthful musician were no longer required. 

David returned from Saul to feed his father’s 
sheep at Bethlehem. ” The two armies retained 
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their respective encampments; and for forty 
days, morning and evening, Goliath of Gath, 
the champion of the Phihstines, appeared in 
the intervening plainj and challe^ed the men 
of Israel to engage with him in single combat. 
The army of Israel was overawed, and no man 
durst venture to encounter their huge defier. 
David was incidentally made aware of these 
untoward circumstances. His three eldest 
brothers had followed Saul to the field; and 
having been sent by his father to convey pro- 
visions and inquire of their welfare, he heard 
the boastings of the giant, and saw the un- 
worthy panic of his countrymen. With all the 
interest of one who felt himself destined to play 
a prominent part in the history of these terror- 
stricken people, he inquired what reward 
awaited the man who should remove this 
“reproach from Israel;” and having heard its 
value, he offered to go forth in his country’s 
cause, and meet the hero of Philistia. His 
brother reproved his presumption, Saul scruiiled 
because of his youth, but the strength on which 
David relied was the Almighty. He gained 
the confidence of Saul by referring to the recent 
slaughter of a lion and a bear, and to his 
assurance that the same God who had delivered 
him from these would help him against the 
Philistine of Gath. Unaccustomed to metallic 
armour, and "wishing to make his dependence 
upon divine aid the more conspicuous, he took 
his staff, selected five pebbles from the brook, | 
and with his sling in his hand went forth to 
meet his gigantic foe. The giant disdained, 
ridiculed, cursed, and threatened to destroy 
the ruddy stripling. David replied that the 
pur^sed violence should descend on his OA^^l 
head, from God as its author, that all tlie world | 
might learn of the power which he exerts on ’ 
behalf of his peoide Israel. It happened ac- 
cording to these words. Gohath fell beneath 
the stone from David’s shng ; the Philistines 
were routed and pursued to the gates of Ekron, 
one of their chief cities ; and the despised youth 
returned triumphant, bearing as a troi)hy the 
head and armour of the warrior. 

There are two points in this section of the 
sacred narrative which seem to jar with its 
consistency. The first is found by comparing 
1 Sam. xvi. 21 with xvii. 15. Why is the 
armour-bearer of Saul permitted to return to 
Bethlehem when his master has gone out to 
war ? This difficulty disappears in the original. 
The word rendered “armour” is a very general 
term, and means — 1. any vessel or utensil, &c. ; 
and 2. an implement of husbandry, war, &c. 
The phrase rendered “armour-bearer,” tnere- 
fore, will equally well mean “cup-bearer,” 
and may be so read where the sense demands 
it. Israel was now at peace, Saul disquieted 
in his palace, David a young and beloved 
attendant, and hence, no office seems to be so 
consistent with these things as that of cup- 
bearer, or some such domestic emplo 3 ment. 
If this were his office, his dismissal in time of 
war is not astonishing. 

Tlie second point of difficulty is in 1 Sam. 
xvii. 64. “And David took the head of the 
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Philistine and brought it to Jerusalem.” How 
could this be? Jerusalem was yet in the 
hands of the Jebusites. (See 2 Sam. v. 6; 
1 Chr. xi. 4.) The following supposition ap- 
pears to meet the case. David took away the 

f iant’s head from the field, preserved it and 
rought it to Jerusalem, not that day, but 
after he had taken Zion from the Jebusites 
and made the city his o'wn. There are several 
other difficulties in the narrative, some of 
which will be referred to imder Samuel, 
BOOK OF. 

David after his victory over Goliath was not 
known at first sight to Saul and his general, 
Abner; but as soon as the king learned who 
he was, he took him under his own care, and 
permitted him to return home no more. The 
noble yet generous disposition and conduct of 
the gallant shepherd gained him the affection 
of all whom he met, from J onathan the prince, 
who “loved him as his o"wn soul,” to Saul’s 
humblest servant, “ in whose eyes he was 
accepted.” His fame spread among the 
lieople ; and as the army returned from battle, 
chonises of females met them with music and 
dancing, in honour of the victory, and espe- 
cially in honour of David. The leaders of the 
music sang, “Saul has- slain his thousands;” 
the chorus replied, “And David his tens of 
thousands ! ” His very honours sowed the seeds 
of future troubles. Saul was displeased ; and 
from that moment the young man became the 
object of his .jealousy and hatred. The in- 
dulgence of these feelings produced a recur- 
rence of his former frenzies; and tlie harp 
of the son of Jesse was again required to 
soothe his spirit. While engaged in these 
beneficent services Saul twice attempted, 
unsuccessfully, to take away his life. The 
Lord was with David for his protection. The 
son of Kish felt this; the object of his en'vy 
became to him an object of dread ; and in 
order to remove him from his sight, and place 
him at the same time in a position of danger, 
he made him captain over a thousand soldiers. 
This was done with the hope that David might 
fall at the head of his troojis in some early 
skirmish; but, like many human devices, it 
became the means of advancing another 
result. “ The counsel of the Lord shall 
stand. ” 

David now began his career as a man of 
war. Under divine guidance all the move- 
ments of his new position bore the approbation 
of the people. The fears of Saul increased. 

I He urged the young lad to deeds of valour, 

[ and proposed, as his reward, to give him his 
! daughter Merab to wife. To this David was 
I already entitled for the slaughter of Goliath. 
Notwithstanding this promise the king treach- 
erously gave her to another ; but having 
heard that a second daughter had become 
fond of the voung hero, he was pleased, and 
hoped thereby to effect his overthrow. He 
employed his servants to urge her upon 
David’s acceptance; and having found that 
his independent spirit would not allow him 
to enter the royal tamily as a matter of favour. 
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the king proposed that he should earn her by 
a slaughter of the Philistines. David took the 
field, returned victorious, and became the 
husband of Michal. This instance of provi- 
dential success increased the reverence and 
love of the people ; but only served to enlarge 
the terror and enmity of Saul. He com- 
manded his son Jonathan and some of his 
attendants to despatch the object of his 
hatred. The prince refused, interceded with 
his father for David, and prevailed. “Saul 
sware, as the Lord liveth, he shall not be 
slain.” 

Soon after this the Philistines waged war 
with Israel, in return for their recent injuries ; 
but were vanquished with great slaughter by 
David’s troops, and made to flee before the 
conqueror. No sooner had he returned, and 
begun his wonted services to calm the raging 
of his sovereign’s mind, than his Ufe was 
again endangered. He escaped the king’s 
javelin ; but was pursued to iiis own house 
by royal messengers commissioned to murder 
him. Michal, the wife of David, effected his 
escape ; and he tied and sought the protection 
of Samuel, who was now presiding over a 
school of the jirophets at Naioth in Ramah, 
about 6 miles north of Jerusalem. 8anl 
learned that he had come hither, and sent 
messengers to take him. Through a singular 
interference of divine agency, these, and a 
second party, and even Saul himself, failed 
in the attempt. (See 1 Sam. xix. 20-24.) 
David soon after returned, and sought an 
interview with his beloved Jonathan. He 
knew not why he was thus persecuted; he 
trembled for his life, and would have his friend 
inquire if his father’s enmity was altogether 
irreconcilable. To David Jonathan was in- 
deed “lovely and pleasant” in his life, and 
he readily undertook to ascertain his father’s 
resolution. The result was unfavourable ; and 
after renewed expressions of abiding amity, 
David took his leave. 

3. DavicTs Exile. — David now became an 
exile from the seat of royalty. For a time he 
wandered about in the d«uninions of Saul. He 
visited Nob, a small city in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem, where the ijriests resided, was 
treated kindly by Ahimelech, and received 
from him the sword of Goliath which had 
been preserved there. Thence he passed into 
Philistia, to Achish, king of Gath. On per- 
ceiving that he was known he became dis- 
trustful, and resorted to duplicity to obtain a 
dismissal (1 Sam. xxi. 10-15). He returned to 
Adullam, and found shelter in a cave. There 
he was visited liy his parents and friends. 
Others also of the distressed and disaffected 
resorted to him, till his followers had reached 
the number of four hundred. He then en- 
trusted his parents to the care of Mizpeh, 
king of Moab — probably induced to do this 
from the fact that his great-grandmother Ruth 
was a Moabitess. Warned by the prophet 
Gad, the exile left his hidinc-place, and came 
into the forest of Hareth, in tne land of Judah, 
when Saul, now residing at Gibeah, heard of 
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his place of refuge, but being unable to seise 
him, displ^ed nis hatred by slaying the 
priests oi Nob, for the kindness shown to his 
enemy. Abiathar, son of Ahimeledi, alone 
escaped, joined David, and became the priest 
of his army. 

The city of Keilah, belonmng to the tribe of 
Judah, was now attacked by the Philistines. 
David felt anxious to repel the invaders ; and 
having asked the direction of God, went against 
them, and routed them with great slaughter. 
Saul, ever on the alert for vengeance, instead 
of showing gratitude to his valiant defender, 
sought only to recompense evil for good. He 
was preparing to besiege a city of friends who 
had driven off all his enemies. David inquired 
of the Lord, and found he was not safe among 
the men of Keilah, and must depart. Thence 
he retired across the hill country of J udah to 
the wilderness of Ziph. The Zipliites informed 
Saul of his arrival, and promised to give him 
up into his hand. The king set out, deter- 
mined to seize him; but the furtive took 
refuge in the wilderness of Maon. Thither he 
was pursued, and would in all probabihty have 
been captured, had not the king been suddenly 
called away to w'ard off an invasion of the 
Philistines. David then found refuge in the 
strongholds of Engedi, in the neighbourhood of 
the Dead Sea. 

As soon as Saul had returned from his con- 
quest he was informed of David’s retreat, and 
went forth with 3,000 chosen men to seek the 
outlaws in their rugged hiding-i^laces. While 
engaged in the search he entered the very cave 
in which David and his men were concealed, 
without perceiving them, when David cut off 
the skirt of his robe, and allowed him to depart 
unhurt. He immediately followed, however, 
showed the king the fragment of liis garment ; 
appealed to the act as a proof of anything 
ratlier than hostility on his part ; reproved his 
conduct with cutting satire, and declared his con- 
fidence in the judgment and x^rotection of the 
Almighty. The haughty monarch was melted 
into tears, acknowledged his criminality, and 
begged the friendslii}) of the future king for 
himself and his house for ever. The request 
was granted, and confirmed by an oath: after 
which David returnetl to his stronghold. 

On leaving Engedi the wanderers seem to 
have spent a considerable time about south 
Carmel, in the wilderness of Maon, and more 
particularly in Paran, on the south-eastern 
frontier of Judea. There David ingratiated 
himself with the shei^herds who fed their flocks 
on these commons, by affording them his protec- 
tion. He had exacted a tribute from Nabal, a 
rich shepherd in that region, who indi^antly 
refused ; and such non-comx)liance would have 
led to the sudden destruction of Nabal and his 
possessions, but for the timely intervention of 
Abigail his vrife. 13y these means the lady 
was introduced to David ; and soon after, her 
husband being dead, she became his spouse. 
Previous to this, however, David had married 
Ahinoam, of the town of Jezreel in the tribe 
of Issach^, in the room of Michal, whom Saul 
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had given away to Phalti, son of Laish, a 
native of Gallim in the territoxy of Benjamin. 
The Ziphites, into whose neighbourhood JDavid 
had again come, sent information a second 
time to Saul, that his enemy was lodging in the 
hill of Hachilah, which is before Jeshimon. 
The zealous persecutor made another attempt, 
came with his 3,000 select warriors, and en- 
camped on the hill where the fugitives sheltered. 
Once more was Saul brought to feel the gener- 
osity of the exile’s heart and bear testimony 
to his innocence. David, in company with 
Abishai, son of his sister Zeniiah, visited the 
king's camp by night while all slept, removed 
the spear and cruse of water which had been 
placed at Saul’s head, and returned in safety. 
This renewed act of sin^lar forbearance 
deeply affected the king’s mind. He felt and 
confessed his folly, and urgently invited his 
persecuted benefactor to return to the i)alace. 
David sent back the spear, appealed to tho 
Judge of all the earth, and committed his life 
into Jehovah’s hand, but declined the royal 
rotection. Saul left him with a paternal 
enediction: “Blessed be thou, my son David ; 
thou shalt both do great things, and also shalt 
still prevail,” (1 Sam. xxvi.) 

It soon appeared that Saul’s gratitude w’as 
like the “morning cloud and the early dew,” 
and that his promises were made only to be 
broken. In these circumstances, notwith- 
standing all his deliverances, the faith of 
David failed ; and looking, it may be, to some 
new scheme that had been laid for his life, 
which he saw not how to frustrate, he gave 
vent to his anxious feelings in the pathetic 
words, “I shall now perish one day by the 
hands of Saul.” This led to the unhappy 
resolution of leaving the land of his nativity 
and becoming an exile among the Philistines. 
He fled to Gath, a citv in the south of Philistia, 
and, along with his 400 followers, took refuge 
with Achish, its king. On hearing of this self- 
imposed exile, Said gave up the contest. For a 
time David and his attendants dwelt in Gath* 
but finding this to be inconvenient, he asked 
and obtained from Achish the town of Ziklag 
as his proi)er residence and possession. This 
city was situated in the territories of Simeon, 
not far from the southern extremity of Judah, 
and had been captured by the king of Gath ; 
but from this time it remained with the kings 
of Judah. From Ziklag David and his men 
made a sally against the Geshurites, the 
Gezerites, and the Amalekites, ancient inha- 
bitants of Caanan who had not yet been de- 
stroyed, in spite of the command of God. 
David, on his return from their extermination, 
concealed the whole truth from Achish, with 
reference to his expedition, and in this im- 
proper manner gained his entire confidence, 
Dy leading him to suppose that he had attacked 
and plundered his own countrymen. Soon 
after, the Philistines proposed to invade 
Israel; and the king of Gath urged David 
to prepare his forces and join the expe- 
dition a^'ainst his fatherland. Fortunately 
tor David’s ^jatriotism on the one hand, 


and for his friendship with Achish on 
the other, the princes of the Philistines ob- 
jected to the presence of the Hebrew leader 
and his army, and they returned to Ziklag. 
On coining hither, they found that the 
Amalekites had made an invasion into the 
country, burnt Ziklag, and carried off their 
wives and possessions. With the ephod of 
Abiathar David inquired of the Lord, “Shall 
I pursue and overtake this troop?” and was 
encouraged to pursue, for he should recover aU 
that he had lost. Returning successfully, he 
restored to every man what had been taken 
from him, together with his share of the spoil. 
The leader divided his own booty among the 
cities in the south of Judah. Only two days 
after the return of David and his troops to 
Ziklag, the mournful tidings were brought that 
Israel had been vanquished by the Philistines 
in mount Gilboa, and that Saul and his three 
sons and most of their army had fallen in the 
field. Ti’he Amalekite who brought the tidings 
brought also the crown and bracelet of Saul as 
a present to David, and thought to ingratiate 
himself by stating still further that he had 
slain the king with his own hands. David had 
not so learned to despise what God had conse- 
crated, and caused one of his young men to 
slay the confessed murderer of tlie Lord’s 
anointed. Bright as were the prospects now 
opened up to the exiled hero, his soul was 
melted within him at the remembrance of Saul 
and his misfortunes, and esjiecially at the re- 
collection of Jonathan and his untimely death. 
David and his warrior.^ rent their clothes, 
“ mourned and ivept, and fasted till even for 
Saul, and for Jonathan his sou, and for tho 
peoiJe of the Lord, and for the house of Israel, 
because they had fallen by the sword.” 

4. David's Elevation to the Throne . — David 
had not forgotten the anointing of Samuel in 
his father’s house at Bethlehem; and having 
sought and found direction from on high, he 
left Philistia, after a residence of one year and 
four months (1 Sam. xxvii. 7), and, accomi)anied 
by his wives and followers, came and dwelt in 
Hebron. The tribe of J udah forthwith chose 
him to be their king. The new monarch was 
now thirty years of age. He had been an exile 
under Saul since his twenty-third year; and 
now it may be supposed that his varied experi- 
ences, sanctified by the Holy Spirit, who had 
been with him since the period of his consecra- 
tion to the kingly office, had well fitted him to 
enter upon the onerous and responsible duties 
to which he w*as called. Hebron then became 
the royal residence and the seat of the new 
government. For this the town was well 
adapted, situated as it was, about 22 miles 
south of Jerusalem, near the centre of the por- 
tion of Judah, and hallowed, besides, by its 
associations with the history of Abranam. 
David’s influence in the more remote parts of 
the kingdom was now, according to eastern 
fashion, increased by his marriage to Maach^, 
daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur, a re^on 
on the north-eastern confines of Palestine. 
His harem grew with his royal state ; and in 
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Hebron, too, he became the father of six sons 
by six dmerent mothers. 

At the time David obtained the sovereignty 
Ojt Judah, Abner, son of Ner, ap^inted Ish- 
bosheth, son of the late king, to rei^ over the 
other tribes. The ease with which these 
changes were effected plainly indicates that 
the Philistines had retired from the field. To 
what extent they imf)roved their late de- 
cisive victory it is difficult to conjecture. The 
wars of these early times were often mere 
plundering incursions ; and therefore it is 
most probable that, glutted with extensive 
spoils, they had retired to enjoy their booty, 
and gave themselves little concern to whom 
the kingdom should iu)w belong. David’s 
fonner renowm and recent friendship wth 
Achish would also tend much to restrain 
further interference. The rival kings of Pales- 
tine, as might have been expected, did not long 
live in peace with each other. The enmity 
was keenest between the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, because to these David and Ish- 
bosheth respectively belonged. Joab and 
Abner, the opposing generals, went out to 
meet each other at Gibeon, about 5 miles north 
of J erusalem, apparently for martial exercise, 
or for a boastful trial of strength and skill. 
Their mutual ill-will led to a severe contest, in 
which Abner was defeated. This became the 
commencement of a long civil war, during 
which, as the inspired writcT exi>resses it, 
“ David waxed stronger and stronger, and the 
house of Saul w’axed w’eaker and w'eaker.” 
Abner w'ould doubtless perceive the unavoid- 
able issue of these affairs ; and, taking offence 
at Ishbosheth for administering a merited 
rebuke (1 Sam. iii. 7-9), he determined to 
embrace the interest of l)avid, and set up his 
authority over Israel and J\idali from Dan to 
Beersheba. As a test of Abner’s sincerity, and 
also of his influence, the king of Judah caused 
him to restore his first wife, Michal, the daugh- 
ter of Saul, from Phalti, son of Laish, before he 
would come to any terms of agreement. Abner 
brought Michal to her former husband, and 
forthwith proceeded to influence the elders and 
people of Israel in favour of the son of Jesse. 
Wlien the minds of all seemed favourably dis- 
ix)sed, Abner infonned David, and proposed to 
gather the eleven tribes before him to acknow^- 
ledge their allegiance, and formally place 
themselves under his sovereignty. The king 
assented to the proposal. Aleantime Joab 
returned, laden with spoil, from pursuing a 
troop belonging to some of their hostile neigh- 
bours, and heard of Abner’s commission. His 
jealousy was excited, and, unknown to the 
king, but in all likelihood in the royal name, he 
sent after Abner to the well of Sirah, about 2J 
miles from Hebron, and brought hina back to 
the city, fearing, no doubt, that if his present 
schemes were successful, ho would gain a |)osi- 
tion in the kingdom superior to his own. The 
chief captain met his rival in the gate, took 
him aside, and murdered him on the spot, pre- 
tending that he had simply taken vengeance 
for the death of Asahel, ms brother (2 Sam. ii. 
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3). This deed was perhaps David’s first taste 
of the miseries of royal power. He dared not 
roceed actively against his ruthless nephew, 
ut he vented his abhorrence in a solemn curse 
on him and his posterity, and followed Abner 
to the CTave with weeping. Anxious to purge 
himself of the guilt, he ordered a public wear- 
ing of sackcloth, and refused to touch food all 
the day. His sincere yet ostentatious grief 
won the heart of all Israel. The feeble Ish- 
bosheth, left alone, was unequal to the govern- 
ment, and shortly after suffered the same fate 
of assassination. David, following the uni- 
versal })olicy of sovereigns, and his own pro- 
found sense of the sacredness of royalty, took 
vengeance on the murderers, and buried Ish- 
bosheth in Abner’s tomb at Hebron. 

5. DaviWs Reign - — The death of Ishbosheth 
opened the \vay for David to the entire king- 
dom. Elders from all the tribes of Israel, with 
a large body of armed men, assembled in 
He] non, and invited him to assume the reins 
of government. David agreed to their pro- 
posals, and was anointed king over all the 
land. This occurred little more than two years 
after his elevation to the throne of Judah (2 
Sam. ii. 10). During five years longer the king 
remained in Hebron, actively employed in the 
numerous and onerous duties connected with 
the founding of his extensive kingdom. After 
residing about seven years in all at Hebron, 
David resolved to transfer the seat of govern- 
ment to a more convenient, or at least to a 
better fortified ]X)rtion of his dominions. On 
the confines of Judah and Benjamin stood the 
ancient city of J ebus, ‘ ‘ beautiful for situation,” 
and guarded by mountains on every side. Up 
till this time the future “city of the great 
king’’ had remained in the hands of the 
Jebiisites, its original Canaanitish possessors. 
But in spite of the great strength of the fort of 
Zion, it w’as captured, and the Jebusites were 
entirely expelled or subdued ; after wffiich 
David adopted the city as his new capital, 
greatly enlarged the fortifications, and gave or 
restored the name of d erusalem. Scarcely had 
he finished the expulsion of the Jebusites, and 
set himself to attend more particularly to his 
own affairs, public and domestic, when his old 
enemies, the Philistines, invaded his territories. 
Twice, on advancing to the valley of Rephaim, 
in the vicinity of the capital, they were repulsed 
with great slaughter, and were ultimately 
driven into their own country by the triumphant 
Israelites. Tliis w'as ana )ng David’s first battles 
after his coronation. His fame spread on every 
side; “and the Lord brought the fear of him 
upon all nations.’’ 

Jerusalem was destined to be yet more 
highly distinguished by being made the scene 
of all the peculiar observances of the J ewish 
religion; and thus it became the ceuti*e of 
attraction, not only of the patriotism, but the 
devotions of the entire nation. The priests 
and Levites were elevated from the degra^tion 
to which they had been subjected oy {^ul^ 
and employed more extensively in their pecu- 
liar services. The ark of the covenant had 
205 
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lluii for several years at Kirjath-jearim, and 
its value and uses had been neglected. But 
the king now invited all his subjects, and 
especially the priests and Levites, to assemble 
and bring it up to the royal city. Its arrival 
was cel^rated with every demonstration of 
joy. The sweet singer of Israel “danced 
and played upon his harp before the ark in the 
presence of all the people.” Michal thought 
her husband’s conduct beneath the royal 
dignity, and tried to turn it into ridicule ; 
but was only met with a smart reproof. 
Meantime the ark had been safely placed in 
the tent which David had provided for it 
(2 Sam. vi. 17) ; and forthwith the king pro- 
ceeded to arrange the different orders of 
priests and singers, and other officers, ac- 
cording to the varied services of the sanctuary 
— a work which he ultimately brought to great 
perfection, (1 Chr. xxiv., xxv., xxvi.) 

David now finding himself at peace with 
bis neighbours, and in the enjoyment of 
domestic and national prosperity, began to 
think of his duties to Him from whom all 
success had come. Contrasting the splendours 
of his cedar palace with the frail old curtains 
which enshrouded the ark of Jehovah, he 
conceived the noble design of building an ele- 
gant and durable edifice for its reception. 
Nathan the prophet at first approved of the 
proposal; but that very night he was in- 
structed of God to tell David that the medi- 
tations of his heart had been accepted; yet, 
because of the blood with which his hands 
were stained, his personal services in the con- 
struction of the sacred building could not be 
employed. The message of the man of God 
went on to announce the richest promises to 
David and his house — promises which were 
well fitted not only to gain his entire acquies- 
cence in the divine arrangement, but to draw 
forth the sentiments of praise which the royal 
psalmist forthwith expressed. (See 2 Sam. 
vii ; 1 Chr. xvii.) Most gladly then did David 
give himself in the meantime to prepare 
money and materials for the magnificent un- 
dertaking which awaited his son. 

Soon after this the Israelitish monarch 
took the field and fought successively with 
the Philistines, the Moabites, the Zobahites, 
and the Edomites. The victory over the 
Philistines was decisive. Several towns were 
'taken and made tributary to Israel. The 
Moabites were next attacked and totally over- 
thrown. Two-thirds of them (2 Sam. viii. 2) 
were put to death, and the remainder became 
subjeA to David. Israel’s victorious army 
was then directed against the Zobahites, in all 
likelihood a tribe of the northern Syrians re- 
siding near the Euphrates. Hadadezer, their 
king, was endeavouring to recover his oorder 
at wiis river when David assailed him. The 
Syrians of Damascus came to assist their 
neighbours; but Israel triumphed over both 
armies, took many captives, garrisoned Da- 
mascus, and taxed its inhabitants, and brought 
away much spoil in bras& in silver and gold, 
which waa d^cated to God, and afterwards 
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employed by Solomon in the erection of the 
temple (1 Cnr. xviii. 8). We have merely the 
results of the conflict with Edom stated with 
the usual conciseness of Scripture narrative. 
Garrisons were placed throughout the country, 
“and all they of Edom became David’s ser- 
vants.” Immediately before this last contest 
the 60th psalm seems to have been written, and 
its closing words were fully realized. Through 
God the men of Israel did valiantly; for he it 
was that trode down their enemies. During 
a short time which followed, David devoted 
himself assiduously to the duties of his office. 
This could not but be needed after so many 
campaigns and such long absence. David’s 
capacity for ruling, and the actual skill dis- 
played on this occasion, are sufficiently marked 
by the sacred penman. “ He executed justice 
and judgment among all the people.” It was 
during this brief interval that the king found 
leisure to remember bis beloved Jonathan, and 
show kindness to Mephibosheth, his only re- 
maining son, for his father’s sake. The mon- 
arch fell on his face before the grandson of 
Saul, did him reverence, restored to him all 
his grandfather’s possessions, and supplied 
him with food at the royal table continually. 
About this time the king of Ammon died, and 
Hanun his son succeeded him in the kingdom. 
Wishing to retain with Hanun the friendship 
he had enjoyed with his father, David sent 
ambassadors with expressions of sympathy 
and good-w'ill. Instigated by his nobles, the 
young king sent back the men of Israel shame- 
fully handled. This affront so provoked David 
that Joab and all the choice of his army were 
sent to avenge the insult. The Ammonites 
engaged the assistance of the Syrians of Beth- 
rehob, Zoba, Maachah, and Ish-tob, whose 
united forces amounted to several thousands.* 
When J oab saw the enormous force that was 
marshalled against them, he selected his choice 
men to march with himself against the allies, 
and sent his brother with the remaining forces 
to meet the Ammonites. The Syrians fled 
before the Hebrew general, and the Ammon- 
ites, discouraged by their conduct, also hastened 
from the field. Having fled from destruction, 

* The precis© number given in this case is 33,000, 
and there seems to be no reason to doubt its accuracy. 
But in genera], it may bo remarked, that little reli- 
ance can be placed upon the sums given in these 
histories. This can bo satisfactorily accounted for, 
without at all invalidating the authenticity and truth 
of any of the verbal narrative. It arises from the 
peculiar notation of the Hebrews. They used the 
common letters of their alphabet for this purpose, 
beginning from unity with Aleph, and, by regular 
combinations of the other characters, reaching 900. 
Here, however, a great source of error presented 
itself. To express 1,000, they returned to Aleph, 
their flrjt letter, and merely wrote a point or accent 
above it, and so on with the other letters, for units 
and tens of thousands. Now, when it is remembered 
that all the Scriptures were copied by the hand for 
ages, and that the Books of Kings and Chronicles 
were not esteemed the most precious of the sacred 
writings, it is easy to perceive now, by the negligence 
of copyists, an accent of number might have been 
omitted or inserted, and thus the real number hav^ 
been diminished or inereased a thousand fold. 
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the Syrians lived to conspire again, and coiae 
forth with vast reinforcements from beyond 
the Euphrates^ with Shobah^ Hadadezer’s 
general, as their leader. David put himself 
at the head of his forces, met the enemy at 
Helam, beyond Jordan^ and overthrew them 
with immense slaughter. This put a stop to 
Syrian hostility, and ended the campaign for 
the season. 

At the close of winter David sent Joab with 
his army against the Ammonites. The He- 
brew captain destroyed many of them, and 
besieged Rabbah, their chief city. The king 
remained at Jerusalem ; and while his warriors 
were engaged in the siege, he was tempted to 
seduce Bathsheba, and murder her husband, 
Uriah the Hittite. At first all seemed to go 
well— the way of wickedness prospered. Every 
point in the base matter had been successfully 
gained. But David reaped the bitter fruits in 
his life, and Joab obtained the mastery over 
him. Reprobation also was at hand. ‘ ‘ The Lord 
sent Nathan to 'David;” and with a message 
whose pointed simplicity bears upon it the 
stamp of inspiration, the proidiet led the 
guilty king, at first unwittingly, and then in 
awful sincerity, to condemn himself and repent 
in “dust and ashes.” The 51st Psalm, written 
on the occasion, portrays most vividly the 
workings of his penitent mind, and the mode 
in which he found pardon, purity, and peace 
for his errin" polluted, and distressed soul. 
Meanwhile .Toab still prosecuted the siege of 
Rabbah ; and having nearly taken the city, 
invited the king to come with a reinforcement 
to complete the victory. David went, took 
Rabbah, spoiled it, and reduced the people to 
slavery (2 Sam. xii. 29-31). (See Captive.) 
This decisive victory, and its consequences 
upon the vanquished Ammonites, appears to 
have restrained the neighbouring nations in 
their attacks upon Israel. During twelve or 
fourteen years the chosen people were free 
from foreign aggression. 

But the peace of David and his i)eople was 
soon interrupted. The first outbreak was in 
the palace itself. This is not to be accounted 
wonderful, when we look at the group which 
assembled around the royal table of at least 
seventeen sons, besides “daughters” (2 Sam. 
iii. 2-5; v. 3-16; 1 Chr. iii. 1-0), all of whom 
were legitimate children of David himself; 
though there is good reason to believe that 
nearly all the m^es, except the four sons of 
Bathsheba, were the offspring of different 
mothers. In such circumstances, jealousies 
and disputes were unavoidable. The results 
in the present case were painful and disastrous. 
Amnon, the king’s eldest son, by Ahinoam, 
deceived and violated Tamar, full sister of 
Absalom son of Maachah. This provoked 
the a^er of Tamar’s brother ; and after wait- 
ing his opportunity for two years^ Absalom at 
length took vengeance for his sister’s wrong 
by slaying the ravisher. Immediately the 
uatricide fled to Ids grandfather, Tolmai, king 
of Geshur, for protection. Such were some 
of the unJ^ppy ^ts of the king’s polygamy. 
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His daughter was desolate, his eldest son con* 
signed to a dishonourable grave, and his 
favourite Absalom a murderer and an exile ; 
David mourned and wept. 

But these were only the beginning of sor- 
rows. Present grief indeed subsided. After 
three years, by an artifice of J oab (see 2 Sam. 
xiv.), Absalom was brought back to Jerusalem, 
and two years afterwards was admitted to 
the x>resence of David, and restored to his 
affectionate embrace. But other objects soon 
began to fire the young prince with ambition. 
His father has now reached his sixtieth year, 
and doubtless all the elder portion of the 
king’s sons would be anxious to succeed him 
in the kingdom. Absalom used every means 
in his power, for the space of four* years, to 
gain the favours of the people, and acquire 
influence in the country. When all seemed 
ready, he o])tained leave of his father to go to 
Hebron, under pretence of paying a vow to 
the Lord. T’wo hundred men departed with 
the prince from Jerusalem, without being fully 
aware of the object which he contemplated. 
At Hebron the standard of revolt w^as raised. 
Ahithophel, one of David’s counsellors, was 
sent for from Giloh, his native city, to direct 
the movement. David’s government had be- 
come iinpoinilar even in his own tribe. The 
coiLsniracy gathered strength daily; and the 
startling intelligence soon reached the king’s 
ears — “The hearts of the men of Israel are 
after Absalom.” The aged monarch was terri- 
fied, and fled from his capital, accompanied 
by the Cherethites and Pelethites, his body- 

uard, together with six hundred Gittites wno 

ad followed him from Gath. The Levites 
would have gone also with the ark, but the 
king forbade them, -with becoming expressions 
of resignation to the will of God (2 Sam. 
XV. 25, 26). Hushai, the Archite, a tried and 
faithful friend of David, was sent back to 
Jerusalem, where he would have the assistance 
of Zadok and Abiathar the priests, to do his 
utmost to subserve the king’s interests, and, 
if possible, frustrate the desi^s of the con- 
spirators. David and his friends pursued 
their flight across the brook Kedron, over the 
ascent of mount Olivet, ‘Sveeping as they 
went,” and passed on to Bahurim, a towui 
of Benjamin, 3 or 4 miles north of Jeru- 
salem. Here Shimei, a kinsman of SauJ, 
presumed to curse his dejected sovereign ; but 
the king’s mind was too much occupied with 
the unnatural conduct of his son, and with an 
anxious desire to know the results of the 
whole disturbance, to think of punishing the 
treason of one insolent Benjamite. The psalms 
(iii. to vii. ; xli. to xliv. and Iv.) which were 
composed during this distrossing period afford 
a grai^hic representation of David's deep sense 

* The text in 2 Sam. xv. 7 says “ forty years.” This 
is plainly a mistake of some early scribe. Josephus 
writes, “ four years.” Such was also the reading of 
the old Septuagint text, from which the Armenian 
translation was made in the beginning of the fifth 
century. And the number ” four^’ aocorda best with 
the ormr of events in the history. 
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of the miseries he endured, and the wrongs 
which were inflicted: but at the same time 
they present a wondrous specimen of pious 
resignation, of earnest persevering prayer, and 
of humble yet firm confidence in the love and 
faithfulness of J ehovah. 

Meantime the rebels had removed from 
Hebron and taken possession of Jerusalem. 
Hushai also joined the ranks of Absalom, 
ready, as he said, to serve the sovereign whom 
the Lord and all the men of Israel should 
choose. He became the rival of Ahithophel 
in counselling the usurper. The latter would 
have pursued the king at once, and such a 
course would in all probability have been 
Buccessful. But Hushai, by an appearance of 
cautiousness, recommended a gathering of all 
Israel under Absalom as leader, lest the known 
valour of David and his veterans should be too 
much for new and inexperienced forces. The 
counsel of Hiishai prevailed. This was all 
that was needed. Time was afforded the exiled 
king to pursue his flight, seek protection, and 
prepare for the worst. He hastened to Maha- 
naim on the east side of Jordan, where his 
followers were jplenteously supplied with pro- 
visions by Shobi, a prince of the Ammonites, 
and by Barzillai and Machir, “wealthy chiefs 
of pastoral Gilead.” Absalom likewise crossed 
the Jordan and came towards Mahanaim, with 
all his forces under Amasa, nephew of David, 
as their captain, and pitched in the land of 
Gilead. Surrounded as David now was with 
thousands of his troops, and with his experi- 
enced commanders, he did not hesitate to meet 
the rebels in the field. He apportioned his 
army to the three generals, Joab, Abishai, and 
Ittai, the Gittite. At the people’s request he 
liimself remained in the city. The only part 
of the king’s instructions to his captains, which 
has been preserved, is jieculiarly touching, and 
displays the tender feelings of the aged father 
towaras an unworthy child. “Deal gently 
for my sake with the young man, even with 
Absalom.” The two armies met in a wood; 
a decisive victory was gained by the royalists ; 
and notwithstanding his father’s order, Ab- 
salom was slain by the hand of Joab. 
The aged parent was overwhelmed with grief 
at his son’s death, and bewailed his loss in 
strains of tenderness which have never been 
surpassed. This conduct greatly discouraged 
the people, on which account Joab ventured to 
administer a sharp reproof to his sovereign. 
Upon this he suppressed his grief, and invited by 
the people, the exiled monarch returned to his 
throne. The men of Judah met him at Gilgal, 
to conduct him over Jordan and accompany 
him to his city with expressions of joy. Along 
with these was Shimei, who had formerly 
cursed him, with one thousand Benj amites ready 
to welcome and do him honour. He begged 
and obtained the royal clemency. To those 
who had befriended him in his distress, David 
showed himself peculiarly grateful. When the 
other tribes perceived they had been antici- 
pated by the men of Judah, in manifestations 
of loyalty, they were offended, and preferred 


a comp^nt against their brethren. After 
some trifling altercation, as is usual in such 
cases (2 Sam. xix. 41-43), the worthless Sheba, 
son of Bichri, a Benjamite, presumed to invite 
the men of Israel to a new revolt. Irritated 
by the petty circumstance just mentioned, 
“every man of Israel went up from after 
David and followed Sheba.” Amasa, who 
had been appointed chief captain in room of 
J oab, was commissioned to assemble the men 
of Judah, and be present at their head in 
three days. Not arriving at the appointed 
time, Abishai was sent with the king’s guard 
to pursue the son of Bichri. At Gibeon the 
envious Joab found an opportunity of slaving 
Amasa, his unsuspecting cousin ; and tnen, 
with his usual ener^, pursued Sheba, and 
blockaded him in Bethmaachah before ho 
could collect his partisans. The inhabitants 
of Abel, dreading the devastation of a siege, and 
advised by a i)rudent woman, beheaded Sheba, 
and threw his head over the wall (*2 Sam. xx. 
14-18). So ended the new rebellion. (See Abel. ) 
Soon after this the land was visited with a 
famine of three years’ continuance. David 
having inquired of the Lord concerning the 
causes of the affliction, and entreated its re- 
moval, found that the punishment of Saul and 
his house for their iniquities was not yet com- 
pleted. Seven of the late king’s descendants 
were given up to the Gibeonites, -whom Saul 
had nearly extirpated, contrary to Joshua’s 
agreement with them, and were hung m Gibeah 
by the remnant of that peoide. David also 
gathered together the bones of Saul and 
Jonathan, and those who had now perished, 
and sent them to the burial-xdace of Kish, in 
Zelah, near the southern borders of Benjamin. 
After these things God was entreated for the 
land, and the famine was removed. But 
trouble did not end here. Four sons of the 
giant of Gath had grown up to seek vengeance 
tor their father’s death ; ancf judging the present 
distressed state of Israel favourable for their 
designs, they invaded the Jewish territories. 
Four successive battles are recorded (2 Sam. 
xxi. 15-22), in the first of which the aged David 
was nigh to being slain. His faithful officer.^ 
kept him away from all future risks, and 
Philistia was once more and finally subdued. 
David, thus delivered entirely out of the hands 
of all his enemies, poured forth the grateful 
feelings of his bursting heart in the glowing 
language of the 18th Psalm. But times of 
peace and prosperity are often times of danger 
and calamity. In the vanity of his heart the 
warlike monarch would know the number of 
his fighting men. God permitted, and Satan 
urged him to the deed. The census was taken ; 
but David soon found out the folly of his con- 
duct. Jehovah was displeased; and bv the 
infliction of a plague which cut off 70,000 per- 
sons, showed tne vain king that the number ot 
his soldiers must never be his confidence. 
David repented, sought forriveness by prayer 
and sacrifice ; and the hancf of the destrojrmg 
angel was stayed. (See Number.) 
o. David's David had now nearly 
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reached the i^e of threescore and ten, and was 
beginnin^j to feel, by the expressive indications 
of decaying nature, that this number would 
sum up “the days of his years.” This was a 
favourable opportunity for any aspirant to put 
in a claim lor the kingdom. Adouijah, the 
fourth, but eldest surviving son of David, 
ventured to thnist himself forward, and was 
supported by Joab, the chief captain, and 
Abiathar, the priest. The other mighty men 
of David stood aloof. Nathan directed Bath- 
sheba to inform the king, and remind him of 
his promise in favour of her son. David lost 
no time, but took the decisive step of having 
Solomon at once anointed his successor, and 
roclaimed king to all Israel. This celerity 
ad the desired effect. The people acknow- 
ledged their new sovereign. Adonijah’s party 
was disbanded, and the heart of the aged king 
filled with joy. But time was now precious, 
for David’s departure was at hand. He at 
once set about the transference of all his public 
and official cares to the hands of Solomon ; and 
first and chief of all, he devolved upon him the 
building of J ehovah’s temple. This had been 
the great object of his anxieties for years; for 
it he had made most extensive preparations; 
and now he handed over to his son a divinely- 
l)rescribed model of the magnificent structure 
(1 Chr. xxviii. 11), together with immense 
quantities of gold and silver, besides a large 
amount of brass and other materials for its 
erection. The rulers and the ])eo]de were next 
assembled; Solomon was declared and recog- 
nized as their future monarch ; both king and 
subjects were charged to constancy and faith- 
fulness to their great Lawgiver, with the 
assurance of one who spoke from experience, 
that they should not lose their reward; especi- 
ally were the princes and tribes enjoined to 
assist the young king in the great work he was 
alx)ut to undertake ; and to test the sincerity 
of their promises, and give David sensible 
evidence of their readiness and ability to begm 
and complete the sacred edifice, an opportunity 
was afforded to every one to consecrate what- 
ever he chose to the magnificent enterprise. 
A truly li])eral response was made to the royal 
appeal (1 Chr. xxix. (5-9). The hearts of j^eople 
ana of princes were filled with exuberant glad- 
ness when they saw the vastness of their muni- 
ficent free-will offering; “and David the king 
also rejoiced with great joy.” The piety of 
“the sweet psalmist of Israel” regulated the 
overflowing ecstasy of his heart, and drew 
forth a burst of thanksgiving whose fervid 
eloquence is not excelled in the records of 
inspired devotion. The whole con^egation 
joined in the ascription of praise to Goa, and 
offered burnt offerings and sacrifices in abund- 
ance for all Israel. 

From this sacred and exalted scene David 
may be said to have gone down to die. Beyond 
a few counsels to Solomon, of less general in- 
terest (1 Ki. ii. 1-9), we have nothing in the 
sacred narrative. The public acts of David 
had now closed. A stranger and sojourner on 
earth, as were all his fathers, David was not 
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permitted to “continue by jreason of death.’* 
After a reign of forty years^ and at the age of 
seventy, he died, “full of nches and honour.” 

In person king David was comely — of a 
“ruddy” complexion and beautiful counte- 
nance, and possessed also of great personal 
agility and strength (Ps. xviil 33, 34). His 
relation to his brothers seems never to have 
been confidential ; but he clung to his nephews, 
who were probably of his own age. His two 
sisters, the mothers of these nephews, must in 
that case have been greatly older than himself. 
Abigail, the younger of the two, is called the 
daughter of Nahash, and may have been a 
sister only by the mother’s side, Nahash being 
supposed to be her husband prior to her union 
with Jesse. 

D..wid, besides organizing the priesthood into 
tweuty-four courses, formed a regular army, (1 
Chr. xxvii.) Twenty-four thousand men were 
called cut to constant exercise, being relieved 
each month ; so that twelve times this number 
were kept in military service. Twelve stewards 
over the royal property, and a cabinet of six, 
also formed i)ortion of his court and house- 
hold (1 Chr. xxvii. 25-34). (See Armies.) 

The term David is sometimes applied to the 
Messiah (Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24 ; Hos. iii. 5). 

Wlien David is spoken of as “ the man after 
God’s own heart” (1 Sam. xiii. 14 ; Acts xiii. 
reference is obviously intended to liis general 
character and conduct, and not to every parti- 
cular instance of it, as well as to his selection 
by God to ascend the throne of Israel As a 
sovereign, he had an intense and constant de- 
sire to caiTy out the purposes of Jehovah. 
He bowed to the principles of the Theocracy, 
was true to his coronation oath, and did not 
use his elevation to gratify x)rivate ambition or 
promote selfish enterprise. His undaunted 
valour was stimulated by the purest patriotism : 
the weal of his X)eople lay near his heart, and 
his arm was ever ready to smite the oj^pressor 
and repel the invader. He never scrupled, 
when his country’s interests demanded it, to 
exchange his crown for a helmet, and his 
seex^tre for a sword, and lead on in person the 
armies of the commonwealth to battle and 
victory. He felt that he was only God’s 
deputy, and that he was secure against failure 
so long as he served his Divine sovereign. 
But yet as a man many stains lie upon his life. 
Numerous temx^tations surrounded him, arftl 
he occasionally fell before them. The Bible 
does not conceal his falls, nor attempt to 
palliate his transgressions. As he was human, 
he was imperfect; and when he sinned, Goa 
mmished him, and that ■with great severity. 
Tffie discords of his family, the want of affection 
manifested bv so many of them to one another 
and to himself, must have deex^ly grieved him 
and embittered his old age. His worst foes 
were those of his o’wti household. The charges 
which he gave on his death-bed to Solomon, in 
reference to the killing of Shimei and Joab, 
&c., were not the dictates of private revenge, 
but injunctions against traitors, who mi^t 
have disturbed the xieace of the nation under 
209 
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A young and inexperienced king. His peni- 
tence was as deep as his sins were aggravated. 
The meanings of his heart broken by his 
offences are heard in many of his psalms. 
With what lonely prostration of spirit does he 
cry “out of the depths” in the 51st Psalm! 
He lay low in the dust before the God against 
whom he had sinned, and perhaps the humblest 
man in the nation was he who sat upon its 
throne and occupied its palace. These ele- 
ments of religious experience gave him ardour 
in the service of God, and always preserved 
him from the slightest approach to idol wor- 
ship. He was honoured to verify the covenant 
made with the Father of the faitljful, for he 
established the government of Israel, and 
extended its dominions to the full extent of the 
promise to Abraham, and left a great but un- 
consolidated empire, stretching from Egypt to 
Lebanon, and from the Eujjhrates to the 
Mediterranean. 

The mental abilities of David were certainly 
of a very high order. His acquirements in 
literature, music, and poetry were of no 
common i-ank. As a man of war he was 
pre-eminentlv courageous and successful. His 
general conduct was marked by generosity, 
integrity, fortitude, activity, and persever- 
ance ; and his religious character, though 
not stainless, was certainly adorned in his 
later years by sincere, fervent, exalted piety. 

His religious feelings were ardent. When 
he was exiled by an unnatural and rebellious 
son, and compelled to flee into the solitudes 
for escape, his complaint was that of the saint, 
not of toe dethroned monarch : he siglis not to 
be restored to the crown and the sceptre, but 
he pines for the enjoyment of religious privi- 
lege (Ps. xlii. 1, 2). When the building of his 
own house had been finished, it was dedicated 
by religious service and song, as may be seen 
in the 30th Psalm. His victories over the 
enemies of God and his peoide furnish 
the occasion of a devout pcean to Him who 
is Lord of armies: — “It is God that girdeth 
me with strength, and maketh my way perfect. 
He maketh my feet like hinds’ feet, and 
Betteth me up on my high i)laces. He teacheth 
my hands to war, so that a bow of steel is 
broken by mine arms. Thou hast also given 
me the shield of thy salvation ; and thy right 
hand hath holden me m), and thy gentleness 
hath made me great” (Ps. xviii. 32-35). The 
early occupations of his boyhood suggest many 
pleasing allusions to the royal bard: — “The 
Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in ^een pastures ; he 
leadeth me beside the still waters.” His 
psalms place him among the most eminent of 
prophets and holy men. In sublimity and 
tenderness of expression, in loftiness and purity 
of religious sentiment, they are without parallel. 
They embody the univers^ language of religious 
emotioB. for all time. The songs which cheered 
the solitudes of Engedi, or animated the 
Hebrews as they wound along the glens or hill- 
sides of Judea, nave been repeated for ages in 
ahnost every part ot the habitable world — 
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in the remotest islands of the ocean, among 
the forests of America and the deserts of 
Africa. How many hearts have they softened, 
urified, consoled, and exalted, by the deep 
evotional fervour they have kindled, and the 
views of the divine wisdom, holiness, and love 
to which they have led ! 

David, key of. (See Key.) 

DAY (Gen. i. 5) — a period consisting of 
twenty-four hours, or one revolution of the 
earth around upon its axis. Three hundred 
and sixty-five of such revolutions make a year, 
or one revolution of the earth around the sun. 
The artificial day is the time during which the 
sun is above the horizon. Both these uses 
of the term occur, Gen. i. 5. The civil day is 
reckoned differently by different nations : 
some from sunrise to sunrise; others from 
sunset to sunset; others still from noon to 
noon, or from midnight to midnight. The 
Jewish day was reckoned from evening to 
evening. Thtdr Sabbath, or seventh, began 
on what we call Friday, at sunset, and ended 
on what we call Saturday, at sunset (Exod. xii. 
18; Lev. xxiii. 32). This mode of reckoning 
days was not uncommon in other eastern 
nations. Some have conjectured that this 
computation was established after the children 
of Israel left Egypt, in order to distinguish 
them in this, as in all < >ther respects, from the 
surrounding nations, whose day commenced in 
honour of their chief god, tlie sun, at the 
time of his rising. This can scarcely have 
been the origin of the practice ; for it was not 
confined to the Jews, but extended to the 
Phoenicians, Numidians, and others. If we 
tuin to the first chapter of Genesis, we find 
that darkness was prior to light. Such 
priority naturally accounts for the species 
of computation which we are now noticing. 
This method was not confined to eastern 
tribes. It was in use among the anciemt ( iauls. 
“All the Gauls,” says Ciesar, “conceive them- 
selves to be sprung from fatlicr Dis, and they 
affinn it to be handed down to them by the 
Druids. For this reason they measure time 
not by the number of days, but of nights. 
Accordingly, they observe their birthdays and 
the beginnings of months and years in such a 
manner as to cause the day to follow the 
night.’’ In our own lan^iage, too, w'e say 
se’ennight and fortnight, instead of seven or 
fourteen days. 

The day was originally divided into morning, 
noon, and night. The word da)i in John xi. 
9 is used in contradistinction from night or 
darkness. The term hour is first introduced 
into the sacred writings, Dan. iii. 6 ; but it is 
very doubtful whether any definite term is 
denoted by it. In our Saviour’s time the 
division of the day into twelve hours was 
known (John xi. 9). In Europe and America, 
and most civilized countries, tne day begins at 
midnight. (See Watch). The word day is 
often used by the sacred -writers to denote an 
indefinite time (Gen. ii. 4 ; Isa. xxii. 5 ; Acts 
xvii, 31). So also it may be remarked, that 
the term “three days and three nights” 
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(Matt. xii. 40) denotes the same space of time 
as lireedays,” or a portion of them (Mafct. 
xxvii. 63. 64). (See Creation.) 

Day oiten denotes a certain period. In the 
Old Testament “the day,” or “that day,” 
signifies the advent of Messiah; but in the 
New Testament the same phrase refers to the 
coming of Christ to judgment. Day in John 
ix. 4 is man’s life in contrast with the night 
of death. 

Daysman (Job ix. 33) — an arbitrator, or 
person to judge between contending parties. 

Dayspring ( J ob xxxviii. 12 ; Imke i. 78) — 
the first dawning of light (comp. Isa. lx. 1, 2, 
and Kev. xxii. IG). 

Day-star, or Morning-star (2 Pet. i. 19), 
in the figurative language of the apostle, is 
suiiposed to mean the light which shines on 
the soul of the believer, and cheers him with 
the expectation of a x^erfect day of holiness 
and joy. Christ himself, in Rev. xxii. 16, is 
called “ the bright and morning star.” 

Day, Lord’s. (See Sabbath.) 

DEACON (1 Tim. iii. 10). The term in 
general signifies servant. In John ii. 5, 9, it 
means those who waited on the ^lests at table. 
In Rom. xiii. 4 it is apjilied to the magistrate ; 
and in Rom. xv. 8 it is given to Christ, who 
was a minister of the circumcision. The name 
is given as a general appellation to office- 
bearers in the Christian Church (1 Cor. iii. 5 ; 
(^ol. iv. 7). But more particularly this name, 
as a title of office, was first given to “ seven 
men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom,” who were ax>lX)inted over the 
business of serving tables, in order that the 
aX>ostles might be at liberty to give themselves 
continually to prayer and the mini'^try of the 
Word. On account of that common fund which 
was peculiar to the early Church, there may 
have been deacons x’rior to this arrangement ; 
but as the Hellenists comidained of partiality 
in the distribution of money to their widows, 
out of the Hellenist converts were the seven 
deacons chosen. I^hcy w’cre set apart by 
prayer and the laying on of the apostles’ hands 
(Acts vi. 1-4). The qualifications and duties 
of deacons are particularly set forth in Acts vi. 
1-6, and 1 Tim. iii. 8-12. The female minis- 
ters, or deaconesses, were probably emxdoyed 
in attending ux)on those of their own sex, in 
some of the same offices and duties which the 
deacons performed for their brethren. 

In the Church, after the period of the 
apostles, deaconesses were for a long time an 
established ortler of office-bearers. In Rom. 
xvi. 1 we read, “ I commend unto you Phebe 
our sister, which is a servant of the church 
which is at Cenchrea.” What the peculiar 
office of deaconess in the apostolic Church was 
we are not informed. Probably, as we have 
already hinted, the female deacons attended to 
their own sex ; and this was the more necessary 
from that want of intercourse and friendship 
between the sexes which prevailed in the East. 
Females living, and being obliged to live, in vir- 
tual seclusion, could with propriety be visited 
only by those of their own sex. (See Bithynia.) 
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DEAD, DEATH (Gen. xxv. 11; Exod. 
iv. 19). Death is the destruction or extinction 
of life. It is not defined in Scripture, but 
many figures are employed to describe it. It 
is returning to the dust — being gathered to 
one’s fathers — a departure — a putting off 
parel — a sleeii^a CTving up the ghost. By 
the transgression of God’s commandment our 
first parents became liable to death. The 
threatening was, “ In the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die” (Gen. ii. 17; 
Rom. V. 12-14; 1 Cor. xv. 21, Heb. ix. 
27). This expression does not define the time 
of actual dissolution, but rather denotes an 
inevitable liability or exposure to death, which, 
ill that day and by that act, they should 
surely incur. But there is one sense in which 
the threatening was literally inflicted. The 
very moment Adam and Eve sinned, they 
severed themselves from God and became 
spiritually dead. Though no threatening had 
been pronounced, yet spiritual death must 
have been the inevitable consequence of trans- 
gression. Temporal death may not have been 
a necessary consequence — may have been only 
added as a positive penalty and a symbol of 
the more awful infliction. 

The sacred ^vriters speak of a death which 
affects the body only (Gen. xxv. 11) ; of an- 
other which describes the condition of the 
soul under the power of sin (Eph. ii. 1) ; and a 
third which denotes the everlasting iierdition 
of the wicked { J as. v. 20). In each of these 
senses our Divine Redeemer may be regarded 
as having virtually destroyed death, and 
“delivered them who through fear of death 
■svere all their lifetime subject to bondage” 
(Heb. ii. 14, 15). In regard to temporal death, 
Jesus has freed us from its sting, though not 
from its stroke, and he gives us full victory 
over it and all its ravages on the morning of 
the resurrection. Believers are quickened out 
of spiritual death when they are regenerated 
by the life-giving vS])irit ; and the entire work 
of Christ is to deliver his people from the 
pangs of eternal death, in bestowing on them 
pardon, holiness, and x>i'eparation for heaven. 
To avail ourselves, however, of the benefits 
of his x^erfect triumph, we must believe, trust, 
love, and obey him. (See Burial, Christ, 
Resurrection.) 

DEAD SEA. (See Salt Sea.) 

DEARTH. (See Famine. ) 

DEBIR, or KIRJATH-SEPHER (Judg. 
i. 11), or KIRJATH-SANNAH (Josh. xv. 
49). Probably a seat of Canaanitish learning, 
if we are to judge from its names: for Debir 
signifies oradc, and Kirjath-sepher means city 
of books y while Kirjath-sannah denotes city of 
doctrine. It was a stronghold of the sons of 
Anak, which was conquered by Joshua (Josh. 
X. 38, 39), and assigned to the tribe of Judah. 
It was afteru'^ards recaptured by the Canaan- 
I ites, and again subdued by the Idraelitea 
under Othniel (Josh. xv. 15-17). It subse- 
1 quently became a city of the Levites (Josh, 
xxi. 15). There was another town of this 
name among the possessions of Gad, east of 
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the Jordan (Josh. xiii. 26), and a third on the 
border of Judah and Benjamin. (Comp. Josh, 
xiii. 26 and xv. 7.) 

DEBOKAH — bee, 1. ( J udg. iv. 4) A woman 
of eminent wisdom and holiness (called a pro- 
phetess), and a judge of the people of Israel. 
She was the wife of Lapidoth (though some 
think the passage should read, “a woman of 
Lapidoth”), and had her judgment-seat under 
a palm tree, which is hence called by her name 
(Judg. iv. 5). Israel was suffering at that time 
a most oppressive bondage under Jabin, a 
Canaanitisn king, to which they were doomed 
in consequence of their sin. Deborah, by 
divine direction, called upon Barak, who had 
probably signalized himself in some way, and 
commanded him, as from God, to station him- 
self upon mount Tabor, with a ] prescribed 
number of men, and she would see to it that 
Sisera, the commander of the tyrant’s army, 
should be there, and should fall into Barak’s 
hands. Barak engaged to undertake the enter- 
prise, if Deborah w ould accompany him. To 
this she consented, intimating, however, that 
if she went, the honour of the victory would be 
hers, and not his, and that Sisera would be 
regarded as having fallen by the hands of a 
woman (Judg. ix. 64). The two armies met; 
the hosts of Sisera were vastly superior in 
number and formidable equipment, for they 
had 900 chariots of iron, but the event was as 
Deborah predicted. Sisera fled ; but his army 
was cut off, and every man slain. The triumphal 
song composed or dictated by Deborah on that 
occasion is an early specimen of oriental poetry. 
(See Barak, Jael.) 

2. (Gen. xxxv. 8) The name of Bebekah’s 
nurse, who died and was buried near Bethel. 

DEBT, DEBTOR. The Mosaic law s were 
comparatively mild, and w^ere truly equitable. 
Among the Romans the law of debtor and 
creditor was exceedingly severe upon the for- 
mer, for he could be put to death ; and on very 
many occasions the harsh exactions of creditors 
lea to serious disturbances in the state. The 
Hebrew law, indeed, authorized the taking of 
a debtor into slavery; but such bondage was 
mercifully guarded. “If thy brother that 
dwelleth by thee be waxen x^oor, and be sold 
unto thee, thou shalt not compel him to serve 
as a bond-servant: but as an hired servant, 
and as a sojourner, he shall be with thee, and 
shall serve thee unto the year of jubilee : and 
then shall he depart from thee, both he and his 
children with him, and shall return unto his 
own family, and unto Hhe possession of his 
fathers shall he return (Lev. xxv. 39-41). This 
species of servitude was only the debtor’s giv- 
ing his labour for a limited period, in order to 
cancel his debts. And the law was even so 
severe, because no Hebrew could fall into debt 
unless by very reckless dissipation and extra- 
vagance. The person of the debtor could not 
be thus seized for payment of his obligations, 
unless his property were unable to liquidate 
the claims maae upon him. His land passed 
into the creditor’s hands until the year of 
jubilee. The creditor never owned such land 


I — ^he only leased it till the sums owing him 
were paid ; and knowing that the land, at a 
longer or shorter interval, would revert to its 
original proprietor, it was his own fault if he 
lent more than the period intervening before 
the jubilee could easily repay. Imprisonment 
was not recognized by Moses as a punishment 
for debt; but such a penalty was long the 
disgrace of England. When the Jews came 
back from Babylon, many of them fell into 
debt, and they seem to have been oi)pressed 
by their creditors (Neh. v. 3-5). Nehemiali 
remonstrated with these creditors, and caused 
them to remit such debts, owing to the peculiar 
condition and critical circumstances of the 
country. Had the Mosaic law been fairly and 
ecjuitably carried out, neither the slavery of a 
debtor nor the opi)ression of a creditor would 
have been heard of. The whole people had a 
comx)etency in landed prox>erty— a x^rovision 
that secured against poverty, while it prevented 
the accumulation of wealth. (See Begoing.) 

DECAPOLIS (Matt. iv. 25)-- -usually de- 
scribed as a xn'ovince or canton of Judea, within 
the half tribe of Maiiasseh, east of the Jordan. 
Geograxdiers generally agree that Scythoxxilis 
was the chief of these cities, and was the only 
one of them west of the Jordan; that Hii^po 
(Hix>i3os), Gadara, Dion (or Dios), Pelea (or 
Pella), Gerasa (or Gergesa), Philadeliihia, and 
Kaphana (or Raphanaj), were seven of the 
remaining nine ; and the other two were either 
Kanatha and Caxntolias, or Damascus and 
Otopos. It is not only difficult to say what 
the ten cities x^irecisely were, but it would seem 
that more than ten cities were sometimes in- 
cluded under the general appellation of Dcca- 
polis. These cities were inhabited chiefly by 
foreigners (Greeks) in the days of our Saviour, 
and not by J ews. Hence the keeping of swine 
by the Gcrgesenes (Matt. viii. 30-33), which 
was forbidden by the Jewish law. 

DED AN. 1. (Jer. xxv. 23; xlix. 8; Ezek. 
xxv. 13) A district of Aralna Petrsea, south of 
Idumea, or Edom, settled by the descendants 
of Dedaii, .son of Jokshan, son of Abraham and 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. 3). 

2. A country of Arabia, on the Persian Gulf, 
which traded with 'I’yre in ivory, and ebony, 
and draxiery for chariots (Ezek. xxv. 13 ; xxvii. 
15-20; xxxviii. 13). It was inhabited by the 
Xiosterity of Dedan, son of Raamah (Gen. x. 7), 
son of Gush ; and long after the ruin of Tyre 
there was a city Dedan in this region, which 
carried on an extensive trade, part of which 
was in those articles mentioned by Ezekiel. 
The location of these xdaces is uncertain. The 
Dedanim (Isa. xxi. 13), or Dodanim (Gen. x. 4), 
were probably the people of Dedan. 

DlfelCAl’E, DEDICATION (Num. vii. 
84 ; 2 Sam. viii. 11) — a religious ceremony, by 
which any person, such as a Nazarite — any 
j)lace, such as the temple— any thing, such as 
the utensils and furniture of the tabernacle — 
was set apart for the service of God, or to some 
sacred use, (Exod. xl. ; Num. vii. ; 1 Ki. viii. ; 
Ezra vi. ; Neh. xii.) Cities, walls, gates, ana 
private houses were thus dedicated. The 
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practice of consecration was very common 
among the Jews, and was suited to the peculiar 
dispensation under which they lived. The 

E ersons, places, and things consecrated were, 
owever, for the most part designed to serve 
as patterns, examples, or shadows of better 
things in reserve ; and now that the Messiah, 
ohe true temple, altar, priest, and sacrifice 
(John ii. 19-22; Heb, ix. 10), has come, that 
which was figurative and typical is done away ; 
the presence of the Divine Redeemer in all 
the assemblies of his people, even where only 
two or three are met in his name, may be 
regarded as consecrating every place where it 
is enjoyed (Matt, xviii. 20 ; Acts vii. 48 ; Heb. 
iii. 6). 

Dedication, feast of the. (See Feast.) 
DEEP. (SeeAiiYss.) 

DEFILE (Lev. xi. 44). Under the Jewish 
law many blemishes of i)erson and conduct 
were regarded as defilements or pollutions, 
rendering those upon whom they were found 
unclean, and subjecting them for the time 
being to many civil and religious disabilities 
(Mark. vii. 2). 9die term is most frequently 
used Iw the sacred writers in a figurative sense. 
(See Cfi^EAN.) 

DEGrREE (Ps. cxx., tith). This word is 
used to signify rank or station (Ps. Ixii. 9). 
The phrp.se, “ song or i)salm of degrees” — which 
forms the title to Psalms cxx. to cxxxiv. in- 
clusive — has been variously interpreted. Some 
suppose it has reference to the elevated voice in 
which these psalms were sung; others, to the 
time when they were sung — viz., at the annual 
festivals, when the J ews went up to J erusalem— 
and that in this sense they v^ere called odes of 
ascension. Others sui)pose them to have been 
chanted at various stations by the tribes as 
they returned from Babylon to .Terusalem. 
Others suppose they were sung by the TiCvites 
as they ascended the steps of the temple; and 
others, again, are of opinion that the title has 
reference to the ijcculiarly climactic style of 
these psalms — viz., that the thought or expres- 
sion of one verse is retimed a.nd carried for- 
ward in the next suecee<ling verse, as in Ps. 
cxxi. The repetition of the wortls printed in 
italics in the following version of tnis ]isalm, 
will show what is meant by this la^t sup- 
position : — 

“1. I lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
From whence will wiv help cornef 
2. help comeih from Jehovah, 

The Creator of heaven and earth 

3. He Bufforeth not mv foo^ to bo moved, 

Thy keeper sliwibcreth noU 

4. Lol he not, nor sleepeth, 

The keejxr of Israel. 

5. Jehovah is thy keeper, 

Jehovah, thy shade, is at thy right hand. 

6. The sun shall not smite thee by day, 

Nor the moon by night. 

7 . Jehovah preserveth thee from all evil. 

J^eserveth thy soul. , 

S. Jehovah preserveth thy going out and thy com- 
ing in, 

From this time forth for evermore.” 


Geseniiis has pointed out the same arrange* 
ment in the song of Deborah, and in Isa^ xxvl, 
where verses 5, 6 read thus : — 

“ The lofty city ho hath laid loiv, 

Hath laid xl loxo to the ground. 

The^ font hath trodden it down, 

The JM of the poor, the steps of the needy.” 

DEHAVITES (Ezra iv. 9) — supposed to 
be the Dahi of Herodotus and a Persian tribe, 
and, as some think, the same who are men- 
tioned as from Ava (2 Ki. xvii. 24). 

DELILAH (Judg. xvi. 4) — a licentious 
woman, of the valley of Sorek, in the tribe of 
Judah, and near the borders of the Philistines, 
whom Samson loved, and who was the instru- 
ment of betraying him to his enemies. (Seo 
Samson.) 

DELUGE. (See Noah.) 

DEMAS (Col. iv. 14) — a zealous disciple 
and fellow -labourer of Paul (Phile. 24), who 
afterw’ards apostatized from the faith, or at 
least deserted evangelical work, through in- 
ordinate h)ve of the w'orld (2 Tim. iv. 10; 1 
John ii. 15). 

DEMETRIUS. 1. (Acts xix. 24) A silver- 
smith who resided at Filphesus, and manu- 
factured silver shrines, or miniature temples 
and images of Diana. (See Diana.) This was 
a very lucrative business in that city, where 
her worship was chiefly maintained ; and 
hence, when the Gospel began to make an 
impression, and the people to forsake their 
vain idols for the service of the living God, 
Demetrius saw that he should lose his business 
unless be could still keep the people in sin. 
So he called a meeting of those who worked at 
that trade, and made a speech to them, charg- 
ing the apostle Paul w ith having taught that 
the gods which they made were no gods, and 
with persiuuling the people not to purchase 
the images by the manufacture of which they 
obtained their living ; and, besides this (or 
rather as a cc^ver to selfish and avaricious 
motives), he showed them that the worship of 
Diana, which they had maintained so long 
and with so much magnificence, and probably 
to the great pecuniary advantage of the city, 
for strangers from all quarters thronged to it, 
would be brought into conterniit, if the apostle’s 
doctrine should prevail. By thb harangue he 
inflamed the passions of his fellow-craftsmen, 
and they excited the multitude, until the w^hole 
city of Ei)hesns was throwm into an uproar, 
w’hich w^as finally (pielled by the politic and 
seasonable advice of the town-clerk. (See 
Diana, Efhesus, Town-Clerk.) 

2. (o John 12) A disciple of high reputa- 
tion, and, as some sujipose (though without 
warrant), the Demetrius of Ephesus, con- 
verted tt) the faith of the Gospel. 

DEMONIACAL POSSESSION. (See 
Possessed.) 

DEN. (See Cave.) 

DEPUTY. This word represents two dif- 
ferent Greek words in the New Testament. In 
Acts xiii. 7 it signifies the Roman proconsul. 

DERBE (Acts xiv, 6)— a town of Lycaoma. 
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east of Iconium, whither Paul and Barnabas 
fled when expelled from L^tra, and where | 
they preached the Gospel with success (Acts | 
xiv. 2D). Derbe was the native place of Gaius 
(Acts XX. 4) ; but the precise site has not been 
recognized. 

DESERT (Exod. v. 3). This word is nearly 
synonymous with -wilderness. It signifies 
generally a waste or uncultivated territory, as 
pastures and forests. The modern acceptation 
of the word always implies barrenness ; not so 
the ancient (Ps. Ixv. 12). The various deserts 
mentioned in Scripture are — Arabian or great 
desert, those of Bethaven, Beersheba, Damas- 
cus, Edom, Engedi, Gibeon, Judea, Jeruel, 
Kedemoth, Kadesh, Maon, Paran, Shur, Sin, 
Sinai, Ziph, Zin, of the Red Sea, and that near 
Gaza. Maundrell thus describes the wilderness 
of Jericho, — “From this place you proceed in 
an intricate -way amongst hills and valleys, 
interchangeably ; all of a very barren aspect 
at present, but discovering evident signs of the 
labour of the husbandman in ancient times. 
After some hours’ travel in this sort of road you 
arrive at the mountainous desert into which 
our blessed Saviour was led by the Spirit, to 
be tempted by the devil. A most miserable, 
dry, barren place it is, consisting of high 
rocky mountains, so torn and disordered as 
if the ■ earth had here suffered some great 
convulsion, in which its very bowels had 
l)een turned outward. On the left hand, 
looking down in a deep valley, as we passed 
along, we saw some ruins of small cells 
and cottages, which, they told us, were for- 
merly the habitations of hermits retiring 
hither for penance and mortification. And 
certainly there could not be found in the 
whole earth a more comfortless and aban- 
doned place for that purpose. As soon as we 
entered the plain we turned up on the left 
hand, and, going about one hour that wav, 
came to the foot of the Quarantania ; which, 
they say, is the mountain into which the 
devil took our blessed Saviour when he tempted 
him with that visionary scene of all the king- 
doms and glories of the world. It is, as St. 
Matthew styles it, an exceeding high moun- 
tain, and in its ascent not only difficult but 
dangerous.” (See Akabaii, and the various 
geographical names.) 

DESOLATION, abomination of. (See 
Abominable.) 

DEUTERONOMY, or the second law 
(so called from its repeating the law), is the 
fifth book of the Bible, and (except the last 
chapter) was -written by Moses (Deut. i. 5, 
comp, with Deut. xxxiv. 1 ; 2 Chr. xxv. 4 ; 
Dan. ix. 13; Mark xii. 19; Acts hi. 22). 
Deuteronomy is the name given by the Greek 
translators. The Hebrew term is only the 
first words of the treatise, elleh hadebarim. 
This book embraces a period of about five or 
six -w’eeks of the fortieth year of the joumey- 
ings of the children of Israel ; and for the 
benefit of those who were bom after the giving 
of the law from Sinaij it recites that law, with 
some unessential variations of language, and 
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enforces its observance by many powerful 
motives and pathetic exhortations. Moses 
directed that it should be read every seven 
years, and appointed the time and manner of 
doing it (Deut. xxxi. 9-13). It is the last of 
the five books of Moses, and was written a 
little before his death. 

These features of the book may be amply 
verified by any studious reader, it is a kind 
of legacy to the tribes whom Moses had so 
long instructed and guarded. He had about a 
year before been informed that he was not to 
enter Canaan, and that the war of settlement 
was to be committed to Joshua, his successor. 
Probably, on receiving this announcement' from 
God, he employed himself, under the guidance 
of the Spirit, in composing this valedictory 
address to his nation. What work of higher 
value or tenderer interest could engage his 
attention? The nation was dear to him. 
Much had he done for them, much had he 
suffered for them. He had struggled for their 
emancipation, his rod had divided the waters 
of the Red Sea. l^’rom his hands they had 
received the tables of the law and the politi- 
cal enactments which were to govern the 
theocracj". He knew their failings, he had 
witnessed their i^eculiar obstinacy, and had 
beheld the devastating judgments which God 
sent upon them. The tye of the venerable 
legislator could not behold them for the last 
time without emotion, nor could he antici]>ate 
their future history without an earnest desire 
to warn and encouiage them. Now they were 
on the borders of Canaan ; the forty years of 
their doom, uith the exception of a few weeks, 
were numbered; therefore it was necessary 
both to modify some older statutes and to Luve 
them several new^ injunctions, to review their 
jiast experience, and iini^ress them with the 
solemn lessons which it presented. Nor w-as 
it less opportune to put them in j^ossession of 
such rules of life as weie fitted to them both 
as individuals and a commonwealth, by obe- 
dience to which they should secure solid and 
lasting iirosperity in the land which they were 
so soon to inherit. The ])reface to D<mter- 
onomy corroborates tlu- truth of the.se remarks 
(Deut. i. 1, 3). In the succeeding four chap- 
ters their annals are detailed from an early 

eriod, and detailed in such a form as to bring 

efore their minds many suitable and solemn 
reflections. Onward to the 12th chapter the 
same course is ftdlowed — a course which indi- 
cates the affection, and zeal, and patriotism 
of the writer. He rehearses to them the 
Decalogue, with copious and repeated ex- 
hortations to obey it, and as obedience was 
essential to their future welfare, God himself 
is described as exclaiming, “Oh that there 
were such an heart in them, that they -would 
fear me, and keep all my commandments 
always, that it might be well wdth them, and 
with their children for ever ! ” (Deut. v. 29.) 

• Moses warns the people not to imagine tnat 
any successes they mi^t obtain were the fniit 
of their own valour (Deut. ix. 3), or that God 
gave them these successes in consequence of 
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any desert of theirs (Dent. ix. 4-6) ; and now, 
having prepared the way for greater plainness 
of speech than would have been suitable at an 
earlier period of his addresses to them (comp. 
Deut. i. 26-46), he proceeds to rebuke any 
tendency to an arrogant spirit, by recalling 
the painful and humbling memory of some of 
the worst instances of their intractablcness and 
mgratitude (Deut. ix. 8-12, 22, 23), and declar- 
ing that these were but specimens of a spirit 
which had always seemed ready to break 
forth, on any insufficient occasion, from the 
very time of the great mercy manifested in 
their behalf, in their deliverance from Egjrp- 
tian ‘bondage (Deut. ix. 7, 24). Yet, notwith- 
standing all these provocations, he says, he 
had never ceased, with a disinterested earnest- 
ness, to intercede for them ; and their Divine 
benefactor, though greatly incensed, had never 
ceased to pardon (Deut. ix. 13-20, 25; x. 5). 
Still, God was waiting to be gracious. All he 
required of them was obedience ; but it must 
be an obedience, not of outward service, but 
of the heart (Deut. x. 12, 13, 16, 20, 21). He 
appealed to them to render that obedience, by 
the memory of his past kindnesses ; for, when 
all nations were .alike his, he had selected 
theirs to be the object of his peculiar care, 
and had already raised them from small be- 
ginnings to be a numcr(jus people (Deut. x. 
14, 15, 22). He appealed to them by a sen.se 
of his impartial justice, which weighed in the 
same balance the lowly and the great (Deut. 
X. 17, 18). He appealed to them by past 
manifestations of his great power, as this had 
been manifested alternately in their protection 
and their punishment (Deut. xi. 1-9). And 
finally, he appealed to them, by his purposes 
of heavy retribution (Deut. xi. 16, 17) or 
unlimited bounty (Deut. xi. 10-15, 18-25), for 
the future, according as they should prove 
docile or incorrigible. 

The next iiortion of Deuteronomy is occu- 
pied ■with a rehearsal of various laws. Some 
old laws W'ere now to be modified to suit the 
new order of things— an argument in favour 
of the common ojiinion of the Mosaic author- 
ship. For example, some weighty reasons, at 
least, for the strictness of the demand, that all 
animals designed for food should bo brought to 
the taliernacle to be slaughtered, being now 
superseded by the change of circumstances, 
and others having become less urgent, through 
the influence of ^ the habits of forty years, 
permission is given to the proprietor to 
slaughter them henceforward at liis own home, 
if the idace where the tabernacle was pitched 
was so remote from him that a journey to it 
for the purpose would be attended with incon- 
venience (Deut. xii. 15, 20-22). 

Many of the precepts already given, espe- 
cially such as denounced idolatry and all its 
attendant superstitions, and the modes of 
collecting and paying the religious revenues, 
are described anew, and enjoined by forcible 
considerations. In short, we have in order a 
second enactment of the moral, ceremonial, 
and judicial codes. Many duties arising from 
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the various relations of the state are dwelt 
upon, such as the law of slavery and the law 
of war. Moses anticipated the period when 
the nation might establish a monarchy, and 
made a cautious and anxious provision for it. 
The lawgiver also gives some instructions as 
to the rights of inheritance and of the natural- 
ization of foreigners. The law of usury is also 
strictly laid down. Money was never to be 
lent on interest ; the nation was to engage in 
agriculture, not in commerce. Many other 
enactments, all of them breathing a spirit of 
justice and benevolence, are given ; and there 
is included among them an intimation of the 
coming of a teacher or prox>het, who can be no 
other than the incarnate Son of God. All these 
legislative changes are proofs that the book 
was written at the period which itself describes. 

The Israelites are enjoined to set up great 
stones, and j^laster them, and write upon them 
some portion of the laws ; or, perhaps, the 
peculiar anathemas and corresponding bless- 
ings contained in the 27th and 28th chapters. 
Commentators have largely debated the ques- 
tion, what could be the use of thi.s plaster for 
a monumental inscrix)tion designed, as they 
assume, to be lasting. One will have it that 
the letbens w'ore raised in black stone in reliefs 
and that the plaster between was intended to 
make them more conspicuous ; another, that it 
was used to cover over the inscrii^tion, to the 
end that, when the lime decayed, the inscrip- 
tion should be revealed to a future age. This 
X^erplexity grows out of a misconception of the 
.‘^pii it of the arrangement. Had Moses directed 
or xiermitted an exxjerisive altar to be built, 
and carved with an inscription suited to last, 
a great idea of sanctity at least would have 
attached to it. There would have been danger 
that he would be considered as fixing the place 
of worship for the nation. This he by no 
means intended to do (comp. Deut. xii. 5, 11, 
21, &c.) : it was a point upon which he always 
held himself in reserve. Besides, at such a 
critical period he would by no means have 
been willing that the peojile should pause in 
their career of conr^uest to finish an elaborate 
work of art. Accordingly, with reference to 
an occasion which was to arise for an altar 
and an inscription, he directs, as before on a 
similar period (conq). Deut. xxvii. 5, 6 ; Exod. 
XX. 24, 25 ; xxiv. 4, 5), that the former shall 
be constructed in the rudest manner, and the 
latter cut in a substance which would easily 
receive an inscrij^tion, and which w^ould fall to 
pieces as soon as it had served its use. For 
mount Ebal, the Samaritan Pentateuch here 
reads mount Gerizim. Wliich is the true 
lection has been a question much discussed. 
Kennicott preferred the Samaritan, urging-, 
for instance, that Gerizim was the mountain 
from which blessings were pronounced; that 
the fact of the Samaritans having built their 
temple afterwards on Gerizim, when they 
might have built on Ebal as well, proves their 
conviction that the former was the site of 
Moses* altar ; and that Jotham (Judg. ix.), who 
uttered his remonstrances to tne Sheohemites 
21& 
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from Gerizim, is to be presumed to have 
chosen the place where the altar was standing, 
or had stood. (See Isaac.) All which has 
been retorted as follows ; that the proper place 
for the altar was that whence imprecations 
were to be uttered ; that the Samaritans would 
have been more likely to choose Gerizirn for 
their temple, as being a blessed spot, than Ebal, 
as being the site of an altar erected for a solemn 
form of cursing, as well as that the picturesque 
beauty of Gerizim might decide their choice. 
Some commentators also remark, that the 
tribes selected to bless are all descendants of 
Leah and Eachel, the free wives of Jacob; 
while the other party is composed of the 
posterity of his bond-women, along with that 
of Reuben, who had fallen into disgrace with 
his father, and that of Zebuhm, the youngest 
son of Leah. (See Palfrey’s Lectures.) 

This portion of Deuteronomy is followed 
up by a fearful menace of judgments on the 
nation should th(^ apostatize. Lastly, we 
have the song of Moses— stirring, solemn, and 
didactic — with the peculiar blessings he pro- 
nounced on the tribes. These benedictions bear 
some resemblance to those spoken by Jacob 
over his sons, the twelve i)atriarchs. The 
account of the death of Moses and his funeral 
obsequies, with a brief sketch of his character, 
must have been furnished by a later hand: 
in all likelihood it was appended by J oshua. 

The book of Deuteronomy is precisely in 
style and character what we should expect 
from Moses, the man of God, in his old age, 
and about to leave the world. It is full of 
copious details, tender solicitude, affectionate 
repetition, the last and pathetic charge of a 
father to his children. It has been often cited 
by succeeding inspired writers ; and our Lord, 
during his temptation, honoured it by three 
times quoting from it in answer to the impious 
suggestions of Satan. It is a book whicn we 
never tire of reading, for it mingles counsel 
with legislation, reflections with history, and 
piety with warfare ; presents vivid pictures of 
the productions of Canaan and Egypt, incul- 
cates law on the nation with more than a 
patriot’s ardour, and longs for i)rosperity to the 
Church with more than a martyr’s asxurations. 

The reader of the previous sentences will 

S erceive that there is a very considerable 
iversity of matter and style betv een Deuter- 
onomy and the preceding four books. But 
the difference is not so great as to warrant 
the hypothesis of a different authorshij) and of 
a comparative recency of publication. The 
book has not the order and regularity of a 
formal digest or compend indicating a recent 
edition, but resembles the nation, which was 
at the time in a state of transition from 
a camp life to that of a settled coiintrjr. 
Many things are said, as about Ebal and Geri- 
zim, which could not have been so said at 
a later period. There are no anachronisms 
— ^there is nothing to jar in manners, cus- 
toms, and incidental allusions. The changes 
an the law are quite in harmony with the 
period of the national history at the close of 
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the lawgiver’s life — such as the provision of a 
permanent place for divine worship, the for- 
bidding of the impure and superstitious usages 
which characterized the tribes among whom 
they were soon to be settled, with regulations 
as to %var and the treatment of captives — for 
a series of campaigns was about to commence. 
According as the names Elohim and Jehovah 
occur in the sections of the Pentateuch, modem 
critics distinguish them by the epithets Elohistic 
and J ehovistic. But these critics differ widely 
in their views of this book— some maintain 
that the author of Deuteronomy is the Je- 
hovist of the previous books, and others that 
he is quite a distinct writer. This diversity of 
view becomes an argument in favour of the 
old opinion of the Mosaic authorshij) — which 
is again and again vouched for in the New 
Testament. 

DEVIL. The word devil is derived from 
the Greek noun, diaholos, which means a 
calumniator or accuser. It corrosi^onds with 
the Hebrew word Satan, which literally signi- 
fies an adversary, and from the notion of an 
opi^onent in a court of justice comes also to 
mean accuser. In this asx)ect the terms agree ; 
and when used as prox3er names of the same 
Xierson, as they most frequently are in Scrij^- 
ture, they may be regarded as synonymous. 
The same being is also designated in the 
Word of Tmth by various other names— c. g., 
Abaddon, in Hebrew, and Apollyon, in Greek, 
both of which mean destroyer, and angel of 
the bottomless pit (Rev. ix. 11), Beelzebub, 
(Matt. xii. 24), Belial (2 Cor. vi. 15), prince of 
the world (John xii. 31), i)rince of devils (Matt, 
ix. 34), prince of the i>ower of the air, and 
spirit that worketh in the hearts of the dis- 
obedient (Ei)h. ii. 2), the god of this world 
(2 Cor. iv. 4), a murderer, a liar (John viii. 44), 
the accuser of the brethren (Rev. xii. 10), 
an adversary and a roaring lion (1 Pet. v. 
8), and in the symbols of the Ai)ocalyj^se, 
the great dragon and the old serpent (Rev. 
xii. 9). 

Such are some of the names and epithets, 
real and figurative, which the Word of God 
emidoys with reference to this personage - all 
of which are expressive of some feature of his 
dark character. 

Satan possesses a real existence, and his ])er- 
sonality is not only jiossible, but i)rol)able. 
There is nothing in man to indicate that he is 
the highest creature in the scale of being. But, 
on the contrary, from the fact that there are 
many degrees of existence between us and noth- 
ing, it is reasonable to suppose that there are at 
least some beings, and tnese highly exalted in 
their nature, between man and the infinite God. 
They may not be discernible by means of the 
.senses, but this does not disprove their reality ; 
for even of material objects the magnitude of 
some exceeds the grasp of the bodily organs, 
the distance of some outreaches them, ana 
the minuteness of a third class eludes them, 
even when aided by instruments. Thus far 
docs reason testify, and revelation completes 
the evidence. The existence and personality of 
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Satan are recognized by all the sacred writers. 
They speak generally of the class, angels or 
raints, to which he belongs (1 Cor. vi. 3). 
They reveal his nature, his character, his 
condition, his works, his agencies, his plans, 
his success, and his future destiny. We have 
therefore just the same evidence of the real 
personality of Satan as of the Holy Spirit, 
and of angelic spiritual beings; so that sup- 
posing the sacred writers to have designed to 
teach us the proper personality of Satan, it 
is not easy to conceive what other language 
they could have adopted. 

In nature Satan is si)iritual. He is an angel, 
and possesses all the essential properties by 
which this order of beings is distinguished. 
Whatever feature is peculiar to their nature 
will be found in his; and in general he is 
endowed with all the attributes of spiritual 
thinking beings, such as intellect, emliracing 
perception, memory, and judgment ; and also 
affections, desires, passions, volition, and 
ceaseless activity. (See Eph. vi. 12.) The 
present character of Satan is one essentially 
wicked. He is the leader of a host of rebels 
against God. He is filled with a rooted 
enmity to all righteousness; and his active, 
skilful, and jiowerful mind is pervaded with 
every species of unholy feeling. He lives and 
acts under the influence of the haughtiest 
pride, the most inveterate deceitfulness, and 
the most malignant cruelty. His condition, 
at the same time, corresponds to his charac- 
ter. As the enemy of God, he is banished 
from liis i)resence, and in company with 
his guilty associates is consigned to the 
place of torment, where every unholy prin- 
ciple and xiassion which exist'^ within him, 
and all the unrighteous actions which he per- 
forms, meet their due recompense of vengeance 
(2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude 0). He is degraded, 
wretched, and outcast. 

The general emxiloyment of “ the wicked 
one” in the infernal world might be ima- 
gined, and its leading features conjec- 
turally pointed out. But his banishment 
to the world of darkness does not jirevent 
his virtual abode on our earth as the 
“god of this world”— the enemy of man 
and his Maker. Plans and o^jerations for 
the subversion of Jehovah’s designs and 
])roceduro no doubt constantly engage his 
attention ; and throughout, his conduct and 
that of “his angels” are characterized by 
daring impiety. His work among men from 
the beginning has been one unbroken course 
of seduction, accusation, tyranny, and cruelty. 
Personally, or by means of his legions, he 
ever tempts men to sin, restrains them from 
holiness; accuses them of sin, weakness, and 
inconsistency to themselves, to others, and 
to God; keeps them constantly beneath his 
thraldom; and renders them the subjects of 
present and prospective misery. (See Matt. 
IV. 3 : 1 Thess. iii. 6 ; Kev. xii. 10 ; J ohn viii. 
44 ; Acts xxvi 18). 

The agency which the tempter employs | 
are first and chiefly those legions of fallen j 
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spirits who were allied with him in his first 
revolt, and now continue subject to him in 
all his attempts to thwart the will of God 
and the welfare of men. These “ spiritual 
wickednesses” are ever on the alert for prey. 
Besides these, Satan seems to have acouired, 
by Divine permission, mysterious innuenco 
over the elements of the material world, which 
he often employs to accomplish his malignant 
designs; and more i:)ariicularly he obtains 
a knowledge of the varied disx)ositions, tem- 
pers, attainments, and inclinations of all men, 
and either uses tnese directly, or takes advan- 
tage of them in ijresenting other allurements, 
to seduce his victims to sin and consequent 
misery. And men themselves, when thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of Satan, become in 
their turn the agents of their master to tempt 
and destroy others (Eidi. vi. 11, 12 ; Matt. iv. 
1-11 ; 1 Cor. vii. 5 ; 2 Cor. ii. 11 ; Rev. iii. 5). 

The jdans or modes of i)rocedure which the 
Prince of Devils may adopt in the work of 
tempting are chiefly of two kinds — viz. , decep- 
tion and seduction. To j^rosecute the work of 
deceiving, he assumes every imaginable form, 
from that of “an angel of light” to the shajoe 
of the insidious seri)ent; and at the same 
time he employs every conceivable artifice, 
in accordance with the character he wears, 
which bis consummate skill is capable to sug- 
gest. And in the work of seducing, his “wiles” 
are most powerful. He knows the nature and 
tendencies of the human mind, and therefore 
' he always presents his allurements in the way 
that 'null be most cai)tivating (Gen. iii. 13; 2 
Cor. xi. 14). He also sets himself to jnevent 
men from attaining and accomplishing what 
is good, by removing the means of improve- 
ment (Mark iv. 15), and by resisting their 
operations (Zech. iii. 1, 2). In this pernicious 
emplo 3 'ment the “ old serpent” has oeeii most 
successful. Prom the unhaxq y hour in, which 
he triumxdicd over our first i)arents in Eden, 
till this moment, he has prostrated the entire 
race under his despotic swajx Ho “ deceiveth 
the whole world” (Eph. ii. 1-3; Rev. xii. 0). 

Of the future destiny of “ the destroyer” 
the Scrij^tures leave no room for doubt. He 
is at present “reserved in everlasting chains 
under darkness, until the judgment of the 
great day ; ” and being among impenitent 
transgressors, when that day arrives he will 
certainly be visited wuth “ indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish,” which will 
be i)rolonged to all eternity (Matt. xxv. 41). 
(See Beelzebub, Scape-goat.) 

DEVILS, possessed of. (See Possessed.) 

DEW (2 Sam. i. 21) — a dense vapour 
which falls on the earth during the night, 
and which in Judea was so copious as in a 
great measure to supxily the absence of 
showers. It thus became a beautiful emblem 
of spiritual blessings (Deut. xxxii. 2 ; Hos. 
xiv. 5-7); and so the prophet Hosea, with 
unsurpassed beauty and freshness in describ- 
ing the nature and result of divine blessing, 
sa 3 rs, “I will be as the dew unto Israel.” It 
is also the symbol of prosperity, as when J ob 
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exclaims, “The dew lay all night upon my 
branch” (Job xxix. 19). The heat and dry- 
ness of the air in Palestine are such, that, if it 
were not for the dews, the earth would be 
parched and all its fruit -withered; and the 
dews are often so ample as to soak the earth 
like a heavy shower. The same fact may be 
inferred from Jiidg. vi. 37-40; 2 Sam. xvii. 
12; Job xxix. 19; Song v. 2. The Psalmist 
(Ps. cxxxiii. 3) mentions particularly the dew 
of Hermon as emblematical ()f the rich and 
abundant blessings of spiritual communion. 
And Maundrell tells us that their tents, when 
pitched on Tabor and Heim on, “ were as wet 
with deW as if it had rained on them all 
night;” and others speak of their cloaks, in 
which they wrajit themselves while they slejit, 
as being completely wet, as if they had been 
immersed in the sea. 

Dr. Shaw, in his travels, s] leaking of Arabia 
Petrsea, says — “The dews ot the night, as we 
had the heavens only for our covering, would 
frequently wet us to the skin ; but no sooner 
was the sun risen, and the atmosphere a little 
heated, than the mists were quickly dispersed, 
and the copious moisture which the dews had 
communicated to the sands was entirely eva- 
porated. ” This rapid disaiipearance, under the 
powerful beams of the early sun, is employed 
by God to represent the short-lived revival of 
his pe(mle — “ O Ephraim, what shall I do unto 
thee? O Judah, what shall I do unto thee? for 
your goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the 
early dew it goeth away” (Hos. vi. 4). 

DIADEM. (See Crown.) 

DIAL (2 Ki. XX. 11 ; Isa. xxxviii. 1-9) — an 
instrument employed by the Hebrews to mea- 
sure time, or to determine the apparent jiro- 
gress of the sun by the shadow which he casts 
on the dial. It is a matter of much speculation, 
but little importance, what was the form, &c., 
of the dial mentioned in these passages. It 
was probably either a foreign piece of mechan- 
ism, or at least an imitation of it, which Ahaz 
had imported in the form of an altar. A dial 
from Babylon may also have been among his 
curiosities. The dial is expressly named as 
that of Ahaz. It was probably not in the 
shape of our common dial — a marked plate with 
a gnomon — but rather a fabric built -with stair 
or step to indicate the advance of the shadow ; 
for the Hebrew name signifies degrees or steps. 
The Egyptians seem to have used their obelisks 
in some way for the notation of time. 

Hezekiah, king of Judah, was sick and near 
to death. He prayed with great earnestness 
that his life might be prolonged. Isaiah was 
sent to inform him that God would relieve his 
disease, and that in three days he should be 
able to go up to the temple. The astonished 
kin^ asked a sign from the Lord that a thing 
so incredible should be done to him. 'JThe 
prophet gave him his choice of two si^s— viz., 
that the shadow of the sun, on the dial of Ahaz, 
should go forward or backward ten degrees. 
The king, supposing that it would be a more 
wonderful token of the divine interposition 
(2 Ki. XX. 10), preferred that the shadow should 


go back: and, in answer to the prophet's 
prayer, the sun, or the shadow of it upon the 
dial, was brought back or returned ten degrees. 
Probably this miracle was wrought upon the 
rays of the sun, by which they were aeflected 
in an extraordinary manner, so as to produce 
this retrograde motion of the shadow, while 
the sun itself seemed to go on its way. It is 
less likely that the motion of the earth and the 

S osition of the sun were so changed as to pro- 
uce this result, as held by archbisliop Usher 
and the great body of the J ews. It was this 
miracle to which reference is made in 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 31. 

DIAMOND (Exod. xxviii. 18)— the hardest 
and most valuable of gems, and found chiefly 
in the East Indies and Brazil. The diamond 
consists of pure carbon, and when heated by a 
certain ijrocess, is completely combustible. 
When perfect and transparent, a diamond is 
said to be of the first water. Some suppose 
that the word rendered ‘ ‘ diamond ” means 
emerald. The diamonds in possession of the 
emperor of llussia, the king of Portugal ; the 
Pitt diamond, weighing about an ounce ; and 
the Koh-i-noor, supposed to be worth half-a- 
million sterling, are the largest and most 
valuable. 

It is mentioned among the jewels of the king 
of Tyre (Ezek. xxviii. 13) ; and the expression 
in Jer. xvii. 1 denotes the deep and indelible 
record which was made of the sin of Judah. 
(See Adamant.) 

DIANA (Acts xix. 2S)— a heathen goddess 
of gi*eat celebrity (v. 27). The Diana of Asia 
Minor seems to have differed very essentially 
from the Artemis of Greece and Diana of Rome. 
The Ephesian Artemis was a divinity totally 
distinct from the 
Greek goddess of the 
same name. She 
seems to have been 
the personification of 
the fructifying and 
all-nourishing powers 
of nature. It is an 
opinion almost uni- 
versally adopted, that 
she was an ancient 
Asiatic divinitywhose 
worship the Greeks 
fouml established in 
Ionia when they set- 
tled there ; and that, 
for some resemblance Grecian Diana, 

they discovered, they 

applied to her the name of Artemis. As soon 
as this identity of the Asiatic goddess with the 
Greek Artemis was recognized, other features, 
also originally peculiar to the Greek Ajrtemis. 
were transferred to her ; and thus she is caUedi 
a daughter of Leto, who gave birth to her in 
the neighbourhood of hmhesus. Her original 
character is sufficiently clear from the fact that 
her priests were eunuchs, and that her image 
in the magnificent temple of Ephesus repre- 
sented her with many oreasts fTroXuftaerr^s). 
The wh(de figure of the goddess resembled a 
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mummy: her head was surmounted with a 
mural crown [corona muralis)^ and the lower 
part of her body, which ended in a point, like 
a pyramid upside down, was covered with 
figures of mystical animals ” (Strab. xiv. ,p. 641 ; 
Pans. iv. 31, sec. 6; vii. 5, sec. 2). 

The worship of this goddess was attended 
with peculiar splendour and magnificence at 
Ephesus. Her temple in that city was so vast 
and beautiful as to be ranked among the seven 
wonders of the wmrld. Pliny tells us that it 
was 425 feet long and 220 in breadth, and that 
it was adorned with a hundred columns, each 
00 feet high, twenty-seven of which were 
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curiously carved, and the rest polished. It 
occupied 220 years in building. All Asia con- 
tributed to its erection, and 127 magnificent 
columns were bestowed on it by as many kings. 
Its altar was furnished by the famous Praxi- 
teles, and Apelles contributed a portrait of 
Alexander the Great. Little silver models of 
the temple, with the image of the goddess 
enshrined in them, were made for sale, and 
st)ld in such quantity as to afford profitable 
w’ork for many hands. (Sec Demetrius.) 

The preceding cut represents, in miniature, 
a front view of this famous temple, and is prob- 
ably a fac simile of one of the “ shrines.” The 
inscription below signifies— ‘ ‘ Of the Ephesians.” 

Paul made himself offensive to the idolatrous 
3*l})liesians by preaching the very plain and 
sensible doctrine, “ that they be no gods wdiich 
are made with hands. ” Hence the silversmiths, 
'who depended on the manufacture of images 
for their living, were greatly excited by the 
fear that their craft was in danger; and so 
they moved the people to suppose that the 
temple itself, with all its magnificence, would 
be destroyed, and the city cease to be the 
resort of worshijipers. Their craft was in 
danger. I’hc period of their spiritual rule was 
over. The image that “fell from Jupiter” 
soon ceased to delude and bewitch. (See 
J UPiTER. ) This image which fell from Jupiter 
may have been an oerolite, of which many have 
fallen at various times and in many countries. 
The meteoric stone might have formed a por- 
tion at least of Diana’s statue. In such 
superstitious times the falling of a stone from 
the air would be interpreted in accordance 
with idolatrous opinions. (See Ephesus, 
Jupiter, Paul.) 
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DIBON (Josh. xiii. 17)— a city of Moab, a 
few miles north of the Arnon, now called 
Diban. It was built up by the tribe of Gad 
(Num. xxxii. 33, 34), and hence called Dibon- 
gad (Num. xxxiii. 45). The same place is 
called Dimon (Isa. xv. 9). At a later day it 
returned again to Moab (Isa. xv. 2; Jer. xlviu. 
18, 22). A place called Dhiban is mentioned 
by modem travellers as situated about 3 miles 
north of the Araon, or Wady Mod j eh. In 
Neh. xi. 25 a Dibon in Judah is mentioned, 
which may be the same with Debir (Josh. xiii. 
2G). (See Debir.) 

DTDYMUS— iioia. (See Thomas.) 

DtKLAH — a son of Joktan (Gen.^ x. 27). 
The name signifies palm tree, and may have 
been in that part of Arabia v/here the palm 
abounds ; but it has not yet been identified. 

DIMONAH — a place in the south of Judah 
(Josh, xv, 22), and may Ije the same as the 
Dibon of Neh. xi. 25. (See Dibon.) 

DINAH (Gen. xxx. 21)— only daughter of 
Jacob and Leah. When her father was on his 
return from Padan-aram to Canaan he halted 
at Shalem, a city of Shechem. Here she 
mingled with the young women of the neigh- 
bourhood, and fell a victim to the seductive 
arts of Shechem, son of Hamor, who was 
t)rince of the country. He afteru ards sought 
to marry her, but her brothers refused their 
consent to the alliance, unless the men of 
Shcchem would submit to be circumciseL 
To this condition tliey agreed ; and when, by 
the effect of the operation, they w’ere all dis- 
abled from defending themselves or their city, 
Simeon and Levi attacked them, slew Shechem 
and his father, completely iiillaged the place, 
and made prisoners of the wmmen ami children. 
Jacob severely reprimanded them for the act; 
but they were so indignant at tlie abuse their 
sister had suffered as to justify their mode of 
revenge (Gen. xxxiv. 31). Dinah is mentioned 
with the rest of the family who went into 
Eg 3 mt (Gen. xlvi. 8, 15). 

DiNAITES (Ezra iv. 9) — a portion of the 
colonists settled in Samaria after the conquest. 
Nothing further is known of them. 

DINHABAH (Gen. xxxvi. 32)— the royal 
city of Bela, king of Edom. One site has been 
assigned to it — a village called Dannea, 8 miles 
from Ar of Moab—but it has not been dis- 
tinctly identified. 

DINNER. (See Meals.) 

DIONYSIUS (Acts xvii. 34)— a convert to 
the Gospel under the preaching of Paul at 
Athens. Why he is called the Areopamte we 
cannot tell, unless he w'as one of the judges of 
the court of Areopagus. Ecclesiastical his- 
torians say that he became an eminent minister 
of the Gospel, and suffered martyrdom at 
Athens a.d. 95. The writings that pass under 
his name are fabrications of the sixth century. 

DIOTREPHES (3 John 9)— probably a 
member, and perhaps an officer, of the church 
of Corinth. John’s third epistle is addressed 
to Gaius of this church (Rom. xvi. 23 ; 1 Cor. 
i. 14) ; ^nd in the course of it a severe rebuke is 
given to Diotrephes, who seems to have ques* 
219 
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tioii^d the authority of the apostle, and to have 
exercised a most officious and unwarrantable 
power in the church to which he belonged, 
(See John, EPISTLES op.) 

DISCERNING OF SPIRITS (1 Cor. xii. 
10) was one of the miraculous gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, by virtue of which the spirits of men 
were ■med whether they were of God (1 J ohn 
iv. 1), It was a most desirable gift in the 
former ages of the Church, when false prophets 
and wicked spirits abounded on every side, 
and men of tne character of Simon Magus 
longed to possess supernatural power. By the 
facmty of discerning spirits Peter have 
detected Ananias, and Paul exposed Elymas 
the sorcerer. 

DISCIPLE (Matt. x. 24)— one who receives, 
or professes to receive, instruction from another 
(M!att. xi. 2; Luke xiv. 20, 27, 33; John ix. 
28). In the New Testament it denotes the 
followers of any teacher, as of the Baptist 
(Matt. ix. 14), as also the professed followers 
of our Saviour; but not always his true fol- 
lowers (Matt. xxvi. 20, 21 ; J ohn vi. 06). The 
name is also often applied to the apostles and 
to the body of believers (Acts ix. 1). To all 
his disciples the language of the Master is, 
“Learn of me.” 

DISEASE (Deut. xxviii. 00). Diseases 
come upon us by reason of sin; so that the 
multiplied forms in which sickness and suf- 
fering appear among men, to wear out their 
frail bodies and hurry them to the grave, are 
so many signs of the evil of sin, even in its 
present elfects. Reference is made to the in- 
terposition of God in sending and removing 
diseases. The pious Hebrew mind looked 
beyond mere secondary causes, and felt that 
God was the sovereign disposer of all events, 
the giver of liealth, and the inOicter of malady 
(Pd. xxxix. 9-11; xc. 3-12). 

The plagues, pestilences, and other instru- 
mentalities by which, in former ages, a multi- 
tude of lives were destroyed at once were often 
miraculous— that is, the natural causes and 
progress of disease were either not employed 
or were not visible (Exod. xii. 23, 29 ; 2 Ivi. 
xix. 36; 1 Chr. xxi. 12-15; Acts xii. 23). The 
plagues of Egypt were also of this character. 
From an early period we find the agency of 
evil spirits employed to afflict and trouble 
men; as in the case of Saul and Job. In the 
time of our Saviour they seem to have been 
permitted often to take entire possession of 
the human frame; in which case the bodily, 
and often the mental powers were to a greater 
or less extent suspended, and the wretched 
sufferer exposed to a train of the most dreadful 
dangers and calamities (Matt. xvii. 1.5 ; Mark 
V. 11-15; Luke ix. 38-40). (See Possessed.) 

The diet and habits of the early J ews were 
so simple and uniform that diseases were un- 
common ; but at a later period we have reason 
to believe they became frequent and severe, 
as the manners and customs of the nation 
grew more corrupt and luxurious ; so that we 
may suppose amon^ the multitudes which 
resorted to our Saviour to be healed of all 
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manner of diseases there would be found a 
fearful list of painful and incurable com- 
plaints. 

The diseases mentioned in Scripture are — 
a^e, abscess, atrophy, blindness, boils and 
blains, consumption, aemoniacal possession, 
deafness, debility, dropsy, dumbness, dysen- 
tery,* emerods, fever, impediment in speech, 
itch, inflammation, issue of blood, lameness, 
leprosy, loss of appetite, lunacy, melancholy, 
palsy, jilague, scab, sunstroke, ulcers, worms. 
These diseases are particularly noticed in their 
appropriate places. 

DISH. The word represents three Hebrew 
terms and one Greek substantive. It is ap- 
plied to vessels used for various purposes. 
The phrase, “he that dippcth his hand with 
me in the dish,” shows that Judas was re- 
clining near Jesus, and pointed him out as the 
traitor. (See Eat, Table.) 

DISPENSATION (1 Cor. iv. 17). This* 
word, in its scriptural use, generally denotes 
a plan or scheme, or a system of precepts and 
irincipli'S ])rescribe<l and revealed by God, for 
lis own glory and for the advantage and 
hapjnness of his creatures. In Eph. i. 10 the 
apostle speaks of “the dispensation of the 
fulness of times” when God is to gather together 
in one, or sum upninder one head, all things in 
Christ, “both wiiich are in heaven and which 
are on earth;” in Eph. iii. 2 he describes as “a 
dispensation of the grace of God,” the calling 
of the Gentiles — a mystery made known to him 
by revelation. Again, in Col. i. 25, he says 
of himself, “Whereof I am made a minister, 
according to the dispensation of God which is 
given to me for vou, to fidfil the word of God.” 
In the passage first above cited it is sujiposed 
to mean authority or commission to preacli the 
Gospel. The dispensation of the law by Moses 
and of the Gospel by Jesus Christ are examples 
of the use of the word in its common meaning. 
The word is thus nearly ecpiivah nt to economy 
or arrangement — a plan or ju-ocess divinely 
sanctioned and revealed to n an. 

DISPERSED, DISPERSIONS (Isa. xi. 
12; Jer. xxv. 34; John vii. 35). These terms 
are usually applied to the .lews, who,^ after 
their captivity, and still more emph.atically, 
after the final destruction of their holy city, 
were scattered abroad through the earth, both 
in the East and West, as may be learned from 
the scene at Pentecost, (Acts ii.) The disper- 
sion of the Greeks, or the Western dispersion, 
is referred to in John vii. 35 (Jas. i. 1 ; 1 Pet. 
i.l). 

DISTAFF (Prov. xxxi. 19) — the staff on 
which the woollen or flaxen thread was rolled 
in spinning. Tlie Hebrew word conveys the 
idea of roundness (2 Sam. iii. 29). In Neh. iii. 
12-14 it is rendered “part;” but it denotes a 
circuit round Jerusalem. The Hebrews no 
doubt learned the art of spinning in Egypt. 
In that country flax and C()tton were spun 
and woven by rude and simple processes, 
principally by female servants or domestic 
slaves, but bleached and dried, pressed and 
folded by men. The warp usually contained 
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double the threads of the weft, Some pieces 
of fine linen, still preserved, have in the inch 
270 double twisted threads of wari), and 110 of 



woof. The finenevss of such threads is an amaz- 
ing specimen of the elegance and dexterity of 
manual labour without the apx>liances of 
modern machinery. In Glasgow cotton is 
spun so fine and woven so closely, that, in 
a common class of cambrics, manufactured 
for ordinary sale, there are 350 threads in the 
scpiare inch. In the north of Ireland linen is 
])roduced varying from 200 to 300 threads 
l)er inch ; but a piece of cambric was njade for 
the great London exhibition of 1851, having 
in the same space no less than 500 threads ; 
and whicii, after all. is not much finer than 
the Egyptian web already referred to. 

DId’GJI. Various words are so rendered. 
One of them is translated pit, Jer. xiv. 3, and 
another signifies a pool, Isa. xxii. 11, Ditches, 
such as those with us, are not fimnd in Palestine. 

DIVINATION (Dent, xviii. 10) is the prac- 
tice of divining or of foretelling future events. 
In the passage cited it is put in connection 
with witchcraft, necromancy, and other abomi- 
nations of the heathen, which the Jews were 
to av<ud. Divination was a prevailing sin 
among the Israelites and many of the eastern 
nations. Various methods, all of them absurd 
and ludicrous, w ere employed in order to know 
futurity. ^ A cup witli peculiar incantations 
was sometimes used. This is a very old super- 
stition, and is found in almost all nations. It 
is said of Joseph’s cup (Gen. xliv. 5) that 
he divined by it. It is not to be inferred, 
however, that he practised divination. He 
had received from God the gift of interjireting 
dreams, and he exercised it with great humility, 
and always for God's glory. It may be that 
Joseph’s officer mistook the gifts of his lord, 
and professed, or really did believe, or was 
instructed to say, that he had the power of 
divination. Such a custom yet survives among 
the Arabs, and holds a high place among the 
delusions practised by the spaewiveSy or female 
fortune-tellers, of Scotland. 

Arrows were also shot, with names engraven 
on them, in order to discover the future of an 
individual or thedestiiwof an enterprise (Ezek. 
xxi. 21). The prophet Hosea says— My people 
ask counsel at their stocks, and their sta£f 
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declareth unto them” (Hos, iv. 12). Not long 
ago, in our own country, a declaring “staff” 
or divining rod was employed for the dis- 
covery of wells or metals underneath the 
ground. In the passage Quoted from Ezeldel 
inspection of the viscera of animals is referred 
to also as a mode of divination. It was one 
that prevailed extensively in Greece and 
Home. Great stress was laid on dreams, as 
omens of the future, on the flight of birds and 
on the motions and i>ositions of the stars. 
The Jews had also a peculiar superstition 
which they term Bathkol, daughter of the 
voice, which consisted in interpreting, in cer- 
tain circumstances, any casual sound or echo 
into an intimation of the will of heaven. Some- 
times, too, impostors professed to invoke the 
dead, and at other times they deceived the 
unwary by the tricks of ventriloquism. The 
modes in which deception was practised in 
ancient times, and with great success, are 
many of them perfectly known to modern 
science. I’hey were only a piece of jugglery 
done by a superior knowledge of the laws of 
acoustics and optics, &c. (See Epuesus, 
Witch.) 

The practice of divination in all its forms is 
reprobated with marked severity by the law 
of Moses and by the sacred writers (Lev. xx. 
27; Deut. xviii. 9-14; Jer. xiv. 14; Ezek. xiii. 
8, 9). It is a branch of pagan idolatry and 
superstition; and in whatever form it is prac- 
tised or regarded, it is reproachful to Chris- 
tianity, and argues great folly, ignorance, and 
sin (2 I\*t. i. 19). 

DIVIDED, DIVISION OF NATIONS. 
(See Nations.) 

DIVORCE (Jer. iii. 8)— the dissolution of 
the marriage relation. Tiiis was permitted by 
the law of i\loBe^, for reasons ot local expe- 
diency, and under circumstances peculiar to 
their situation as a people. It was a mere 
civil regulation, and seems to have been so 
much abused by the licentious that it became 
common for a man to put away his wife for 
the most trivial cause ; and many of the Jewish 
doctors contended that this was the spirit of 
tlie law. The school of Hillel and Schammai 
had quarrelled keenly on this point about the 
time of Christ, the former interpreting the law 
with the utmost laxity, the latter more in ac- 
cordance v\ ith the spirit of the Mosaic enact- 
ment. To tempt our Saviour to say somethirg 
offensive, tliey ijut the question to him whether 
it was lawful to do this ; and in the course of 
the conversation which ensued he reproves 
their conduct in this particular with great 
severity, and restrains the practice to one 
class of cases (Matt. xix. 3-9). (See Mar- 
riage,) 

The husband was required to ^ive his wife 
a writing or bill of divorcement, in which was 
set forth the date, place, and cause of her 
rexiudiation, and a permission was given by it 
to marry whom she pleased. She could not 
be remarried to her first husband if she had 
meanwhile married any other man. 

The following is a copy of one of those “billa 
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of divorce r*—** On the fourth day of the week, 
on the eleventh day of the month Chisleu, in 
the year five thousand four hundred and fifty- 
four from the creation of the world, according 
to the computation which we follow here in 
the city of Amsterdam, which is called Amstel- 
redam, situated by the side of the sea called 
Taya, and by the river Amstel, I, Abraham, 
the son of Benjamin, sumamed Wolff, the 
priest, and at this time dwelling in the city 
or Amsterdam, which is called Amstclrcdaniy 
which is situated by the seaside called Taya, 
and by the river Amstel ; or if I have any other 
name, or surname, or my parents, or my idace, 
or the place of my parents ; by my own free- 
will, without any compulsion, do put away, 
dismiss, and divorce thee, my wife Eebekah, 
the daughter of Jonah the Levite ; who at this 
time resides in the city of Amsterdam, called 
Amstelredarriy situated by the seaside called 
Taya, and by the river Amstel; or if thou 
hast any other name, or surname, or thy 
parents, or thy place, or the place of thy 
parents : Who wast heretofore my wife ; but 
now I put thee away, dismiss, and divorce 
thee ; so that from this time thou art in thine 
own power, and art at thine own disposal, and 
mayest be married to any other man whom 
thou pleasest ; and let no man hinder thee in 
my name, from this day forward and for ever ; 
and, lo, thou art free to any man. Let this be 
to thee, from me, a bill of divorce, an instru- 
ment of dismission, and a letter of seimration, 
according to the law of Moses and IsraeL 

“Sealtiel, the son of Paltiel, witness. 

“ Calonymus, the son of Gabriel, witness.” 

The woman also seems to have had ijower, 
at least in a later period of the J ewish state, 
to put away her husband (Mark x. 121. As 
may be seen from the Mishna, in the cnapter 
called Gittin, the laws and regidations of the 
J ews on this point are very curious and minute. 

DOCTOR (Luke ii. 46). Doctors or teachers 
of the law were those who made it their busi- 
ness or profession to teach the law of Moses ; 
and they were in great repute among the 
Jews. Some have distinguished the scribes 
from the doctors, by supposing that the former 
wrote their opinions, while the latter taught 
extemporaneously. The doctors were generally 
of the sect of the Pharisees; perhaps always 
(Luke V. 17). Their teaching was trifling and 
ludicrous in the extreme, l^hey made void the 
law bv tlieir traditions. The Talmud is an 
unwieldy specimen and collection of ^ their 
strange quibblings and proud and casuistical 
conceits. (See Prophets.) 

DODANIM. (SeeDEDAN.) 

DOEG. (See Ahimelech.1 

DOG (Exod. xi. 7). The dog was not only 
an unclean animal by the JewiSi law, but was 
regarded with peculiar contempt (Exod. xxii. 
31; Deut. xxiiL 18; 1 Sam. xvii. 43; xxiv. 14; 
2 Sam. ix. 8 ; 2 Ki viii. 13 ; Phil. iii. 2 ; Rev. 
xxii. 15) ; and he is so regarded at the present 
day by tne Turks, who can find no more abu- 
sive and contemptuous language to apply to a 
Christian than to call him a dog— Giaour. 
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Solomon puts a living dog in contrast with 
a dead lion, to show that the meanest thing 
alive is of more importance than the noblest 
that is dead (Eccl. ix. 4). Abner’s exclama- 
tion, “Am I a dog’s head?” (2 Sam. iii. 8,) 
has a signification of the same kind. Isaiah 
e:?ppresses the necessity of repentance and sin- 
cerity to make a sacrifice acceptable to God, 
by declaring that without them “he that 
sacrifices a lamb does nothing better than if 
he had cut off a dog’s neck” (Isa. Ixvi. 3). 
The only useful purpose to which dogs ai)pear 
to have been put was ti) guard the flocks (Job 
XXX. 1); and even in this passage they are 
^oken of with contempt. Isaiah may be un- 
derstood to allude to this manner of employing 
them in his descrix)tion of the spiritual watch- 
men of Israel (Isa. Ivi. 10, 11). 

Although dogs were numerous in the Jewish 
cities, they were not kept in their houses, but 
wandered through the streets, ijicking up 
whatever was thrown out of the remains of 
the table, after the family had eaten. So 
David speaks of his wicked enemies — “ They 
return at evening: they make a noise like a 
dog, and go round about the city. . . . And 
at evening let them return ; and let them make 
a noise like a dog, and go round about the city. 
Let them wander ujd and down for meat, and 
grudge if they be not satisfied” (Ps. lix. G, 14, 
15). The Mosaic law directed the people to 
throw to the dogs the flesli that was torn by 
beasts — “Ye shall be holy men unto me: 
neither shall ye eat any flesh that is torn of 
beasts in the field; ye shall cast it to the 
dogs” (Exod. xxii. 31). This manner of liv- 
ing accounts for the savageness of theso 
animals among that peox)le. They preyed 
upon human flesh, and licked the blood of the 
slain. The dogs ate Jezebel. Sometimes 
they were wild enough to attack men, as bh)od- 
hounds do (1 Ki. xiv. 11 ; xvi. 4 ; xxi. 19, 23 ; 
xxii. 38; 2 Ki. ix. 10, 36; Ps. xxii. 16, 20; 
Ixviii. 23; Jer. xv. 3). Their habits made 
them dangerous to touch. “ He that passeth 
by, and meddleth with strife belonging not to 
him, is like one that taketh a dog by the ears ” 
(Prov. xxvi. 17). 

In ancient Greece, as may be gleaned from 
Homer, the dogs occupied a higher status — 
perhaps higher than they hold in modern 
Europe. 

The eastern peojjle were in the practice of 
applying the names of animals to men who 
resemble them in their disposition ; as we call 
a cunning man a fox, a brave man a lion, &c. 
So our Saviour told his disciides — “ Give not 
that which is holy unto the dogs, lest they 
turn upon you, and tear you,” after they have 
eaten it (Matt. vii. 6); meaning that they 
should not offer the sacred things of the Gospel 
to those insolent and abominable men who 
would only heap abuse on them for it ; having 
reference also to the practice of the prie^ at 
the altar, who would not throw to the dogs 
any of the meat used in sacrifice. He told also 
the Syro-phoenician woman that it was not 
proper to give the children’s meat to dogs 
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(Matt. XV. 26)— that is, the Grospel was sent 
first to the Jews, who are called the children, 
and was not yet to be given to one of the 
Gentiles, as she was, whom the Jews called 
dogs ; that the children must he first fed before 
the meat was thrown into the street. Those 
who are shut out of the kingdom of heaven 
are dogs, sorcerers, &c. (Rev. xxii. 16), where 
the word is applied to all kinds of vile peraons, 
as it is to a particular class in Dcut. xxiii. 18. 
The apostle says (Phil. iii. 2), “Beware of 
dogs” — that is, impudent and rapacious Juda- 
izers. In 1 Sam. xxv. 3 we read of Nabal, 
that he was “churlish and evil in his doings, 
and he was of the house of Caleb.” 'llie last 
clause literally is, “he was of Caleb” — i. e., 
a Calebite, which some of the versions render, 
“he was the son of a dog” — snappish and 
snarling. This version is, however, more than 
doubtful. The Hebrew does not itself read 
(as Watson in his Dictionary affirms), he was 
the son of a dog. The comparison of Solomon 
illustrating the return of a fool to his folly, 
cited in 2 Pet. ii. 22, is taken from a natural 
fact. Persecutors are called dogs, Ps. xxii. 
16. 

The dog was worshipped in ancient Egypt. 
Their god Anubis had a dog’s head. In some 
countries dogs were offered in sacrifice. 
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who were of great dignity and power, as they 
also fought against other deities. Tne word 
doorkeeper, therefore, does not convey the idea 
of humility, but of honour. The mar^al 
reading, however, ‘to sit at the threshold,’ at 
once strikes an Eastern mind as a situation of 
deep hinnility. See the poor heathen devotee, 
he goes and sits near the threshold of his temple. 
Look .at the beggar, he sits, or prostrates 
himself at the threshold of the door or gate, 
till he shall have gained his suit. I think, 
therefore, the psalmist refers to the attitude 
of a beggar, a supj)licant at the threshold of 
the house of the Lord, as ])eing preferable to 
the splendid dwellings of the wicked.” — 
Roberts’ Oriental Illustrations of Scripture^ 
XI. 346. 

DOR (Jiidg. i. 27). This is now a small 
town on the Mediterranean coast, about 9 miles 
north of Cmsarea, and close upon the beach. 
Its x^resent name is d’antura. It was formerly 
a royal city, or cajjital of a ffistrict of Canaan 
(Josh. xii. 23), and was assigned to the half- 
tribe of Manasseh. Wilson, in his Lands of 
the Bible, sx^eaks of having seen it. 

DORCAS. (See Taiutha.) 

DOTHAISf (Gen. xxxvii. 17) was situated 
near Jezr<‘el, about 12 miles north of Sa- 
maria at a narrow pass in the mountains 
of (4ilboa. It is memorable 
as the xdace where Joseiffi’a 
brethren sold him, and also 
where the Syrian troops at- 
tempted to seize Elisha (2 Ki. 
vi. 13-23). 

“ The rex^uted X)it of Josexffi 
is in a court by the side of the 
Khan, and is described by 
Burckhardt as 3 feet in dia- 
meter, and at le.ast 30 feet 
deep. The bottom is said to 
be hewn in the rock, and the 
water never to fail : the bides are built up with 
masonry. The Christian tradition, which makes 
this the x>lace of Joseph’s abduction, fixes here 
also, as a matter of course, Dothaim ; and the 
whole legend was probably at first connected 
with the hyiiotliesis that the adjacent fortress 
of Safed w;is the Bethulia of J udith. Bethulia 
and Dothaim were indeed not far distant from 
each other, but the book of J udith obviously 
speaks of them Jis on the south of the plain 
of Esilraeloii; while Eusebius and Jerome 
definitely iilace Dothaim at 12 Roman miles 
north of Sebaste. (Robinson, iii., x^* 316.) 

DOTING- (1 Tim. vi. 1)— signifies being ex- 
cessively fond of, or foolishly and vainly bent 
upon, exuestions and strifes about mere words. 

DOUGH. (See Bread.) 

DOVE (Gen. viii. 9)~a bird clean by the 
Mosaic law, and often mentioned by the sacred 
writers. 1 n their wild state they dwell prin- 
cipally in holes in the rocks (Song ii, 14 ; Jer, 
•xlviii. 26). They are innocent in their disx)Osi- 
tions, and make no resistance to their enemies; 
and therefore our Lord said to his followers, 
“Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harm- 
less os doves” (Matt. x. 16). They are very 
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DOOR. (See Dwellings.) 

DOORKEEPER (Ps. Ixxxiv. 10). The 
original word in this verse warrants the trans- 
lation of the margin — “ I would choose rather 
to ait at the threshold.” But sitting at the 
threshold does not necessarily imxily the office 
of doorkeeping; the meaning seems to be, 
that the x^salmist preferred the humblest 
position near the temple, if so be that he 
could mingle in its services, to an honoured 
residence in any building where the fear and 
worship of God were absent. He would rather 
sit on the hard cold stones of the threshold of 
the sanctuary than recline on the soft and 
sumptuous couches of the great and noble 
who did not honour Jehovah. Mr. Roberts, 
in his Oriental Illustrations, gives the phrase 
a somewhat different aspect, though not 
indeed ve^pr dissimilar : — 

“I believe the word doorkeeper does not 
convey the proper meaning of the words, ‘ to 
sit at the threshold;’ because the preference 
of the psalmist was evidently given to a 
very humble situation, whereas that of a 
doorkeeper, in Eastern estimation, is truly 
respectskble and confidential. The gods are 
always represented as having doorkeepers, 
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much attached to their mates ; and when one 
is absent or die^the other, or survivor, laments 
its loneliness. The mourning note of the dove 
is often alluded to by the prophets (Isa. r xxviii. 
14; lix. 11; EzeL vii. 16; Nah. ii. 7). There 
are also various allusions to the mildness, 
peacefulness, and affection of doves (P>^, Ixxiv, 
19: Song i. 15; ii. 14; iv. 1; v. 2; vi. 9). 
where ‘^doves’ eyes” are spoken of in these 
passages, allusion is made to the meel ness of 
their expression. It is thought by eminent | 
critics that Song v. 12 is wrongly translated ; | 
that allusion is made to a deep blue coloured 
pigeon common in the East, and that it is 
meant to compare the white of the eyo to milk, 
and the iris to a blue pigeon; and that the 
comparison is, “His eyes are like a dark-blue 
pigeon, standing in the middle of a pool of 
muk.” It was as a dove that the Holy Spirit 
descended upon our Saviour at Ir’s baptism 
(Matt. iii. 16; Mark i. 10; Luke iii 22; John 
i. 32). Hosea compares timid Ephiaini to “a 
silly dove without heart” (Hos. vif. 11); and 
says that when the J ews shall b 5 called to 
their own land they shall “tremble,” or fly 
“as a dove out of the land of Ass^rria” (Hos. 
xi. 11). David in his distress wisi ed that he 
could fly from his troubles as the doves do to ‘ 
warmer climates on the approach of winter 
(Ps, Iv. 6-8). The appearance of the dove is 
spoken of as an emblem of spring (Song ii. 12). 

The dove is mentioned in an int jresting part 
of the early history of the world us being sent 
out by Noah from the ark, that he might dis- 
cover whether the dry land had appeared. 
The raven sent out by him did »*ot return ; the 
dove came back to the ark, and at last brought 
in her bill an “olive leaf pliv;ked off” (Gen. 
viii. 6-12). 

The dove was used in sa<'.rifices. It was, 
among other animals, prepared by Abram 
when God manifested his intention to bless 
him, as narrated in Gen. xv 9. When a child 
was bom the mother waS'’ required, within a 
certain time, to bring a lamb and a young 
pigeon, or turtle, for offerings ; but if she was 
too poor to afford a lamb she mi^ht bring two 
turtles or two young pigeons (Lev. xii. 6-8). 
Thus we may mdge of ^he poverty of Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, when, upon his birth, she 
brought to the temple at Jerusalem the two 
birds instead of a lamb (Luke ii. 24). It was 
to supply mothers with animals for sacrifice 
that tl lose persons sat in the temple with doves 
to sell, whom our Lord forceci to leave it, 
because “the house of j^rayer” was not a fit 
lace for buying and selling (iVIark xi. 15; 
ohn ii. 14-16). 

There is some obscurity in Ps. Ixviii. 13 — 
“Though ye have lien among the pots, yet 
shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered with 
silver, and her feathers with yellow gold;” 
but the natural import of it is most probably 
the correct one. The design of the psalmist 
is to present in contrast the condition of the 
Israehtes (who are addressed) at two periods of 
their histopr. In the day of their affliction 
and calamity they wer‘, covered as it were 
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with shame and confusion ; but in the day of 
their prosperity they should resemble the 
cleanest and most beautiful of birds. 

The allusion in Isa. lx. 8 may be to the 
immense compact masses of these birds that 
eastern travellers describe as they are seen 
flying to their houses or places of general resort. 
They sometimes resemble a distant heavy cloud, 
and are so dense as to obscure the rays of the 
sun. (See Turtle Dove.) 

Dove’s dung (2 Ki. yi. 25). There are but 
two modes of interpreting this passage, either 
of which is satisfactory. The orst is, that this 
particular substance was remarkably valuable 
as a manure for those vegetables which miglit 
be soonest raised to suiiply the famishing 
Samaritans. The dung of pigeons is still the 
dearest manure which the Persians use. The 
revenue of a pigeon -house, according to Morier, 
is about 106 to’^jauns jier annum ; and the great 
value of this dung, which rears fruit that is 
indispensable to the existence of the natives , 
during the great heat of summer, will probably 
throw some light on the startling assertion 
that, in the famine of Samaria, the fourth 
part of a cab of dove’s dung was sold for five 
pieces of silver. And the other opinion is, that 
a vegetable resembling the chick-pea, or lentil, 
is intended, which resembles dove’s dung in 
appearance, and is still a common article of 
food at Cairo, Damascus, &c., especially for 
eastern pilgrims, and of which the cab would 
be a suitable measure. Others suppose it to be 
an esculent root common in the East — a ver- 
nacular name for the v/ell-known 6oa?' of Beth-j 
lehem. The passage evidently expresses the. 
extreme seventy of the famine. (See Ass.) ^ 

DOWRY (Gen. xxx. 20), in the easteml 
acceptation of the word, means that which thee 
husband pays or gives as a present for his wife, j 
instead of that which the wife receives from, 
her father and brings to her husband (Cen. * 
xxix. 18; xxxiv. 12; 1 Sam. xviii. 25). So, • 
according to Exod. xxii. 10, 17, a man was 
reipiired to pay a certain sum as dowry for a 
seduced maid; and this was to be according 
to the rank she sustained, and such as the 
fathers of virgins of the same rank were accus- 
tomed to receive for their daughters (Hos. iii. 
2). (See l^ETROTH, Marriage.) 

DRAGON (Job xxx. 29). It is quite un- 
certain what animal, if any, is intended by this 
name. It is not improbable that it is a generic 
term, denoting some class of animals distin- 
guished by some common characteristic ; and 
yet, from Lam. iv. 3 and Mic. i. 8, we should 
infer that the word is ai)plied to a particular 
animal that cries and gives suck. The word 
translated drapon (Isa. xxvii. 1) is translated 
wliale (Gen. i. 21; Job. vii. 12), serpent (Exod. 
vii. 9), and dragon (Deut. xxxii. 33 ; Ps. xci. 13). 
In Isa. ; xxiv. 13 the word translated dragons 
means some creature of the wilderness, v/Lose 
presence denotes desolation. So in Jcb xxx. 
29; Ps. xliv. 19; Jer. ix. 11 — in all which 
passages solitude and desolation are intended 
to be illustrated (Mic. i. 8). 

The fit urative use of this term by the sacred 
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writers, as in Ps. Ixxiv. 13 : Ezek. xxix. 3 : | “ Fdr in the multitude of dreams and man 


Rev. xii. 3, and xx. 2, is sufficiently obvious. 
In the first two of these passages it seems to 
refer to the crocodile, an emblem of Egypt, as 
is apparent from the second passage. In the 1 
Apocalypse it seems to be a symbol of the j 
dark, mali^ant, and cunning spirit of Evil, 
either in himself or in those human agencies 
which he inspires and employs. 

DRAMS. (See Measures.) 

DRAUGHT (Matt. xv. 17). 1. A vault or 
drain for the reception of filth. In this sense 
it is probably used, 2 Ki. x. 27. 2. When 

applied to fislies, it means those which are 
caught by one sweep or drawing of the net 
(Luke V. b). 

DRAWING OF WATER. (See Wells.) 

DREAM (Dan. vii. 1). From a very early 
period dreams have been observetl with super- : 
etitious regard. God was pleased to make use , 
of them to reveal his purposes or requirements 
to individuals, and he also gave power to inter- 1 
pret them (Gen. xx. 3-6; xxviii. 12-14; 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 6 ; Dan. ii. ; Joel ii. 28). And if any 
person dreamed a dream which was peculiarly ! 
striking and significant, he was permitted to 
go to the high priest, in a particular way, and 
see if it had any special import. But the j 
observance of ordinary dreams, and the con- 
sultation of those who pretend to skill in their 
interpretatif)n, are repeatedly forbidden (Deut. 
xiii. 1-5; xviii. 9-14). 

God emjdoyed dreams in former times for 
the revelation of bis will (Job xxxiii. 14-16). 
Saul complained that God answered him not 
“ by dreams.” This was imitated by the false 
prophets, and J eremiah inveighs against them 
(Jer. xxiii. 25, 27, 28). 

The words dream and vision are sometimes 
tised indiscriminately (Gen. xlvi. 2; Num. xii. 
G; Job XX. 8; xxxiii. 14, 15; Dan. ii. 28; vii. 
1), though elsewhere they would seem to be 
distinguished (Joel ii. 28). When used in con- 
nection with the communication of the Divine 
v/ill, the difference may be, that in the one 
the knowledge was given to^ the person in 
sleep, and in the other during his waking hours. 
In respect to Paul’s vision (2 Cor. xii. 1, 2, 4), 
it is thought by some to be doubtful whether 
his soul were not separated from the body, 
and permitted to mingle for a moment with 
celestial beings; for we must remember that 
all our notions of space and distance between 
this world and the world of spirits are very 
feeble and limited. Sometimes miraculous 
revelations of God’s will are called visions 
^uke i. 22; 1 Sam. iii. 15). (See Thorn, 
Trance, Vision.) 

Our space does not permit us to enter into 
the psychology of dreaming. Dreams are 
alluded to in Scripture often as ordinary phe- 
nomena. Job says (ch. vii. 14), “Then thou 
scarest me with dreams, and terrifiest me 
through visions.” Solomon explains the source 
of many of them, when he says (Eccl. v. 3), 
“For a dream cometh through the multitude 
of business;” and he describes the character 
of the majority of them, when he adds, 
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words there are also divers vanities” (EccL 
V. 7). 

The power of interpreting dreams was of 
course a supernatural gift, so far as the dreams 
had reference to future events; for these are 
necessarily unknown, except to the Supreme 
Disposer of them. In this way J oseph was 
divinely instructed (Gen. xl. 5, 8; xii. 16), and 
so was Daniel. Since the fuller revelation of 
God’s will has been made to us in the Gospel, 
all confidence in dreams, as indicative of 
future events, is presumptuous and delusive; 
and all pretension to the power of interx>ret- 
ing them must be regarded as in the highest 
degree impious and absurd. (See Trance, 
Vision.) 

DRESS. (See Clothes.) 

DRINK (Gen. xxi. 19). The use of strong 
drink, even to excess, was not uncommon 
among the Israelites. This is inferred from 
the striking figures with which the use and 
effects of it have furnished the sacred writers 
(Ps. evii. 27; Isa. xxiv. 20; xlix. 26; li. 17-22; 
and also from various express prohibitions and 
})enalties (Prov. xx. 1; Isa. v. 11; Hab. ii. 
15 16). 

Drink, strong. The Hebrew term shecliar, 
rendered “ strong drink,” by some is supposed 
to be allied to kcr^ and to be seen in the Latin 
cremare. The tenn denoting “strong drink,” 
from a root signifying to bum, may refer either* 
to the mode of preparing it or to the burning 
and feverish effects of intoxication. Others 
suppose it to be allied to a large family of 
words found in almost all tongues ; shechar 
being a sister term to sugar, suckar in Scotch, 
zucker in German, saccharum in Latin, o-tVepa 
in Greek, ^vith other similar forms existing in 
many of the Oriental vocabularies. The root 
is often used in Scripture to describe intoxica- 
tion, as Gen. ix. 21 ; 1 Sam. i. 13, 25-36 ; 2 Sam. 
xi. 13; 1 Ki. xx. 16; Job xii. 25; Ps. evii. 27; 
Isa. xix. 14; Jer. xxiii. 9. In all these pas- 
sages the verb or its participle refers to intox- 
ication; as they refer to Noah, who was so 
drunk that he lay shamelessly without apparel ; 
to Hannah, who appeared to Eli to mutter 
unintelligibly under stupefying inebriation ; to 
Nabal, who was sunk into utter insensibility ; 
and to the staggering and vomiting which 
strong drink produces. The noun whiim claims 
kindred with such a verb, and which differs 
from it only very slightly iu pronunciation, 
is naturally supposed to signify a variety of 
intoxicating drinks. The prophet Isaiah de- 
scribes it as producing the same sensual and 
beastly effects as wine (Isa xxviii. 7, 8), 
The term therefore seems to indicate any 
intoxicating drink, whether brewed from grain 
or made of honeycomb, dates, or boiled fruits. 
The Alexandrian interpreters, who were doubt- 
less famiHar with the barley-wine or beer of 
E§ypt, render this word by other terms signi- 
fying intoxicating drink. Jerome, who in 
tnis case “spake what he knew,” says, that 
shechar means every sort of drink that can 
intoxicate, which is made fromgau: or apple* 
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a ring which passes through the nose (2 Ki. xix. 
28). (See Camel.) 

l)KOTJCHT (Ps. xxxii. 4). Prom the end 
of April to September the land of Judea was 
very dry. It was “the drought of summer.” 
The grass was sometimes completely withered 
(Ps. cii. 4), and the parched earth broken into 
chasms. The heavens seemed like brass, and 
the earth like iron (Deut. xxviii. 23), and all 
the land and the creatures upon it suffered; 
and nothing but the copious dews of the night 
preserved the life of any living thing (Ha^i. 
11). The heat was at times excessive. I)r. 
Clarke tells us that when he was travelling 
near Cana in Galilee, in July, the thermometer, 
in a gloomy recess under ground perfectly 
shaded, stood at 100 degrees of Fahrenheit at 
noon. 

It is maintained by some critics that the 
word drought in Deut. viii. 15 is applied to a 
serpent whose bite was poisonous, and attended 
with insatiable and agonizing thirst. But the 
ordinary meaning of the word is certainly 
appropriate to the subject and connection. 

• DKLTNKENNESS. (See Drink, Wine.) 

DRUSILLA (Acts xxiv. 24)— third daugh- 
ter of the Herod who is mentioned Acts xii. 
1-4, 20-23. She married Felix the Roman 
governor while she had another husband 
living, Azizus, king of Emesa. She was j »resent 
at the hearing of the apostle Paul before her 
husband at Ciesarea. 

DUKE (Gen. xxxvi. 15) means only a chief 
or leader, and is not a title of nobility. 

DULCIMER, SWEET (Dan. 
iii. 5, 10). The instrument 
denoted by this word was a 
pipe or flute of reed, like what 
the Italians call zampogna. 

The Rabbins describe it as two 
pipes connected with a leather 
sack or skin. The dulcimei 
of the present day is entirely 
unlike it, both in lo^ and in 
the mode of using it. Some 
have supposed that the word 
means a strain or chorus, 
rather than an instrument of 
music. 

DUMAH— s?7mce. 1. A 
city of Judah (Josh. xv. 62), 
the ruins of which are now 
recognized at a village called 
ed-Daumeh, G miles south-west 
of Hebron. 2. The Dumah 
which is the subject of prophecy in Isa. xxi. 11 
was ])robablv a country settled by the descen- 
dants of Duniali, Ishmael’s sixth son (Gen. 
XXV. 14). It is said that they inhabited the 
borders of the desert of Syria, 150 miles or 
200 miles from Damascus ; and a district of 
country is there still benving the name of 
Duma the Siong, or the St/rudi Duma, Others 
regard the words as only a different spelling 
of Edom or Idumea. ^ In this opinion the 
Scptuagiiit and Jarchi concur, followed by 
Kiiobcl and Jioseuundlcr ; while the former 
is advocated by Geseiiius, Ewakl, and llitzig. 
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DUNG (Ezek. iv. 12). In many countries 
of the East wood is so scarce and dear as to be 
sold by weight. Hence, as travellers inform 
us, ammal excrements are used as fuel. Le 
Bruyn says it is a very common material for 
heating ovens, even among people of comfort- 
able circumstances. Niebuhr says, that in 
Arabia the excrements of asses and camels 
are collected in the streets^ by children, and 
mixed with cut straw. It is then put in the 
sun to dry, and is thus fitted for use. The 
effluvia arising from the use of it must be very 
offensive, and must also penetrate the food. 
Liquid manure — “ water of dung ” — is referred 
to in Isa. xxv. 10 ; and collections of manure 
outside toAvns gave rise to such expressions as 
the dung gate (Neh. ii. 13). Sanitary regula- 
tions were strictly enforced (Deut. xxiii. 12; 
Lev. xxix. 14). To make a man’s house a 
dunghill or public receptacle of ordure was 
deeiiest ignominy (Dan. ii. 5 ; iii. 29) ; so was 
the menace made in Mai. ii. 3; 1 Ki. xiv. 
10. To grovel on a dunghill was the mark of 
profound sorrow and melancholy (1 Sam. ii. 
S; Ps. cxiii. 7). 

Dung, Dove’s. (See Dove.) 

DURA (Dan. iii. 1) — an extensive plain 
in the iirovince of Babylon, where Nebuchad- 
nezzar caused the golden image to be erected. 
The word means “plain,” and M. Oppert 
finds it in a plain called Dowair, to the 
south-east of Babylon. He affirms, too, that 
he discovered here the pedestal of a colossal 
statue. 


Dura. 

DUST (Job ii. 12). Sitting in the dust was 
a token of deep humiliation (Lam. iii. 29) ; 
while casting ashes upon the head was a 
symbol of mourning (Josh. vii. 6). We read 
in 2 Sam. xvi. 13 that Shimei cursed Da\dd, 
threw stones at him, and cast dust — literally, 
as in the margin, “ dusted him mth dust.” 
This seems to have been a species of impreca- 
tion, and is yet common in the East. Thus 
it is said of the Jews, when they raged against 
Paul, that they threw dust in the air, as they 
shouted, “Away with such a fellow from tlie 
earth, for it is not fit that he should live. ” To 
227 
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liliake off the dust of one^s feet against another 
(Matt. X. 14; Markvi 11; Acts xiii. 51) was 
expressive of entire renunciation. The cus- 
tom is supposed to have been common among 
the Jews. After they had set a foot on 
heathen ground they shook off the dust, so as 
to carry nothing unclean or jiolluting into their 
own land. 

Dust, rain ov. ‘‘The Lord shall make 
the rain of thy land powder and dust: from 
heaven shall it come down upon thee, until 
thou be destroyed” (Deut. xxviii. 24). In 
Judea, or its immediate vicinity, are plains or 
deserts of tine sand, which, when agitated by 
a violent wind, makes most terrific and deso- 
lating storms. Eastern travellers describe 
them particularly, and think them much more 
dreadful than storms at sea. This fact affords 
us a striking illustration of the nature and 
horrors of the jjlague mentioned in Exod. 
viii. 16. 

Buckingham thus describes one of those 
awful sand - storms: — “ I’hc morning was 
delightful on our setting out, and promised us 
a fine day; but the light airs from the south 
soon increased to a gale, the sun became 
obscure, and as every hour brought us into a 
looser sand, it flew around us in such whirl- 
winds, with the sudden gusts that blew, that 
it was impossible to proceed. W e halted there- 
fore for an hour, and took shelter under the lee 
of our beasts, who were themselves so terrified 
as to need fastening by the knees, and uttered 
in their wailings but a melancholy symphony. 
Fifty gales of wind at sea appear to me more 
easy to be encountered than one amongst 
those sands. It is impossible to imagine de- 
solation more complete ; we could see neither 
sun, earth, nor sky: the ])lain at 10 paces 
distance was absolutely imperceptible : our 
beasts as well as ourselves were so C('vered 
as to render breathing very difficult ; they hid 
their faces in the ground, and we coul«l only 
uncover our own for a moment, to behold 
this chaos of mid-day darkness, and wait 
impatiently for its abatement. Alexander’s 
journey to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
and the destruction of the Persian armies of 
Cambyses, in the Lybian desert, rose to my 
recollection with new impressions, made by 
the horror of the scene before me; while 
Adldison’s admirable lines, which I also re- 
membered with i>eculiar force on this occasion, 
seemed to possess as much truth as beauty — 

“Lot where our wide Numidian wastes extend. 

Sudden the impetuous hurricanes descend; 

Which through the air in circling eddies play. 

Tear up the sands, and sweep whole plains away. 

The helpless traveller, with wild surprise, 

Sees the dry desert all around him rise. 

And, smothered in the dusty whirlwind, dies.” 

“The few hours we remained in this situa- 
tion were passed in unbroken silence : every 
one was occupied with his own reflections, as 
if the reign of terror forbade communication. 
Its fury spent itself, like the storms of ocean, 
in sudden lulls and squalls; but it was not 
until the third or fourth interval that our fears 
223 
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were sufficiently conquered to address each 
other.” 

Dust is used figuratively for the grave, Gen, 
xi. 19; for an innumerable multitude, Gen. 
xiii. 16. (See Ashes, Mourn.) 

DWELLINGS (Lev. vii. 26). Though 
some of the ruder tribes lived in caves (see 
Cave), yet the most common dwellings in 
the earlier ages of the world were tents. The 
simple habits of life which were then more 
I)revaleiit, the wandering pastoral occupations 
so often pursued, and the climate of the first- 
settled portions of the globe, made tents the 
most convenient and comfortable dwellings. 
Tents of various sizes and shapes were formed 
by setting poles in the ground, and stretching 
over them a covering of cloth or skin, which 
was fastened to stakes by means of cords. 



To this simple, primitive, and sj^eedy mode 
of raising a dwelling the proijhet Isaiah 
alludes, when he congratulates the Church on 
her enlargement, — “Enlarge the place of thy 
tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains of 
thine habitations : 8j)are not, lengthen thy 
cords, and strengthen thy stakes” (Isa. liv. 2). 
Sometimes tents were divided into apartments 
by meaiis^ of curtains, and the ground was 
covered with mats or carpets. The door was 
formed of a fold of cloth, which was dropped 
or raised. The fire was kindled in an excava- 
tion in the middle of the tent ground, and the 
cooking utensils, which were very few and 
simple, were easily moved from place to place. 
Sometimes tents were expensively adorned and 
furnished; and they are very common dwell- 
ings at this day among many nations. The 
form of many modern tents in the East re- 
sembles the hull of a ship turned upside down. 

The tents were pitched under the shade of a 
tree, as was Abraham’s (Gen. xviii. 4), or by 
the side of a fountain or running stream. 
Buckingham describes with some minuteness 
the form and aspect of the eastern tent, as he 
saw it near Aleppo, occupied by a sheikh, — 
“ The tent occupied a space of about 30 feet 
square, and was formed by one large awning, 
supported by twenty-four small poles, in 
four rows of six each, the ends of the awning 
being drawn out by cords fastened to pegs 
in the ground. Each of these iioles giving a 
pointed form to the part of the awning which 
it supported, the outside looked like a number 
of umbrella tops or small Chinese spires. The 
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half of this square was open in front and at 
the sides, having two rows of poles clear, and 
the third was closed by a reeded partition, be- 
hind which was the apartment for the females, 
surrounded entirely by the same kind of mat- 
ting. . . . When the three angels appeared to 
Abraham in the plains of Mamre, he is repre- 
sented as sitting in the tent-door in the heat of 
the day” (Gen. xviii. 1-10). According to this 
form Abraham’s tent had a shaded, open front, 
in which he could sit in the heat of the day, and 
yet be seen from afar off ; and the apartment 
of the females where Sarah was, when he 
stated her to be within the tent, w^as imme- 
diately behind this, w'herein she prei)ared the 
meal for the guests, and from whence she 
listened to their prophetic declaration. 

When the habits of mankind changed, and 
their pursuits fixed them to one spot, their 
dwellings were built with a view to perma- 
nency ; and we may suppose that the science 
of building was well understood at a very early 
period. The skill required to build the ark, 
index^endently of insxured directions, must have 
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That large and costly houses were often 
built in Judea we have scriptural evidence 
(Jer. xxii. 14; Amos iiL 15; Hag. i. 4), though 
doubtless those which were occupiea by tne 
mass of the people were rude and inconvenient, 
when compared to the middling or even the 
very ordinary class of our houses. Many of 
them were built of mud, which were unsafe 
when the rain descended, or the storm swept 
over them, and they afforded little protection 
to the inmates, for thieves dug through and 
stole (Matt. vii. 20; vi. 19, 20; Job xxiv. 10). 
They that dwelt in houses of clay must have 
trembled at the approach of the hurricane. 
The large lumps of unbumed clay soon dis- 
solved, and the mortar was useless. It could 
not preserve the edifice from falling into a 
he^ of ruins. How terrible then the menace 
of (Sod! —what utter and resistless devastation 
it foretold! (Ezek. xiii. 11, 13, 14.) Such a 
fearful catastrox)he was witnessed by Belzoni in 
Egypt, — “ It so happened,” he says, “ that we 
were to witness one of the greatest calamities 
that have occurred in Egypt in the recollection 
of any one living. The 
Nile rose this season three 
feet and a half above the 
highest mark left by the 
former inundation, with un- 
common rapidity, and car- 
ried off several villages, and 
some hundreds of their in- 
habitants. The cottages, 
being built of earth, could 
not stand one instant against 
the current ; and no sooner 
did the w'ater reach them 
than it levelled them with 
the ground. The rapid 
stream carried off all that 
was before it --men, women. 
children, cattle, corn, ever^i-hing was washed 
aw'ay in an instant, and left the xdace w^here 
the village stood w ithout anjThing to indicate 
that there had ever been a house on the spot.” 

Wlien such mud w^alls were dried by the 
sun they were apt to open, and into such 
chinks noxious vermin sometimes crept and 



been considerable. Tlie attempt to build the 
tower of Babel would not have been made by 
those who had only a mere elementary know- 
ledge of architectural principles; and the early 
structures of Egyx^t remain a wonder to all 
succeeding time for their vastness, symmetry, 
and striking decorations. 



Egyptians convoying Stones. 


concealed themselves. “As if a man leaned 
his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit him” 
(Amos V. 19). 

The following cut represents the ground plan 
of an eastern nouse. A A A A is the house, 
built in the form of a cloister surrounding the 


area or open court. The entrance is by a door 
which was commonly locked, and attended by 
some one who actea as porter (Acts xii. 13). 
This door opens into a porch, which ia fur- 
nished with the conveniences of sitting, and 
through which we pass, both to the fi^ht ol 
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Btairs which leads up to the chambers and also 
to the o^en quadrangular cquH. 

We will first examine the court and its uses. 
It is called the middle of the house, or “midst” 
(Lukev. 19). and is designed to admit light 
and air to the apartments around it. It is 
covered with a pavement, more or less costly, 
which receives and sheds rain, and is often 
supplied with fountains or wells of water (2 
Sam. xvii. 18). In Damascus every house has 
a court of this kind, and the wealthier citizens 
spare no expense in making them places of 
delightful resort in the hot season. A colonnade, 
aaaa (such as is often seen in modem houses). 



surrounds the court, and supports a gallery or 
piazza above. In this court large companies 
^embled on festive and other occasions (Esth. 
i. 6), and it is then furnished Avith carpets, 
mats, and settees or sofas, and an awning or 
roof of some suitable material is stretched over 
the whole area. It was probably such a roof 
which was uncovered for the accommodation of 
the paralytic (Mark ii. 4). And it is also 
alluded to in the beautiful figure of the psalm- 
ist (Ps. civ. 2), when he describes God stretching 
out the heavens like a curtain. As to the case 
of the paralytic, it may be proper to observe 
that our Saviour was probably in the court or 
area surrounded by a dense crowd, through 
which it was impossible to pass with the 
diseased man. They therefore ascended to the 
roof, and after removing the covering which 
was stretched over the court, they let him 
down over or by the way of the roof into the 
xnidst before Christ. Around the court, over 
tlie doors and windows of the house, each 
apartment has a door opening into the court or 
gJdlery, and the communication with each is 
only on the outside; so that to go from room 
to room it is necessary to come out into the 
court or gallery. These galleries are guarded 
by a balustrade or lattice-work in front, to 
prevent accidents. Sometimes also choice plants 
mrew in the court, with aromatic herbs and 
blooming flowers. Thus says the psalmist, 
with an evident reference to this custom, “Thy 
wife shall be as a fruitful vine by the sides of 
thine house: thy children like olive plants 
round about thy table” (Ps. cxxviii. 3): and 
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perhaps our Saviour aUuded to the same prac« 
tice, when he says in his last discourse, “I am 
the true vine.” On that moonlit evening the 
vine that grew in the court of that house where 
he had eaten the Supper may have been seen 
shooting its tendrils along the window of the 
upper room, or trained to twist itself in graceful 
festoons by its sides. Seeing this as they were 
about to retire — for the paschal service had 
been concluded, and he had already said, 
“Arise, let us go hence” — ^liis mind fixed upon 
it, and made it the basis of a beautiful illustra- 
tion and a very tender appeal. 

The rooms of the ground floor often include 
a whole side of the court, and are en- 
A tered by spacious doors from the i)iazza. 
The rooms on the further side of the 
court, both above and below, are as- 
signed to the females of the family, and 
upon them is bestowed the greatest 
expense. Hence, as some suppose, 
these rooms are sometimes called 
palaces (1 Ki. xvi. 18; 2 Ki. xv. 25; 
Jsa. xxxii. 14). The “house of the 
women” (Esth. ii. 3) was probably 
peculiar to the royal residence, and 
might be like that referred to, 1 Ki. 
vii. 8-12. It is supposed that in the 
houses of Judea, as in those of Al^po 
at the present day, the ground floor 
was appropriated princi 2 )ally to do- 
ll-^ inestic uses, such as storing provisions, 
oil, baggage, lodgings for servants, 

&c., &c. 

If we ascend to the second storey by the 
stairs before mentioned, we find the chambers 
are large and airy, and often finished and fur- 
nished with much expense and elegance, with 
mats, curtains, and divans (Mark xiv. 15). 
This room or storey is higher and larger than 
those below, projecting over the lower part of 
the building, so that the window of the ai)art- 
ment, if there is one, considerably overhangs 
the street. Secluded, si^acious, and commodi- 
ous as such a room must have been, Paul would 
be likely to i)reach his farewell sermon there. 
And in a large company it is common to have 
two circles or ranks, the outer circle being next 
to the wall, and elevated on cushions, so as to 
be on a level with the lower part of the window 
casement. In this situation we may suppose 
Eutychus fell asleep, and was thence preeij^i- 
tated to the street or into the court. 

To most of the eastern houses a structure is 
attached called oUah. It is sometimes built 
over the porch or gateway, and has two or 
three apartments; and in other instances it 
consists only of one or two rooms, and often 
rises one storey above the main house. The 
oleah is used to entertain strangers, also for 
wardrobes and magazines, or for places of 
retirement, repose, and meditation (Matt. vi. 
6). There is an entrance to it from the 
street, -without going into the house ; but 
there is also a communication with the gal- 
lery of the house when it is needed. The 
terrace of the oleah afforded a much more 
retired place for devotional exercises than the 
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roof of the main house, which was liable to be 
occupied at all times and for various purposes 
by the whole family. The “little chamber” 
for Elisha (2 Ki. iv. 10), the “summer par- 
lour” of I'Adon, from which Ehud escaped by a 
private stairway (Judg. iii. 20-23), the “cham- 
ber over the gate” (2 Sam. xviii. 33), the 
“ upper chamber” (2 Ki. xxiii. 12), the “ inner 
chamber” (1 Ki. xx. 30), may designate the 
oleah. (See Chamber.) 


Entrance to an Eastern House. 

The “upper room” (Acts i. 13), called the 
“upper chamber” {Acts xx. 8), is supposed 
to nave resembled tne upper rooms in modern 
houses of the East. They are very often con- 
structed after this fashion. The first or ground 
floor is appropriated entirely to storing oil 
and other articles, the second floor is occu- 
pied by the family for common daily use, 
and the third floor or loft is often fitted up 
for social meetings, &c. (Acts i. 13; ix. 37; 

XX. 8.) 

But the roof is one of the most important 
parts of an eastern house. As alreacly men- 
tioned, we ascend to it by a flight of steps, which 
are entirely unconnected with the interior of 
the house. ‘ ‘ Let him which is on the house-top 
not come down to take anything out of his 


house” (Matt. xxiv. 17). The nature and 
practicability of our Lord’s advice are evident, 
for the staircase is uniformly so contrived that 
a person may go uij or come down by it with- 
out entering into any of the offices or apart- 
ments; and by consequence, without disturb- 
ing the family or interfering with the business 
of the house. 

The roof is nearly flat, allowing only suf- 
ficient elevation to carry off the water, and 
is surrounded by a parapet, 
battlement, or balustrade, lest 
one should heedlessly or un- 
wittingly fall from it. This 
was a matter of divine com- 
mand (Deut. xxli. 8). A wall 
on the roof designates the 
limits of contiguous houses; 
but it is so low that a whole 
range of buddings, and even a 
street, may be passed over 
without being obliged to come 
down and ascend again. The 
roof is covered with a kind of 
cement which hardens by ex- 
Dosure to the weather, and 
lorms a clean, smooth, and 
\ cry a^eeable floor or terrace. 
Sometimes clay, or earth of 
some kind sufficient for vege- 
tation, Avas used, and hence 
the freouent allusion to grass 
upon tue house-tops (2 Ki. 
xix. 2G; Ps. cxxix. 6); and 
[ sometimes tdes or broad bricks 
vv^ere used. The roof was a 
] »laceof repose; and Nehemiah 
intimates that, during the 
feast of tabernacles, the people 
constructed booths on the roof 
(Neh. viii. 16). The roof was 
also a place of resort (2 Sam. 
xi. 2 ; isa. xv. 3; xxii. 1 ; Jer. 
xlviii. 38 ; Luke xii. 3). It was 
used for d^ng linen and flax ; 
and thus Bahab contrived to 
hide the spies (Josh. ii. 6). 
Sometimes a tent was spread 
to protect the sleeper from the 
cold and damp of the night (2 
Sam. xvi. 22). But how plea- 
sant soever the arbour or mcker closet upon 
the roof may be during the burning heate 
of summer, it must be very disagreeable in 
the rainy season. They who lodge in either 
at that time must be exyiosed continually 
to the storm beating in upon them from 
every quarter. In allusion, perhaps, to this 
uncomfortable situation, Solomon observes, 
“ It is better to dwell in a comer of the house- 
top than with a brawling woman in a wide 
house ” (Prov. xxi. 9) : in a comer formed with 
boughs or mshes into a little arbour, which, 
although cool and pleasant in the dry and 
sultiw months of summer, is a cold and cheer 
less lodge when the earth is drenched with 
rain, or covered with snow. Solomon says 
again, “ The contentions of a wife are a con- 
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imtial dropping,** “A continiial dropping in 
a very rainy day, and a contentions woman 
areaUke” (Prov, xix. 13; and xxvii. 15). It 
appears from those proverbs that the booths 
were generally constructed in the corner, where 
two walls met, for greater safety ; for on the 
middle of the roof they had been too much 
exposed to the storm. (See Paxton’s Illustra- 
tions of Scripture, ii., p. 635.) 

The roof was also a place of conference, so it 
is recorded in 1 Sam. ix. 25 *‘that Samuel 
communed with Saul ui)on the top of the 
house.” It was also a scene of worship, often 
idolatrous, but sometimes pure and sj)iritual. 
Peter went up to the house-top to pray (2 
Ki. xxiii. 12; Jer. xix. 13; Zeph. i. 5; Acts 
X. 9). 

The windows of eastern houses, as already 
intimated, open into the court. Hence the 
appearance of eastern cities, in passing through 
the streets, is very gloomy and inhospitable. 
Sometimes latticed windows or balconies are 
open upon the street ; but they were used only 
on some public day (2 Ki. ix. 30). 

The doors of eastern houses are not hung with 
hinges. The jamb, or j 
jj inner side-piece of the I 

door, projects in the 
form of a circular 
shaft at the top and 
‘ bottom. The upper 
projection is received 
into a socket in the 
lintel or head -piece, 
r~| and the lower projec- 
tion falls into a socket 
in the threshold or sill, as rei)resented in the 
preceding cut. 

The doors of eastern houses are made low, 
especially when they are in an exposed situa- 
tion; and one must stoop or even creep to 
enter them. This is done to keep out wild 
beasts, or enemies, or, as some say, to prevent 
the wandering Arabs from riding into them. 

Chimneys were probably unltnown, though 
the word occurs, Hos. xiii. 3. As J erome re- 
marks, the word here rendered chimney, in 
the English version, is ov\y foramen in pariete, 
“ a hole in the wall.” What we call chimneys 
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were not invented till the fourteenth century. 
The smoke of ancient houses escaped through 
apertures in the walk The hearth ( J er. xxxvi. 
22) was a fire-place or portable furnace, such 
as is still used in eastern countries. 

The materials for building were abundant. 
Stone and brick, and the best species of tim ber, 
for the strong and heavy as well as the light 
and ornamental work, were easily obtained. 
Hewn stone was often used (Amos v. Ilk 
a*nd marble of the richest vein and polish (1 
Chr. xxix. 2 ; Esth. i. 6). C^edar was emjdoyed 
for wainscots and ceilings (J er. xxii. 14 ; Hag. i. 
4), which were of carved i)anel work, with 
mouldings of gold, silver, or ivory. Perhaps 
the profusion of ivory in them may account 
for the expressions, 1 Ki. xxii. 39 ; ts. xlv. 8 ; 
Amos hi. 15. 

In addition to what we have before said in 
treating of the oleah, it may be remarked that 
the winter and summer houses, or parlours 
(Amos hi. 15), were constructed with par- 
ticular reference to the season. The summer- 
houses were built partly under ground, and 
paved with marble. The fountains which 
gush out in their courts, and the various con- 
trivances to exclude heat and secure a current 
of fresh air, render them exceedingly refreshing 
amid the torrid heats of summer. The winter- 
houses might have had accommodations cor- 
re.sponding to the season. 

We are told that it was customary among 
the Hebrews to dedicate the house when it 
was finished and ready to be inhabited. The 
event was celebrated with joy, and the divine 
blessing and protection implored (l)eut. xx. 5). 

The eastern mode of building is brought to 
our view in the case of the destruction of the 
temjjle of Dagon by Samson. It is probable 
that the place where Samson made sport for 
many thousand spectators (dudg. xvi. 27) was 
a court or area consecrated to the worship of 
Dagon ; that this was surrounded by a range 
of galleries (Ezek. xli. 15, 16) or cloisters, which 
were suiiported chiefly by one or two columns 
in front, or at the centre. The removal of one 
or two contiguous pillars would involve the 
building, and all that were upon it, in one 
common destruction. 
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EAGLE (Dent, xxxii. 11). "nie generic 
name may denote other ravenous birds — as vul- 
tures (Mic. i. 6). The eagle is a well-known and 
ferocious bird of prey, unclean by the Levitical 
law (Lev, xi 13; Deut. xiv. 12), whose peculiar 
properties are often alluded to by the sacred 
writers. Its habits, its swiftness of flight, its 
voracity, the high and lonely pinnacles it selects 
for its dwelling-pl^e, its keenness of sight in 
mirsoit of its prey, are described in Num. xxiv. 
21; Job ix. 26; xxxix. 27-30; Prov. xxiii. 6; 
XXX. 17, 19; Jer. xlix. 16; Ezek. xvii. 3; Obad. 
.4; Hab. i. 8; il 9; Matt. xxiv. 28; Luke xvii. 
87, In these two last passages, according to 
iomsb the Jewish nation is compared to a 


tempting body, exposed in the open field, and 
inviting the lioman army, whose standard was 
an eagle, to come together and devour it. The 
eagle was also the Persian standard. The 
tenderness of the eagle towards its young is 
characteristic, and is beautifully and accurately 
described, Exod. xix. 4; Deut. xxxii. 11. The 
rapidflty of the eagle’s flight is alluded to in 
Deut. xxviii. 49; 2 Sam. i. 23; Jer. iv. 13; 
xlviii. 40; Lam. iv. 19 ; its destnictive poWer, 
in Isa. xlvi. 11 ; Hos. viii. 1, and its longevity, 
with the popular opinion that in renewmg its 
plumage in advanced age it gains a new lease 
of life, is intimated in Ps. ciii. 5 ; Isa. xL 31. 

The “ravenous bird’* CIsa, xlvi. 11) might 
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better be rendered “eagle;” and it is a fact, 
according to Xenophon, that Cyrus, who is 
alluded to under the figure of an eagle, had an 
image of that bird for the standard of his army. 

EAR — the or^an of hearing. The Hebrew 
master was publicly to bore the ear of his ser- 
vant, if the servant wished to remain in his 
household (Exod. xxi. 5, G). This was a stimna 
or mark of disgi-ace put upon a man who had 
80 little love for personal freedom. Some, with- 
out foundation, think there is an allusion to 
this old custom in Ps. xl. G ; and various ways 
have been suggested for harmonizing the clause 
referred to with the quotation occurring in 
lleb. X. 5. Heavy ears are the symbol of a 
dull and sluggish heart (Isa. vi. 10). Uncir- 
cumcised ear (Jer. vi. 10) is a figure of similar 
import. “Itching ears” (2 Tim. iv. 3) re])re- 
Hcnt a mind so fond of novelty as to be restless 
and dissatisfied with established truth. 

EARING (Gen. xly. G), EARING-TIME 
(Exod. xxxiv. 21). Earing is an old English 
word for ploughing. The same word is used, 
Ps. cxxix. 3, and is translated ploughed. What 
we call arable land was sometimes written 
earable land ; and the word ear, in the sense of 
to cultivate, is found in the following passages: 
-~Deut. xxi. 4; 1 Sam. viii. 12; Isa. xxx. 24. 
The word itself is related to the Latin aro and 
the Anglo-Saxon Eriair, both signifying to 
plough or till the soil. When Joseph told that 
in 3'lgypt there should for so many years be 
neither “earing nor harvest,” he meant that 
there should neither be ploughing nor harvest — 
that the inundations of the Nile should be of 
such a character that all cultivation of the soil 
would be deemed superfluous. 

EAR-RINGS (Gen. xxiv. 22). This word 
occurs, Exod. xxxii. 2, 3; and in Isa. hi. 21 we 
have the word nose -jewels, and some versions 
have “an ornament for the nose ” in the above 
passage from Genesis. The weight of the 
ornament mentioned in this passage might 
appear almost incredible, if we were not in- 
formed by travellers that the women of the 
East, even in modern days, wear ornaments of 
ecjual and even greater weight, l^oor people 
use glass or horn instead of gold or silver. (See 
Clothes.) 

EARNEST (2 Cor. i. 22)— something going 
before, or given in advance as a pledge or 
assurance of more in reserve ; thus earnest, or 
earnest-money, is a sum paid in advance as a 
pledge of full payment at a future time. In a 
spiritual sense it denotes those gifts and graces 
which the Christian receives as a pledge or 
earnest of perfect holiness and happiness in the 
future world. Those graces are at the same 
time a foretaste as well as a pledge. They 
differ not in kind, but simply in de^ee, from 
the higher felicities of heaven. The Holy 
Spirit 18 the earnest of our inheritance. A 
pledge is taken back when the promise which 
it guaranteed is fulfilled; but whatever is 
given as earnest, being a part in advance of 
the whole, is of course retained. 

EARTH (Ps. xxiv, 1). The word itself is 
allied to tho Hebrew ereto, and the Scottish 
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or Saxon yerd» The Hebrews had variona 
names for the earth. It is called Adamah^ 
EretZf or Apliar, The first two are also used 
for the earth as a vrhole. Adamah^ f. e., re<l 
earth, often denotes arable land (Gen. iv. 2; 
Isa. i. 7 ; xxx. 23). Aphari^ dry dust, as Num. 
xxiiL 10, where it is an emblem for a numerous 
people. Man was made of earthly dust (Gen, 
li. 7), to which he returns (Gen. iih 19; ,Job x. 
9; Eccl. xii. 7). Clods of earth are called, — 
1. Gush (Jobvii. 5), descriptive of the colour 
and scurf of a leper’s skin. 2. Itegahim (Job 
xxi. .33; xxx viii. 38). 3. Megrcphat (Joel i. 17). 
Fine flying dust is Abak (Dent, xxviii. 24 ; Nan. 
i. 3 ; Cant. iii. G). An atom of dust, Shachak 
(Isa. xl. 15). Besides the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, as in the passage cited, it is used 
by the sacred writers to denote only a particu- 
lar country. Thus the phrase, “ all the king- 
doms of the earth” (Ezra i. 2), means only 
Cflialdea and Assyria ; and it is often restricted 
to .Tudea only. 

^ Lower parts of the earth (Isa. xliv. 23) may 
signify literally the valleys, figuratively the 
grave, or it may be an image of profound 
humiliation (Ps. Ixiii. 9; Eph. iv. 9). 

Eaiith, division of. Scripture refers to a 
three-fold division under the sons of Noah. 
Such a settlement was iiuleed of God, as Moses 
yflainly intimate.s, — “When the most High 
divided to the nations their inheritance, when 
he separated the sons of Adam, he set tho 
bounds of the people according to the number 
of the children of Israel” (Deut. xxxii. 7, 8), 
This language seems to imply that Canaan 
was the original and divine allotment of the 
Hebrew race. The i)osterity of Shem were 
to occupy Western xVsia, those of Japhet 

S issed over to Europe; while the race of 
am were to inhabit the hotter regions of the 
south, though wo find Nimrod and Cushites 
in the jdain of Shinar. (See Babylon.) The 
tenth chapter of Genesis is full of ethnological 
instruction. There w^e learn that fourteen 
sons or clans were sjuning of Japhet, twenty- 
five from Shein, anil thirty-one from Ham. 
It is not easy to trace out the peojile sprung 
from these very ancient progenitors ; yet many 
nations are clearly recognized, such as tho 
descent of the Celtic races from Gomer, 
the Medes from IMadai, the lonians from 
Javan, &c. One of Eber’s sons was named 
Peleg, or division, because in his days the 
earth w’as divided. It is doubtful wdiether 
this language refers to such a division* of the 
earth as is produced by migration, or whether 
the allusion may not be to some physical con- 
vulsion that alamied the early world. (See 
Nations.) 

EARTHQUAKE (1 Ki. xix. 11). It is 
supposed that Korah and his companions were 
destroyed by a sudden earthquake. The earth- 
quake mentioned Amos i. 1; Zech. xiv. 6, is 
^o mentioned by J osephus, xvho adds, that it 
divided a mountain near Jerusalem, and was 
so violent as to separate one part some diatanoe 
from the other. The earthmiake was among 
the fearful signs which attended the crucifixion 
233 
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of our Saviour. That the scene was terrible 
may well be inferred from Matt, xxvii. 61-54. 
Severe earthquakes often visit Palestine. One 
that happened in 1837 did awful damage in 
Tiberias, and about a third of its inhabitants 
perished. The earth was seen to open and 
close again. In this fearful catastrophe many 
thousands were killed in other places, and 
whole villages were laid in ruins. Earth- 
quakes are mentioned among the calamities 
which should precede the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (Matt. xxiv. 7) ; and Josephus and other 
historians affirm the literal fulfilment of the 
prediction. Earthquakes, in prophetical lan- 
guage, denote revolutions and commotions in 
states and empires. 

EAST (Gen. xxviii. 14). Two terms denote 
the East — one signifying “ in front of,” and the 
other, “rising” — that is, the rising of the sun, 
as opposed specially to the west, or where the 
sun goes down. The Hebrews used this 
word to describe all the countries or }:>rovinces 
h^ng around and beyond the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates, as east or north-east of Judea. 
(See Ararat.) 

East gate (Neh. iii. 29, and Ezek. x. 19) 
may mean what was afterwards called “the 
beautiful gate” of the temple. The same 
phrase in Jer. xix. 2 may refer to a gate which 
opened into the Potter’s field. 

East sea (Ezek. xlvii. 18; Joel ii. 20) is 
the same with the Dead Sea. (See Salt Sea.) 

East street (2 Chr. xxix. 4) — an open 
space, probably in front of the temple. 

East wind. (See Wind.) 

EASTER (Acts xii. 4.) In every other 
assage of our translation this word is ren- 
ered passover, and of course denotes the 
same season or festival. (See Feast.) 

EAT, EATING (Isa. Ixvi. 17). Tlie He- 
brews were scnmulous about eating and 
drinking with the Egyptians, as the Egyptians 
also were about eating and drinking with the 
Hebrews (Gen. xliii. 32); and the refusal to 
eat with one implied an entire separation 
(Matt. ix. 11 ; John iv. 9 ; 1 Cor. v. 11). The 
accusation against Peter was, Acts xi. 3, “ Thou 
wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat 
with them.” 

The manner of eating among the Jews is 
still common in Eastern nations; the guests 
reclined on couches or mattresses, resting on 
the left elbow, and using chiefly the right 
hand. This peculiar position makes the 
interesting scene described, Luke vii. 36-60, 
erfectly natural — viz., when a woman came 
ehind the Saviour, washed his feet with tears, 
and wiped them with the hair of her head; 
and it also shows how one of the guests could 
repose his head on another’s bosom, as John 
lay on Christ’s breast at the Last Supper (John 
xiii, 23). Women were never present at J ewish 
metJs as guests. 

The present mode of eating among Eastern 
nations illustrates some interesting passages 
q£ the New Testament. In Syria the guests 
nse their fingers; a knife, spoon, and plate 
being used only by foreigners, and'that as a 
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special privilege. The bread, which is very 
thin, is dipped in the vegetable soup ; and if 
there is a very dainty morsel on the table, the 
master of the house takes it in his fingers and 

S resents it to the mouth of his guest. From 
latt. xxvi. 23 we may presume that Judas 
was near enough to our Lord to use the same 
dish, and from the additional circumstances in 
John xiii. 26, 27, we may infer that he was 
near enough to receive the sop from our Lord’s 
hand, according to the custom above described. 
(See Feast.) Wilkinson describes the Egyp- 
tian mode of eating as follows: — “It is sup- 
posed the tables were of a long figure, which 
may have been the case in Egypt even during 
the Pharaonic ages, since the brethren of 
Joseph ‘ sat before him, the first-born accord- 
ing to his birthright, and the youngest 
according to his youth’ (Gen. xliii. 33), Jos^h 
himself eating alone at another table. No 
tray was used on the Egyi^tian table, nor was 
it covered by any linen; like that of the 
Greeks, it was probably wiped with a sponge 
or napkin after the dishes were removed, and 
polished by the servants when the company 
had retired. Having neither knives nor forks, 
nor any substitute for them answering to the 
chop-sticks of the Chinese, they ate with their 
fingers, as the modern Asiatics, and invariably 
with the right hand. Spoons were introduced 
at table when soup or other liquids required* 
their use, and perhaps even a knife was 
employed on some occasions, to facilitate the 
carving of a large joint, which is sometimes 
d<^ne ill the East at the present day.” (See 
Washing.) 

To eat a meal together is regarded in the 
Tkast as a pledge of mutual confidence and 
friendship ; hence the force of the expression, 
“ Yea., mim^ o^vn familiar friend, which did 
eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against 
me” (Ps. xli. 9). 

The exx)ression, “ eating the flesh and 
drinking the blood of the Son of man,” occur- 
ing in J ohn vi. 53-58, is evidently metaphorical. 
This appears from the context, and from the 
design of the discourse, which was introduced 
by an allusion to the eating of manna. Our 
Saviour often speaks of himself as “ the 
bread” (John vi. 41), “the bread of life” 
(John vi. 35), and “living bread” (John vi. 
51); and it was in perfect accordance with this 
figurative language to speak of those who 
received him, and exercised faith upon him, 
as eating his flesh, and drinking his blood. 
Parallel phrases may be found, Jer. xv. 16; 
Ezek. iii. 1 ; John iv. 14; the force of the last 
passage is apparent from J ohn vi. 35. 

EBAL, MOUNT (Heut. xi. 29), and 
MOUNT GERIZIIVL were situated in the 
tribe of Ephraim. They were but a short 
distance apart, and in the valley between was 
the old city of Shechem, now Nablfls. The 
altitude of these mountains does not exceed 
700 or 800 feet ; their sides are rocky 
and precipitous, and they are remarkable 
for the solemn ratification of God’s covenant 
with the Jews, which took place upon them, 
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and a particular account of which we have in 
Deut. xxvii. 12-26; xxviiL 2-68, A modem 
traveller speaka of the lofty, craggy, and 
barren aspect of these two mountains, which 
seem to face each other with an air of de- 
fiance— Ebal on the north and Gerizim on the 
south. 

According to the injunction of Moses, the 
Hebrews, after they obtained possession of 
Canaan, built an altar and celebrated a feast 
on mount Ebal (Deut. xxvii 4; Josh. viii. 
30-35). The Samaritans contended that this 
should have been done on mount Gerizim, as is 
read in the Samaritan Pentateuch, and vindi- 
cated by Kennicott, and not on mount Ebal ; 
and they afterwards built a temple on Gerizim, 
the ruins of which are still visible, and re- 
garded it as the J ews regarded their temple at 
Jerusalem. The remark of the Samaritan 
woman at Shechem to our liord is in allusion 
to this difference of opinion, — “Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain; and ye say, 
that in Jerusalem is the i3lace where men 
ought to worshi])” (John iv. 20). 

EBED-MELECH — king's servant (Jer. 
xxxviii. 7) — an Ethiopian servant of Zedekiah, 
king of Judah, who was instrumental in sav- 
ing the prophet Jeremiah from death by 
famine, and who, for his kindness in this 
behalf, was promised deliverance when the 
city should fall into the enemy’s hands (Jer. 
xxxix. 15-18). 

EBENEZEE, (1 Sam. iv. 1). This name 
is used in the passage cited, and also in 1 Sam. 
v. 1 ; but the application of it to a j)articular 
place was a subsequent event (1 Sam. vii. 
5-12). In commemoration of a signal victory 
over the Philistines, Samuel erected a monu- 
ment near the field of battle, and called it 
“Ebenezer,” or the “stone of help,” saying, 
“Hitherto hath Jehovah helped us.” Hence 
it is often said, “Here we will set up our 
Ebenezer,” or here we will establish a me- 
morial of the mercy and faithfulness of God. 

EBER (Gen. x. 21) was the great-grandson 
of Shem, and the ancestor of Abraham, in 
the seventh generation. (See Hebrews.) 

EBONY (Ezek. xxvii. 15) — a well-knowm 
wood which is produced in India and some 
districts of Africa. It is susceptible of a fine 
polish, and is used for musical instruments 
and ornamental work. 

ECCLESIASTES, or (as the name signifies) 
the Preacher, is the twenty-first in the order of 
the books of the Old Testament, and professes 
to be written by Solomon towards the close of 
his splendid and eventful career as monarch of 
Israel. Solomon’s authorship has been some- 
times called in question, but the following 
portions- of the treatise distinctly imply it, 
or the personation by some one of the mon- 
arch:— 

The author has much to say of himself, in 
different parts of the book, which can agree 
to no other man but Solomon. Thus, in the 
first chapter, he says, “The words of the 
Preacher, the son of David, king of Jeru- 
salem.” “I, the Preacher, was king over 
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Israel in Jerusalem.” But none of the sons 
of David, except Solomon, ever “ was king 
over Israel in Jerusalem.” 

Again, Solomon is represented in the sacred 
history as a man of consummate wisdom (1 
Ki. iii. 12). So the writer of this book says of 
himself, “ I have gotten more wisdom than all 
they that have been before me in Jerusalem; 
yea, my heart had great experience of wisdom 
and knowledge ” (EccL i. 16). 

Solomon is further represented by the sacred 
historian as excelling all the Israelitish kings 
in the grandeur of nis buildings, the number 
of his servants, the splendour of his equipage, 
and the multitude of his possessions. JBesides 
the magnificent temple which he erected in 
honour and for the worship of God, he pre- 
pared superb palaces for himself and his house- 
hold, and increased in riches till silver came 
to be as stones in the streets of Jerusalem (1 
Ki. X. 21, 27). Hear now the writer of the 
book before us describing his buildings, his 
possessions, and his wealth. (See EccL ii. 
4-9). Surely no one acquainted with the his- 
tory of S(>](3m()n can doubt that these words 
apply specifically to him, and in many par- 
ticulars to no one else. 

It is further recorded of Solomon that he 
had many wives, strange wives, wicked wives, 
wiio proved a snare to him, and turned him 
aside from following the Lord (1 Ki. xi. 3, 4). 
And the writer of this book declares, “ I find 
more bitter than death the w'oman whose heart 
is snares and nets, and her hands as bands. 

. . . One man among a thousand have I 

found ; but a w’oman among all those have I 
not found” (Eccl. vii. 20, 28). 

It is said of Solomon that lie wrote many 
proverbs. He w^as undoubtedly the author of 
the book of Pro\ erbs, or of the greater part of 
it. We are told in the first book of Kings 
(ch. iv. 32) that “he spake three thousand 
proverbs.” So it is said in Ecclesiastes, 
“Because the Preacher was wise, he still 
taught the people knowledge; yea, he gave 
good heed, and sought out and set in order 
many proverbs ” (ch. xii. 9). 

Thus the book of Ecclesiastes declares itself to 
have been written by Solomon. The account 
which the writer in various places gives of 
himself w^as true of Solomon, and of no one else. 
Nor is it of any weight to allege, in opposition 
to this, that the book, in the original, contains 
some words not purely Hebrew; words of 
foreign extraction. When we consider the 
extended commercial relations of Solomon, 
and the intercourse wliich he maintained in 
many ways with the surrounding nations, it is 
not at ail strange that he became familiar 
with outlandish w'ords. Nor is it strange that 
he should occasionally use such words in a 
composition like that before us. Now, if a 
later author may have personated Solomon, 
and written this dissertation in his name, in 
what way, were such its origin, could it have 
found its way into the Jewish canon? 

It is difficult to understand the connection 
and bearing of many parts of the book of 
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Ecclesiastes; and therefore some suppose 
that other speakers than Solomon are occa- 
sionally introduced: that the book, in short, 
is a diwogue, or dramatic composition. Senti- 
ments of a sceptical nature are recited as 
objections which the wise man takes care both 
to notice and to overthrow. The question which 
he proposes to himself to solve is, — What is 
the hipest felicity of man? and he does not 
answer this question by a seiies of abstract 
inquiries and subtle investigations, but he 
embodies the varied and powerful results of 
his own experience. His life liad been a grand 
experiment, and he solemnly declares the issue 
to which he had come. 

Such are the results of his inquiries as 
directed towards himself, from wliich he now 
asses (ch. iii.) to the external world ; and thus 
e comes to a consideration of time, and of 
mankind as existing in time. He investigates 
all that relates to this subject, and finds that 
God has indeed ordered everything beautiful 
in time, and that everything is dependent upon 
God; but he sees that men act unjustly toward 
one another, and mutually embitter each 
other’s lives. He perceives that the just are 
often wrongfully dealt with by human tribu- 
nals {v. 16), while the unjust are ])ermitted to 
escape with impunity : and thus the pious does 
not meet with his just reward in this life, nor 
the wicked with his i)roper X)unishment. From 
this he draws the conclusion {v. 17), tliat God 
will jud"e them both, and will then assign to 
the just his true reward, and to the unjust his 
true punishment. Tn this manner the preacher 
shows that one grand argument for a belief in 
a system of rewards and i^unishments after 
death, lies in the unjust treatment which men 
experience at the hands of one another. 

Having thus arrived at the idea of God, he 
next endeavours {v. 18) to ascertain the nature 
of the relation existing between man and the 
Deity, with the view of discovering in what 
the superiority of man over all other creatures 
really consists. He examines life in all its 
several aspects, but cannot perceive that man 
enjoys any essential sniieriority in either Ins j 
biitn, his life, or his death, in all of which the ' 
fate of every created being is in all external 
respects the same. He therefore justly con- 
cludes {v, 21) that this is to be sought for in 
the future alter deatli, when the syurit of man 
ascends to dwell with God, while that of the 
brute sinks into annihilation. 

Again (ch. iv.) he enters upon the world’s 
wide stage, to vieiw the life of man as exhibited 
in society. And here a sad sjjectacle presents 
itself before his eyes : he beholds man discon- 
solately weeping over the wrongs inflicted by 
the hand of his brother man. Touched with 
emotions of pity and sorrow, he exclaims {v. 
2), “ Happier are the dead because they are 
already dead, than the living because they are 
yet alive.” He proceeds still further, and finds 
that all the labour and turmoil of men owe 
their orimn to a mutual envy ; and that this 
frequently assumes the hateful form of avarice, 
oaosing them to hoard up treasures merely to 


the end that they may become richer than their 
neighbours, while they themselves are totally 
unable to enjoy aught of the fruits of their 
parsimony. 

^ Being thus brought to an immediate con- 
sideration of the Deity, the poet goes on to 
describe further the conduct which man should 
pursue towards his Creator ; his discourse turn- 
ing especially on sins of the tongue, to which 
men are so prone that they often fall into 
them from sheer inadvertence. He warns (ch. 
V.) against wordiness in prayer, since one who 
speaks much is extremely liable to let fall some 
foolish thing. Having laid down his j^recexits 
on the subject of our duty to God with regard 
to language, lie returns to a consideration of 
the manifold evils which follow in the train of 
insatiable avarice, and these he jjlaces before 
the view of the covetous man {rv. 0, 17) with 
the intention of checking, if jjossible, the greedy 
thirst of gain. 

This suggests to him the precarious tenure 
on which all earthly possessions are held ; and 
shows him that, should he by any accident be 
deprived of them without allowing himself to 
enjoy them, the refiection would render him 
far more unhaiqiy than he would have been 
had riches never fallen to his lot. He sub- 
joins (?'. 18) the rational advice, to enjoy wdth 
moderation the gifts of Providence, instead of 
striving incessantly after more. He sets forth 
aKo the folly of the miser, in allowing himself 
no enjoyment in this life, which he jierinits to 
Xiass from him like a shadow, without knowing 
wdiat the future is to bring forth. And in ch. 
vii. he pauses awhile to lay down a number of 
atlditional maxims, the fruit of his preceding 
investigations. 

The Preacher having comxdeted his inquiries 
into the obligations of man to himself, now 
enters (ch. viii.) ufion those which he is under 
to his fellowmen ; and, first, he takes into con- 
sideration the king as the highest individual 
in human society, and prescribes rules for tho 
conduct to be observed towards him. He 
begins by recommending to subjects in general, 
as their first and highest duty, an unshaken 
fidelity to their sovereign {v. o), and then 
speaks of the xjunishments which await evil 
rulers. 

The work closes \vith a description of the 
latter end of man, in which is depicted, in 
faithful colours and with a master band, the 
gradual ajjproach of old age, and finally of 
death. 

The grand lesson he means to inculcate is 
kept steadily in view: “Fear God and keej) 
his commandments.” In this lies tlie true 
dignity and sole happiness of the human race. 
Any jiursuit that tends not to earnest piety 
and sincere obedience will terminate in sad 
and bitter disappointment. Solomon’s life, re- 
viewed and commented on by himself, solves the 
great problem W which manv are perplexed 
and seduced. Let us learn by his example. 
The lesson will save us from exclaiming, in 
sorrowful retrospect, “Vanity of vanities;^ all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit.” Various 
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meanings have been given to the feminine 
term Coheleth, rendered preacher. Ginsburg 
takes it in its literal sense, as “gatherer” of 
the people; and, according to him, the purpose of 
the book is “to gather together the desiionding 
people of God from the various expediencies to 
which they have resorted, in consequence of 
the inexplicable difficulties and perplexities 
in the moral government of Goa, into the 
community of the liord, by showing them 
the utter insufficiency of all human efforts to 
obtain real hayipiness, which cannot be secured 
by ■wisdom, pleasure, industry, wealth, &c., 
but consists in the calm enjoyment of life, in 
the resignation to the dealings of Providence, 
in the service of God, and in the belief in a 
future state of retribution, when all the mys- 
teries in the jiresent course of the world shall 
be solved. 

“ The method which the sacred writer adopts 
to carry out this design is most striking and 
effective. Instead (d’ writing an elaborate 
metaphysical dis(piisition, logically analyzing 
and refuting, or denouncing, cx cathedra^ the 
\ arious systems of hap])iness which the differ- 
ent orders of minds and temperaments had 
constructed for themselves, Solomon is intro- 
duced as recounting his painful experience in 
all these attempts. Thus by laying open, as 
it were, to the gaze of the people the struggles 
of a man of like feelings with themsehes, who 
could full}' sympathize with all their difficulties, 
having passed through them himself, and found 
the true clue to their solution, the sacred 
WTiter cariies out his design far more touch- 
ingly and effectively than an Aristotelian 
treatise, or the mount Ebal curses ujion the 
heads of the people, would have done. 

“The book consists of a iirologue, four sec- 
tions, and an epilogue : the prologue and epi- 
logue are distinguished by their beginning with 
the same phrase (chs. i. 1 ; xii. 8), ending -with 
two nnxrked sentences (chs. i. 11 ; xii. 14), and 
embodying the grand problem and solution 
jiroposed by Coheleth ; whilst the four sections 
are indicated by the recurrence of the same 
formula, giving the result of each experiment 
or examination of jiarticular efforts to obtain 
real happin(‘ss for the craving soul (chs. ii. 20 ; 
v. 19; viii. 15).” — Ginsburg on 

ED — witness (Josh. xxii. 34)— name of an 
altar erected in iieculiar circumstances. 

ED All, TOWER OF. (See Tower.) 

EDEN — pleasure (Gen. ii. 8) — that part of 
the earth in which was situated the garden 
lilanted by the Almighty for the residence of 
our first parents, and where they dwelt at the 
time of tneir apostacy. Eden was the district 
in which the garden or paradise was situated. 

' The word is also apiilied gtinerally to denote 
any place remarkable for beauty and fertility 
(2 Ki. xix. 12 ; Isa. xxxvii. 12). The attempt 
to establish the locality of the garden of Eden 
is of course attended with great difficulty, and 
many have been the theories which have been 
formed concerning it. It is supposed by many 
to be safe, however, to fix upon Armenia as 
embracing this interesting spot. 
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Many traditions of Eden and its happiness 
have floated amon^ the records of various 
nations. “ Immediately after the birth of 
man,” sinp Hesiod, “the golden age com* 
menced, the precious gift of the immortals 
who acknowledged Gronus as their sovereign. 
Mankind then led the life of the gods, free 
from tormenting cares, and exemjit from labour 
and sorrow. Old age was unknown; their 
limbs were braced with a perpetual vigour; 
and the evils of disease were unfelt. When 
the hour of dissolution arrived, death assumed 
the mild aHi)ect of bleej), and laid aside all his 
terrors. Every blessing was theirs ; the fruits 
of the earth sprang up spontaneously and 
abundantly; peace reigned, and her com- 
Iianions were hapj)mess and pleasure.” 

The liuman race have some faint reminiscence 
of the happiness they have forfeited, and some 
longing after another scene of felicity. Be- 
lievers are reserved for a nobler Eden than 
that which bloomed in the eastern 'W'orld — even 
an “ inheritance incorrnjitible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away.” (See Paradise.) 

Eden, house of (Amos i. 5). This term, 
in its connection, indicates a place of some 
importance. Modern travellers find a place 
near Damascus bearing a name of the same 
import (house of pleasure), which they suijpose 
to be the same mentioned by the prophet. 

EDOM — red (the name of Esau, after the 
colour of the pottage for which he sold his 
birthiight) (Judg. xi. 17) — called /t/amea (Isaiah 
xxxiv. 5) by the Greeks and Romans— was the 
name of a district of country inhabited by the 
Horites (Gen. xxxvi. 21), or Horims (Deut. ii. 
12), lying south of the Dead Sea, and border- 
ing on Moab. Edom, or mount Seir, was 
originally a small strip of elevated land be- 
tween the desert of Zin on the west, and 
Arabia l’etr®a on the east. The climate was 
delightful, and it was remarkable for the 
richness of its soil and the almost impregnable 
fortress it contained (Gen. xxvii. 30 ; J er. xlix. 
lb). It derives its name from Esau, called 
also Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 43), whose descendants 
are siiiiposed to have settled there, and extends 
across the whole southern border of Canaan, 
from the Dead Sea to the eastern gulf of the 
Rod Sea, including mount Seir. Of the 
eastern division of the ten-itoiy Bozrah, or 
Bezer, was the capital, and Petra (or Sela) 
of the southern. Teman, a grandson of Esau 
(Gen. xxxvi. 11), resided here, and gave his 
own name to part of the province ( J ob ii. 11 ; 
J er. xlix. 7, 20). The Edomites were governed 
by kings (Gen. xxxvi. 31), until they were 
conquered by David (2 Sam. viii. 14), thus 
fulfilling the prophecy which Isaac gave to his 
son Jacob (Gen. xxvii. 29). Hadad, a lineal 
descendant of one of the Idumean kings, 
regained the control of the eastern province. 
The inhabitants of south Edom afterwards 
revolted from Jehoram (2 Chr. xxi. 10), and 
sustained some severe reverses (2 Ki. xiv. 7 ; 
2 Chr. XXV. 11) ; and were finally conquered 
by Nebuchadnezzar. 

There is no country on the face of the globe, 
237 
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the present state of which more fully attests 
the truth of prophecy than Idumen,. The 

E edictions are singul^ly specific (especially 
s. xxxiv. 6, 10-17; Jer. 3mx. 13-18; Ezek. 
XXXV. 7 ; MaL i. 3, 4) ; and their accomplish- 
ment is fully sustained by the testimony even 
of the enemies of the Bible. Modern travel- 
lers unite^ in their declaration that it is one 
broad plain of barrenness and desolation, and 
that its present state could not be more 
graphically described than it is in the words 
of the prophetic writers. (See Petra for an 
, account of the fulfilment of prophecy.) 

EDREI (Josh. xiii. 31). 1. One of the 

capital cities of Bashan, the ruins of wliich 
still remain under the name of Edra’a, about 
75 miles north of Bozrah. It is situated 
in a deep valley, and is surrounded by 
ruins 2 miles in circumference. Og, king of 
Bashan, was defeated at this place by the 
Israelites, and his kingdom assigned to the 
half tribe of Manasseh. 

2. Another town of this name was in the 
tribe of Naphtali, and it has been identified 
with a ruin 2 miles south of Kedesh (Josh, 
xix. 37). 

EGG (Deut. xxii. 6). This passage humanely 
prohibits the taking away oi a brooding bird 
from a nest, and is similar in its nature to the 
provision respecting other animals and their 
young (Lev. xxii. 28: comp. Isa. x. 14). (See 
Partridge, Scorpion.) 

EGLON. 1. A PERSON (Judg. iii. 14), and 
king of the Moabites, who held the Israelites 
in Bondage eighteen years. He fonned an 
alliance with the Ammonites and Amalekites, 
and took possession of Jericho, where he 
resided, and where he was afterwards assassin- 
ated by Ehud. (See Ehud.) 

2. A PLACE belonging to Judah, supposed to 
be the same -vvith the heaps of ruins called 
Ajlan, 14 miles from Gaza (Josh. x. 3; x 




EGYPT (Exod. i. 1)— one^ of the most 
ancient and interesting countries on the face 
of the earth. As to the origin of the name 
there is much difference of opinion. In the 
Old Testament the Hebrew word translated 
Egypt is MizrairHf the name of one of the 
sons of Ham (Gen. x. 6), who might have 
been the founder of the nation, Mizraim 
as dual, referring to upper and lower Egypt. 
It is sometimes called Ham (Ps. Ixxviii. 51; 
cv. 23, 27; cvi. 22); and also Kahab (Ps. 
Ixxxvii. 4; Ixxxix. 10; Isa. li. 9). The Arabs 
now call it Mizr, “red mud.” Ham is ap- 
parently spelled on the monuments Kem, and 
means black. Eusebius says that Rameses 
the Great was called ^Egyptus, and gave his 
name to the country. 

Egypt consists of a long and narrow valley, 
which follows the course of the Nile from the 
cataracts of Syene or Assw^ to Cairo, and 
of the extensive plain which is situated between 
the northern extremity of this valley and the 
Mediterranean Sea. It extends from the 
parallel of 24® N. to Damietta, in 31° 35" N. 
where the principal stream of the Nile dis- 


charges itself into the ocean. It is bounded 
I on east by Palestine, Idumea, Arabia 
Petraea, and the Arabian Gulf, and on the 
west by the Libyan desert. But the inhabited 
part of the country is restricted to the valley 
of the Nile, from 2 to 3 miles in breadth, 
and enclosed on both sides by a range of 
hills. The superficial extent of Egypt has 
been estimated at about 11,000 square miles. 
It naturally divides itself into two great 
sections at the apex of the Delta of the 
Nile (so called from its resemblance to the 
Greek letter A), the country lying south of 
that i)oint being designated Upper Egyi)t, 
that north of it, liower Egypt. The soil of 
Lower lil^pt chiefly owes its existence to 
the deposits of mud by the annual overflow 
of the river Nile, without which, as it hardly 
ever rains in that part of the world, the whole 
countiy would soon become an uninhabitable 
desert. 

The Nile is never mentioned by this name, 
but is called in Exodus, Yeor, the river, and 
in other places Sihor, the black river. It is 
the longest river in the world, and its source 
was long unknown. Hence quaerere caput 
Ntli, to seek the head of the Nile, was a 
common Roman proverb to denote an im- 
possible undertaking. But Captains Speke 
and Grant have so far solved the problem. 
They found near the equator tliree great 
lakes, one of which, named Victoria Nyanza, 
3,500 feet above the level of the sea, is the 
main source of the Nile. (See River of 
Egypt.) The waters of this stream are indis- 
pensable for the i)urposes of agriculture, and 
being carried over the surface of the country 
by natural or artificial means, are the cause of 
its great fertility. In ancient times it was 
reckoned the granary of the world, and is said 
to have maintained eight millions of inhabi- 
tants. The climate of Egypt is extremely hot, 
but veiy regular. The atmosphere is clear ami 
shining, and by no means unhealthy, as its 
remarkable dryness causes it to absorb vapours 
of all kinds with great rapidity. 

The early history of Egypt is involved in 
impenetrable darkness. It is utterly im- 
possible to reconcile the accounts of different 
authors with each other, or sometimes even 
with themselves; and the catalogues of sove- 
reigns, stretching into the most remote an- 
tiquity, are now justly regarded as unworthy 
of credit. Of late years considerable light 
has been thrown on the era of particular 
dynasties, and of individual sovereigns, by the 
deciphering of the hieroglyphic inscriptions on 
the public Buildings ; and it is worthy of notice, 
that all which learning and industry have 
succeeded in extracting from the monumental 
inscriptions is in entire harmony with what 
the Scriptures teach respecting the history, 
manners, and customs of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. So that it is now ascertained, beyond a 
doubt, that the E^pt of the Bible is not a 
fiction, but a reality — so far as it goes, a 
picture copied from actual life. 

In the 10th chapter of Genesis we find 
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the colonization of Egypt traced np to the im- 
mediate descendants of Noah ; for it is there 
stated that Mizraim, from whom the country 
derived its Biblical designation, w'as the 
grandson of that patriarch. But the mythical 
history does not concern us ; nor are we called 
on to discuss the successive or contemiwrane- 
ous existence of the thirty-one dynasties of 
Manetho. We have to do with its annals so 
far as they are connected with the sacred 
Scripture. We are told in the 12th chapter 
that in consequence of a grievous famine in 
the land of Canaan, the i)atriarch Abraham 
went down to Egypt to sojourn there (about 
B.c. 1920). It is evident from the Biblical 
narrative that at this early ^)eriod the Egyp- 
tians were not only acquainted with agri- 
culture, but had carried all the arts and 
refinements of social life to a high degree of 
perfection, for Abraham found among them a 
monarch, a court, princes, and servants ; and 
the remains of the magnificent palaces, temples, 
obelisks^, and statues which belong to that era, 
indicate a iieriod of civilization extending 
backwards for at least several ages. 

It is supposed, according to one theory, that 
between tlie days of Abraliam and the splendid 
administration of Joseph occurred the inva- 
sion of Egypt by the Hyksos, or shepherd 
kings, whicn formed the seventeenth dynasty. 
These nomade hordes, wliose plundering i^ro- 
pensities have varied very little during the 
iourse of 3,000 years, invaded and eoinpiered 
Lower Egjqit in the reign ef 'riiainn/., and 
throughout the period of 200 years, during 
v/hich their usurjiation lasted, exercised a 
degree of cruelty and oppression which left 
an indelible sense of hatreci upon the minds t>f 
the Eg 3 rptians. They were at length exiielled 


from the country, after a war of thirty years, 
and proceeding northward, they settled in Pa- 
lestine, or Shepherd-land, as the name literally 
signifies, and became .the Philistines of the 
sacred history. This event, according to Dr. 
Hales, was about twenty -seven years before the 
commencement of Joseph’s administration; 
and, as the memory of the tyranny which they 
had sufliered must have been still fresh in the 
minds of the Egyptians, this seems sufficient 
to account for the intense dislike of which the 
sheiiherd tribes had become the object (see 
Gen. xliii. 22 ; xlvii. 24). J osephus and other 
writers have strangely confounded the Hyksos 
with the Israelites ; but this theory, though it 
has also met with strenuous supporters even 
in modern times, may now be regarded as com- 
pletely exploded. 

The interesting narrative of Joseph’s being 
carried down into Egypt, and of his advance- 
ment to the highest honours of the state, 
throws great light on the internal condition of 
the country at that period, and gives the idea 
of a complex system of society, ami a well- 
constituted yet arbitrary form of government. 
Taken in connection with the monumental 
sculptures, the Scripture historv proves beyond 
the possibility of doubt that Egypt was then 
a mighty monarchy, governed by rulers who 
had extended their conquests widely over the 
neighbouring nations, and had surrounded 
themselves \vith all the usual pomp and 
splendour of an Eastern court, and that their 
agricultural and commercial pursuits, and 
their cultivation of the arts and sciences, had 
reached a height which we have been accus- 
tomed to consider peculiar to modem times. 

But tlie lint <'s and ('|)(H‘]is are still matter of 
wide conjecture. Per example, the epoch of 
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Cheops or Sbufii, the builder of the Great 
Pyi’amid, is, according to — 


Le Suour, . 

4075 

Biugscb, 

. . . :3()57 

Lep'ius, 

Buiusen, 

342G 

;.229 

Poole, 

. .2.{52 

Palmer, 

1903 


Between the highest and lowest of these 
estimates of the era of the builder of the 
Great Pyramid at Memphis we have a dif- 
ference of no less than 3,072 years: — 


Detwot'ii Talmer and Lep<-ius, . 1.523 y-'ars. 

,, iiiugsch and Poole. . 1,305 „ 

„ Bnig'^ch and Bunsen, . 428 „ 

„ Brug^ch and Lopsius, . 231 „ 

„ Bunsen and JiCpHius, . 197 „ 


The period during which the Hebrew race 1 
was in Egypt is popularly supiiosetl to be 430 
years, and this is in accordance with the 
Hebrew text, Exod. xii. 40. But the Septu- 
agint translates this verse thus, — “Now the 
dwelling of the children of Israel which they 
dwelt in Egypt and in the land of Canaan, 
was four hundred and thii-ty years.” This 
translation says that the time which intervened 
between the entrance of Abraham into Canaan 
and the exodus was 430 years, and that 215 
years, or exactly one half of the 430, are to be 
attributed to the time from the entrance of 
Abraham into Canaan, in his seventy-fifth 
year, to the entrance of J acob into Egypt in 
the one hundred and thirtieth year of Ins 
age. The Samaritan Pentateuch adopts tliis 
chronology, and so does Josephus. The apostle 
Paul gives the same view when he affirms that 
the law was 430 years after the covenant with 
Abraham. The lives of the Patriarchs lead to a 
similar conclusion. Levi was born when Jacob 
was eighty-seven, and was therefore forty-three 


wdien he went do^vn to Egj^t, where he lived 
04 years. Allowing that Jochebed was born 
in the last year of Levi’s life, she must have 
been two hundred and fifty-six years old Avheii 
Moses was bom, if the Egyptian sojourn 
lasted 430 years. “ Hence,” as Alford says, 
“ seeing that Jacob’s marriage with llachel 
took ])lace when he was 85 [91 — 20 — 14], Levi, 
the third son of Leah, first son was born 

after Kachel’s marriage (Gen. xxix. 30-32), 
must have been born not earlier than J acob’s 
88th year,— and consequently was about 42 
jl30 — 88] when he went down into Egypt. 
Now (Exod. vi. 16) Levi lived in all 137 years : 

about 95 [137 — 42] years in hlgypt. But 
(Exod. vi. 16, 18, 20) Amrain, father of Moses 
and Aaron, married his father Kohath’s sister, 
Jochebed, who was therefore, as expressly 
stated, Num. xxvi. 59, ‘ the daughter of Levi, 
whom her mother bare to Levi in Egypt.* 
Therefore, Jochebed must have been oorn 
within 95 years after the going down into 
Egypt. And seeing tliat Moses was 80 years 
oM at the exodus (Mxod. vii. 7), — if we call x 
his mother’s age when he was born, we have 
95 + 89 + X as a maximum for the sojourn in 
Egypt, wdiich clearly therefore cannot be 430 
years, or even 400; as in the former case x 
would == 255, — in the latter 225. If we take x 

— cin 45, we shall have the sojourn in Egypt 

— 215 years, which added to the previous 215, 
will make the required 430.”— (In Gal. iii. 17. 

It is strange to find in the face of all this 
chronology, Bunsen lengthening the stay in 
Egyq»t to 1,500 years, and Lepsius shortening it 
to about 90 years, placing the arrival under the 
eighteenth dynasty, and the exodus under the 
nineteenth, and making the Pharaoh of that 
time the son of llameses II. Manetho, on 
the other hand, says, that Moses leh Egypt 
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under Amosis, the first king of the eighteenth 
dynasty, the monarch who expelled the Hyksos ; 
Sind Usher’s chronology a^ees with the state- 
ment, putting the exodus in b. c. 1491. Great 
uncertainty, however, still surrounds the 
<luestion, though we know that the famous 
eighteenth dynasty began about b. c. 1525. 

But if the sojourn in Egypt were so short, 
could the population have so multiplied itself ? 
The children of Israel left in the “ fourth gen- 
eration,” and it is difficult to give a correct 
account of the time implied. But as has been 
said, “the generations may also be reckoned 
from the descent, taking for a key the lives of 
Joseph, the most i>rominent actor at the time, 
and of Moses and Aaron, under whom the 
Exodus occurred. At the time of the descent 
Joseph was 39 years old, and he survived 
till 110 years. This interval of 71 years is 
a first generation, and is so defined in the 
sacred text, — ‘And Joseph died, and all his 
brethren, and all that generation.’ The 
second will be that of Amram, the father of 
Moses, and will reach through 70 years also, 
to the birth and infancy of Moses and Aaron. 
A third generation will be the 70 years of their 
life and that of their contemporaries, till near 
the exodus; while the fourth will be that of 
Eleazar and Joshua, and their contemporaries, 
and will include the journey through the 
wilderness, and the actual conquest of Canaan. 

“Again, w^e find from Pa. xc. 10 that 70 
years was already, in the days of Moses, a 
recognized and accepted length of human life. 
Apjnying this at once to the case before us, 
the sojourn in Egyi^t is plainly three comxJete 
generations, with an excess of 5 years. If w^e 
assume, also, the number of 25 years in Jose- 
phus as exact, for the life of Joshua after 
crossing Jordan, w^e find 5 + 40 -f 25 = 70, 
md a fourth generation will close punctually 
vdth the completion of the conquest and 
oshua’s death. And this reckoning finds 
1 express confirmation in Judg. ii. 7-10. 
i“The calculation may also be made in the 
fo/erse way. From the history in Genesis, 
I ^ probable average of the patriarchs, at the 
mrth of their 51 sons, excluding the four 
grandsons, is about 29 years. The mean age 
of these sons w^ould probably exceed 7 years. 
Assuming this average, 196 + 7 = 203 = 
7 X 29, or the interval to the limit before 
the exodus is exactly seven descents of the 
same length. But one-half the total births 
Would plainly fall before, and one-half after 
this limit, w'hen 29 years is the mean age. 
Hence, log. 1 ‘207 100 — log. 51 -r- 7 = 6-0817432 
— 1-7075702 -i- 7 = *6248819 = log. 4*2158, the 
required rate of increase in each descent to 
produce the Scriptund number. But 12 x 
4-2158 = 50*58, which corresponds as closely 
as possible with the recorded increase from 12 
to 51 in that first generation, and falls very 
slightly below it. We have thus merely to 
suppose the same ratd of male increase and 
average age at birth continued, and the sacred 
numbers will result, almost with mathema- 
tical accimacy, from the data the Pentateuch 
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itself supplies in the case of the sons and 
grandsons of Jacob, at the time when tho 
sojourn in Egypt hemju 

“The history in Exodus, then, implies t^ie 
special providence of the God of Israel, and 
a high average rate of fertility, but one of 
which all the separate elements are usual and 
moderate in themselves. A family of three 
sons and three daughters, between the ages of 
20 and 27 ; or of four sons and four daughters 
below 35 or 36 years ; or of five sons and five 
daughters between 20 and 50 years of age, 
has nothing in itself unusual or surprising. 
The only thing remarkable in the sacred 
history will be the prevalence of this rate, 
on the average of thousands and ten thousands 
of families, and through five or six descending 
generations. The result implies no change or 
distortion of the usual laws of human life, but 
simply a special blessing of God, to secure the 
fulfilment of his owm revealed promise.” — Birks 
on the Exodus. 

The circumstances connected with the dc- 

{ )arture of the Israelites from Egypt must 
lave served to keei) them and the Egyptians 
strangers, if not enemies one to another, during 
the lapse of centuries. But in the days of 
David and Solomon friendly relations ^ain 
sprung up betw een the two countries. Solo- 
mon married the daughter of the reigning 
Pharaoh, who must have been master of 
Lower Eg 3 T)t, as he wTnt up and took Gezer 
from the Canaanites, and gave it for a present 
unto his daughter, Solomon’s wife (1 fe. ix. 
16). “And Solomon had horses brought out 
of Egypt, and linen yarn.” Six hundred 
shekels was the price of a chariot, and fifty 
the iirice of a horse. From some cause or 
other unknown, this friendly intercourse ap- 
pears to have been interrui^ted even during 
Solomon’s lifetime; for Hadad the Edomite, 
and Jeroboam, who “had lifted up his hand 
against the king,” and became subsequehtly 
monarch of the revolted Ten tribes, found 
refuge and protection in Egymt. After the 
death of Solomon, in the fifth year of his 
successor llehoboara, “ Shishak king of Egypt, 
came up against Jerusalem with twelve 
hundred chariots, and threescore thousand 
horsemen : and the people were without 
number that came with him out of E^pt ; 
tho Lubims, the Sukkiims, and the Ethio- 
pians. And he took the fenced cities w’hich 
pertained to Judah ; and came to Jerusa- 
lem, and took away the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, and the treasures of the 
king’s house ; he took all : he carried away 
also the shields of gold which Solomon had 
made” (2 Chr. xii. 2-4, 9). A very, striking 
corroboration of this part of the Scripture 
narrative has been discovered on the Egyptian 
monuments. In the great hall of the palace- 
temple of Karnak the exploits of Shishak, or, 
as he is there termed, Sheshonk, are portrayed. 
In one lar^e bas-relief he is represented as 
bearing to tne feet of three great Theban gods 
the cmefs of the nations whom he has van- 
quished. To each figure is attached an ova], 
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SndicatiDg the town or district which he 
represents. One of the figures, with a pointed 
beard and a physiognomy unmistakably 
Jewish, bears on hSs oval certain characters 
which, on being deciphered, were found to 
signify the “ kingdom of Judah.” 

At a later period, however, a sense of crm- 
mon danger from the power of the Assyrian 
empire induced the Egyptians and the Israel- 
ites to cultivate friendly relations with one 
another ; and about the year b.c. 730, Hoshea, 
king of Israel, refused to pay the usual tribute 
to the king of Assyria, and entered into an 
alliance with So, king of Egypt. In conse- 
quence of this defection the Assyrians took 
Samaria, and carried Israel away into Assyria 
(2 Ki. xvii. 6). The Egyjitian alliances, so 
fondly and so constantly coveted, led to the 
ultimate overthrow of the kingdom. In the last 
year of Josiah (b.c. 600), Pharaoh ISTecho, an 
enterprising and warlike prince , marched against 
the king of As^ria to the river Euphrates, 
and the king of Judea haying gone out against 
him, was defeated and slain at Megiddo. The 
victor then dethroned Jehoahaz, tlie successor 
of J osiah, after a brief reign of three months, 
made his elder brother Jehoiakim king, and 
imposed on the country a heavy tribute. But 
the end of his reign was unfortunate ; for 
Kebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, having 
marched against him with a mighty army, 
the Egyptian monarch was overthrown with 
great slaughter, and Nebuchadnezzar became 
master of all the country as far as the gates of 
Pelusium. His son, Psammeticus II. , en- 
deavoured to recover the lost provinces, but 
without success. But his successor, Apries, 
the Pharaoh-Hophra of Scripture, a martial 
prince, was more fortunate, and met with 
great success in the beginning of his reigm. 
It was probably this circumstance which in- 
duced Zedekiah, king of Judah, to enter into 
an alliance with him against Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon. The unfortunate result of 
this alliance was distinctly foretold by the 
prophet Jeremiah ; and the Jews soon found 
that they were “trusting upon the staff of a 
bruised reed, on which if a man lean it will 
go into his hand and pierce it;” for when 
Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem, Hophra 
marched from Egypt to relieve the city ; but 
on the approach of the Babylonish army he 
immediately retreated, leaving the Jews ex- 
posed to the mercy of their enemies. In 
consequence of this cowardly or treacherous 
conduct the city was taken, and its inhabitants 
carried away captive to Babylon. In less than 
a century after this event Egypt became a 
Persian province. It fell into the hands of 
Alexander, B.c. 332. After his death the 
Ptolemies for a long period reigned over the 
country, but their dynasty came to a termina- 
tion at the battle of Actium, when Egypt 
became a province of the Roman empire. 

The original form of government in Egypt 
seems to have been a kind of theocracy. At least, 
prior to the age of Menes, the supreme power 
was lodged in a hierarchy, which claimed to be 
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intimately connected with the elder divinities. 
After Menes the government became a pure 
hereditary monarchy, though in cases of emer- 
gency a new sovereign was elected out of the 
priests or soldiers, and inaugurated amidst the 
acclamations of the people. The king was 
surrounded with a stately ceremonial, haflowed 
by primeval tradition. The most minute 
regulation as to dress, diet, hours of business, 
rei)ose, and religious worship, were solemnly 
prescribed to him— orations from the books of 
Ilermes on the duties of royalty and the func- 
tions of legislator and judge were daily chanted 
to him. His power, however, was unbounded. 
A priest by formal initiation, and a military 
commander in virtue of his elevation to the 
throne, this combination of the mitre, crown, 
and sword, in one who was regarded as a 
“mortal god,” enabled him to compel submis- 
sion to regal edicts, where it might have l)een 
justly withheld. The populace seem to have 
had no franchise, tlnaigh their lives and pro- 
perty were well guarded. The immense armies 
which were levied, and the stuijondous national 
Avorks which were executed, prove that the 
masses were drilled and laboured without 
much regard to personal comfort or social 
relations. But though the j^eople could not 
control the living sovereign, their forced pas- 
sivity was comijensated at his death. They 
sat in review upon the actions of liis career, 
and decided whether the rites of royal sepulture 
should be awarded to his con)se. 

The royal cognomen was Bharaoh for many 
ages. The Egjqitian word is Bhra — denoting 
the sun. As the sun in the sky, so was the 
monarch among his subjects. Usually each 
king represented on the monument has two 
oval rings or cartouches, one of which contains 
his distinguishing title and the other his proper 
name — such as Pharaoh, son of the sun — sur 
offered to the world ; Pharaoh, avenging lor< 
of Upper and Lower Egypt ; Pharaoh, vigilar 
in justice, son of Sethos. After the union i 
Memphis and Thebes the king wore a douV 
crown, and was installed with vast magnificent 
anointed with great solemnity, and jout in p** 
session of the emblems of majesty from the gocis. 

The country was divided into thirty-six 
nomes, and each had its governor; the lands 
were under his charge, and the taxes were 
levied by his direction. The soil was pos- 
sessed by the king, the priesthood, and the 
soldiery. The husbandmen who cultivated 
the farms paid a portion of the produce as 
rent. Prior to Joseph’s time the people 
appear to have been independent yeomen, 
but the crisis of famine prompted them ta 
renounce their rights, and yield their lands to 
the crown, paying as rent a fifth part of the 
produce. The proportion thus paid as rent 
was not exorbitant. The priesthood, however, 
retained their lands, being too strong to be 
conapelled or tampered with, as they could 
easily secure the dismissal of a hostile adviser, 
or even the deposition of his royal master. 

Laws were administered by the judges of 
the various provinces', the king being supreme 
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•lispenser of equity. In particular, thirty 
judges were chosen from Memphis, Heliopolis, 
and Thebes,-~ten from each of these cities 
formed a high 1»(‘iich of judicature. It is 
probable that many these officers belonged 
to the sacerdotal Older. Justice was adminis- 
tered free of charge to the suitors. Oratory 
was forbidden in their courts, and the whole 
procedure was in the silent form of writing, 
'riie presiding judge wore a chain of gold and 
l)recious jewels, having attached to it an image 
of the goddess Thmei, to which the Hebrew 
Urim and Thummim has some- 
times been compared. The 

laws of Egypt were an object 
of veneration to many ancient 
legislators. Circumcision was 
generally practised as among 
other oriental nations, and was 
indispensable to initiation into 
the sacred mysteries. The 

want of it is called in Joshua 
“the reproach of Egypt,” a 
phrase implying two things — 
that circumcision was regarded in 
Egypt with peculiar honour, and 
that the Hebrew slaves, for their 
neglect of it durin*' their ser- 
vitude, were simrned as a race of 
impure and degraded foreigners. 

The first and highest order 
in the land was the priesthood, 

As'liich possessed a mighty and 
ramified organization. The key 
of authority was with them. 

'Idicy were the bards who, from 
trained and retentive memory, 
recited ancient lore— the his- 
tiaians who comx^osed the annals of the king- 
dom — the oracles of law, and at the same time 
llie rej)ository of medical and philosoidiical 
science. Their x)o\ver was unbounded, and 
their i)ossessi(Uis w ere immense. They claimed 
and occui)ied the largest portion of the country, 
and they x>aid no taxes. The chief pontificate 
seems to have been hereditary, for the priests 
affirmed to Ifiu-odotus that they had a list of 
their sacri'd chiefs -son succeeding father — for 
generations. The military order ranked 
next in imx)ortance. Each soldier i)ossessed 
six acres exeirqoted from taxation. The army 
M’as xu'ohil)ited from following any trade, but 
allouetl, of course, to cultivate their lands. 
The rest of the pox)ulation •was unenfranchised, 
and constituted the general industrial class. 
A numerous tilled and reaped 

the soil, and as many more were emiJoyed in 
the extensive meadows and hills as herdsmen. 
The swine herds were a race of outcasts, 
universally desjused, denied admission into the 
ternxdes, and only allowed to marry among 
tliemselves. The pilots and boatmen of the 
Nile were leagued together by similarity of 
liabits and occupation. Finally, after the 
ascendancy of the Greeks, there sprang iqi a 
class of interi)reters, a species of bilinguists, 
in whose f:iniili('S, as a natural conse<pieuce, 
the gift of tongues would descend. 
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But bebi<les these clashes there must have 
been a large t(jwn pox^ulation in Egypt, com- 
posed of artizans and tradesmen— such as 
architects, masons, weavers, painters, sculptors, 
embalmers, -with workers m metal, leather, 
and wood. 

The dress of the common people was scanty, 
for the climate did not require heavy clothing. 
The labouring men wore a sort of apron or 
philabeg round their loins, and some had a 
sxjecies of short drawers which did not extend 
more than half way down to the knees. The 


garment of the w’omen of the lower clas» 
consisted of a long loose robe that reached to 
the ankles, and was fastened at the neck; 
over it they W(ue a x^etticoat clasped to their 
waist with a girdle. The men of better rank 
wore above the axu’on a wide dress of linen 
with amx)le sleeves. Cotton was sometimea 
worn, but linen was preferred. Herodotus 
describes some as liaNing fringes and 

as being named CeLe'Ui'', <)\er which was 
thrown a white woollen cloak which was laid 
aside wdien they entered a temxde. Priests 
and x^ersons of nigh condition wore a similar 
dre*--- to wit, the aju'on, and the sx^acious robs 
which co\ cicd it, wlncli w’as so made that the 
right arm was eximsed and ready for action. 
The men shaved their heads mid ^vore wigs — a 
custom which gave coolness to the head, and 
excluded the injurious effects of the sun. 
These wij^s Avere made with great ta^te and 
care, usually of curled hair ^vit^l plaited lock* 
down the sitles. They -were used on all occa- 
sions, and only in seasons of mourning did tha 
Egyptian men allow the natural growi,h of tho 
beard and head. Their ear-rings— large and 
massive hooiis of gold - w ere sometimes wrought 
into elegant and fantastic forms. ^ Both sexe« 
wore numerous finger rings, especially on the 
left hand; and the third fin-er po^-^evNcd peculiar 
honour and pre-tiiiuieiice. 
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The Egyptian toilet was distinguished by 
its metallic mirrors. These, generally made 
of bronze, were round in form, fixed into a 
handle of wood or stone fancifully carved, and 
their smooth surfaces were beautifully polished. 
Some of the Israelitish women, who seem to 
have formed themselves into a sisterhood of 
divine service, gave their mirrors to Moses; 
and out of them he formed the “laver” and 
its pedestal. The armoury of the toilet con- 
sisted of combs, vases, and phials, for holding 
ointments and cosmetics. Boxes are also 
found, made of ebony or other precious wood, 
and of various fantastic forms, such as birds 
and fishes. The combs were 4 inches long and 
6 deei), and were usually of wood, with teeth 
on each side, the one row being of larger and 
the other of smaller dimensions. The Egyp- 
tians were very fond of ointments, as are all 
inliabitants of warm countries, for the lubri- 
cated body resists the oppressive heat, and the 
ekin is preserved in smoothness and freshness. 
The use of such perfumes is refreshing to the 
exhausted traveller, and oils, extracted from 
various plants, and different preparations of 
animal fat, were emj^loyed for this purpose. 
Egyptian ladies also stained their eyelids and 
brows with a preparation named stibium or kohl. 
Many bottles for holding this dark powder have 
been found in Egyjpt, some having four or five 
compartments, evidently meant to contain 
varying shades of the colouring material, which 
was applied to the eyebrows with a bodkin. 
These essential implements, needles and pins, 
WTre of considerable len^h, and made of 
bronze. Specimens of all these articles are 
found in the museums of Europe. The British 
Museum in particular contains cups, vases, 
jars, goblets, pots, spoons, ladles, trinkets, 
with bijouterie made of alabaster basalt, 
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I porphyry, ivory, cone, earthenware, gold. 
! silver, bronze, and iron. (Sec Looking-glass.) 
I The Egyjitians were fond of social enter- 
tainments, which were often of great variety 
and sumptuousness. They sat at their meals 
— not reclining like many eastern nations — and 
their round tables were raised but a small 
distance above the ground. The guests were 
of both sexes— female seclusion was unknown 
in these ancient times— and at their repasts 
they used spoons and ladles, but were strangers 
to the luxury of knives and forks. The prin- 
cipal food of the lower classes was vegetables, 
wnich Egyiit produced so freely. This diet 
was highly relished by the inhabitants. The 
Hebrew tribes during the privations of their 
march through the desert remembered “the 
cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and 
the onions, and the garlic.” In some parts of 
the Delta, the inhabitants subsisted almost 
wholly upon a fish diet. We remember, said 
the I sraelites, ‘ ‘ the fish that we did eat in Egypt 
freely” (Num. xi. 5). Not only were they found 
in the Nile and lake Moeris, but they were also 
fed in artificial ponds, and were caught with 
line, net, and spear. (See Fish, Net.) 

The occupations of the people were manifold 
both in town and country. The prime business 
of the rustic population was agriculture. The 
houses of the people were usually built of crude 
bricks, a species of material suited to the soil 
and climate. Brickmaking w^as thus an em- 
ployment for thousands, and the manufacture 
seems at length to have become a royal mon- 
opoly, for the royal signature is usually found 
upon the cubes. (See Brick.) The houses 
in towns seldom exceeded two stories, and 
were, as in oriental style, surrounded by an 
area or court. The ground floor was the scene 
of all culinary preparations : the work of the 
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butcher, baker, and miller was done in it. 
Eemale slaves were usually employed in the 
drudgery of these apartments, and she of the 
lowest occupation is called in Scripture the 
“maid-servant that is behind the milL” (See 
>flLL.) 

The processes of metallur^ are often found 
on the monuments — the bellows being worked 
with the feet; and plating, gilding, moulding, 
beating, were well understood ana executed. 
(See Iron.) These arts, so prominently dis- 
played in tho furniture of the tabernacle, the 
Israelites must have learned also in Egypt. 
Specimens of excellent cabinet work are pre- 
served in the British Museiim. The carpenters* 
tools did not differ m\ich from the modem 
implements of the craft, the adze, however, 
supplying the jdace both of a plane and a 
turaing-lathe. Veneering and inlaying with 
ivory or precious wood were common among 
the Egyptian joiners and cabinetmakers. The 
manufacture of glass, porcelain, and pottery 
was upon an extensive scale in Egypt 3,000 
years ago (see Potter); and the numerous 
tints and colours employed prove the workers 
to have been acciuainted with the properties 
of metallic oxides'. A jmrse has been found 
knitted with small glass bugles ; and ladies 
of high rank are seen in the act of stringing 
beads. The Egyptian artist could successfully 
counterfeit precious stones, such as the emerald 
and amethyst. The cutting or engraving of 
precious stones was executed with delicate 
beauty and ])recision; and the tasteful vases 
and urns used for a variety of purposes have 
commanded intense admiration, emially with 
those of the best epochs of ancient Greece. In 
their common merchandise the Egyptians used 
rings of gold and silver, and the value of the 
money was ascertained by weight. They had 
no extensive commerce by sea. In earlier 
times they had no ships for foreign traffic, 
but the busy inland navigation was character- 
istic of the country. Barges and boats were 
seen everywhere on the Nile, and their solemn 
processions were generally made on water. 
The richer citizens seem all to have kept their 
pleasmre wherries, the sails of which were some- 
times painted and embroidered. (See Ship.s, 
Solomon.) The majority of these character- 
istic Egyptian occupations are grouped together 
bv the prophet Isaiah in his picturesque oracle, 
significantly named the “ Burden of Egypt,’* 
xix. 3 : — 


“The ^irit. too, of Egypt shall fail in her; 

And I will destroy her tact: 

And they will seek to idols and mutterers, 

To the diviners, and to Uie wizards. 

The meadows of the river, bv the river’s mouth. 
And all tlie sown ground by the river, 

Shall wither, driven away, and shall be no more. 
The fishermen shall lament. 

All that throw hook into tho river shall mourn. 
And those who cast nets upon the waters shall 
languish. 

The flax-dressers shall be confounded. 

And 80 shall the weavers of fine linen. 

Her pillars are shattered. 

And all her hired labourers are grieved In 8001” 


When an Egyptian was seized with sickness, 
a host of physicians were at his service, 
“Everyplace swarms with doctors,** says the 
Greek historian; and we know that Hermes 
wrote six books on medicine. Whatever the 
nature of his malady, some medical man had 
made it his special study. The physician was 
allowed to practise only in one branch of his 
profession ; the business of the aurist, oculist, 
dentist, surgeon, and druggist, as well as the 
curing of diseases in the heart, stomach, or 
any other organ, was carried on by distinct 
and separate practitioners. Accoucheurs were 
almost always women. 

That the famous Egyptian columns were 
copied from the form of certain trees is prob- 
able, not only from their ax)pearance, but from 
the testimony of Herodotus, who says, that 
King Ammasis actually caused columns to be 
made resembling palm trees. They are without 
bases, or have only a plinth, and that is fre- 
quently circular. The capital is generally of 
the beil-shape, and is either quite plain, or is 
ornamented in several varying modes ; fre- 
quently it is surrounded by rows of lotus 
leaves, either simply marked by lines or sculp- 
tured in relief ; in the latter case the capitals 
resemble some of those of the Corinthian 
order. (See Palm trees.) The obelisk is a 
frequent characteristic of Egyptian architec- 
ture. These “ needles ’* were made of exquisite 
proxiortions and of stupendous dimensions, and 
the red granite of Syene furnished a hard and 
durable material. They were generally placed 
in pairs at the entrance of the public edifices, 
(See Pillar.) (For hieroglyphics, see Whit- 
INO.) 

The x:>3a*amid3 are another striking charac- 
teristic of ancient Egyx)t, and have been 
recognized as one of the wonders of the world. 
^J'hese earth-giants are immense structures, 

{ )resenting a form of building which is the 
east liable to decay. According to De Sacy, 
one of the best Oriental scholars, the name 
comes from the Egyptian word “Pebram,** 
denoting “ the sacreeV ^ — a name converted by 
the Greeks into Pyramis. The old Greefc 
historian, Herodotus, gives a long account of 
these amazing edifices, which we have not 
sjjace to transcribe. The pyramids of Ghizeh 
stand on a rock in the edge of the desert, 
but close to tho valley of the Nile, above 
which their base may be elevated 150 feet 
or more. This rock rises abruptly from the 
plain, which for some 50 or 60 rods towards 
the Nile is covered with drifting sand, and 
it is ascended by stone steps. Half-way up 
the cliff some tents are pitched for the ac- 
commodation of travellers. When these are 
insufficient, some ancient tombs, excavated in 
the rook near by, are occupied as lodging 
places. The largest of the x> 5 a*aniids, that 
of Cheops, is 732 feet square, and 474 in 
height. It covers a little less than 13 acres 
of ground, and is comx)osed of 202 tiers of 
square blocks of limestone, varying in thick- 
ness from less than 2 to 4 feet. Each ascend- 
ing series recedes about 2 feet from tkd 
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exterior side of the one below it, the whole 
forming a succession of terraces. These are 
the steps W which the ascent of the pyramid 
is made. is very laborious, but practicable 
to persons of common strength, and perfectly 
safe. This pyramid is supposed to have been 
built more than two thousand years before 
Christ. Some of these vast edifices have been 
entered — rooms exist in their very heart — and 
they seem to have been designed as royal 
funeral-places. W ith reference to the pyramids 
of Ghiz^, Bunsen says, — 

“The bones of the two oppressors (Cheops 
and Chephren, builders of the first and second) 
who for two generations tormented hundreds 
of thousands day after day have been tom 
from their sepulchral chambers, which were 
destined to defy the curiosity and destructive- 
ness of men, and preserve their bodies for ever 
from the annihilation which they dreaded. 
But the good and philanthropic king (Mycer- 
inus, builder of the third), who put an end to 
the inhuman oppression of the people, and in 
consequence of this lived in poetry and song, 
even to the latest times, as the people’s darling, 
has, even to our days, although nis coffin has 
been broken open, remained in his own pyra- 
mid, and has now, rescued from the mass of 
ruins, found a resting-place worthy of him.* 
A notable destiny ! The old monarchy of the 
Pharaohs, of which he was the eighteenth mler, 
has passed away ; two other monarchies have 
followed it, and the destroyers of the most 
ancient have also made their exit from the 
stage of history. The gods of Egy])t have 
crumbled into duet: ‘son of the Pharaohs’ 
is a name of reproach in the Pharacdis’ land ; 
even the language has grown dumb airiong the 

* The bofly of this king is now in the British 
Museum 
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people. The body of Mencheres (Mycerinus), 
however, now rests more securely than it did 

5.000 years ago — in the world-ruling island 
which is protected by the might of freedom 
and civilization, still more than by the wave.- 
which encircle it — amid the treasures of every 
realm of nature, and the most sublime remains 
of human art.” 

Prof. Piazzi Smith has in two works essayed 
to show that the pyramids, in shape, position, 
and angles, were built on astronomical prin- 
ciples, and that they contain original standard 
measures of quantity and length for all nations. 

The sphynx is another curious structure. 
This composite symbol, with its great calm 
eyes and a quadruped body, belongs to the 
same class of early religious emblems as the 
Assyrian human-headed bulls and lions, and 
the Hebrew cherubim. It guarded the portico 
of the temples, and was closely associated with 
the national worship. (See cTherub.) 

The temples of Luxor, Kamak, Esneh, 
Edfou, and Syene, are famed for their vast- 
ness and symmetry. Their ruins are sub- 
lime ; their tall imi)osing columns are a mag- 
nificent siJectacle, — “their grandeur awes, their 
beauty wins the soul.” In short, the archi- 
tecture of Egypt overav^es the world, and 
defies imitation. The “ wisdom of the Egyj)- 
tians” was also famed in ancient times, and 
attracted inquisitive minds from surrounding 
countries. In many arts they far excelled the 
modem world. Colours which they laid on 

4.000 years ago are as fresh as if they were 
only of yesterday ; and the mechanical powers 
by which they raised such ponderous blocks of 
stone to the altitudes they now occupy in the 
temples and monuments are not known to 
modern engineers. Yet, amidst all this splen- 
dour and taste, how debased their su])ersti- 
tions! Animals and herbs w’ere objects of 
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universal adoration, and afforded abundant 
themes of satire to neighbouring states. 

We cannot enter into any detailed philolo- 
gical account of the x>rimeval tongue of this 
wonderful race, that nave left behind them so 
many monuments on the banks of the Nile. The 
Coptic of more modem times is its legitimate de- 
scendant, and bears many marked resemblances 
to its linguistic ancestry. It has, however, 
been corrupted principally by its large incor- 
poration of such foreign terms as the necessities 
of conquests and commerce from time to time 
imposed upon it. Such, indeed, is our present 
English, when compared with the pure undi- 
luted Saxon of Wycliffe and Chaucer. Still, 
more than 500 radical etymons of the ancient 
tongue have now been disinterred. It has 
affinity with both the Syro-Arabic and Indo- 
European languages, but of such a kind as to 
show that, at a period of early and unfixed 
antiquity, it had been isolated from its sister 
dialects, and fixed among a singular people, 
with whom its flexional development was re- 
tarded, since every generation for several 
centuries, nay millenniums, thought, felt, 
spoke, walked, and acted in the hallowed and 
variea routine of its revered predecessors. 

The theology of Egypt was, like every thing 
else in the country, quite pecidiar. The 
Pantheon had a numerous population, and 
was not very nice in its selection. The myth- 
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ology was vai^ and indefinite, full of symbol and 
hidden meaning, yet gradually debased into the 
most ignoble animal worship. The tenets of 
the ancient patriarchal faith were not wholly 
obscured for ages, but were gradually buried 
beneath the uncouth and grot(‘sque symbolism 
of Egyptian ritual. Still, amidst this wretched 
polytheism there appear glimpses of faith in 
one siqjreme and sovereign power, while his 
various attributes were deified in the rank and 
person of minor divinities. In such a country, 
where so much depended on the climate and 
annual overflow of the river, the excited fancy 
was soon led to deify these operations of nature. 
The earliest legends of the country, also, 
moulded and modified by the priesthood, were 
soon represented in some embodied shape — 
the division of the body of Osiris being plainly 
an allusion to the original number of i^rovinces. 
Symbols borrowed from their astronomy have 
also originated a number of deities. The 
generative jDower of nature, personified in 
Athor as a woman and a mother, pervaded 
the entire mythology. It would seem, too, 
that one of the earliest forms of their God- 
head was a Triad, consisting of Osiris, Isis, 
and Horns — the remnant of an earlier and 
purer creed, in which was contained the 
primeval truth, that plurality in unity consti- 
tuted the divine essence. The great gods were 
eight in number, four male and four female. 



Osiris. Ilorus. Isis. Osiris with Hawk’s Head. Anubis. 


Cow Isis with 
Infant Horas. 


But the animal worship which prevailed was 
of the most debasing nature. How powerless 
does the boasted wisdom of Egypt appear, 
when the veil is lifted from off its national 
brute adoration ! The glory of its sculptures, 
paintings, conquests, pyramids, and tombs is 
sadly dimmed by the thought that the ox, cat, 
dog, hawk, and ibis were prime divinities all 
over the country; that in several provinces 
the lion, sheep, goat, ape, and mouse nad each 
its shrine, its guardians, its ritual, and its 
votaries — was fed by sacred hands with the 
choicest dainties, embalmed when dead, and 
its mummy laid in a consecrated cemetery. 


A portion of the sacred books has been 
preserved down to our own time. It was 
found in the royal tombs at Thebes, and one 
similar to it was discovered by Champollion 
in the Museum at Turin. Champollion 
thought it a species of litur ^ — Jiitnel )U7U- 
raire, I^epsius, after abler and more thorough 
examination, has named it das Todten-bitch — 
the Book of the Dead. Lepsius supposes 
the papyrus to belong to the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century before the Christian era; and 
Bunsen imagmes that it formed one of the 
ten of the fourth class described by Clement 
of Alexandria. liepsius sa3rs, — “This book 
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fnrnislies the only example of a great Egyp- 
tian literary work, transmitted from the old 
j?haraonic time — a compilation, indeed, made 
at various times and prooably in various parts 
of Egypt, but one, the original plan of which 
unquestionably belongs to the remotest age, 
and which, doubtless, like the other sacred 
books, was ascribed to Hermes or Thoth. 



Head or Memnoa. 


This figurative authorship is no invention of 
later times, for in the text of the work itself 
mention repeatedly occurs of *'the Book,^ as 
well ^ of the ‘Books of Thoth’ (chs. Ixviii. 
6; xciv. 1, 2); and in the vignette to chapter 
xciv. the deceased himself is offering to Thoth 
the Hermetic Book to which these allusions 
apply.” The document presents a full series of 
the funeral observances of the ancient Eg^yp- 
tians, and exhibits their brutish Pantheon from 
Osiris, the final judge, to the ever-recurrin" 
beetle, with its inextricable functions and 
relations. 

Many books have been ^vritten on Eg3rpt 
which we cannot specify. We recommend 
CSiampoUion, Wilkinson, Bosellini, and Bun- 
sen, Lane’s Modem Egyptiam is also full of 
information. See also Osoome’s Egypt. 

EHUD (Judg. iii. 15)— a son of Gera, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, who delivered the Israelites 
from the oppression which they suffered under 
Efflon, king of Moab. The Israelites sent 
Enud to pay some tax or tribute to Eglon, as 
a token of their allegiance. Under the pre- 
tence that he had some secret mes^e to the 
king, he obtained a private audience; and 
while they were together in the royal apurt- 
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ment, Ehud drew a dagger which he had made 
expressly for the purpose, and ^ve him a 
mortal wound. The dagger was girt upon his 
right thigh, for he was, like many of his tribe, 
left handed. The custom of delivering con- 
fidential messages in secret appears to have, 
been so common that the attendants of Eglon 
left his presence as soon as Ehud’s wish was 
known. Such is the custom in eastern courts 
at this day, as travellers assure us ; as soon as 
a confidential message is announced, the audi- 
ence chamber is cleared of all but the mes- 
senger. Ehud fled towards mount Ephraim, 
and summoning the oppressed Israelites to his 
help, they secured the fords of the Jordan, so 
that the Moabites by whom their land was 

arrisoned might not escape. As soon as hw 

ad, collected a sufficient force, he fell upon 
the * Moabites, and cut them off in every 
direction. 

EKKON (Josh. XV. 45) — a city of the Philis- 
tines, lying north-west of Gath and north of 
Ashdod, assigned by Joshua originally to the 
tribe of Judah (Judg. i. ItS), ijut afterwards 
said to belong to the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 
,43). Neither tribe seems to have been in 
I actual possession of the place. After the ark 
had been taken by the Philistines, and Dagon 
had fallen before it, it was sent away from 
Ashdod to Ekron, to the great consternation 
of its inhabitants. From Ekron it was con- 
veyed home again in a new cart, to which 
were yoked two milch kine, on wliich a yoke 
had never been laid (J udg. i. 34, 35 ; 1 Sam. v. 
10; vi. 17; 2 Ki. i. 2; Jer. xxv. 20; Amos i. 
8; Zeph. ii. 4; Zech. ix. 5,7). Ekron is found 
in a modem village named Akri, 5 miles to 
the south-west of Kamleh. 

ELAH. 1. A PERSON (1 Ki. xvi. C) — son 
and successor of Baasha, king of Israel. As 
he was revelling at a friend’s house, he was 
assassinated by Ziinri, one of the officers of liis 
army. (See Omri.) He reigned only two 
years. 

2. A PLACE. Valley op (1 Sam. xvii. 19). 
The Israelites were encamped in this valley 
when David challenged and slew Goliath. It 
received its name from the number of tere- 
binth trees which grew in it. It is supposed 
to be a valley about 11 miles south-west 
from Jerusalem, in which still grow some of 
the lar^st terebinth trees to be seen in any 
part of Palestine. 

ELAM. 1. A PERSON (Gen. x. 22J— eldest 
son of Shem, and the ancestor of the Elamites 
and Persians. 

2. A COUNTRY (Gen. xiv. 9), settled by the 
family of Elam, lying east of Shinar and 
north of the Persian gulf, and a part of the 
ancient Persian empire. Chedorlaomer was 
one of its earliest kings (Gen. xiv. 1). Shushau 
was the capital of the province (Dan. viii. 2), 
When the country of Elam is mentioned liy 
the sacred writers, Susiana is meant. The 
Elamites were a warlike people, distinguished 
for their skill as bowmen (Isa. xxii. 0; Jer. 
xUx. 35), and regarded as a formidable enemy 
(Ezek xxxii 24). Some of this nation, or 
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rather Jews whose usual dwelliDg was there, 
were present in Jerusalem at the miraculous 
effusion of God’s Spirit on the day of Pentecost. 
(See Persia, Shush an.) 

The “ brin^g again the captivity of Elam” 
(Jer. xlix. 3^ is generally supposed to refer 
to the restoration of the kingdom of Persia by 
Cyrus, who subdued the Babylonians, as they 
had previously subdued the Persians. 

ELATH (Dent. ii. 8) or ELOTH (2 Chr. 

viii. 17) — a seaport of Idumea, of great cele- 
brityj lying on the shore of the eastern or 
Elanitic gulf of the Red Sea, and a jdace of 
much imj)ortance in Solomon’s time (1 Ki. 

ix. 26-28). It was probably a part of David’s 
conquest (1 Chr. xviii. 13), and was re-cap- 
tured by the Edomites in the reign of Jehoram 
(2 Ki. viii. 20), taken from them again by 
XTzziah, king of Judah (2 Ki. xiv. 22), and 
afterwards seized by the king of Damascus 
(2 Ki. xvi. 6), who was in his turn deprived of 
it by the king of Assyria (2 Ki. xvi. 7-9). 
Elath adjoined Ezion-Geber. (See Ezion- 
Geber). 

ELI) AD — loved of God (Num. xi. 26) — and 
MEDAD, were of the seventy elders of Israel 
appointed by Moses to assist him in the 
government of the people. When the elders 
were assembled around the tabernacle to seek 
wisdom from God on a particular occasion 
Eldad and Medad were absent. The Si)irit of 
God w’as, however, poured out on them there, 
while they continued with the camp, as well 
as on their colleagues who surrounded the 
cabernacle, and they began to prophecy. Their 
proceeding was represented to Moses, and he 
was asked to prohibit them, but he declined, 
and, so far from wishing them to be silenced, 
he uttered a prayer that all the people might 
receive the same Spirit which was ui)ou Eldad 
and Medad (Num. xi. 29). 

ELDERS —from the Saxon word eld, de- 
noting age (Exod. iii. 16) — a comprehensive 
title, the peculiar force of which must be 
determined by the connection, &c. While in 
Egypt, the elders of Israel (Exod. iv. 29-31) 
were probably either the hea(ls of tribes or the 
oldest and most judicious of the pe()ple. And 
thougl^ their authority was in its nature pater- 
nal, they were regal'd ed to a certain extent as 
the representatives of the nation. In the 
Hebrew commonwealth every city had its 
elders, who seem to have possessed a local 
jurisdiction somewhat like our justices of the 
peace (Deut. xix. 12; xxi. 1-9; Josh. xx. 4; 
Judg. viii. 14 ; xi. 5, 6 ; Ruth iv. 2, 4, 9 ; Ezrax. 
14). There was a select body of elders, however, 
chosen and appointed for special duties (Num. 
xi. 16, 17, 24, 25) ; and they seem to have been 
taken from the general class of elders. The 
expression is, “ Gather me seventy men of the 
elders of Israel, whom thou knowest to be 
elders of the people, and officers over them.” 

The seventy men who were with Moses at 
mount Sinai were also seventy of the elders of 
Israel (Exod. xxiv. 1, 9). At a subsequent 
I)eriodof Jewish history we find a tribunal of 
seventy elders known as the sanhedrim, which 
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the Rabbles maintain was a continuance of the 
original appointment of elders by Moses. It 
is generally ^reed, however, that the sanhe- 
drim was a distinct organization, unknown till 
the time of the Maccabees. ^ 

The term ciders is used in the New Testa- 
ment generally, if not always, to denote a class 
of officers in the Jewish or Christian Church. 
Concerning the duties which appertained to 
their office there are conflicting opinions. It 
is supposed by some that in Acts xi. 30 the 
word elders means simply the aged men. 

The persons called “elders,” Acts xx. 17, 
are called “ overseers,” Acts xx. 28, and 
“ bishops ” in Phil. i. 1. Elders were ordained 
(Titus i. 5). Elders were to gain converts and 
refute objectors. It was the duty of elders to 
visit the sick. “ Is any sick among you ? let 
him call for the elders of the church” (Jas. v. 
14). When they are associated with the 
apostles (as in Acts xv. 6). officers or members 
of the Christian Church are intended; and when 
they are associated with the civil authority 
(as in Acts xxiv. 1), officers of the Jewish 
church are intendea. That the corruption 
and contempt which attached to the latter 
in their judicial character w^as very general in 
our Saviour’s time, apx>ears from Matt. xxvi. 
59 ; xxvii. 3, 41 ; and that the former had ex- 
tensive ecclesiastical power, appears from Acts 
xvi. 4. 

Elders, estate of the (Acts xxii. 5), means 
the whole body, bench, or order of the eldeh>. 
In Hebrews xi. 2 elders means persons of a 
fonner age — the persons whose faith and feats 
are recorded in the subsequent verses of the 
cha])ter. In the book of Revelation “ four- 
and-twenty elders” are a symbolic class of 
worshippers round the throne in heaven. (See 
Bishop, Cou^x’IL.) 

ELEALEH (Num. xxxii. 3, 37) — a city of 
the Amorites assigned to the tribe of Reuben. 
It is denounced in the prophecies, among the 
cities of Moab (Isa. xv. 4; Jer. xlviii. 34). 
And to this day the ruins of a town are seen 
between 1 and 2 miles north-cast of Heshbon, 
that still retain tlie name of Ji^leale or El-Aal. 

ELEAZAR — God the helper. 1. (Num. xx. 
28) The third Son of Aaron (Exod. vi. 23), and 
his successor in the office of high priest, which 
he held for u])wards of 20 yeai's, and his family 
after him, till the time of Eli. Nadab anil 
Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar, together with 
their father Aaron, were consecrated to the 
sacerdotal office. The first two were struck 
dead for a particular sin. (See Abihu.) 

Eleazar, being the eldest surviving son, suc- 
ceeded his father, and was himself succeeded 
by his eldest son Phinehas, according to the 
covenant (Num. xxv. 12, 13). The office con- 
tinued in Eleazar’s line through seven succes* 
sions, and then passed into the line of Ithamsu', 
in the person of Eli. who was both high priest 
and judge. In Itnamar’s line it continued 
until the reign of Saul, who caused Abimelech 
to be slain, and probably transferred the 
priesthood to Zadok, who was of the line of 
Phinehas; for in David’s time we find the 
249 
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priesibood sustained jointly by Zadok and 
Abiathar, who was of Ithamar’s family (2 
Sam. XX. 25). Afterwards Abiathar was 
deposed (1 Ki. ii. 27), and Zadok sustained the 
office alone; and the succession continued in 
his line thenceforward until the captivity. 
(See Abiathab.) 

Abiathar received the title of high priest 
after his deposition (1 Ki. iv. 4), but it was 
nothing more than nominal ; it could only have 
been a secondary rank, such as Zephaniah held 
(Jer. lii. 24). Why the sacerdotal succession 
' was transferred from Elcazar to Ithamar we are 
not informed ; but we are told why it reverted 
to the family of Fdeazar, (1 Sam. ii. 27, &c.) 

2. (1 Chr. xi. 12) A warrior of distinguished 
courage, two of whose exploits are recorded, 1 
Chr. xi. 11-18 and 2 Sam. xxiii. 9. 

3. (1 Sam. vii. 1) The son of Abinadab, to 
whose care the ark was committed when it was 
sent back by the Philistines. 

EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL-(7orZ-(?oc/ of Israel 
(Gen. xxxiii. 20). The word El is from a 
Hebrew word signifying an object of adoration. 
It is most frecmently used of God, but is 
applied both to Jehovah and to heathen gods. 
It ehters into the composition of a variety of 
words, to which it gives a highly significant 
meaning, — as El-Bethel, Daniel, Jabneel, 
Othniel, Peniel, &c. (See Eloi.) 

El-Bethel— Z/ ic God of Bethel (Gen. xxxv. 
7)— the same with Bethel. (See Bethel.) 

ELECT (1 Pet. i. 2), ELECTION (Eom. 
ix. 11). Both in the Old and New Testament 
a class of persons is spoken of as the “ elect,” 
“mine elect” (Isa. Ixv. 9), “the elect” (Matt, 
xxiv. 22), “ his elect ” (Mark xiii. 27), “ his 
own elect” (Luke xviii. 7), “God’s elect” 
Rom. yiii. 33; Titus i. 1), “ the elect of God” 
Col. iii. 12). ^ So also in the New Testament 
a corresponding phrase often occurs, “ elected 
together with you ” (1 Pet. v. 1.3), “ the purpose 
of God, according to election ” (Rom. ix. 11), 
“ election of grace ” (Rom. xi. 5), “ election of 
God” (1 Thess. i. 4), “calling and election” 
(2 Pet. i. 10). These terms, in their various 
connections, involve a very important and 
interesting doctrine, concerning which Chris- 
tians are much divided in opinion. It is 
evidently a matter of mere revelation, and 
many of the reasonings and inferences of men 
are therefore likely to be very vain and 
erroneous. “ The counsel of the Lord, that 
shall stand ” (Prov. xix. 21). And we may bo 
fuUy assured that in his counsel there is 
nothing inconsistent with the infinitely perfect 
attributes of his character, or with the free 
agency and responsibility of man. The term 
is applied in three distinct senses. 

1. Individuals are elected by God to some 
special work, as was Cyrus and the apostles of 
our Lord. 

2. Communities are elected to national bless- 
ing, as were the Jews. 

3. Persons are elected in God’s sovereign 

to eternal life, who are “ chosen in 
Christ before the foundation of the world.” in 
order to be holy and without blame before nim. 
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Elect lady (2 John 1). Whether this title 
is applied by John to some eminent Christian 
woman, or whether it was a figurative exiues- 
sion, denoting a Cliristian church, has been 
disputed. If a person is meant, the phrase 
may signify either the elect Kuria or the 
lady Eclecta: the former is the most likely 
supposition. 

ELEMENTS (Gal. iv. 3, 9), elsewhere ren- 
dered “rudiments” (Col. ii. 8, 20), or the first 
principles of an art or science, is a term applied 
to the ceremonial ordinances of the Mosaic 
law, which were worldly, weak, and beggarly, 
inasmuch as they consisted very much in 
outward or worldly observances (Heb. ix. 1), 
and were of temporary and partial service 
when compared with the disclosures of grace 
and mercy which they were designed to shadow 
forth. In the case of the Colossians, probably 
these rudiments of the world embraced the 
doctrines of some vain and deceitful philosophy. 
The word has also a material sense in 2 Pet. 
iii. 10, where we read, “ The elements shall 
melt with fervent heat, the earth also, and the 
works that are therein, shall be burnt up.” 
In this verse it has been su])posed to signify 
the component parts of which the physical 
universe is composed, and which, in ancient 
philosophy, were thought to be four, — fire, air, 
earth, and water. But as heat cannot well be 
said to melt itself, the alliisiori may be to the 
heavenly bodies. (Sec Colossians.) 

ELI — exalted (1 Sam. ii. 11)— a descendant 
of Ithamar, the fourth son of Aaron, and 
successor of Abdon as high priest and judge 
of Israel. In consequence of his negligence 
or injudicious management of his two sons, 
lfox)hni and Phinehas, he suffered severe 
chastisement. These young men seem to have 
been spoiled by iiatemal indulgence ; for when 
they offended deeply their father spoke softly 
unto them. Samuel was directed to disclose 
to Eli the judgments that would come upon 
his family (1 Sam. iii. 13, 14), chiefly because 
of his neglect of paternal duty. The old man 
received the inteUigence with remarkable sub- 
mission ; but it was not until twenty-seven years 
after that God fulfilled his threatenings. His 
two sons were both slain in the same battle with 
the Philistines, into whose hands the ark of 
God fell. The aged priest, then in his ninety- 
eighth year, was so overwhelmed when these 
calamities were made known to him, that he 
fell backward from his seat, and broke his 
neck. Eli was a good man, though wanting 
in firmness to his ovm household. His heart 
trembled for the ark of God, and the news 
of its capture hastened his death. He had 
governed the Hebrews in all their concerns, 
civil and religious, for the long period of forty 
years (1 Sam. iv. 18). 

ELI — my God. (See Eloi.) 

ELIAB (1 Sara. xvii. 28)— the eldest son of 
Jesse (1 Sam. xvil 13)', and a man of angry 
and envious temper, c.3 appears from his treat- 
ment of his brother David. 

ELIAKIM. 1. (2 Ki. xviii. 18) An officer 
in the court of Hezekiah, king of Judah, and 
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one of the commissioners appointed to treat 
with the king of Assyria, who had laid siege 
to Jerusalem. We have a minute and deeply 
interesting account of the whole scene, 2 Ki. 
xviii. and xix. 

2. (2 Ki. xxiii. 34) Son and successor of 
Josiah, king of J udah. His name was changed 
to J ehoiakim. (See J ehot akim. ) 

ELIAS. (See Elijah.) 

ELIASHIB (Neh. xiii. 4) — an officer of the 
temple. To oblige Tobiah, a relative, he took 
the stores out of one of the courts of the 
temple, and fitted it up for Tobiah’s lodgings. 
As soon as Nehemiah knew of it, he caused 
all Tobiah’s furniture to be cast out, the apart- 
ments to be thoroughly cleansed, and the stores 
to be returned. 

ELIEZER — Ood'shclp (Gen. xv. 2) — a name 
of frequent occurrence in the Old Testament. 
The most distinguished person who bore it was 
Abraham’s steward and confidential servant 
(Gen. xxiv. 2). Abraham calls him the “stew- 
ard of my house,” or literally, “ son of posses- 
sion of my house,” and speaks of him as his 
heir — as the “son of his house” — his heir-at- 
law. These words do not imply that he was 
“bom” in Abraham’s house, as our version 
has it, for he is called “ Eliezer of Damascus.” 
Probably he was a near relative or kinsman, 
and some are inclined to identify him with 
Lot. 

ELTHLT — God Jehovah (Job xxxii. 2)— a 
friend of Job, and a kind of arbiter in the 
controversy between him and three of his 
acqiiaintances who had come to sympathize 
with him in his calamities. Elihu regarded 
both parties as in the wrong — .Job, for justify- 
ing himself rather than God ; and his three 
friends, for their unfair or unsatisfactory mode 
of answering the afliicted patriarch. Elihu 
was the youngest of them all. He is called ! 
the Buzite, from Buz, the place of his nativ- 
ity, probably a city of Idumea, as were also 
Dedan and Teman (Jer. xxv. 23 ; xlix. 7, 8 ; 
Ezek. xxv. 13). The ground taken by the 
three friends of Job rt\sp(‘cting the cause of 
his calamities was, that his jirofcssions of piety 
were hypocritical ; and these were God’s judg- 
ments upon him for his sins. Elihu shows 
that this inference of theirs was rash and 
unauthorized, and proceeded from a limited 
view of God’s providential dispensations. He 
censures many of the feelings and expressions 
into which Job had been betrayed by the 
taunts and reproaches of his visitors ; ana then 
nuts him in remembrance of the infinite attri- 
butes of the Divine Being as a ground of 
aubrnission and confidence. The soothing, yet 
faithful and honest discourse of Elihu is 
finely contrasted with the sharp and severe 
language of the other three ; and especially 
are his wisdom, piety, benevolence, and 
sympathy admirable, when we consider his 
youth and the character and standing of 
those whom he addressed (Job xxxiii 23, 24). 
(See J< B.) 

^ ELIJAH — God Jehovah, Concerning the 
lineage and early life of this distinguished 
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prophet, the Tishbite, the Scriptures give tw 
no information. We are told that he was a 
native of Gilead, a country on the eastern 
bank of the Jordan. He is first introduced 
suddenly to our notice as bearing an awful 
message from God to Ahab, the king of Israel. 
Ahab, having abandoned the worship of 
Jehovah, and paid homage to idols, had in- 
duced the great bulk of the nation to imitate 
his example. The prophet is commanded to 
bear to him the terrible tidings that he and 
his people would be visited with the scourge of 
famine : “As the Lord God of Israel liveth, 
before whom I stand, there shall be neither 
dew nor rain these years, ])ut according to my 
word” (1 Ki. xvii. 1). We learn from the 
New Testament that the drought lasted three 
years and six months (Jjuke iv. 25 ; Jas. v. 17). 
The drought extended to surrounding coun- 
tries, for the famine prevailed in Zarephath, a 
city of Zidon, in the country of Phoenicia, 
which lay to the north-west of Canaan. And 
Josephus gives an extract from an ancient 
historian, whicli speaks of a drought that 
prevailed over all that land for one entire 
year ; and this took place under the reign of 
a king who was contemporary with Ahab. 
Elijah having delivered this message, at God’s 
command went and hid himself by the brook 
Cherith, where God promised to protect and 
feed him. (Hee Cherith.) In this retreat he 
was fed by the ravens, and the brook would 
supply him with drink. But a question has 
been raised whether the original word, orehim, 
denotes literally the birds known by that 
name. Various opinions have been advanced 
on the subject. Some commentators affirm 
that they were angels who had assumed the 
appearance of ravens ; others, that they were 
merchants, in proof (jf which Ezek. xxvii. 27 
is referred to, because the same word is there 
employed to denote merchandise ; others, that 
they were Arabians; and some, that they 
were the inhabitants of a town called Arabah 
(Josh. XV. 6; and xviii. 18). The first theory 
sufficiently refutes itself. 'I’hat they were 
merchants, or even individuals, seems highly 
improbable; for had they been individuafa 
God would not have spoken of them so enig- 
matically. And, besides, it is to be borne in 
mind that Ahab had sought Elijah through 
every nation and kingdom, and it is therefore to 
be expected that he would first make a vigilant 
search for him in his own dominions. In these 
circumstances it is very unlikely that there 
would be any persons found, so far raised 
above the fear of the king’s command, as to 
conceal the man whom the monarch deemed 
his greatest enemy; more especially since all 
must have known that their present distress 
had come upon them through the instru- 
mentality of Elijah. So that we appear to 
be shut up to the conclusion that the orebim 
were literally ravens. Such, too, is the trans- 
lation of Aquila, S^machus, Theodotion, 
Septuagint and other ancient versions, with 
only one exception. To the supposition that 
ravens were employed, it has b^n objected 
251 
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birds unclean according to tbe law (Lev. 
xi. 15) could not be used in imnistering to God’s 
servant. But the law did not pronibit any- 
one from using food that had been borne on 
the back of a camel or horse, both of which 
are unclean for food according to the law. 
"When it is said, “The ravens brought him 
bread and flesh in the morning, and bread 
and flesh in the evening,” it is not meant 
that they served him on these occasions w ith 
a meal of cooked food, but only that they 
brought provision periodically, consisting of 
animal and vegetable food, which, by means of 
a fire of dry wood, Elijah might easily prepare 
for his own use. 

As most of the streams in Palestine were 
only wdnter torrents, dried up in a very 
early part of the summer, Cherith soon 
shared the fate of others deijending upon 
the rainy season. It is simply stated (1 Ki. 
xvii. 7) that “ after awhile,” or as it is 
rendered in the margin, “ at the end of 
days,” the brook dried up. The waters of 
Cherith having failed, God commanded Elijah 
to seek another abode {1 Ki. xvii. 8, 9). 
Elijah set out at once upon his journey, 
attended as it must have been with con- 
siderable danger, for he required to jiass 
through the territories of Ahab, in his 
way to Zarephath, which lay on the north- 
west of Galilee, between T'yre and Sidon. 
Having arrived at the gate of the city, he saw 
the woman gathering sticks whom God had 
pointed out as his benefactress, having very 
probably marked her present occupation as 
the sign by which she was to be recognized (see 
Mark xi. 1-6, and Luke xxii. 7-13). Elijah, 
thirsty from his long journey, having saluted 
her, requested that she would give him a little 
water to drink. And as she was going for the 
water, he called after her, saying, “Bring me 
also a morsel of bread in thine hand.” But 
she assured him in the most solemn manner 
that she had no food in her possession, with 
the exception of a handful of meal and a 
little oil, which she was just preparing to 
dtess for her only son and herself, as the 
last diet they had any prospect of enjoying, 
after which they anticipated nothing but star- 
vation and death. Nothing shaken in his 
faith that God would prove true to his wwd, 
the prophet insisted that she would comply 
with his request, and supply him with the 
refreshment he needed, even before she or her 
son tasted of it ; and for her encouragement 
he assured her, upon the authority of God, 
that her small store should not fail till God 
had sent rain upon the earth. The woman 
believed him, did as she was commanded, 
and realized all that was promised, “for 
the meal wasted not, neither did the cruse 
of^ oil fail” (1 Ki. xvii. 16). But while 
this small family was enjoyini^ comparative 
prosperity in the midst of umversal desola- 
tion, a aark cloud was at the same moment 
euspended over them. The widow’s only 
son fell sick and died. This sad catastrophe 
she virtually charged upon the prophet, 
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under the impression, perhaps, that as he 
had been instrumental in causing the drought, 
with all its fearful consequences, he haa 
nourished her and her son only that a more 
terrible visitation might fall upon them. 
The man of God stayed not to expostulate 
with her regarding her mistake, but imme- 
diately took the^ corpse of the youth into his 
own chamber, laid him upon his own bed, and 
having stretched himself upon the lifeless body 
three times, he cried unto the Lord, and the 
young life was restored. 

The prophet having lived in quiet retirement 
for a considerable time, is again called into active 
service (IKi. xvii. 1,2). The phrase, “after 
many days,” refers to the time that the prophet 
had lived with the widow at Zarephath, and 
“ in the third year” refers to the period of the 
drought. Commentators have found some 
difficulty in attempting to reconcile the ap- 
parent discrepancy between the language of 
the historian (1 Ki. xviii. 1 ) and of our Saviour 
(Luke iv. 25) and the apostle James (Jas. v. 
17), the two latter defining the time to be 
three years and six months, while the former 
speaks of Elijah as leaving the wddow's house in 
the third year, after which oidy a short period 
elapsed till rain fell abundantly. But the 
form of expression, “in the third year,” 
both in Hebrew and Latin, means, “after 
the third year,” or sometime between the 
third and fourth year. 'J’liough neither dew 
nor rain had moistened the earth for that 
long i)eiiod, in consequence of which a sore 
famine prevailed over all the land, but 
])re^^Red with special severity upon Samaria 
(1 Ki. xviii. 3), the heart of the king re- 
mained unmoved by the judgment, yea, he 
even apxiears to have increased in obduracy 
111 projjortion to the extent of his sufferings. 
Ilis chief concern seems to have been how to 
save his horses and mules alive, heedless of the 
multitude of human beings that must have 
been perishing from hunger (1 Ki. xviii. 5). 
Yet in the court of this idolatrous monarch 
there was a most devoted servant of God, 
named Obadiah, steward of his house. Now 
Ahab proiioscd to his steward that they 
should scour the land, each taking a dif- 
ferent direction, and go through the whole 
of it in cpiest of any fountains and brooks 
which were not yet dried up, that they 
might obtain provender for the famishing 
animals. As these arrangements were being 
made at the palace in Samaria, the word of the 
Lord came to Elijah, commanding him to go 
and show himself to Ahab, and promising that 
He would send rain upon the earth. And as 
1 he was going, in obedience to the command, he 
I met Obadiah, who apiiears to have set out a 
little before the king (1 Ki. xviii. 16). When 
Obadiah saw Elijah he at once recognized him; 
and having prostrated himself at the seer’s 
feet, he exclaimed, “ Art thou my lord 
Elijah ? ” The prophet requested Obadiah to 
go and tell Ahab that he was at hand (1 
Ki. xviiL 9, 10). Knowing what search 
had been made for the prophet at home and 
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abroad, Obadiah scrupled to obey Elijah, be- 
lieving that God would exercise the greatest 
care over him — ^would, if he saw any evil 
about to befall him, remove him away, no one 
knowing whither, referring no doubt to the 
sudden and mysterious manner in which Elijah 
had disappeared at the commencement of the 
drought. And should he inform the king 
that he had seen Elijah, and the king be 
unable to find him, his life would be sacrificed 
for the i^rophet’s. But Elijah having assured 
him that he might dread no harm, as he would 
certainly that day stand before Ahab, he com- 
j)lied with his re(iuest and informed the king. 
On receiving this intelligence, Ahab went to 
meet JClijah, and at once charged him as 
the cause of the present misery. Elijah 
promj)tly retorted, that not he, but the 
king himself had brought upon himself and 
his people this dreadful calamity, by for- 
saking God and serving Baalim. The 
divine messenger also proposed to prove the 
accusation in a manner that w'ould be satisfac- 
tory to both parties, and impressive to the 
entire nation. What was proposed being 
reasonable, and Ahab no doubt having some 
idea that the return of rain was connected 
with the goodwill of Elijah, at once yielded 
assent. So Ahab sent and gathered together 
all the children of Israel at mount Carmel, 
and also the prophets of Baal, in number 450. 
But though Elijah desired that the prophets 
of the groves should also be called to the 
scene, they did not appear. Very probably 
as they ate at the table of Jezebel, and were 
under her authority, she w’ould not permit 
them to attend ; having, perhaps, some dread 
of the result, and unwilling that her faiJi in 
her gods should be put to so severe a test. 
(See Grove.) The scene is suldime, the one 
champion against hundreds on ('armel! 

Wlien the people and the priests of Baal 
Had assembled, Elijah rebuked them in cut- 
ting terms for their want of decision as to 
whether J ehovah or Baal ought to be served. 
He then proposed that two bullocks should 
be provided, and that each party should take 
one — the i^rophets of Baal, on the jmrt of 
their god, and he on the part of Jehovah; and 
that, having each cut their bullock in pieces, 
and laid it upon the wood on the altar, without 
I)uttin" any tire under it, they should call 
upon their god, and he would invoke Jehovah; 
the test being that he who answered their sup- 
plications by sending fire to consume the sac- 
rifice, should he held as the true God. To this 
proposal the people readily assented. And as 
there was only one prophet of God present, 
and the prophets of Baal were numerous, 
being 450 men, Elijah proposed that they 
ehould make the first experiment. So, having 
dressed their bullock and placed it upon the 
altar, they presented prayers to their god from 
morning until noon, cr3ring, “O Baal, hear 
us.” But there was no answer. And they 
leaped upon the altar which they had made 
fl Ki. xviii. 26). or as it is rendered in the 
margin, “they leaped up and down at the 


altar.” Tlxe Septu^nt renders it, “ran 
round the altar,” leaping up and down. Then 
“Elijah mocked them, and said. Cry aloud; 
for he is a god : either he is talking, or he is 

E ursuing, or he is in a journey, or perad venture 
e sleepeth, and must be awaked And they 
cried aloud, and cut themselves, after their 
manner, with knives and lancets, till the blood 
gushed out ui)on them” (1 Ki. xviii. 27, ^). 
When the day had nearly passed away, and 
the time of the evening sacrifice drew nigh, 
Elijah called the people near liim. He then 
erected the altar of God, by setting up twelve 
stones, representing the twelve tribes of Israel, 
and dug a trench round about them; and 
having arranged the wood upon the altar, and 
laid the sacrifice upon it, ne requested the 
people to fill four barrels with water, and pour 
it upon the sacrifice and the wood. This wfis 
done three times, till the water filled the trench 
that was about the altar; and tlms it wa.s 
made evident that there could be no fire 
secreted among the wood. Everything being 
in readines.s, Elijah presented a very remark- 
able prayer. The result was instantaneous; 
“ Then the fire of the Lord fell, and consumed 
tlie burnt sacrifice, and the wood, and the 
stones, and the dust, and licked up the water 
that wa.s in the tiench. And when all the 
people saw it, they fell on their faces; and 
they said, the I^ord, ho is the God ; the Lord, 
he is the God. And Elijah said unto them, 
Take the prophets of Baal; let not one of 
them escape. And they took them; and 
Elijah brought them down to the brook 
Kishon, and slew them there” (1 Ki. xviii. 
36-40). Whether Elijah had any special com- 
munication from God regarding these idolaters 
we are not informed ; but in putting them to 
death he acted according to the xdain letter of 
the law (Dent. \iii. 5; xviii. 20). 

Judgment being executed iqxon God’s ene- 
mies, Elijah expected a return of His favour 
to the nation. In confident anticipation that 
his prayer would be heard before it was pre- 
sented, he assured Ahab that he might go up 
to his tent and refresh himself, for there would 
soon be abundance of rain : himself, in the 
meantime, retiring to the mount to pray for it 
(Jas. V. 18). Having iraxdored God, ne sent 
liis servant up to the toj) of the hill to look 
towards the sea for some indication of the 
answer ; but there was no aj^parent response. 
In full confidence, however, that rain would 
come, and that sjxeedily, he sent him again, 
until the seventh time, when he returned with 
the joyful tidings that a cloud, no bigger than 
a man’s hand, was rising out of the Mediter- 
ranean. Satisfied that his prayer was now 
granted, he commissioned his servant to tell 
Ahab that he should without delay prepare 
to go down, lest the rain might hinder nim ; 
for rain often falls in such copiousness in the 
East as to render travelling impossible. Mean- 
while the little cloud, driven by the wind, 
soon covered the face of the sk}^ and the rain 
poured down in torrents. (See Cloud.) 

The enraged Jezebel now sent a message to 
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EHjah, assuring him that she had tahen an oath 
that by that hour on the following day he should 
be as one of the slain prophets ; and the man 
who had boldlijr faced an an^ king, terrified 
by the threateni^ of this wicked woman, arose 
and fled for his life. He came to Beer>sheba, 
a town situated at the south-west extremity of 
Judah. There he left his servant, but went 
himself a day’s journey into the Arabian desert. 
Fatigued with his journey, and downcast in 
spirit, he sat down under a juniper tree, and 
in a morbid moment requested that God would 
take away his life. But while he lay and slept 
under the juniper tree, an angel was commis- 
sioned to bear food to him. Twice was he 
aroused from slumber to partake of the food 
that was thus supplied. Kefreshed by such a 
banquet, he went on in the strength of it forty 
days and nights, till he came unto Horeb, the 
mount of God (1 Ki. xix. 1-8). Over what 
space the prophet travelled during these forty 
days we are not told. The language of the 
passage would lead us to suppose that he spent 
forty days in travelling from Beer-sheba to 
Horeb ; but the distance is not so great that 
such a period could be occupied in going over it. 
Having arrived at Horeb, the scene of the 
old legislation, he went into a cave and lodged 
there. Not long had the prophet been in that 
lonely situation till the voice of God was heard 
addressing him in the language of reproof, — 
‘^Whatdoest thou here, Elijah?” To which 
he replies, that zeal for the honour of God had 
revoked the wrath of his countrymen against 
im; that the children of Israel had already 
demolished the altars of Jehovah and slain his 
prophets, he only having escaped destruction, 
and his life being daily sought. The Lord 
commanded him to go and “stand upon the 
mount before the Lord,” that he might receive 
fresh manifestations of liis power and mercy: 
and as Elijah was preparing to obey, the Lord 
passed by, and a dreadful wind, and earth- 
quake, and fire shook the mount, and seemed to 
convulse Nature to her very centre. These 
were succeeded by a calm, wlien a gentle voice 
fell upon the ear of the alarmed prophet; on 
hearing which, Elijah wrapped his face in his 
mantle, and went and stood in the mouth of the 
cave, when God again addressed him. Having 
repeated the former reproof, and. Elijah having 
returned the same answer, God commanded 
him to return to the scene of duty ; to go by 
the way of Damascus and anoint Hazael king 
over Syria, Jehu king over Israel, and Elisha 
prophet in his own room, who would com- 

C ’ ‘ ! the work of reformation which he had 
n. And to check his desjponding fears, 
and encourage his heart, God informs him that 
the state of religion was not at such a low ebb 
as he supposed ; for even at that moment, in 
degenerate Israel, there were 7,000 men who 
haid not bowed the knee to Baal. So he de- 
parted and found Elisha in the field ploughing 
with oxen, cast his mantle over him, and very 
probably accompanied the act with some words 
which are not recorded. Be that, however, as 
it may, Elisha understood what was meant by 
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the act, for he left the oxen and went after 
Elijahj (1 Ki. xix.) But the anointiug of the 
two kings was deferred by Elijah and per- 
formed by Elisha some years after. (See 2ICi. 
viii. 7-15; ix. 1.) 

About two years after these events took 
place Elijah was sent by God to Ahab to 
reprove him for his sin, and foretell his 
doom, for having fraudulently seized the vine- 
yard of Nabotii whom Jezebel had put to 
death because he refused to part with his 
paternal inheritance. Elijah found the king 
in the vineyard of which he had just taken 
possession. The sight of the man of God 
ajipears to have excited in the guilty mind of 
Ahab dreadful apprehensions, for he exclaimed, 
“Hast thou found me. O mine enemy?” As 
it is not probable that the king had seen Elijah 
from the time that he had witnessed the dis- 
pleasure of God manifested through Elijah 
against the idolatrous priests, he might natu- 
rally congratulate himself that lie had been 
freed from all further annoyance by the prompt 
and decided measures adopted by his wife (1 
Ki. xix. 2, 3). But Elijah’s appearance under 
such circumstances very naturally called to 
recollection the past transactions of mount 
Carmel, together with the bloody tragedy that 
had ju.st been completed. Elijah assured him 
that since he had given himself over to all 
manner of iniquity, God would visit him with 
a corresponding punishment ; and that the 
vengeance of Jehovah would descend not only 
upon himself, but even upon his posteiity. 
When the drought was brought upon the laud 
Ahab’s heart remained unmoved ; but on the 
announcement of tliis judgment, which was 
more personal, his spirit was somewhat sub- 
dued, and he gave evidence for a time of a 
sincere penitence, in consequence of which 
judgment wa.s deferred in Ahab's day, but 
afterwards inflicted. 

Ahab having been slain in battle three years 
afterwards, his son Ahaziah, who reigned hi his 
stead, having fallen from the roof of his palace, by 
which he was severely injured, sent to the god of 
Ekron to inquire if he should recover. Elijah, 
on being directed by God, met the messengers 
of the king, and sent them back to their master 
to inquire if it was because there was no God in 
Israel that he consulted the gods of the heathen ; 
and at the same tune to intimate to Ahaziah 
that his present malady should certainly ter- 
minate in death. Ahaziah, surprised at the 
speedy return of his servants, as well as at the 
message which they bore, and perceiving by 
their description of their informer that he was 
Elijah, sent a cajdain with fifty men to take 
him. But when the company had reached the 
summit of the hill on which Elijah was seated, 
and the captain had delivered the message in 
the king’s name, Elijah prayed to God, who 
sent fire from heaven which consumed both the 
officer and his company. This being reported 
to the king, a second i)arty was despatched, 
who shared a similar fate. But the king being 
set upon the destruction of the prophet, sent a 
third company. On coming into his presence, 
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its captain fell down at the feet of the man of 
God, and inmlored that Elijah would spare 
their life. The Lord then said to Elijah 
that he might accompany these men, and 
solemnly assure the king that the prediction 
already announced should be duly verified: 
“And he died according to the word of the 
Lord which he spake by Elijah.” 

But the time of the prophet’s sojourn upon 
earth, and the termination of his labour, were 
drawing to a close. Or the eve of his departure 
he paid his last visit to the various seminaries 
of prophetic instruction. (See School. ) Both 
the fact of Elijah’s departure and the mode 
of it appear to have been made known to 
Elisha, and to the students attending these 
schools. From whatever motive we are not 
told, Elijah requested once and again that 
Elisha would leave him while he went to visit 
the colleges at Bethel and Jericho, and when 
he went from them to the banks of the 
Jordan. But as Elisha declared his fixed 
purpose in no case to leave him, they went on 
together. On leaving Jericho, fifty of the 
young men, “ sons of the pro])hcts,” who had 
no doubt received much benefit from his pious 
counsels, followed them at a distance, and 
beheld the two prophets advance towards 
J ordan. Elijah took his mantle and smote the 
waters, and they divided, so that both went 
over on dry CTound. Having crossed the 
river, Elijah asked Elisha what he should do 
for him before ho was finally separated from 
him. Elisha requested that a double portion 
of his sx)irit might rest ui)on him. Elijah 
assured him that, though the recpiest v/as great, 

et it would be granted if Klisha should witness 

is translation. And while they were earnestly 
engaged in conversation, a chariot of fire with 
horses of fire ai)peared, and j)arted them, and 
Elijah was taken uj) by a wliirlwind into heaven. ' 
Elisha saw it, and cried, “ My father, my 
father ! the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof ; ” and he saw him no more (2 Ki. ii. 
1 - 12 ). 

About seven years after the ascension of 
Elijah a letter is said to have come from him 
to Jehoram, king of Judah, reproving him for 
his gross wickedness (2 Chr. xxi, 12-15). Various 
conjectures have been advanced regarding this 
letter, whether it was written by the prophet 
before or after his ascension, or whether Elijah 
should not be read I'llisha. Josephus and 
others imagine that this writing was indited in 
heaven, where Elijah now \vas, and sent to 
J ehorain by the ministry of angels. But there 
is no reason to suppose that so singular a 
miracle was wrought in favour of an idolatrous 
prince, who had Moses and the prophets, 
which, in our Saviour’s opinion, were sufhcient 
to instruct him in all points necessary to salva- 
tion, and needed not any additional writing to 
be sent him from the other world. Others, 
therefore, are of opinion that this letter was 
written before Elijah’s ascension into heaven. 
Boothroyd, in his translation of 2 Chr. xxi. 12. 
instead of Elijah, actually reads Elisha, and 
adds, that this correction seems absolutely 
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necessary, though not confirmed, perhaps, by 
any one MS. or ancient version. 

The last two verses of the Old Testament 
contain a promise that Elijah should again 
appear, in the character of a reformer, imme- 
diately preceding the public appearance of the 
Messiah (Mai. iv. 5, 6). That the Jews ex- 
pected a literal accomplishment of the predic- 
tion of the re-appearance of the great reformer, 
and that they hM pretty accurate ideas as to 
the time when that event should take place, 
seems evident from John i. 21. But that the 
prediction had its fulfilment in the appearance 
of John the Baptist seems obvious from Luke 
i. 17, and also from our Saviour’s own words 
to his disciples in descending from the mount 
of transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 10-13). Elijah 
came also on another occasion. He descended 
from heaven in comi)any with Moses, and held 
converse with Jesus on the summit of the 
mount concerning his decease. 

Elijah was indeed a hero of wild energy 
and indomitable courage. He appears all at 
once on the scene of action, as if he had dropt 
from heaven ; and his work and warfare being 
over, he rose again in majesty to his native 
skies. This mighty seer apj^ears to have had 
little in common with ordinary humanity. 
He lived above it in lofty nobility. He moved 
through the world like a supernatural visitant 
who had but one errand by which his whole 
being was absorbed. He never stooped from 
his exalted sphere; the burden of the Lord 
pressed so heavily on his si)irit that it gave to 
his entire aspect and attitude an unapproach- 
able sublimity. He snoke in tones of tliunder 
to a guilty people, ana his brow seems to have 
carried up^m it the lowering terrors of divine 
indignation. He caught, without shrinking, 
the bolt from the thunder-cloud, and hurled it 
in God's name at Ahab and his kingdom. The 
one passion of his heart was jealousy for the 
Lord of hosts, for the maintenance of his 
honour and worship. His visit to Horeb re- 
kindled his zeal, for there the law had been given 
which he strove to defend. Moses was severe, 
Elijah Avas stern ; the one was a man, the other 
like a demigod; a^vful in his sympathy, and 
unearthly in his attachments ; a stranger to all 
the minor realities and associations of every- 
day life. And as there was so little of man 
about this living receptacle of inspired energy 
and vehemence, he needed not to put off a 
body already spiritualized by the burning soul 
within it ; but, in a chariot formed of kindred 
flame, he ascended at once into the joy of his 
Lord. 

ELIM (Exod. XV. 27)— the second station 
of the Hebrew host after they had crossed the 
Bed Sea. It ha I twelve fountains and seventy 
pahn trees. It is sui)posed to be connected 
with the Wady Ghurimdel. 

ELIMELECH-/«// Godrnig {Rnth i. 2)— a 
Bethlehemite, and the husband of Naomi, 
Buth’s mother-in-law. 

EIJPHAZ— 7/iy God's strength {Job ii. 11)— 
one of the three friends of Job who came to 
sympathize with him in his calamities. He is 
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called the Temanite, probably because he was 
a native of Teman. a country of Idumea, 
Settled by one of. the descendants of Esau 
<Gen. xxxvi. 10, 11 : comp. Jer. xlix. 7, 20 ; 
Ezek. XXV. 13 ; Amos i. 11, 12 ; Obad. 8, 9). 
EUphaz seems to have been the eldest of J ob*s 
friends, and he is the first of them to com- 
mence the conversation with the afflicted 
])atriarch. He falls into tlie great blunder 
common to them all — that of simposin" that 
some gross enormities of which Job had been 
guilty were the causes of his fearful ]>iinish- 
ment. The style of Eliphaz is bold ^ and 
gra.phic, especially in describing the divine 
holiness and majesty (Job iv. 12-17). 

ELISABETH — oath of God (Luke i. 5)- 
the wife of Zacharias, and greatly distinguished 
as the mother of John the Baptist. She was 
a descendant of Aaron ; and of her and of 
her husband this exalted character is ipven by 
the evangelist— “They were both righteous 
before God, walking in all the commandments 
and ordinances of the I/ord blameless.” The 
name is the same as Klisheba, the wife of 
Aaron, after whom she may have been named. 
(See Zachabias.) 

ELISHA — God^s salvation — the son of Sha- 
phat, the disciple and successor of Elijah—was 
a native of Abel-meholah, a village belonging 
to the tribe of Issachar in Galilee. He Avas 
taken from the plough and appointed by Elijah 
to be his successor, for, directed by God, Elijah 
found him in the held and threw his mantle 
over him. ^ Elisha ran after liim and entreated 
that he might be allowed to go and bid fare- 
well to his father and mother ; but on receiving 
an enigmatical answer from him, he slew a 
yoke of oxen, boiled their flesh with the in- 
struments with which they were ploughing, 
and feasted the people. After whicn he went 
and ministered unto Elijah (1 Ki. xix. 16 to 
the end). He was with him in his last journey 
to the schools at Bethel and Jericho, and when 
he crossed the J ordan. He saw his transla- 
tion, caught his falling mantle, and received a 
double portion of his spirit. When he returned 
from witnessing the ascension of his jiredeces- 
sor, the young men who had accompanied the 
prophets from Jericho saw Elisha approach 
the banks of Jordan, take the mantle from 
his shoulders and smite the waters, saying, 
“Where is the God of Elijah?” And when 
the Waters parted asunder, so that he passed 
over on dry ground, they said, “ The spirit of 
Elijah doth rest n^xm Elisha.” Though 
these young men had seen Elijah caught 
up from the earth, they doubted wliether he 
were really taken up to glory, but thought 
that the Spirit of the Lord had snatched him 
away, and left him upon some distant hill or 
in some remote valley. Under this impression 
they requested Elisha to allow them to send fifty 
litipng men in search of the absent prophet. 
Elisha at first refused, but being importuned, 
he yielded to their solicitations. They went 
and sought diligently, but in vain. 

While Elisha remained at Jericho the in- 
habitanta presented a petition to him, that he 
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would put forth his power and sweeten the 
sprint round their city, for “ the water was 
naught, and the ground barren.” In the 
means employed — casting salt into the vyater 
— there was no adaptation to the end gained, 
so that the result proved the miraculous 
interposition of God beyond all dispute. 
Elisha next seems to have retraced the circuit 
which he had lately taken in company with 
his predecessor. Having crossed the Jordan, 
he came to Jericho. Leaving Jericho, he 
passed through Bethel on his way to Carmel, 
where Elijah seems to have made his abode 
(2 Ki. iv. 25). In calling at Bethel, his object 
might be to inform the students of the pro- 
phetic seminary there that he had witnessed 
the glorious departure of Elijah to the upper 
world. That sucli a communication had been 
made by him, and that it had been indus- 
triously circulated, as it was of such a marvellous 
description, seems confirmed from the fact that 
a number of young men, deeply tainted with 
the spirit of the age, ran after Eli.sha when he 
was departing from Bethel, and mocked him, 
crying, “ Go up, thou bald-head, go up, thou 
bald-head,” referring, as is supposed, to that 
baldness on the back ])art of ttie head which 
by Orientals was considered most ignominious. 
Elisha, indignant that reproach should be thus 
cast iqion his message, or u])on the ^Master 
whom he served (Luke x. 16), turned and 
cursed them, when two she -bears rushed out 
of the woods, and tare forty and two of them 
(2 Ki. ii. 23, 24). It is supposed by some that 
these bears did not destroy the youths, but 
simply wounded them. Our English version 
reads, “tare forty and two of them,” but 
necessarily implying that death ensued. Elisha 
next w'ent to mount Carmel, and thence to 
Samaria (2 Ki. ii. 23). 

AJter the death of Ahaziah the son of Aliab, 
Jehoram his brother reij^ned in his stead. 
From the days of David till the death of 
Aliab, the king of Moab had paid tribute to 
the long of Israel. But now he threw off the 
yoke, and Jehoram, in order to punish him, re- 
solved to enter the field against him. For 
this imriiose lie obtained the alliance of the 
kings of Judah and Idumea, with all their 
forces. The confederates marched seven days 
into the wilderness of Edom, that they mignt 
to more advantage fall upon the enemy ; but 
they had nearly perished for want of water : 
so that Jehoram concluded the Lord had 
brought out these three kings into the wilder- 
ness to deliver them into the hands of the 
Moabites, Jehoshaphat, as was natural for a 
good man, inquired whether there were not a 
lirophet of the Lord to whom application 
mi^t be made in the emergency. ^ One of the 
servants of the king of Israel intimated that 
Elisha was at hand. How Elisha was induced 
to follow the armies of these kings so far into 
the desert we are not informed ; probably he 
was directed by God, that he might be present 
in their extremity, and afford them an example 
of God’s continued and benignant superin- 
tendence. The prophet, however, on being 
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consulted, indignantly told the king of Israel 
to go to the gods of his father and mother. 
But being entreated, for the sake of Jehosha- 
phat, he received the royal applicants, and 
uttered a remarkable propnecy of deliverance 
(2 Ki. pi. 1-25). 

^ On his return homo again from this expedi- 
tion, the widow of a pious prophet came to 
him, entreating his aid in a case of family 
distress, as in consequence of the death of her 
husband she was involved in debt, and being 
unable to meet the demand, her creditors had 
come to take away her two sons into bondage 
till they should discharge the obligation — a 
course permitted by the Jewish law {Lev. xxv. 
39 ; Matt, xviii. 25). ^ On inquiry, Elisha found 
that she Jiad nothing in the house of any 
worth, except a pot of oil, which was of little 
value. At the prophet’s direction she bor- 
rowed as many empty vessels from her neigh- 
bours as she could obtain. And having shut 
her door upon herself and her two sons, she 
poured out the oil into the empty vessels until 
they were all filled ; and the increase of the oil 
only stayed when she had no more vessels to 
receive it. This oil Elisha directed her to sell 
in order to pay her creditors, and to use the 
surplus of it for the benefit of her family (2 Ki. 
iv. 1-7). 

In passing from Carmel, probably to visit 
the schools of the prophets at Bethel and 
J ericho, Elisha was in the habit of calling at 
Shunem, where a woman resided, eq^ially dis- 
tinguished for her wealth and beneficence, 
who, as often as the prophet passed that way, 
made him a partaker of her hospitality, and, 
udth her husband’s concurrence, prepared a 
small apartment, such as was set apart for the 
reception of strangers, in the outer court of 
her own dwelling, and into which Elisha went 
every time he passed by the town. Elisha, 
desirous of rewarding this woman for such kind- 
ness, but finding her contented with her present 
condition, could confer no temporal favour 
upon her ; but as his servant Gehazi suggested 
that she had no child, and her husband was 
old, he promised that she should have a son, 
which promise was in duo course of time real- 
ized (2 Ki. iv. 8-17). This child, so promised 
and mven, having grown up, went out one day to 
his father while he was in the harvest field, 
and was suddenly taken ill, exclaiming in 
agony, “My head, my head.” This was 
what is called “a stroke of the sun,” which 
often terminates fatally shortly after it 
occurs. A young man, one of the servants, 
at the father’s command, carried him home to 
his mother, who nursed him upon her knees 
till noon, when he died. Having laid him on 
the prophet’s bed. and shut the door, she 
requested her husband to send one of the 
young men to saddle an ass and convey her to 
the man of God at mount Carmel. In eastern 
countries it is common for females to ride upon 
an ass, while the person who guides the animal 
goes behind and urges him forward. And 
while she was yet at a distance, Elisha saw her, 
called to his servant to meet and salute her, 
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heard lier melancholy story, at len^h resusci- 
tated her child, and delivered him to his 
mother, who, when she received him from the 
dead, fell at the prophet’s feet and bowed 
herself to the groimd (2 Ki. iv. 26-37). 

Elisha came again to Gilgal, a town belong- 
ing to the tribe of Benjamin, a little to the 
south-east of Jericho, during the time of a 
great dearth, from which the sons of the pro- 
phets suffered in common with others. Ehsha 
requested his servant to set on the large pot 
that had been formerly in use, but of late had 
been little employed, and prepare for them 
pottage. One of the young men went out to 
the field to gather herbs, and “found a wild 
vine, and gathered thereof wild gourds his 
lapful.” These gourds the young prophet, 
being ignorant of their quality, shred into 
the pot. The eaters, when the mess had 
been tasted, suddenly exclaimed, “ There 
is death in the pot;” but by putting a 
little meal into it by the prophet’s direction, 
the bad tpialities were counteracted, and they 
sustained no harm (2 Ki. iv. 38-41). At 
this time a man came from Baal-shalisha, 
and brought to Elisha bread of the first-fruits, 
twenty loaves of barley, and full ears of com 
in his scrip or garment, which Elisha ordered 
to be set before the people that they might eat. 
Gehazi expressed astonishment that his master 
should purpose to set so small a quantity of 
bread before 100 men, which would not be a 
mouthful to each. But Elisha repeated his 
injunction, and assured him, on the authority 
of God’s own word, that they should not only 
all partake of that apparently scanty supply, 
and be satisfied, but should even leave of it ; 
and so it happened accordingly (2 Ki. iv. 42-44). 

The next miracle wrought by Elisha was 
very striking, whether we consider the wonder 
itself or the manner in which it was brought 
about. The Syrians, in one of their incursions 
into the land of Israel, had carried away a 
little maid, who was taken into the house of 
the captain of the Syrian host, a man of valour, 
and held in much esteem by his master; but 
he was afflicted with that dreadful malady, 
the leprosy. It being the duty of the young 
slave to wait upon Naaman’s wife, she ex- 
pressed a desire that her master were in 
Samaria with the prophet that was there, 
for he would cure him of his leprosy. And 
there is little doubt that some of the miracles 
that had been performed by Elisha were re- 
corded by the damsel. These sayings were 
reported to the king of Syria, who urged 
Naaman to go witnout delay, ^ ivith large 
resents of gold and silver and raiment to the 
ing of Israel. The monarch wrote a letter 
with his own hand, respectfully req^uesting the 
king that he would heal Naaman of his malady. 
But the king of Israel having read the letter, 
rent his clothes, and imagined the message to 
be a device for seeking a quarrel with him. 
Elisha having heard that the king had rent 
his clothes, sent to him, sayii^, that there was 
no cause for such manifestations of grief ; for 
if Naaman should come to him he would be 
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oonviip^d tkttt there was a prophet in Israel, laid in the aitmost secrecy, unless some of his 
Immediately the Syrian officer, with all his own servants were betraying him. One of 
retinue, was at the door of the prophet’s humble his counsellors having heard, however, of 
abode, and Elisha sent him a message, with the the continuous and startling muacles .that 
injunction, *‘'G-o wash seven times in Jordan, were p^ormed by Elisha, suggested very 
and thy flesh shab come again to thee, and thou conclusively that the seer, who was ^pable 
ahalt be clean,” But such attention was not of reading the thoughts of men, vras (mite able 
what the proud captain was in the habit of to detect the secret counsels of the king, 
reoeiving, and was anything but what he had Having learned, on inquiry, that the prophet 
anticipated. Being offended, too, at the mean- was residing for th(3 time at Dothan, a town 
ness and simplicity of the remedy proposed, belonging to the tribe of Manasseh, he sent 
he went away in a rage.” One of his own some soldiers to encompass it, in order to take 
attendants ventured thus to remonstrate : “My him. The prophet’s servant saw the city 
father, if the prophet had bid thee do some surrounded with an army, and (Bxprtrsed to 
^eat thing, wouldest thou not have done it ? his master gfreat alarm. But Elisha prayed, 
how much rather, then, when he saith to thee, and the Lord opened the eyes of the young 
Wash and be clean ! ” This sage expostulation man, and he saw all the mountains round 
had the desired effect ; he went and dipt him- about covered wdth chariots and horses of fire, 
self in Jordan, according to the prophet’s direc- And when Benhadad’s army came near, Elisha 
tions, and fully realized what was promised prayed the Lord to smite them with bhndness ; 
Being now convinced that the God whom and he went out and told them that that was 
Elisha served was the only God in all the not the city they sought, but if they would 
earth, he returned again to him and intreated follow him, he would conduct them to the 
him ^ to accept something as a token of his man of whom they were in quest. So he led 
gratitude; but the prophet, though urged, them into Samaria, and then prayed the Lord 
positively refused. iNaaman then besought to open their eyes — when, lo ! they discovered 
the prophet to grant him two mules’ burden that they were in the very capital of the 
of e^h. What he designed to do with the enemy. Jehoram, in his haste to be avenged 
earth we are not informed. It is highly prob- on them, asked the proidiet, “ My father, 
able that Naaman wished to renounce so far shall I smite them? shall I smite them?” 
idolatrous worship, and that he intended to The prophet nobly refused, and spumed from 
construct an altar to Jehovah of earth taken him such a dastardly revenge (2 Ki. vi. 23). 
^m God’s chosen land; but he was suiter- Though the Syrians came no more in com- 
stitious in his request, and indecision and panics unto the land of Israel, yet Benhadad. 
compromise appear in his explanation. The having collected all his hosts, went up and 
presents refused by Elisha were, however, besieged Samaria, till it was reduced to the 
coveted eagerly by Gehazi, and stealthily greatest straits (2 Ki. vi. 8-23.) (See Ass’s 
obtained by him. Alas ! his greed and false- Head and Dove’s Dung. ) The object of 
hcK>d brought Naaman’s leprosy upon himself Benhadad was to cut off all supplies, so that 
and his posterity, (2 Ki. v.) (See Kaaman.) the people of Samaria would be compelled to 
It would appear that Elisha had remained surrender. This the king of Israel dreaded, 
for some time with those attending the semi- and in order to prevent it, kept watch himself, 
nary at Gilgal ; for we find the young men frec^uently g()ing round the city on the top of 
complaining to the prophet that the place the wall. Passing along one day, his attention 
where they abode was too strait for them, was directed to a woman by her calling for help, 
and requesting his permission to go to the and supposing that the aid she needed was 
banks of Jordan and cut down wood, that food, he replied, “ If the Lord do not help 
they might construct for themselves another thee, whence shall I help thee?” But the 
abode, and that he would also accompany woman gave him to understand that the heljp 
them to superintend the undertaking — to she required was that he would interpose his 
which he assented. It happenecl that while authority and cause justice to be done her in 
one of thexp was cutting down a piece of wood a case in which she thought herself wronged. 
^,tibe edge of the river, his axe head dropped She and another woman had bargained, each 
into the water, and the river being deep at the in her turn to kill her son for food ; and 
T&ry margin,^ he concluded it was lost. On that, according to agreement, she had been 
expressing ms deep sorrow, because it was the first to provide the tragic feast ; but when 
borrowed, the prophet commanded him to cut it fell to the lot of the other to butcher and 
a piece of wood, and cast it in at the place eat her son. her maternal feelings recoiled 
where the iron dropped. It rose at once to at the thought, and she hid him. On hearh^ 
the smface and swam, and he recovered it (2 that such a dee(i of cannibalism had been 
Ki. vi. 1-7). perpetrated in the city, the king rent his 

Hie king of Syria, in making war against clothes, and bound himself under an oath 
Israel,^ usually employed ambuscades as his that Elisha should not live another day : ami 
favourite stratagem ; but Elisha, through the he sent a messenger to execute his bloody 
Spirit of God, warned the king of these plots, purpose. Elisha, meanwhile sitting in his own 
^ which he was enabled to avoid ruin. The house with the elders, knew what had been 
sovereign at first could not account resolved on, and mentioned to his auditors 
Idr Jehoram’s discovering plans which were the quick coming of the royal executioner. 
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The decree and fulfilment of it are simultaneous 
in the East, but the door of Elisha’s dwelling 
was secured against the murderous intruders 
(2 Ki. vi. 32, ^). In the interval the king 
seems to have repented of his rash resolve, and 
hastened after the messenger to prevent the 
execution of the sentence. And when he came 
to the prophet he accused him of not praying 
to God to deliver them from their present 
distress ; for as the evil was manifestly from 
the Lord, and he had power with God, he was 
very criminal in not employing his super- 
natural influence to save the nation. Elisha 
proph^ied, however, that there should by that 
hour next day be abundance in Samaria, and at 
the same time assured one of the king’s favourite 
attendants that, because he had doubted the 
word of God now spoken, he should only see, 
but not partake of the amazing plenty. This 
prophecy was strikingly fulfilled, for that 
night a panic seized the Syrian host, and they 
fled in disorder and trepidation, leaving their 
numerous stores behind. The people, on re- 
ceiving intelligence from four lepers who had 
wandered in distress to the Syrian camp, went 
out and pillaged ; provisions rapidly and amaz- 
ingly fell in price ; and the lord on whose hand 
the king leaned, was trodden under foot in the 
general rush and commotion. Elisha’s word 
had come to pass. This flight of Israel’s ene- 
mies was caused by God making them hear a 
noise of a mighty host of chariots and horses, 
and they concluded that the king of Israel had 
obtained the alliance of the Hittites and the j 
Egyptians. | 

Elisha then came to Shunem, and gave 
notice to the woman whose son he had re- 
stored to life that there would be a famine 
in the land for seven years, and warned her to 
seek an abode for herself and family in another 
country, that she might not suffer from that 
scourge. So she went and dwelt in the land 
of the Philistines seven years, at the end of 
which she returned again to her owm country, 
and finding that her possessions had been taken 
up by some other party (but whether confis- 
cated by the king, taken possession of by a 
relation, or lost by the negligence of her agent 
in her absence, cannot now be ascertained), 
she went to the king, praying him to do her 
justice, and cause her land to be restored. 
And it so happened, that just when the woman 
made her request to the king, he was talking 
with Gehazi concerning the mighty w'orks that 
Elisha had done ; and while Gehazi was re- 
hearsing to the king that Elisha had raised to 
tife the son of a certain woman, his attention 
was arrested by the earnest entreaties of the 
very woman herself, when at once he recog- 
nized her, and exclaimed to the king, “My 
Lord, O king, this is the woman, and this is 
her son^ whom Elisha restored to life.” On 
being informed by the woman concerning 
Ul the circumstances of the case, the king 
>rdered an officer to restore all her pro- 
fwrty, together with all its produce from the 
time that she had left untif that day (2 Ki 
viii 1-6), 
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What became of Elisha daring thtae sevfm 
years of famine, we are not informed; Hat 
nave we any account of him until he went to 
Damascus, the capital of S 3 rria, to execute 
the order of declaring Hazael king, which 
order had been given to Elijah, his predecessor. 
At that time Ilenhadad the king was sick, 
arising, according to Jos^hus, from a fit ot 
melancholy on account of God being so power- 
ful an enemy against him, which he saw was 
the case when he understood that his army had 
been routed, not from the invasion of a foreign 
foe, as they supposed, but by a supernatural 
intervention. Jienhadad knowing somewhat 
of the mighty deeds of Elisha, and that he 
was possessed of the power of making known 
to men what was hid from common mortals, 
sent Hazael, one of his prime ministers, to 
the prophet with large and costly presents, tc 
inquire whether he should recover of his sick • 
ness. Elisha told Hazael to inform his lord 
that his disease was not in itself mortal, but 
nevertheless God had made it known to him 
that it would certainly terminate in death, — 
referring evidently to the manner of his death 
as recorded in 2 Ki. viii. 15. Then the man of 
God looked steadfastly upon Hazael, with grief 
depicted in his countenance and tears flowing 
from his eyes, until Hazael was ashamed, ana 
asked the prophet why he wept. And the 
prophet recounted in awful language the bloody 
and barbarous cruelties which the conqueror 
should inflict on his native land (2 Ki. viii. 
7-13). About a year after the above events 
took place, Elisha anointed J ehu king over 
Israel. (See Jehu.) In his last sickness 
Elisha was visited by Joash, the king of 
Israel, who came down to the prophet and 
wept over him. The djung prophet gave 
him symbolic promises of deliverance from 
the domination of Syria, though the king 
failed to understand the symbol, and take full 
advantage of it. At the age of ninety years 
— during sixty of which he is supposed to have 
prophesied — Elisha died. 

Some time after the prophet’s decease a very 
remarkable circumstance occurred at the place 
where he was buried. A band of Moabites, 
having invaded the land, were seen at a little 
distance by a company of mourners bearing a 
man to the grave, just when they were passing 
the sepulchre of Elisha. In order to avoid 
detection, they hastily removed the stone from 
the mouth of the cave in which the mortal 
remains of the man of God were reposing, and 
cast into it the corpse they were carrpng; 
but no sooner did it come into contact with 
the bones of the prophet than the man revived 
and stood up. “After his death,” says the 
son of Sirach, in his eidogium on this prophet, 
“ his body prophesied ; he did wonders in hia 
life, and at his death his works were marvel- 
lous” (Eccles. xlviii. 13). 

The life of Elisha bears a milder aspect than 
that of his predecessor. It was calmer than 
the hurried career of the Tishbite— less abrupt 
and vehement, but still full of energy and 
decision. In Jdijah there was the impetus of 
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terrible power, that seems often to have ex- 
hausted itself by its very might. In Elisha 
the prophetic impulse was more sustained and 
equable. The latter, too, had more of man 
about him, came oftener into sympathetic con- 
tact with humanity. Elijah belonged to the 
desert, Elisha to the town and civilized life. 
Both are illustrious specimens of that noble- 
ness of aim, that lofty courage, that burning 
piety, that valorous and disinterested patriotism 
which are created by the elevating grace and 
the inspiring influence of the Lord of Hosts. 

ELISHAH (Gen. x. 4) — a son of Javan, 
who is supposed to have settled upon some 
islands of the sea (Ezek. xxviL 7). Perhaps 
Elis is the Peloponnesus. 

ELKANAH — God possesses. Seven persons 
of this name are found in Scripture, the best 
known of whom is the father of Samuel the 
prophet. 

ELKOSH (Nah. i. 1) — the birth-place of 
Nahum the prophet. Jerome placed it in 
Galilee ; others put it at Alkush, near Mosul. 
(See NahumJ 

ELLASAK (Gen. xiv. 1) — the city of king 
Arioch. Some identify it with Larissa; but 
more probably it was Larsa, which is now called 
Senkereh. 

ELM (Hos. iv. 13). The original is else- 
where translated oak. (See Oak.) 

ELOI — my God (Mark xv. 34) — one of the 
names of the Most High, but is apjjlied to 
other objects of adoration. It is the allah of 
the Arabians. (See El.) The exclamation of 
our Saviour is in the Syro-Chaldaic tongue, 
and is taken from Ps. xxii. 1. The peculiar 
application of the passage may be learned from 
comparing Isa. liii. 4, 6 ; Zech. xiii. 7 ; Luke 
xxii. 53; 2 Cor. v. 21; Gal. iii. 13. 

ELOHIM is the general name of God, and 
comes from a root signifying to be an object of 
dread and reverence. The witch of Endor 
gave this name to the awful apparition of 
Samuel. Angels, as being creatures so highly 
exalted above men, are therefore Elohim. So 
in Ps. xcvii 7, “Worship him, all ye gods.” 
In the apostle’s quotation in Heb. i. 6, “gods” 
is rendered angels. Magistrates are objects of 
reverence to their subjects, and are therefore, 
in Hebrew phrase, Elohim. “ Thou shalt not 
revile the gods, nor curse the ruler of thy 
people” (Exod. xxii. 28). In this portion of 
Exodus Elohim is several times rendered 
“judges.” So also in the same sense it is 
found in Ps. Ixxxii. 6, 7. But in a special 
sense it is applied to the Divine Being, numen 
Wemendum. of whom the unive»*-'e should stand 
in awe, and before whom it ^uould bow itself 
in deep prostration. 

ELUL. (See Month.) 

ELYMAS. (See Bar-jesus.) 

EMBALM (Gen. i. 2). The practice of 
embalming prevailed at a very early period. 
The Hebrews learned it from the Egyjitians, 
by whom it was understood very perfectly; 
and it is said that the inundation of the Nile, 
which kept the flat country under water for 
^jearly two months every year, i)robably obliged 
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them to resort to some such method of preserv- 
ing their dead. Others suppose that it was to 
preserve the body for the dwelling-place of the 
soul, after it had completed its various transmi- 
grations. The embalmers or physicians were 
regarded as sacred officers. The deceased 
person was opened (both head and body), the 
inward vessels and organs entirely removed, 
and the cavities filled with drugs and spices — 
such myrrh and cassia — by which the humours 
were imbibed and absorbed, and the form pre- 
served from decay. It was then swathed in 
linen bandages, with a profusion of aromatics 
—the outside having been previously rubbed 
with saltpetre. The price of embalming a 
single body was sometimes upwards of £108, 
and from that down to £41 or £G2. Sometimes 
the process lasted from thirty to seventy days, 
and afterwards the body was placed in a coffin 
of sycamore wood or stone. The features of 
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the deceased were often painted on the coffin, 
and it was then placed upright against the 
walls of the house, where it often remained for 
years — a perpetual memento mori to its living 
relatives and posterity. Finally, the bodies 
were placed in subterraneous vaults in the 
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ground or in the rock, where they are often 
found, after the lapse of 2,000 or 3,000 years, 
in a state of jierfect preservation. Among the 
poorer classes a simjde and less expensive 
process of embalming was usually resorted to, 
cedar oil and saltpetre being the principal 
means emiffoyed. 

We have no evidence that embalming was 
practised by the Hebrews, except in the cases 
of Jacob and Joseph, and then it was for the 
purpose of preserving their remains till their 
mummies could be carried into the land of 
promise. (See Buky, I'hniT.) 

EMBROIDEU (Kxod. xxviii. 30) -a word 
descriptive of an ait well known to the ancient 
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IlebrewH, and which they seemed to have way to this village that our Lord held a most 
learned in Egypt. “Raiment of needlework,” interesting conversation with two of his dis- 
“ clothing of wrought gold,” was the fruit of ciples. Josephus also mentions the place, 
this art and skill. In luxurious Tyre the Some, as Eusebius and Jerome, followed by 
very sails of their vessels were of embroidered Robinson, identify it wth Nicopolis or Amwas, 
work, — “Fine linen, with broidered v'ork 10 miles south-west of Lydda. To support this 
from Egypt, was that which thou spreadest view, anotlier reading in Luke is adopted,— 
forth to be thy sail; blue and purple from “ a hundred and sixty furlongs;” but the read- 
the isles of Elishah was that which covered ing has no authority, and, besides, how could 
thee” (Ezek. xxvii. 7). In reference to the the disciples walk and return that long dis- 
refinement and prevalence of this art in tance in one evening ? Schwartz finds it among 
ancient Egyiit, Wilkinson observes, “Many some ruins called Baburaya, and Thomson 
of the Egyptian stuffs presented patterns places it at Kuriet-el-’Aineb, three hours from 
worked in colours by the loom, independent Jerusalem on the Jaffa road.^ Another site; 
of those produced by the dyeing or printing called el-Kubeibeh, is, according to Van de 
process, and so richly composed that they vied Velde, as probable as any other, 
with cloths embroidered with the needle. The EMULATION (Rom. xi. 14; Gal. v. 20). 
art of embroidery was commonly i)ractised in The opposite meanings of this word in the 
Egypt, and seems to have been learned by the passages above cited are obvious. In the last 
Hebrews (Exod. xxvi. 36; xxvii. 16). The case it is much the same "with what is elsewhere 
gold thread used for these purposes is supposed called envy and envyings (Acts xiii. 45 ; 2 Cor. 
to have been beaten out with the hammer xii. 20) ; and in the former x^assage it signifies 
(Exod. xxxix. 3), and afterwards rounded, that holy strife or effort to equal or excel 
Pliny mentions cloth woven with gold threads, others which is excited or provoked by the 
sometimes entirely of these materials, ^vithout exhibition of a good example, 
any woollen or linen ground.” (See Distaff, EN, same as AIN, and denotes “fountain.” 
Weaver.) (See Ain.) 

EMERALD (Exod. xxviii. 18) — a very valu- ENAM— (Josh. xv. 34) — a place in 

able ^em, of a i)ure green colour, to which it the valley of Judah. 

owes its chief value. The deepest colours are ENCHANTMENTS. (See Tnchanters.) 
the most valuable. Pliny, in his Natural ENDOR— of house (Ps. Ixxxiii 10) 
History^ b. xxxvii., ch. 5, thus describes it, — —a town of Manasseh, within the territory of 
“ The sight of no colour is more pleasant Issachar, 4 miles south of mount Tabor, where 
than green ; for we love to view green fields lived the woman whom Saul consulted as hav- 
and green leaves, and are still more fond of ing a familiar spirit (1 Sam. xxviii. 7-25). It 
looking at the emerald, because all other would seem from the x^assage in Psalms above 
CTeens are dull in comparison with this.” cited, that it was near this place that Barak 
The emerald is found in Peru and the East defeated Sisera, (Judg. iv.) 

Indies, and was an article of Tyrian mer- ENDOW. (See Dowry.) 

chandise (Ezek. xxvii. 16 ; xxviii. 13). It was EN-EGLAIN (Ezek. xlvii. 10)— a place in 

one of the stones in the high priest’s breast- the vicinity of the Dead Sea, but not identified. 

plate. The Seventy and Josephus seem, how- It means “fountain of two calves,” 

ever, to make it the carbuncle — a gem of a fiery EN-GANNIM— /ow?itain of yardens. 1. A 

red — the Indian rulw. town of Judah (Josh. xv. 34). 

EMERODS (1 Sam. v. 6, 9) — the older 2. A city in Issachar, usually identified with 
form of the word haemorrhoids, and the name the modern Jenin. A beautiful and copious 
of a painful disease sent upon the Philistines, streamlet of the purest water runs through 
Some think it resembled the modern disease of it, and excellent gardens in its neighbourhood 
the piles ; and others, that it was like dysentery, strikii^ly accord with its Hebrew etymology. 
The Seventy and Vulgate, by their addition to ENGED I— /own totn of the kid (2 Chr. xx. 2), 

verse 9, favour the first supposition, for they or HAZEZON-TAMAR — a town about ^ 
close the verse by saying, that the Philistines miles south-east of Jerusalem, and directly 
“made seats of skin for themselves;” evi- west of the southern extremity of the Dead 
dently with a view to modify the pain of their Sea. ^ It seems to have mven its name to the 
tormenting malady. It was customary with district which was cel^rated for its palm 
the heathens to offer to their gods figures of trees and vineyards (Song i. 14) ; and mcmero 
wax or metal, representing the xJJirts which travellers sxieak of the district as affordhig 
had been cured of disease. So that one may the richest vdnes. It was also celebrated for 
infer, in connection with 1 Sam. vi. 5, that the its caves and almost inaccessible fastnesses P 
liriests and diviners of the Philistines recom- Sam. xxiii. 29). 

mended a similar course. The fountain still exists by the old and un* 

EMIMS — dreadful ones (Deut. ii. 10) — a changed name of ’Ain Jidy, which bursts forth 
numerous and warlike x^eople, of gigantic size, at once a fine stream upon a sort of narrow 
who dwelt on the eastern oorders of Canaan, terrace or shelf of the mountain, more than 400 
and who were supplanted by the Moabites, feet above the level of the sea. The stream 
EMMANUEL. (See Immanuel.) rushes down the steep descent, but ite course 

EMMAUS (Luke xxiv, 13) — a village 7 is hidden by a luxuriant thicket of trees and 
or 3 miles from Jerusalem, It was on the shrubs belonging to a more southern clime, 
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more ancient Hebrew name was Hazezon-Tamar 
mUage» As such it is first mentioned, 
before the destruction of Sodom, as being in- 
habited by Amorites and near to the cities of 
the plain. Under the name of En-gedi it 
occurs as a city of Judah in the desert, giving 
its name to a part of the desert to which 
David withdrew for fear of Saul. At a later 
period bands of the Moabites and Ammonites 
came up against king Jehosha^at, ^parently 
around the south end of the Dead Sea, as far 
as to En-gedi — by the very same route, it would 
seem, which is taken by the Arabs in their 
marauding expeditions at the present day, 
along the shore as far as to ’Ain J idv, and then 
up the pass, and so northwards below Tekoa. 
According to Josephus, En-gedi lay upon the 
lake Aspnaltis, ana was celebrated for beauti- 
ful palm trees and opobalsam ; while its vine- 
yards are likewise mentioned in the Old ^I’esta- 
ment. From it towards Jerusalem there was 
an ascent “by the cliff Ziz,” which seems to 
have been none other than the present pass. 
In the days of Eusebius and Jerome En-gedi 
was still a large village on the shore of the 
Dead Sea. Robertson was the first of modern 
travellers to visit and fully identify it. 

The present name and site of ’Ain Jidy 
were first proposed by Seetzen, in a. d. ISOfi, 
and are given upon his map ; but whether he 
actually visited the spot, or only obtained his 
information from the Arabs, we are nowhere 
told (Robinson’s Biblical J^scarches, ii., pp. 
209-216). 

Wilderness op (1 Sam. xxiv. 1). Part of 
the wilderness of Judah. It was one of 
David’s haunts, and from its numerous rocks 
and caverns afforded at all times a safe 
retreat. 

ENGINES. (See War.) 

ENGRAVE (Exod. xxviii. 11). Engraved 
seals are spoken of at a very early period of 
the world. The names of the children of 
Israel were directed to be engraved on two 
stones; and the words “Holiness to the 
Lord ” were also to be engraved on the high 
priest’s breastplate; both to be like the 
engraving of a signet (Exod. xxviii. 11, 36). 
The pgnet is also mentioned before J oseph was 
sold into Egypt. J ob also speaks of engraving 
with an iron pen upon a rock (Job xix. 24). 
The ten commandments were engraved (Exoa. 
xxxii. 16) ; and graven images were undoubtedly 
among the earliest objects of idolatrous worship 
(Exod. XX. 4 ; xxxii. 4j. Allusion is also made 
to^e engraver’s art m Ezek. xxiii. 14. The 
engraved lines were probably filled in with 
colouring matter. (See also Acts xvii. 29.) 
The art of en^aviug, in various forms, was 
well understood in ancient Egypt, from which 
the Hebrews must have learned so much of it 
as enabled them to cut the gems in the high 
priest’s decorations. (See Seal.) 

EN-HADDAH— /oww^aiwo/specd (J osh. xix. 
21)— a border town of Issachar. 
JBN-HAKHORE — fountain of the cattle 
g. XV. 18) — connected with the history of 


I EN-HAZOR— /owntoin of the village (Josh, 
xix. 37) — a fortified city of Naphtali. 

' EN-MISHPAT — /owntom of judgment, 
(See Kadesh.) 

ENOCH — dedicated (Heb. xi. 5)— the son of 
Jared and father of Methuselah. He is called 
“the seventh from Adam” (Jude 14), to dis- 
tinguish him from Enoch the son of Cain, who 
was only the third from Adam. We are told 
that he “walked with God” — an expressive 
figure, denoting the closest communion with 
the Divine Being and entire conformity to his 
will. And, concerning his departure from the 
world, it is said that “he was not, for God 
took him” — a phrase which imports a mere 
change of residence, without suffering the 
ordinary dissolution of the body. Body and 
spirit, without separation, were at once elevated 
to glory. The character of Enoch has been 
drawn by two apostles. The apostle Paul 
bears testimony to the patriarch’s faith and its 
fruits (Heb. xi. 5). ^ The apostle J ude quotes 
from a prophecy which, before his translation, 
Enoch nad delivered (Jude lA 15). There is 
extant a treatise named the “ Book of Enoch.” 
Bruce brought three copies of it with him 
from Abyssinia, and it has been translated 
from the Ethiopic both into English and Ger- 
man, It appears to be an imitation, or, in 
many places, a caricature of the style of the 
Hebrew j^oiihets, especially of Ezekiel and 
Daniel. The Ethiopic version seems to have 
been translated from a Greek one^ and that 
again from a Hebrew original. It is doubtful 
whether this so-called Book of Enoch was 
composed at the period when Jude wrote his 
Epistle; and though it had been published 
by that time, there is no proof that the apostle 
copied from it. The writer of the Book of 
Enoch perhaps embodied some floating tradi- 
tion of Enoch’s prediction, which seems to 
have had a reference to the judgment of the 
flood. 

It has been remarked that each of the three 
grand dispensations of religion had its instance 
of translation into heaven : the patriarchal, in 
the person of Enoch ; the Jewish, in the person 
of Elijah ; and the Christian, in the person of 
Christ, the author and spirit of all. 

ENON— /ountom (John iii. 23)— a town on 
the west side of the Jordan, 8 or 10 miles 
south of Beth-shean, abounding in water, 
and distinguished as a place where J ohn 
baptized. 

EN-RIMMON— /owntom of the pomegranate 
(Neh. xi. 29)— a town of Judah, occupied after 
the captivity, but not as yet identified. 

EN-ROGEL (Josh. xv. 7), or the Fountain 
of the Foot^ and hence, because fullers trode 
the clothes they cleaned with their feet, called 
the Fuller's Fountain, and afterwards Marys 
Fountain — was a reservoir of water at the foot 
of mount Zion, and, as some suppose, the same 
with the fountain of Siloaim wnence the pool 
of that name is supplied. En-rogel was at the 
entrance of the valley of the Son of Hinnom, 
from which point the border of the two tribes 
proceeded up that ravine “ unto the south side 
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of the Jebusite, the same is Jerusalem;” 
leaving the city within the limits of Benjamin. 
It is spoken of (2 Sam. xvii. 17) as being 
close to Jenisalem. There Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz waited to obtain intelligence from 
the city, which they carried to David when he 
was driven out of his capital by the rebellion 
of Absalom. There Adonijah made a feast 
for his partizans when he conspired against 
David in his extreme old age (1 Ki. i. 9). 
Upon hearing of this act of treason, David 
ordered the high priesIL with some other digni- 
taries, to proceed to Gihon, a fountain up on 
the opposite side of the city, and there anoint 
Solomon, and proclaim him king. 

ENROLMENT. (See Cyrenius, Taxing.) 

EN-SHEMESH -— of the sun (Josh. 
XV. 7) — a place on the northern border of J udab, 
supposed to be the same as the well of the 
apostles, north-east of Bethany. 

ENSIGN. (See Banners.) 

EN-TANNIM, rendered ‘‘ dragon wellf' 
Neh. ii. 13 — same as the fountain of Gihon, in 
the valley of Hinnom. 

EN-TAPPUAH— /ounfam of citrons (Josh, 
xvii. 7). (See Tappuah.) 

EPAPHRAS (Col. i. 7)-a distin^shed 
discmle of Colosse, and a faithful minister of 
the Gospel. His character is described by the 
apostle Paul (Col. i. 7, 8 ; iv. 12), whose fellow- 
i)risoner he was at Rome (Phile. 23). 

EPAPHRODITUS (Phil. ii. 25)— an eminent 
disciple who resided at Philippi, and was com- 
missioned by the church in that city to visit 
the apostle Paul during his imprisonment at 
Rome, and cari^ him some supplies. He was 
taken sick at Rome, to which circumstance, 
and the procuring cause of it, the apostle 
alludes with strong commendation. 

EPENETUS (Rom. x\i. 5)— a believer at 
Rome, greeted by Paul, and called, “ my well- 
beloved.” The next epithet, “ first-fruits of 
Achaia unto Christ,” ought to be first-fruits of 
Asia, for such is the better reading, supported 
by preponderant authority. 

EPHAH. (See Measures.) 

EPHAH. 1. A Place (Isa. lx. 6). 

2. A Person (Gen. xxv. 4). Ephah was a 
grandson of Abraham, and his posterity settling 
in Arabia, were designated by the name of their 
general ancestor, as in the passage above cited 
from Isaiah. 

EPHES-DAMMIM— md of blood (1 Sam. 
xvii. D. (See Pas-dammim.) 

EPHESIANS (Acts xix. 28)— the citizens 
of Ephesus. 

Epistle to— was written by Paul to the 
Christians at Ei)hesus. The church in that 
Tenowned city was established and built up 
under Paul’s ministry (Acts xviii. 19, 21 ; xix.), 
about the year 54 or 55, and this letter was 
■written by the apostle about a.d. 61, or 62. 
while he was in prison at Rome, and forwardeo 
by Tychicu^ “ a beloved brother and faithful 
mitiister” (Eph. vi. 21). 

There has been some dispute as to the precise 
Christian community to whom this epistle was 
addressed. Some have supposed that it was 
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intended for the church in Laodioea. Such is 
the opinion of Giotius, Paley, Greswell, and 
Constable ; but it is without mundation. 

It is, however, remarkable that there are no 
salutations in this epistle, Paul was at Ephesus 
for a considerable period, and must have mrmed 
many friendships ; yet he remembers none of 
his old associates in writing to them. Some 
have been led by this and other considerations 
to view this epistle as an encyclical letter — a 
kind of sacred circular addressed to a number 
of communities, of which Ephesus might have 
been the centre. The words, “in Ephesus,” in 
the first verse, are wanting in some old MSS. ; 
yet the overwhelming mass of evidence is in 
favour of the phrase. Some clauses have also 
been fixed upon to prove that the persons re- 
ferred to in this letter were not thoroughly 
kno^vn to Paul ; but these phrases admit of a 
better explanation. Thus the statement con- 
tained in Eph. i. 15 is of no weight in the 
matter for which it is adduced. It merely 
asserts that Paul had heard of the continuance 
of their faith and love since he had been 
separated from them. In the long interval 
between his residence at Ephesus and the time 
of writing the epistle, he must have received 
accounts of their state and progress; and 
when these were satisfactory, he gave thanks to 
God, the author of all good, for the steadfast 
walk which his converts were enabled to main- 
tain. The apostle speaks of the continuance 
of their faith, not of the first hearing of it. 
This accords with the language of the same 
apostle in his epistles to Philemon and the 
Colossians. These parallel expressions confirm 
the interpretation of Eph. i. 15. In regard to 
Eph. iii. 2-4, where it is •written, “If ye have 
heard of the dispensation of the grace of God 
which is given mo to you-ward,” the particle 
rendered ?? really denotes forasmuch as, or 
since — that is to say, it does not imply doubt 
or uncertmnty. but rather serves to confirm an 
assertion, and only put it into a syllogistio 
form. 

There seems, then, no reason to doubt that 
the epistle is rightly designated one to the 
Ephesians. If Tychicus carried it to Ephesus, 
he mi^ht be charged in person -with those 
salutations which the apostle usually introduced 
into the conclusion of his epistles. Other cir- 
cumstances might render it unnecessary for 
Paul to send formal greeting to a^ of the 
Christian individuals or households in Ephesus. 
Some, without any good foundation, have 
denied its genuineness. 

The epistle is rich in sentiment, and has e-yer 
been valued for its elevated, vivid, and glowing 
illustrations of divine truth. It is the language 
of a warm and devotional heart. It presents 
the scheme of grace in its ■widest relations and 
loftiest attractions— as the offspring of God’s 
eternal purpose and sovereign love. It exhibits 
duty in connection with doctrine and faith. It 
breathes an ardent spirit, catholic in its aims, 
and generous in all its aspects. On a review oi 
its literary and evangelical opulence, we can 
almost pardon the quaint conceit, that Paul, by 
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Bcntling to them a composition so magnificent 
as this epistle is, wished to compensate the 
J^jphesians for the books they had burned at 
their conversion, books so numerous and valu- 
able, that “they counted the price, and found 
it 50,000 pieces of silver.” 

EPHESUS (Acts xix. 35)-a celebrated city 
of Asia Minor, situated on the river Cayster, 
near its mouth, about 30 miles south of Smyrna. 
It was the ornament and metroj)olis of pro- 
consular Asia, and celebrated for a magnificent 
temple of Diana. (See Diana.) 



EPHESUS. 


When Paul came from the upper coasts or the 
table-land of Phrygia, to the city, a.d. 54, he 
commenced preaching in the J ewish synagogue. 
The blessing of God attended his ministry. 
Several converts to the faith of the Gospel 
were baptized, and had imparted to them the 
miraculous gifts of tongues and prophecy. He 
afterwards commenced preaching in a public 
building, used for a school ; and for two years, 
day by day, he reasoned publicly witn the 
perverse and unbelieving Ephesians. By this 
means, and by a series of wonderful miracles 
which he wrought by the power of God, his 
doctrines became universally known through 
the city and country. Such was the effect of 
his preaching, that many of the sorcerers and 
other persons who practised the superstitious 
arts of legerdemain and necromancy, collected 
together their books on these subjects, amount- 
ing to several thousand pieces, or, by Attic 
computation, to about £2,000 sterling in value, 
and burned them. Ephesus was famed for its 
“ arts.” “ Ephesian letters ” were well known 
in ancient sorcery. An exhibition like this, of 
the power of divine truth, might be expected 
to excite the opposition of wicked men, and 
especially those whose selfish interests were 
likely to suffer by the prevalence of true 
religion. A ^eat commotion was accordingly 
excited by a dass of men whose living depended 
on the worship of Diana; and Paul nearly fell 
204 
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into their hands. (See Demetrius.) The 
trade was seized with a panic, and raised the 
uproarious shout, “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians ! ” “ The whole city was filled with 
confusion.” A mob was gathered, and seemed 
on the eve of effecting what Demetrius con- 
templated — the expulsion or assassination of 
the apostle and liis coadjutors by lawless 
violence, so that no one could be singled out or 
punished for the outrage. It would seem, too, 
that this tumult took place at that season of 
year — the month sacred to Diana, the 
period of the Pan-Ionic games— when a 
vast concourse of strangei-s had crowded 
into Ephesus, so that the masses were the 
more easily alarmed and collected. The 
emeute was so sudden, that “the most 
part knew not wherefore they had come 
together.” As usual on such occasions in 
the Greek cities, the rush was to the theatre, 
to receive information of the cause and 
. character of the outbreak. Two of Paul’s 
companions were seized by the crowd ; and 
the apostle, who had escaped, would him- 
self have very willingly faced the angry and 
clamorous rabble, if his friends, seconded 
by some of the Asiarchs, had not prevented 
him. A Jew named Alexander, probably 
the “coppersmith,” and, as a Jew, well 
known to be an opponent of idolatry, 
strove to address the meeting, probably 
to vindicate his own race from being the 
cause of the disturbance, and to cast all 
the blame upon the Christians; but his 
appearance was the signal for renewed 
clamour, and for two hours the theatre 
resounded with the fanatical yell, “ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians ! ” The town-clerk, 
or recorder — a magistrate of high standing ana 
miiltifarious and responsible functions in these 
cities— had the dexterity to jiacify and dismiss 
the rioters, first, by a judicious admixture of 
flattery, and then by sound legal advice, telling 
them that the law was open, that the great 
Ephesian assize was going on, and that all 
charges might be formally determined before 
the sitting tribunal Such a scene could not 
fail to excite more inquiry into the principles 
of the new religion, and bring more converts 
within its pale. 

Ephesus was visited by ApoUos (Acts xviii. 
24), and it was in Ephesus that Paul received 
the kind offices of Onesiphorus. 

The church at Ephesus is severely rebuked 
and threatened (Rev. ii. 1-11) by the great 
Head of the Church, for its coldness and back- 
sliding. A miserable Turkish village, called 
Ayasaluk, occupies nearly the site of the 
ancient city. What was formerly the harbour 
is now a marsh, from whence the sea has long 
since retreated. On the hill some traces of the 
former walls and a solitary watch-tower mark 
the extent of the city. Something is seen that 
is supposed to be the ruins of the theatre into 
which Demetrius and the excited multitude 
rushed. Of the temple of Diana not a stone 
remains. A more thorough change can scarcely 
be conceived than that which has passed over 
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Ephesus, It was once the seat of active 
commerce, but the very sea has shrunk from 
its solitary shores. Its streets, once populous 
with the devotees of Diana, are now ploughed 
over by the Ottoman serf, or browsed by the 
sheep of the peasants. It was early the 
stronghold of Christianity; now not a single 
Christian dwells within it. While thousands 
over the world read the epistle to the Ephesians, 
no one reads it in the place to which it was 
ori^nally addressed. The lamp has been 
extinguished and the sanctuary desolated. 
The threatened blight has fallen on Ephesus. 
(See Demetrius, Diana, Paul.) 

EPHOD (Exod. xxviii. 0)— one of the essen- 
tial articles of the priest’s offici^ dress. It 
was made of plain linen (1 Sam. ii. 18 ; 2 Sam. 
ij. 14), except the ephod of the high priest, 
ifhich was embroidered with various colours. 
3,t consisted of two parts, one covering the 
t>ack and the other the breast, and both united 
f^poii the two shoulders. It is sometimes 
described as having been thrown over the 
shoulders, and, hanging down before, it was 
crossed upon the breast, and then carried round 
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the waist to serve as a girdle for the robe. On 
each shoulder was a large precious stone or 
eimulette, upon which were engraved the 
names of the twelve tribes ; and upon the 
place where it crossed the breast was the 
breastplate. (See Breastplate.) The better 
opinion is, that the girdle was woven ■with the 
ephod, or “upon it” (Exod. xxvii. 8), and that, 
coming out from it on each side, it was brought 
around under the arms like a sash, and tied 
upon the breast, and so secured both the ephod 
and the robe. The ephod, or something re- 
sembling it, and called oy the same name, -was 
worn by others besides the priests (1 Chr. xv. 
27, and passages before cited). Something 
.about the ephod was reckoned peculiarly 
sacred ; for three times in the book of Judges 
do we read of it in connection with idolatrous 
superstitions, Gideon made an ephod which 
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became a snare (Judg. viii. 27). Micah had a 
house of gods and an ephod (Judg. xvii. 5; 
xviii. 17). 

EPHRAIM — double fruitfulness, 1. A per- 
son (Gen. xli. 52). The second son of Joseph. 
Though younger than Manasseh, he was the 
object of iieculiar favour; and the prediction 
of their grandfather Jacob was literally ful- 
filled. (Comp. Gen. xlviii. 8-20; Num. ii. 18, 21.) 

2. Tribe op, occupied one of the most elijpble 
sections of the land of promise. The Mediter- 
ranean was on the west, and the river Jordan 
on the east, a portion of Manasseh on the 
north, and i3arts of Dan and Benjamin on the 
south. The city of Shiloh was -within the 
bounds of Ephraim; and after the revolt of 
the ten teibes, the capital of their kingdom 
was always within the bounds of Ephraim; 
BO that the whole kingdom is sometimes called 
Ephraim (Jer. xxxi. 9, 18, 20). Ephraim 
was a large and populous tribe, somewhat 
haughty in character, and it seems to have 
exercised a kind of control over the other 
tribes long before the disruption of the kingdom. 

3. City op (2 Sam. xiii. 23) — a considerable 
town, situated about 8 miles north of Jeru- 
salem, on the way to Jericho, and within the 
bounds of the tnbe of Benjamin. It was to 
this place that our Saviour retired after the 
raisins of Lazarus (John xi. 54) ; and it is not 
improbable the same place is intended in 2 Chr. 
xiii. 19. But Robinson, in his Harmony^ argues 
that the Ejihraim of the New Testament is 
identical with the Ophrah and Ephron of the 
Old Testament, lying 20 Roman miles N.N.E. 
of Jerusalem, and otherwise called Ephraim, 
2 Chr. xiii. 19, and ^rhaps the same as “ Baal- 
hazor, which is by Ephraim” (2 Sam. xiii 23), 

4. Forest or wood op (2 Sam. xviii. 6j. The 
territory origin.ally assigned to the children of 
Joseph (Ephraim and Manasseh), was wood- 
land (Josh. xvii. 10-18; Ps. cxxxii 6), and 
probably a portion of it remaining uncleared 
was called •the wood or forest of Ephraim (1 
Sam. xiv. 25, 26 ; 2 Ki. ii. 24). Another place 
of the same name was situat^ east of the Jor- 
dan, near Jabesh-Gilead, and was memorable 
for the battle between David and the rebel 
army under Absalom (2 Sam. xviii. 6). 

5. Mount (Josh. xx. 7), was south of the 
plain of Esdraelon. The name was given to 
a range of hi^lands running through the 
possessions of Ephraim, and stretching into 
the territory of Benjamin. The soil was fertile, 
except that part of the ridge which lay towards 
the Jordan. This was rocky and difficult of 
ascent, and towards the Dead Sea perfectly 
barren. 

EPHRATAH (Ps. cxxxii. 6; 1 Sam. i. 1; 
1 Ki. xi. 26). The Ephrathites of Bethlehem- 
Judah are mentioned, Ruth i. 2 ; and we are 
elsewhere told that Ephrath is the same with 
Bethlehem (Gen. xxxv. 16, 19). 

Bethlehem-Ephratah was so called to distin- 
guish it from another Bethlehem in the tribe 
of Zebulun (Josh. m\. 15). (See Bethlehem.) 

EPHRATH (1 ( hr. ii. 19). or EPHRATAH 
(1 Chr. ii. 50), was the second wife of Caleb. 
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EPHRON (G«n. xxiii, 8). 1. The Hittite 
from whom Abraham bought the cave of 
Machpelah. 

% A MOUNT (Josh. XV. 9) identified by some 
with mount Ephraim. (See Ephraim, city op. ) 

EPICUREANS, from the Greek Epikoureios, 
helping. The Epicureans were followers of 
Epicurus, an Athenian philosopher. The 
founder of the sect was bom at Gargettus in 
Attica, B.C. 344. He was much distinguished 
in his early years ; and having improved and 
enriched his mind by study, travel, and other 
means, he came to Athens when in his thirty- 
sixth year, and there fixed his residence. The 
city at that time was crowded with the wise 
and learned of various sects of ancient philo- 
sophers. Epicurus ha.d made himself well 
acquainted with the principles and doctrines of 
these schools ; and by comparing them together, 
and exercising his own independent judgment, 
he had formed a new system which he was 
anxious to promulgate in the metropolis of 
Greece. His ^aye but agreeable manner as a 
teacher, and his virtuous conduct as an exem- 
plar, soon drew together a number of disciples 
and followers, ‘*not only from Greece, but 
from Egypt and Asia.” His mansion was 
situated in a pleasant garden, where he chiefly 
continued to reside and prosecute his labours 
in study and teaching, with little interruption, 
till the period of his death, which happened in 
his seventy-third year, b.c. 271. 

The great leaddng points in the system of 
Epicurus may be briefly stated as follows : — 
Man’s great business in the exercise of his 
reason is the pursuit and attainment of happi- 
ness; and hence the end of all philosophical 
research is to fit men to choose with certainty 
what is best suited to keep themselves free of 
pain, and to preserve and promote health of 
body and tranquillity of mind. Philosophy 
was divided by him into two parts: physics, 
which respect the contemplation of nature; 
and ethics, which relate to the regulation of 
conduct. The doctrines of Epicurus with 
reference to the physical world were these: 
The universe, which consists of body and space, 
(s eternal and infinite. Bodies are composed 
of an immense multitude of atoms brought 
together under the influence of gravity by for- 
tuitous concussion. The soul is a natural 
substance, composed of the finest atoms ; and 
the mind or intellect which thinks, judges, or 
<^termines, is formed of the most subtle par- 
ticles, which are fitted for most rapid motion. 
Its various emotions may be reduced to two — 
pleasure and pain. These feelings produce 
corresponding desires or aversions which set 
the will in motion, and thus become the springs 
of ^tiom Epicurus admitted the existence of 
divine beings, but did not believe that they 
keep up any intercourse with mankind, or give 
themsdves any concern with the preservation 
and I Government of the world. Still they are 
worthy of reverence and worship, because of 
their excellent nature, which consists of a thin 
ethereal substance, endowed with the high 
qualities of minrl, and not liable ^ decay; 
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They reside in a mansion of perfect purity, 
tranquillity, and happiness. 

Such was the physical system of this philo- 
sopher. Its radical defects are the erroneous 
views of the nature of God, and his agency in 
the creation, preservation, and government of 
all his creatures ; the assumption of the exist- 
ence of material atoms, acted on by certain 
forces, as the elements out of which the universe 
sprung; and the attempt to explain all the 
phenomena of matter and mind upon mechan- 
ical principles, as if the soul, equally with the 
body, should be considered a mere machine. 

The ethics, or moral system of Epicurus, to 
which the former branch was subordinate, was 
designed by him to deliver men from the sway 
of troublesome passions, and lead them to the 
enjoyment of a life of ease and happiness. In 
this department he taught that the end of 
living is the attainment of felicity. ^ A tranquil 
life, free from evils and enriched with pleasure, 
is man’s chief good. Of pleasure there are two 
kinds : the one, a state of rest in which mind 
and body are free from every cause of uneasi- 
ness ; and the other, that violent kind of delight 
which arises from gratifying the appetite and 
j)assions. The former constitutes true happi- 
ness, and should form the sole object of human 
pursuit. As the means of reaching the jjerfec- 
tion of bodily ease and mental franquillity, 
Epicurus enjoined upon his followers a rigid 
adherence to the cultivation and practice of 
virtue, which, according to the ancients, con- 
sisted of the four cardinal iDoints, — imidence, 
temperance, fortitude, and justice. Under 
temperance was embraced moderation, sobriety, 
continence, and gentleness ; and under justice 
was included beneficence, compassion, grati- 
tude, piety, and friendship. 

This view of morals is good, so far as it goes ; 
but “ weighed in the balances of the sanctuary,” 
it is very defective. Tlie first principle of all 
true morality is love to God, our Proprietor, 
Governor, and Redeemer ; but of this Epicurus 
did not, and could not sx^eak. And, besides, 
the moral nature of man needs renovation; 
and every system of ethics which wants a 
statement of this truth at its very foundation 
is only fitted to mock human miseries. ^ The 
Word of God alone reveals all that man is, all 
that he needs, all that he may obtain, how he 
may acquire it, and what he should become. 

After the death of Epicurus his memory was 
long revered, his doctrines maintained, and 
his maxims followed by a numerous band of 
devoted followers. Even when other schools 
of philosophy began to fail, the succession of 
Epicurean discmles was continued without 
interruption. under the Roman emperors 
they flourished considerably for many years. 
In several places they had public seminaries 
where their doctrines were taught. At Athens 
the Epicurean school was supported by a regu- 
lar allowance from the public funds. Hence 
the haughtiness and insolence of those whom 
Paul encountered in the Athenian market- 
place (Acts xvii. 18). Not only was their 
favourite system assailed by the preachers of 
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** Jei^us and the resurrection,” but their secular 
privileges were also endangered. At this 
period the Epicureans had erred from the 
integrity and simplicity of life which the 
founder of their sect had maintained. They 
made it their great business, however, to trans- 
mit to posterity an unimpaired view of the 
doctrines and maxims of their great master, 
to effect which they adhered as much as possible 
to his own words ; and, therefore, the sensual 
excesses of many, if not all of them, at this 
time, can only be accounted for by supposing 
that they understood “pleasure” in its second- 
ary sense, namely, the gratification of the 
appetite and passions. In this degraded and 
degrading condition this sect subsisted, and 
gradually decreased in numbers, character, 
and influence, till the decline and fall of the 
enmire of Rome. 

EPISTLES (2 Pet. iii. 16) — a term applied 
to the inspired messages or letters of advice 
addressed by the apostles or first preachers of 
Christianity to clmrches or individuals; and 
which, though primarily designed for the re- 
buke, instruction, guidance, and encourage- 
ment of those to whom they were addressed, 
furnish the like rule of faith and practice to 
all Christians and churches in similar circum- 
stances through all time. It was the most 
natural course the apostles could pursue, 
after preaching the Gospel in any town or 
district, and establishing a church, that they 
should thus address their converts by letter, to 
remind them of the doctrines and injunctions 
they had received, and to illustrate more fully 
the duties and obligations of disciples. The 
epistles may be regarded as illustrating, apply- 
ing, and enforcing the truths which are taught 
in the parables and conversations, but especially 
in the life and death, of the divine Redeemer; 
and they present to us a beautiful and harmoni- 
ous system of Christian precept and doctrine. 

There is about epistolary writing a peculiar 
tone of familiarity which is universally relished. 
The stiffness and formality of a regular treatise 
are laid aside, and the writer, of the letter 
speaks as he feels ; his ideas and emotions are 
committed to pai>er as they rise up in his mind. 
He talks as a friend to friends ; and his diction, 
when read in the epistle, will remind its readers 
of his conversational address and style. And 
if the churches had asked advice from Paul, 
they would peruse his reply with the more 
eagerness, that they might learn their duty in 
delicate circumstances, or solve the peculiar 
difficulties which annoyed or perplexed them. 
And if anything extraordinary in their history 
prompted the apostle to write to them, the 
attachment and anxiety for their welfare which 
such correspondence implied must have dis- 
posed them to listen to his argument and bow 
to his authority. It is a mark of God’s infinite 
goodness and condescension, that the greater 
portion of the New Testament consists of epis- 
tolary expositions of doctrines and enforcements 
of duty. The epistles of Paul generally consist 
of a doctrinal basis and a pracncal conclusion. 
Borne of the epistles of the New Testament 


a^ addressed to churches, and some to indi- 
viduals, while a third class receive the name of 
“catholic”— according to some, because they 
are a species of circular meant for many 
churches; according to others, because they 
were intended for universal Christendom ; 
according to a third theory, because their con- 
tents are not of limited or national adaptation, 
but of general or catholic interest. Neither of 
these theories exactly harmonizes with facts ; 
and the name not being of inspired origin, nor 
yet bestowed by the writers tliemselves, is of 
no great importance to the modern reader. 

Of the epistles, Paul wrote fourteen ; J ames, 
one; Peter, two; John^ three; and Jude, one; 
which are more particularly noticed either 
under the names of the individuals respectively, 
or of the churches or persons to whom they 
wrote. The following table is supposed to 
show the probable chronological order of the 
epistles, with the places at which they were 
written, and the date of each. It will be per- 
ceived that the earhest and latest date embrace 
a period of less than twenty years for the whole. 


Epistle to tJie Places where written. ^^risU 

Galatians, Macedonia, or Ephesus, . ..61-53 

1 Thessalonians, . .Corinth, 62-64 

2 Thessalonians, . .Corinth, 62-65 

1 Corinthians, . . . .Ephesus, 66 

2 Corinthians, . . . .Macedonia, 67-69 

1 Timothy, .Macedonia 66-69 

Titus, Colosse, or Macedonia, ....66-69 

Bomans, Corinth, 68 

James, Jerusalem, 61 

Philemon, Rome, 61-63 

Colossians, Rome, 61-62 

Ephesians, Rome, 61-62 

Philippians, Rome, 62 

Hebrews, Rome, 62-63 

Jude, Uncertain, 64 

2 Timothy, Rome, 61-62 

1 Peter, Babylon, 66 

2 Peter, Uncertain, 68 

1, 2, and 3 John,... Ephesus, 70 


ERASTUS (Acts xix. 22) was the steward 
or treasurer of the city of Corinth (see Cham- 
berlain), and a convert under Paul's preaching 
(Rom. xvi. 23). He followed Paul to Ephesus, 
and thence went to Macedonia (Acts xix. 22), 
and afterwards returned to Corinth (2 Tim. 
iv. 20). 

ERECH (Gen. x. 10)— a city of Chaldea; 
built by Nimrod on the Tigris. It was callea 
Orchoe by the Greeks and Romans. It is 
represented by the modern Warka, or Irka, 
lying to the south-east of Babylon. Some 
have wrongly supposed that Erech was the 
same with Edessa (now Orfdli), in northern 
Mesopotamia. 

ESAIAS (Matt. iii. 3)— the same with Isaiah, 

ESARHADDON — ^mr/ of Assyria (2 Ki. 
xix. 37) — was the son of Sennacherib and grand- 
son of Sargon. The elder brothers, who had 
put their father to death “in the house of 
Nisroch, his god,” fled into Armenia, and Esar- 
haddon, next in age to them, ascended the 
throne. His name is spelled on the monu- 
ments Asshur-ak-idin — “Asshur has given 
a brother.” Esarhaddon reigned about thir- 
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teen years, and nine campaigns are ascribed west comer of Nimnid — a building, according 
to him. He carried his arras into Arabia and to his own boast, “ such as the kings, his 


among twenty- two kings of Syria and Cyprus clay tablets, with reli^ous, legaL .^d his- 
who had been summoned together to do toncal inscriptions, now in the Bntim Museum, 
honour. was gathered during his reign. He was suc- 



1 was gathered during his reign. ^ He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Asshur- 
banipal. or Sardanapalua 
- under whose son Wine- 

\ veh was destroyed. (See 
Assyria, Nineveh.) 

ESAU-/i,air^ (Gen. xxv. 
25), or EDOM (Gen. xxxvi. 
^ l)-'Son of Isaac and Ke- 

jpl becca, and twin brother of 

' Jacob. Esau, when he grew 

' I .1 up, preferred the bold and 

^ I ft ’ romantic life of a hunter. 

' I U He was a man of brawny 

|iM mould, “red all over, like a 

u' hairy ^rment.” His other 

M name,Edom,meaning “re(/,” 

derived from the red 
pottage which, when in a 
>* ^ A famishing state, he asked 

^ »Tacob (Gen. xxv. 30). 

Esau was of an ardent and 
vv\ " impetuous temperament, of 

' ^ lofty and chivalrous na- 

' 'v / ahnost a contrast to 

\jJ ^ \ the smooth, peaceful, and 

prudent Jacob. His af- 
\\ lections were warm, and 

4il\\ when excitement had passed 

, \WoSi^Y away, his disposition was 

^ \ ^ magnanimous. Butnopious 

j feeling seems to have in- 
fluenced him. He had the 
1 I H generosity with which na- 
I 1 (I ture had endowed him, not 
I \\ If that love which CTace cro- 
^ I ates. In short, he was a 
frank and honourable man 


Esarhaddon. 

It is said in Scripture that a king of Assyria 
“ carried Manasseh to Babylon” (2 Chr. xxxiii. 
11) ; and this fact, which might at first sight 
appear unlikely, is one of those striking coinci- 
dences which verify the old Sermture narrative. 
Eor Esarhaddon was king of Babylon as well 
as of Nineveh, and built himself a palace in 
the former city, and one of his brotners had 
been the Chaldean viceroy. Manasseh is also 
spoken of as furnishing materials for his palace 
at Nebbi Yunus. He it was also that re- 
peopled Samaria with various eastern colonies, 
conducted thither by “the great and noble 
Asnapiaa.” Esarhaddon was one of the 
greatest of those Oriental monarchs: and he 
calls himself “king of Assyria, Babylon. 
Egypt, Moroe, and Ethiopia.” He also erected 
no lew than thirty palaces and temples, and 
sometimes ravaged former edifices for mate- 
rials. One of these was built on the south- 
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of the world, but apparently 
a stranger to the i)ower of 
religious truth or principle. 
The most important events of his life are so 
intimately connected with that of Jacob, that 
they -will be considered under that article. 
His family settled on mount Seir, east of 
Jordan, which was hence called Edom, and 
his descendants were the Edomites, one of the 
most powerful and formidable nations of that 
age. (See Edom.) 

ESHBAAL (1 Chr. viii. 33) — the same 
with Ishbosheth. (See Ishbosheth.) 

ESHCOL— d«5«er. 1. A Person (Gen. xiv. 
24). One of Abraham’s allies. 

2. A Bivulet or Valley (Deut. i, 24) in 
the south of J udea. It is of very small extent, 
and lies close upon Hebron. It took its name 
probably from the person referred to in Gen. 
XV. 13— Eshcol the Amorite. The spies sent out 
by the Israelites to explore the promised land 
and ascertain its situation, fertility, &c., came 
to this brook, and cut down a branch of a vino 
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with a single cluster of ^apes, which was so 
large and heavy as to be Some upon a staff by- 
two men. This they took to their brethren, 
as a visible illustration of the richness of the 
soil and its productions (Num. xiii. 24 : xxxii. 
9). Modem travellers still refer to the fertility 
01 the Wady, to the largeness and number of 
the ^apes it produces, and a well called ’Ain- 

ESHTAOL (.Josh xv. 33)— a town in the 
lowlands of Judah, though afterwards in the 
possession of Dan (Judg. xiii. 25; xvi. 31). 
It is supposed to have been situated south-east 
of Askalon. 

ESHTEMOA (Josh xxi. 14; 1 Chr. vi. 57), 
or ASHTEMOH (Josh xv. 50)— a town in the 
eouthern part of Judah, assigned to the sons 
of Aaron. It is identified with a place now 
named Semua, 7 miles south of Hebron. 

ESPOUSE. (See Betroth.) 

ESBOM (Matt. i. 3; Luke iii. 3.3). The 
same with Hezron (Gen. xlvi. 12). 

ESTATE (Mark vi. 21) is the general name 
for an order or class of men in society or 
government. As in Great Britain the lords 
and commons are called the estates of the 
realm. (See Elders. ) 

ESTHER or HADASSAH. The latter 
was her Jewish name, signifying “myrtle” — 
the former her Persian name, meaning a star, 
or the planet Venus. It was customary for 
eastern monarchs to change the names of 
individuals when they first attracted notice, or 
had high honours conferred on them. (See 
Gen. xli, 45 ; Dan. i. 6.) Agreeably to this 
practice, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
new name was given to the virgin either when 
she was first brought to the palace, or when 
she was elevated to the rank of queen. She 
was bom an exile in the land of Persia. Her 
father’s name was Abihail. Having lost her 
parents when very young, her cousin Mordecai 
adopted her, and supi^lied in an admirable 
manner the place of both father and mother, 
guardian and trainer. 

After the dismissal of Vashti for her contu- 
macy in refusing obedience to the call of the 
king, the despot appointed officers in all the 

rovinces of his kingdom to select the most 

eautiful damsels that could be found, from 
whom he himself might choose as queen her 
whom he deemed most suitable. Esther’s 
beauty did not escape the notice of these 
officers: she was accordingly removed from 
under the roof of Mordecai to the palace of the 
king. Hegai, who had the charge of the 
virgins till they ceased to be such— that is, 
became concubines — struck with her beauty, 
determined that no unnecessary time should 
be lost in presenting her to his master. A 
whole year was requisite for preparatory 
purifications ; so the materials for these were 
given speedily, and Esther otherwise was 
toeated with respect and honour. Each of the 
virgins, as she was about to be introduced to 
the king, was anxious to adorn herself in the 
most -fascinating manner, that so she might 
win the high honour for which she was com- 


peting; but Esther took the thin^ which 
Hegai offered without dissatisfaction, and 
with apparent unconcern. Yet the king was 
immediately ravished with her beauty, pre- 
feired her to all the other virgins, and soon 
(in the seventh year of his reign) decked her 
head with the royal diadem, making her queen 
in the room of Vashti. The nufitials were 
celebrated with royal magnificence — by a 
splendid feast, the bestowment of munificent 
gifts, a general amnesty to prisoner^ and 
relaxation of tribute to his subjects. Subse- 
quent events teach impressively that this 
was effected by Divine Providence — that 
J ehovah makes even the bad passions of man- 
kind to i)raise him, and that “ all things work 
together for ^ood to all those” — whether 
nations or individuals — “who are the called 
according to his purpose.” The king to whom 
Esther was married is in Scripture styled 
Ahasuerus, and seems to be the Xerxes of 
profane history, who reigned after the Darius 
of the book of Ezra, and before that Ar- 
taxerxes in the seventh year of whose reign 
Ezra received his commission. (See Ahasu- 
Eiius.) Esther, however, is not for a moment 
to be confounded with that monster of 
barbarity, Hamestris, between whom and 
the heroine of Scripture there is no resem- 
blance save in name. Soon after her eleva- 
tion to the rank of queen, Esther received 
a communication from Mordecai, which she 
laid before the king, to the effect that two of 
the king’s chamberlains were conspiring against 
their sovereign and meditating his death. The 
matter being inquired into, was found to be as 
reported, and the conspirators were seized and 
executed. Up to this period the parentage 
and people of Esther had been kept a secret. 
The reason for this probably was, that were it 
known, it might have created (fissatisfaction 
and jealousy among the Persian nobles and 
subjects, and have endangered the lives of 
Esther and the rest of her kindred. But 
despite this precaution, troublous times were 
not far distant from the Jews, in which the 
design of God in raising Esther to be queen is 
not difficult to be discovered. 

An Aga^te named Haman at this time was 
prime-minister, and an all-engrossing favourite 
of Ahasuerus. The monarch had issued an edict 
re(^uiring that the utmost reverence should be 
paid to this individual, and the despotic order 
was generally obeyed. But a Jew named 
Mordecai, cousin of Esther, no doubt from 
conscientious scruples, would not do homage 
to a doomed Ainalekite; his refusal excited 
the fierce ire of the selfish, haughty, pas- 
sionate vizier, who, having ascertained that 
Mordecai was a Jew, vowed revenge on the 
whole of that unoffending people. He accord- 
ingly cast Pur — that is the lot — to ascertain 
what day and month would be most auspicious 
for the execution of his bloody purpose. “ The 
disposing of the lot, however, is oi the I^rd.” 
Twelve months are, according to its decision, 
allowed to intervene between the decree ana 
the execution of it. Having thus fixed on the 
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time for the utter extirpation of the Jewish 
race, he obtained the king’s consent to issue 
the decree. The publication of the edict 
laused the greatest consternation and sorrow 
among the Jews. In particular, Mordecai 
was grievously distressed, and considered 
within himself what he could do to prevent 
the dreadful catastrophe. Esther remained 
for some time ignorant of the decree. To 
explain this ignorance, we must recollect the 
semuded lives which women in the East were 
^en and are still compelled to live. Their 
apartments were not only distinct, but guarded 
wiii the utmost vigilance — no one having 
a right to enter the harem, or to communicate 
wii£ any of its inmates, save the master 
himself, or he who received his permission. 
Mordecai, by constant attendance, and per- 
haps by bribing some of Esther’s attendants, 
found means of occasional intercourse with 
her ; and when she heard of his great distress 
of mind, she sent to inquire the cause; upon 
which Mordecai disclosed the whole matter to 
the queen, and urged her to interpose her 
influence on behalf of her countrymen and 
countrywomen. 

Now, a law existed among the Persians that 
no one uncalled should venture into the pres- 
ence of the sovereign, under pain of death; 
and heathen writers tell us that an executioner 
was always at hand, ready to execute summary 
vengeance on any who should dare to disobey, 
unless the king were graciously pleased to hold 
out the golden sceptre, in which case the indi- 
vidual was pardoned. The reason for this law 
is to be found in the constant dread of assas- 
sination in which eastern princes lived, their 
history being little else than a record of con- 
spiracies, usurpations, and assassinations. This 
law extended also to the persons who composed 
the hmrem. There was an additional reason 
why the law should apply to them : for not only 
might they be guilty of compassing or devising 
the deposition or death of the sovereign, and 
on this account be doomed to seclusion, but 
^iso, where there were so many females assem- 
bled together in such a capacity, it was impos- 
sible but that disputes and contentions should 
b© constantly occurring from mutual dislikes 
and jealousies ; and had the right of indiscri- 
minate access to the presence of the king been 
aUowecL his tranquillity and peace must have 
been suDject to continue interruptions. Esther 
remembered this law. More than this, a month 
had elapsed since the king had sent for her into 
his presence. This seems to have been dif- 
ferent from former practice ; for when informa- 
tion of the conspiracy was to be given, no 
notice is taken or any difficulty in obtaining 
access. It was possiwe, then, that the ardour 
of the king’s passion was abated. These 
thoughts stagger her mind, and she at first 
shrmks from the request urged by Mordecai. 
Mordecai, on being informed of her reluctance, 
does not desist from his request. He urges, 
as motives for compliance, her personal safety 
fu^ that of her relations, the very existence 
of her people the Jews, and the seeming de- 
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sign of Providence in raisii^ her to her nresent 
condition. Affection for Mordecai, pat^thnn, 
piety, as well as the fear of personal hurt, 
determine the purpose of Esther. Her resolu- 
tion briefly is, ‘‘ I will go in to the king, and if 
I perish, I perish.” She sets about the execu- 
tion of her purpose directly, wisely, piously. 
Having, along with her attendants, spent three 
days in humiliation and prayer before God, 
while her friends without the palace were 
simultaneously engaged in the same exercises, 
she on the third day lays aside her mourning 
robes, arrays herself with more than wonted 
grandeur, and ventures at length to appear 
in the presence of Ahasuerus. Josephus 
details minutely the circumstances of the 
interview. Ho says she was accompanied by 
two attendants, on one of whom she leaned, 
while the other bore her train ; and that thus, 
with blushing countenance and pleasant mien, 
yet not without some symptoms of trepidation, 
she appeared before the king. The king was 
in the inner court. The houses of Persian 
nobles and kings consisted of three courts. 
The outer one was allotted to the more public 
life of the owner, such as holding levees, 
receiving ambassadors, petitions, &c. Into 
this court Esther would not have cared to 
enter. The next, or inner court, was the 
more private abode of the king, “ where none 
but himself, his eunuchs, and the young pages 
his minions, had continual abiding.” The 
innermost court is the harem, the seclusion 
of whose inmates has already been alluded to. 
It was to the second court that Esther now 
approached. Josephus and the Apocryphal 
book of Esther relate that when the queen 
beheld Ahasuerus sitting in all his glory 
and grandeur upon his throne, and a frown 
darkening his forehead as she approached, she 
fell into the arms of one of her maids in a 
swoon, on which the king leaped from his 
throne, and taking her into his arms, put the 
golden sceptre into her hand, thereby assuring 
her that no evil should befal her for the viola- 
tion of the I9.W of which she had been guilty. 
The story, however, has about it a fictitious 
air ; and were we to attempt dovetailing it into 
the narrative of Scripture, it would scarcely 
be found to harmonize with the preceding or 
subsequent context. It is the more natural, 
as well as the more biblical view, to suppose 
that as soon as the king perceived her, hia 
“first love” returned in all its ardour, and 
! that as Esther stood awaiting his pleasure in 
the court, he at once held out to her the 
golden sceptre. “So Esther drew near and 
touched the top of the sceptre.” 

The plan of Esther was the dictate of sound 
discretion — an understanding enlightened from 
on high. She makes no mention during this 
her first interview of what lay nearest to her 
heart ; had she done so she might at once have 
been repulsed. She merely requests the king’s 
presence and that of Haman to a banquet 
prepared for them. Haman was ordered to 
appear and accompany the king — a ]%I| 
honour to the vizier, which our customs otid 
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manners, so widely different irora those of 
Orientalists, will hardlv allow us to appreciate. 
At the bajwjuet she still refrains from present- 
ing her petition, and merely repeats her invi- 
tation to another banquet on the succeeding 
day. To this the king and his minister con- 
sent. During that night, by a wonderful 
coincidence, which illustrates the control of 
Jehovah over the hearts of men, Ham an and 
the king had their thoughts engrossed with 
the same j)Grson — viz., Mordecai. Haraan, 
intoxicated with pride, and maddened with 
rage, was plotting the destruction of the stub- 
born Jew, and already, in anticipation, saw 
him affixed to the gibbet. The king, from 
motives of gratitude, was considering how he 
might reward him for discovering the conspiracy 
and preserving his life. On the morrow, when 
Haman thought to have obtained the king’s 
consent to the death of Mordecai, to his great 
mortification he was compelled to lead the 
c;aptive Jew through the city on horseback, 
l)roclaiming before him, — “Thus shall it be 
done to the man whom the king dehghteth 
to honour.” These circumstances combined 
to favour the object of Esther; she represented 
to the king the nature aiid extent of the threat- 
ened destruction, as well as the guilty author 
of it. She was successful in her cause, and 
the royal indignation was turned upon Haman. 
That naughty tyrant was hangeef on the very 
allows which he had erected for Mordecai, 
is estate was given to the queen, and his 
office and honours bestowed upon Mordecai, 
of whose relation to Esther the king was now 
for the first time apprised.^ Esther requests 
further that the edict contained in the former 
letters snould be cancelled. It was contrary 
to a fundamental law of the constitution to 
reverse a decree. But the monarch issued 
counter letters, recommending the Jew^s to 
prepare themselves for the l3th Adar, and 
authorizing them to defend themselves against 
every attack on their lives or i)rox)erties. 
Thus was the dreaded evil greatly counter- 
acted, if not entirely prevented ; and the Jews 
“ had light and gladness, and joy and honour.” 
In Shushan alone, 500 of their enemies were 
slain on the 13th Adar, among whom were 
the ten sons of Haman. At the request of 
Esther, the same privilege is given to the 
Jews on the succeeding day in Shushan the 
palace. On that day 300 fell under the hands | 
of the Jews ; and to prevent all possibility of 
re-action, as well as to exhibit a salutary warn- 1 
ing to others, the ten sons of Haman were 
p\iblicly hanged. In the i)rovinces, in which 
the liberty of the Jews was confined to one 
day, there fell of their foes 75,000. But the 
victorious party strictly abstained from all 
rapine and plunder. To commemorate this 
deliverance, the feast of Purim was instituted, 
so called because of the lot by which Haman 
determined the period for the perpetration of 
his diabolical scheme. 

Book op, is the seventeenth in the order 
of the books of the Old Testament, and 
embraces a period of probably less than 
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' twenty years. It bears the most unques- 
tionable internal evidence of its authenticity; 
and the feast of Purim, of the institution 
of which this book gives an account, is still 
observed by the Jews, who hold that, what- 
ever may be the fate of the other parts of 
their Scriptures, this will ever be preserved. 
It contains an account of the elevation of 
Esther to the throne, the pride and envy of 
Haman, his malicious plot for the destruction 
of the J ewB, the turning of his schemes 
against himself, the honour and dignity of 
Mordecai, the destruction of the enemies of 
the .lews (and among them Haman’s family), 
and the power and glory of the king. 

The Jews call it Megillah Esther, as it 
iLSually forms by itself a distinct roll. Some 
ascribe the authorsh^ to Ezra, some to a priest 
called Jehoiachin. Others refer it to the men 
of the great synagogue, while mai^ mve it 
to Mordecai himself. The name of (5oa is not 
mentioned in it, nor are there any allusions 
to the interiiositions of a divine providence. 
Perhaps it was written for the Persian annals, 
for “tne book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Media and Persia.” In that case pious reflec- 
tions would have been in vain in a document 
which was to be laid uj) among the archives of 
a heathen kingdom. Its whole air and tone 
show it to have been composed in Persia. Its 
inspiration is its i)lace in the canon. It con- 
tains facts; and, under the guidance of the 
Spirit, those facts so instructive in their 
nature are preserved to us in Holy Scripture. 
The facts are merely recorded —the words said 
and deeds done are not sanctioned or com- 
mended to us. In the S^tuagint there are 
additions to the Book of Esther, concerning 
Mordecai’s dream, a prayer of Mordecai and 
Esther, with other fragments and supple- 
ments which betray themselves as xmworthy 
forgeries of a later age. 

ETAM (Judg. XV. 8 , 11)— a famous rock, 
probably near a city of the same name in 
Judah, built by llehoboam (1 Chr. iv. 32; 2 
Ohr. xi. 6), and lying between Bethlehem and 
Tekoah, and may be represented by the 
modern Urtas. 

ETERNAL, ETERNITY (Deut. xxxiii. 27; 
Isa, Ivii. 15). These terms, when applied to 
Jehovah, embrace the past as well as the 
future. Being self -existent, he must be eter- 
nal He is without beginning or end of years. 
When applied to the future existence, hap- 
piness, or misery of man (Matt. xix. 16; 2 
Uor. iv. 17; Jude 7), these words denote the 
endlessness of the state. And it is to be 
observeci that, if they are restricted in their 
application to future punishment, they must 
be restricted in the same degree to their 
application to future happiness and even 
existence. When applied to the principles of 
truth and justice they signify unchangeable- 
ness. In Matt. XXV. 46 we read, “And 
these shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment: but the righteous into life etermd.” 
The epithets appfied to “punishment” and 
“life” are different in the English version: 
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but they are the sasne in the original. The 3), after the eldest son of Cush (Gen. x. 7)» and 
words, /or ever, everlasting^ etevn^f &c., are by the Romans Mero^, The inhabitants are 
often used fi^ratively to denote long duration, said to have been men of great stature (Isa. 
or that the object will last as lon^ as its nature xlv. 14) ; and this is confirmed by the eminent 
is capable of lasting, ,as Gen. xvii. 8 j xlix. 26 : Greek historian, Herodotus, who says they are 
Exoa xii. 14; Hab. iii. 6; but this restricted the “tallest of men;” while SoHnus roundly 
sense is alwaj^s shown by the connection, and avers that they were 12 feet in height. ^ 
affords no argument in favour of the like The Ethiopian queen Candace (which was 
restrictions in other connections, where the the common name of the queens of that coun- 
term is evidently employed in its full force try) reigned in Seba. Her treasurer was bap- 
and extent. tized by Philip (Acts viii. 27). Tlrere is a 

ETHAM (Num. xxxiii. G)-— one of the early version of the Scriptures in the Ethiopian 
stations of the Israelites in their journeyings tongiic. 

to Canaan. It is said to have been in the edge EUNICE (2 Tim. i. 5) — the mother of the 
of the wilderness, and was probably situated evangelist Timothy. She was by birth a 
between the Gulf of Suez and the bitter lakes. Jewess, but married a Gentile (Acts xvi. 1). 

Etham, the wilderness of (Num. xxxiii. EUNUCH— 6€(^-A:eepcr (2 Ki. ix. 32), ren- 

8), was probably part of the great desert or dered in our version both “ officer ” and 
wudemess of Shur, which lay around the “chamberlain.” Eunuchs were employed by 
bottom of the western gulf of the Red Sea. eastern kings to take charge of the beds and 
ETHAN (1 Chr. vi. 44), called the Ezrahite lodging apartments, and also of the secluded 
(Ps. Ixxxix., title), was remarkable for his princesses (Esth. ii. 3). In Persian and Turkish 
wisdom (1 Ki. iv. 31). He is supposed to have courts the principal offices are held by eunuchs 
MTitten the 89th Psalm, and was a leader of (Acts viii. 27). 

the temple music (1 Chr. xv. 19). (See Darda.) EUPHRATES (Gen. ii. 14). The Hebrew 

2, A son of Kish, of the family of Merari, name is Pherath. The reading in Genesis is 

by some identified with Jeduthun. Ha Pherath, meaning, “ this is Pherath.” But 

3. A Levite of the family of Kohath. the Greek translators seem to have read Hu 

ETHANIM. (See Month.) ^ ^ Pherath' one word, and thus joining noun 

ETHBAAL — with Baal (1 Ki. xvi. 31) — a and pronoun together, they made the name 

king of Sidon, and father of J ezebel, the queen jFitphrates. The name Pherath sicpiities good 
of Ahab. ^ It is wrong to identify him with water. I3y others an Aryan origin is assigned 
Ithot^ king of Tyre ; for Tyre and Sidon had to the word. The Euj)hrates is a famous river of 
each its r^al family and succession. Asia, which rises in Armenia, on the northern 

ETHER (Josh. xv. 42) — one of the cities in side of mount Taurus, receives many tributaries 
the low country — Shephelah — of Judah, but in its winding course along the borders of 
given to Simeon. It seems to have been after- Syria, and, skirting the desert, passes through 
wards called J ethera, and Eusebius places it the middle of Babylon to the sea. Its whole 
20 miles from Eleutheropolis. length is 1,500 miles. It is navigable for 

ETHIOPIA — sun-bumed, or tanned com- shijis of 500 tons to Bassora, 70 miles above 
pinion, from two Greek words (Acts viii. 27). its mouth, and for large boats 150 miles. * It 
The Hebrew word Cush, which is here and flows in a broad, deep current, filled to the 
elsewhere translated Ethiopia, seems to have level of its banks, and at Babylon is consider- 
been applied to at least three distinct countries, ably less than a mile in width. The Tigris 
It was used very much as the word India is at flows in a narrower channel, with deeper banks, 
this day. ^ ^ and a less rapid current. The country between 

1. In Zeph. iii. 10, where the prophet the two rivers slopes towards the Tigris, and 
speaks of Judah’s return from captivity, it thus greatly favours the draining off of the 
may refer to the country east of the Ti^s, superfluous waters of the Euphrates. 

the principal seat of the captivity, whidi is The Euphrates overflows its banks in the 
called Cuthah, (2 Ki. xvii. 24 : comp. Ps. spring of every year, when the snow of the 
Ixviii. 31; Isa. xviii.) From this country, Armenian mountains dissolves; and it some- 
called also Cush, the modem name Khusistan times rises 12 feet. It rises in March, and 
may be derived. continues with overflowing volume till the end 

2. In Num. xii. 1 the word Ethiopian has of May. Dykes, lakes, and canals, constructed 

been referred to a country of Southern Arabia, at vast expense, preserved the water for irri^a- 
lying along the | Red Sea, elsewhere called tion during the dry season, and prevented its 
Cushan (Hab. iii. 7), in which last passage carrying away the soil. The Euphrates is 
allusion is made to the portion of xiistory called in Scripture the “great river,” and was 
recorded Num. xxxi. the eastern boundary of the promised land 

3. In numerous other passages (Isa. xlv. 14; (Deut. i. 7; Josh. i. 4). It is sometimes only 
Jer. xiii. 23; Ezek. xxix. 10; xxx. 4, 9; Acts named the river (Ps. Ixxii. 8). It is the natural 
viii 27) it must be understood as Ethiopia and appropriate symbol of the Assyrian power 
proper, lying south of Egypt, and including (Isa. viii. 7). The Euphrates, like the Nile, 
the mc^em countries of Nubia and Abyssinia, has gathered around it many interesting asso- 
It was a mountainous and well-watered coun- ciations, from the early mention of it, and from 
try (Isa. xvii 2; Zeph. iii. 10). The northern its connection with the primeval abodes of the 
part was called by the Hebrews Seha (Isa. xliii earliest human families. 
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EUROCLYDON (Acts xxviL 14)~a very 
tempestuous wind, and now known under- the 
name of a Levanter. It blows from the north- 
east, and its danger results from its violence 
and the uncertainty of its course. 

EUTYCHUS (Acts xx. D) — the name of a 
voung man who fell from the third storey of a 
house where Paul was preaching in Troas. 
Sitting on the window, which may have been 
opened for ventilation, he fell outward into the 
court, which, as usual, was within the house, 
or round which the house was built. He was 
killed by the fall, and his restoration to life 
was a miracle. (See Dwellings.) 

EVANGELIST — gospeller (Acts xxi. 8) — 
one who brings good tidings. Hence the 
writers of the four Gosjiels are called “the 
evangelists,” because they, in a pre-eminent 
sense, declare good tidings of salvation through 
Christ. Evangelists were early designated 
as a particular class of religious teachers (Eph. 
iv. 11) ; and some suppose that, witlijout being 
attached to any particular church, they aban- 
doned all worldly relations and pursuits, and, 
probably by the commission of the apostles, 
preached the Gospel wherever they were called 
(2 Tim. iv. 5). The pastors, on the other hand, 
were ordained over some spiritual community. 
One of them was Philip, who had first been 
a deacon of the church at J erusalem ; but after 
his^ flight from that city he seems to have 
resided principally in Cesarea, and to have 
preached the Gospel wherever he found occa- i 
sion. Mark and liuke are, perhaps, to be ; 
considered evangelists in this senses .as well as 
in the more common one of having written 
Gospels. Both of them were preachers of the 
Gospel for many years before they committed 
the substance of their preaching to writing; 
and we may suppose that such men were of 
^eat assistance to the ajiostles by accompany- 
ing them on their journeys, or by following up 
and continuing the woriv which had been so 
successfully begun. The primitive order of 
evangelists, distinct from other public religious 
teachers, is supposed to have been merely 
temporary, like that <)f <ai)ostles and x^rophets ; 
but the principal duties and services which 
they performed, and many to which they were 
not called, seem to have fallen ux)on those who 
in modern days are called missionaries. 

EVE (Gen. iii. 20)— the name given by Adam 
to his wife. It is derived from a word which 
signifies lifCy and was apjAied to her as the 
mother of all the living. In conseipience of 
her disobedience to the divine comm.and (see 
Adam), she was doomed to suffer .a multipbca- 
tion and aggravation of sorrow, especially in 
the birth of her olFspring. It was also declared 
concerning her, that her desire should be to her 
husband^ and he should rule over her (Gen. iii. 
16). It 18 well known that in those countries 
wmch are unenlightened by the Gospel ‘women 
are the most degraded and miserable slaves to 
man ; and, taking into view the delicacy and 
sensitiveness which are characteristic of their 
sex, we may supiwse this part of the original 
sentence is visited upon millions of them vrith 
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intense severity even at this day. (See Abbl, 
Adam, Birth, Cain.) 

EVENING (Ps. Iv. 17), EVENTIDE (Gem 
xxiv. 63). The Hebrews reckoned two even- 
ings : one commencing at sunset, and embrac- 
ing the period of twilight; and the other 
commencing at dark. Some suppose that the 
first evening commenced as early as three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and the second at 
sunset. It was in the interval between the 
two evenings, at whichever of these periods it 
occurred, that the jiassover was to be killed 
and the daily sacrifice offered. (See maximal 
reading of Exod. xii. 6 ; Num. ix. 3; xxviii. 4.) 
Eventide is the same with evening-time. 

EVIL (Amos iii. G). (See Sin.) 

EVIL-MERODACH (2 Ki. xxv. 27). (Seo 
Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar.) 

EXCHANGERS. (See Changers op 

MONEY.) 

EXODUS. The Hebrew name is 'Oedleh 
shemoth~-t\\e two words with which the nar- 
rative commences. Exodus is the name of the 
second book of Moses, and the second in the 
order of the books of the Old Testament, and 
is descriptive of its design; for the word is 
derived from a Greek term, which signifies 
going out, or departing ; and the book contains 
the history of the release of the Israelites from 
their bondage in Egypt, and of their going out 
of that country up to the promised land. 

This lx)ok is cited as the work of Moses by 
David, Daniel, and others of the sacred writers; 
and it has been remarked that twenty-five 
distinct jiassages are quoted from it by Christ 
and his apostles in express words, and nineteen 
in substance. It comprehends a history of 
nearly 145 years, or from the death of J oseph 
to the erection of the tabernacle. It may he 
thus divided as to its contents : — 

1. An account of a change of dynasty in 
Egy]ot, and the consequent oppression of the 
Hel )rew tribes. 

2. Birih, preservation, early education, and 
career of !Moses ; his patriotism, his exUe, and 
his flight into IMidian. 

3. The divine commission which Moses 
received from Jehovah in the burning bush, 
authorizing him in God’s name to demand from 
Pharaoh tlie emancipation of his people, and 
empowering him to authenticate his mission 


by imiiressive miracles. 
4. Th 


The demand made u]X)n Pharaoh, with 
its varying results, and the ten plagues inflicted 
on him and his people in succession. 

5. The paschal feast, the sudden and simul- 
taneous emigration, tlio pursuit, and the 
destruction of Pharaoh's army in the Red Sea, 

6. The song of triumph, the march into the 
desert, manna, water, Jethro’s advice^ Sinai 
and its manifestations, the law of the ten 
commandments. 

7. Many enactments of statute law on a 
great variety of topics necessary to the govern- 
ment of the nation. 

8. The adilition of a ceremonial law, with 
the tabernacle, pidosthood, and sacrifices, com- 
manded by God, and immediately brought into 
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iHstive observance by the people, who gave 
willingly for the establishment of the national 
w^ffsmp, wMle God hallowed aU by his own 
visible and symbolic presence. 

It is a veiy interesting period of early sacred 
history which the book of Exodus embraces. 
It records the fulfilment of God’s promise to 
Abrahsjn*~that his seed should be freed from 
slavery. It narrates the institution of that 
Vd^ous system which was to last till the Son 
of God should appear on the earth. It bears 
upon it many eviaences of its genuineness and 
amihenticity. ' 

It may be wondered that Pharaoh was not 
sooner impressed by the miracles wrou^t in 
his presence by Moses and Aaron. There 
were at least two reasons wliich contributed 
to the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart. At first 
he seems to have thought that Moses and 1 
Aaron were only magicians like his own wise 
men, but of a superior class; and at length, 
when his jugglers confessed “the finger of 
God” in the works of the Hebrew leaders, 
Pharaoh was not convincecL because he 
imagined that the God of the Hebrews might 
yet be overmatched by the divinities of Eg^pt. 
The king of Egypt believed in a plurality of 
gods, and still cherished the hope that his 
patron deities might be able to protect him. 
He might at the same time have reasoned, 
that his court magicians would have displayed 
their power far more effectively by reijelhng 
tile miracles of Moses and Aaron, than by a 
faint imitation of them. 

The plagues inflicted on Egypt were not 
only fearfm visitations, but were designed to 
show the foUy of the national superstitions. 
The Nile which was turned into blood, the 
frogs which annoyed them, the flies which 
pestered them, the cattle on which fell the 
murraip, &c., were sacred objects among the 
Egyptians. So truly does Jehovah say,— 
*• Against all the gods of Egypt I will execute 
jud^ent.” 

The book of Exodus is the token of God’s 
fidelity to his promise. The comment of the 
Psalmist upon it is natural and devout, (Ps. 
boLviii. cv.) Critics differ greatly in the 
application of a dual test to the authorship, or 
in the assignment of sections to an Elohistic 
and Jehovistic writer. There may be some 
supplements in the book, but a unity of origin 
is evident throughout. (See Egypt, Moses, 
Bbd Sba.) 

EXORUlSTS (Acts xix. 13) — those who, 
by the use of the name of God, attempted to 
expel evil spirits from idaces or persons of 
wh(HU they had possession. It was not an 
uncommon profession among the Jews, as we 
m^ infer from Matt. xii. 27 and Mark ix. 38. 

EXPIATION, FEAST OP. (See Feasts.) 

EYES (Gen. xiii. 10). The figurative uses 
of this word abound in the sacred writings, 
and are generally obvious. In the visions of 
Ezekiel and John (Ezek. i. 18; x. 12; Kev. iv. 
6, 8) the allusions are evidently to the alacrity 
and vigilance with which the ministers of 
Jehpvan perform his wiU. 
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The phrase, an * ‘evil eye,” is the symbol of 
a mean and envious disposition (Prov. xxiii. 6 : 
Matt. XX. 16). Superstitions about an evil 
eye are yet common m the Eastern world, and 
prevail still in the Scottish Highlands. 

Lane says, — “Mothers who have the most 
tender regard for their children almost uni- 
versally neglect their personal cleanliness, lest 
a covetous or evil eye should light upon them. 
Nothing distresses an Egyptian parent more 
than that which in other countries is considered 
to convey a compliment— admiration of the 
child. If any one is seen to stare at, so as to 
envy the offspring, the mother hastily snatches 
it away, to perform some superstitious rite 
as a charm against the supposed evil eye.” 
The word is also used with many peculiar 
references. 

JSye-service^^ means the work of those 
who labour only when their master is pres- 
ent, but give up work as soon as he turns 
his back (Eph. vi. y. Against this un- 
principled procedure Paul warns Christian 
slaves. Intensity of affection is denoted in 
Gal. iv. 15. To keep anything with peculiar 
delicacy and care is to keep it as the apple of 
the eye (Deut. xxxii. 11; Zech. ii. 8). The 
putting out of the eye ajipears to have been a 
barbarous Oriental punishment (Jer. lii. 11; 
Judg. xvi. 21). We read in I’rov, xxx. 17, — 
“The eye that mocketh at his father, and 
despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of 
the valley shall pick it out, and the young 
eagles shall eat it.” This threatening receives 
the following illustration from Eoberts : — “In 
tlie East, In consequence of the superstitions 
of heathenism, numerous human bodies are 
eimosed to become the prey of birds and 
wild beasts; and it is wortny of being re- 
corded, that the eye is the first part selected 
by the former as their favourite portion. It 
is, however, considered to be a great misfortune 
to be left witliout sepulchral rites; and it is 
no uncommon imprecation to hear, ‘ Ah ! 
the crows shall one day pick out thy eyes.’ 
‘ Yes, the lizards shall lay their eggs in thy 
sockets.’ ” — Oriental Illustrations, p. 380. 

EYELIDS (Prov. vi. 25). The word is 
poetically applied to the morning ( J ob xli. 18). 
The custom of adorning the eymids for effect 
is often alluded to in the sacred writings (2 
Ki. ix. 30; Jer. iv. 30; Ezek. xxiii. 40), and 
prevails extensively now among eastern ladies. 
The hair and edges of the eyelids are tinged 
with a fine black i)owder, moistened with oil 
or vinegar, which causes a small black line to 
appear around the edge, and at a distance, 
and especially by candle-light, gives a heavy 
dark shade to the eyes. The manner of doing 
it is particularly described by travellers. A 
smooth cylindrical piece of silver or ivory, 
shaped like a quill, and about two inches long, 
is dipped into the composition, and placed 
within the eyelashes, which are closed over it. 

Eye-salve, or coUyrium (Kev. iii, 18), was 
made of lead ore, with other ingredients. 

EZEKIEL— God will suppoi't (Ezek. i. 3) — 
the son of Buzi, was both a prophet and 
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priest oi the Jews, carried into captivity 
wirii Jehoiaciiin, king of Judah, and was 
probably settled, with other exiles, on the 
banks of the Chebar, a river of Chaldea. 
(See Chebab.) He was favoured with sublime 
visions of the divine glo^, and his prophecy 
as a whole is characterized by great force, 
sublime imagery, and as much perspicuity as 
the subjects of it would allow. 

Prophecy of— is the twenty-sixth in the 
order of the books of the Old Testament. It 
was uttered during a period of about twenty- 
one years, perhaps between B.c. 590 and b.c. 5io. 
The first eight years of this period were contem- 
poraneous with the last eight of Jeremiah. 
The earliest portions of the prophecy foretell 
and describe the overthrow of Jerusalem, at its 
final siege in the reign of Zedekiah, and detail 
Ezekiel’s solemn inauguration into the pro- 
phetic office. The first chapter tells the 
sublime visions which he saw — the glory of 
God — the cherubim — the bright cloud — the 
sapphire throne — the burning ones which 
surrounded it -and the fopn of humanity 
enshrined in this lustre, which presided over 
and animated the mystic mechanism. The 
prophet is then directed to inform his fellow- 
captives that all their hope of speedy return to 
Judea was vain, — that the capital of the 
country from which they had been carried 
was soon to fall ; and in successive visions he 
is shown its sin and i)rovocation8, which were 
truly impious and daring— gross and profane 
imitations of impure, heathen superstitions. 
Still does the pr(jphet continue to warn and 
testify in vehement and anxious expostulation. 
But the respite was concluded, and judgment 
could not be stayed. At length the city was 
laid in mins, and new bands of mourning 
captives were transported to Babylon. 

Tlie attention of the prophet is now turned 
to other countries. Though they rejoiced 
against Judea, and triumphed over its desola- 
tion, they were not to escape themselves. The 
overthrow of Ammon, Edom, Philistia, and 
especially Tyre and Egypt is vividly aepicted. 
Gog is also involved. But light breaks in 
upon the gloom, and a gorgeous scene of 
rebuilded Jerusalem and restored Judea is 
presented to the prophet. The temple is re- 
erected and the hierarchy consecrated, and 
the tribes enjoy in peace their respective 
territories. This latter prophecy seems to 
refer to Messianic times. 

The book is one throughout— the same tone 
and style prevail. The title “son of man” is 
given to the jirophet eighty-nine times. There 
are many repetitions of words and phrases ; the 
formula, “they shall know,” occurs above forty 
times. Yet there are a peculiar vigour anti 
boldness about Ezekiel— an unshrinking stern- 
ness — a dark and sombre dignity. There is a 
good deal of prose in his oracles ; but not a 
little, at the same time, of what is picturesque 
in imagery and commanding in diction. The 
scenes he describes are somewhat complicated 
and not easily understood. Perhaps the 
ipinuteuess of the description embarrasses the 
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attention, and by scrutinizing the minor parts 
we fail to catch a full glimpse of the wnole. 
Ezekiel delights to amplify, and his style in 
this respect presents a marked contrast to 
that of Isaiah. 

Another feature of the book is its constant 
reference to the spirit and form of the cere- 
monial law. Ezelael was a priest, such allu- 
sions were familiar to his mind, ana he dwells 
especially on the duty, privilege, and blessing 
of observing and hallowing the Sabbath. The 
energy of his nature is conspicuous in his 
oracles: it was needed in testifying against 
a stiff-necked and rebellious people, who loved 
smooth predictions, and had been often ruined 
by them; who needed to be held in check, 
especially as captives in a foreim land ; for 
they cherished the idea that Babylon might 
soon be overthrown, and they might escape; 
but the X)rophet is sharp and severe in repress- 
ing this foolish and dangerous anticipation. 

EZION-GEBER, or GABER (Num. xxxiii. 
35 ; 1 Ki. ix. 20) — a city of Arabia, at the head 
of the eastern or Elanitic gulf of the Red Sea, 
adjoining Elath. It was here that Solomon’s 
vessels were built, w^liich were intended to 
trade with Ophir and Tarshish ; and here, too, 
that Jehoshaphat engaged in a similar enter- 
prise, which proved a failure, for Jehovah 
frowned upon it. It derives its name — Ezion- 
geber, or the hack-hone of a man — from a reef of 
rocks at the entrance of the harbour resembling 
that part of the human frame. (See Elath.) 

EZRA, or ESDRAS — helper — is designated 
(Ezra vii. 1) the son of Seraiah, and a descen- 
dant of Hilkiah. We are told that “ he was a 
ready scribe in the law of Moses ” well skilled 
in it himself, and admirably qualified to inter- 
y)ret and enforce it. His descent from the 
family of Aaron gave him an influence over 
his countrymen which his learning and his 
piety controlled and directed to their best 
interests. By virtue of that descent he was 
entitled to re-organize the old and hjdlowed 
ceremonial forms ; but his moral character led 
him to be equally anxious that the spirit of 
religion should also be revived. Although he 
had been born in the land of Babylon, whither 
his father had been carried captive, and conse- 
quently had never beheld the “ beautiful situ- 
ation” of Zion, nor gazed on the glories of 
its edifice, yet, by study of the law, and by 
inquiry among his countrymen, he had obtained 
some adequate conception of the land and 
temple of his fathers. Ho understood their 
banishment to bo a punishment from God, 
inflicted because of the frequent rebellions of 
the Israelites {gainst “their king, their law- 
giver, and their judge.” The result of this 
knowledge, effected no doubt by the Spirit of 
God, was a strong desire, which ended in a 
fixed resolution, to visit his fatherland. 

In the seventh year of the reign of Artax^ 
erxes Ezra received his commission to return 
to his own land. The letter put into the 
hands of Ezra by the monarch was every- 
tMng which reason <^uld have ejipected or 
piety desired. Full liberty is ^ven to every 
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Israelite, of whatever tribe, who desired it, to 
return along with Ezra. The king and his 
seven counsellors give to him handsome dona- 
tions of silver and gold, and recommend him 
to the liberality of aU the province of Babylon, 
that they might be able to purchase at Jeru- 
salem “ bullocks, rams, and lamb^ with their 
meat offerings and their drink offerings, and 
offer them upon the altar of the house of their 
God in Jerusalem.’* In addition to the gold 
and silver in si)ecie, for the purchase of what- 
ever was requisite, a number of vessels were 
given, to be devoted to the service of God. 
Provided the sums furnished were not adequate 
to the expenses of the work, Ezra was author- 
ized to ai^ply to the king’s exchequer, and the 
treasurers were commanded to supply his 
wants. They were, besides, to be relieved 
from the payment of every sort of impost, 
whether toll, tribute, or custom. Ezra was 
alfkQ empowered to appoint magistrates and 
judges for the execution of the laws enacted in 
their own statute-book — viz., the laws of Moses; 
and full power was given over the lives and 
estates of all Jews, to imprison, to banish, to 
confiscate, or to put to death. Ezra’s gratitude 
for such kindness is not surprising. He could not 
fail to express his thankfulness to Artaxerxes; 
but he looks also up to him in whose hand is 
the heart of the king, and who tumeth it like 
rivers of water whithersoever he will, and who 
on this occasion * ‘ put it into the king’s heart 
to beautify the house of God which is at 
Jerusalem.” 

He set out from Babylon on the first day of 
the first month Nisan, about the middle of 
March. Nine days after setting out they 
pitched their tents on the banks of a small 
river, Ahava, the identity of which is not now 
apparent : but it is thought, however, to have 
been a tributary of the Euphrates. The design 
of this halt was apparently threefold, — first, 
to recruit their strength ^ter the previous 
fatigue ; second, to afford to all time to deter- 
mine whether or not they should accompany 
the caravan — especially in order that some of 
the “ sons of Levi ” might be procured, none of 
these having as yet joined the pilgrims ; and 
third, to implore the guidance and protection 
of Jehovah before commencing the principal 
and most dangerous part of their lourney, for 
no military escort accompanied tnem for de- 
fence. Indeed, Ezra was anxious that their 
safe-conduct under God alone should afford a 
convincii^ proof of the truth of his religious 
belief, jft may excite surprise that so few 
comparatively of all the tribes of Israel should 
have availed themselves of the opportunity to 
return from exile. To account for this, we 
have only to remember that, since the last 
captivity, four generations had passed away, 
and the ten tribes had been removed consider- 
ably earUer. There is nothing wonderful that 
in fee course of such a long period they should 
have become somewhat domesticated in the 
land of their bondage. The length of the 
journey was another reason why many, espe- 
cially those who had families, would refraiq 
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from joining the company; and further, since 
the defeat of the dangerous conspiracy formed 
by the Agagite, their condition had been quiet 
and prosperous, and no appearance of clouds 
threatened to obscure the sun of their pros- 
perity. From these circumstances the number 
of voluntary emigrants was rather restricted. 
With such as volunteered, however, Ezra set 
out from the banks of Ahava, after an encamp- 
ment of three days. After a journey of four 
months they reached Jerusalem, on the first 
<lay of the fifth month, and gave their letter to 
the viceroys, who, according to its require- 
ments, did everything to further their enter- 
prise. Ezra soon i)erceived that a stem and 
steady reformer was what the people were in 
need of. The morals of the people, in conse- 
quence of their mixed marriages with the 
heathen, were rapidly declining. And what 
was peculiarly distressing to Ezra was, that 
“ the hands of the i)rinces and rulers had been 
chief in this trespass.” In consequence of 
these alliances the temptations to idolatry 
were greatly increased, while the godly up- 
bringing of the children was daily more dis- 
regarded. The an^ish of Ezra was propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the trespass. He 
rent his garment and his mantle, plucked off 
the hair of his head and beard, and sat down 
astonied. His prayer on the occasion was so 
touching and full, that “ the ijeople wept very 
sore.” Shechaniah suggested that they should 
instantly set about rectifying the evil, and all 
Ijromised to Ezi'a their support in the discharge 
of a jjainful duty. A convocation was sum- 
moned, to which all were required to attend, 
on pain of confiscation and excommunication. 
The people attended as desired, and entered at 
once into the proposal; but as the weather 
was very unfavourable, and the investigation 
into the extent of the trespass likely to be 
l)rotracted, Ezra, with a few of the chief of 
the fathers, was apjiointed to see that the 
res{)lution was carried into effect. During 
three months were they occupied in this 
matter, which they were unable to bring to a 
satisfactory termination. The autobiography 
of Ezra closes here somewhat abruptlv. No 
more is said of him till the arrival of Nehemiah 
thirteen years after he himself had reached 
Jerusalem, (Neh. viii.) After Nehemiah had 
completed the wall of Jerusalem, Ezra, on 
request, mounted an elevated platform, and in 
the presence and audience of all the people, 
who were collected in the street, and who 
listened with the utmost attention, read the 
words of the law. While Ezra read in the 
original Hebrew, some of the other priests 
who were present on the occasion interpreted 
in the Chaldaic, which in Babylon had been 
the vernacular tongue of the captives. This 
lightened the labour of Ezra, who read from 
the morning until mid-day. This exercise was 
continued on the subsequent day. The reading 
of the law led to the observance of the ** Feast 
of Tabernacles,” which lasted seven days, on 
each of which Ezra continued the reading of 
the law. 
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This is the last action recorded of this eminent 
reformer. We have no certain account of the 
period or place of his death. Josephus says 
that shortly after this feast he died an old 
man, and was buried in great magnificence at 
Jerusalem. But Persia also lays claim to his 
remains. 

The two chief things, says Prideaux, which 
Bzra had to do, were to restore the observances 
of the Jewish law according to the ancient 
approved usages that had been in practice 
before the captivity, under the directions of 
the prophets, and to collect and set forth a 
correct edition of the Holy Scriptures. Prob- 
ably he corrected errors that had crept into 
the copies in use through the negligence or 
mistakes of transcribers ; and he changed 
obsolete names of places for the more 
modem. 

Book of, is the fifteenth in the order of 
the books of the Old Testament, and is a 
continuation of the Jewish history from the 
close of the book of Chronicles. The period 
embraced by it is probably about eighty years, 
and comprises a portion of the reign of the 
great Cyrus, with the reigns of his son Cam- 
byses, Smerdis the Magian impostor, Darius 
Itystaspis, Xerxes, and a i)ortion of the 
period of Artaxerxes. It may be noted, in 
conclusion, that there are differences of style 
in the book, which are easily and naturally 
accounted for cither by the different circum- 
stances in which the author was placed, or on 
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the supposition that more persons than ona 
had a ^are in the compilation, such as Daniel 
and Haggai, the prophets. The book supplies 
important infonnation on a momentous epoch 
in ancient Jewish history — to wit, the return 
to Judea after the seventy years of captivity 
in Babylon. It may be read most profitably 
in connection with the prophecies of Haggai 
and Zechariah. There are two apocryphal 
books ascribed to Ezra under the name of 
EsdraSy the Creek form of the name Ezra, 
'l"he book of Ezra is written in Chaldee from 
the eighth verse of the fourth chapter to the 
nineteenth verse of the sixth chapter, and from 
the beginning of the seventh chapter to the 
twenty-seventh verse ; for as this part of the 
work contains chiefly letters, conversation, and 
decrees uttered in that language, it was con- 
sistent with the fidelity of the sacred historian 
to transcribe the very words which were used, 
especially as the people recently returned from 
the cajjtivity were familiar, and perhaps more 
conversant, with the Chaldee than even with 
the Hebrew tongue ; and it was probably about 
this time that oral Chaldee paraphrases began 
to be used ; for it appears by Nehemiah’s 
account that all could not understand the law, 
which may mean that some of them had for- 
gotten the Hebrew during their dispersion in 
the cai)tivity. Some assign, likewise, to this 
time the origin of the Jewish synagogues, 
though it is possible that they existed before 
the cai)tivity. 


FACE (Gen. iii. 19). (See Blackness.) 
Whatever of a thing is most exposed to view 
is called its fare ; hence we read of the face of 
the country, field, gate, house, ground, porch, 
wilderness, waters, sky, &c. 

Face, when applied to God, denotes — (1.) 
His omniscience (1 Sam. xxvi. 20); and to 
“provoke him to the face,” is to do it very 
o])enly and impudently (Isa. Ixv. 3). (2.) The 

brighter displays of his glory, which cannot be 
enjoyed in this world (Exod. xxxiii. 20; 1 Tim. 
vi. 16). (3.) His favour and love, and their 

gracious displays, when Ids /ace is said to shme^ 
or it is represented as a mercy to behold and 
enjoy it, or a misery to be deprived of it (2 
(ffir. XXX. 9; Ps. xxxi. 16; Ixxx. 7; Dan. ix. 
17). (4.) His wrath, and the providential 

displays thereof (Ps. xxxiv. 16). Cdirist’s face 
denotes — (1.) His person, as the image of 
the invisible God (2 Cor. iv. 6). (2.) His 
^acious, glorious, or temble appearances 
(Bev. XX .11). The “showbread” is called the 
“bread of faces.” The word “face” occurs 
often in Hebrew diction, as “ Turn not away 
the face,” &c. Roberts observes, — “Does a 
person ask a favour of his superior, it will not 
be, in general, said in reply, ‘I grant your 
request;* or, ‘You shall have your desire;* 
but Nan un muggatti parttain — ‘I have seen 
thy face.* Has a man greatly offended another, 
and does he plead for mercy, the person to 
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whom offence has been given -will say, ‘ I have 
seen thy face,* which means that he is par- 
doned. Should a friend inquire, ‘Well, what 
jumishment do you intend to inflict on that 
fellow ? * he will reply, ‘ I have seen his face.* 
In applying for help, should there be a denial, 
the applicant will ask, ‘ In whose face shall I 
now look?’ When a man has nearly lost all 
hope, he says, ‘ For the sake of the face of God, 
grant me my request.’ ” — Onental Illustrationa 
of Sn'ipture, p. 177. 

FAIR HAVENS (Acts xxvii, 8) — the name 
of a harbour or anenorage on the southern 
shore of the island of Crete. Its Greek name is 
so well preserved that it can be identified ; and 
it may have been the harbour of Lasea. (See 
Cketk Lasea.) 

FAIRS— a word occurring seven times in 
Ezek. xxvii. 12-33. Fairs with ns either mean 
periodical meetings of buyers and sellers for 
purposes of merchandise, or fixed places of 
buying and selling in any city or town, such as 
we call markets. In the last verse quoted it is 
rendered “wares;” and perhaps such is the 
better rendering in all the verses. The thi^ 
great festivals of the Hebrew nation at Jeru- 
salem were a species of fairs, in addition to their 
purpose as religious observances. (See Frast.) 

FAITH (Matt. viii. 10). The word denot^ 
the credit we give to the declaration of God, or 
to the evidence of the facts or propositions 
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|»i$8exited to ua in the Bible. The tenn appears 
to denote the truth of the Gospel, or that which 
is the object of faith, in Jude 3. The faith 
which is necessarjr to salvation, and without 
which it is impossible to please God (Heb. xi. 
6), combines assent with reliance, belief with 
trust. Thus Christ is exhibited in the Gospel 
as having made an atonement for sin; and 
“whosoever believeth in him shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” Exercising this 
faith’, the sinner is received and treated as if 
he were just and righteous; and hence the 
process is called justification by faith. The 
belief or faith in him, by which this salvation 
is secured, includes not only a cordial concur- 
rence, of the will and affections in this scheme 
or plan of redemption, together with all its 
^lations and bearings as they are revealed 
in the Gospel, but also such an actual per- 
sonal trust in Christ as a Saviour as leads to 
the renunciation of every other trust, to the 
forsaking of aU known sin, and to the cheerful 
and constant obedience of all his commands. 
Faith is not a principle too subtle to be prac- 
tical, or too abstract to be energetic. It is, in 
Borne form of it, of universal power even in the 
ordina^ affairs of business. Men move not a 
step without faith, or the belief that the enter- 
prise they engage in will succeed, that the house 
they are in will not fall, that the words they 
speak and letters they write will be understood. 
Christians walk by faith— live by faith. What 
they believe has as much influence over them 
as if it were to them an object of sense. 

The faith of Ood (Rom. iii. 3) means his 
faitlffulness. ^ The term in Gal. v. 22 signifie.s 
fidelity. It is mentioned among the graces of 
such as believe, — of such as already possess 
faith. 

There is also a kind of faith called the faith 
of miracleSf alluded to by Christ in Matt, 
xyii. 20. Such faith was tne peculiar convic- 
tion given to the apostles, that God would 
work a miracle by them. Many things in 
Smpture may be believed, and yet saving 
faith may not be possessed, — “ the devils 
believe and tremble.” (See Devil.) 

FAITHFULNESS (Ps. Ixxxix. 1, 33, 34) 
is a Divine attribute, and denotes the truth 
and certainty of the accomplishment of all 
that the Divine Being has declared (Num. 
xxiil 19; Heb. x. 2^. 

FALLOW-DEER. (See Hart.) 

F^LOW GROUNl) (Jer. iv. 3; Hos. x. 
12) is ground lying for a season out of culti- 
vation, as in the sabbatic year. During this 
intervw the exhausted soil gathers to itself 
the chemical elements which previous crops 
had taken out of it. The same result is now 
to a great extent secured by rotation of crops 
and the application of different kinds of 
manures. 

FAMILIAR. (See Divination.) 

FAMINE (Gen. xii. 10). We have an 
account of several famines in Palestine and 
the ne^hbouring countries. The most re- 
markable one was that of seven years in 
Pgypt, while ^Joseph was governor. It was 
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distinguished by its duration, extent, and 
severity. Famine is often the result of a 
siege (2 Ki. viii. 12), but it is sometimes a 
natural effect, as when the Nile does not 
overflow in Egypt, or rains do not fall in 
Judea, at the customary seasons, spring and 
autumn; or when caterpillars, locusts, or 
other insects destroy the fruits. In E^pt 
famines have been frequent and severe. Dur- 
inT such seasons the worst and most wanton 
cannibalism has prevailed; and even when 
grain is again plentiful it has been difficult 
sometimes to wean the people from these 
odious practices. 

FAN (Isa. XXX. 24)— a well-known agricul- 
tural implement, which was used by the Jews, 
as it is by husbandmen of the present day, 
to separate the chaff from the wheat when the 
wind is not sufficient. The shovel which is 
mentioned in the same passage was used to throw 
up the grain in the air when the wind was 
strong enough to cleanse it (Matt. iii. 12). 
(See Thresh, Winnow.) 

FARTHING. (See Measures.) 

FAST (1 Ki. xxi. 9), FASTING (Neh. ix. 

1) , or DAYS OF FASTING (Jer. xxxvi. 6). 
In seasons of danger or general affliction, 
when nature itself ceases for a time to crave 
indulgence, it was customary among the Jews 
to abstain from food as a religious duty (Josh, 
vii. 6 ; Judg. xx. 26); and the same practice 
prevailed among individuals when the occasion 
was personal (Exod. xxiv. 18; 2 Sam. xii. 
16; 1 Ki. xix. 8). So our blessed Saviour 
fasted forty days and forty nights (Matt. iv. 

2) . Some of these jirotracted fasts were en- 
dured by the help of miraculous interposition, 
Jewish fasts were kept with great strictness, 
and generally from evening to evening — that 
is, twenty-four hours — and included not only 
an abstinence from food but from all other 
sensual indulgences. The body was clothed in 
sackcloth, no shoes were worn, ashes were 
sprinkled upon the head, the hands were 
unwashed, the head was unanointed, and the 
synagogues were filled with the voice of suppli- 
cation and the sobs of grief and penitence (Isa. 
xxii. 12; Joel ii. 15-17). During the captivity, 
four special fast days were observed (Zech. 
vii. 6) ; the fast of the fourth month, for the 
capture of Jerusalem (Jer. li. 27); the fast of 
the fifth month, for the burning of the temple 
(Jer. Iii. 13); the fast of the seventh month, 
for Gedaliah’s death (Jer. xii. 2); and the 
fast of the tenth month, for the commence- 
ment of the attack on Jerusalem (Jer. Iii. 4). 
The law enjoined only one fast on the great 
day of Atonement ; but some of the Pharisees, 
in Christ’s time, fasted “twice in the week.” 

Fa^ts were evidently of divine authority. 
Fasting at the present day may be regarded 
as one of the outward means which may be 
employed to humble and chasten the soul, and 
tram it anew to the love and pursuit of holy 
and spiritual joys. There can be no doubt of 
its being allowed under the Gospel dispen- 
sation, but it is not expressly enjomed (Matt, 
vi 18; ix. 15; Acts xiii. 3; 1 Oor. vii. 5). 
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1' V\\ The use of pure fat, or suet, as ah 
nitide of food, was interdicted to the Jews. 
“All the fat is the Lord’s. It shall be a 
perpetual statute for your generations through- 
out all your dwellings, that ye eat neither fat 
nor blood” (Lev. iii. 16, 17). No doubt some 
religious lesson was tauglit them by this pro- 
hibition— that the choicest part of every gift 
which God confers upon us is claimed by 
liimself, and should be scrupulously devoted 
k) him. The J ews as a nation were prone to 
leprosy and other cutaneous disorders ; and the 
interdiction of fat as a matter of ordinary diet 
was also the wise prevention of a stimulant 
which has a tendency to excite or aggravate 
such maladies. “ Fatness” is often used as a 
^gure — representing the best and richest of 
earthly productions, as well as the delightful 
and satisfying blessings of relimon. The fatted 
.animal was called failing — the translation of 
three Hebrew worefs (Gen. xxviL 28: Ps. 
Ixiii. 5). 

PAT, or VAT (Joel ii. 24). (See Wine.) 

FATHER (Gen. xlv. 8). The word “father” 
is used in this case to signify an “ adviser” or 
“counsellor;” and it is not unusual for this 
idea to be connected with it in eastern countries. 
It is also used with a variety of applications 
as denoting originator or instructor. Jabal was 
the father of “such as dwell in tents,” and 
Jubal of “ such as handle the harp and organ.” 
Batan is the father of lies or liars. (See Child.) 

FATHOM. (See Measures.) I 

FEAR (1 Pet. i. 17). The fear of God is a j 
C^hristian CTace, and denotes such a reverence 
for his holy character, and 
such a dread of offending him 
by a violation of his holy law, 
as lead to watchfulness, humil- 
iation, and unceasing prayer. 

It is entirely filial in its nature, 
and is necessarily .accompanied 
by love and obedience. It is 
the peculiarity of the Christian 
faith that the revelation of 
God’s justice in the suffering 
and death of our Divine Re- 
deemer, which fills the soul 
with fear and trembling, dis- 
closes at the same time a 
scheme of unparalleled love 
and mercy; so that our strong- 
est impressions of fear, and 
our deepest emotions of love, 
gratitude, and confidence, are 
(ierived from a common source, 
and share a common character. 

FEAST (Luke xiv. 18), 

FEASTS (Lev. xxiii. 2). We 
often read in the Bible of 
fe^ts, or sumptuous enter- 
tainments, and of the customs 
pertaining to them. They were generally 
given to celebrate or commemorate some im- 
portant or joyful event. Abraham made a 
great feast at the vvt'aning of Isaac (Gen. 
xxi. 8). At the marriage of Jacob “Laban 
gathered together all the men of the idace, 
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and made a feast” (Gen. xxix. 22). On his 
birthday Pharaoh made a feast unto all hia 
servants (Gen. xl. 20). Feasts were also held 
at the end of harvest, vintage, and sheep- 
shearing (Eccl. x. 19). 

It was common among the eastern nations 
to ask and bestow special favours at these 
festivals. Thus it is recorded of Ahasuerus, 
that in the height of his festal enjoyment 
he “ said unto Esther, at the banouet of wine. 
What is thy petition? and it shall be granted 
thee: and what is thy request? even to the 
half of the kingdom it shall be performed” 
(Esth. y. 6 ; vii. 2). As the Hebrews brought 
back with them from their captivity the custom 
of lying at meals, so they learned to imitate 



the Persian voluputuousness. The Romans also 
were accustomed to this long continuance at 
entertainments : they assembled early on such 
occasion^ and often remained together all 
night. Entertainments in the East are com- 
monly held in the evening, at which time 
the rooms are brilliantly illuminated. Great 
preparations were made for such feasts, such 


as “fat things and wine on the lees.” Tlie 
Roman feast was always a sapper, which, 
however, began about three o’clock. We sup- 
pose it to have been much the same among 
the Hebrews. The guests amused themselves 
with stories, or sallies of humour, and some- 
279 
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times with enigmatical questions (Judg. xiv. ** When thou mahest a dinner (or a feast) . . • 
12), but more frequently with -^etry and call the poor, the maimed, the blind; and thou 
music. The prophet describes sucn banquets shalt be olessed” (Luke xiv. 12-14). 
as enlivened oy the music of “ harp, viol. There were also stated seasons of religious 
tabret, and pipe” (Isa. v. 12; xxiv. 7-9). The festival among the Jews, attended with parti- 
prophet Amos, too, describes the debauchees cular duties and ceremonies, the obse^anco 
as reclining on beds of ivory, and says of of which some great event in uod’s providence 
them that they “ chant to the sound of the was held in remembrance. Such were the 
viol, and invent to themselves instruments of “ Sabbath,” which commemorated the creation 
music, like David” (Amos. vi. 5). The customs of the world, — the “feast of the Passover,” 
of the Arabs resemble those which have been and the “ feast of Pentecost.” 
described ; and perhaps we may say the same The Sabbath. The only weekly feast among 
of all Oriental countries. And such being the Jews was the Sabbath (Gen. ii. 3; Exod. 
the festivity of these occasions, we see how a xvi. 23: Lev. xxiii. 3). The observance of the 
feast became the emblem of great mirth and Sabbath as a Jeysdsh festival ijartook of the 
gladness (Isa. xxv. 6). I^eculiar ceremonial character of their whole 

Among the Romans the guests at feasts system of religion ; and it was also by special 
reclined upon couches. The first ceremony command to be regarded as a particular and 
was to bathe with the master of the feast, and interesting memorM of their wonderful deliver- 
then to change their dress. Next, the first ance from Egypt (Deut. v. 15h and as a sign 
man in order took his place at the head of the or perpetual covenant between God and them 
long couch, resting the upper part of his body (Exod. xxxi. 13-17). And it is true, moreover, 
on nis left elbow, and having a pillow or bolster that so much of the J ewish Sabbath as stood 
to support his back. The second guest lay with in carnal ordinances was done away when the 
his head and feet on a line, or parallel with the Lord of the Sabbath came and made known 
firsts from whom he was separated by his own the true import of the ancient dispensation 
bolster. Being settled in their places, they ^att. xii. 1-15; Mark ii. 28; Luke xiii. 14-17). 
washed their hands (Mark vii. 2), after which But with all such changes the original and 
they were served with garlands of flowers, and substantial i:»rinciple of the institution was 
also with essences and perfumes (Ps. xxiii. 5 ; never abandoned or lost sight of. Labour 
xiv. 7 ; Eccl. ix. 8 ; Luke vii. 38). ceased at the time of the evening sacrifice 

The most honourable place, or seat, or upon the day preceding the Sabbath, that pre- 
‘‘uppermost room,” as it is called (Matt. xxiiL paration might be made for the sacred season. 
6), or “highest” or “chief room” (Luke xiv. 7, Mark calls this period the “preparation, that 
8) was the middle couch, and the middle of is, the day before the Sabbath ” (Mark xv. 42). 
that; and lying below one at table, is to lie Some suppose this was as early as three of the 
as it were in or upon his bosom (John xiii. 23). clock, or even earlier. Appropriate religious 
In ancient times, besides music and dancing service was attended in the evening by each 
while they were eating, they had combats of family, and resumed on the next day, and 
gladiators. Some idea may be formed of the everything relating to food, dress, &c., was 
number of guests and the grandeim of an prepared. When the day arrived, it was spent 
ancient feast, from the fact that Julius Csesar in religious services (2 Ki. iv. 23), two extra 
once gave a popular entertainment, the guests sacrifices were offered, and the slmw^ead was 
of which occupied 22^000 places (rooms or changed. This was the priest’^w||pc (Matt, 
seats). The accounts in the Bible of feasts xii. 5). 

with a multitude of guests are not, therefore, Tlie expression, “ second sabbath after the 
BO improbable as some have alleged (Esth. i. 5 ; first” (Luke vi. 1), more properly rendered, 
Luke xiv. 16-24), Under the Mosaic dispensa- “the mst sabbath after the second,” is sup- 
tion the rites of hospitality were rendered posed to denote the first Sabbath after the 
Hsacred by being connected with religion. The second day of unleavened bread. The second 
Israelites were not merely allowed, but com- day of unleavened bread was a festival day, for 
manded, to rejoice before the Lord in this way. which a particular service v/as appointed (Lev. 
They were ordered to come to the holy place, xxiii. 6, 6), and from it the Sabbaths were 
and bring thither their sacrifices, tithes, and reckoned — as first, second, or third Sabbath 
firstlings (Deut. xii. 7). Every member of the after the second day of unleavened bread. (See 
family was to join in this, and especially the Sabbath.) 

Levite, who had no other inheritance. In The word Sahbatlis is sometimes used to 
these entertainments not only the children and denote all the sacred days or festivals (Lev. 
the Levites were to take part, but the slaves xix. 3, 30). Some of the early Jewish converts 
of both sexes, the poor, the widow, and the to Christianity had an intense longing to observe 
orph^ were to be invited (Deut. xvi. 11). In these ancient national festivals— nay, seemed 
cons^uence of these regulations the feasts of to have reckoned their observance essential to 
the Hebrews were more or less religious obser- salvation. The apostle carefully reprobated 
Vances, and were hence free from the abuses such a notion as ruinous and delusive. The 
which prevailed on similar occasions among the practice had crept into the Galatian church 
heathen. We observe here, likewise, that our (Gal. iv. 9. 10), and also into the Colossian 
Lord gave no new commandment, but simplv church (CoL ii. 16, 17). 
expounded the ancient law, when he said, Sabbath-day^s jov/mey. (See Measubes.) 
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I'eaxt of New Moons or Trumfets, The firsir 
of eve]Qr month was sacrea to the Jews 
(Num, xxviii. 11-15), and was to be observed by 
abstinence from common worldly business, and 
by religious duties and services (2 Ki. iv. 23 ; 
Amos viii. 6). Particular sacrifices were 
apwinted in addition to the daily sacrifices, 
and were to be attended with the sound of the 
trumpet. The first day or new moon of the 
seventh month, which was the beginning of the 
Jewish civil year, was particularly regarded 
above other feast days of the like period. It 
was distinguished by more strict observance, 
by extraordina^ public sacrifices, and by 
special annunciation and proclamation from 
tne trumpets (Lev. xxiii. 24 ; Num. xxix. 1-6). 
The observance of these seasons being wholly 
of ceremonial appointment, and not (like the 
Sabbath) an original fundamental law of the 
moral government of God, ceased with the 
J ewish dispensation (Gal. iv. 10). (See Moon.) 

Feast of Pentecost^ or Feast of WeekSf or Feast 
of Harvest f lasted only one day. It was cele- 
brated at the close of harvest, and was a solemn 

I niblic thanksgiving to God for the bounties of 
lia providence. It was observed at the end 
of seven weeks (or a week of weeks), forty-nine 
days from the second day of the passover, when 
the offering of first-fruits was made, or the day 
on which “the sickle was first put in the 
corn.” The sacrifices were special. Doth public 
and private (Lev. xxiii, 15-20; Num. xxviii. 
26-31; Dent. xvi. 9-12). It was to celebrate 
this feast that the multitude of devout men, 
Jews and proselytes, out of every nation under 
heaven, h^ assembled at Jerusalem, when the 
promise of the Saviour was fulfilled in the 
wonderful descent of the Holy Ghost, as related 
in the second chapter of Acts. 

Feast of Tabernacles lasted eight days, the 
first and eighth of which were peculiarly sacred. 
It was celebrated from the fifteenth to the 
t wenty- third ^^f the seventh month, or first 
month of ^pir civil year. It was so called be- 
cause the people during its continuance dwelt 
in booths (N^. viii. 14-18) or tents made of 
the branches of trees, as they did in the journey 
through the wilderness, in memory of which 
the feast itself -wpA appointed. During their 
sojourn in the desert they dwelt in tents ; and 
tliis feast was meant to keep them in memory 
of that ancient period of their history. It is 
also called the feast of ingathcHng (Exod. xxiii. 
16 ; Lev. xxiii. 39-44), because it took place at 
the close of the vintage, when the fruits of the 
year were all gathered in. Some have sup- 
posed that the people were remiired to attend 
at the temple during the whole of the eight 
days, while in the otner feasts an attendance 
^n the first and last day sufficed. This festival 
was distinguished by extraordinary sacrifices 
and offerings, both public and private (Num. 
xxix. 12-38; Deut. xvi. 13-15). A variety of 
ceremonies were appended to the observance 
of this feast in later times. One of these was 
the pouring of water upon the altar. A golden 
pitcher was filled at the pool of Siloam, and 
brought into the temple, through the water- 
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gate, with much ceremony. The water WM 
then mixed^ with wine, and poured upon the 
sacrifice as it lay upon the altar. It seexm) to 
have been adopted as an emblem of future 
blessings, perhaps in allusion to Isa. xii 3. It 
might nave reference to the water that flowed 
from the rock in the wilderness, and to the 
blessing of future rain solicited on this occasion ; 
but the devout Jews also considered water 
emblematical of the Holy Si)irit, and in their 
writings referring to this custom, say, “Why 
is it called the place of drawing? Because 
from thence ye draw the Holy Spirit ; as it is 
written, And ye shall draw water with joy 
from the fountains of salvation.” The rejoic- 
ing on this occasion was such as to cause a 
saying, “ He that never saw the rejoicing of 
the drawing of water never saw rejoicing in 
all his life.” Upon this day they read the last 
section of the law, and also began the first, lest 
they should appear more gM to end these 
readings than willing to commence them. It 
was upon this day, the last, or the great day of 
the feast, that our blessed Lord stwd forth in 
the temple, and spake with a loud voice the 
animated and very expressive declaration im- 
)lying that the Holy Spirit should be his gift 
John vii. 37, 38). 

Feast of Unleavened Bread or of the Passover 
was instituted to commemorate the distinguish- 
ing mercy of God in passing over the families 
of Israel when he went through Egypt to smite 
the first-bom of every other family with death 
(Exod. xii. 1-28). The time of its celebration 
was in the first month of the Jewish sacred 
year — answering to a portion of our March and 
April — and it lasted from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-first inclusive, or seven days. The 
principal ceremony of tliis festival consisted in 
the sacred supper bv which it was introduced, 
the nature and preparation of which are stated 
minutely in the passage a^ve cited. A lamb 
was selected without blemish, and roasted and 
eaten with a salad of bitter herbs. The gueste 
were to have their loins girt, their staff in their 
hand, and kneading troughs on their shoulders. 
The bread which they used was to be un- 
leavened. The utmost strictness was observed 
in regard to the removal of all leaven from the 
house. This was done on the fourteenth day, 
which some suppose on this account to have 
been called the first day of unleavened bread, 
though it was not one of the feast days. 
It was instituted, or rather observed, the first 
time on the night when the Hebrew slaves left 
Egypt, and was ever after to be celebrated in 
coimnemoration of the Lord’s goodness in sav- 
ing their first-born, and giving them a speedy 
and effectual emancipation from Egyptian 
bondage. (See Passov er. ) 

These throe feasts of “unleavened bread,” 
“tabernacles.” and “weeks,” were the great 
festivals of the Jews, when all the msdes of 
their nation who were of sufficient aw were 
reciuired to appear before God (Exod. xxiii. 
14-17 ; Deut. xvi. 16, 17). It might be naturally 
supposed that when all the men of the nation 
were congregated at Jerusalem, the oounti^, 
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fttid especially its frontiers, being left unpro- 
tected, would be attacked by some hostile 
nati(jn; and yet though many tribes inimical 
to the Hebrews surrounded them on every 
side, and must have known this periodical 
opportunity for successful invasion, they never 
took advantage of it. God had given his people 
a promise of protection, and it never failed 
them, — “Neither shall any man desire thy 
land, when thou shalt go up to appear before 
the Lord thy God thrice in the year” (Exod. 
xxxiv. 23, 24). Verily the path of duty is 
the path of safety. 

The advantages of these celebrations, both 
in a religious and civil view, are obvious. The 
formal national recognition of Jehovah as 
their king and ruler, and as the bountiful 
giver of every good and perfect gift, made 
at stated times and under such imposing 
solemnities, could not be without effect on 
the religious character of the people, while 
the mingling together of all the nation, for 
urposes suited to call forth the best social and 
enevolent feelings, would remind them of 
their common origin, faith, and worship, and 
unite them more closely in bonds of religious 
and friendly regard. It subdued animosities 
and rival feelings among the tribes, and made 
them feel themselves the citizens of one com- 
mon territory, the members of one great 
Church. 

AUmement, or Feast of Expiation, was cele- 
brated on the tenth of the seventh month, 
or six days before the feast of tabernacles, 
and was the most important and solemn of 
all the yearly feasts. It was the day on which 
the sins of the year were brought into special 
remembrance. The people were required to 
observe it as a day of rigid rest, fasting, 
humiliation, and affliction of soul. The high 
priest as the head and representative of the 
entire priesthood, personally officiated, and 
entered with blood into the Holy of holies — 
where the life and glory of the sanctuary were 
appointed to reside— and there he offered a 
sacrifice for himseK and his family, and the 
whole congregation of Israel, from the highest 
to the lowest. He offered first for himself, 
and by this previous offering was reckoned 
legally pure, ere he made atonement for the 
people. The atonement made on this day was 
the general expiation, and seemed designed to 
reach and wash away that deep stain of guilt 
which remained on the heads of the people, 
notwithstanding the blood which flowed day 
by day unceasingly from the altar of common 
sacrifice. The manner of celebrating this 
feast is set forth in Lev. xvi. (See Scape- 
goat.) 

The Feast of Purim was observed about the 
middle of the twelfth month. It was instituted 
in commemoration of the deliverance of the 
Jews from the power and malice of Haman, 
in the days of Mordecai and Esther. The 
name is derived from Pur, a word which sig- 
nifies lot (Esth. iii. C, 7; ix. 24, 32). This feast 
is celebrated in modem times with singular 
ceremonies, and with great licentiousness and 
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e\trav.ig;nict'. Viuiu'Ncr, as the book of 
Esther IS read, Haiiiairs name is mentioned, 
the whole congregation clap their hands and 
cry, “ Let his name and his memory be blotted 
out.” The children have wooden hammers, 
and they aupnent the noise and vociferation 
The Talmu d seems to enjoin intoxication on 
this day as a duty. A man is in duty bound, 
it says, to get so inebriated that he cannot 
distinguish between the words, “cursed be 
Haman” and “blessed be Mordecai.” And 
this is in memory of Esther’s banquet of 
wine, at which she defeated the designs of 
Haman. (See Esther.) 



Feast of the Dedication, lliis feast was substi- 
tuted 164 years before Christ, in remembrance 
of the new dedication of the sanctuary, after it 
had been grossly profaned by the heathen mon- 
arch Antiochus Epiphanes. The season of cele- 
bration was in the latter part of the ninth 
month, and of course partly in our December 
(John X. 22). It was called also the feast of 
liLffits, for it was a sort of general illumination. 
The reason of this latter ceremony lies in the fol- 
lowing tradition: — “That when the sanctuary 
had been cleansed and dedicated, and the 
priests came to light the lamp which was to 
burn continually before the Lord, there was 
no more oil found than what would bum for 
one night, all the rest being polluted. As it 
would take eight days’ time before they could 
get and prepare a fresh supply — because being 
defiled bv the dead bodies of their enemies, 
they would require seven days of purification, 
and one day more would be employed in gather- 
ing olives and expressing thfe oil ; so that the 
Almighty wrought so ^eat a miracle that that 
small portion of oil did bum eight days and 
nights, till they had got a fresh supply. Where- 
fore on the first night they light one light in the 
svnago^e; on the second night, two; on the 
third night, three ; adding one every night till 
the last night, when they light up eignt. These 
lamps are to be lighted with oil of olive, in 
commemoration of the miracle; but where oil 
of olive cannot be procured they light with 
wax.” — Allan’s Judaism, p. 416. 

The Sabbath Year, or Year of Release, was 
every seventh year. No particular religious 
services were prescribed for its celebration; 
but the land was to be left untillcd, and the 
vineyards were to be undressed, and the 
spontaneous produce of both was to bo enjoyed 
by all the peoyde in commem (Lev. xxv. 2-7. 
20-22). Provision was made by the special 
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Interposition of God to supply the deficiency 
of food which this abstinence from labour for 
a whole year would necessarily cause ; and a 
law was made that no debts should be collected 
during the Sabbatical year, and yet that none 
shoula for this cause refuse to lend to such as 
would borrow. Whether the law required an 
absolute release of debts, or only a suspension 
of the right to enforce payment, has been con- 
sidered doubtful. The language of the law is, 
however, very iirecise (Jleut. xv. 1-11). 

The Year of JuhUec was a most singular 
appointment of the Jewish law. It was cele- 
brated every half century, or at the end of 
every seven times seven years. The manner 
of its celebration is particularly described. Lev. 
XXV. 8-18. It commenced on the great day of 
atonement, and was ushered with the universal 
sound of trumpets throughout the land. The 
remarkable feature of this festival was, that it 
restored individuals, families, and communities, 
as far as possible, to the same situation they 
occupied at the bemnning of the fifty years. 
All servants of Hebrew origin were set free; 
all pledges were given up; and inheritances 
which had been alienated, no matter how often, 
or for what cause, came back to the hands of 
the original proprietors. The only exception 
was in the cases of houses built in walled 
towns (Lev. xxv. 29-31) ; for no kind of ])ro- 
perty capable of being accumulated, or not 
necessary to agricultural enterprise, was 
favourefi by the Mosaic law. And as the 
effect of the year of jubilee was known and 
anticipated, the business of society was con- 
ductea with reference to that iktkkI, and of 
course no injustice or hardship %vas occasioned. 
This “ acceptable year of the Lord,” occurring 
twice every century, renovated the face of 
society, and was a re-constitution of the Hebrew 
state. 

The Master^ Ilidcr^ or Governor of the Feast 
(John ii. 8) was an officer appointed to direct 
the servants, and to regulate the w'holc ortler 
and ceremony of the table iluring the festivities. 
In the Apocryjjhal book of Ecclesiasticus it is 
said, “If thou be made the master of a feast, 
lift not thyself up, but be am<uig them as one 
of the rest ; take diligent care of them, and so 
sit down. And when thou hast done all thy 
office, take thy place, that thou mayest be 
merry with them, and receive a crown for th}- 
well-ordering of the feast.” due of his duties 
was to taste of the wine, that ho might Judge 
of its quality and fitness for the particular 
stage of the entertainment at whi<m it wins 
brought in. Thus the master of the feast 
tasted the wine made by J e.ms at the marriage 
in Cana (John ii. 8, 9). 

^ Feasts of Charitji or Love. These are men- 
tioned Jude 12, and are supposed to refer to 
the social interviews established among the 
early Christians, in imitation, j^erhaps, of the 
Jewish (Heut. xii. 18; xxvi. 12) or Gentile 
observances of like character. The Greeks 
and Romans observed similar services. The 
feast was supplied by the contributions of the 
guests, each according to his ability. There 


was no distinction of rank among the guests { 
and everything was marked with simplicity, 
temperance, and religious feeling. It was hcla 
in the assembly or church, either after or before 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Ter- 
tullian, in his “ Vindication,” gives an account 
of the manner in which these Christian feasts 
were observed. ‘ ‘ Our supper,” says he, “ which 
you accuse of luxury, shows its reason in its 
very name, for it is called ay&rrr], that is, love* 
Whatever charge we are at, it is gain to be at 
expense upon the account of piety; for we 
therewith relieve and refresh the poor. There 
is nothing vile or immodest committed in it; 
for we do not sit down before we have first 
offered up prayer to God. We eat only to 
satisfy hunger, and drink only so much as 
becomes modest persons. We fill ourselves in 
such a manner as that we remember still that 
we are to worship God by night. We discourse 
as in the presence of God, knowing that ha 
hears us. Then, after water to wash our 
hands, and lights brought in, every one is 
moved to sing some hymn to God, either out 
of Scripture, or, as he is able, of his own com- 
posing ; and by this we judge whether ho has 
observed the rules of temperance in drinking. 
Prayer again concludes our feast.” Pliny 
seems to refer to the same custom when he 
speaks of the Christian “common and simple 
meal.” Similar observances are customary at 
the present day among some Christian denomi- 
nations. 

FEET (Exod. hi. 5). To remove the shofes 
from the feet was regarded as a token of rever- 
ence, and also of mouniing (Ezek. xxiv. 17), 
so that probably the priests officLated with 
naked feet; and in modem times, among 
oriental nations, it is customary to enter a 
pliice of worship with the shoes off and the feet 
washed. To wash the feet was a common 
mark of hospitality (Gren. xvui. 4), and was 
usually done by a servant (1 Sam. xxv. 41; 
John xiii. 5, 6). Our eastern missionaries 
have given particular accounts of the preval- 
ence of this custom. At Smyrna the washing 
of the priests’ feet by the bishop is a distinct 
and very imposing ceremony, and is designed 
to bo an exact imitation of Christ’s example. 
The po})e also gets thro\igh a similar perform- 
ance. (See Clothes, Dust, Foot.) 

In Prov. vi. 13 Solomon describes a person 
who “speaketh with his feet, and teacheth 
with his fingers.” Of this strange allusion 
Koberts furnishes the following apt. and in- 
genious illustration It .should be remem- 
bered that when people are in their houses 
they do not wear sandals, consequently their 
feet and toes are exposed. Wlien guests wish 
to speak with each other, so as not to be 
observed by the host, they convey their mean- 
ing by the feet and toes. Does a person wish 
to leave a room in company with another, ho 
lifts up one of his feet ; and should the other 
refuse, he also lifts up a foot, and then suddenly 
puts it dowm on the ground. 

“ ‘ Ho toacheth with his fin^fers,* When 
merchants wish to make a bargain in the proa* 
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etice of otliers, without xncJcing known their 
terms, they sit on the ground, have a piece of 
cloth thrown over the lap, and then put each a 
hand unde^ and thus speak with the fingers ! 
When the Brahmins convey relidous mysteries 
to their disciples they teach with their fingers, 
having the hands concealed in the folds of their 
robes. — Oriental Illustrations, pp. 366, 367. 

Foot-chains are supposed to be meant by 
the word “chains” in Kum. xxxi. 50 and Isa. 
iii, 19. They were worn around the ankles, 
and caused the wearer to observe a certain ! 
measured pace. The same ornaments are now 
worn bj the women of Sjnria and Arabia. 
Little rings are hung upon them, which tinkle 
when the foot is in motion ; and they are often 
richly ornamented. A similar fashion is found 
in Africa. (See Clothes, Foot.) 

FELIX (Acts xxiii. 26) was the Roman 
governor of Judea, a.d. 53. He persuaded 
Brasilia to leave her husband, Azizus, king of 
Emesa, and many him ; and they were resid- 
ing at Cesarea when Paul was brought there, 
in custody of a guard of soldiers, to be examined 
on a charge of sedition, &c. (See Drusilla.) 

On a certain day Paul was summoned to 
appear before Felix, that he and his wife might 
hear from him some account of the new religion 
of which he was a believer and advocate. ITie 
apostle obeyed the summons ; and so faithfully 
did he reprove and admonish the governor, 
that he made him tremble in view of his sins, 
and of their impending punishment. We have 
good reason to believe, however, that the im- 
pression was transient ; for he kept the apostle 
m custody two years, without any warrant or 
just cause — which was in itself a most cruel 
and arbitrary act— and postponed the inquiry 
respecting his own salvation, which his con- 
science had been excited to suggest, until a 
more convenient season, which probably never 
arrived. His motive in keeping Paul in cus- 
tody was base enough: “He h^ed also that 
money should be given him of Paul, that he 
might loose him.” He either had some pros- 
pect of working on the feeling of the Chris- 
tians, under the impression that they would 
contribute to Paul’s release, or, what is more 
Hkely^ he knew^ that the apostle was at that 
time m possession of a large sum of money, 
with which he had been entrusted for the relief 
of the poorer saints. Felix was recalled to 
Rome soon after, and was succeeded by Festus. 

FELLOES (1 Ki. vii. 33)— the pieces which 
make up the circumference of a wheel. Wheels 
with s^kes and felloes are often represented 
on the Assyrian and Egyptian monuments. 

FENCED CITY. (See City.) 

FERRY-BOAT (2 Sam. xix. 18). This 
word, as used by us, is of modem derivation, 
and we know tne rivers of Judea were gen- 
erally fordable ; but when the translators of the 
histoiy f oimd a word denoting the passing over 
the river (it might have been on a raft or on a 

a tenn^ost intelligible to modern reaJers. 
Floats, rudely formed of reeds, &c., are not 
uncommon in Egypt. (See Floats.) 
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FERRET (Lev. xi. 30). The animal known 
to modems by this name is tamed in Europe, 
and used in catching rats. It is of the weasel 
family; but the ferret mentioned in the Levit- 
ical law is suppjosed by many to have been of 
the lizard species, called the gekko, which is 
found in the East, and is said to be poisonous. 
According to Rabbinical notion it was a 
hedgehog. 

FESTUS (PORCIUS) (Acts xxiv. 27) sue- 
ceeded Felix, a.d. 60, in the government of 
Judea under the Romans, and died in 62. 
Paul had a hearing before him on sundry 
charges alleged against him by the Jews; but 
in the exercise of his riglit as a Roman citizen, 
he appealed to the emperor, and was sent to 
Rome for trial. (See Appeal. ) 

FIELD (Gen. xxiii. 15)— that is, felled 
or a portion of cleared ground — applied in 
Scripture both to an arable tract and to the 
open country. (See Aceldama, Conduit, 
iVrest.) 

FIG, FIG TREE (Isa. xxxiv. 4) — a well- 
known fruit which fonnerly abounded in 
Judea (Deut. yiii. 8), and is often alluded to in 
the sacred writings. The fruit, in its natural 
state, resembles the pear ; and, with the leaf 
and manner of growth, may be seen in the 
annexed cut. 

The fig tree spreads its branches high and 
wide, and the leaves are broad (Gen. iii. 7) : in 
one species they are said to be found 4 or 5 feet 
long by 3 broad. 

Hence the shade 
was highly valued ; 
and to sit under 
one’s fig tree was a 
proverbial x^hrase 
denoting peace 
and prosperity (1 
Ki. iv. 25; 2 Ki. 
xviii. 31 ; Isa. 
xxxvi. 16 ; Mic. 
iv. 4; Zech. iii. 10; 

John i. 48). One 
of the most strik- 
ing peculiarities 
of the fig tree is, 
that the fruit shoots forth without the appenr- 
ance of any blossom, and even before the 
leaves. ^ Hence a fig tree with leaves, but with- 
out fruit, may be known to be barren for the 
jiresent season (Matt. xxL 10). The putting 
forth of the fig tree was one of the earliest 
indications of summer (8ong ii. 13 ; Matt. xxiv. 
32 ; Luke xxi. 20) ; and a failure of its fruit 
was a great calamity (Jer. v. 17 ; viii. 13; Joel 
i. 7, 12 ; Hab. iii. 17, 18). The fruit which the 
tree bears during ten months of the year is of 
three sorts : — 

1. The early fig (Song ii. 13). These are ripe 
towards the end of June. This early fig is the 
most beautiful and delicious (Jer. xxiv. 2). 
Thus Hosea uses this fi^re, expressive of 
God’s early attachment to Israel : “I saw your 
fathers as the first-ripe in the fig tree at her 
first time” (Hos. ix. 10). The figs of tMs 
season e;»eily drop off the boughs of the tree if 
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il be shaken; and so says Nahum in reference 
to Nineveh, — “All tW strong holds shall be 
like fig trees with the first-ripe figs : if they be 
shaken, they shall even fall into the mouth of 
the eater ” (Nah. iii. 12). 

2. The summer Jiffy which appears in June, 
about the time that the early fig is ripe, and 
comes to maturity in August. These last a 
long time, and may be kept. 

.3. The mater Jiff appears in August, and is 
ripe towards the latter jjart of autumn, when 
the tree has lost its foliage. If the winter is 
not severe, it is plucked in the spring as a 
dainty. It is larger than the former, of an 
oblong shape and a dark colour. 

These various kinds of figs are eaten as they 
come from the tree, and are also dried in masses 
or cakes. Abigail carried to David 200 cakes 
of figs (I Sam, XXV. 18). They seem to have 
been an ordinary article of food, and to have 
possessed medicinal j^roperties. Isaiah directed 
that a poultice of figs should be laid on the 
abscess which had brought Hezekiah to the 
gates of death (2 Ki. xx. 7 ; 1 Chr. xii. 40). 

The cursing of the fig tree by our Saviour 
(Mark xi. 13, 21 ) has i)erplexed some persons 
because it is said that the “time” of figs had 
not come. “ Time of figs ” signifies the season 
of plucking them. The passage may mean 
that it was not the “ time” yet to gather figs, 
and therefore it was reasonable to expect to 
find some on the tree ; but it had none (ripe or 
unripe), though it had leaves, which, in a 
bearing fig tree*, are not found until after the 
fruit appears. The leaves on the tree indicated 
that it was tlie season of fruit, and the time of 
the year proved that the gathering of figs was 
not come ; if, tlierefore, the tree bore figs, now 
was the period to find and eat them. It was 
therefore cursed for its unfruitfiilness. The 
object undoubtedly was to inculcate a great 
moral truth on the minds of the disciples. 

FIRE. The ordinary nature and uses of 
fire are well known. It seems often in Scrip- 
ture to be connected with the appearance of 
Divinity, as at Sinai. So we read in the 
18th Psalm, and in the ode of Habakkuk. 
Christ, at his second coming, says the apostle, 
shall be “revealed in flaming fire” (2 Thess. i. 
8). The descent of the Spirit at Pentecost 
assumed the aspect of “ cloven tongues of fire.” 
In former times, too, fire from God fell and 
consumed the accepted sacrifice. It came 
down at the dedication of the tabeniacle, and 
was never to bo extinguished. In many of the 
ancient religions fire was a sacred emblem, 
the representative of the sun. The worship- 
pers of Moloch made their children pass 
through the fire to him (2 Ki. xvii. 17). The 
sacred fire was sometimes carried before an 
anny about to en^^ago in war. The Hebrews 
were not allowed to kindle a fire in their 
dwellings on Sabbath (Exod. xxxv. 3). No 
honour was to be paid in any form to fire on 
their sacred day ; they threw contempt on the 
sacred symbol of other nations. In an agri- 
cultural country such as Palestine, where, at 
oertftin seasons of the year, the grass aud 
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herbage are exceeding inflammable, any care* 
lessness in cai^ng or lighting fire might 
produce extensive conflagration and damage. 
Moses therefore enacted that “he that kindled 
the fire shall surely make restitution” (Exod. 
xxii. 6). Fire is employed as a metapnor to 
denote severe trial or great loss. It also repre- 
sents the punishment of the wicked in the 
eternal world, where the fire is never to be 
quenched. 

The world is at length to be consumed by 
fire (2 Pet. iii. 7). Geology shows that this is 
a possible and probable destiny of the globe : 
for its crust is by no means thick, and molten 
fires glow and burn beneath it, so that the heat 
increases every yard you descend from the 
surface. Volcanoes are but safety valves 
from these central furnaces, and the shock 
of the earthquake indicates their power and 
intensity. 

Fire-pan (Exod. xxvii. 3)— probably in this 
place and some others a vessel for carrying live 
coals, and thus it is rendered “censer,” JLev, 
x. 1; but it appears as “snuff-dish,” Exod. 
XXV. 38, and its name indicates its purpose in 
connection with lamps and tongs. 

Fire, strange. (See Abihd.) 

FIR TREE (Hos. xiv. 8) may represent 
various species of trees. (See Cedar.) The 
fir is a well-known evergreen, which grew 
luxuriantly upon mount Ijcbanon and in other 
parts of Palestine, and was a very valuable 
tree. It was used for shipbuilding (Ezek. 
xxvii. 5), musical instruments (2 Sam. \’i. 5), 
and in the frame and ornamental work of costly 
edifices (1 Ki. v. 8, 10; vi. 15, 34; ix. 11: 
2 Chr. ii. 8 ; iii. 5 ; Song i. 17). Fir w still 
used in the manufacture of harps, lutes, guitars, 
&c. It was a tall, straight tree, of fine 
appearance, in the tops of which tne storks 
built their nests (Ps. civ. 17). Hence it is used 
to illustrate power or grandeur (2 Ki. xix. 
23 ; Isa. xiv. 8 ; xxxvii. 24) ; and in Nah. ii. 3 
the brandishing of weapons of war is compared 
to the shaking of the tops of fir trees by a 
violent wind. The springing up of the fir is 
emblematical of verdure and plenty (Isa. xli. 
10 ; Iv. 13 ; lx. 13). It is not, however, imiver- 
sally agreed whether the fir be the exact species 
referred to in all these passages. 

FIRKIN. (See Measures.) 

FIRMAMENT (Gen. i. 17). The word 
expanse would more perfectly convey the mean- 
ing of the original word. A similar idea is 
suggested, Ps. civ. 2 ; Isa. xl. 22 ; and the same 
word is used to denote a coverinff (Num. xvi. 
38, 39), or a spreadinff over (Isa. xl. 10), or 
spread forth (Isa. xlii. 5). The Jews probably 
understood the word to denote an immense 
arch, sprung from one side of the horizon to 
the other, studded with stars, and forming a 
sort of separating wall between the upper and 
lower waters. (See Ps. xix. 1; Dan. xii. 3.) 
The word firmamenty however, is not of the 
Scripture. It comes from the Vulgate and 
Septuagint. It represents a false idea, an idea 
current in Egypt ; but the inspired narrative 
makes mention only of an e.rpaa.*?c-~speaks the 
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trad), truth yrhicb mothim B(uence does not 
gainsay. 

FIBST PAY OF THE WEEK (See 
Feast, Sabbath.) 

FIEST-BOBN (Gen. xxvii. 19). The first- 
bom male of every Jewish family, though by a 
succession of wives, and of all beasts also, was 
consecrated in a solemn manner to the service 
of God, in commemoration of the judgment 
which God brought upon the first-born of 
Egypt in the night of Israel’s deliverance. 
Several provisions of the Jewish law relate to 
the first-hoim. He received a double portion of 
the estate (Deut. xxi. 17), and officiated as 

riest of the family in the father’s absence or 

eath. The privileges of the first-born w'ere 
obviously ^eat, as in the cases of Esau and 
Beuben (Gen. xxvii. 29; 1 Chr. v. 1, 2) (see 
Bibthbight); and there is reason to believe 
that they extended to the Jewish families 
generally, and that the religious was far more 
desirahle than the worldly pre-eminence. But 
the former ceased when the priesthood was 
committed exclusively to the tribe of Levi 
(Num. iii. 12-18). On that occasion it was 
enacted that a Levite should be substituted 
for every first-bom male ; but the number of 
the latter exceeded that of the former by 273 
persons. It was then required that a certain 
piece of money (about half-a-guinea) should he 
paid for the redemption of these, and of all the 
nrst-bom of succeeding generations; and this 
redemption money became part of the sacred 
revenue (Num. ixi. 12, 13, 40-51; xviii. 15). 
The first-bora of all beasts used in sacrifice 
were devoted to the Lord, and could not be 
redeemed; but the first-born of beasts not 
lawful for sacrifice might be redeemed, if the 
owner chose to redeem them ; otherwise they 
were sold, exchanged, or destroyed (Exod, xiin 
13^ Lev. xxvii. ^). The prohibition, Deut. 
xxiii. 18, refers to prostitution of both sexes— 
dog being a Sodomite. 

Several figurative expressions are derived 
from the relation of the first-born; and by 
all of them some extreme or superlative 
quality or circumstance is denoted. The 
first-bom of the poor (Isa. xiv. 30) implies 
extreme poverty; the first-horn of death (Job' 
xviii. 13) signifies some fearful siiecies of rapid 
mortality ; the first-bom of every creaiure (CoL 
i. 15) denotes the beginning and head of crea- 
tion; and the first-horn of God (Heb. i. 6) 
expresses the dignity and superior glory of 
Cm^. 

FIRST-FRUITS (Num. xviii. 12). Thefirst- 
fruits of harvest, of the vintage, the threshing- 
floor, the wine-press, the oil-press, the first 
bak^ bread of the new crop, and the first 
fleeces of the flock were required by God to be 
given for the use of his ministers, the priests 
gxod. xxiii. 19; Num. xv. 19-21; xviii. 11-13). 
These offerings were brought to the temple. 
No particular quantity \^as designated, but it 
is supposed that a sixtieth part of the whole 
was tne least measure. 

The manner of offering the first-fruits is 
prescribed in Lev. xxiii. 10-14. A sheaf of the 
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first-ripe barley was brought on thesdcond day 
of the passover, and wav^ by the priest before 
the Lord ; and, after being tnresh^ in a nourt 
of the temple, a handful it was cleansed and 
roasted, and pounded in a mortar; oil was 
mingled with it, and it was then offered to i3a.e 
Lord in the name and on behalf of the nation, 
as an acknowledgment of dependence and 
gratitude. Until this was done the harvest 
remained untouched. Trees were unclean for 
three years ; — ^the fruit of the fourth year was 
devoted — it was “holy to praise the Lord 
withal;” and in the fifth year the owners 
had full possession (Lev. xix. 23, 24; Num. 
xviii. 12). The law of first-fruits was of wide 
extent. Not only was the sheaf we have 
referred to presented to God, but loaves baked 
of the recent harvest were offered in gratitude 
to the God of the seasons, who had crowne<l 
the year with goodness. There was also a 
heave offering of the threshing-floor. The 
sheaf seems to have been offered at the begin- 
ning of barley-harvest, and the two loaves at 
wheat-harvest. These offerings were waved 
or heaved by being presented to the various 
quarters of the heavens, in token of God’s 
universal dominion and providence. The first- 
fruits are thus emblematical of abundance and 
excellence (Rom. viii. 23), and also the earnest 
or saniide of a full harvest at hand (1 Cor, 
XV. 20). 

FISH. Fish was a principal article in Egypt. 
They were caught in large quantities, and were 
salted and preserved. They were got both in 
the Nile and in Lake Moens. All varieties of 
fishing, by spear, net, and hook, are vividly 
represented on the monuments. When the 
Lord threatens Egypt, one fearful ix>rtion of 
the menace runs thus, — “The fishers shall 
also mourn, and all they that cast angle into the 
brooks shall lament, and they that spread nets 
upon the waters shall languish. And they 
shall be broken in the purposes thereof, all that 
make sluices and ponds for fish” (Isa. xix. 8, 
10). This last verse refers to artificial recep- 
tacles of water, so common in Egypt, and m 
which fish abounded. Fish abounded in the 
inland lakes of Palestine, especially in the 
Sea of Tiberias. But no fishing-boat is now 
seen on its waters, as in the days of our Lord ; 
the fishers wade into the water and cast their 
small nets, or a line is thrown from the beach. 
(See Net.) Jenisalem was supplied from the 
Mediterranean ; and there was a regular* mar- 
ket, as is implied in the term fish-gate (Ezek. 
xlvii. 10; Neh. iii. 3; xii. 39; xiii. 16). 

The fish has long been a significant emblem 
under Christianity. The Greek name Ix^u^ 
is composed of the first letters of the words 
Jesus Christy Son of God, Saviour, — Iijo-oDs 
Xpiarroi Beou 'Tt6s 

The worship of fishes was prohibited by 
name in Deut. iv. 18. Dagon was a fish-god, 
(See Dagon.) 

FISH-HOOKS (Amos iv. 2. Comp. Jer. 
xvi. 16). The modem method of takmg fish 
with hooks was doubtless known in the early 
ages of tUe world (Job xli. 1, 2). The spear 
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wi» also used (Job xli, 2, 7). About such fish 
as might bo eaten, see under Oleak. (See 
Net). 

The FISH-POOLS of Heshbon are used to 
illustrate clearness, brightness, and serenity 
(Song vii. 4). They were probably situated 
near a public gate of the town, and well known 
for their qualities. (See Heshbon.) 

FITCHES (Isa. xxviii. 25) — a vegetable 
resembling the common pea. The word ren- 
dered “fitches” in Ezek. iv. 9 is rendered 
“ rye” in Exod. ix. 32. Probably in the pas- 
sage quoted from Isaiah the word means 
“ dilL” It represents two Hebrew words. 

FLAG (Gen. xli. 2). In this place it means 
the rank herbs that grow in marshes and 
by river-sides; and it is wrongly rendered 
“meadow” in our version. The Hebrew 
word achu is left untranslated in the Sep- 
tuagint. But “flag ” represents, in Exod. ii. 3, 
another Hebrew word, and means reeds or 
marsh weeds of any kind. 

FLAGONS. In 2 Sam. vi. 19 ; Song ii. 5 ; 
Hos. iii. 1, where this word occurs, it does not 
signify drinking vessels, but rather cakes 
formed of grapes. In the first place quoted 
the Septuagint has “pancake;” and in 1 
Clir. xvi. 3 it is translated “honey-cake.” In 
Hos. iii. 1 the literal rendering is “ flagon of 
grapes ; ” while in the passage from the Song 
of Solomon it is rendered “perfumes.” Our 
translators seem also to have been puzzled by 
the word, and have in three places eked out 
the meaning by the words, “of wine,” placing 
them in italics twice. The confection seems to 
have been formed of dry grapes or raisins 
pressed together into a cake. Still tlie jihrase 
“vessels of flagons” (Isa. xxii. 16) may mean 
vessels used in the temple service. Comi)are 
Isa. XXX. 14, where the same Hebrew word is 
used. 

FLAX (Exod. ix. 31) —a w^ell-known plant 
which furnishes the material of linen stuffs of 
every variety. It was produced of the best 
quality in Egypt (Isa. xix. 9), and was an 
article of extensive commerc«i. The spinning 
of flax was anciently the labour of the most 
noble ladies (Prov. xxxi. 13, 19, 24). (See 
Clothes, Distaff, Linkn.) 

Whether cotton was known to the ancient 
Hebrews and Egyptians has been matter of 
much dispute. That the Hebrew term pisUUik 
means flax, is clear from Exod. ix. 31 ; shcsh 
occurs thirty-three times in Scripture, and is 
translated fine linen.” The Seventy render 
it pOa-aro^, which some think to be cotton, and 
some hemp. A Hebrew word from which 
this Greek term is derived is also used in 
Scripture, to wit, hutz^ which many are of 
opinion represents cotton, not flax. Another 
noun, bad, is employed in the Bible, and is 
rendered “linen.” Of this substance the 
priests’ garments were made. Cotton (itself 
an Arabic name, qutn) is, however, supposed 
to be referred to in some parts of sacred writ, 
as the book of Esther, where the word btUz is 
employed, as well as in several portions of 
Chronicles. According to those who have 


examined the cloths in which EgypUan mum* 
mies are wrapt, cotton is sometimes employedy 
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especially in the case of children. Cotton 
was cultivated in India at a very ancient 
period. In the book of Esther i. 6, where 
the hangings of the banquet hall are described, 
the word karpan is used, and erroneously ren- 
dered in our version “green.” This term 
seems the same with the Sanscrit karpasa, 
which signifies the cotton plant. The drapCTy 
referred to seems to have been muslin or 
calico, woven or dyed of various colours. (See 
Dwellings.) 

FLEA (1 Sam. xxiv. 14) — an insect very 
troublesome and very abundant still in the 
East, as travellers testify from nocturnal 
experience. 

FLESIL (See Clean, Feast, Food, 
Meals.) 

FLINT (Ps. cxiv. 8) — a hard stone, the 
uses of which are well known. The word 
occurs in Deut. viii. 15, where Moses says 
that God brought water out of the “flinty 
rock.” The rock referred to is probably one 
of the granitic varieties so common in the 
peninsula of Sinai. The figurative use of the 
word in Deut. xxxii. 13 represents the CTeat 
abundance of oil ; and in Isa. 1. 7 and Ezek. 
iii. 9 it is used to denote firmness and con- 
stancy. 

FLOATS (1 Ki. V. 9) -probably like the 
rafts of modern days, by ^vhich the timbers 
already fitted for the building might be floated 
coastwise to Joppa, and then carried over- 
land to J erusalem. 

FLOCK. (See Sheep.) 

FLOOD. (See Noah.) 

FLOOR. (See Threshing-floor.) 

FLOUR. (See Bread, Cake.) 

FLUTE (Dan. iii. 5, 7)— a wind instrument 
of music, made of reed, horn, bone, or wood, 
and used on mournful as well as on festive 
occasions. It w^as played like the clarionet, 
though tliere were probably various modepi 
both of making and using it. ^e niashi^kUha 
or pipe was, according to eminent writers, a 
kind of pandean pipe, which was furnished 
with bellows, and thus was in its principle an 
o^an. It is translated finte in Dan. iii. 5, 
pipe in the margin. 
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FLUX, BLOODY (Acts xxviii. 8)— a species 
of dysentery — often in the East an epidemic. 
The earlier form of the word was flix. 

FLY (Exod. viii. 21; Isa. vii. 18]— the name 
of a lai^ tribe of insects, some ot which are 
exceedingly annoying ana destructive. They 
abounded in Eg;^t and Judea ; and one species, 
which is found by modem travellers in the 
vicinity of the Nile, and called the Abyssinian 
fly, is as large as a bee, and is so terrible an 
annoyance to cattle and other large animals 
as to oblige them to forsake their pastures and 
ranges, and flee to some place where they can 
roll themselves in the mud or sand. Hence 
we may ^udge of the terrible nature of the 
inflictions mentioned in Exod. viii. 24 ; Isa, vii. 
18, in which last passage we are informed that 
the fly shall be found in the very places to 
wliich tlie cattle resort to rid themselves of 
their presence. The zchuh may be the zimh 
described by Bruce as larger than a bee, and a 
terrible plague to cattle. 

FOLh. {See Sheep.) 

FOOD (Gen. iii. 6). We may form some 
judgment of the ancient diet from what we 
know of the modem Orientals. V egetable food 
is much more common than animal. Instead 
of butter, lard, and suet, they use olive oil. 
A soup, or rather pottage, of beans and lentiles, 
seasoned with garlic and oil, is still, as it was 
of old, a favourite dish. The “ red pottage of 
lentiles*’ for which Esau sold his birthright 
WM something of this kind. Eggs, honey, 
milk, especiaUv sour milk, and garden produc- 
tions of every kind, afford the principal mate- 
rials of eastern diet. The most common dish 
at this day in the East is the pilau ^ w'hich 
consists of rice cooked with meat, so as to make 
a sort of broth, seasoned variously, and coloured 
blue, red, or yellow. We do not find animal 
food often occurring, except upon the occasion 
of entertainments, or the exhibition of hospi- 
tality to a friend (Gen. xviii. 7 ; Luke xv. 23). 
Though, as above stated, the Orientals make 
far less use of animal food than we do, yet we 
find it, in every successive age, upon tne tables 
of the rich; and the animals used for this 
purpose, especially neat cattle, were often 
bxiA fattened (1 Sam. xvi. 20; xxviii. 24; 
1 Ki iv. 23; Neh. v. 18; Isa, i. 11; xi. 6; Jer. 
xlvi. 21 ; Ezek. xxxix. 18 ; Amos vi. 4 ; Mai. 
iv. 2). Wild game, lambs, and kids m^ be 
considered as the favourite viands in the East. 
At this day beef is not much used, though 
from some texts above, and other similar 
authorities, we learn that the flesh of young 
bullocks and stall-fed oxen was highly prized 
(Prov. XV. 17 ; Matt. xxii. 4). 

In ve^ ancient times it was always the 
master of the house, whether he were rich or 
poor, who slew the animal (Judg. vi. 19). 
Grecian and Roman writers mention a like 
custom of later times. Tlie preparation of the 
food by cooking was the business of the mis- 
tress. The ihiovUder was probably the choicest 
part. Thus Samuel’s cook set the shoulder 
before Siiul (1 Sam. ix. 24). It is customary 
Cot the Arabs to serve up at one meal the 
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whole of any animal which they have killed. 
This is occasioned in some measure by the 
difficulty of preserving fresh meat in that 
climate (Gen. xviii. 7 ; Luke xv. 23). 

The people of the East are particularly fond 
of fish, and in Egypt they constitute a’ very 
important part of their subsistence. Therefore 
the Hebrews in the desert munnured (Num. 
xi. 5). Melons, cucumbers, and onions are the 
common food of the Egyptians in summer. 
It is said that the Egyptian onions are the 
sweetest in the world. Endive, or succory, 
is a common food of the poor. Purslane 
is also common. Radishes, carrots, and the 
leaves of the vine are also eaten. Leeks and 
garlic~the latter of which is imported from 
the Archipelago — are a common repast. Goats* 
milk makes a great part of the diet of the 
East, from the beginning of April till Septem- 
ber, and cows’ milk the rest of the year. The 
food of the common people of Aleppo in winter 
is very plain, and consists of bread, the juice 
of grajies thickened to the consistence of honey 
or coagulated sour milk, butter, rice, and a 
very little mutton. We are told, concerning 
the Arabs, that roasted meat is almost iieculiar 
to the tables of their emirs, or princes, and 
also lambs stewed whole, and stuffed with 
bread, flour, mutton-fat, raisins, salt, and 
aromatic herbs. (See Bake, Brkad, Butter, 
Cheese, Clean, Corn, Eat, Fat, Feast, Fish, 
Locust, Milk, Mill, Ovens, Vinegar.) 

FOOL (Prov. xv. 5), FOOLISH (Job ii. 10), 
FOOLISHNESS (2 Sam. xv. 31). These 
terms are used by the sacred ^vriterB, sometimes 
to denote weakness or defect of understanding, 
as in their modern use (1 Cor. i. 27 ; iv. 10) ; 
but generally they denote sin or wickedness (2 
Sam. xiii. 13; Ps. xiv. 1; Prov. xix. 1). Fool- 
ish talking, jesting, foolish and unlearned 
questions, &,c. (2 Tim. ii. 23), are such lus are 
vain, frivolous, or have no useful tendency. 

The phrase, “thou fool” (Matt. v. 22), im- 
plies not only an angry temt^er, by which such 
severe language is jirompted, but a scornful, 
contemptuous feeling, utterly inconsistent with 
the love and meekness which characterize the 
disci] )les of Christy and of course exposing the 
individual who is under their influence to 
“hell-fire.” 

FOOT (Deut. xi. 10), FEET (Gen. xlix. 
33). In the first of these passages the phrase, 
“ wateredst with thy foot,” is supposed to refer 
to some process by which the foot was employed 
in irrigating the soil ; and some trace the allu- 
sion to a machine for raising and distributing 
water, which modem travellers tell us is still 
used for this purpose in eastern countries. 
Philo 8i)eak8 of it as a wheel which a man turns 
by mounting in succession the stexis which are 
cut into it. Others suppose that the allusion 
is simpler still — being to the small streams 
tnat irrigate the eastern gardens, and which 
are turned aside or stopped by interposing a 
sod or a stone— which may be easily moved by 
the foot. (See W ateu. ) Nakedness of the feet 
was a sign of moumi^ (Ezek. xxiv. 17), and of 
respect or reverence (Exod. iii. 6), (See Fext.) 
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FOOTMEN (Jer. xii. 6). When Samuel 
told the ancient Hebrews of the cercmo^ 
which royalty should organize, he said, “ He 
shall take of your sons . . . and some shall 
run before hia chariots.” The custom is not 
obsolete in some eastern countries. We read, 
too, that “ the hand of the Lord was on Elijah ; 
ana he girded ujj his loins, and ran before 
Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel ” (1 Ki. xviii. 
46), The practice of men running before the 
chariots 01 the nobility was common in our own 
country ; hence the word footman has become 
a general tenn for a man-servant. In Num. 
xi. 21 the word means foot soldiers, as well as 
in 1 Sam. iv. 10. In 1 Sam. xxii. 17 it refers 
seemingly to Saul’s body-guard. The margin 
sometimes gives “runners.” 

FOOTSTOOL (2 Ohr. ix. 18). Kings and 
other rulers, sitting in state, required a stool 
\q>on which to rest their feet. (See CAPTfVE.) 
The divine glory which resided 83rrabolically in 
the holy place, between the chenibim above 
the ark, is supposed to use the ark as a foot- 
stool (1 Chr. xxviii. 2; I’s. xcix. 5). So the 
earth is called God’s footstool by the same 
expressive figure which represents heaven as 
his throne. 

FORDS (Judg. xii. .5). The fords ot the 
Jordan were well known as being near Jericho 
and Ijeth-bara(Judg. vii. 24). There is a bridge 
above the sea of Gablee. The word is also 
rendered “passage.” (See Ferry-boat.) 

FOREHEAD. Certain marks were branded 
on the brow of slaves to make known to whom 
they belonged. Those were marked in Ezek. 
ix. on the forehead whom God exempted from 
de.struction. So also in Rev. vii. 3. The 
worshippers of the beast, as described in the 
same b(X)k, had a similar mark. 

FOREIGNER (Exod. xii, 45)— any one not 
of the genuine Hebrew stock. (Comp. Eph. 
ii. 12.) 

FOREKNOWLEDGE (Acts ii. 23)-a 
neculiar and essential attribute of the Supreme 
Being (Acts xv. 18: comp. Prov. xix. 21; 
xxvii. 1 ; Isa. xiv. 24 ; Jas. iv. 14). It implies 
the absence of any succession of time, as past, 
present, and future (2 Pet. hi. 8). 

FORERUNNER (Heb. vi. 20)~one who 
not only goes before to a particular place, to 
make arrangements for his successor, nut who 
leads or prepares the way. The Athenians call i 
the figs that are ripe before the rest by the 
same word which, in the above passage, is j 
translated /ore?*un7ier — that is, the first-fruits I 
(comp. 1 (Jor. XV. 20, 23). Christ is our fore- 1 
runner— has entered heaven not only before us, 
but in our name, and has secured it to us as our i 
final and eternal dwelling-place (Ileb. vi. 19). 

FOREST (1 Ki. ,vii. 2). Several tracts of 
country were designated by this word. The 
** house of the forest of Lebanon,” which was 
built by Solomon, and was magnificent in size i 
and style (1 Ki. vL), was so called probably 
from the great quantity of cedar which was 
used in the consWetion of it. In Isa. xxxiL 
13 Ure read, “the wilderness shall be a fruitful 
field, and the fruitful field be counted for a 
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forest,” “ Forest” seems here to mean a tract 
of land uncleared of its natural wood ; and the 
signification of the fi^re is, that what was 
reckoned barren should be covered with vege- 
tation, and what was deemed fertile should 
become sterile and unproductive. The forests 
mentioned in Scripture are — Basban, Hareth, 
Ephraim, Lebanon, Carmel, Arabian, the 
south, the king’s, and the wom of Bethel 

FORGIVENESS (Acts v. 31). Forgiveness 
of sin is the great blessing of the GospeL To 
forgive sin is the exclusive prerogative of 
Jehovah, of whose law sin is the transgression 
(Ps. exxx. 4; Isa. xliii. 25; Mark ii 7). And 
the Gospel makes known not only that there 
is forgiveness with God, but also hdW^ he can 
forgive sin and still maintain unsullied the 
infinite purity, and holiness, and perfection of 
his nature, government, and law, and even 
clothe them all vith new glory. 

The conscit)usne.s.s of guilt is universal. 
Hence, in all parts of the world, Christian and 
pagan, savage and civilized, there are found 
institutions or customs which have a direct 
reference— more or less clearly defined — ^to 
expiation and forgiveness; but the Christian 
scheme alone makes known a way of mercy 
(Acts xiii. 38, 39), safe to man and honourable 
to God, and, through Christ, offers forgiveness 
— full, free, and everlasting — to all who will 
believe and obey the Gospel (Acts v. 31 ; xiik 
38, 39; 1 John ii. 12). The duty of mutual 
for^veness is also in the Bible urged upon man 
with the most solemn sanctions (Matt, vi, 14, 
15; xviii. 15-35; Luke xvii. 3, 4). The posses* 
sion of a forgiving spirit is a proof that we 
have been forgiven ourselves. If God has 
remitted the talents we owed to him, we may 
well remit the pence in which any of our fellow- 
men are indebted to us. 

FORKS (1 Sam. xiii. 21). The Orient^ 
manner of partaking of food is, like their 
furniture, very simple. They make use of no 
plates, spoons, knives, nor forks ; nor are these 
implements necessary. Instead of plates, they 
use their round pieces of bread, uix)n whicn they 
lay such things as we should put on a plate. 
(See Eat, Eating, Feast.) Their bread is 
broken with the hands, and their meat is 
usually cut into small morsels before it is 
served up. When this is not the case, as in 
the instance of boiled fowls, they tear it to 
pieces with their fingers, and carry it to 
mouth in this way, as they also do in helping 
themselves to rice, pulse, and other articles of 
diet. The dishes are of wood or tinned copper ; 
in the Persian palaces, of silver and gold. 
Even broth and milk are laded out in tho 
hollow of the hand, or the bread is dipped into 
them. 

The forks mentioned in the above passage 
were not used in eating. They were pronged 
instruments, employea either in taking meat 
out of the vessels in which it was cooked, or 
rather, we infer from the connection in which 
they are mentioned along with “goads” and 
“coulters,” that they were used as agricultural 
implements in gathering and removing the 
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oropa. The originid phrase signifies a fork 
with three prongs. 

FOBH (Fhul ii. 6). Jesus is said by the 
apostle to have been “in the form of God.” 
The meaning of this phrase is often said to be 
simply that he was in the essence of God. 
Kow, it is a truth that Jesus is 
essentially Divine ; but this is not 
the exact shade of the truth which 
the ins pired writer means and 
wishes to exhibit. It is also true 
that no one can have “the fonn 
of God” who is not God. Tlie 
Saviour*s divinity is clearly implied 
in the stnking and unusual phrase. 

But the “form of God” is distinct 
from the essence of God. Form 
is that by which anything is 
recognized — ^its outward and visible aspect. 
The form of God is God’s usual manifestation 
of himself to men— the insignia he assumes in 
his revelation of his Being and glory. Christ 
as God was possessed of this, and of this he 
einp^ed himself when he became man. ‘ ‘ Form 
of God” cannot signify essence of God; for of 
this the Kedeemer did and could not divest 
himself. But if “form of God ” denotes God’s 
visible glory, of this J esus did divest himself, 
when he came into our world. The essence of 
Divinity remained unchanged and unchange- 
able — ^but its dazzling form ^vas laid aside— 
when He made himself of no reputation, and 
took npon him the form of a servant. Still 
Christ was Go^ possessed of God’s essence, 
and difij)laying Grod’s form ; but the latter was 
veiled m the fulness of the time beneath a 
robe of humanity. 

FOBNIOATION (Matt. v. .32). This word, 
as nsed by the sacred writers, denotes various 
acts of lewdness and incontinency ; and it is 
also figuratively applied to idolatry, or the 
Jiingli^ of the pure worship of God with the 
inmure r ites o f heathenism. 

FOBSWEAR. (See Oath.) 

FORT, FORTRESS. (See War.) 

FOtTNTAINS (Gen. xvi. 7). Springs or 
sources of water are often mentioned by the 
sacred vmters. In the dry and thirsty land 
dl Judea they were of peculiar value; and 
henc« the figurative use of the word, when 
applied to the hopes, blessings, and consola- 
tioiis of religion, must have been very forcible 
to the Jews. A CTeat number of places re- 
cdve their name n^om some fountain in their 
vicinity. (See Ain, En.) Ferpetual fountains 
OT springs of living water were greatly valued 
(Ps. xxxvi 7-9; Isa, xlix. 10; Jer. ii. 13; Joel 
lii 18; Zecb, xiii. 1; John iv. 10; Rev. vii. 
17). The enduring consolations of the Gospel 
are likened to those perennial streams whose 
refreshing powers were never exhausted, ^pd 
th^ felicity of heaven, which can never be im- 
paire4^ is unaged forth to us in this beautiful 
emnparison, — “ The Lamb shall lead them unto 
fountains of living water. ” The word fountains 
is %aratiyely used to denote children or pos- 
(Deut. updii. 23; Prpv. v. 16). (See 
Ain, Water, Wells.) 
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FOWL, FOWLER. (See Birds.) Fowl 
represents foim Hebrew words, and may sig- 
nify all kinds of birds. Allusions to fowUng, 
or the catching of birds, occur in Prov. vii. 23; 
Eccl. ix. 12. Fowling is often deiucted on the 
Egyptian monuments. (See Net.) 
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FOX (Neh. iv. 3) — a well-known animal, 
remarkable for its cunning and voracity. 
Foxes, or rather jackals, abounded in some 
districts of Judea. They live on lurds and 
small quadrupeds, and follow armies, that 
they may feed on such bodies as may oe left 
on the march. Hence the allusion, Ps. Ixiii. 
10 . 

The method adopted by Samson (Judg. xv. 
4, 5) to destroy the corn, vineyards, and olive- 
yards of the Philistines, shows that this 
animal must have been very common. Many 
ridiculous attempts Iiave i)een made to ex- 
plain away the ijlain and obvious meaning 
of this incident in Samson’s life. All of them 
are far-fetched and t)ver-strained. That there 
is nothing incredible in the account itself 
appears from the fact, that in an ancient 
Roman festival it was customary to couple 
foxes in a similar way, with a brand between 
them. The crafty, artful nature of the fox is 
proverbial (Ezek. xiii. 4). Our Lord calls 
Her(xl “ that fox” (Luke xiii. 32). 

Volney says that jackals are concealed by 
hundreds in Syria, in the gardens and among 
ruins and tombs. In allusion to such haunts, 
our Lord says, “The foxes have holes. ” Hence 
the allusion, Lam. v. 18, “ Because of the moun- 
tain of Zion, which is desolate, the foxes walk 
upon it.” These jackals wrought great havoc 
in the vineyards ; and there we read, Song ii. 
15, “Take us the little foxes that spoil the 
vines: for our vines, have tender j^pes.” 
In the Idyls of Theocritus similar mlusions 
occur, — 

“ I hate those bush-tailed foxes that each night 
Spoil Micon’s vineyards with their deadly bite." 

FRANKINCENSE (Exod. xxx. 34)-a dry, 
resinous, aromatic substance, of a yellow tinge, 
bitter and acrid to the taste, but exceedingly 
odoriferous. The tree, whence the ^m is ob- 
tained by incision of the bark, grows in Arabia, 
and resembles the American sumach. It is 
also found in India, and, as some suppose, it 
was found in the mountainous districts of 
Judea. It is sometimes called incense (Isa. 
Lx. fi; Jer. vi. 20; Luke i. 9). It is called 
frank, because of the freenees with which it 
bums and gives forth its odours ; and the pure 



incense is that whicli is liist obtained, niul 
freest from foreign admixture. 

Siotet incense (Exod. xxx. 7) might as well 
be rendered incense ^ spices^ and is the com- 
position mentioned Exod. xxx. 34. The sub- 
stance which is generally used in modem times 
as frankincense is the production of the Nor- 
way pine. 

The use of incense in the Jewish worship 
may be learned from Exod. xxx. 7 and Lev. 
xvi. 12, 13, and it is figuratively employed to 
rei)resent lovely and agreeable qualities (Song 
iii. (i; iv. 6, 14), and devotional fervour (Mai. 
i. 11). Thus the psalmist exclaims, — “Let 
my prayer be set forth before thee as incense” 
(Ps. cxli. 2). In accordance, too, with this 
symbolic meaning is the scene depicted in 
iRev. viii. 3, — “ Another angel came and stood 
at the altar, having a gmden censer; and 
there was given unto him much incense, that 
he should offer it with the prayers of all saints 
upon the golden altar which was before the 
throne.” 

FRIEND (Exod. xxxiii. 11). There are 
several passages in which this word is used 
where no actual friendship or affection is in- 
tended (Matt. xxii. 12 ; xxvi. 50) ; and in these 
it is perhaps employed as a common term of 
salutation, as the word neighbour is often used 
in modem times. 

FRINCtES (Deut. xxii. 12) were the hem 
or border of a particular Jewish garment 
(Matt. ix. 20: xiv. 36). At the time when 
the Sabbath-oreaker was stoned to death 
(Num. XV. 32-41), Moses was commanded to 
speak to the children of Israel, and “ bid 
them make fringes in the borders of their 
garments throughout their generations,” and 
that they should “ nut upon the fringe of 
the borders a ribband of blue,” as a constant 
remembrancer of God’s commandments, and a 
visible warning against forbidden indulgence. 
These fringes were a species of tassel, and 
were principally upon the “comers” of the 
dress. Perhaps the hem was of lace; for the 
original word denotes that which was twisted 
like a rope, and hung like hair (Exod. xxxix. 
31). It was evidently a badge of distinction, 
and the dress formed a species of national 
uniform. These fanges thus became peculiarly 
characteristic ; and it was this hem of special 
sacredness on our Lord’s dress that the woman 
touched (Matt. ix. 20). (See Clothes.) 

In some parts of Eurojic and Asia a Jew is 
instantly known by his apparel. In all syna- 
gogues, nowever, there is worn a kind of scarf, 
from three to five feet long, and one foot 
wide, wliich is furnished with fringes at the 
comers. The present Jews wear a long 
tassel at each comer, consisting of eight white 
woollen threads, knotted with five Imots like 
small buttons, and open and untwisted at the 
ends. 

FROGS (Exod. viii 2) — a well-known, 
amphibious, loathsome reptile, found gen- 
erally on the margin of brooks and ponds, 
and living on insects, worms, &c. They 
were sent upon the Eg 3 rptians in sucU 
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numbers as to fill their beds, ovens, and 
kneading-troughs ; and when they died, as 
they did in im- 
mense masses, 
they filled the 
land with an of- 
fensive and pes- 
tilential efflu- 
via. The plague 
in Egypt must 
have been a 
nauseous one. 

The Nile is 
yet remarkable 
for the immense 
number of frogs 
and tadpoles. 

To find frogs 
in the troughs, 
sweltering among their leaven, covering with 
slimy pollution the cakes in their oven, and hold- 
ing filthy revel on their beds, when sleepers were 
awaked by the contact of their cold, clammy 
skin, was revolting indeed; but another pur- 
pose still was serv^ by this infliction. Their 
superstition was punished. The frog was a 
sacred animal, and in their pictures is often 
seen sitting on the water-lily or lotus. Their 
sacred symbol was the means of punish- 
ment. 

FRONTLETS. (See Phtlactkbiks.) 

FROST (Gen. xxxi. 40). Jacob was in 
Mesopotamia when he made this complaint. 
Modern travellers say that the night is there 
as piercingly cold as the day is scorchingly hot. 
In our regions when our days are warm, so are 
our nighte ; but in the East, nights of intense 
cold succeed days of bum^ heat. Jeremiah 
thus prophesies of J ehoiakim — ‘ ‘ His dead body 
shall oe cast out in the day to the heat, and in 
the night to the frost.” 

FRUIT. Lev. six. 23 is the only paaef^ 
in which this term is used in a doubtful sense, 
and it here means that the fruit of a tree newly 
planted shall be regarded as omfit to be offered 
to the Lord until the fourth year of its growth. 
The word is used in a variety of figurative 
senses, especially in the New Testament, the 
meaning of whicn is so plain and palpable as to 
render unnecessary any separate ei^lanation. 

FUEL (Isa. is. 5) was ao scarce in the East 
that the people resorted to every kind of com- 
bustible matter, even the withered stalks of 
herbs and flowers (Matt. vi. 28-30), thorns (Pa. 
Iviii. 9^ E<xsl. vii. 6), and even excrements 
(Ezek. IV, 12-16), It is supposed by the word 
bmnd (Amos iv. 11) is meant a dry vine, twig, 
or other brushwood, which is so light and com- 
bustible as to be consumed at once, if not 
instantly plucked out; thus rendering the 
striking figure of the prophet still more ex- 
pressive. ISee CoA% Dung.) 

FULFILLED (Mfatt. ii. 17). This word is 
generally used in merence to the accomplish- 
ment of prophecy. It is to be observed, now- 
ever, concerning the expression, that it might 
which is frequently used ^latt ii 
15, viii 17; xii. 17, &c., &c.)— tne event 
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do68 not happen merely for the purpose of 
making good the prediction. When it is said, 
for example, that they parted Christ’s garments 
among them, casting lots, that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophet, &c., it 
is not intended that this was done in order to 
seoure the accomplishment of the prediction ; 
but ratiier that, m or by this was fulfilled the 
prophecy, &c.; or, thus it came to pass in ful- 
filment of the prophecy, &c. Those concerned 
had no knowledge generally of the fact that 
they were fulfilling a prophecy. Our Saviour 
of course Imew it; and hence the peculiar 
expression, John xix. 28. There was a higher 
ena in view than the mere fulfilment of an 
ancient oracle. (See Prophecy.) The mean- 
ing in many of the above and parallel passages 
would be more accurately expressed by the 
word verified, “In this event was verified 
what was said by,” &c. 

FULLER’S FIELD. (See Conduit.) 

Fuller’s fountain. (See En-rogel.) 

FULNESS (Gal. iv. 4). This expression 
has a peculiar meaning in some passages of the 
saored writings. The “fulness of time,” in 
relation to the Messiah, means the actual pres- 
ence of the very time ai^pointed for his advent. 
So when the day of Pentecost was fully come 
(Actsii. 1). The same word is used (John i. 
16 and Col. i. 19) to signify the perfect and 
complete suflSciency of spiritual blessings in 
Christ Jesus, to meet all the wants of our 
guilty, ruineo, helpless race. 
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The “fulness of the Godhead^; (Col. ii 9) 
denotes all the attributes of the divine nature 
in their entire and complete perfection* 

FUNERAL. (SeefiuRiAL.) 

FURIiONG. (See Measures.) 

FURNACE (Gen. xv. 17). Furnaces Were 
used for melting the precious metals (Prov. 
xvii. 3). Many of these furnaces, as seen in 
the Egyptian iiaintings, were small and port- 
able. Tney were also used to punish criminals. 
The furnace into which Nebuchadnezzar cast 
the young Hebrews who refused to worship 
his image was probably an open furnace, or 
place of fire, sufficiently confined to concentrate 
the heat to the last extreme, and yet so open 
that what took place ‘in the midst of it might 
be easily seen. Such places are now found 
in Syria, and were evidently used by idolaters 
as temples for the fires which represented their 
gods, and in which they offered sacrifices. 

FURNITURE. (See Camel.) 

FURROW (Ps. Ixv. 10). The phrase, 
“they shall bind themselves in their two 
furrows” (Hos. x. 10), is explained by the 
context, especially verses 4 and 11-13. 

FURY (Jer. x. 25) is attributed to God, like 
anger, metaijhorically, or speaking after the 
manner of men — that is, God’s providential 
actions are such as would be performed by a 
man in a state of anger ; so that, when He is 
said to pour out His fury on a person, or on a 
people, it is a figurative expression for dispens- 
ing afflictive judgments. 
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GAAL (Judg. ix. 26) was the son of Ebed, 
and the leader of a revolt a^inst Abimelech, 
king of the Shechemites. He was, however, 
defeated and put to flight, and his partisans 
were scatterea and destroyed. 

GAABH (Judg. ii. 9) — a hill in the territory 
of Ephraim, in the vicinity of which was 
Timnath-serah, where Joshua lived and died 
(Josh. xxiv. 29, 30). The “brooks (or valleys) 
of Gaash” (2 Sam. xxiii. 30^ 1 Chr. xi. 32) 
were j^bably in the same neighbourhood. 

GABBATHA (John xix. 13) — a Hebrew 
w<»rd, denoting an elevated place, like the 
bmich of the judges in modem court rooms. 
Hie floor of this raised jilatform, and perhaps 
the, whole area of the apartment, was probably 
paved with stones of tesselated work — a com- 
mon practice in palaces and public offices. 
Hence it is called in Greek by a word signi- 
fjrin^ t?ie iyavement Mosaic pavement was 
fashionable among the Romans. 

GABRIEL (Luke i 19)-~one of the minis- 
tering spi^ of God, who was specially 
charged with the mess^e to Zachanas, re- 
apectin# the birth of John, and to Ma^, 
respecting the birth of Christ. At an earlier 
pcnnod he was sent to Daniel to unfold a vision 
(Don. viii 16; ix. The name signifies the 
gtrenf^ of Ood, Great honour is given to 
Gabml in the Koran of Mahomet. 
GAD---fro^ (Gkn. xxx. 9-11). 1. Tribe op 


(Num. i. 25). Tlie posterity of Gad, the 
seventh son of .Tacob, by Zilpah, Leah’s 
handmaid. Jacob’s prediction of Gad is 
found in Gen. xlix. 19. And in Deut. xxxiii. 
20, 21, Moses predicts still more particularly 
the events which distinguish the history of 
this tribe. 

After the defeat of the kings of Bashan. 
the tribes of Gad and Reuben petitioned 
Moses to assign them their portion in that 
district of the country, as it was favourable 
to their pastoral pursuits, for they had a 
great multitude of cattle. Their request was 
granted, and Gad’s tribe was located south 
of Reuben, between the mountains of Gilead 
and the river Jordan. In this iiosition they 
were subject to frequent incursions from the 
neighbouring hordes ; but they were valorous 
(1 Chr. V. 19, 20, 22 ; xii. 8), and, under David, 
subdued all their enemies. In the song of 
Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 20, 21) allusion is made 
to the enlargement and courage of the Gadites ; 
to the provision made by Moses, the lawgiver. 
for that tribe before the rest, on the east of 
Jordan, and to the fidelity with which the 
tribe fulfilled their agreement to go up with 
the other tribes to the conquest of the promis^ 
land, just as if no portion had been, assigned 
them in Bashan. 

2. (1 Sam. xxii 5.) A prophet and a parti- 
oular friend of David. He was on more than 
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one occasion God’s messenger to David (1 Sam. 
xxii, 6; 2Saifi. xxiv. 13-19; 1 Chr. xxi 9-11), and 
was alw one of his biographers (1 Chr. xxix. 29). 

3. The Hebrew word, “ the Oad^^ rendered 
troop in Isa. Ixv. 11, refers to some heathen 
goddess, perhaps the goddess of Fortune. 

GADARENES. country^op (Mark v. 1). 
Gadara was one oi the ten mties called Deca- 
polis. (See Decapolis.) It was on the east 
of Jordan, in the vicinity of the lake of Gen- 
nesaret, near the brook Hieromax. It gave 
its name to the district or canton of which it 
was the chief town. The ruins of the city are 
now called Um-keis. Gadara, in the time 
of Josephus, was an important city, and the 
metropolis of Perea, or “the country beyond 
Jordan.” It now lies in ruins, being wholly 
deserted on account of the scarcity of water, 
though the foundations of its spacious streets 
are visible. In the vicinity are famous medi- 
cinal springs; and we are told by modem 
travellers that the limestone rocks by which 
the coast is bound contain numerous caverns 
and remains of tombs, cut out by the early 
inhabitants of Galilee — ^which even now seem 
a fit resort for the wretched outcasts of society 
who had their dwelling among them 2,000 years 
ago (Luke viii. 27). (See Porter’s Handbook, 
p. 311.) 

Gergesa, or Gerasa, was another city in 
the same neighbourhood, which gave to 
another district the name of the country 
of the Gergesenes, or properly Gerasenes. 
Gergesa was situated about ^ miles east 
of tile Jordan, and 10 or 12 soutli-east of 
Gadara; so that the region generally might 
be designated by either name (Matt. viii. 28; 
Mark v. 1) ; and the discrepancy rather 
confirms than invalidates the sacred history, 
as it might so easily have been avoided. 
The ruins of Gergesa are the most beautiful 
and extensive on the east of the Jordan, 
now called Jerasb, where three temples, two 
superb amiihitheatres of marble, and hundreds 
of columns still remain, among other monu- 
ments of Roman power. 

It W'Jis in this vicinity that Christ wrought 
a wonderful miracle on tw'o demoniacs (Luke 
viii. 2G-iK)). Thomson says — “Our first iwint 
is, that the miracle coxdd not havi occw'red at 
Oudara, It is certain, from all the accounts 
we have of it, that the place was near the shore 
of the lake. Mark says that ‘ when he came 
out of the shin, immcdiatehj there met him a 
man,’ &c. With this precise statement the 
tenor of all the narratives coincides, and there- 
fore wo must find a locality directly on the 
shore, and every iilace must be rejected that 
is not consistent with this ascertained fact. 
Again, the citg itself, as well as the couiitrg of 
the Gergesenes, was at the shore of the lake. 
All the accounts imply this fact. Lastlg, there 
was a steep mountain so near at hand that the 
herd of swme, rushing down it, were precipitated 
into the lake. Now Gadara does not meet any 
one of these necessary conditions. I take for 
cranted, what I believe to be true, that Um 
Kets marks the site of Gadara; and it was, 
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therefore, about three hours to the south of 
the extreme shore of the lake in that direction. 
There is first a broad plain from Khurbet 
Samra to the Jermuk, then the vast gorge of 
this river, and after it an ascent for an nonr 
and a half to Um Kels. No one, I think, will 
maintain that this meets the requirements of 
the sacred narratives, but is in irreconcilable 
contradiction to them. It is tfue that a cele- 
brated traveller, from his lofty stand-point at 
Um Kels, overlooks aU intervening obstacles, 
and makes the swine rush headlong into the 
lake from beneath his very feet. But to do 
this in fact (and the evangelists deal only in 
plain facts), they must have run down the 
mountain tor an hour and a half, forded the 
deep .Jermuk, quite as formidable as the Jor- 
dan itself, ascended its northern bank, and 
raced across a level plain several miles, oefore 
they could reach the nearest margin of the 
lake — a feat which no herd of swine would be 
likely to achieve, even though they were 
‘ possessed.’ The site of the miracle, therefore, 
was not at Gadara. This is an important 
result. Nor was it in the country of the 
Gadarenes, because that country lay south of 
the great river Jermuk; and, besides, if the 
territory of that city did at any time reach to 
the south end of the lake, there is no mounta^ 
there above it adapted to the conditions of the 
I miracle ; and, further, the city itself where it 
icas lorought was evidently on the shore. There 
we must find it, whatever be its name. And 
in this Ghersa, or Ohersa, we have a position 
which fulfils every requirement of the nar- 
ratives, and with a name so near that in 
Matthew as to be in itself a strong corrobora- 
tion of the truth of this identification. It is 
within a few rods of the shore, and an immense 
mountain rises directly above it, in which are 
ancient tombs, out of some of which the two 
men possessed of the devils may have issued to 
meet Jesus. The lake is so near the base of 
the mountain that the swine, rushing madly 
down it, could not stop, but w’ould be hurried 
on into the water and drowmed. The place is 
one which our Lortl would bo likely to visit — 
having Capernaum in full view to the north, 
and (ialilee ‘over against it,* as Luke says it 
was (ch. viii. 2G). The name, however, pro- 
nounced by Bedawin Arabs, is so similar to 
Gergesa, that, to all my inquiries for this place, 
they invariably said it waa at Chersa; ana 
they insisted that they were identical, and I 
agree with them in this opinion .” — The Land 
and the Book, pp. 37fi, 377. 

GA1U8 (Acts xix. 20) — a Macedonian 
resident in Corinth, at whose house Paul 
stayed while labouring as a missionary in that 
city (Ivom. xvi. 2;i). He was probably con- 
verteu under Paul's ministry (1 Cor. i. 14), 
and accompanied him to Ephesus, and, witn 
Aristarchus, anotlu‘r of Paul's adhl^ts/waa 
seized by the mob during the uproar occa- 
sioned by the apostle’s preaching. Reference 
be made to this individual, Acts xx. 4^ and 
3 John 1 ; but some have supposed two mdi- 
viduals to bo intended. (SeeRPHSSUS.) 

293 
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GALATIA, or EASTERN GALLIA (Acts 
3Evi 6) — Sk province of Asia Minor, lying east 
of Phjygia, called Galatia on account of the 
Gauls, who were settlers in it; for they had 
invaded Macedonia about 280 years before 
OhrisL crossed the Hellespont, and settled in 
Asia Minor. After some years of turbulence 
they yielded to the Roman arms, and became 
a Roman province, a. d. 26. Because a mix- 
ture of Cms and Greeks formed its popula- 
tion, it was sometimes called Gallo-Graecia, 
as GaUi, Keltai, Galatai, are only different 
forms of the same name. 

Christianity was introduced into this pro- 
vince by the apostle Paul, who was there once 
with Suas and Timothy (Acts xvi. 6), about 
the year fifty-three, and again, four or five 
years afterwards, on his return from Corinth 
(Acts xviii. 23). 

GALATIANS, epistle to, is the ninth in 
the order of the books of the New Testament, 
and was written by Paul about the year 54-55. 
Its design evidently is, to correct some erroneous i 
opinions they bad been taught, particularly 
respecting the doctrine of justification by faith, 
and to instruct them as to the true scope and 
intent of the GospeL This epistle is peculiarly 
interesting, as it contains a record of the evi- 
dences of JPaul’s apostleship, a sketch of his 
life after his conversion, and a masterly eluci- 
dation and defence of the great but simple plan 
of salvation through faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

In none of the epistles does the apostle dis- 
play such fervour and anxiety. The error 
which he combated was a fatal one — the 
attempt to unite the ritual of Moses with the 
simplicity of the Gospel. This Jewish pro- 
pensity had displayed itself in an ardent pro- 
selyting spirit, and many among the Galatians 
had been seduced — ^the proverbial fickleness 
and excitability of their national character had 
disphgiyed itself in their sudden apostasy. So, 
after vindicating his apostleship, the apostle 
enters fully into the merits of the question, as 
to the relation of the law to the Gospel. The 
reasoning is minute and succinct. The argu- 
ment is worked in fire. The law, he maintains, 
is oMy introductory to the Gospel — was fitted 
for men in their minority — was a schoolmaster 
unto Christ. How eloquently Paul warns the 
Galatian churches to value their liberty and 
hold it fast — how he scorches with a holy 
indignation the covert enemies of a free salva- 
tion, the introducers of a mutilated and fettered 
Gospel! Grief that so many had been led 
astray — wonder that they could have been so 
easily imposed on — anger against their plausible 
seducers, are the predominant feelings in this 
composition. 

This epistle was written probably after Paul’s 
second visit to the province; and various 
opinions Mlve been formed of the place whence 
it was sent. Some few have supposed that it 
was written previously to the council at Jeru- 
salem. Macjoiight thinks it was written from 
Antioch, after the council, and before Paul set 
out on his second missionary journey (Acts xv. 
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i 30). MichaeHs and Townsend think that it 
was written during the second mistionary 
journey, probably from Thessalonica (Acts 
xvii. 1). M^y, with no small probability, 
suppose that it was written at Cormth, during 
the apostle’s residence there for the space of 
eighteen months (Acts xviii. 11). Very many, 
and that plausibly, date it from Ephesus, when 
Paul was there a second time, and stayed three 
years (Acts xix. 1). Others assign it to Corinth, 
during Paul’s second visit to the city (Acts 
XX. 2, 3). Theodoret supposed it to have been 
written from Rome, as the subscription has it ; 
and he is followed by Lightfoot. 

GALBANUM (Exod. xxx. 34) — a bitter and 
resinous gum produced- in Syria and its vicinity, 
from the sap or milk of a plant which grows 
8 or 10 feet high. It was an ingredient of the 
sacred incense, and is still valuable for its 
medicinal proiierties, which resemble those of 
asafcetida. 

GALEED (Gen. xxxi. 47). (See Gilead.) 

GALILEANS (Luke xiii. 1) — a sect or party 
of the Jews, who took their name from their 
leader, Judas, a Gaulanite or Galilean. It is 
supposed that the party originated in opposi- 
tion to a tax imposed hy the Roman govern- 
ment on the Jew’S, a.d. 10-12. Judas and his 
party resisted the government (Acts v. 37), and 
maintained their opposition until the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the temple. Jewish 
historians tell us that the Galileans agreed 
with the Pharisees, but were distinguished by 
an unconquerable love of liberty, contending, 
on the strength of Deut. xvii. 15, that God 
only was their sovereign, and that all exac- 
tions of earthly princes were oppressive and 
unlawful. 

The Galileans who are mentioned as having 
been offering sacrifices at Jenisalem, when 
they were suddenly assaulted and put to death 
by order of Pilate, so that their blood flowed 
out and actually mingled with the very sacri- 
fices they were offering (Luke xiii. 1, 2), were 
probably the subjects of Herod, between whom 
and Pilate there was a deep-rooted hostility 
(Luke xxiii. 12). Their suaden and violent 
death, in the very act of worship, seems to 
have marked them, in the view of some who 
formed a hasty and erroneous estimate of the 
ways of God, as the special objects of divine 
indignation. 

GALILEE (Matt. iv. 12; Mark i. 9; Luke 
ii. 39). In the time of Christ Palestine was 
divided into three parts, of which the northern 
w^ Galilee, bounded on the north by Anti- 
Libanus; east, by Jordan and the sea of 
Galilee; south, by Samaria; and west, by 
Phoenicia, which occupied the north coast from 
Carmel to Tyre. It was distinguished into 
Upper and Lower — the former lying on 
tile north, and inhabited partly by Syrians, 
Phoenicians, and Arabians, whence it was 
called “Galilee of the Gentiles” (Isa. ix. 1), 
or “ Nations ” (Matt. iv. Ifi) ; the latter, 
especially the valley along the sea of Tiberias, 
was fertile and populous. 

Within the limits of Galilee were of old 
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comprehended Issachar, Zebnlun, Naphtali, 
and Asher. Christ is called ‘ ‘ J esus of Galilee ” 
(Matt. xxvi. 69), because he was brought up in 
that province, and there lived, taught, and 
callea his first disciples {Matt. iv. 13-23; xiii. 
55: Marki. 39; Luke iv. 44; viii. 1; xxiii. 5; 
Jonn vii. 1); and it became a name of con- 
tempt (John i. 4G ; vii. 52 ; Acts ii. 7), both 
among J ews and Gentiles, because its inhabi- 
tants were a mongrel race, and used a corrupted 
dialect, which originated in the amalgamation 
of the Jews who settled there after the cap- 
tivity with the Gentile foreigners. Peter’s 
mode of speech at once proved the place of his 
nativity — his “ speech bewrayed him ” (Matt, 
xxvi. 69, 73 ; Mark xiv. 70). 

Galilee was very fertile and beautiful, and it 
had many towns and flourishing villages. The 
spacious and romantic idains or Esdraelon are 
still occuiued by tribes, around whoso brown 
tents the sheep and lambs gambol to the sound 
of the reed which at nightfall calls them home. 

Galilkk, sea of. The associations con- 
nected with this ample sheet of water are very 
hallowed and interesting. The scenes of our 
liord’s early life lay not far from it ; and 
Capernaum, so often visited by him, was upon 
its margin. Pour at least of his apostles 
gained a subsisten<*o upon its waters — 
were li.slu riiK n . .nid from that laborious craft 


they were summoned away by the Redeemer 
to liecorae “fishers of men.” After their 
Master had died, and they had been dispersed 
by his death, Jesus found them again plying 
their former occupation on the old scene. 

This inland sea was subject to sudden and 
violent storms. A hurricane of this kind 
overtook the bark in which the disciples were 
sailing without their Lord being with them. 
Jesus in the early dawn of the morning ap- 
proached the labouring skiff, walking over the 
stormy billows. Peter wished to meet him on 
the floor of the water, descended from the ship, 
and walked for a short distance m security. 
On another occasion a storm arose on the lake, 
while Jesus slept in the vessel. The disciples 
in their consternation awoke him. He arose 
in majesty, and rebuked the tempest, when it 
quailed and hushed at the voice of his authority. 
The scene of such wonders can never be for- 
gotten. Imagination will often revert to it, 
and picture out for itself the striking inci- 
dents which are detailed in the evangelical 
narrative. (See Chinnebkth, and fepeciaJly 
Tiberias.) 

GALL (Ps. Ixix. 21)— an animal fluid, of 
exceedingly bitter taste, secreted by the liver. 
Allusion is made to it in J ob xvi. 13 ; xx. 14, 25 ; 
Lam. ii. 11, and el^rwln re. But by the same 
word, in Ps. Kix. ‘Jl, ref('u*iice is made to the 
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extraction of a very bitter herb (Dent. xxix. 
18; xxxii. 32), perhaps hemlock (Hos. x. 4). 
The word rosh, rendered “gall,” means head, 
and may refer to the heads, berries, or fruit of 
some herb, as poppy. It was so bitter as to be 
used as a generic term for bitter substances ; 
as sour wine, sour cider, &c. , is called vinegar, 
(Comp. Matt, xxvii. 34; Mark xv. 23.) The 
term is used with great force by Peter, to 
describe the spiritual state of Simon Magus 
(Acts viii. 23). (See Myrrh.) 

GALLERIES. (See Dwellings.) The 
word in Song yii. 6, “the king is held in the 
galleries,” signifies probably ringlets— so called 
because they flow down the back. The verse 
then reads — 

The tresses of thy head as crimson: 

The king is captivated by the ringlets. 

GALLEY. (See Ships.) 

GALLIC (Acts xviii. 12) was the brother of 
Seneca, the famous philosopher, who describes 
him as a man of uncommon mildness and sim- 
plicity. He was appointed proconsul of Achaia 
Dy the Ronian emperor Claudius, a.d. 53. He 
I'esided chiefly at Corinth ; and when Paul was 
preaching in that city, and had excited the 
je^ousy of the Jews by the success of his 
mission, they took him by idolence before 
Gallio, and charged him with persuading men 
to worship God contrary to the law. Gallio 
was disinclined to interfere ^vith controversies 
of that kind, which were not cognizable by the 
law which he was appointed to administer; 
and so he dismissed the parties. As they were 
leaving the place a tumult occurred, in which 
Sosthenes, an officer of the Jewish church, was 
severely treated by a party of Greeks. It does 
not appear that Gallio had left the bench 
before this event occurred ; and even if he had 
been present, the expression, that “ he cared 
for none of these things,” 
implies nothing more than 
t^t he did not concern 
himself with the controver- 
sies of the various sects and 
parties into which the com- 
munity around him was 
divided This course, so 
far from evincing hostility 
or indifference to Paul, or 
to relimon generally, was 
certainly wise and prudent 
for a commissioner of the 
Roman government, ap- 
pointed, as he was. to a 
temporary office in a foreign 
province. It is therefore 
^together a misinterpreta- 
tion to use the pnrase, 

“he cared for none of these things,” as a 
description of irreligious indifference, or to 
apply it in such a sense to any parties in the 
present day. 

GAMAJlIEL (Acts V. 34)— a distinguished 
Jewish rabbi, a doctor or teacher of the law, 
and possessed of a large share of public con- 
fidence. It is said ho was for thirty-two years 
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president of the Jewish sanhedrim. He is first 
Introduced to our notice in connection with the 
attempt made at Jerusalem, A.D. 33, by the 
opposers of the Gospel, to stop the mouths of 
Peter and the other apostles. The faithful 
missionaries were brought before the Jewish 
council, and there boldly proclaimed their 
inflexible puri)()se. This courage excited their 
enemies to madness ; and they had already 
made up their minds to jmt them to death, when 
Gamaliel, by a plain and seasonable exhibition 
of the folly or such a step, changed their 
counsel. Softened by his liberal address, and 
having scourged the apostles, they discharged 
them. So distinguished was this rabbi for nis 
wisdpm and learning, that Paul went up to 
J erusalem to receive instruction from him, and 
afterwards mentions this fact in his oration to 
the people of Jerusalem (a.d. 60), as evidence 
that he nad the best opportunity to know the 
nature and requisitions of the law (Acts xxii. 
3). Various traditions are told of Gamaliel, 
both by Jews and Christians, all of them 
perhaps without foundation. 

GaSeS. (See Race.) 

GAMMADIMS (Ezek. xxvii. 11). The 
prevailing opinion respecting this term is, that 
it is rather descrijitive of the character of a 
people— as, the “brave,” the “warlike,” the 
“ invincible” — than the name of any particular 
nation or tribe. J erome renders it bellatores — 
warriors — a kind of forlorn hope, 

GARDEN (Isa. i. 8). The gardens of the 
Hebrews were doubtless very rude and simple. 
Allusions to them are made, Gen. xxi. 33; 
Num. xxiv, 6; Job viii. 16; and there is reason 
to suppose that they were chiefly devoted to 
fruit and shade trees and aromatic plants and 
herbs (1 Ki. xxi. 2 ; Song iv. 12-16). Gardens 
of roses, olives, &c., are also referred to in 
Scripture. A reservoir of water was considered 


an indispensable appendage, either in the form 
of a fountain, well, or stream passing through 
it (Gen. ii. 10; xiii. 10). The gardens around 
Damascus are described as abundantly watered 
by little currents, which are made to flow 
through every part of them. Beautiful allu- 
sions to this are made, Prov. xxi. 1 ; Isa. Iviii 
11; EccL il 5, 6. Thus a ‘ ‘ well-water^ garden,** 
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a “ffarden having no water,” are the chosen 
symbols of blessing and curse. 

The gardens ef Persia at the present day 
are well laid out, and cultivated with much 
care. Gardens were used to some extent as 


retirement (Isa. i. 29; Ixv. 3). Gardens were 
probably often unfenced, and formerly, as now, 
esculent vegetables were planted on some fer- 
tile spot in the open field. In the centre of 
the field is still found in the East an artificial 
mound, with a hut on the top just large enough 
to shelter a single person from the storm and 
heat. Here a solitary being is posted, night 
and day, in the midst of tempests and storms, 
for two or three months, to protect the crop ; 
and if any depredation is attempted, the alarm 
is mven to some adjacent village. This custom 
fully explains the allusion in Isa. i. 8. The 
same kind of booth and keeper are often seen 
in Egypt— a solitary object in the midst of 
extenaed fields. Among the Hebrews watch- 
men were stationed to ^ard the harvest, who 
relieved one another (J er. iv. 16, 17 ; Job 
xxvii. 18). These keepers were not allowed to 
prevent one from taking from the field enough 
for the supidy of his immediate wants (Deut. 
xxiiL 24). 

GARLANDS (Acts xiv. 13). The heathen 
adorned the victims of their sacrifices in a 
variety of ways. Probably the garlands men- 
tioned in this passage were to decorate the 
head of the ox which they designed to sacrifice 
to the supposed gods. 

GARLICK (Num. xi. 5) — a well-known 
bulbous root or vegetable— sativum — 


burying-places (John xix. 41) (see Burial), 
and also as places of religious worship and 



and of very pungent odour, which was in 
common use in Egypt, and much esteemed by 
iho Jews. 

GARMENTS. (See Clothes.) 

GARNER (Matt. iii. 12)— a barn; an old 
form of granarv. (See Thresh.) 

GARRISON. (See War.) 

GATE (1 Sam. iv. 18). The entrances to 
walled cities were secured by gates either of 
wood, iron, or brass -(Acts xii. 10). Houses 
also were protected in the same way ; and we 
may suppose that sometimes a door or passage 
wa? made in the gate, so as to save the neces- 
sity of opening the whole gate every time a 
single person would pass (Acts xii. 13). In 


many Asiatic cities there are broad streets 
covered over wholly or in part, and appro- 

E riated to merchants or tradesmen in particular 
ranches of business ; and there were also open 
squares in which the booths and stalls of venders 
were erected. These were frequently at the 
gates of the city, which were of course places 
of the greatest concourse (2 Sam. xv. 2; 2 Ki 
vii. 1 ; Neh. viii. 1 ; Job xxix. 7 ; Prov. xxii 
22; xxxi. 23). The gates were often also the 
places of judicial proceedings (Deut. xvii 6; 
XXV. 7 ; Amos v. 10, 12, 15), the mode of con- 
ducting which may be learned, Ruth iv. 1-12: 
and of general resort (Gen. xix. 1), and of 
course frequented by idlers and loungers. As 
a remnant of old Oriental custom and language, 
the court of Constantinople is yet called tne 
Sublime Porte. As the possession of the gates 
of the city was a possession of the city itself, 
the word is sometimes used to signify power 
(Gen. xxii. 17; Isa. xxiv. 12; Matt. xvi. 18). 
We are told that it is common in many parts 
of Asia to build the gate or door of the house 
of iron, veiy strong, and so low as to prevent 
the incursion of the Arabs, who often ride on 
horseback into the house of those whom they 
wish to harass and rob. Sometimes the gate 
is not more than 3 feet high ; and to elevate or 
exalt it was only to court the notice of the 
destroyer, or to admit a friend. There are other 
figurative uses of the word which are sufficiently 
obvious in themselves. (See City, Hell, 
Jerusalem, Lazarus, Temple.) 

GATH (Josh. xi. 22) — an ancient city in 
the territory of Dan, celebrated as the birth- 
X>lace of Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 4). It was one 
of the lordships of the Philistines; and some 
place its site on a hill called TeU-es-SSfieh, 
16 miles east of Ashdod. But Robinson 
could find no trace of the name in that neigh- 
bourhood. In the days of David it was in 
the possession of the Philistines, and Achish 
was its king (1 Sam: xxi. 10-15; xxvii. 1-7). 
David afterwards captured it (2 Sam. xv. 18 ; 
1 Chr. xviii. 1). It was afterwards subject to 
frequent revolutions (1 Ki. ii. 39; 2 xiL 
17; xiii. 25; 2 Chr. xi. 8; xxvi. 6). TTbe 
inhabitants of Gath are called “Gittites” 
(Josh. xiii. 3). 

GATH-HEPHERor GITTAH-HEPHER 
(2 Ki. xiv. 25)— a city in the tribe of Zebuluu, 
and probably in the “land of Hepher.” It 
has been identified witli El-Meshad, a hamlet 
2 miles from Seidiilrieh (1 Ki. iv. 10). It 
is noted as the birthplace of the prophet 
Jonah. 

GATH-RIMMON (Josh. xix. 45) — aLevitical 
city — is said to belong to the tribe of Dan 
(Josh. xxi. 24) or the half tribe of Manasseh 
(Josh, xxi 25). But there may have been 
two towns of the same name. 

GAZA or AZZAH (Gen. x. 19) — a city, 
and one of the five principalities of the P himu 
tines — was situated on the coast of the Mediter* 
ranean, at the southern extremity of Canaan, 
within the tribe of Judah (Judg L 18; 1 San^ 
vi. 17), and about 60 miles south-west of Jeru- 
salem. J oshua was not able to subdue it ; and 
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tjiottgb J ndaix did conquer it, it did not remain 
loBtf in their hands. It was in fact the 
Phnistine capital. In the reigns of Jotham 
and Ahaz it recovered its independence, but 
was again subdued by Hezekiah (2 Ki. zviii. 
8). Jt was afterwards subject to the Persians 
and Chaldeans, and was captured by Alex- 
ander the Great after a five months’ siege. 
It was afterwards taken by Alexander Jan- 
naeus, and frightful barbarities were inflicted 
on the inhabitants. Gabinius rebuilt it and 
|>laced it under Roman protection. In the 
time of Eusebius it was a flourishing city, 
but has been often reduced since that day, 
*and now consists of three small villages, with 
&Qm 3,000 to 6,000 inhabitants. The modern 
city of Ghuzzeh stands on an elevation; the 
houses are built of stone, but make a very 
mcan^ appearance. The scenery around is 
beautiful, and the vegetable productions are 
luxuriant and fragrant. 

GEB A (2 Ki. xxiii. 8) — called also “ Geba 
of Benjamin” (Josh. xxi. 17; 1 Ki. xv. 22)— 
1^ on the northern border of that tribe. 
Hence the expressions, 2 Ki. xxiii. 8, and Zech. 
xiv. 10, denote the length of the land. It 
waa in the vicinity of this place that the 
Philistines were defeated by David’s army 
(2 Sam. V. 26). It corresponds to the modern j 
Jeba, on the top of a hill that looks north to 
Micmmash. 

. GEBAL (Ezek. xxvii. 9) — a city of Phoenicia, 
20 miles north of Beyroot, called ByUos by the 
Greeks imd Romans, and latterly Jehail. It 
now exhibits little else than ruins, which are 
sufficiently magnificent to indicate its former 
mreatness. In the days of Tyre’s glory it was 
famous for shipbuilding (Ezek. xxvii. 9). The 
“land of the Giblites” (Josh. xiii. 5) was the 
extensive plain which stretches around the city. 

GBDALIAH (Jer. xl. 5) was appointed by 
Nebuchadnezzar to take charge of the govern- 
ment of Palestine after he had subdued it 
and destr^^ the temple and capital of the 
nation (2 Ki. xxv. 22). He was assassinated i 
by a party of there yal family of Judah, headed 
by Ishmael; of which event we have the par- 
ticulars in Jer. xli. Several other persons 
of the same name are merely mentioned in 
the Bible. 

GEDOR (Josh. XV. .58) — supposed to be 
Jedi^ a town half way between Bethlehem 

and Mebron. 

GEDEON. (See Gideon.) 

GEHAZI (2 Ki. iv. 12) — ^the servant and 
constant attendant of the prophet Elisha. 
When the projihet had accomplished, by 
divine power, the wonderful cure of Naaman, 
the latter offered him a munificent present 
as a token of his latitude, which the jirophet 
declined. Gehazi coveted what his master 
refused, and by a deliberate falsehood obtained 
a portion of Naaman’s gift. As a jiumshment 
for his qffence, the very disease of which 
Naaman had just been cured was visited upon 
him and his family (2 Ki. v. 16-27). 

GEMARIAH (Jer. xxix. 3) — Zedekiah’s 
ambassador to the king of Babylon, by whom 
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Jeremiali sent a letter to his counVymen in 
captivity, warning them agmnst the indulgence 
of any false hopes of redemption. There was 
also a minister of J ehoiakim of the^ same name 
(Jer xxxvi. 12). 

GENEALOGY (1 Chr. v. 1). The lineage 
of a family, or list of ancestors, was pre- 
served with extraordinary care (Ezra ii. 62, 
Heb vii. 3) by the J ewish nation (1 Chr. v. 17 , 
ix. 1; 2 Cnr. xii. 15), not only because it was 
through Abyaham that the privileges of the 
Jevtdsh Church were transmitted, but chiefly 
because of the deep interest which was felt in 
the predictions concerning the Messiah, and 
the tribe or family from which he was to 
spring (Heb. vii. 14). Many tables occur in 
Scripture. The variance which seems to exist 
in many of the genealo^cal tables or state- 
ments of the sacred writers has been in a 
great measure reconciled by those who have 
diligently investigated and compared them. 
It is a matter of astonishment that records 
of such high antiquity — and concerned prin- 
cipally with names of families and individuals, 
which are very liable to many inaccuracies — 
are preserved so perfectly. These imblio 
tables, or genealogical records, were in ex- 
istence as late as the time of Josephus; for 
he undertakes to show his own descent by 
them. 

The genealogies against which the apostolic 
admonitions are directed (1 Tim. i. 4 ; Tit. iii. 
9) were firobably speculations on the subject 
of genealogy, when the reason for regarding 
it so particularly was done away by the appear- 
ance of the Messiah ; or they may have Deen 
lists of Gnostic emanations. 

GENERATION (Gen. v. 1). The mean- 
ings of this term are various. It is used to 
denote a particular class of people (Ps. xxiv. 
G; 1 Pet. ii. 9). It signifies the history as 
well as the lineage of a man — as in the passage 
first cited, and Matt. i. 1 — and also the history 
of other things (Gen. ii. 4). It is employed to 
denote a x^eriod of time (Matt. xxiv. 34 ; Acts 
ii. 40), sometimes contemporaries (Gen. vi. 9), 
and sometimes ijosterity or future ages (Isa. 
xxxiv. 10). When used to mark the lapse of 
time, its import is very uncertain. Perhaps 
it may generally mean, as it does in our day, 
the x>t3riod which one generation or race of 
men 8X)ends on earth. Every century contains 
about three generations. 

GENES IS. This is the name of the first book 
of the Bible, and is derived from the contents 
of the book— viz., an account of the generation 
or x>roduction of all things. Moses is generally 
regarded as its author, and its authenticity is 
settled by the most indisputable evidence. It 
has been remarked that passages of this bock 
are cited in the New Testament twenty-seven 
times literally and thirty-eight times substan- 
tially. The history it contains embraces a 
period of at least 2,370 years, and presents to 
us an accoimt of the creation and fall of man; 
the religion, arts, settlements, genealogies, 
corruption, and destruction of the antediluvian 
worli excepting eight souls; the re-peopling 
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And'divisioii of the earth, the difipersion oi its 
inhabitants, and the interesting biograpMes 
of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. With- 
out this history the world would be in com- 
parative darkness. In the first page of (Genesis 
a child may learn more in an hour than all the 
philosophers in the world learned without it 
m fhousands of years. 

It has sometimes been asked how Moses ob- 
tained Ms information of past events. Did he 
find and make use of earlier documents ? There 
can indeed be no valid objection to this theory. 
It does not impugn the inspiration of the author. 
Documents may have been handed down to the 
period of Moses, but we have no proof of their 
existence ; and we cannot separate any definite 
portions of Genesis with certainty, and say 
that they are independent and earlier composi- 
tions. The peculiar use of the divine names in 
the first chapters is sometimes laid hold of in 
order to distin^sh some sections as separate 
fragments. Thus Elohim (God) is uniformly 
used in the first chapter, which does not end 
till the third verse of what is marked in our 
version as the second chapter. In the next 
two chapters J ehovali Elohim is as uniformly 
employed by the historian, though the tempter 
uses the simple name Elohim, God ; while in 
the fourth cnapter Jehovah, Lord, only is 
employed. The peculiar employment of such 
names is supposed by many to distinguish the 
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several productions of various authors, of whom 
some find four or five. But the critical appl^- 
tion of tests in phrases and sections is eapnoious 
and contradictory. On the other hand, it is 
allied that tMs distinctive use of the divine 
names is not arbitrary, and that they are em- 
ployed in unison with their appropriate meaning 
— ^a proof of unity of authorship. EloMm is 
Deity in himself; Jehovah is Goa in covenant 
relation with man. Creation is the work of 
Elohim; redemption that of Jehovah. The 
divine Being could not be called Jehovah in 
the first chapter, since no one existed with 
whom he could stand in a covenant relation. 
But this theory, true in its outline, cannot be 
sustained throughout the whole book without 
considerable straining. 

It is well known that the chronology of the 
earlier chapters of Genesis is not easily made 
out, for the data of calculation are but few and 
faint. Various modes of computation have 
existed; and the Hebrew, Samaritan, and 
Septuagint texts adopt different systems, the 
Samaritan being the shortest and the Septua- 
gint the longest. In order to afford a distinct 
idea of such differences, we subjoin the follow- 
ing table. The first colunm denotes the years 
before the' birth of that son who carries on the 
genealogical series ; the second column, the 
remainaer of the years ; the third, the sum of 
the years, or the whole duration of life : — 



Sam. Text 

Heb. Text 

LXX. 


Adam, 

130 

800 

930 .... 

.... 130 

800 

930 .... 

.... 230 

700 

930 

Seth, 

105 

807 

912 .... 

. . 105 

807 

912 ... 

.... 205 

707 

912 

Enosh, 

90 

815 

905 .... 

. .. 90 

815 

905 .... 

.... 190 

715 

905 

Oainan, 

70 

fqo 

910 .... 

.... 70 

840 

910 .... 

.... 170 

740 

910 

Mahalaleel, 

65 

8.30 

895 .... 

.... 65 

830 

896 ... 

. .. 166 

780 

895 

Jared, 

62 

785 

847 .... 

.... 162 

800 

962 .... 

.... 162 

800 

962 

Enoch, 

66 

300 

365 .... 

65 

300 

365 .... 

.... 165 

200 

365 

Methuselah, 

67 

653 

720 .... 

187 

782 

969 .... 

.... 187 

782 

969 

Lamech, 

53 

600 

653 ... 

.... 182 

695 

777 .... 

.... 188 

565 

753 

Noah, 

500 

— 

— 

500 

— - 

— 

.... 500 

— 


Until the Flood (Gen. v. 32;) 
vu. 6, 11) )■ 

100 


- .... 

100 

- 

^ .... 

100 

- 


From Adam to the Flood, 

1,307 years. 

1,656 years. 

2,262 years. 


If we disregard, first, the hundred years 
wMch the LXX. add to the first nine members 
of the series, and which the Hebrew thrice 
adds to the year of the age at procreation, 
and, secondly, the reduefion of the remainder 
of the years of life wMch is thus produced, we 
find a perfect accordance of the numbers in the 
first five members, and in the seventh, Enoch. 
The only discrepancy at tho sixth member, 
Jared, is, that the Samaritan text shortens the 
remainder of his life to 785, and the sum of his 
years to 847, instead of ^0 and 862, which 
numbers we expect, according to the Hebrew 
and LXX. It was necessary to reduce the 
numbers 800 and 862 by fifteen years, because, 
according to the latter numbers, Jared’s death 
would, in the Samaritan text, fall fifteen years 
after the commencement of the flood. These 
variations arose not from negligence, but be- 
cause the keepers of the Samaritan and the 
originators of the Septuagint texts adopted 
different systems of chronology, as to the length 


of a human generation, and especially as to the 
precise year and epoch of the flood, ^e 
chronology of Josephus is nearest to the Sep- 
tuagint; that of Usher is generally given m 
our English Bibles. 

There are in Genesis sorne changes of names 
of places ; but such auticipative alterations are 
easily accounted for, and their number is not 
so great as many would suppose; for some 
usually adduced as examples in proof are 
founded in error. The commencing section of 
Genesis is full of truth, robed in simplicity 
and beauty ; and its other histories, like those 
of all ancient nations, consist of genealogy and 
biography. The style is easy and natural, 
without labour or embellishment; sometime 
graceful and picturesque, and occasionally full 
of pathetic touches, introduced without effort 
and repeated without artifice, as in the Mstory 
of J oseph. 

GENNESARET. (See OhihnbbITH and 
Tiberias.) 
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. GENTILE (Kom. ii. 9). This was the name 
by which the Jews distinguished all the rest of 
the world from themselves. All who were not 
J ews and circumcised they regarded as Gentiles, 
or heathen ; and as such, they were excluded 
from the religious privileges and relations by 
which the J ews were so greatly exalted. But 
the Gospel places Jews and Gentiles on the 
same footing (Acts x. 1-48; Rom. ix. 30-33; 
ad. 1-36); and now, in the wonderful order and 
economy of the divine government, the Gentiles 
compose the great body of God’s people, and 
the Jews, who reject the Messiah, have become 
a reproach and by-word in the earth. The 
word Hellenes, Greelcs, in the writings of Paul, 
usually denotes the Gentiles ; but Hellenists 
(Acte vi. 1) means Jews bom out of Palestine, 
and speaking Greek. (See Greece.) 

Gentiles, court of the. (See Temple.) 

Gentiles, isles op the (Gen. x. 5), denote the j 
isles of the Mediterranean, and perhaps Asia * 
Minor and the whole of Europe, which were peo- 
pled by the children of J apheth. (See Islands.) 

GERAH. (See Measures.) 

GERAR (Gen. x. 19) — a capital city of the 
Philistines — was situated south-west of Gaza, 
between Kadesh and Shur, and may be the 

f lace now called Khirbet-el- J erar (Gen. xx. 1). 

t is remarkable that both Abraham and Isaac 
retired to this place during the prevalence of a 
famine, and were both guilty of deceiving 
Abimelech, the king of the place, resx^ecting 
jbheir wives. Its site has not been ascertained. 
The hereditary name of its king was Abimelech 
(Gen. XX. 1; xxvi. 1). 

Valley op (Gen. xxvi. 17), was the residence 
of Isaac, probably in the vicinity of the city 
above described, that now called Wady-el- 
Jerur. 

GBRGESENES, GERGEBA. (See 
Gadarenes.) 

GERSHOM— (Exod. ii. 22) — the 
first-bom son of Moses. 

GERSHON (Gen. xlvi. 11), the eldest of 
the sons of Levi. The line of Kohath, a 
younger son, rose to pre-eminence, for Aaron 
and the priests belonged to it. The Gershon- 
ites had charge of the coverings and cords, &c., 
of the tabernacle, and their cities were placed 
among the northern tribes. 

GEkIZIM. (See Ebal, Moriah, Samari- 
tan^ Shechem.) 

GESHUR (2 Sam. xiii. 38j — a district (2 
Sam. XV. 8) lying on the east or Jordan, north 
of Bashan, and near mount Hermon, a sec- 
tion of the country now called El-Lejah (Josh, 
xiii. 11, 13). The district above mentioned 
retained its independence in the time of 
David (2 Sam. xiii. 37). Travellers tell us 
of a bridge over the Jordan, between the sea 
of Tiberias and mount Hermon, called the 
Geshur (Jisr, or Jisser Beni-Jakub), “the 
bridge of the sons of Jacob.” 

GESHURITES (1 Sam. xxvii. 8)— a tribe 
inhabiting a country between Arabia and 
Philistia. 

GETHSEMANE— oMve garden (Matt. xxvi. 
36)— a retired place, containing about half an 
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acre of land, oji the western side of mount 
Olivet, commanding a full view of the city of 
Jerusalem. The name indicates the fertility 
of the spot, especially in olives. It was called 
“a garden,” though it was probably a grove 
laid out in walks and furnished with fountipiins, 
affording^^shade and seclusion^ to those who 
resorted thither from the noise and distraction 
of the adjacent city. It is about a stone’s 
cast from the brook Cedron, and it now con- 
tains eight large and venerable-looking olives, 
whose trunks show their great antiquity. The 
spot is sandy and barren, and appears like a 
forsaken place. A low broken wall surrounds 
it. It is said that the monks, to whom this 
ground now belongs, preserve the kernels of 
the olives that grow there, to use as beads for 
rosaries. The identity of the spot cannot well 
be doubted. There, under the olive shade, 
the Son of God endured that pressure of un- 
speakable a^ony which caused him to exclaim, 
“My soul IS exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death;” and under which, in a cold evening, 
and in the open air, his sweat was as it were 
“great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground.” 

GEZER (Josh. xvi. 3)— an ancient city of 
Canaan. It lay on the southern border of 
Ephraim, north-west of Jerusalem. It re- 
mained in the possession of the Canaanites 
(Josh. x. 33; xvi. 10; Judg. i. 29) till the king 
of Eg3q)t subdued it, and gave it to his 
daughter, the wife of Solomon (1 Ki. ix. 16). 
Solomon rebuilt it (1 Ki. ix. 17). 

GHOST — a different form of the German 
word “geist,” principle of lije (Gen. xxv. 8). 
To “give up the ghost” is a common term in 
our version to express death. It is the yield- 
ing up of the spirit or soul to God who gave it. 

Ghost, Holy. (See God, Spirit.) 

GIANT — earth-horn tarigena (1 Chr. xx. 
6). Sometimes this word is employed to de- 
note men of great violence, cruelty, and crime ; 
and at others it denotes men of extraordinary 
size or height. Both senses may be combined 
in Gen. vi. 4. The antediluvian giants were 
men of mighty strength and daring impiety, 
and seem to correspond to the Titans of Greek 
mythology. The sons of Anak were the most 
noted of the latter class which the Sacred 
writers mention. They dwelt in Hebron, and 
were such mighty men that the Israelites 
thought of themselves as mere grasshoppers 
in comparison ; an exx3ression, however, by no 
means indicative of exact relative size, but 
simply denoting a fearful odds in strength and 
stature. The king of Bashan (Deut. iii. 11) 
and Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 4) were men of 
extraordinary size. Persons jind families of 
great tallness and strength have often been 
found in various parts of the world. (See 
Emim3, Rephaim, Zamzummims.) 

GIBBETHON (Josh. xxi. 23)— a city of the 
Philistines, within the tribe of Dan, where 
Baasha killed Nadab, son of Jeroboam (1 Ki, 
XV. 27.) 

GIBEAH (the word is often rendered 
“ hill” in our version, and often stands as a 
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proper name, 1 Sam. xiii. 2)~a city a few 
miles north of Jerusalem, called “Gibeah 
of (the children of) Benjamin” (2 Sam. xxiii. 
29), in distinction from one in Judah (Josh. 
XV. 67). It was also called “ Gibeah of Saul” 
(2 Sam. xxi. 6), because it was his birthplace 
and residence (1 Sam. x. 26; Isa. x. 29). 
Bobinson finds it in the village of Jeba, which 
is little else than a mass of ruins. Its inhabi- 
tants were eminently, wicked, as they evinced 
by their conduct, recorded Judg. xix, 30, to 
which Hosea refers as i^roverbial (llos. ix. 9 ; 
x. 9). The city was terribly destroyed (Judg. 
XX. 46). Gibeah in or of the field (Judg. xx. 31) 
was a place adjoining Gibeah of Benjamin. 
Gibeah of Judah Kobinson identifies with 
Jebah, 9 or 10 miles south-west from Jerusalem. 

GIBBON (Josh. x. 2; 1 Chr. xvi. 39)-a 
^eat city in Benjamin, 6 to 7 miles north of 
Jerusalem, inhabited by Hivites, who secured 
the protection and alliance of Joshua by 
stratagem (Josh. ix. 4-15), and were conse- 
quently attacked by the five Canaanitish 
kings, but delivered by the aid of the Israelites 
(Josh. X. 10: Isa. xxviii. 21). In the close of 
David’s ana beginning or Solomon’s reign 
the sanctuary was there (1 Chr. xvi. 39, 40; 
xxi. 29). Near to it was a pool -probably the 
“great waters” referred to by Jer. xli, 12 — 
where Abner was defeated by J oab, and also 
a “great stone” or monumental pillar, per- 
haps to the twenty-four men of David and 
Ishbosheth who fell there (2 Sam. ii. 13; xx. 
8). It is named Gabaon in J osephus, and is 
now called El- Jib. It lies on the summit of a 
hill, and Robinson speaks of a fountain just 
below the ridge to the north. 

The Wilderness op Gibeon (2 Sam. ii. 24) 
was doubtless in the vicinity of tne city of the 
same name ; as was also the valley of Gibeon, 
famous for the victory over the five allied kings 
above described, and for the wonderful miracle 
performed there (Josh. x. 12). 

It is supposed that the four cities named, 
Josh. ix. 17, enjoyed a sort of federal govern- 
ment (comp. Josh. X. 2; ix. 11). 

GIBLITES (Josh, xiii. 5) — so called from 
Gebel. (See GIebal.) The word is rendered 
“ stone-SQuarers,” 1 Ki. v. 18. 

GIDEON — breaker (Judg. iv. 11) — the son 
of Joash the Abi-ezrite, and the same with 
J erubbaal, the seventh Judge of Israel, a mighty 
man of valour, and peculiarly favoured with the 
presence of the Lord. He was a very humble 
man; and when the angel proposed to him to 
go in the strength of the Lord to save Israel 
from the hands of the Midianites, he replied, 
“ Behold, my family is poor in Manasseh, and 
I am the least of my father’s house.” The 
Lord was pleased to favour Gideon with most 
remarkable tokens of his power and grace in 
the instance of the fleece and the dew, which 
are particularlj’- mentioned in Judg. vi., vii., 
and viii. Giaeon, by a simple stratagem, 
routed the Midianites, and nobly refused the 
proffered crown of Israel. The hero after- 
wards counten^ced an infringement on the 
natioiml worship, in the fabrication of an 


ephod, which ** became a snare to him and his 
house.” He ruled over the northern and 
eastern tribes for fifty years. He is honour* 
ably mentioned, Heb. xi. 32. 

GIER-EAGLE. (See Eagle.) 

GIFT (Exod. xxiii. 8), GIFTS (Rom. xii. 6). 
The practice of making presents as a token of 
honour, respect, or affection, prevailed very 
extensively in eastern countries in early ages, 
and is still maintained. Hence to reiuse 
making presents to a king was esteemed a 
mark of contempt (1 Sam. x. 27). Kings and 
princes often made splendid gifts of garments 
to their favourite officers, and to others whom 
they were disposed to honour (Gen. xlv. 22, 23). 

Tne peculiar offerings under the law are spoken 
of as gifts (Deut. xvi. 17 ; Matt. v. 23, 24). (See 
Cobban, Offering, Sacrifice.) And it is 
with singular force that the blessings of the 
Gospel, and especially the great blessing of 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
are called gifts, inasmuch as they never could 
be purchased, and nothing can be given in 
return for them. The word gifts is also em- 
ployed to describe those graces or qualities 
with which Christ only can endue his disciples 
(Eph. iv. 8, 11, 12). Some of those which 
were bestowed on the early apostles were 
miraculous, and designed to confirm their 
claims to apostolic authority ; such as the gift 
of tonnes, of prophecy, &c., and when the end 
of conferring them was answered, they ceased. 

GIHON. 1. (Gen. ii. 13) One of the rivers 
of Eden, supposed by some to be the Araxes 
which empties into the Caspian Sea. Oihon 
signifies impetuous; and this is the course of 
the Araxes. Others suppose that the river 
known to modem geographers as the 
which the Arabs at this day call Jihon^ is the 
same with the Gihon. 

2. (1 Ki. i. 23) A fountain or stream near 
the city of Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxxii. 30), beside 
which Solomon was anointed (1 Ki. i. 38, 39), 
There seems, anciently, to have been a fountein 
of this name outside the city to the west, which, 
to prevent its being found by an invading host, 
was covered over by Hezekiah, and brought by 
subterranean channels into the city (2 Chr. 
xxxii. ^ 4). 

GILBOA (1 Sam. xxviii. 4) — a ridge, of 
mountains west of the plain of Jordan, and 
south-east of the great plain of Esdraelon, 
which the Arabs of this day call Djebel GUbou. 
It is memorable as the fiela of battle on which 
Saul and his three sons fell (1 Sam. xxxi. 8 ; 2 
Sam. i. 21). 

GILEAD— Aeaj) of witness, 1. A Plaob 
( 2 Ki. X. 33), or GALEED (Gen. xxxi. 47, 
48), so called oecause of the monument which 
was erected by Laban and Jacob to perpetuate 
the remembrance of their covenant, wa3 a 
mountainous remon, embracing Trachonitis, 
east of the Jordan. The term is used rather 
indefinitely by the sacred writers. The pos- 
sessions of the tribe of Gad are described as 
“ all the cities of Gilead, and half the land of 
the children of Ammon” (Josh. xiii. 26). And 
the half tribe of Manasseh are said to have 
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as part of their inheritance, “all 
Bashan and hidf Gilead'* (Josh. xiii. 30, 31): 
aaid in Bent. iii. 12, 13, 16, half mount Gilead 
is said to have been given to Keuben and Gad, 
and the rest of Gile^ to Manasseh ; while in 
verse 16, we are told that Gilead was given to 
Hachir. The possessions of Manasseh lay- 
north of the Jabbok, and were divided between 
his two sons, Jair and Machir; the former 
taking the land of Argob, and the latter the 
Iflmd of Gilead, or the northern part of it; 
and the Reubenites and Gaditea taking the 
tract between the Jabbok and the Arnon, 
in^uding the southern section of Gilead. 

GlbBAD, THE LAito OF (Beut. xxxiv. 1), as 
used in this passage, probably denotes the 
whole country east of the Jordan to Arabia, 
including the modem Belka. 

Gilead, mount, properly speaking, is the 
ridge or summit which rises 6 miles south of 
the Jabbok, and extends 5 or 6 miles from east 
to west. It is now called Djelaad. But there 
was a mountain of the same name west of the 
J ordan, at which part of Gideon’s army deserted 
him (Judg. vii. 3). 

There was a tree in Gilead, the ^im of 
which (hence called “the balm of Gilead”) 
possess^ medicinal properties (Jer. viii. 22; 
advl 11; li. 8), and was an important article 
of commerce (Gen. xxxvii. 25). Strabo, the 
Prince of ancient g^eographers, speaks of a 
field near Jericho, in Palestine, which was 
full of these balsam trees. The sap is like 
viscid and tenacious milk, and coagulates 
rapidly. It was valuable for inflammations; 
and in the time of Alexander was estimated 
at twice its weight in silver. (See Balm.) 

2. A PERSON (Num. xxvi. 29, 30; Judg. 
xi. 1, 2), in both which cases the name is prob- 
ably derived from the fact that the individuals 
resided or had their inheritance in Gilead. 

GIliGAL — rolled (Josh. iv. 20). The 
origin of this name is given us in Josh. v. 
9. It was a village in the plains of Jericho, 
east of that city and north-east of J erusalem, 
and from 3 to 5 miles west of the river Jor- 


djUQ. It was the first place of encampment 
oi the army of the Israelites after passing 
that river, and there the twelve stones were 
set*np as a memorial of the miracle. It was 
the resting-place of the tabernacle until it 
was taken to Shiloh, whence it was again 
returned to Gilgal (1 Sam. x. 8; xv. 33), 
and also the seat of government, or place of 
rendezvous, during Joshua’s wars with the 
Oanaanites. In Samuel’s day it was one of 
places for holding a circuit court (1 Sam. 
16), but afterwards became devoted to 
‘ ry (BEos. xii. 11 ; Amos iv. 4). A village 
. Jiljilieh is perhaps a corrupted pro- 
lition of the ancient name, and occupies 
thezKMrition of the old Gilgal. 

Too word quarries in Judg. iii. 19 is ren- 
dered mavm images in the margin, and, if 
correctly rendered, shows the prevalence of 
idol worship there. Other interesting inci- 
dents connected with this place are recorded, 
lSam.ii. 14,16;xiii., XV. 
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There was another Gilgal “ beside the plains 
of Moreh,” not far from Shechem, ana con- 
nected with the history of Elijah and Elisha. 
A chief conquered by Joshua is called king 
of the nations of Gilgal (Josh. xii. 23). In 
J osh. XV. 7 a Gilgal is mentioned as on the north 
border of Judah (Beut. xi. 30 ; Josh. xii. 23). 

GILOH (2 Sam. xv. 12) — the town of Ahitho- 
phel, but nothing is known of it save that it was 
m Judah. 

GIRD, GIRDLE. (See Clothes.! 

GIRGASITE (Gen. x. 16), or GIRGASH- 
ITES (Gen. xv. 21) — a tribe of the Oanaanites, 
or a sept of the Hivites, who are supposed to 
have inhabited a section of the country east of 
the Sea of Galilee ; whence, as some suppose, 
with no good reason, came the name of the 
city of Oergesa, 

GITTAH-HEPHER. (SeeGATH-HBPHER.) 

GITTITES. (See Gath.) 

GITTITH. Ps. viii., Ixxxi., and Ixxxiv. 
are inscribed “to the chief musician upon 
Gittith.” The word may refer to a particular 
instrument of music — so called from being 
invented at Gath — or to a particular tune ; or 
it may have relation to some circumstance 
in the time or occasion of its composition, 
which the word Gittith denotes, but which 
has not been preserved. 

GLASS (1 Cor. xiii. 12). Glass is usually 
said to have been invented in the twelfth cen- 
tury ; but the ancients probably used some semi- 
transparent substance, such as talc, through 
which a degree of light was admitted, and ex- 
ternal objects very indistinctly seen. Speci- 
mens of such substances are often found among 
Roman antiquities. Looking-glasses (Exod. 
xxxviii. 8; Job xxxvii, 18) were doubtless 
made of polished metal. One of the latter is 
supposed to be meant in James i. 23, and one 
of the former in 1 Cor. xiii. 12. But glass 
was made in Egypt at a very remote period of 
its history — as remote as the period of Joseph 
and the Exodus — and the process of making it 
is represented on the monuments. Glass is 
also found among the ruins of Nineveh. Glass 
could not therefore be unknown to the He- 
brews. Zebulun was promised “ treasures hid 
in the sand” — a reference, perhaps, to glass, 
and in the very neighbourhood where^ accord- 
ing to Pliny, the making of glass originated, 
or was re-discovered. (See Crystal.) 

GLEAN (Ruth ii. 2). In the joyful season 
of harvest the Jewish farmer was not allowed 
to forget the poor and the stranger. A special 
command was given (Lev. xix. 9, 10) that he 
should leave some of the fruits of fields and 
trees for them to gather. 

GLEBE (Deut. xiv. 13) — a rapacious bird 
of the kite or vulture species. The original 
word is rendered vulture in Lev. xi. 14. 

L GLORY, GLORIFY (Ps. xlix. 16; Isa. 
xxiv. 15). These terms are of frequent occur- 
rence throughout the Bible ; and are so common 
that many fail to see how very significant l^y 
I are. 

To glorify is to render glorious (Ban. v, 23; 
! Acts in. 13; 2 Pet, i 17), Hence the oompre* 
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bensive precept of the apostle (1 Cor. vi. 19, 20), 
requiring the devotion of our whole x^owers ami 
faculties to this one great end, “the glory of 
God ” (1 Cor. X. 31), or making God glorious. 
The glory of God is displayed to his creatures 
in the works of creation, providence, and grace; 
80 that they are without excuse who see only 
the things that are made, and the evidence 
they furnish of his eternal power and Godhead, 
ancf yet neglect or refuse to glorify him as God 
(Rom. i. 20-32). 

Under the Mosaic economy the glory of God 
often appeared in some visible emblem, but 
dwelt esxjecially within the vail, between the 
cherubim (1 Ki. viii. 11 ; Ps. Ixxx. 1 ; Zech. ii. 
5). It is, however, in the plan of redemption 
that we nave exhibited to us at once a com- 
plete, consistent, and perfect display of the 
glory of the divme character, to which every 
other manifestation of it, whether in creation 
or providence, or in the former dispensations 
of his grace, were and are subservient. 

The Hebrew formula, “give glory to God,” 
means, make confessiom tell the truth (Josh, 

vii. 19; Johnix. 24). The words, “my glory,” 
BO often found in the Psalms, mean, “my 
liver,” the seat of feeling, according to the 
Hebrew idea — “My heart is glad, and my 
liver rejoiceth.” Tne Hebrew word rendered 
“ glory ” means weight : the liver is the heaviest 
of the viscera. 

GNASH, G;NASHING (Ps. cxii. 10; Matt. 

viii. 12) —a striking or grinding of the teeth in 
the paroxysms of anguish or despair. 

GNAT (Matt, xxiii. 24)— a. very small but 
troublesome insect, common in hot countries. 
In the passage cited the words strain at should 
rather be strain out, as in Archbishop Parker’s 
Bible ; the phrase will then better express the 
gross inconsistencies which our Saviour re- 
proved. 

GOAD (Judg. iii. 31). This was a rod or 
pole about 8 feet long, armed at the largest end 
with a piece of iron, with which the plough- 
share was freed from clods and earth ; and at 
the smallest with a small spike, by which the 
oxen were iirged on in their labour. 

Maundrell says, — “ The country x>eox)le were 
now everywhere at work ploughing in the 
fields, in order to sow cotton. It was observ- 
able that in xdoughing they use goads of an 
extraordinary size, tipon the measuring of 
several, I found them about 8 feet long, and 
at the bigger end 6 inches in circumference. 
They were armed at the lesser end with a sharp 
prieWe for driving the oxen, and at the other 
end with a small spade or paddle of iron, 
strong and massy, for cleansing the plough 
from the clay that encumbers it in working. 
May we not from hence conjectiire that it was 
witft such a goad as one of these that Hhamgar 
made that i)rodigiou8 slaughter related of him ? 
(Judg. iii. 31.) 1 am confident that whoever 
should see one of these instmments would 
judge it to be a weapon not less fit, perhaps 
fitter, than a sword for such an execution. 
Goads of this sort I saw always used here- 
abouts, and also in Syria; and the reason is, 


because the same single person both drives the 
oxen and also holds and manages the plough, 
which makes it necessary to use such a goad as 
is above described, to avoid the encumbrance 
of two instruments.” 

GOAT (Lev. iii. 12). Goats were among the 
chief possessions of the wealthy in the early 
ages of the world (Gen. xxvii. 9; 1 Sam. xxv. 
2 ; 2 Chr. xvii. 11). Resembling the sheep in 
its general structure and appearance, it is 



covered with hair instead of wool, and is much 
more active, bold, and W’andering in its habits. 
It feeds on bark and tender twi^, and its feet 
are formed for leaping and climbing among 
rocks and mountains. Its milk is valuable for 
food. “Thou shalt have goats’ milk enough 
for thy food, for the food of thy household, 
and for the maintenance of thy maidens” 
(Prov. xxvii. 27). The hair was used for manu- 
factures of various kinds; it was ^un by the 
Hebrew women for the curtains of the taber- 
nacle (Exod. xxv. 4 ; Num. xxxi 20 ; Heb. xi. 
37). The skin was made into vessels or bottles 
(Josh. ix. 4; Ps. cxix. 83; Matt. ix. 17), and in 
modem times into leather {morocco). It was a 
clean animal by the Jewish law (Deut. xiv. 4), 
and was much used in sacrifices (Lev. iii. 12 ; 
Num. XV. 27 ; Ezra vi. 17). The peculiar 
qualities of goats occasion frequent figurative 
allusions to them. The boldness and strength 
of the leaders of the flocks are alluded to, Prov. 
•XXX. 31 ; Zech. x. 3 ; and they are made to 
represent oppressors and wicked men generally, 
Ezek. xxxiv. 17; xxxix. 18; Matt. xxv. 33. 
In Daniel the he-goat is the symbol of the 
Macedonian empire. 

Wild goats (Deut. xiv. 5), now called the 
ibex, or mountain goat, were of the same 
species; but being confined to the high and 
almost inaccessible summits of mountains, were 
seldom taken, and were of little domestic use. 
The mountain goat is still found in many parts 
of Syria, and me flesh is nearly of the flavour 
of venison. The Bedouins make bags or bottles 
of their skins, and rings of their horns. When 
they are found among the rocks, they usually 
elude the pursuit of the hunter, sometimes 
leaping twenty feet ; but in the plains they are 
often taken. Their habits are alluded to, 1 
Sam. xxiv. 2; Job xxxix. 1; Ps. civ. 18. (Sea 
Scape-goatJ 

GOB (2 Sam. xxi 18, 19) — a place or plain 
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where the Israelites fought two battles with 
the Philistines* It is supposed to be the same 
with Gezer (1 Chr. xx. 4). (See Gezer.) 

GOBIiET (Son^ vu. 2). (See Cup.) The 
word rendered ‘ ‘ vial ” in the Apocalypse means 
goblet — ^in shape like a sacramental cup. 

GOD — good (Gen. i. 1)— the name of the un- 
creat^ Creator of all things. He is revealed 
to ns iman endless variety of ways in his works 
and providential government (Horn. i. 10), but 
more fully in the Holy Scriptures, as a Spirit i 
infinitely wise, holy, just, and benevolent. He 
is clothed with penection, and he exists with- 
out change.^ He is enthroned on eternity, and 
he fOls infinity. Self-existent and independent, 
he is the uncontrolled governor of the universe. 
Though he is truly and essentially one in his 
being, nature, and attributes, and the only 
proper object of religious worship (Deut. vi. 4; 
Isa. xliv. 8; xlv. 6, 6, 14, 18, 21, 22), yet he is 
clearly revealed to us as the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit (Isa. xlviii. 16, 17: Matt, 
xxviii. 19, 20; John i. 1-3; v. 23; x. 30; xiv. 
23; Phil ii. 6; 1 Tim. iii. 16). The Trinity is 
a prominent doctrine of revelation, and is not 
inconsistent with unity of essence. To each of 
the three persons of the Trinity are ascribed 
the^ essential attributes of the supreme God, 
while they are distinguished from each other 
in the sacred writings by all the acts and all 
the forms of speech oy which men are accus- 
tomed to designate different persons. Among 
i^multitude of passages the following may be 
cited ^-Gen. L 26; iii. 22; xl 6, 7; Acts v. 3, 
4; 2 Cor. xiii. 14; Col. ii. 9. This distinction 
in the Godhead is real, and not merely apparent 
or nominal. The error of supposing that there 
is no distinct personality in the Godhead not 
only contradicts the plain andpalpable meaning 
of Scripture, but renders salvation by atone- 
ment impossible ; for the Son made expiation, 
and the Father accepted it, and the Spirit 
applies its blessings. Holding different but 
equally^ erroneous views of the person of Christ, 
unitarianism ^d Swedenborgianism are at 
^posite poles in denying the doctrine of the 
Tnnity — ^are alike opposed to the language and 
theolo^ of the baptismal formula and the 
apostolic benediction, which so distinctly and 
unmistakably teach a Triune Jehovah— the 
Father,^ the Son, and the Holy Ghost. As 
everything concerning the mode or manner 
of fbe divine existence must be necessarily and 
entirely a matter of divine revelation, it is to 
be received as such with the most profound 
and humble reverence. The student of the 
Bible, however, and especially the teacher, 
would do well to settle in his mind distinctly 
and definitelv what are the facts or truths 
wMch the Bible makes known to us respecting 
this great mystery of our holy religion ; and so 
to apange and classify them, that they shall ex- 
hibit at one view, to his mind, and to the minds 
of those he teaches, exactly what is revealed, 
and no more; and in domg this, especially 
when the matter is of such great solemnity 
and imj^rtanc^ it is safest to abide as closely 
as possible by the language of inspiration. 
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God i^ God preserves, God reigns, God will 
judge, God is to be adored, praised, trusted, 
loved, and obeyed. Atheism is an unnatmal 
monstrosity. Pantheism a philosophical subtlety 
lying at the other extreme of error. To say 
that everything is God, is virtually saying 
there is no God. Our duty is to live to God, as 
we live by him. 

The words God and Gods are frequently used 
to express the office, power, or excellence of 
some created being; as angels (Ps. xcvii. 7), 
magistrates (Fxod. xxii. 28), the devil (2 Cor. 
iy. 4). (See Christ, Eloi, Genesis, Jehovah, 
Jesu^ Spirit.) 

GOG (Ezekiel xxxviii and xxxix). Gog is in 
these chaps, the “prince of Meshech and Tubal’* 
(which see). Magog, according to Gen. x. 2., 
is the second son of Japheth, and the name 
denotes in Ezekiel the people of Gog. The 
terms of the prox3hecy i)oint to the fierce 
Sc3rthian races “from the north,” who in their 
tendble invasions used cavalry, and were armed 
with bows. Gog and Magog — ^prince and people 
— are the symbolic names of some great hostile 
power which is to afflict the church in the last 
time (Rev. xx. 8). 

[ GOLAN (Joshua xx. 8), a considerable 
city of refuge belonging to the half tribe of 
Manasseh which occupied a portion of Bashan, 
giving the name Gauhnitis to the district, still 
called J anl^. 

GOLD (Gen. ii. 11)— the heaviest and most 
malleable of metals. Several places are men- 
tioned by the sacred writers as abounding 
in gold ; such as Ophir ( J ob xxviii. 161 
Parvaim, or Ceylon, as some suppose (2 
Chr. iii. 6), and Sheba and Raamah (Ezek. 
xxvii. 24). The use of gold was very com- 
mon among the Hebrews. Several parts of 
the temple^ its furniture and utensils were 
overlaid with this precious metal (Exod. 
xxxvi. 34-38; 1 Ki. vii. 48-60); and many 
of the vessels of the wealthy, as well as their 
personal ornaments and insignia of office, were 
of gold. Its abundance in those early times 
almost exceeds belief. The Hebrews had 
various epithets to distinguish the kinds of 
gold — such as pure gold, wrought gold, gold 
in bullion (Gen. xli. 42; 1 Ki. x. 17-22; Esth. 
i. 6, 7 ; Dan. v. 29; Luke xv. 22; Jas. ii. 2). 

GOLDEN CANDLESTICK. Thephr^e 
“golden candlestick” is a contradiction in 
terms. The word candlestick means a stick 
or piece of wood shaped and prepared for 
holding a candle. Our frugal ancestors did 
not employ metal as a lightholder. The word 
candlestick, at first literally and expressively 
correct, became so common in use that it did 
not cease to be employed when various metals, 
moulded and carve^ carried the househola 
lights upon them. For the form, design, and 
history of the sacred lampstand, the raider is 
referred to the article Candlestick. 

GOLDSMITH (Acts iii. 8). Metalluigio 
processes are referred to in several portions of 
Scripture (Ps. IxvL 10; Prov. xvtL 3; Isa. 
xlvi. 6). Both gilding and plating are al-. 
luded to. 
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GOLGOTHA. For an account of the dis- 
pute as to the alleged site of Calvary or 
Golgotha, see Calvary. The following cut 
represents the church which has been built 



on the spot which tradition affirms to have 
been the i)lace of our Lord’s crucifixion and 
burial. 

GOLIATH (1 Sam. xvii. 4)— a renowned 
champion of the Philistines. His native place j 
was uath. He was more than 9 feet in height | 
(but the Septuagint and Joseijhus read four 
cubits only), and his armour corresponded 
with his stature and strength. The particu- 
lars of hia defeat in single combat with David , 
are given, 1 Sam. xvii. ! 

In 2 Sam. xxi. 10-22 is an account of several 
contests, in one of which Elhanan, a Beth- 
lehemite, is spoken of as having slain Goliath 
the Gittitc. In another which occurred in 
Gath, a man of stature, with twelve fingers 
and twelve toes, is rex)resented as having been 
slain by Jonathan, David’s nephew. In a 
third, a giant named Saph was slain by Sib- 
bechai, tlie Hushathite; and a fourth was 
between Ishi-benob and Abishai, in wliich the 
former was slain. These four, it is said, were 
born to the giant in Gath. The probability is, 
that some other giant than Goliath is intended 
in this verse, as one of the four persons named 
was his brother, and not his son, and that the 
true reading of 2 Sam. xxi. 19 is given in 1 
Chr. XX. 5. 

GOMlilR (Ezek. xxxviii. 6) — the eldest 
son of Japheth, whose posterity peopled a 
large district of Asia Minor, embracing Phry- 
ma. From them came the natives of northern 
Europe. Hence, too, the Gauls and Celts, 
and the hands of Gonier, and in later times 
the people of Germany, France, and Britain. 
The Welsh words Kumero and Kumeraeg, 
denoting the people and the language, are 
evidently allied to Gomer ; C 3 rmmeni, Uymbri, 
Cambri, sufficiently attest their origin. 

GOMORRAH. (See Sodom.) 

GOODMAN OF THE HOUSE (Matt. xx. 11) 
means the master of the house, and was a word 
in common use when the authorized version 
was made. It is probably a corrupted form of 
the Anglo-Saxon gumman^ the first syllable of 
which 18 preserved in the second syllable of 
bridegroom, in which the letter r is a corruption. 

GOPHER WOOD (Gen. vi. 14). The ark 
was constructed of gopher wood. It has b^eu 
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supposed, judging from etymologies and an- 
cient versions, that this may mean, — (1.) The 
wood of those trees which shoot out horizon- 
tal branches, such as fir, cedar, &c. ; (2.) 
Squared timber ; (3.) Smooth or planed tim- 
ber; (4.) Any light floating w'ood; (5.) Any 
wood that does not readily corrupt; (6.) 
Pitched wood; (7.) Wicker or basket work, 
made of osier or other pliable materials of 
the same species ; (8. ) Or any of the kinds of 
wood that abound with resinous, inflammable 
juices. The weight of authority, or rather 
conjecture, is between the cypress and cedar. 
The Greek name of cypress bears a resem- 
blance to the Hebrew of gopher. It was 
considered by the ancients as the most durable 
wood, least exposed to worms and natural 
decay ; it abounded in Assyria, was used very 
commonly for shipbuilding, and was almost 
the only wood which could furnish suitable 
timber for so large a vessel. The cedar is 
light, incorruptible, and resinous. It was used 
by the Egyptians and Assyrians in the con- 
struction of ships; and some of the oldest 
rabbins suppose it was used for the ark. 

^ GOSHEN. 1. (Gen. xlv. 10) A fertUe sec- 
tion of pasture land in the north-eastern 
division of Egypt, between the Red Sea and 
the river Nile, or rather what is termed its 
Pelusiac arm, upon the southern border of 
Canaan, and was allotted by Joseph to his 
father and his brethren; where they dwelt 
for upwards of 200 years. It was, for graz- 
ing purposes, “the best of the land” (Gen, 
xlvii. 6, 11), and is found in the modem pro- 
vince esh-Shtirklyeh, extending from the 
neighbourhood of Abu Za’bel to the sea, and 
from the desert to the former Tanaitic branch 
of the Nile, thus including also the valley of 
the ancient canal of the Red Sea— the Wady- 
el-Tumeyldh. Settled upon the waters of the 
Nile, the Israelites practised irrigation ; their 
land abounded with figs, vines, and pome- 
granates; the people ate of fish freely; while 
the enumeration of the articles for which they 
longed in the desert corresponds remarkably 
with the list given by Mr. Lane as the food of 
the modem Felirdis. Thus the Israelites, when 
in Egypt, lived much as the Egyptians do 
now ; and Goshen probably extended farther 
west, and more into the Delta, than has usually 
been supposed. They would seem to have 
lived interspersed aiiiong the Ee^tians of that 
I district, perhaps in separate villages, much as 
! the Copts of tne present day are mingled with 
the Mohammedans. This appears irom the 
circumstance of their borrowing “jewels of 
gold and silver ” from their Egyptian neigh- 
bours; and also from the fact that their houses 
; were to be marked with blood, in order that 
they might be distinguished and spared in the 
last dread plague of the Eg;pptians. (See 
Robinson’s BiUical Researches in Palestintf i., 
pp. 76, 77.) (See Egypt.) 

2. («Iosh. XV. 51) A city in the territory of 
Judah, which gave the name of the land of 
Goshen to the country around it. 

GOSPEL (Mark i. 1). The word which ii 
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rendered “gospel** — pood~^dl or news— in this 
pas^e is elseiyhere rendered “good” or 
^glad tidings” (Luke ii. 10: Acts xiiL 32). 
Henpe. i^hen we say, “the Gospel according 
to Matthe^^,” we mean, the history of Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, and an account of the 
salvation offered by and through him, as the 
^tne was prepared, under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost by Matthew, one of our Saviour’s 
diseiples. The original term rendered gospel 
is not found in Matthew, nor Luke, nor John, 
but often in the epistles of Paul. A Harmony 
hi the Gospels is an arrangement of these four 
Idstories in such a manner as to show their agree- 
iUent with each other, and to present them, if 
possible, in connected chronological order. 

The Gospels are the same in essence, but 
different in form. ^ Matthew presents us with 
memorabilia occasionally grouped and classi- 
fied, in order to jirove that the scattered 
lineaments of ancient prophecy are em- 
bodied in Jesus of Nazareth; while Mark 
cohfines his Gospel especially^ to the actions 
of Christ, who went about doing good, whose 
dafa were spent in works of ceaseless and 
auolime benevolence. On the other hand, 
the biography of Luke breathes a catholic 
spirit, is more uniform in its progress, and 
more sustained in its character, exhioiting 
Jesi^, not as the Messiah of the Jews, but the 
Saviour-God of the world. The composition 
of the beloved disciple is quite unique. The 
Saviour appears in it unbosoming himself as a 
friend, not delivering oracles as an instructor; 
his eye glistens with holy ardour and pathos, 
while words of marvellous power, thrilling the 
hearts of his audience with new solace and 
attachment, proceed from his lips. The “ Acts 
of the Apostles” deals in facts without em- 
bellishment, and miracles without exaggera- 
tion, and portrays with Maphic ease and 
fideuty the toil and travel of the earliest mis- 
sionary enterprise. Thus the New Testament 
has h^tories of varied form and aim ; four 
narratives of the life and actions of the same 
individual, contemplated in different pointe of 
view — ^as the realization of ancient prophecy — 
the untiring beneficent wonder-worker — as 
the Redeemer of mankind in its various func- 
tions, and as the compassionate Son of God — a 
type of perfect humanity — an incarnation of 
and love, and sympathy — one who, 
tiniting his friends to himself in the mystic 
bond of faith, ascends with them to the bosom 
bi his Father and their Father, of his God and 
their God, 

“The gospel of peace” (Rom. x. 15), and 
^*the word of reconciliation” (2 Cor. v. 19), 
inow the only way in which man can be at 
beace with God through Jesus Christ; and 
hence the phrase, “the gospel of the grace of 
God” (Acts XX. ^), or a declaration of God’s 
free favour and good-will towards those who 
are utterly worthless and undeserving. 

The four Gospels were written by different 
menj each of whom was under the immediate 
inspiration of God, and Was led to adopt a 
atyle ^d arrimgenient suited to the purpose 
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1 he had in view. When it is considered what 
an endless variety of places, persons, and 
incidents are introduced into the sacred nar- 
ratives, and what a variety of expressions are 
reported, on the accuracy of which, and the 
circumstances under which they were spoken, 
so much of their force depends ; when we con- 
sider, moreover, the character and education 
of the writerSj and the peculiar disadvantages 
of their situation, we^ shall be ready to admit 
the extraordinary claims of these books, and to 
allow that the immaterial discrepancies which 
they present confirm rather than invalidate 
those claims. There is no proof that they 
copied the one from the other, or took all of 
them from a common written source. Under 
the first supposition — that they took from 
one another— how can the discrepancies be 
accounted for? Nor is the second supposition 
necessary, for the similarities in the synojitical 
Gospels are found chiefly in the reports of the 
sayings of Christ and those round about him. 
Would not such an original Gospel as Marsh 
and others have contended for nave been of 
the highest authority ? ^ But no one ever refers 
to it. The Gospels are independent narratives. 
Many spurious gospels were in early circulation. 
(See John, Luke, Mark, Matthew.) 

GOURD (Jon. iv. G) — a climbing vine of 
quick growth, allied to the family of the 
cucumber, melon, squash, &c. Its fnut is 
found in a hard limeous shell, of which drink- 
ing cups and other household utensils are 
formed. It was cultivated from the earliest 
times in Asia and Africa. The pulp is eatable ; 
and the lower classes in Egypt and Arabia boil 
it in vinegar, or make it into a sort of pudding, 
by filling the shell with rice and meat. In a 
wild state some species were probably poison- 
ous (2 Ki. iv. 38-41). (See Elisha.) 

The gourd of J onah was probably the ricinns 
communis^ or pab/ia Christie which grows very 
rapidly, and snoots out very large leaves. It 
is the castor oil plant. The description of it — 
“ son of the night it was, and as a son of the 
night it died ” — does not compel us to believe 
that it grew in a single night, but, by a strong 
oriental figure, that it was of rapid growth. 
Nor are we bound to take the expression, “ on 
the morrow,” as strictly importing “the very 
next day,” since the word has reference to 
much more distant time (Exod. xiii. 5 ; Deut. 
vi. 20; Josh. iv. 6). It might be simply taken 
as “afterwards.” Its present name, cicinum 
(pronouncing the c hard like A:), is sufficiently 
near the kikiun of Jonah. 

GOVERNOR (Matt, xxvii. 2). After Judea 
became a province of the Roman empire, 
governors or procurators were appointed and 
sent thither from Rome, This was the office 
held by Pontius Pilate at the time of our 
Saviour’s crucifixion. Sometimes the word 
governor is used as a general title for ruler 
(Gen. xiii. 6). (See Feast, Pilate.) 

GOZAN (1 Chr. v. 26)— a river which prob- 
ably rises in Medid, to the vicinity of which 
the captive Israelites were transported (2 Ki. 
xvii. 6J. This river is identified oy sotn^ With 
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the Kizzil Qzan, which Hows itito the Caspiati 
Sea. There was also a provihce (and perhaps 
a city ot the same name, Isa. xxxvii. 12), now 
called QausanitiSy lying between the Caspian 
Sea and the mountains which separate Media 
from Assyria— the country watered by the 
Khabour. (See Habor.) 

GRACE (1 Tim. i. 2). In its theolomcal 
use this word denotes the free favour of God, 
bestowed upon men without any merit or claim 
on their part, and sometimes divine influence 
and its results upon the heart. The plan bv 
which this grace is bestowed consistently with 
the divine attributes is called “the gospel of 
the grace of God (Acts xx. 24). “ Grace for 

gi'ace ” means, in all likelihood, grace in corre- 
^ondence {&vri) to grace. Every grace in 
Christ has a correspondent miniature coi^y of 
itself in the hearts of believers. 

GRAEE (Rom. xi. 17). Tp graff or graft is 
to insert a shoot or bud of one tree into the 
branch of another; the stock of the latter is 
usually inferior, the ^aft valuable. The sap 
of the natural tree, being conveyed into the 
graft, is, by a i)eculiar process, changed into 
the natural sap of the graft; and hence the 
fruit of the graft will be of its own kind, and 
the fruit of the natural tree of another kind. 
The force and beauty of the apostle’s figure in 
the passage above cited are sufficiently obvious. 
The Gentiles were a wild plant, but God 
had engrafted them on the good olive, having 
previously broken off its own branches. But 
18 it not natural for God to take these same 
broken-off scions that claim native alliance 
with the stock, and which are not, like the 
Gentiles, of foreign extraction, and reinstate 
them? 

GRAIN. (See Barley, Corn, Wheat.) 

GRAPES (Gen. xlix. 11) —the fruit of the 
vine. When fully ripe and dried, they are 
called raisins (1 Sam. xxv. 18 ; xxx. 12 ; 2 Sam. 
xvi. 1 ; 1 Chr. xii. 40). 

The soil and climate of Judea were well 
suited to the growth of the vine, and it was 
among the principal productions of the country. 
Particular districts of Judea were famed fori 
the excellency of their grapes — as Enr/edij and 
the vales of Eshcol and Sorek. The word Sorek 
is not only the name of a region, but also 
signifies the noblest variety of the vine and its 
clusters^ which there abounded. This grape 
was white, with delicious juice, and with seeds 
so small and soft as to be almost imperceptible. 
In Persia the best raisins are made of this 

S e, and it is of this that the celebrated Kisk- 
wine of Schiraz is made. Very fine 
were in old times, as at present, pro- 
on mount Lebanon and Helbon. (See 
Helbon.) Travellers agree in relating that 
Pfidestine, even in its present state of subjuga- 
tibli to the Mussulmans, who are forbidden to 
use wine, produces clusters of 12 pounds weight I 
eitch, the single grapes of which are as large as j 
plums. They tell us that the clusters of Judea, j 
a few miles westward ftom Jerusalem, are i 
lai^er than any in Europe, and that they have I 
often seen them of such size that it w^as impoa- j 
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Sible for a single man to carry one of them 
uninjured for any distance. It is pleasing to 
find this corroboration of the scriptural account 
(Num. xiii. 23). (See Eshcol.) The grapes 
of the Holy Land, with the exception of the 
Sorek above mentioned, are mostly red or black. 

1 Hence the juice is called “the blood of the 
grape,” translated in our version “red wine” 
(Isa. xxvii. 2). 

^ The vines of the East attain a very great 
size, reaching the tops of the highest trees, and 
are sometimes much thicker in the trunk than 
a man’s body. (See Drink, Flagons, Vines, 
i Vineyards, Wine, Winepress.) 

In the East at the present day the first pro- 
duce of the vineyard is the green grape (Num. 
vi. 4). It is used for its verjuice, to ^ve a tart 
taste to all articles of food that need it, and for 
making refreshing drinks. The manner of 
using it is various — either by putting the fr^h 
green grapes into the food ; or by drying them 
in the sun, and putting them up in bags 
like raisins ; or by pressing out the juice, par- 
tially evaporating it in the sun, and carefully 
preserving it in bottles ; or lastly, after having 
thoroughly dried the green grape, it is ground 
to i^owder in a mill, and the powder bottled. 
These various preparations give thus a fresh 
tart vegetable juice for all seasons of the year 
in cooking meat and vegetables for the table : 
and in regions where they are never accustomed 
to see a lemon, they sujjply the place of lemon- 
ade. The fresh ripe grape, in the regions 
where it is cultivated, may be had from three 
to five months in succession (Lev. xxvi. 6), 
owing to the difference of vines, soil, and 
climate of a particular district. During these 
months, and indeed for many following months, 
combined with bread, it is the main reliance of 
the people for food to eat ; for theirs is a “land 
of bread and vineyards” (2 Ed. xviii 32). 
Grapes are not sold in the interior towns at 
two or three shillings a pound, but at the 
astonishingly low price of a farthing and half- 
penny a pound ; and even in Constantinople, 
with all the causes of dearness, the common 
sorts of grapes can be had for about a penny a 
pound. ^ They are so innocuous that in general 
one may eat of them with greater freedom 
than any other kind of fruit, even to satiety. 
It is not to be wondered at that so luscious a 
fruit, which can be obtained at a cheaper rate 
than potatoes by the poor in Ireland, should 
form in some districts, with oil and bread, the 
chief nourishment of the people, and that the 
vine should be extensively cultivated for the 
sake of its solid fruit merely. Fresh grapes 
are hung up in dry places in the shade, and 
preserved on the cluster, for the purpose of 
being eaten in winter : so that, in this man- 
ner, the time of fresn grapes is protracted 
for at least two months longer. 

JRaisins . — In the villages the grapes are hung 
in clusters on the side of the houses, or are 
strewed on blankets on the tops of the houses 
to dry, and thus they prolong the fruits of the 
vintage for the months when the hung grapes 
are gone. Of their use for all kinds of cakes in 
3Q7 
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cooker;^ as also for an accompaniment to bread, 
we ne€^ not speak, though it should be kept in 
mind, to aid in our estimate of the value of the 
whole gathering from the vine, when used in 
the form of the solid fruit. (See Bibliotheca 
Sacra, v., pp. 286, 287.) In these numerous 
forms do the orientals prepare the solid fruit 
of the vine; and perhaps more grapes are 
made use of in this way than in the manu- 
facture of wine. Kev. E. Smith writes in 
reference to Syria: — “Wine is not the most 
important, but rather the least so, of all the 
objects for which the vine is cultivated;” and 
again^ speaking of Bhamdun, “the wine made 
is an item of no consideration.” Dr. Kobinson 
says, “No wine is made from the very exten- 
sive vineyards of Hebron, except a little by 
the Jews.” 

The Jews were expressly required by their 
law not to gather the grapes until the vine was 
three years old (Lev. xix. 23), and to leave 
some on the vines and on the ground (Lev. xix. 
10), and it was the privilege of the poor and 
dependent to gather these for their own use. 
They were not allowed to take any away, 
however (Deut. xxiii. 24). The grapes thus 
left were called “the gleanings;” and as they 
hung, here and there one, on the vines, or 
scattered on the ground, thev were strikingly 
emblematical of the depopulation of a city or 
country (Isa. xvii. 6; xxiv. 13; Jer. vi. 9; 
xlix. 9; Obad. 6). 

The proverb to which reference is made in 
Jer. xxxi. 29 is explained in the whole of 
Ezek. xviii. The Jews complained that they 
Buffered because of the iniquity of their fathers. 
The prophet shows them their error and delu- 
sion, and triumphantly vindicates the divine 
proceedings. So in Isa. v. 2, before cited, 
the Jewish nation is represented to us under 
Idle figure of a vineyard favourably planted, 
and cultivated with the utmost skill and 
labour, while every preparation has been made 
for the vintage, but the husbandman’s hopes 
are blasted; for instead of a full crop of 
Genuine fruit, he finds upon the vines a 
bitter, poisonous, wild fruit, entirely unfit for 
use. A more striking illustration of the 
perverseness and ingratitude of the Israelites 
cannot be conceived. 

GEASS (Isa. li. 12). This word is frequently 
implied in the Scriptures to herbage generally 
(i^. XV. 6), though sometimes a distinction is 
made between such herbs as are used by man, 
as grain and vegetables, and such as are used 
chiefly by, cattle (Ps. civ. 14). 

The quick growth and tenderness of this 
species of vegetation furnish several of the 
most striking illustrations of the Scriptures. 
There is a melancholy pathos in the description 
of the psalmist (Ps. xc. 5, 6 ; xcii. 7 ; ciii. 15, 
16; Isa. xL 6-8; li. 12; Jas. i. 10; 1 Pet. i. 24). 

Nothing can exceed in beauty and appro- 
priateness the gradation of images employed 
by the prophet. “ They were as the grass of 
the fielo, and as the green herb, as the grass on 
the house-tops, and as com biased before it be 
grown up” (2 Ki. xix. 26) Here we have the 
308 
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weakness and tenderness of the first shocjlis of 
any green herb, the frailty of the few spAes of 
grass that sometimes spring up in the vegetable 
mould or shallow earth upon the house-top, or 
the withered blade of corn blasted before it 
rises into a stalk. 

I’he dry stalks of herbs were often used, as 
faggots are now, for the purpose of heating 
ovens (Matt. vi. 30; xiii. 30; Luke xii. 28). 
(See Coal, Dung, Edel.) 

GEASSHOPPER (Eccl. xii. 5)-an insect 
of the locust species, often mentioned in the 
sacred writings. The word rendered grass- 
hopper in the above cited passage is rendered 
locust in 2 Chr. vii. 13. Grasshoj^pers were 
allowable food under the Jewish law (Lev. yl. 
22). Their timidity is proverbial ( J ob xxxix. 
20). They are often found in great multitudes 
(hence the figurative language, Judg. vi. 5 ; 

vii. 12; Jer. xlvi. 23), and they prove destruc- 
tive to vegetation, especially in its early stages 
(Amos vii. 1). 

There is a peculiar allusion in Nah. iii. 17 to 
a common habit of this insect. When benumbed 
with the cold they assemble in vast numbers 
ui)on the hedges or other shrubbery ; and such 
is their multitude, that the places they occupy 
are darkened, and resemble the encamiiing 
ground of a great army. As soon, however, 
as th^ are revived by the warmth of the sun, 
th^ ny away no one knows whither. 

The grasshopper is used to illustrate com- 
parative insignificance (Num. xiii. 33 ; Isa. xl. 
22) ; and in the passage from Ecclesiastes, first 
cited, reference is probably made to that degree 
of weakness and infirmity in old age which 
makes the weight or even the chirping of a 
grasshoj^er burdensome. (See Locuwt.) 

GRATE, BRAZEN. (See Altar.) 

GRAVE. (See Burial, Engrave, Hell.) 

GRAVEN IMAGE (Exod. xx. 4). (See 
Idolatry.) 

GREAT SEA (Num. xxxiv. 6) is the same 
with the Mediterranean, and constitutes that 
large mass of waters between Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, which receives its name {midland) 
from its position, and has its only communica- 
tion with the ocean by the straits of Gibraltar. 
It is also called the “utmost sea” (Joel ii. 20), 
and the “hinder sea” (Zeoh. xiv. 8), and was 
the western boundary of the promised land. 

GREAVES. (See Armour.) 

GREECE (Zech. ix. 13), or GRECIA (Dan. 

viii. 21), was known to the Hebrews by the 
name of Javan (Isa. Ixvi. 19; Ezek. xxvii. 13, 
19). As used in the New Testament, it more 
generally comprehends Greece proi)er, Ionia, 
and Asia Minor. In the time of Alexander 
the Greeks were masters of Egypt, Syria, 
and the countries and provinces beyond the 
Euphrates; and hence the name Greek became 
somewhat indefinite, and was applied by the 
Jews to all Gentiles who were subject to 
Grecian power. Indeed, the word Greek was 
to the Jews synonymous with Gentile (Mark 
I vii. 26) ; so that the world was divided by them 
[ between Jews and Greeks. All that were not 
i Jews were Greeks (Acts xx, 21; Rom i, 16; 1 
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Cor. i. 22, 24) ; and to Greeks all else were | 
barl^rians. “Greece^” as meaning Acliaiai 
Jcomp. 1 Thess. i. 7^8), is <mposed to Macedonia i 
in ^ts XX. 2. The New Testament was 
written originally in Greek. ^ The invasion and 
conquest of the eastern nations by Alexander 
the Great, which took place about three cen- 
turies before the Christian era, led to a general 
use of the Greek language ; and it is probable 
that a book designed for the world, as it then 
was and was likely to be, would find more 
readers in that language than in any other. 
The prevailing language of our Saviour and his 
apostles, and probably of the iieople of Judea, 
was Syriac, though the commercial intercourse 
of the Jews made them familiar with the 
Greek; indeed, it was as prevalent as the 
mother tongue. The Greek spoken in Pales- 
tine, and found in the New Testament, was 
the Greek of Alexandria, learned by conversa- 
tion and from the Septuagint, modified by 
being made the vehicle of Hebrew thoughts. 
The mob in J erusalem understood Greek, and 
were prepared to hear a Greek oration from 
Paul; but when they heard him use Hebrew 
or Syro-Chaldaic, naturally, as the historian 
testifies, “they ke^it the more silence.” The 
term Grecian, in many portions of the Acts, 
does not signify natives of Greece, but Hellen- 
ists — J ews who used the Greek language. To 
them are opposed the Hebrews — Jews Yiorn in 
Palestine, and using the Aramaic. The con- 
trast in reference to nation is J ews and Greeks; 
but in reference to lai^uage in the same nation, 
it is Hebrew and Hellenist. (See Aciiaia, 
Barbaeian, Coeinth). 

GREET. (See Salutation. ) 

GREYHOUND (Prov. xxx. 31). The mo- 
tion of the animal known in modern times by 
this name is both graceful and fleet. It is by 
many supposed that the original words refer to 
some entirely different animal, as the horse, or 
leopard, or zebra. Others take it to be a 
wrestler girded for combat. The Hebrew 
words mean, “ one girt about the loins,” as the 
margin has it. 

GRIND ( J ob xxxi. 10). This expression here 
denotes not only the lowest menial service, but 
also that the person of the patriarch’s wife might 
be at the disposal of another, as female slaves 
in the East are at the present day. (See Mill.) 
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GRINDERS (EccL xH. 3). The '‘ffrindeM 
ceasing^ because they ^re few,” in S^moti’s 
allegorical exhibition of the decline of life, is 
supposed to represent the loss of the teeth, or 
their failure to perform their office in masticat- 
ing or grinding one’s food. 

GRIZZLED (Gen. xxxi. 10; Zech. vi. 3, ^ 
— connected with the German grtis — gray, and 
was originally spelled gristed. Black and white 
intermingled in small spots. 

GROVE (Judg. iii. 7). The word rendered 
“ grove ” in Gen. xxi. 33 means a tree, as it is 
rendered in the margin. The other term, 
ashcrah, is translated “grove,” but may mean 
some form of idol. The sacred tree is a pro- 
minent Assyrian symbol. The idolatrous 
heathen worshipped their gods on the tops of 
hiUs and mountains, and in groves of trees 
(Deut. xii. 2, 3; Hos. iv. 13). The use of 
groves as places for religious worship seems to 
have been very early ; and the selection of such 
scenes originated probably either in a desire to 
make the service more agreeable to the wor- 
shippers, or more inviting to the gods ; or be- 
cause the gloom of the forest is calculated to 
excite awe; or because the concealment cf 
odious rites and impurities was more effectual; 
<jr because it was supposed that the spirits of 
the departed often hovered over the place 
where their bodies are buried ; and as it was 
very common to bury under trees (Gen. xxxv. 
8; 1 Sam. xxxi. 13), the erection of altars or 
places of devotion to their spirits, or to other 
spirits, good or evil, in or near such trees, was 
very natural. Hence it became common to 
plant groves (Deut. xvi. 21) with a view to 
idolatrous worship ; and as these were con- 
stantly furnished with the images of the gods, 
the terms grove and idol became to some 
extent convertible (2 Ki. xxiii. 6). (See ASH- 
TAROTH.) 

GUARD-CHAMBER (1 Ki. xiv. 28)~th0 
apartment occupied by the king’s guard. 

GUEST. (See Feast.) 

GUEST-CHAMBER. (See Chamber.) 

GUR, GOING UP OP (2 Ki. ix. 27)— was a place 
on the road from Esdraelon to the modem 
Jenin. 

GUR-BAAL — dwelling of Baal (2 Chr. xxvi. 
7)— an Arabian district, rendered in the Sep- 
tuagint, Petra. 
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HABAKKUK — one who embraces — ohq of 
the twelve minor prophets, of whose birth we 
know neither the time nor place. Jewish tra- 
ditions as to his birthplace, history, and death 
are not worth repetition. He lived probably 
in the reign of J osiah, and was of course con- 
temporary with J eremiah ; and it is generally 
supposed he remained in Judea, and died there. 

It we knew more of his career, we might find 
a new point and beautv in many of his allu- 
sions ; but he lives in his prophecy, nor shall 
his memory perish — embalmed in a monument 
of sanctified genius. The man has faded from 


our view, but the rapt minstrel yet utters his 
wild, glowing periods. The Greek translators 
needed not, by their pedantic alteration, to make 
his name more sonorous, chan^ng it into 
Ambakoum. It is picturesque, like his own 
oracles. 

Prophecy op, is the thirty-fifth in the order 
of the bpoks of the Old Testament. It was 
uttered about 600 years before Christ, and 
relates chiefly to the invasion of Judea by the 
Chaldeans, the overthrow of the Babylonish 
empire, and the final deliverance of God's 
faitnf ul people, Some passages of this prophecy 
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Are not surpassed in sublimity and simplicity 
of style, nor in the strength and fervour of 
piety wmch they express. The prophet begins 
By lamenting the wars which should come on 
his country, and which he was doomed to wit- 
ness. He shrinks from the bloody and appal- 
li]^ spectacle. “Why dost thou show me 
iniqui^, and cause me to behold grievance? 
for .spoiling and violence are beft^re me, and 
there are that raise up strife and contention ” 
(ch. L 3). Yet, at God’s command, he utters 
the terrible threatening of the Chaldean inva- 
sion, — of the awful inroad of that “bitter and 
hasty nation,” whose squadrons of cavalry were 
swift as the leopard and ferocious as the even- 
ing wolf, the resistless impulse of whose attack 
should shatter and dash in lueces the faint 
resistance of a doomed and cowardly people. 
But such judgments were the result of no 
common iniquity — no ordinary provocation, 
^’e sins of the people are then described by 
the prcmhet in all their blackness and aggrava- 
tion. They were trespasses against God and 
against their own felicity — pride that was in- 
satiable — sensuality that was shameless— covet- 
ousness that was cruel in its exactions — ^and 
impiety which forgot that there was a God in 
the heavens, or a law of God upon the earth. 
The third and concluding chapter of Habak- 
kuk’s oracles contains his famous ode, which, 
for the boldness and rapidity of its flights, the 
sublimity and grasp of its concei>tion8, the 
magnificence of its imagery, and the music and 
melody of its rhythm, stands unsurpassed in the 
whole compass of Hebrew poetry. There is 
nothing nobler in Isaiah, more daring in Ezekiel, 
or more gorgeous in the latter sections of J ob. 

The dedication with which the prophecy 
closes — ^viz., “ To the chief singer on my 
stringed instruments ” — has reference solely to 
the ode or prayer which constitutes the third 
chapter. The word neginoth {stringed instru- 
ments) signifies an instrument that was played 
by friction or pulsation (as violins, harps, &c.), 
in contradistinction from wind instruments; 
and the composition was directed, as several of 
the psalms are (Ps. iv., vi., liv., Ixi., Ixvii., 
Ixxvi., title), to the leader of some particular 
department of the temrjle music. 

j&ABERGEON. (See Armour.) 

HABOR (2 Ki. xvii. 6), or the river Gozan 
— one of the places to which Tiglath-pileser 
first transported a part, and Shalmanezer after- 
wards the whole, of the ten tribes of Israel. 
Habor or Chabor is the river called Chaboras 
by Ptolemy, and now the Khabour, a large 
tributary of the Euphrates. 

HACHILAH, HILL OF (1 Sam. xxiii. 19)— a 
stronghold at the southern extremity of the 
wilderness of Judea, where David concealed 
himself from his persecutors. 

HADAD — sun (1 Ki. xi. 1^— a common 
natne of the royal family of Edom. When 
David conquered that country (2 Sam. viii. 14), 
and cut off its male population, certain of the 
kii^s household escaped the general massacre, 
and fied, taking with them Hadad, then a little 
child, -^er a time they went into Egypt, 


and young Hadad was presented to the king, 
and probably his royal descent ww maqe 
known. The .king received him with great 
favour, and in process of time he married the 
queen’s sister, and the families were afterwards 
on terms of the closest intimacy. After Dq-vid’s 
death, Hadad requested Pharaoh to let him 
return to Edom. And this he probably did, 
as we find him mentioned as Hadad the Edom- 
ite, and the adversary of Solomon (1 Ki. xi. 
14-22). Other kings of Edom of the same 
name are mentioned— one in 1 Chr. i. 50, and 
another in Gen. xxxv. 25 ; also a son of Ish- 
mael, Gen. xxv. 15. 

HADADEZER (2 Sam. viii. 3), or HAD- 
AREZER (2 Sam. x. 16; 1 Chr. xviii. 3) — a 
Syrian king with whom David had several 
contests. In one of them he took 20,000 foot- 
men and 700 horsemen of Hadadezer’s army 
prisoners, besides chariots of war. On another 
occasion, when Hadadezer had formed an 
alliance wdth a neighbouring province, David 
again defeated him, and took 22,000 of his 
army prisoners. Among the spoils were gold 
shields, and a great quantity of brass or copper. 
Some years afterwards, Hadadezer and three 
other Syrian princes formed an alliance to 
assist the Ammonites against David ; but the 
whole Syrian army was defeated on the east 
bank of the Jordan, by the Israelites, under 
the command of Joab. Between 4(1000 and 
50,000 of the enemy were killed, including their 
principal general ; and they thenceforth became 
tributary to David, (1 Chr. xix.) 

HADADRIMMON (Zech. xii. 11). From 
comparing this passage with 2 Chr. xxxv. 22-25, 
we infer that Hadadrimmon was a city or 
village in the valley of Megiddo, near which 
kin^ Josiah was mortally wounded in battle 
against the Egyptians. The site has not been 
identified. 

HADASSAH-^myr^^e. (See Esther.) 

HADID (Ezra ii. 33) — a town or village near 
Lod, or Lydda. According to Van de Velde, 
it is represented by a village on the brow of a 
hill to the east of that city, and is still called 
el-TTadithch. It is not the Adida of J osephus, 
mentioned in his Antiquities, xxii., 0. 5; but 
it is apparently the place of the same name 
referred to in his Wars, ix., 1. 

HADORAM. (See Adoram.) 

HADRACH, LAND OF (Zech. ix. 1)— a dis- 
trict in the vicinity of Damascus. 

^ HAGAR— stranger (Gen. xvi. 1)— an Egyp- 
tian woman who lived in the family of Abraham 
as a servant or bondwoman. Who Hagar was 
it is needless to inquire. Perhaps the most 
probable tradition is, that she was one of the 
slaves given by the king of Egypt to Abraham. 
Sarah being childless, proposed to Abraham 
that he should receive Hagar as his wife ; and 
when Hagar found herself about to receive the 
blessing which was denied to her mistress, she 
was very much elated, and treated Sarah dis- 
dainfully. Provoked by this conduct, Sarah 
used her with so great severity, that she was 
compelled to flee from the bouse. She made 
her way towards Egypt, her native country, as 
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far as the wilderness of Shur ; and while resting 
herself near a fountain by the wayside, she was 
informed by an angel that the child which she 
was to have should be a son, and his name 
should be Ishmael : that he should be a wild 
man, that he should be hostile to everybody, 
and everybody hostile to him, and yet that he 
should dwell in the presence of his brethren, 
and that his posterity should be innumerable. 
The angel at the same time directed her to 
return home and submit herself to her mis- 
tress. This extraordinary interview happened 
at a watering-place south of Judea, which was 
hence called Beer-lahai-roi (meaning, “‘the 
well of Mm that liveth and seeth me ”). 

When Ishmael was four years old, Grod re- 
assured Abraham that the divine blessing 
should rest on the lad, and that he should be 
the founder of a great nation. In process of 
time Isaac was born, Ishmael being then four- 
teen years of age. At the age of two or three 
years the child was weaned, and Abraham 
celebrated^ the event by a great feast, and on 
that occasion Sarah saw Ishmael mocking or 
making sport of her child, and immediately 
requested Abraham to banish Ishmael and his 
mother from their home. Abraham, who 
seems to have been a stranger to the jiroud 
and vengeful feelings of his wife, was grieved 
at her request ; but, being divinely admonished 
to comply, he rose up early in the morning, 
and supplying Ilagar with bread and a bottle 
of water, sent her and her child away. She 
found her way to the wilderness of Beersheba ; 
but her supply of water was exhausted, and 
she saw nothing before her and her orphan 
boy but famine and death. The lad, fatigued 
and hungry, lay down under a shrub, and his 
mother withdrew from him a little way and lifted 
no her voice and wept. The cries of the youth 
also, in this hour of his suffering and distress, 
came up before God. A fountain of water was 
disclosed to Hagar, at which she supplied her 
wants and those of her son, and there also 
received from God a promise that he would 
make of Ishmael a great nation. The lad 
grew up in the wilderness, became an archer, 
and married an Egyptian woman. (See Abka- 
iiAM, Aoar, Ishmael.)^ Hagar is the type of 
the Jewish economy in the Epistle to the 
Galatians. (See Allegory, Ishmael.) 

HAGAKENES (Ps. Ixxxiii. 6), or HA- 
GARITES (1 Chr. v. 10, 20), are the de- 
scendants of Hagar, and are of course the 
same with the Ishmaelites or Arabians, dweU- 
iug in the district called Hejer, and may be 
the Agraei of Strabo. They are sometimes 
joined with the Moabites, as in the first pas- 
sage above cited. 

HAGGAI — one who keeps holiday. Haggai 
was a Hebrew prophet, and supposed to have 
been born during the captivity, to have re- 
turned with Zerubbabel, and to nave flourished 
under the reign of Darius Hystaapis. Little, 
however, is known of him personally, but his 
piety and inspiration have given him im- 
morality (Hag. ii. 2). 

pBOPHEOT OF, is the thirty-seventh in the 
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order of the books of the Old Testament. It 
was uttered five hundred and twenty years 
before Chris^ and of course after the* x*e- 
tum of ijie Jews to their own land. It is 
principally composed of keen reproof, and of 
affecting exhortations respecting the building 
of the second temple, which they had aban- 
doned for fourteen or fifteen years, because of 
the opposition and intri^e of their enemies; 
and it also contains predictions of Christ and 
the universal establishment of his kingdom. 
There are in this book four oracles distinctly 
marked by the prophet himself, for he indicates 
the period of their delivery. The first is 
general in its nature, exhorting to the ^eat 
national enterprise— the re-construction of the 
sacred edifice. The second is more precise, 
and contains a promise full of animating hope 
and consolation. The third intimates that tne 
work had been begun, and commits the nation 
fully to the task; while the fourth contains 
a brief reiteration of some previous oracles, 
with a promise that the political changes 
menaced should not reach the present governor 
of Israel. It is supposed that the glory of 
the temple, which is predicted with great 
clearness (Hag. ii. 7-9), was to be occasioned 
by the coming of Christ ; and, though Herod 
made important alterations in it, still the 
temple of Zerubbabel was always regarded as 
the second temple, and Christ, the desire of 
all nations, did appear and teach in it. It is 
known, moreover, that the Jews expected the 
true Messiah would appear in this temple, 
even until it was destroyed by Vespasian ; 
and, to make their rejection of Jesus Christ 
consistent, they forced themselves to believe 
that a third temple is to be erected, of which 
their expected deliverer is to be the glory. 

The style of Haggai is calm, but neither 
tame or lifeless. The thoughts are vivid, and 
the language lucid and energetic. The higher 
bursts of poetry occur not. The prophet’s 
mind appears as if it had scarce recovered 
from the languor of a long captivity, and as if 
his harp yet drooped as when it hang on the 
willows by the streams of Babeh But the 
slighting opinions which many critics have 

J assed upon his stylo are without foundation. 

t was plain advice, gentle encouragement, 
and not poetic rhapsody, that the nation needed 
in the age of Haggai, and by liis time, too, the 
glory had departed from the language— its clas- 
sical purity had been deeply tainted during the 
seventy years of its expatriation. 

HAlL, or ALL HAH.. 1. (Luke i. 28) 
This word was used by way of salutation, ana 
imported a wish for the health and universal 
prosperity of the individual addressed. 

2. (Rev. viii. 7) A storm of hailstones was 
one of the plagues of Egypt, and is described, 
Exod. ix. 23, 32 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 47 ; cv. 32, 33. 
It was employed for the destruction of Joshua’s 
enemies (Josh. x. 11). Hence it is figuratively 
used to represent terrible judgments (Isa* 
xxviii. 2 ; Rev. xvi. 21). 

HAIR (Num. vi. 5). The Hebrews were 
accustomed to cut the hair very much as we 
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do, except that they used a razor or knife, and same with Calah (Gen. x. 12) ; but the question 
not scissors (Isa. vu. 20; Ezek. v. 1). In the cannot be satisfactorily settled. (See Calah.) 
case of a vow or religious obligation to let it HALAK, the mount ( J osh. xi. 17) — was tho 

grow, as in the instance of the Nazarites, the southern limit of Joshua’s conquests, and may 
hair was left unshorn (Judg. xiii. 5). (See apply to a range of cliffs to tne south of the 
Nazarites.) The precept, Ezek. xliv. 20, Dead Sea, which form a break in the Ghor. 
required an avoidance of extremes ; so that the HALHUL (J osh. xv. 58) — a town of J udah, 
Israelites shoidd neither resemble the priests and a hill to the north of Hebron called by 
of the heathen gods, who shaved their hair the same name, 
close, nor yet the Nazarites, who did not cut HALL. (See Judgment Hall.) 
the hair at all. It was prohibited (Lev. xix. HALLELUJAH — praise ye the Lwd — a 

27) to round the comers of the head — that is, formula which has accjuired the significance 
as it is generally understood, to shave off the of a common term, ^See Alleluia.) 
hair about the -temples. Such a prohibition HAM — hot (Gen. ix. 22) — a son of Noah, 
was doubtless intended to prevent conform- lie had four sons, one of whom was the an- 
ity in this respect to the customs of sur- cestor of the Canaanites. The empires of 
rounding nations. In Osbura’s A/icieni Egypt Assyria and Egypt were founded by the de- 
it is shown that many of the ancient nations of scendants of Ham ; and the kingdoms of Tyre, 
Canaan shaved some parts of the head, but in Zidon, and Carthage were for ages the monu- 
various proportions. The hair (especially black ments of their commercial enterprise and 
or dark nair) was doubtless considered an oma- prosperity. (See Canaan.) Africa in general, 
ment, and it was anointed with aromatic oil, and Egypt in particular, are called “the land 
particularly on festivals and other joyous occa- of Ham” (Ps. Ixxviii. 51: cv. 23; cvi. 22). 
sions (Ps. xxiii. 5; xcii. 10; Eccl. ix. 8), and (See Egypt, Nations.) In the Indian Pu- 
perhaps daily (Ruth iii. 3), and decorated with ranas the story of Ham’s contemi^tuous con- 
jewels and precious stones (ITim. ii. 9; 1 Pet, duct to his father, and the curse which fell 
lii. 3). The hair of Samson was braided into upon him in consequence, are related with 
seven locks. To the old gray hairs w^ere a little variation of name or circumstances. A 
“orown of glory;” pure white hair was a place called Ham is mentioned, Gen. xiv. 5, 
symbol of the divine majesty (Dan. vii. 9; 1 which may be the same with Am-mon; ana 
Cor. xi. 14). ^ (See Baldness.) the descendants of Ham are mentioned as 

The hair is spoken of by the apostle as a having once occupied the southern border of 
natural veil or covering to women, which it is the province of Canaan, assigned to the tribe 
a shame to put off (1 Cor. xi. 15). It was of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 40). (See Nations.) 
plaited or braided, as is the custom at this day HAM. AN —honourable (Esth.iii.l) — a wicked 

among the Asiatic w'omen. In India the hair is and ambitious courtier, who became prime 
never cut off by the women, except as a sign minister of Ahasuerus, a Persian monarch, 
of widowhood. The Greeks were very fond Because Mordecai, a Jcav, in an humble 
of long hair, while the Egyptians, in ancient station at court, refused to pay him the 
times, shaved it away. According to Jose- homage which his iiride craved, Haman re- 
phus, the lifeguards of Solomon powdered solved on his destruction ; and to accomplish 
their locks with gold dust. The expensive it, was willing to sacrifice the whole body of 
and wasteful decoration which eastern women Jews who were then scattered throughout 
bestowed upon their hair is reprehended in the Persian dominions. He succeeded, by 
Scripture. In 1 Tim. ii. 9 the apostle Paul falsehood and intrigue, in obtaining a decree 
condemns “braided hair;” and the apostle for this cruel iiurpose ; but the queen, through 
I^ter conv^s his censure of “plaiting the the influence of Mordecai, was jirompted to 
hair” in 1 Pet. iii. 3. The practice referred interpose for their deliverance; and Haman 
to — the tedious process of twisting and adorn- ended his career on tho very gihbet which he 
ing hair that reaches to the heels — may be seen had caused to be prepared for the execution 
in the East at the present day. It is to be of Mordecai. (See Esther.) 
borne in mind, however, that while Paul con- HAMATH (Num. xiii. 21) (called “Hamath 
demns extravagant expenditure of time and the Great,” Amos vi. 2) was a province of 
ornament, he ^o says that “long hair” is a Syria, having a capital city of the same name 
“glory” to a woman (1 Cor. xi. 15). ^ on the Orontes. It was originally a resi- 

The practice of shaving the head in token deuce of Canaanites (Gen. x. 18), and is 
of great aflliction, bereavement, and humilia- frequently mentioned as the extreme limit of 
tion for sin, was common even as early as the Holy liand towards the north (Num. 
Job’s day (Job i. 20). So that the exhortation xxxiv. 8; Ju^. iii. 3). Toi was its king in 
to cut off the hair is equivalent to an exhor- the days of David (2 Sam. viii. 9) ; but in 
tation to begin a course of deep mourning and Hezekiah’s reign (b.c. 753J it fell into the 
sorrow (Jer. vii. 29). A change in the colour hands of the Assyrians (2 Ki. xvii. 24; xviii. 
of the hair was one of the earliest indications 34 ; Isa. x. 9). It was called Epiphania for 
of the leprosy; and hence the removal of the some time, but has long since resumed, and 
hidr,^ as the seat of disease, was particularly now retains, its ancient name as Hamah. It 
engined (Lev. xiii. 4, 10, 31, 32^ xiv. 8, 9). was the residence of the celebrated Abulfeda, 
HALAH (2 Ki. xviL 6; xviii. 11)— a pro- an Arabian prince and geographer, who de- 
vince of Assyria, supposed by some to be the scribes it as one of the most agreeable towns in 
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Syriaj fully supplied with the means of arti- 
ficial irrigation. The western part of its terri- 
tory is the granary of northern Syria. 

By the phrase, “the entering in of Hamath” 
(Judg. iii. 3; 2 Ki. xiv. 25), is meant the nar- 
row pass leading from the land of Canaan into 
Syria, which constitutes the northern boundary 
of Palestine. 

HAMATH-ZOBAH. (See Zobah.) 

HAMMATH (Josh. xix. 35). The word 
means hot hatha, and they were near Tiberias. 
It is supposed to be the same with Jfamoth- 
dor (J osh. xxi. 32). 

HAMMED ATHA (Esth. iii. 1)-Haman’s 
father. He is called the Agagite; and Jose- 
phus says he was a descendant from Amalek, 
and probably of the family or stock of Agag. 
If Agag was the common name of their kings, 
it is not improbable that an Amalekito would 
be called an Agagite, as one of the people of 
Agag. In one of the Apocryphal books 
Haman is called a Macedonian by disposition 
and birth. 

HAMMER — a well-known iustrument. It 
represents four different Hebrew words. 

HAMOR. (See Dinah.) 

HANANIAH. (Sec Abednego.) Various 
persons bore this favourite name, meaning the 
‘‘grace of Jehovah.” (See Jer. xxviii. 2.) 

HANDBREADI^H. (See Measures.) 

HANDICRAFT — a manual art (Acts 
xviii. 3). (See Apothecary, Bake, Brick, 
Carpenter, Cheese, Copper, Distaff, 
Flax, Gold, Potter, Silver, Tentmaker, 
Weaver.) 

HANDKERCHIEF. (See Burial, 
Clothes.) 

HANDS, LAYING ON OP (Hcl). vi. 2). Both 
the hands of the high xiriest were laid on the 
head of the scape-goat when the sins of the 
peojile were publicly confessed. It was also a 
ceremony by which persons were inducted into 
sacred office, or were made the recipients of 
divine gifts (Num. viii. 10; xxvii. 18; Acts vi. 
6 ; viii. 14-10 ; xiii. 3 ; xix. 1-0 ; 1 Tim. iv. 14). 
The various figurative uses of the word hand, 
by the sacred writers, are too obvious to require 
exjjlanation. For example, to fill the hand, 
is to consecrate ; to give the hand, was to pledge 
friendship ; to lift it, was to swear ; to wash it, 
was to assert innocency ; to pour water on the 
hands of another, was a token of servitude (2 
Ki. iii. 11). The stretching out of God’s hand 
is the symbol of his chastenings. Hand joined 
to hancl is the svmbol of a confederacy. The 
“hand ” of the Lord is often the phrase chosen 
to describe inspiring impulse. The right hand, 
in Hebrew geographj’', denotes the south, 
and the left hand, the north ;— the Hebrew 
supposed himself to face the east when he 
spoke of the four quarters of the world. The 
r^ht hand of God is, — 1. The place of honour 
(rs. ox. 1). 2. Of power (Matt. xxvi. 04). 3. 
Of happiness (Ps. xvi. 11). 

HANDSTAYES (Ezek. xxxix. 9). These 
were weapons of war, resembling javelins. 
OThw wei» cast with the hand. 

HANKS (Isa, xxx. 4) — supposed to be a 
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royal city south of Memphis. (See Taha* 

PANES.) 

HANG (Deut. xxi. 22). Hanging on a tree 
or ^bbet seems to have been a mark of infamy, 
inflicted on the dead bodies of criminals, rather 
than a punishment, as modem nations emph)y 
it. It implies that the offender is accursed of 
God, and an abomination in his sight (Deut. 
xxi. 22, 23). Yet such a curse, deserved by us 
as transgressors of the divine law, Christ bore 
for us in his own bo(K (Acts v. 30; Gah iii. 13; 
1 Pet. ii. 24). (See Cross.) 

HANNAH, in Greek, Anna — graciousness, 
Elkanah of Ramathaim-zophim of mount E- 
pliraim, a Levite, had two wives, Hannah and 
Peninnah. Hannah was most beloved by her 
husband; but she had no children. Wlien 
Elkanah and his family offered the sacrifices in 
Shiloh, at the solemn fejists, year by year, he 
gave to his wives and to his sons their several 
portions ; but unto Hannah he gave a worthier 
portion, for he loved her. This excited the 
envy of Peninnah towards her more favoured 
rival, whom she severely upbraided for her 
barrenness ; so that the heart of Hannah was 
hitter within her, and she could not eat, though 
her husband assured her that his love was 
better to her than ten sons. In the depth of 
her despair she arose and poured out her soul 
before the Lord, and vc)wed that if the Lord ol 
hosts would indeed look on her affliction, and 
but give her a son, she would devote the child 
to his service all the days of his life. "V^ile 
Hannah prayed, Eh, the high priest, observing 
her lijis move, but hearing not her voice, sup- 

E osed her to bo filled with wine, and reproved 
er. But she, in meek submission, said, 
“No, my lord, I am a woman of a sorrowful 
si^irit, and have poured out my soul before the 
Lord.” Then Eli answered, “Go in peace: 
the Lord grant thee thy jietition.” Either 
from the almost x)roxihetic declaration of Eli, 
or from some inward conviction that her prayer 
would be granted, she arose, and her coun- 
tenance was no more sad. 

When the time was come that her son was 
born, she named him Samuel, saying, “Be- 
cause I have asked him of the Lord.” When 
the child was about three years old, she 
rei)aired unto the house of God in Shiloh, 
and there i)resented him wuth an offering to 
the Lord, that he might minister before the 
Ijord in his house for ever. This child of 

E rayer became a mighty one in Israel. The 
ord again visited Hannah and blessed her 
with three sons and two daughters, ^ This 
pious mother expressed her gratitude in an 
exalted song which has its echo in the Mag- 
nificat of the Virgin. (See Samuel.) 

HANUN (2 Sam. x. 2) — a king of the Am- 
monites. We are informed that David had 
received tokens of kindness from Nahash, the 
father and predecessor of Hanun. After the 
death of Nahash, David sent messengers to 
Hanun to comfort him, and to express his 
respect for the memory of the deceased king. 
But Hanun thought, or pretended to think, 
that David sent them as spies; so he took 
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them and shaved oif one hal£ their beards, 
cut off their garments in the middle, and 
in this condition sent them home. David 
heard of their situation, and sent to meet 
them, with directions to stay at Jericho until 
their beards were grown. This ungenerous 
conduct of Hanun was the occasion of a long 
war, in which multitudes of tho Ammonites 
and their allies, Syrians and others, were 
slain. 

HABAN. 1. A Person {Gen. xi. 20). 
The son of Terah, brother of Abraham and the 
father of Lot. 

2. A Place (Gen. xi. 32) situated in the 
north-east of Mesopotamia, and between the 
Euphrates and the Chebar, where Terah died 
and was buried (Acts xii. 4) ; in which passage 
it is called Charran. It was also the residence 
of Laban, Rebecca’s brother (Gen. xxvii. 43 ; 
xxviii. 10). It had commercial intercourse 
with Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 23), and w’as subdued 
by the Assyrian army (2 Ki. xix. 12; Isa. 
xxxviL 12). It is still known by its ancient 
name, and was the Carrhae of the Romans. 
Pr. Beke, however, places it near Damascus ; 
but his arguments, though plausible, are not 
conclusive. 

HARE (Deut. xiv. 7). The hare, a com- 
mon animal in Svria, was declared unclean by 
the Jewish law (Lev. xi. C), because it divides 
not the hoof, though it chews the cud. The 
hare, indeed, is not a ruminant animal, but 
it has an action of the mouth (the whetting of 
its incisor teeth) veiy similar in general ap- 
pea^nce to chewing the cud. Other nations 
besides the Jews abstained from eating the 
hare. Csesar mentions that this animal was 
not eaten by the ancient British inhabitants. 

HARLOT (Prov. xxix. 3). This term , though 
generally applied to an abandoned woman, is 
used figuratively by the sacred writers to 
denote the wicked and unchaste conduct of the 
Israelites in forsaking their covenant with God, 
and giving themselves up to idolatry and im- 
purity (Isa. i. 21). (See II.\hab.) 

HARNESS (1 Ki. xx. 11). In this passage 
and some others the word denote.s armour. It 
might be supposed that the convenience of 
modem travelling, known as harness, was of 
very rude construction in the time of Solomon ; 
but it seems from paintings found in Egyptian 
tombs, supposed to be upwards of 3,000 years 
old. tnat m general construction and use very 
little change has been made. The phrase, 
“made ready his chariot” (Exod. xiv. 6), liter- 
ally means, in modem phraseology, “ tackled,” 
or “put to, his horses.” 

That bridles with bits were very early known 
as part of the harness of a horse is obvious 
frotp Isa. xxxviL 29 and Jas. iii. 3. The word 
harne9$ed (Exod. xiiL 18) does not mean “by 
fives,” but probably means furnished, arranged, 
arm^, ana governed according to the estab- 
lished usages and customs of caravans or 
travelling companies. 

HABOD, WELL OP (Judg. vii, 1)— probably 
the Ainjalfid—a fountain, or watering- 
plaoe in Jezree^ near the foot of mount Gilboa 
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(1 Sam. xxix. 1), and near the native village of 
two of David’s valiant men (2 Sam. xadii. 25). 

HAROSHETH (Judg. iv. 2, 13, 16)--tho 
city of Sisera. the captain of Jabin’s host, who 
was defeated by Deborah and Barak. It was in 
Naphtali, afterwards Galilee of the Gentiles, 
not far from Hazor. Thomson identifies it 
with a great mound called Harothieh, 8 miles 
from Megiddo {Land and Book^ p. 436). 

HARP (Gen. iv. 21) — a musical instrument, 
invented by Jubal, and used by the Jews when 
mirth and joy were expressed (Gen. xxxi. 27 ; 
Ps. Ixxxi. 2; cxxxvii. 1, 2; Isa. xxiv. 8J. 
David was iiarticularly skilful in the use of it 
(1 Sam. xvi. IG, 23). (See Psaltery.) The 
simplest form of the harp or lyre was this; 
the bones of animals formed the two sides and 
the upper connecting jnece, and a tortoise 
shell was used for tho foot. But probably we 
have no genuine figure of this ancient musical 
instrument extant. Another harp (perhaps 
the same with the “psaltery” and “instm- 
ment with ten strings,” Ps. xcii. 3) was made 
in the form of tho human ear. 

The strings of the ancient harp were stretched 
over an oval sounding board, and played with 
a key. Sometimes it had only eiglit strings, 
and, as some supiiose, was then called sheminitk 
(1 Chr. XV. 21; Ps. vi., xii., title). It was 
light and iiortable, or it could not be used, as 
it doubtless often w'as, in the act of dancing 
(Exod. XV. 20; 1 Sam. xviii. G). The instru- 
ment used by David was more yiroperly a lyre, 
and might have been played with the hana or 
with a key (1 Sam. xvi. 23). (See Music.) 

HARROW (1 Chr. xx. 3). The harrow was 
a rude implement of Jewish husbandry, being, 
as is generally supposed, a mere plank or log 
of wood, upon wliich stones w ere heayied and 
the labourer sat, and which was drawn over 
the ground by oxen, to break in pieces the clods 
and level the surface (Isa, xxviii. 24, 25) ; or 
perhaps one or more branches of trees might 
be used in the same way. We know, however, 
that an implement of the kind was used for 
some pur|)Obes, which was wholly or in part of 
iron (2 Sam. xii. 31). (See Plough.) 

HART (Ps. xlii. 1). Deer is a general name 
of a class of quadrupeds, as the stag, fallow- 
deer, rein-deer, elk, &c. ; but the animal is 
never mentioned by this generic name in the 
Bible. 

The falloio-dcer (1 Ki. iv. 23) was a clean 
animal by the Levitical law (Deut. xiv. 5). It 
is supposed to have resembled our red deer, or 
hart, in size and colour ; whence the name of 
fallow (pale red or pale yellow). Some have 
siii^poscd the buffalo of modem times is in- 
tended in the above passages. The hart is the 
male stag, and is one of the most graceful and 
beautiful of all animals. It was clean by tho 
Levitical law (Deut. xii. 15 ; xiv. 5) ; and the 
grace and agility of its motions are alluded to 
in Song ii, 9 ; Isa. xxxv. 6. The stag loUs or 
pants like the dog, and is soon exhausted by 
hunger (Jer. xiv. 5; Lam. i. 6). The roe, or 
roe-buck, is another name for the hart ; ana ita 
swiftness of foot and elegant form are often 
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alluded to in the Bible. “And Asahel was as 
light of foot as a wild roe” (2 Sara. ii. 18). 
The roe of the Scriptures is generally su;pposed 
to be the gazelle of later times, which is still 
found chiefly in Asia and Africa. It was a 
clean animal by the Levitical law (Deut. xii. 
16), and a favourite of the chase (Prov. vi. 6 ; 
Isa. xiii 14). Many allusions occur to this 
animal. Its agility and grace, and the beauty 
of its eyes, are famed in eastern poet^. 

The nind is the female stag. She is smaller 
and weaker than her mate, the hart, and has 
no horns. She is sure and swift of foot, and 
leaps fearlessly among the rocks and precipices 
(2 Sam. xxii. 34; Ps. xviii 33: Hab. iii. 19). 
The instinctive affection of the hart and hind 
are alluded to, Prov. v. 18, 19 ; Song ii 7; iii 5. 



The fij^rative prediction of Jacob respecting 
NaphtaS (Gen. xlix. 21) would be more appro- 
1 )riately rendered, “ Naphtali is a deer roaming 
at large; he shooteth forth noble antlers.” 
The antlers or horns indicate the strength and 
health of the stag; and the whole metaphor 
expresses the increase of the tribe, and the 
fertility of their portion in Judea. 

HARVEST (Gen. viii. 22). Harvest in Pales- 
tine begins about the commencement of April 
and terminates in June; but in some parts of the 
high country it is later. Barley harvest pre - 1 
ceded wheat harvest. The sickle was employed j 
to cut it down, and it was often thrashed and i 
winnowed in the open air. Gleanings and I 
comers were left for the poor. The season 
was one of hard work, but of prevailing mirth- 
fulness; the “joy of narvesf’was proverbial 
The wheat was collected into granaries, but the 
chaff was burned. Those who work in cutting 
down the grain and binding the sheaves “fill” 
with the one “their hand,” and the other 
“their bosom” (Ps. cxxix. 7). The food of 
harvesters in Ruth’s time was parched ears 
and common vine, or “ vinegar.” 

THiere seems to have been a customary salu- 
tation among those who wrought in the harvest 
field, and such as passed them, or came among 
them. “ Boaz said unto tlie reapers, The Lord 
be with you. Amd they answered him. The 
Lord bless thee” (Ruth ii. 4). (See Seasons.) 

HATE (Gen. xxiv. 60), HATRED (EccL 
ix. 1), HATEFUL (Ps. xxxvi. 2). To hate is 
to abhor, to abominate, or to regard with a 
passion contrary to love (Jer. xliv, 4). God’s 


hatred is towards all sinful thoughts and ways. 
It is a feeling of which all holy beings are con- 
scious in view of sin, and is wholly unlike the 
hatred which is mentioned in the Scripture 
among the works of the flesh (Gal v. ^). To 
hate sometimes means to love in a less degree. 
When our Saviour says that he who would 
follow him must “hate” father and mother, 
he means that even these dearest earthly friends 
must be loved in a subordinate de^ee ; and in 
the same sense the follower of Christ is to hate 
his own life, or be willing to sacrifice it for the 
love and service of the j^deemer. A careful 
examination of the passages and connection in 
which these words occur wiU best show their 
true force and meaning. 

HAURAN — cave-land (Ezek xlvii. 16, 18) 
(in Greek, Auranitia)—^, district of country 
east of the Jordan, supposed by some to be the 
same vrith Iturea, and to have reached from a 
point opposite the sea of Tiberias^ as far north 
as Damascus. In modem times its limits have 
been extended as far south as Bozxah, and the 
whole tract is represented as volcanic and 
porous, with numerous remains of towns, vege- 
tation for the Arabs’ pasturage, and very 
fertile plains. (See Porter’s Five Years in 
Damascus.) 

HAVILAH, LAND OF (Gen. ii. 11), where 
the sacred historian uses the name which was 
afterwards applied to this land, and which was 
probab^ derived from Havilah, the son of 
Cush (Gen. x. 7), whose descendants peopled 
it. It is supposed by some to be the same 
with Colchis, between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian. A country of this name may have 
lain between the Euphrates and Tigris, towards 
the Persian Gulf, where the Chavilah of later 
times is found. One of these provinces may 
have been settled by Havilah, me descendant 
of Joktan (Gen. x. 29). A third Havilah 
is supposed to be intended in Gen. xxv. 18, 
though that passage may also describe the vast 
region last mentioned, between the Persian 
Gulf on the east, and Shur by the Red Sea on 
the west. 

The phrase, “from Havilah unto Shur,” in 
Gen. xxv. 18 and 1 Sam. xv. 7, and many other 
passages, seems to be used to designate the 
opxK)8ite extremes of Arabia, in which sense 
Havilah may be regarded as the eastern border 
of the country inhabited by the Ishmaelites 
and Amalekites. 

HAVOTH-JAIR-ca6t)W of Jair (Num. 
xxxii. 41) — the general name of thirty villages 
in the land of Gilead, owmed by the thirty sons 
of J air, one of the judges of Israel (Judg. x. 2-4). 

HAWK (Job xxxix. 26) — a fierce and rapa- 
cious bii’d of the falcon tribe, unclean by the 
Levitical law (Lev. xi. 16 ; Deut. xiv. 15), but 
so sjicred among the Greeks and Egyptians, 
that to kill one, even unintentionally, was a 
capital crime. The allusion in the pass^e 
first cited is to God’s providential care of birds 
of passage, providing them with instinct to 
determine the time and course of their flight 
to reach a warmer climate. Most of the raptor 
I birds in Palestine arc migratory. 
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ttAY (Prov. xxvii. 26). We are not to 
suppose that this word, as used in the Bible, 
denotes dried Mass, as it does with us. The 
naanagement oi gr^s by the Hebrews, as food 
for cattle, was entirely different from ours. It 
was cut ^een, as it was wanted ; hence “ mown 
grass’’ (Fs. Ixxii. 6). So in Prov. xxvii. 25, 
the word translated *‘hay” means the first 
shoots of the grass ; and the whole passage 
might better be rendered, “The grass appear- 
eth, and the green herb showeth itself, and the 
plants of the mountains are gathered.” And j 
in Isa. XV. 6 hay is put for grass, and grass is 
put for the ^een herb. The tenderness of | 
grass, the rapidity of its growth, and the early 
period at which it is cut down and consumed, 
afford the sacred writers some striking and 
beautiful illustrations (Ps. ciii. 15; Isa. xl. 6; 
Jas. i. 11). (See Grass, Mowing.) 

. HAZA'EL— vision of God (1 Ki. xix. 15) — 
an officer in the court of Syria, whom Elijah j 
was commanded to anoint as successor to Ben- 
liadad, and at the same time to anoint Jehu to 
be king of Israel. Several years afterwards, 
Benhadad, residing at Damascus and being 
tid^en sick, instructed Hazael to take a princely i 
present to the prophet Elisha, and consult him I 
^ to the issue of his sickness. The prophet 
informed Hazael that his royal master’s disease 
would not prove mortal, but still that ho would 
not live; and he proceeded to predict the 
elevation of Hazael to the throne of Syria, and 
a series of the most horrible cruelties of -wliich 
he would be guilty towards the children of 
Israel. Hazael expressed the utmost abhor- , 
rence of such conduct ; but the very next day 
he stifled Benhadad to death, took the throne, 
and in process of time perpetrated all the bar- 
barities that the prophet had described (2 Ki. 
X. 32, 33; xii. 17, 18; xiii. 3, 7, 22; 2 Chr. 
xxiv. 23). 

HAZAR, HAZER, or HAZOR— a word 
meaning village, or an open place rudely for- 
tified — ^is often found in the Old Testament, 
belonrfng especially to the territory of .Judah 
and Simeon. (See Hazob.) Hazar is often 
joined to other words — as names of places. 

Hazab-addab — villageof beauty {^yim.yixxiv. 
4) — a place on the southern boundary of the 
count]^, called Adar in Josh. xv. 3. 

Hazar-ENAN — village of fountains (Num. j 
xxsdv. 9) — on the north-eastern boundary, and 
supposed by Porter to be a place between 
Damascus and Palmyra* 

Hazar-gaddah— 2 ;i/ht</c of kids or of fortune 
^osh. XV, 27) — in the southern district of 
Juda^ 

Hazab-HATTICON— village (Ezek. xlvii. 
16)— on the borders of the Hainan. (See 
Haurak.) 

Hazabmaveth— of death (Gen. x. 26) 
— ^the third son of Joktan. The word is yet 
found in the Arabian name of Hadramaut. 
(See Palgrave’s Arabia.) 

Hazab-shual — viUage of foxes (Josh. xv. 28) 
—a place usually mentioned along with Beer- 
sheba. 

Hazab-susah— or plural, BVsm---vUlage of 
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horses (J osh. xix. 6 ; 1 Chr. iv. 31). This placA, 
which was mven to Simeon in the south, is not 
identified, but its mention along with Beth- 
marcaboth— /wMse of chariots — suggests that it 
may have been one of the stations or depots 
between Palestine and Egypt, by which the 
merchandise i)assing between the two countries 
was transported. 

HAZEL (Gen. xxx. 37). It is supiiosed that 
the almond tree is intended in this x>Assage. 
The original word is susceiitible of this render- 
ing, or it may mean any tree that iiroduces 
nuts. 

HAZERIM — villages. In Dent. ii. 23 the 
phrase rendered, “the Avims which dwelt in 
Hazerim,” should be, “the Avim which dwelt 
in villages.” 

HAZEROTH — villages (Num. xi. 35) — a 
station in the desert, not yet fully identified, 
though some find it in Hudhera, west of the 
gulf of Akaba. 

HAZEZON-TAMAR. (See Engedi.) 

HAZOR ( J osh. xi. 10) — a capital city of the 
Canaanites, where J abin dwelt, and which was 
subdued and burnt by Joshua (Josh. xi. 1-13). 
It was, however, rebuilt, and governed by a 
king of the same name, whose army was routed 
by Barak ( J udg. iv. 2-lG). It was fortified by 
Solomon (1 Ki. ix. 15) ; and in the general 
invasion of the country by Tiglath-pileser, it fell 
into his hands (2 ICi. xv. 20), and its inhabitant-s 
were carried into Assyria. It may be repre- 
sented by Tell-Khuraibeh. There is a remark* 
able iirophecy respecting Hazor in Jer. xlix. 
28-33, and the connection shows it to have been 
a place of great importance. Twt> towns of this 
name lay in the south of Judah. (See Town.) 

HEAD. The word is a contraction of the 
participle heaved, and signifies what is lifted up 
or exalted. Besides its ordinary meaning, it 
has various figurative acceptations in Scripture. 
The crown was worn ujion the head — it was 
anointed with oil— or it was strewn with ashes 
in token of grief. Head ine.ins also chief, prin- 
cipal, or ruler. Christ is Head of the church, 
man is head of the woman. “The head,” or 
capital, “of Syria is Damascus.” (See Ashes, 
Baldness, Clothes, Hair, Hands, Horn.) 

HEAL (Eccl. iii. 3), HEATJNG (Mai. iv. 
2), HEALTH (Gen. xliii. 28). I’c heal all 
manner of sickness and dis(*ases by the word of 
his own power was the divine prerogative of 
our- Redeemer (Matt. iv. 23), and the power to 
heal was among the gifts conferred on his early 
apostles (1 Cor. xii. 28). The various figurative 
uses of these words are sufficiently explained 
by their connection. 

HEAP. (See Stone.) 

HEART (Acts xvi. 14)— the seat of the 
affections, desires, and motives; though, as it 
is often emxih^yed by the sacred wnters, it 
embraces all the jiowers and faculties of man 
as a moral, intellectual, and accountable being 
(Matt. xv. 19). Thus, when God is said to 
shine into the hearts oi men, to give the light 
of the knowledge of his glory in the face of 
Jesus Christ (2 Cor, iv. 6), the term is used in. 

I an ovibsged sense, and the whole passage 
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teaches ua that God causes the understandings 
of men to be enlightened or informed by the 
Holy Spirit in the knowledge of his glory as it 
is made known in J esus Christ ; and that the 
will and affections thus come under the influence 
of spiritual knowledge, and the soul is trans- 
formed into the divine image. 

The rjrojphet says, “The heart is deceitful 
above ail things, and de8])erately wicked ; who 
can know it?” (Jer. xvii. 9.) And, as if in 
reply to this emphatic question, God imme- 
diately declares his i>rerogative, “ I the Lord 
search the heart ; I try the reins ” (r. 10). 

HEAliTH (Gen. xviii. G). On the hearth 
the fire was kindled, and bread required in 
haste was rapidly cooked and fired upon it. 
^J'he floor being sufficiently heated, was swei)t-— 
the fire being shoved to a side — the bread was 
laid upon it, and covered up with the glowing 
ashes. (See Bakk, Bread, Ovens.) 

HEATH (Jer. xvii. G)— a idant peculiar to 
wild and barren wastes. It is used in some 
couhtJ^*ies as fuel, and also to stuff l>eds and 
thatch jFiftouses. Its place in the desert, in 
parched an^l uncultivated ground, is alluded 
to in the abowe passage, and makes but a part 
of the beautifuu figiire l)y which the opposite 
conditions of t’he righteous and wicked are 
illustrate. But» the juniper may be the plant 
intended (Jer. x vii. 5-8). The same word is 
used, Jer. xlviii. ,G; and whether it denotes in 
this jmssage the j'daiit, or some blasted naked 
tree, or an animal <^>f the desei-t, the idea con- 
veyed is the 8aAue~-viz., that the Moabites 
should seek the solitude of the desert b) elude 
the pursuit r/>f their enemies. Tlie Seventy 
make it in tbiis place the wild ass. 

HEATH/ EN (Ps. ii. 1). This tenn is applied 
by the sacAed writers sometimes to unbelievers 
(Jer. X. /25), but generally in the same sense 
with G.Gntiles. In modern times it denotes all 
those ' who are without the knowledge of the 
(gospel, and (jmbraces three-f(nii*ths of the 
J^uman race. (See (Jentile, Greece.) 

^ HEAVEN" — what is heaved up or high (Gen. 
xlix. 25), and represents fmir different Hebrew 
terms. The J ew’s seem to have considered the 
region of the air, dew, clouds, and wind as the 
hi^ heaven (Jod xxxv. II) ; the place which 
the heavenly bodies occupied as the second 
heaven ; and the pla(;o where God. and Christ, 
and angels dwell, as the third neaven, and 
invisible to mortal eyes (2 Cor. xii. 2, 4). 

The opinion has always prevailed among 
.lews and Christians, Greeks and Romans, and 
seems to be fully confirmed by the Scriptures 
(Luke i. 19), that there is a place in the uni- 
verse where God’s presence is made manifest 
bv some visible disi)lay of his transcendent 
glory in the presence of the holy company that 
are admitted to dwell there. To such a place 
I’aul was admitted (2 Cor. xii. 2), and thither 
Jesus ascended (Luke xxiv. 61; Eph. iv. 10; 
Heb, viii. 1) ; and there he now sits upon his 
throne (Heb. x. 12) as king of Zion, and there 
h© continually officiates as our advocate and 
intercessor (Heb. ix. 15, 24-2$) ; there is his 
El^ther^s house, in which ore many mansions 
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prepared for Christ’s friends and followers to 
inhabit when the earthly house of this taber- 
nacle shall be dissolved; and there will be 
gathered together, in one blessed indissoluble 
society, all the redeemed of the Lord, out of 
eve^ kingdom, and people, and tongue, and 
nation, whose endless and rajiturous employ- 
ment it will be to admire and adore the riches 
of the divine grace and glory. No effects of 
sin will be found in heaven. No curse is there, 
and life immortal is the happy privilege of all 
its population. The redeemed are clothed in 
perfect holiness, and enjoy unending felicity, 
Jesus is there, the object of corporeal vision — 
gladdening the sight and filling the bosoms of 
countless myriads. They serve God — every 
spirit rejoices in obedience — ^the mind has on it 
no cloud and the heart no stain ; and the body, 
raised from the grave and etherealized by tne 
power of God, feels no longer the menace of 
<lisease or the weakness of age, the exhaustion 
of effort or the pang of death. The gift of God 
is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Ix)rd. 

The heaven of heavens (2 Chr. vi. 18) is the 
highest heaven, as the song of sonM is the 
most excellent song; the God of gods or the 
Lord of lords, the greatest of gods or the 
supreme of lords. 

The third heaven (2 Cor. xii. 2) is the same 
as the highest heaven, and both are used to 
express the idea of the liighest exaltation and 
glory (Luke ii. 15)— that is, God dwells not 
only in heaven, but above the heavens, in the 
third or very highest heaven. The rabbins 
and the Mohammedans make seven heavens, 
(Comp. 2 Cor. xii. 2; Eph. iv. 10; Heb. vii. 25.) 

Heaven, kingdom of. (See Kingdom.) 

HEAVE OFFERING. (See Offering.) 

HEBER (Judg. iv. 17-21) was of the family 
of Jethro, and was distinguished as the husband 
of Jael, who killed Sisera. Six persons of this 
name are found in the Old Testament. (Sea 
Ebeb, Hebrews.) 

HEBREWS (Gen. xiv. 13). This term 
used to denote the people descended from 
Abraham. The derivation of it is either from 
Heber, one of the ancestors of Abraham, or 
from the Hebrew word Eber, whicli signifies 
from the other side, Abraham w^as named 
Abraham haihri^ Abraham the passenger, or 
Abraham the emigrant, as he had emierrated 
from Mesopotamia. The people who ai-e known 
by the name Hebrews came “from the other 
side,” as wc say of a foreigner that he is from 
l>eyond seas ; and hence the Canaanites might 
very naturally call them Hebrews, or people 
from the other side. They were not called 
Jews until a much later period of their liistory ; 
and this name was derived from Judah. Jew 
is a corruption of J udahitv, one of the tribes of 
Judah. Hebrew was the ordinary or political 
name ; Israel was the internal or religious 
designation. 

In the present article we can give but a very 
general outline of the history of this extra- 
ordinary i)eople. 

1. T}veir Ongin , — A man of wealth, wisdom, 
and integrity was selected by God to be tll9 
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fathidr aittd fotiiider of the Hebrew nation, and 
was favoured with many visions and revela- 
^oiffl, promises and covenants, aU tending to 
show Him the greatness and glory of his pos- 
terity. Among other things, he was told that 
his descendants should be very numerous, be 
taken into peculiar relation by God to himself, 
and should subdue and possess a most fertile 
and beautiful country. (See Abraham.) About 
200 years after Abraham was appointed to this 
distinction, we find Joseph, his great-grandson, 
holding one of the principal offi ces in the govern- 
ment of Eg3rpt ; and by a train of remarkable 
providences, his father Jacob, together with 
his eleven brethren, also became inhabitants of 
that country. (See Egypt, Joseph, Moses.) 

TJj) to this period they had lived under a 
patriarchal form of government, some traces 
of which remained through succeeding ages 
(see Patriarchs) ; but during their eventful 
jotiniey from Eg^t God established a govern- i 
m'ent for them, ^e elements or grand pnnciples 
of which are found in the law of the ten com- 
mandhients, promulgated from mount Sinai. 
This perfect and admirable constitution or 
code, embracing, as it did, all that pertains 
tb the civil as well as the religious rignts and 
obligations of the people, was formed by God 
himself, and by him administered, as en^hati- 
cally lawgiver, judge, and king of Israel; 
and hence it is called a theocracy. This theo- 
cratic form of government, under various 
modifications, existed even to the coming of 
the Messiah. The Jev/ish kings were mere 
viceroys, bound to govern by certain laws, and 
fearfully punished for disobedience. They 
were raised up and displaced by the immediate 
and frequently visible direction of God (Hos. 
aiii. 11), they were subject to his authority 
(Deut, xvii. 14-20), and the prophets in their 
long and glorious succession were appointed to 
maintain the intercourse between God and his 
peculiar people, and to reprove and rebuke the 
kin^ of Judah and Israel for all their rebellion 
a^inst him. Hence it is justly inferred that 
the shocks and revolutions in the Jewish 
government, however it might interrupt or 
modify, never destroyed the theocratic relation 
subsisting between God and the seed of Abra- 
ham, until the light of the glorious Gospel 
arose, and salvation for all, Jews and Gentiles, 
was proclaimed through the blood of Christ. 
(See Canaan. ) During their earlier occupancy 
m Canaan the land was subdivided ; each family 
had* its own allotted portion of the soil and 
tatritoiy. There were probably 15,000,000 
abTes in Canaan, and every Israelite able to 
catty arms might have about 20 acres set apart 
to hun as his own possession. Quatuor jugera. 
ot 4 acres, was the Roman phrase for a rural 
csbmpetence in the best days of the common- 
wbafth, and at an earlier period only 2 acres 
were given to the soldier. But the Hebrew 
yemhaory had a more ample patrimony than 
the boasted liberality of Rome could afford. 

2. Their Mdigion. — ^It was evidently the 
of God that the Hebrews should be 
separated and distinguished from all 
318 
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other nations, and to this end their religion 
and laws were most wisely adapted; and, 
besides this, the rites and ceremonies which 
they were required to observe were of the most 
significant import, and perfectly fitted to 
engage the attention of such a people. There 
was a body of men set apart, to whom was com- 
mitted all matters relating to religion and law, 
which, under this singular government, were 
one and the same thing. To these persons, who 
officiated as priests, judges, and a board of 
health, &c. , was allowed one-tenth of all the pro- 
duce of the land. The Levites, as the sacred 
tribe, had a portion of the lands assigned them, 
with forty-eight cities, and thus formed d con- 
necting link between the priests and the culti- 
vators of the soil. Commerce was necessarily 
very limited, as, by tlie very nature of their 
institutions, all connection with other nations 
and societies was in a ^eat measure made 
impracticable. And yet the feasts and festivals 
wmch were periodically celebrated, and 
the most important of which the whol^ liation 
was required to attend in a body, effectually 
preserved their social character, and habits. 
(See Feasts.) This constitutien and these 
laws were given chiefly at or mount Sinai. 
And thus, in the wastes of Arabia, and Ion" 
before any lawgiver arose of ,vhich the world 
has now any knowledge, a system of laws and 
a form of government were prescribed for the 
children of Israel which has ijeen the wonder 
of succeeding ages, and has ex grted a boundless 
influence on the minds and ii stitutions of all 
succeeding generations of mahki 
3. Thar Political History. — Aft. ^ forty years’ 
continuance in the wilderness, during which 
time every individual but two of thi> race that 
left Egypt had died, and given plact to their 
children, they were brou^t into the land of 
Canaan. After the death of Joshu<, , the 
administration of the government was c ->tn- 
mitted to a body of men called “judges, v 
This was a species of dictatorship ; and it would 
seem that these judges were appointed only 
for extraordinary occasions ana for specific 
puri^oses (Judg. iii. 8-10, 14, 15; vi, 33, 36). 
Their power, however, was very ^reat, (Jud^. 
viii.) Of these rulers there were in all fifteen 
from Othniel to Samuel, in whose time the 
government was changed.* (See Judges.) When 
the Hebrews had fallen into idolatrous prac- 
tices, God suffered their enemies to^ prevail 
against them ; and as they came to be involved 
in wars with the neighbouring nations, they 
felt the necessity of a military leader, or some 
more efficient government ; and they asked for 
a king. Saul was given to them in this rela- 
tion; but, though victorious in many battles, 
he displeased God, and David, the^ son of 
J esse, was anointed to the throne in his place. 
Under his reign Jerusalem was adorned and 
fortified, and made the seat of government; 
the empire was greatly extended, and the 
prospects of the nation were never more 
glorious. He was succeeded by his son Solo- 
mon, whose reign forms the mofet splefidid 
period of the J ewish history, and it was dis- 
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tkigtiished by the erection of the temple at 
Jerusalem. His costlv paUce and magni- 
ficent court could not be maintained without 
h^vy contributions from the people; and 
upon his death, and the succession of his son 
Rehobbam, they demanded some relief from 
these heavy burdens. I'his being refused in a 
vejry offensive manner, ten of the twelve tribes 
revolted under J eroboam, and were called the 
“kingdom of Israel.” Judah and Benjamin 
adhered to Rehoboam, and were called the 
“kingdom of Judah.” The subjects of the 
kingdom of Judah were probably called Jews 
from this time till the kingdom of Israel, as 
such, was destroyed; and then the word Jews 
became the common name for all the descen- 
dants of J acob. After a series of wars between 
Judah and Israel, and between them and other 
nations, for a period of two hundred and fifty 
years, the kingdom of Israel was at length 
subverted, the territory fell into the hands of j 
strangers, and the people of the ten revolted 
tribes which composed it were carried captive 
into Ass 3 rria, never as a body to return, 
(2 Kin^ xvii.) Tlie kingdom of Judah, too, 
soon after met a similar fate, her peojile being 
carried into Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Seventy long years of bondage passed away 
before aiw relief came to them; but Cyrus, 
king of Bersia, subdued Babylon, and per- 
mitted the Jews, then in captivity, to return 
to their country; but they went back with 
not a few foreign customs and dogmas 
with which they had become familiar in 
the time of their exile. The lofty aspira- 
tion, the simple piety, and pure morality of 
their better aays, were not with them; the 
subtle and self-righteous Pharisee, and worldly- 
minded Sadducee, and a variety of other sects, 
sprang up; and error, corruption, and super- 
stition prevailed in every form. Our informa- 
tion concerning this period of Jewish history is 
derived chiefly from Josephus and the books of 
the Maccabees. (See Babylon, Persia.) 

The kingdom never reached its former 
glory. While Nehemiah lived, indeed, the 
nation continued to prosper ; but soon after his 
death the country ceased to be considered a 
distinct portion of the Persian empire, and was 
joined to the province of Syria. The direct 
management of civil affairs was committed to 
the priests ; but these were appointed to their 
high oflnice by the Syrian governors. This was 
diametrically oiiposed to the ordinances of the 
Jewish state, and was most pernicious in its 
results. The people, indeed, remained faithful 
to the Persian government till the close of its 
existence, and were on this account permitted 
to live at peace with their neighbours. But 
the offioe of the high priesthood, being at the 
dispos^ of the S 3 rrian viceroys, now became 
the object of worldly ambition, and was sought 
after ^efly by those means which are most 
efficacious with worldly rulers. Four high 
priests — Jeshua, J oachim, Eliashib, and J oiada 
— ^had held the sacred office, and been removed 
^ dei^th from it, since the return from Babylon. 
Johwian now succeeded bis father, Joiada, in 
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the pontificate. But Joshua, another son of 
Joiada, had received the appointment from 
Bagoses, governor of Syria; and hence he 
demanded the office from his brother. Johanan 
refused, and slew Joshua in the inner court of 
the temple, where he had made the offensive 
demand. For this insult to his authority 
Bagoses censured the Jews severely, upbraided 
them with polluting the temple by an act of 
murder, and imposed a tax upon all the lambs 
offered in sacrifice, which was exacted till the 
recall of Bagoses, about seven years afterwards. 

J addua, son of J ohanan, the next high priest, 
did much to advance and maintain the moral 
and social improvement of the people. In hk 
time the Samaritans, who had long been denied 
access to the temple of Jerusalem, built a 
temple for themselves on mount G^rizim. 
This increased the enmity which already 
existed between the Jews and Samaritans, and 
led to that entire alienation which was after- 
wards displayed. Soon after this the Persian 
government was overturned by Alexander the 
Great, and Israel was brought under the sway 
of the Macedonians. The high priest is said to 
have won the favour of Alexander by showing 
him the prophecies of Daniel concerning his 
rapid and extensive victories (Dan. viii. 7; xi 3); 
and hence the people of Judea were permitted 
to enjoy their peculiar national privileges, and 
were freed from taxes every seventh year. 
But the Samaritans were compelled to retire 
to Shechem, between mount Ebal and Gerizim, 
and Samaria was re-peopled by a colony of 
Macedonians. 

After Alexander’s death, his dominions being 
divided among his four generals, the province 
of Syria, embracing Palestine, fell to tne lot of 
Laomedon. J udea, soon after this, came into 
the hands of Ptolemy Lagus, king of Egypt, 
and many of the people were sent thither as 
colonists, which accounts for the number of 
Jews which afterwards abounded in Alex- 
andria, Lybia, Cyrene, and other places. 
Jaddua, the high priest, was succeeded by 
Onias, and he by Simon the J ust, during the 
reign of Ptolemy. Simon repaired and fortified 
the city and temple, and is said to have also 
completed the Old Testament canon, by adding 
the writings of Ezra and Nehemiah, tne books 
of Chronicles and Esther, and the prophecies 
of Malachi. Under the Egyptian kings the 
Jews enjoyed prosperity for a considerable 
time. The days of Antiochus IV. are remark- 
able as a period of dreadful calamities to the 
Jewish people. Having taken offence at thew 
conduct in the dispute between Jason and his 
brother jMenelaus ab(.>ut the priesthood, he 
came upon them with tremendous violence. 
For throe days the city of Jerusalem was ^ven 
up to the rage of a brutal soldiery. Four 
thousand of the people were slain, ana as many 
more sold into slavery. Menelaus led the 
impious king into the temple, whence he carried 
off 1,800 talents of silver and gold; and, to 
crown all, the relirious feelings of Israel were 
outraged, and the God of all tne earth insulted, 
by the sacrifice of a lai^ge swine upon the altar 
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df burnt offering. Leaving Menelaus in the 
ponldficate, Antiochus Epipkanes (the illustn- 
ous) returned to Antioch. 

About a year after this he was compelled by 
the Romans to desist from another attack upon 
Egypt, and took the opportunity as he returned 
of venting his rage on the defenceless Jews. 
Jerusalem was assaulted by i^oUonius, the 
leader of the Syrian army, on Sabbath, while 
the inhabitants were engaged in divine worship. 
Multitudes were slain, 10,000 were sent into 
captivity, and the city was plundered, set on 
fire, and its walls destroyed. The services of 
the temple were discontinued, the daily sacri- 
fices ceased, and the city of Jerusalem was 
nearly left desolate (b. o. 168). Subsequently 
the statue of Jupiter Xenius was received by 
the Samaritans into the temple on mount 
Gerizim; and the “holy and beautiful house” 
of Jehovah on mount Moriah was dedicated to 
Jupiter, and the sacred courts were defiled 

Oi^he very reading of the law of God was lu’o- 
hibited, and eveiy copy of the sacred volume 
demanded from the devoted servants of the 
Most High. This edict was disobeyed, and 
Antiochus inflicted on all recusants the 
most cruel tortures and agonizing deaths to 
which men could be subjected. But even in 
these circumstances there were men of faith 
who defied the monster and his cruelties, and 
died triumphantly, in the assurance that God 
would avenge his i3eople, and that speedily. 

Nor was it long till deliverance was brought 
to the suffering Hebrews, by the hands of 
Mattathias and his sons, generally styled the 
Maccabees. They were descendants of Aaron, 
by his son Eleazar, and were at this time a 
family of some note and influence in their city, 
Modin. Mattathias refused to apostatize at 
tlie mandate of the king’s commissioner ; and 
in a burst of virtuous indignation, slew one of 
his countrymen who was about to obey the 
idolatrous command. This was the turning 
point of Jewish misery. The standard of re- 
sistance was raised, the sons* of Mattathias 
and many of the people gathered round it, 
slew the commissioner and his attendants on 
the spot, organized themselves and numbers 
who daily joined them into a regular army, 
and ceased not their noble patriotic exertions 
tiU Judea had been freed from the tyrant of 
Syria, and their civil and religious liberties to 
a great extent restored. At the end of the 
first year of the revolt Mattathias died, and 
the command devolved upon Judas, surnamed 
Maccabeus. The young leader, with his small 
but resolute aiiny, routed the forces of Anti- 
ochus in several engagements, slew thousands 
of the Syrians, gained possession of the city 
and temple of Jerusalem, purified them from 
every vestige of heathenism, and restored the 
daily sacrifice and the services of the temple, 
after they had been interrupted for a period of 
three years. About this time Antiochus died 
In Persia, and is said to have confessed that 

* John, Simon, Jndas, Eleazar, and Jonathan. 
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he was smitten by the hand of God for his 
cruelties to the chosen people. 

Judas Maccabeus was then recognized as 
governor of Judea in the year 163 B.a The 
reign of the Asmonean* i>riiice3 was by no 
means one of peace. The disloyalty of some 
of their own countrymen, the ambitious in- 
trigues of the Syrians, and the interf^ence 
of neighbouring powers, kept the nation in 
almost perpetual turmoil. After Judas, the 
most distinguished of these princes, were Jona- 
than and Simon, the brothers of Judas, who 
completed “the freedom of Jerusalem,” and 
did much to strengthen and imj)rove the king- 
dom; John Hyreanus, son of Simon, who, by 
a series of successful wars with the Syrians, 
Samaritans, and Idumeans, so enriched the 
nation and confirmed his government that 
the kingdom reached a degree of iirosperity 
unknown since the return from Babylon; 
Alexander Jannaeus, against whom the nation 
revolted, and kept up hostilities for nine years, 
in which conflict 50,000 persons perished^ and 
Aristobulus, under whom, after various vicissi- 
tudes of misfortune, Jerusalem was taken by 
Pompey, and the Jews made tributary to 
Rome. Thus ended the Asmonean dynasty, 
after a subsistence of one hundred and twenty- 
six years, when it made way for the Idumean 
princes. 

Herod the Great, son of Antipater of Idumea, 
now acquired the kingdom through the influ- 
ence of Mark Antony, and was the first Gentile 
who filled the Jewish throne. The sceptre was 
now about to depart from Judah. The birth 
of Messiah was at hand. Herod was great in 
ambition, and, as the result of this, in jealousy, 
cruelty, and prodigality. Every one who 
could possibly be suspected of aspiring to the 
throne was imt to death. Ho rebuilt and 
adorned the temi)le at immense labour and 
expense, and undei*took and completed many 
other public works. When the i)Ovver of 
Antony declined in Romo, he sought and 
found favour with Octavius, the first Caesar 
Augustus, and by liis assistance enlarged tho 
bounds of his kingdom, till the whole country 
from Dan to Beersheba, and much beyond 
J ordan, was added to his dominions. 

But the advent of a greater than Herod was 
at hand. In the thirty-second year of his reign 
was bom John the Baptist, the forerunner 
of the Messiah, who had been long expected 
by the pious Hebrews, and was needed by tho 
entire world; and six months afterwards tho 
Saviour ajjpeared in Bethlehem of Judea. 

The reign of Herod terminated in the first 

ear of our Saviour’s life, and he divided his 

ingdom by will among his three sons, Arche- 
laus, Antipas, and Philip. In a little more 
than forty years, however, this dynasty came 
to an end, Judea sunk to a minor province, 
and thenceforward governors wei*e sent from 
Rome until the destruction of their once holv 
and beautiful city, Jerusalem. After this 
mournful event the Jews remained subject to 

* Asmonean, from Asmoneus, the great-grandfather 
of Mattathias. 
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the Boman goyemment until Adrian became upon it. The Mishna (which word means 
emperor of Kome, a.d, 76, when they rebelled, rmetUion) contains the oral law, or traditions 
and were entirely dispersed, and so remain to of the Jews, and was compiled by Babbi 
this day. J udah the holy, about the micMe of the second 

lAJtemtme of the J em —Their inspired litera- centu^. 
ture is found in the Old Testament, and no 1. The first part is entitled Zeraim (of 
nation can boast of so sacred a treasure. 'Take seeds), and treats of agriculture and the laws 
it as mere literature, it has no eqiml in the relating to it. 

simplicity of its prose and sublimi^ of its 2. The second is called Moed (of festivalsk 
poetry, the freshness of its descriptions, the and treats of the observance of the SabWth 
raciness. of its annals, and the ardour of its and other holidays. 

devotion. It has claims far surpassing that of 3. The third is called Nashim (of women), 
civilized antiquity. It is the composition of and treats of the ceremonies of marriage and 
many writers of many ages and countries, divorce, and of other matters relative to the 
Some sections of it were composed in Arabia, intercourse between the sexes, 
and others in the dungeons of Rome. Some 4. The fourth is called Nezikin (of damages), 
portions of it were written in the times of the and treats of the laws regulating the conduct 
I^haraohs, and others in the era of the Caesars, of men in civilized communities, and of the 
It tells of expeditions prior to those of Jason punishment due to their infraction, 
and the Argonauts. It describes national ad- 5. The fifth is called Kodashim (of things 
ventures long before Achilles and Troy. Its holy), and treats of offerings, 
ethical system precedes Thales and Pythagoras. 6. The sixth is called Tahoroth (of purifica- 
Its muse was vocal before Orpheus or Hesiod. . tions), and treats of the mode in which persons 
Above all, it is the accredited revelation of the and things become unclean, and of the cere- 
true and merciful J ehovah, able to make “ wise monies to be observed in their purification, 
unto salvation, by faith that is in Christ Jesus.” The reasons for this order, as laid down by 
There is nothing about the Bible which is not Maimonides in his preface to the Talmud, are 
hallowed. Its structure, its style, the life of as follows:— The work commences with the 
its authors, — the contents of its history, the laws respecting agriculture, because on this 
figures and allusions of its poetry, the gorgeous depends the very existence of man, who with-^ 
scenes and visions of its prophecies, — the out food would not be able to serve the Loird. 
examples it records, and the acts of glowing These are succeeded by the laws relative to 
devotion which it has narrated, — its gradual festivals, because that is the order observed in 
formation into one canonical book, its wonder- the Bible (Lev. xxv. 5, 6). For the same 
ful preservation in manuscripts, its early yer- reason the part which treats of the rights^ of 
sions and modem translations, its various women is made to precede the laws concerning 
editions and its first printed copies, — the re- damages (see Exod. xxi. 7, 12). The four first 
marks of good men on its reli^on, and of Sedarim are thus made to include those 
learned men on its literature,— its reception subjects which are chiefly treated of in the book 
among barbarous tribes, and the effect which of Exodus, and the remaining two are oocu- 
it has produced, — all tnat has been written pied with the matter discussed in Leviticus, 
about it and upon it, collated texts, biblical The six parts of the Mishna are each divided 
grammars, dictionaries and concordances, eru- into treatises or books, these again into 
dite comments, practical remarks, pious reflec- chapters, and the latter into single decisions, 
tions j— all is sacred, all is venerated by the Nothing can appear more striking than the 
sanctified scholar ; for it refines the heart aa effects produced upon the world at large by 
well as delights the imagination. The Hebrew the opinions and events which originated 
language, too, cognate with the northern and among the Jewish people. A pastoral family, 
rougher Aramaic and the southern and more neither so numerous, so warlike, nor so well 
pobshed Arabic, has a freshness, simplicity, instructed in the arts of civilized life, as many 
and energy about it which belong to few others in the same quarter of the globe, grad- 
modem tongues. It is all nature and fire — ually increased into a powerful community, 
pure in Moses, refined in David, but somewhat became distinguished by a system of doctrines 
tainted in the period of Malachi. In antiquity, and usages different from those of all the sur- 
it is the tongue of Adam ; in sanctity, the rounding tribes ; retaining it, too, £^id the 
tona^e of God. numerous changes of fortune to which they 

The literature of the Hebrews, not contained were subjected, and finally impressing its 
in Scripture, is of a very different character, leading principles upon the most enlightened 
Some of it is learned, but muchv of it is only nations of Asia and of Europe. At a remote 
laborious trifling. Many of the rabbis, such era Abraham crosses the Euphrates, a solitary 
as the Masorets, busied themselves with the traveller, not knowing whither he went, but 
text of Scripture ; others in the middle ages obeying a divine voice, which called him &om 
wrote ^ammars, lexicons, and commentaries, among idolaters to become the father of a new 
The principal schools of learning were at people and of a purer faith, at a distance from 
Tibenas ana Babylon. The great repository of nis native country. His mndson Jacob, a 
Jewish learning IS the Talmud. This consists “Syrian ready to perish,” goes down into 
of two parts, the Mishna and the Gemara, — Egjrpt with a few individuals, where his de- 
the one is the text, and the other the comment scendants, although evil entreated and afflicted, 
Y 321 
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became a “nation, great, mighty, and popu- i 
Ions,’* and whence they were delivered by the | 
special inte^sition of Heaven. In prosperity 
and adversity they are stiU the objects of the 
same vigilant providence which has reserved 
them for a great purpose to be accomplished | 
in the latter days ; while the Israelites them- ! 
sdves, as if conscious that their election was to 
be crowned with momentous results, still kept 
their thoughts fixed on Palestine, as the theatre 
of their glory, not less than as the possession of ! 
their tribes. 

At one period they are in bondage, the yic- 
tima of a relentless tyranny, and menaced with 
complete extirpation ; but the hope of enjoying 
the land promised to their fathers never ceased 
to animate their hearts ; for they trusted that 
God would surely visit them in the house of 
their affliction, and, in his appointed time, 
carry them into the inheritance of peace ana 
rest. At a later epoch they are swept away as 
captives by the hands of idolaters, who used 
air the motives which spring from fear and 
from interest to secure their compliance with 
a foreign worship; but, rejecting all such in- 
ducements, they still continued a separate 
people, steadily resisting the operation of those 
causes which, in almost every other instance, 
have been found sufficient to melt down a 
vancjuished horde into the population and 
habits of their masters. At length they appear 
as the instruments of a dispensation which em- 
braces the dearest interests of all the sons of 
Adam; and which, in happier circumstances 
than ever fell to their own lot, has already 

S odified and greatly exalted the character, 
le institutions, and the prospects of the most 
improved portion of mankind in both hemi- 
spheres of the globe. 

Connected with Christianity, indeed, the 
history of the Hebrews rises before the reflect- 
mg mind in a very singular point of view ; for, 
in opposition to their own wishes, they laid 
the foundation of a religion which has not 
only superseded their peculiar rites, but is 
rapidly advancing towards that universal ac- 
^ptation which they were wont to anticijiate 
in favour of their own ancient law. In spite 
of themselves, they have been as the little 
leaven which was destined to leaven the whole 
lump ; and in perfonning this office, they have 
proceeded with nearly the same absence of 
mtentioti and consciousness as the latent prin- 
ciple of fermentation, to which the metaphor 
quoted bears allusion ; they aimed at one thing, 
and have accomplished another : but while we 
compare the means with the ends, whether in 
their physical or moral relations, it must be 
admitted that we therein examine one of the 
most remarkable events recorded in the annals 
of the human race. (See Canaan, Captivity, 
Jbws, Tribe.) 

Hebrew op the Hebrews (PhiL iii. 6) has 
been supposed by some to denote that the 
inffividnal so called had both a Hebrew father 
and mother; but others take it to mean that 
he WM a Hebrew both by nation and language 
•-whioh many of ^b^r^am’s descendants were 


not —or a Hebrew Jew performing worship !n 
the original Hebrew tongue, and of course 
more truly honourable in a Jew’s eyes than 
one bom out of Judea, and speaking the Greek 
or any other than the Hebrew langiii^e. 

Hebrews, epistle to the. There is prob- 
able evidence that this epistle was written by 
Paul about the year 62-3, in the Greek lan- 
guage, and that it was adiessed to the believ- 
ing Jews of Palestine. 

This important portion of the NewTestament 
is designed to show the divine character and 
offices of the Redeemer, the superiority of the 
Gospel to the law, and the true design and 
import of the Mosaic institutions ; the fortitude 
and perseverance to which the Gospel promises 
were calculated to excite the Hebrew converts, 
and the course of life to which such evan- 

f elical hopes and anticipations should lead, 
t exhibits the divine character of the Re- 
deemer, establishes his infinite superiority to 
Moses as an apostle, and to the Aaronic family 
as a priest. It contrasts the grandeur, the 
efficacy, and the perpetuity of new-covenant 
privileges, worship, and promises, with the 
earthbness, the feebleness, and the temporary 
nature of the figurative economy ; an<l it en- 
forces the awful re^onsibility which attaches 
to the profession of Christianity, by considera- 
tions derived from all that is fittea to elevate 
hope and to give energy to godly fear. It is 
the key to the ritual of Moses, which unlocks 
its most intricate and mysterious, and appar- 
ently trivial, arrangements. It brings to view 
the soul that animated the whole body of ite 
ceremonies, and which gives them all their 
importance ; and by the light it affords, we are 
enabled to enter into the darkest places of that 
extraordinary edifice, to see the wisdom of 
its proportions, and the admirable adaptation 
of all its parts to their design. It was calculated 
to reconcile the Jew to the destruction of his 
temple, the loss of his priesthood, the abolition 
of his sacrifices, the devastation of his country, 
and the extinction of his name; because it 
exhibits a nobler temple, a better priesthood, 
a more perfect sacrifice, a heavenly inheritance, 
and a more durable memorial. 

And there is a regular method in this elabo- 
rate composition. Its special purpose was to 
warn the believing Hebrews against apostasy. 
To attach them still more to Christianity, the 
apostle describes its superior glory : — 

1. Its author is higher than the angels, and 
the angels were the loftiest beings revealed in 
Scripture. J esus is the Son ; they are but tho 
servants, nay, his servants (Heb. i. 6, 13, 14). 
Bnt it may be objected that Jesus was not 
superior to angels, for he was a man. The 
reply of the jmostle is, “Be it so; he became 
man, stooped from his nigh estate, but now he 
is crowned with gloiw ana honour.” 

2. The founder of Christianity was higher 
than Moses. MoseS was a servant; Christ is 
the Son, leading us to a nobler rest tham the 
Hebrews enjoyed in Canaan. 

3. Christ is superior to Aaron^ for his priest- 
hood is after the order of Melchizedec. Aaron 
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had sins of his own to atone for ; Christ had 
none. Aaron’s priesthood offered worthless 
animals, often, for thev had no moral efficacy; 
Jesus presented himself on the altar, and but 
once. One priest after another approached the 
Jewish altar; but Jesus, the one High Priest, 
ever liveth, and hath not left the Holy place 
into which he entered. Each section of the 
epistle is followed up by an appeal against 
apostasy; and the sustaining faith of early 
worthies, honoured by a place in the record 
of Scripture, is rehearsed with multiplied 
examples. 

» The epistle is anonymous, but the weight of 
external evidence is in favour of Paul. Other 
authors have often been named, but the tone, 
doctrine, and illustration, as well as the his- 
torical testimony of the Church, had led the 
majority to Paul as the inspired composer. 
It 18 ascribed to Paul in the early Svriac ver- 
sion, and by Clement in the second century. 
Origen records the strong traditional authority 
in favour of Paul. Eusebius declares that 
fourteen epistles are clearly and decidedly 
Paul’s. Doubts, indeed, seem to have pre- 
vailed in the western church ; but they arose 
from polemical reasons, which have no critical 
weight. Some have ascribed it to Apollos — as 
Luther, Bleek, and others; others— as Ter- 
tullian and Wieseler— to Barnabas. As Origen 
said long ago, the thoughts are Paul’s, but 
the language is another’s ; and that other 
appears from the style to be Luke, the apostle’s 
companion, who may have composed it under 
the apostle’s superintendence. There is no 
reason for supposing that the exhstle was 
written in Hebrew and afterwards translated 
into Greek. 

HEBKON (Niim. xiii. 22)— so called after a 
son of Caleb — was one of the most ancient cities 
of Judea, and was originally called Kirjath- 
arba, or the city of Aiba, from its being the 
residence of a famous ^ant of that name {Josh, 
xiv. 15). Moses calls it Mamre (Gen. xxiii. 19; 
XXXV. 27). It was situated on an eminence less 
than 20 miles south of J erusalem, and nearly 
100 from Nazareth (Luke i. 39), and is still 
known as the flourishing town of Habroun, or 
El-khulil — which means, ‘ ‘ the friend, ” meaning 
Abraham (2 Chr. xx. 7) — and is celebrated for 
the manufacture of glass. 

Hebron is one of the very oldest cities in the 
world. It was built seven years before Zoan 
in Egypt (Num. xiii. 22). 

This frontier town of Palestine, and the 
tapital of the “hill country,” is built of square, 
TJUgh stones, the common limestone, of which 
the mountains around it are composed. The 
houses are usually not above two storeys high, 
covered with flat roofs or domes formed of 
stone, and coated with plaster or cement. 
Many are in a dilapidated state, and unin- 
habited. There are gates, not only at the 
entrance of the city, but in different parts of 
the interior, which are closed at night to inter- 
cept communication between the different dis- 
tnets, and for the better preservation of order. 

The mosque contains the tombs of Abraham, 
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Isaac, and Jacob, with their wives, Sarah, 
Bebecca, and Leab. They are known, on 
Scripture authority, to have been interred in 
Hebron, “in the cave of the field of Machpelah, 
before Mamre, the same is Hebron” (Gen. 
xxiii. 19). The cave was in the end ot the 
“ field before Mamre, which is Hebron.” The 
present city stands on the slope of the hills, as 
well as on the plain ; and the harem, or mosque, 
which stands just at the termination of the 
slope that rises beyond it, is in a position that 
accords well with that of the cemete^ — “in 
the cave at the end of the field before Mamre.” 

Hebron is associated with some of the most 
interesting passages of sacred history. The 
valley of Eshcol (Num. xiii. 24, 25) is supposed 
to have been in its vicinity — and “the vale of 
Hebron” was at one time the residence of 
Jacob (Gen. xxxvii. 14). Abraham’s abode 
was also here (Gen. xiii. 18), and his family 
burying'idace (Gen. xxiii. 2, 3. 19; xxv. 10; 
xlix. 29't^; 1. 12, 13). Upon the conquest of 
Canaan, Hebron was assigned to Caleb as part 
of his portion (Num. xiii. 30-33; xiv. 6, 24; 
Josh. xiv. 0-14), though it was finally a city of 
refuge, and among the x)ossessions of the priests 
(Josh. XX. 7; xxi. 11, 13). Hebron was the 
residence of David until Jerusalem was mode 
the capital (2 Sam. ii. 1 ; v. 4, 9) : but we find it 
among the cities of J udah at tne time of the 
revolt (2 Chr. xi. 10). (For a visit made to the 
mosque by the Prince of Wales, in 1802, see 
Stankij\'i Lectures ou the Jewish Church.) 

HEDGE (Hos. ii. 6). Travellers tell us 
that such hedges as are mentioned in this pas- 
sage are often found in eastern countries at 
this day, and that they are especially useful as 
defences against the incursions of the Arabs on 
horseback. The hedge is sometimes fi^ra- 
tivelv used to denote protection (comp. Job i, 
10; Ps. xxxiv. 7). 

HEIFER (Hos. x. 11). The heifer was 
used in sacrifice on a particular occasion (Num. 
xix. 1-10; comp. Heb. ix. 13, 14), the manner 
and design of which are fully stated in the 
passage cited. The animal to be selected was 
of red colour, and red was the symbol of sin. 
It was then slain, its body burnt without the 
camp, and the ashes iningled mth water were 
sprinkled on the peojde. This was an impres- 
sive sin offering ; and the apostle argues from 
it to show the superior efficacy of the sacrifice 
of Christ. (See M u rder, ) 

The figurative allusions of the sacred writers 
to the wildness, sportiveness, and indocility of 
this animal, especially when well fed, are very 
striking (Jer. xlvi. 20; 1. 11; Hos. iv. 16). In 
Isa. XV. 5 allusion is probably made to the 
lowing of a heifer— a mournful sound that can 
be heard at a great distance : so should the 
lamentation of the Moabites be in the day of 
their visitation. 

HEIR. (See Adoption, Conoubinb, In- 
heritance.) 

HELBON (Ezek. xxvii. 18). This place 
has been usually identified with a Syrian city 
of great opulence and antiquity, C6lel»*atea 
for its wines— Aleppo (or, as the Arabs say, 
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Alep or Halab). But Mr. Forter has made it 
veiy probable that Helbon is a village of the 
same name a few miles from Damascus, and 
still famous for the fineness of its grapes. 
(Bandbook. p. 495). 

HELI (Luke iii, 23)— supposed bv many 
to^ be the father of Joseph, husbancl of the 
Virgin Mary, and by others supposed to be 
the lather of Jacob, father of the Virj^n. 
A third party make Joseph son-in-law of Heli, 
or his aaopted son. 

HELL (Deut. xxxii. 22). This word is the 
representative of the Hebrew sheol and the 
Greek hades, and of another Greek word 
which is also translated hell, but literally 
means “the valley of Hinnom” (2 Chr. xxxiii. 
6), where the most abominable idolatries were 
practised; called also “Topheth” (2 Ki. xxiii. 
10), from toph (a drum), because that instru- 
ment was used tliere to drown the cries of 
victims. Hinnom or Topheth thus became a fit 
emblem of hell. 

Some maintain that hades means neither the 
grave nor the place of punishment, but some 
separate region of incarcerated spirits. In the 
Old Testament sheol is used sixty-six times, 
if Etirst’s Concordance be correct. The older 
philologists derived it from a root signifying 
to ask — “orcus rapax” {Catullus^ 2-28). The 
more modem ones, with more probability, de- 
rive it from a root signifying to be hollow. 
It is, according to Fiirst, Gesenius, Botcher, 
Ewald, and Maurer, an etymon of the same 
family with the Gothic halja, and the German 
hblle, the Anglo-Saxon hal, or halle, and the 
English hell. Its general signification is the 
grave, or, properly, the under world, and some- 
times it denotes the place of wo. Our trans- 
lators have, in thirty instances, rendered it 
•^the grave;” in three instances they have 
rendered it “the pit;” and in the rest, it is 
translated “ hell.” 

It signifies the grave in the following places, 
and they are but a specimen: — Gen. xlii. 38: 
“Ye shall bring down my gray hairs with 
Borrow to (sheol) the grave.” Gray hairs go 
not into the world of spirits. Gen, xliv. 

31 : “The gray hairs of thy servant, our 
father, with sorrow to the grave.” 1 Sam. ii. 
6 ; 1 Ki. ii. 9 : in the two last instances sheol 
Beems to mean the grave, into which the bloody 
corpses of Joab and Shimei should be cast. 
Job xvii. 16 : “ They shall go down to the bars 
of the pit (sheol), where our rest together is in 
the dust.” The second clause explains the 
first. It is probable that our translators used 
the word pit in a literal sense, as synonymous 
with the ^ave. Fs. xlix. 14: “Like sheep 
they are laid in the grave (sheol).” And it is 
adaed, “their beauty shall consume in the 
grave (sheol).” Ps. cxli. 7: “Our bones are 
scattered at the mouth of the ^ave (sheol).” 
Isa. xxxviiL 18: “The grave (sheol) cannot 
thee.” 

sometimes means the place of punish- 
as in Deut. xxxii. 22 1 “a fire is kindled 
in mine anger, which shall bum down to the 
lowei^ hell (sheol).” Does it not point to the 
324 
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f lace “where the fire is never quenched?* 
^s. ix. 17 : “ The wicked shaU be turned into 
heU (sheol), and the nations that forget God.” 
Will any one suppose that this commination 
is so x>ointles3 as to contain no more than an 
assertion that the wicked shall die! Prov, 
xxiii. 14: “Thou shalt beat him with a rod, 
and shalt deliver his soul from hell (sheol).” 
The chastisement of a perverse child keeps 
him from sin, and preserves him from future 
punishment. 

There are also many popular uses of sheol, 
in which it is personified and its qrialities are 
described. It is sheol — world of the dead— the 
region of the Rephaim. “They are dead, they 
shall not live ; they are Rephaim ” (Isa. xxvi. 
14). “ The earth shall cast out her Rephaim ” 
(Isa. xxvi. 19). 

In the New Testament the use of the term 
“ hades ” came from the Septuagint, where it 
in general stands as the representative of sheol. 
A glance at Tromm’s Concordance will show, 
however, a few variations, such as 2 Sam. xxii. 
6, where it is rendered “ death.” The Seventy 
also emidoy hades as the Greek substitute of 
other Hebrew terms. It is used in Isa. xiv. 19, 
in translating the phrase “stones of the pit,” 
where the discourse is of those buried in caves 
and covered with stones. 

What, then, is the meaning of the following 
passages ? — 

Matt. xi. 23 : “ Thou, Capernaum, which art 
exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to 
hell (hades).” Did our Saviour mean to say 
that the perverse rejection of Christian privi- 
leges would expose men to ordinary death or 
departure to the world of shades ? Or did he 
not mean to menace them with the wrath of 
God? Hades, says Olshausen, has here the same 
meaning as gehenna. The opinions of Grotius, 
Wetstein, Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel, Stuart, and 
others, who suppose that this phrase has its 
origin in the lofty situation of the town on a 
hill, or that our Saviour merely threatens 
temporal calamities from the Roman invasion, 
are not worth special refutation. 

Luke xvi. 23: “In hell (hades) he lifted up 
his eyes, being in torments.” What better 
version could be given? Is not hades in this 
place the same as the burning gehenna : “ I am 
tormented in this flame.” 

But great attention is given to Ps. xvi. 10, 
with the Greek quotations in Acts ii. 27, &c. 
A very little attention to the laws of Hebrew 
grammar, and principles of Hebrew poetry 
and parallelism, will at once render plain the 
meaning of this prophecy. The sixteenth 
psalm undoubtedly refers to Messiah. Messiah 
expresses iierfect confidence in his Father. 
Being assured of his own ability to fulfil his 
commission, he was no less assured that the 
Father whom he served would raise him from 
the dead, the law being satisfied and his work 
being concluded. “ My flesh also shall rest in 
hope,” for 

“ Thou wilt not abandon my soul to sheoL 
Nor permit thy Holy One to see corrapfloo.** 
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The two lines form what is usually termed 
a parallelism, the last hemistich echoing the 
sentiment of the former. The words “my 
souP’ mean myself. This mode of speech is 
not confined to the oriental tongues, but may 
be illustrated from the classics. Both Homer 
and Pindar use similar forms of expression. It 
is said of Ulysses by the former, “that he 
chided his heart or himself — KpdSirjv.^^ The 
latter makes the Olympic victor address 
€pL\oi/ ijrapj his beloved soul — himself. The 
Hebrew and Arabic abound in similar in- 
stances. Gesenius and Nordheimer illustrate 
such usages at considerable length. Nouns of 
this nature are used because the Hebrew has 
no intensive or reflexive pronouns. Now, what 
is meant by sheol? It is explained in the 
second clause. It is the place where corrup- 
tion is seen — the region of the dead. So the 
apostles understood it. Though Messiah was 
to die, death’s i)ower over him was to be very 
limited ; he was not to be abandoned to his 
dark dominion; his body was to be so short 
time in the grave as not to suffer the ordinary 
l^rocess of decomposition. 

In the preceding remarks about sheol and 
hades, we do not mean to affirm that they are 
the same with the Hebrew or Greek terms 
usually translated grave or sepulchre. The}^ 
are more gen&i'ic in signification. The usage 
is somewhat the same as in our language. We 
say, A man has gone to his grave ; so said the 
Jews. We do not say, A man has gone to his 
world of spirits, or his other world neither do 
the writers of Scripture. Sheol and hades do 
not mean that narrow bed in which one cor^Dse 
is laid; but in this relation they signify that 
region of darkness and insensibility in which 
all the dead repose. One corpse is lowered 
into its keber — all of them lie in sheol. 

Hades, then, sometimes means the grave, 
or general receptacle of the dead ; sometimes 
the place of punishment; and oftener that 
condition which follows after death, and in 
which the good and bad participate alike — 
that condition in which spirit and body are se- 
parate — a condition only temporary, for Jesus 
at the last day is to brin^ it to a termination. 
Thk condition is occasionally imaged as an 
empire or underworld ; and hades, personified 
^ the king of this dim realm, is to be “cast 
into the lake of fire.” 

^ It is generally easy to see from the connec- 
tion, in any given case, in what sense the word 
is used. Thus, in Ps. ix. 17 ; Matt, xxiii. 
33 ; Mark ix. 43-48 ; 2 Pet. ii. 4, the word hell 
evidently denotes the place of the future and 
everlasting misery of the ungodly, consisting, 
in part at least, in the eternal separation of the 
soul from God, and from the presence of his 
glory, and in the suffering of inconceivable 
anguish and remorse for ever and ever. These 
sufferings are described with all the force and 
vividness which language or imagination can 
supply. 

Hell, gates op (Matt. xvi. 18)— a fi^r- 
ative expression, denoting the power of wicked 
spirits or of death. (See Gate.) 


HELMET. (See Akm, Arms.) 

HEM. (See Fringes.) 

HEMAN. Tlie best known of the name is 
the “singer” (1 Chr. vi. 33), and “the king’s 
seer in the matters of God,” (1 Chr. xxv.) 
He was a Kohathite, and grandson of Samuel 
the prophet. The Heman to whom Ps. 
Ixxxviii. is ascribed may have been a different 
person of the family of Zerah. (See Uarda, 
Ethan.) 

HEMLOCK (Hos. x. 4)-a well-known 
bitter and poisonous herb. The word rendered 
hemlock in the above passage, and in Amos vi, 
12, is elsewhere rendered gall, or wormwood. 
The figurative use of it is explained by com- 
paring the above passages with Deut. xxix. 18 ; 
Amos V. 7 ; Heb. xii. 15. The evils of per- 
verted judgment resemble the springing up of 
useless and i^oisonoua plants where we look 
for and expect valuable and nutritious vegeta- 
tion. (See Gall.) 

HEN. Our Lord’s pathetic allusion to the 
natural affection of this fowl is known to every 
reader of Scripture (Matt, xxiii. 37). Hens in 
the East are kept in continual alarm, because 
birds of prey are so jdentiful, and so frequently 
annoy them. Our Lord knew that the Homan 
eagle was soon to appear and scare the terri- 
fied brood at Jerusalem, and he therefore 
wished to save and protect them both from 
human cruelty and from divine indignation. 

HENA (2 Ki. xix. 13) — supposed to be the 
same as Ana on the Euphrates, not far from 
Sippara or Mosaib. 

HERD. (See Cattle, Ox, Sheep.) 

HEBES. The phrase, ‘ ‘City of Destruction” 
(Isa. xix. 18), should probably bo “ City of 
Heres,” or “ the sun,” as in the margin. This 
implies, however, a slight difference in the 
Himrew spelling. The city of the sun was 
called in Greek Heliopolis. 

HERESY (Acts xxiv. 14), HERETIO 
(Tit. iii. 10). These terms, as they are gen- 
erally used by the sacred writers, imply no 
judgment respecting the truth or error of 
religious sentiments, but mean simply sects, or 
a ijeculiar system of opinions ; so that when the 
word sect is used, the word heresy would be 
equally appropriate, as in Acts v. 17 ; xxiv. 6 ; 
xxvi. 5 ; and xxviii. 22. In the epistles, where 
the word is usually employed without reference 
to any particular class by name, it imports 
either differences which led to divisions in the 
Christian Church — and which were greatly to 
the reproach of the faith — or corruptions of 
the true faith (1 Cor. xi. 19) ; and it is in this 
last sense that the term is commonly applied 
at the present day. 

HEltMON — lofty peak (Dent. iii. 8) — a 
mountain branching off soutli-east from Anti- 
Lebanon, and running between Damascus and 
the Sea of Tiberias, called by the Sidonians 
Sirion.&ndi by the Amoritea SheniVy and also 
Sion (Deut. iii. 9 ; iv. 48). It is not to b© con- 
founded with a mountain south of Tabor, to 
which the same name has been sometimes 
given. For the name Hermon was given to 
this latter mountain only in post-biblical timeSi 
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and was the result of a desire to reconcile such The preceding table shows at a glance the 
passages as Ps. xlii. 6 ; Ixxxix. 12. The chief connections of tliis family, so tar as they 
read mount Hermon is now called Jebel es- are mentioned in the sacred history. 

Sheikh, “the chief mountain,” and is the In the thirty-third year of the reira of Herod 
highest of all the mountains of Lebanon — the Great Christ was bom in Bethlehem, 
perhaps 10,000 feet in height. In Raumer’s Fearing that this event might in some way 
Contributions to Biblical Geography it is placed affect his interests, and not knowing precisely 
10,000 Paris feet above the" level of the sea. the age of the supposed pretender to his 
One traveller says, — “Whatever is lovely in throne, and having attempted in vain to ascer- 
mountain, plain, marsh, and lake, is before the tain the precise pericnl of his birth, Herod 
^e, and with surprising distinctness. Old issued a decree, requiring the indiscriminate 
•Jebel es-Sheikh, like a venerable Turk, with massacre of all the children of Bethlehem, of 
his head wrapped in a snowy turban, sits two years old and under. This decree was 
yonder on his throne in the sky, surveying with executed. The murder of the infants in a 
imperturbable dignity the fair lands below; Jewish \illage is quite in keeping with the 
and all around, east, west, north, south, character of the man who killed his own wife 
mountain meets mountain to guard and gaze and his two sons. Herod died a most dreadful 
upon the lovely vale of the Huleh. What a death at .Fericho, distributing the government 
constellation oi venerable names!— Lebanon of the province among his three sons: Judea 
and Hermon, Bashan and Gilead, Moab and to Archelaus; Galilee and Perea to Herod 
Judah, Samaria and Galilee ! Q'here, too, is Antipas ; and the three upper districts east of 
the vast plain of Cmle-Syria, Upper and the Jordan (Batanea, Auranitis, and Trachon- 
Lower, studded with trees, clothed with flocks, itis) to Philip (Luke iii. 1). 
and dotted wdth Arab tents ; and there the Archelaus held the government about nine 
charming Huleh, with its hundred streams, years, and wixs then banished for high crimes ; 
glittering like silver lace on robes of green, and Judea becauie completely subject to Rome, 
and its thousand pools sparkling in the morn- and received its governors or procurators 
ingsun.” (See Baal-gad.) directly from the emperor, and probably for 

HEROD (Matt. ii. 1), surnamed the Great, limited periods. Pontius Ihlate was in this 
was the ancestor of several of the same name office when John the Baidist a]>peared. The 
mentioned in the New Testament. He was other sons of Herod the Great remained in 
governor of Judea (then a Roman province) at possession of their provinces as at the death 
the time of our Saviour’s birth. Though he w^as of their father. (See Agkippa, Akchelaus 
called king, he was subject to the Roman em- John the Baptist, Jesus Christ.) 
peror, and was distinguished for savage cruelty. HERODIANS (Matt. xxii. 10)— a J ewdsh 

sect or party originating probably in a political 
partiality towards the Roman emperor and 
Herod his deputy. It is generally supposed 
that the great body of the Jews, and especi- 
ally the Pharisees, held that the law of JVloses 
(Dent. xvii. 15) forbade their subicction to a 
foreign power; while Herod and his xiarty 
(the Herodians) regarded that law as for- 
bidding a voluntary subjection; but if they 
were reduced to subjection by force of arms, 
they considered it lawful to avow their alle- 
giance and iiay tribute ; and they not only 
jiaid it themselves, but urged others to pay it, 
and to submit cheerfully to Rome. Hence 
the difficulty of the question proposed to 
Christ (Matt. xxii. 17). The Herodians also 
held that it was on the same principle lawful 
to comply with the customs and adojit the 
rites of the conquering nation. This is prob- 
ably the “ leaven of Herod ” (Mark viii. 15). 
Some have inferred, from a com^iarison of 
Mark viii. 15 and Matt. xvi. 0, that the 
Herodians were chiefly Sadducees. 

HEIKHIIAS (Matt. xiv. fl)-the grand- 
daughter of Herod the Great, and sister of 
Herod Agrippa. She first married her 
uncle, Herod Philip, and afterwards Herod 
Antipas, another uncle, and that, too, during 
her first husband’s lifetime. For this un- 
lawful and scandalous connection John the 
Baptist faithfully reproved the parties; and 
his fidelity cost him his life (Matt, xiv, 3-10). 
(See John THE Baptist.) 
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HERON (Lev. xi. 19)— an unclean bird, 
but of what species is quite uncertain. The 
original word seems to denote an irritable 
biiu — a goose or parrot. The Seventy make it 
sand-piper, from another derivation; and the 
Arabic and the Talmud regard it as some kind 
of eagle. 

HESHBON (Num. xxi. 25) — a royal city of 
the Amorites. It was given first to Reuben 
(Josh. xiii. 17), then transferred to Gad (Josh, 
xxi. 39), and in the time of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah recovered by the Moabites, to whom it 
had before belonged (Isa. xv. 4; Jer. xlviii. 2). 
It exists now under the name of Heshhun, and 
lies east of mount Nebo, about 20 miles from 
the Jordan, at its mouth. Near it are wells 
and ponds liewn out of the rock, referred 
to in nong vii. 4. 

llKI'll (Gen. x. 15) was the eldest son of 
Canaan, and the ancestor of the Hittites. (See 
HlTTlTKS.) 

IIEZEKIAH — strength of Jehovah (2 Chr. 
xxix. 1)— a distinguished king of Judah, was 
the son and successor of Ahaz. He was 
twenty-live years of a^e when he came to the 
throne, and he immediately took measures to 
break up the idolatrous customs into which 
the iieople had fallen during the reim of 
Ahaz ; to bring them back to the temple and 
worship of their fathers, and to repair the 
losses and defeats they had suffered. Early 
in his reign the Assyrians invaded the neigh- 
bouring: kingdom of Israel, and carried the 
ten tribes into bondage. Notwithstanding 
this threatening position of affairs, Hezekiah, 
not willing to acknowledge any subjection to 
Assyria, refused to ])ay the tribute which had 
been imposed and paid during the reign of his 
father, in consequence of which the Assyrian 
army, under Sennacherib, invaded his territory. 
This event happened in the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah’s reign, and is described, with all the 
interesting details, in Isa. xxxvi. 1-22. The 
Assyrian army was so far reduced in a single 
night by the immediate judgment of God as 
to be obliged to make a precipitate retreat. 
(See Sennachkrib.) Soon after this signal 
deliverance Hezekiah was seized with a severe 
illness, perhaps to i>revent him from being ex- 
alted above mejjisure, but the fatal termination 
of which was averted in answer to his prayers. 
Eifteen years longer were promised him ; and 
the promise was continned by a miraculous 
sign. (See Dial.) His gratitude is expressed 
Sn the most affecting language (Isa. xxxviii. 
10-201 ; and yet we find him afterwards greatly 
elatea by a message of congratulation from 
Baladan, king of Babylon, before whose am- 
bassadors he made a vain and pompous dis- 
play of his possessions. To punish this pride 
ana vanity, he was infonned by a special 
messs^e from God that his wealth should, at 
a future day, be transported to Babylon, and 
his own sons become servants in the palace of 
her king. The latter years of his life were 
passed m tranquillity, and he was succeeded 
by his son Manasseh. 

Hezekiah was a man of great virtue and 


relimon. The spirit of David animated hinij 
both in its piety and patriotism. He honoured 
God and faithfully served his country, labour* 
ing to purify and restore the temple worship, 
and at the same time he planned and carried 
out public works of national utility. 

HIDDEKEL (Gen. il 14; Dan. x. 4). 
Universally acknowledged to be the Tigris, 
which divided Assyria from Mesopotamia, 
and its names of Dekel or Diglath are mani- 
festly derived from the ancient one. It rises 
about 15 miles from the source of the Eu- 

{ ihrates, and was anciently connected with it 
)y means of canals which irrigated and beau- 
tified the intervening country. 

KIEL — God liveth. After J ericho had been 
overthrown under Joshua, an awful curse was 
pronounced upon the man who should attempt 
to rebuild it (Josh. vi. 26). In the degenerate 
days of Ahab did Hiel brave this old maledic- 
tion, and commence and rebuild the fated city. 
But “ God lived,” as the transg^ressor’s name 
iniydied, lived to inflict the anathema which 
J oshua had long ago pronounced (1 Ki. xvi. 34). 

HIERAPOLIS (Col. iv. 13) — a city of 
Phrygia, in the neiglibourhood of Colosse and 
Laodicea, about 5 miles from the latter. It was 
formerly famous for its hot baths- and mineral 
waters, described by ancient geographers. It 
is supposed to have derived its name (which sig- 
nifies holg city) from the multitude of temples 
which it contained, the ruins of which are 
still visible. It is now called Pambuk-kalesi, 
or cotton castle, from the whiteness of the 
rock on which it stands. Nothing but the 
hot baths could have furnished a motive fop 
building a great city on a sixit so sterile. 

HIGGAION — found tnree times in the 
Psalms (Ps. ix. 16; xix. 15; xcii. 4) — si^ifies 
meditation, and may call for extraordinary 
attention and reflection to the passage ; perhaps 
like a C©* or N.B. in modern writings. 

HIGH PLACES (1 Sam. ix. 12) were places 
upon hills and mountains, appropriated some- 
times to the true service of God, but generally 
to idolatrous worship. The most elevated 
places seem to have been chosen from the 
earliest i3eriod for the erection of altars (Gen. 
xii. 7, 8 ; xxii. 2 ; xxxi. 54). Before the temple 
furnished a fixed place of worship, it seems to 
have been considered proper to erect altars on 
such places (Judg. vi. 25, 26; 1 Sam. ix. 12, 
19, 25; 1 Chr. xvi. 39; xxi. 29). After the 
temple was built, such y>laces became an 
abomination. They became so universally 
the scene of idolatrous worship that the 
sacred historian says of a particular king, 
that he did that which was right, &c., “yet 
the high places were not taken away” (2 Ki. 
XV. 35). jVlountains or high places were held 
sacred in all the extern religions— spots above 
the world, and midway from heaven to earth. 

The high places mentioned in Scripture are — 
Gibeon (1 Ki. iii. 4), Amon (Num. xxi 281, 
Baal (Num. xxii. 41), Tophet (Jer. vii 31), 
Bamah (Ezek. xx. 29), Aven (Hos. x. Such 
high places were built by Solomon (1 Ki xi 71, 
Jeroboam (1 Ki xii 31), Jeboram (2 Chr. xxi 
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11), Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 25), Manasseh (2 Ki. | 
xxi. 3; 2 Ohr. xxxiij. 3), people of Juaah (1 1 
Ki. xiv, 23), people of Israel (2 Ki. xvii. 9) ; 
and were destroyed by Asa, partially (2 Chr. 
xiv, 3, 5, with 2 Chr. xv. 17), J ehoshaphat (2 
Chr. xvii. 6), Hezekiah (2 Ki. xviii. 4 ; 2 Chr. 
xxxi. 1), Josiah (2 Ki. xxiii. 8; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 
3) ; but not removed by Jehoash (2 Ki. xii. 3), 
Amaziah (2 Ki. xiv. 4), Azariah (2 Ki. xv. 4), 
and Jotham (2 Ki. xv. 35). 

HIGH PRIEST (Lev. xxi. 10)— the head 
of the J ewish priesthood. All the male de- 
scendants of Aaron were by divine appoint- 
ment consecrated to the priesthood; and the 
first-bom of the family, in regular succession, 
was consecrated in the same manner to the 
ofiice of high priest. The ordinance of con- 
secration was alike for both, and is particu- 
larly described in Exod. xxiv. The ceremony 
was minute and impressive, and typical of the 
character and work of Him who is the great 
High Priest of our profession. 

The dress of the high priest was much more 
costly and magnificent than that of the inferior 
order of priests. It is described, Exod. xxxix. 
1-9. It consisted of the robe and ephod,^the 
latter of which was outermost of aU, and was 
curiously wrought with gold wire, and blue, 
purple, and scarlet thread. Upon each shoul- 
der was an onyx stone, on each of which were 
engraved the names of six of the tribes of 
Israel. The breastplate was formed with a 
wrought chain of gold attached to each corner, 
passing under the arms and over the shoulder, 
and had upon it Urim and Thummim, with the 
four rows of jewels. (See Breastplate.) The 
mitre, or head-dress, was formed of 8 yards of 
fine linen, in circular folds, and inscribed in 
front, imon a ^ate of pure gold, Holiness 
TO THE Lord. The fringe, or hem of the robe, 
and the bells suspended from it, were a dis- 
tinctive portion of the pontifical garments. 

The dress of the hign priest, on the day of 
expiation, was very iilain and simple, consist- 
ing only of plain linen, with a sash or girdle. 



Hence these were called by the Jews the 
priest’s “white garments,” &c. ; the former, 
garments of gold.” 

^e ofiice oi the high priest was originally 
held for life ; but this, as well as the right of 
3JS 
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the first-bora, were disregarded in the later 
ages of that dispensation, and the sacred place 
was sometimes occupied by the worst of men, 
among whom was Caiaphas. The high priest’s 
most solemn, peculiar, and exclusive duty was 
to officiate in the most holy place on the great 
day of atonement. In Lev. xvi. we have a 
full account of this most interesting service, 
and the imposing ceremonies which preceded 
it. The high i)riest might at any time perform 
the duties assigned to the ordinary priests. 
The high priest is supposed to have had an 
assistant, to occupy his place in case of his 
incompetency from sickness, defilement, ‘jt 
otherwise (2 Ki. xxy. 18; Jer. lii. 24). The^ 
office of the high priest was the loftiest evej j 
held on earth. No honour could be greater.' 
He was the prince of the priests, and he alone ' 
could come into the holiest of all. He stood in 
God’s presence, nearer to him than any mortal 
durst venture, and ydeaded for Israel. He was 
a “days-man between heaven and earth” — the 
appointed type of God’s own Son, who with 
his own blood has entered in once into the holy 
place, for he has passed through the heavens 
into the presence of God for us. (See Hebrews, 
BRISTLE TO THE, PrIEST, ScAPE-GOAT.) 

HIGHWAYS (Lev. xxvi. 22), sometimes 
simply ways (Ps. Ixxxiv, 5; Prov. xvi. 17, 
metaphorically), means any public way or 
high-road, in distinction from a private walk 
or footpath. (See Causeway.) 

HILKIAH (2 Ki. xxii. 4]— the best known 
of the name ; for as high priest in the reign of 
Josiah, he was concerned in the great reforma- 
tion and the keeping of the unrivalled passover. 
He found also in the temple what was probably 
the autograph copy of the law of Moses — sup- 
j^sed by many to mean only the book of 
Deuteronomy — which, as a compend, could be 
easily read to the assembled people. 

HILL-COUNTRY (Luke i. 39). This term 
was applied to the country in the vicinity and 
to the south of J erusalem. 

HILL OF ZION (Ps. ii. 6) and HOLY 
HILL (Ps. iii. 4) both refer to the eminenco 
on which the temple of Jerusalem was erected, 
and in which God was supposed to manifest 
his presence in a peculiar manner. (Comjf, 
Ps. xlviii. 1, 2.) (See ZioN.) • ^ 

HILLS. (See Mountain, Rock.) 

HIN. (See Measures.) 

HIND. (See Hart.) 

HINGES. (See Dwellings.) 

HINNOM. This was a deep valley on the 
south-west of Jerusalem. It is sometimes 
called Ben-Hinnom, son of Hinnom, and 
sometimes Ge-Hinnom, valley of Hinnom. A 
small stream flows through it into the Kedron. 
It is more than half a mile in length, and is 
often 50 yards broad. It is 20 feet deep. It 
was the scene of fearful idolatrous cruelties; 
hence the Jews defiled it, so that it became the 
gathering-place of all kinds of filth from the 
city, which fed fires for ever smouldering in its 
corruption. It thus became a t^e of the 
penalty and pollution of hell. (See Hell, 
Tophet.) 
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HIRAM, or HURAM. 1. (2 Sara. v. 11, 12) 
A distinguished king of Tyre. He was contem- 
porary with David and Solomon, and on terms 
of the strictest political and personal friendship 
with them. Under his reign the city of Tyre 
became celebrated for its wealth and mag- 
nificence; and the vast supplies he furnished 
to the kings of Israel show the greatness of his 
resources (IKi. ix. 14; x. 22). (See Cabul,Tyre.) 

2. (1 ICi. vii. 13) An eminent architect or 
TyrCj who was employed by Solomon in the 
erection of the temple. 

HIRELING- (Job vii. 1) — one who is em- 
ployed on hire for a limited time, as a day or 
year. By the Levitical law such an one was to 
be paid his wages daily (Lev. xix. 13). “ He 
is poor,” says the lawgiver, “and setteth his 
heart upon it.” The circumstance that the 
time is limited suggests the figurative lan- 
guage in Job vii. 1 and xiv. G; and the 
little interest which would be felt by such 
a temporary labourer, compared with that of 
the shepherd or permanent keeper of the flock, 
furnishes a striking illustration in one of our 
Lord’s parabolic discourses (John x. 12, 13). 
The hired servant will not risk his life for what 
is not his own jiroiierty. 

HIS, HER, are invariably used instead of 
“its,” as the latter, in its proper sense, does 
not occur in our translation, not belonging at 
that period to the language. 

HISS (1 Ki. ix. 8). To hiss at one is an 
expression of insult and contempt (Jer. xix. 8; 
Ezek. xxvii. 3G ; Mic. vi. 16) ; and to call any 
one with a hiss denotes power and authority 
over him (Isa. v. 2G ; vii. 18 ; Zech. x. 8) — as if 
it should be said, “ Hq will come at my beck or 
nod.” 

HITTITES (1 Ki. xi. 1)— the posterity of 
Heth, the second son of Canaan. Their settle- 
ments were in the southern part of J udea, near 
Hebron (Gen. xxiii, 3). Esau’s two wives were 
Hittites, and two Hittites are mentioned in 
David’s body-guard. They are also spoken of 
as inhabiting the mountains of Judah (Num. 
xiii. 29), and again as in the neighbourhood of 
Bethel (Judg. i. 2G). Probably they main- 
tained a sort of independence (1 Ki. x. 29; 2 
Ki. vii. 6); and they seem to have retained 
their distinctive name to a late period (Ezra 
ix. 1, 2). Hittites, as a powerful and warlike 
race — not wholly, perhaps, children of Heth — 
are often mentioned on the Egyjitian monu- 
ments. Reference is made to a strong band 
of them on the Orontes; and they seem to 
be called Khatti in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

HIVITES (Gen. x. 17) -a horde of the 
Canaanites, elsewhere called Avims (Deut. ii. 
23). (See AviM, Hazerim.) In Jacob’s time 
they had possession of Shechem, and afterwards 
they are found “ under Hermon, in the land of 
Mizpeh” (Josh. xi. 3), and in mount Lebanon 
(Gen. xxxiv. 2; Josh. xi. 3, 19; Judg. iii. 3). 

HOBAB (Num. x. 29-32) — ^the son of J ethro, 
and brother-in-law of Moses ; but some identify 
him with Jethro (see Judg. iv. 11). Moses 
did not disdain human assistance, and he 
■elected Hobab to march with the tribes 
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through the desert: “Thou may eat be to tu 
instead of j^es” (Num. x. 31). 

HOBAH (Gen. xiv. 15)— a place north of 
Damascus, where a hill is still shown to travel- 
lers, bearing the same name, and alleged to 
occupy the same site. 

HOLY, HOLINESS (Exod. xv. 11; Lev. 
xxvii. 14). Holiness, or perfect freedom from 
sin, and infinite purity, is one of the distinguish- 
ing attributes of the divine nature (Isa. vi. 3). 
These words, which in their primitive meaning 
imply a separation or setting apart to God, 
are sometimes used to denote the purity of the 
angelic nature (Matt. xxv. 31), the comparative 
freedom from sin which results from the sancti- 
fication of the human heart — as in the case of 
prophets (Rev. xxii. 6), jostles (Rev. xviii. 
20), ministers (Tit. i. 8), Cfhristians (Heb. iii. 
1) — and the consecrated character of things 
(Exod. XXX. 25; Lev. xvi. 4) and places (2 Pet. 
i. 18). Holiness is not so much one grace os 
the union and concentration of all— as all the 
prismatic colours blended form pure light. 

HOLY CIT Y. (See J erusalem. ) 

HOLY DAY. (See Feasts. ) 

HOLY GHOST, HOLY SPIRIT. (See 
Spirit.) 

HOLY LAND. (See Canaan.) 

HOME-BORN SLAVE. (See Servant.) 

HOMER. (See Measures.) 

HONEY, HONEY COMB (Ps. xix. 10). 
Honey is not secreted by bees from the food 
they eat, but is only collected by them from the 
nectar of flowers, carried home to the hive, and 
deposited in the comb. The abundance of 
honey in the land of Judea may be inferred from 
a variety of passages in the Bible, as well as from 
the accounts of modem travellers. It was, 
almost without metaphor, “a land flowing 
with milk and honey” (Exod. iii. 8, 17). The 
wild honey on which John the Baptist lived 
was perhaps such as he could gather from 
rocks and hoUow trees. 

The syrup obtained from dates and other 
saccharine fruits is supposed to be sometimes 
intended by the word honey — dibs (2 Chr. xxxi. 
5). Robinson says, — “The finest grapes are 
dried as raisins ; and the rest being trodden and 
pressed, the juice is boiled down to a synjp, 
which, under the name of dibs (debesh, in He- 
brew, signifying honey and syrup of grapes), is 
much used by all classes, wherever vineyards 
are found, as a condiment with their food. 
It resembles tliin molasses, but is more pleasant 
to the taste.” And we are told of a tree, found 
in some parts of the East, upon the leaves and 
twigs of which a sweet substance collect^ and 
is gathered and used by the Arabs, which at 
first strongly resembles honey. 

The figurative allusions of the sacred writers 
to honey and the honey-comb are striking and 
beautiful (Ps. xix. 10; Prov. v. 3; xxvii. 7). 
Milk and lioiiey were the chief dainties of the 
earlier ages, as they are now of the Bedouins : 
and butter and honey are also mentioned 
among articles of food (2 Sam. xvii. 29 ; Isa. 
vii. 15). In South Africa bees deposit their 
honey on the surface of the cUfls of rocks. 
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and for its protection cover it with a dark- other, and sometimes as strangely yawning in 
coloured wax. This, by the action of the clefts of a frightful dei)th.” — Irby and Mangles’ 
weather, becomes hard, and of the complexion Travels, pp. 134, 135. 

of the rock. The traveller makes an incision Mount Lebanon is also called mount Hor 
in this wax-covering, and, by applying his (Num. xxxiv. 7, 8). 
mouth to the aperture, sucks out as much HOREB. (See Sinai.) 
honey as he wants (Dent, xxxii. 13). ITiey HORIMS (Deut. ii. 1, 22) — a general name 
also cover trees in the same manner. Honey for dwellers in caves, and perhai^s the same 
was not allowed to be offered with sacrifices, with the Horites (Gen. xiv. 6), an ancient and 
(See Bee.) powerful people who dwelt in mount Seir 

HOOD. (See Clothes.) (Gen. xxxvi. 20-30). Such dwellings are found 

HONEST, as in Phil. iii. 8, &c., means fair, in Petra. (See Cave, Petra.) 
becoming, or honourable, as often also in HORMAH — destruction 11 ) — a city 

Shakspeare and other contemx^orary writers, in the south of Canaan conquered by Joshua. 
Thus the word “uncomely,” in 1 Cor. xii. 23, This name may have been symbolic; and its 
is in Wycliffe “unhonest.” older name was Zephath, supposed by some 

HOPHNI. (See Eli.) to be found in Es-Sebata, 25 miles south- 

HOR (Num. xx. 22, 25) — a celebrated west of Beersheba. But there is also a pas^ 
mountain, 4,800 feet above the Mediterranean, called Es-Sufa 40 miles to the east of it. 
and 6,000 above the Dead Sea. It lies on the HORN (1 Sam. ii. 1, 10). This word is em- 
border of Idumea, about half-way between the ployed in the Old Testament as an emblem of 
Dead Sea and the Red Sea, where Aaron was power, honour, or glory (Deut. xxxiii. 17 ; Job 
buried. (See Seir.) It is now called Jebel- xvi. 15; Luke i. 69). Hence it is frequently 
Nebi-Harfln, Mount of the Prophet. It rises employed in prophetic visions, instead of kings 
uj) in bleak grandeur far above the other moun- and kingdoms (Dan. vii. 20-24). Homs were 
tains of Seir. Aaron’s tomb is yet shown on used as vessels for liquids, especially oil and 
its summit. perfumes (1 Sam. xvi. 1 ; 1 Ki. i. 39), and also 

“The view from the top of this edifice is very for tmmpets (Josh. vi. 8, 13). The horn being 
extensive in every direction; but there is no the chiei defence and strength of many beasts, 
part of the landscape which the eye wanders to break or cut off the horn of a king or people 
over with more curiosity and delight than the is to abridge or destroy their power and to 
crags oL mount Hor itself, which stand up on raise or exalt the horn is to establish or increase 
every side in the nujst rugged and fantastic power and prosperity. So also among the 
forms; sometimes strangely piled one on the aborigines of North America a like custom 
330 
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prevailed. The chief of the council which 
negotiated the treaty with ^ William^ Penn 
opened the lousiness by placing on his own 
head a crown with a horn in it, significant of 
tiiat supreme authority by which the covenants 
of the treaty were made binding. 

Peculiar uses of the word occur in some pas- 
sages of Scripture (1 Sam. ii. 1). Hannah says. 
— “ My horn is exalted in the Lord “Goa 
shall exalt the horn of his anointed ” { 1 0). “I 
have sewed sackcloth upon my skin, and defiled 
my horn in the dust” (Job xvi. 15). “ He also 

exalteth the horn of his people” (Ps. cxlyiii. 
14). “ He hath raised up an horn of salvation 

for us in the house of his servant David” 
(Luke i. 09). Some have supposed that in 
those i^assages allusion is made to a hollow 
silver horn, 4 or 5 inches in 
diameter at the root, and 
rising obliquely from the 
forehead, which was worn 
as an ornament by oriental 
women, warriors, and dis- 
tinguished men. Such or- 
naments are yet in general 
use by women in the East, 
and especially among the 
Druses of mount Lebanon- 
They are noticed by travel- 
lers as worn also by Abyssinian chiefs, and on 
the military caj)s of sepoys of India. 

Horns of the altar. (See Altar). 

HORNET (Dent. vii. 20)— a very large, 
/itrong, and bold species of the wasp, remark- 
able tor their irritability, and for the severity 
of their sting. Hornets were employed as 
instruments of the divine jud^ents upon the 
enemies of Israel. (Comp. Exod. xxiii. 28; 
Josh. xxiv. 12. ) Tribes in old times, as Aelian 
tells us, fled from their habitations before 
such plagues. 
Cattle run mad 
with distrac- 
tion on the 
hum of the 
approaching 
swarms, and 
when the hor- 
net appears 
among them, 
they scamper 
up and down 
till they sink and die. Modem travellers make 
similar assertions. 

HORSE (Gen. xlix. 17). In the early 
periods of the world the labouring beasts w'ere 
chiefly oxen and asses, while horses, either 
mounted or harnessed to chariots, were used 
by kings and warriors (Exod. xiv. 9, 23 ; Esth. 
VI. 8). The horse was therefore esteemed an 
animal of great value; and we know that in 
Egypt it was given to Joseph by the ])eople 
in exchange for necessary sustenance. Egyj^t, 
in ancient i3eriod8, was famous for its breed 
of horses. But the use of horses by the 
Israelites was discouraged. “He shall not 
multiply horses to himself, nor cause the ]>oople 
to return to Egyx)t, to the end that he should 
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multiply horses” (Deut. xvii. 16; Josh. xi. 6). 
The reason is again explained in Isa. xxxi. 1, 3. 
The X)eople would have been brought into im- 
mediate contact with Egypt. (See C hariots. ) 
The hilly nature of the country i^revented any 
extensive use of cavalry. In Solomon’s time, 
however, horses were common among them, 
and he probably imi^orted them from Syria and 
Egypt (1 Ki. iv. 26; x. 26, 29 ; 2 Chr. i. 14-17; 
ix. 2o). Horses were consecrated to idol-gods 
(2 Ki. xxiii. 11), and are often employed by the 
proi)hets, under a description of tneir different 
colours, to denote the character of future dis- 
pensations. Zechariah dex^icts them as red, 
bay, and white (Zech. i. 8; vi. 2-6). Angelic 

f )rotection is represented under the figure of 
lorses (2 Ki. ii. 11 ; vi. 15-17), because of the 
characteristic stren^h, fleetness, and courage of 
that animal. In Song i. 9 the spouse comi)ari5s 
her lover to a company of horses in Pharaoh’s 
chariots— a comx:)arison which, to an oriental 
imagination, suggested ideas of stateliness, 
beauty, and gallant demeanour. The finest 
horses, of slender form and delicate limb, are 
to be found in Arabia. 

The hoof of the horse in rocky countries, 
where smooth pathways are few, needs to be 
l\ard. Isaiah thus says of the Assyrian invaders, 

, vhat their “ horses’ hoofs shall be counted like 
flint.” Riding upon a horse is in the East a 
mark of dignity (Eccl. x. 7). The Hebrews 
had various words signifying horses — denoting 
respectively their strengtn, their swiftness, their 
harnessed preparation for riding, or for chariots 
of war. And because they were not to multiply 
these animals, when they took them as plunder 
in war, they were to destroy them. “Thou 
shalt hough their homes, and brnm their chariots 
■with fire” (Josh. xi. 6). Job’s description of 
the war horse is picturesque and magnificent. 

HORSE-LEECH. “The horse-leech hath 
two daughters,” being thus named— “ Give, give ” 
(Prov. xxx. 15). It is a well-known insect of the 
water, resembling a worm, and remarkable for 
its thirst for blood, which is never satisfied until 
its body is completely filled. The figpre in the 
above passage may illustrate the insatiable crav- 
i ng of lust, avarice, an d cruelty. The ingenious 
learning of Bochart has attempted to set aside 
the ordinary meaning attached to the clause 
quoted from Proverbs. But the ingenuity is 
misplaced, and the learning misapplied. The 
same kina of figure was a common one among 
the ancients, and naturally suggests itself to 
any one who knows the habits of this greedy 
and voracious creature. Plautus and Cicero 
both employ the figure of the horse-leech. 

HOSANNA — save noxo (Matt. xxi. 9) — is 
used either as a form of blessing or an ascrip- 
tion of praise. Thus, when “Hosanna” was 
cried, in the iiassage just cited, it was as if the 
people had shouted in joyful acclamations on 
every side, “ Lord, preserve this Son of David; 
heap favours and blessings upon him, ana 
through him on us.” The same exclamation is 
sufiposed to have been used in the procession 
at tiie feast of tabernacles. 

HU)5EA — saniKj riioRHEcy of, is supposed 
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to have bep uttered about 700 or 800 years 
before Christ. This prophet was a son of 
Beeri^ and lived in Samaria ; and if we construe 
the title of the prophecy literallj’* (Hos. i. 1), 
we should infer that his prophecy embraced a 
period of at least eighty years. From Jero- 
boam’s death to Hezekian’s accession to the 
throne are about sixty years; and Hosea’s 
public ‘ministry may have filled this period. 
He was contemporary wdth Isaiah, and may 
have been preceded by Joel, Jonah, and Amos. 
He is placed the first among the twelve minor 
prophets, probably because of the i^eculiarly 
national character which belongs to his 
oracles. 

The years of Hosea’s life were dark and 
foreboding. The vials of the ivrath of heaven 
%vere about to be poured out on his apostate 
people. The nation suffered under the evils of 
that schism which was effected by the craft of 
him who has been branded with the indelible 
stigma — “ Jeroboam who made Israel to sin.” 
The obligations of law had been relaxed, and 
the claims of religion disregarded ; Baal became 
the rival of Jehovah, and in the dark recesses 
of the groves were practised the impure and 
murderous rites of heathen deities ; peace and 
prosperity had fled the land, which was har- 
assed by foreign invasion and domestic broils ; 
might and murder became the twin sentinels of 
the throne ; alliances were formed with other 
nations, which brought with them seductions 
to paganism: captivity and insult were heaped 
upon Israel by the uncircumcised ; the nation 
was thoroughly debased, and but a fraction of 
its population maintained its spiritual allegiance 
(2 ICi. xix. 18). The death of Jeroboam II. 
was followed by an interre^um of ten years. 
At the expiry of this period his son Zecnariah 
assumed the sovereignty, and was slain by 
Shallum, after the short space of six months 
(2 Ki. XV. 10). In four weeks Shallum was 
assassinated by Menahem. The assassin, 
during a disturbed reign of ten years, became 
tributary to the Assyrian Pul. His successor, 
P^ahiah, wore the crown but two years, when 
he was murdered by Pekah. Pekah, after 
swaying his bloody sceptre for twenty years, 
met a similar fate in the conspiracy of Hoshea. 
Hoshea, the last of the usurpers, mter another 
interregnum of eight years, ascended the ' 
throne ; and his administration of nine years 
ended in the overthrow of his kingdom and the 
expatriation of his people. “So was Israel 
carried away out of their o^vn land to Assyria 
unto this day” (2 Ki. xvii. 18, 28). 

The propli ecies of Hosea were directed 
especially against the jjeople whose sin had 
brought upon it such disasters— prolonged an- 
archy and final captivity. Israel, or Ei>hraim, 
is the people especially addressed. Their 
homicides and fornications, their perjury and 
theft, their idolatry and impiety, are censured 
and satirized with a faithful severity. Judah 
is sometimes, indeed, introduced, warned, and 
admonished. But the prophet’s mind was 
intensely interested in the destinies of his own 
people. The nations around him are unheeded ; 
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his prophetic eye beholds the crisis approaching 
his country, and sees its cantons ravaged, its 
tribes murdered or enslaved. No wonder that 
his rebukes were so terrible, his menaces so 
alarming, that his soul poured forth its stren^h 
in an ecstasy of grief and affection. Invita- 
tions, replete with tenderness and pathos, are 
interspersed with his warnings and expostula- 
tions. Now we are startled with a vision of 
the throne, at first shrouded in darkness, and 
sending forth lightnings, thunders, and voices ; 
but while we gaze it becomes encircled with a 
rainbow, which gradually expands till it is lost 
in that universal brilliancy wbicli itself had 
originated (clis. xi., xivj. 

The peculiar mode oi instruction which the 
prophet details in the first and third chapters 
of his oracles has given rise to many disputed 
theories. We refer to the commaml expressed 
in ch. i. 2 — “The Lord said ufito Hosea, 
Go, take unto thee a wife of wlK)redoms and 
children of whoredoms,” &c. ; ch. iii. 1 — 
“Then said the Lord unto me, Go yet, love 
a woman beloved of her friend, yet an adulter- 
ess,” &c. What was the precise nature of the 
transactions here recorded? Were they real 
events, the result of divine injunctions literally 
understood and as literally fulfilled? or w^ere 
these intimations to the proidiet only intended 
to be pictorial illustrations of the apostasy 
and spiritual folly and unfaithfulness of Is- 
rael? The former view — viz., that the prophet 
actually and literally entered into this impure 
connubial alliance— was advocated in ancient 
times by Cyril, Theodoret, Basil, and Augus- 
tine; and has likewise been maintained by 
Mercer, Grotius, Houbigant, ISIanger, Horsley, 
Stuck, and Pusey. Fanciful theories are also 
rife on this subject. Luther supposed the 
prophet to perform a kind of drama in view 
of the people, giving his lawful wife and 
children these mystical appellations. New- 
come thinks that a wife of fornication means 
merely an Israelite, a woman of apostate and 
adulterous Israel. Hengstenberg supi)oses the 
prophet to relate actions which Happened, 
indeed, actually, but not outwardly. Some, 
with Maim onides {Moreh Nevochim^ part ii.), 
imagine it to be a nocturnal vision; while 
others make it wholly an allegory, as the 
Chaldee Paraphrast, Jerome, Dnisius, Bauer, 
Kosenmiiller, Kuinoel, and Low’th. I’he view 
of Hengstenberg, and. such as have held his 
theory, is not materially different from the 
last to which wo have referred. Both agree 
in condemning the first opinion, which Horsley 
80 strenuously maintained. Hengstenberg, at 
great length, and with much force, has refuted 
this strange hyx^othesis {Christolopy). Besides 
other arguments resting on the impurity and 
loathsomeness of the supposed nuptial con- 
tract, it may be argued against the external 
reality of the event, that it must have required 
several years for its completion, and that the 
impressiveness of the symbol would therefore 
be weakened and obliterated. Other pro- 
hetic transactions of a similar nature might 
e referred to. Jerome {Cominent, in loc.) na5 
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referred to Ezek. iv. 4. But it is not to be 
supposed, as has sometimes been argued, that 
the prophet was commanded to commit forni- 
cation. The divine injunction was to marry 
— ‘‘Scortum, aliquis, ducere potest sine pec- 
cato, scortari non item,” (Drusius, Com. in he. 
in Gritici Saa'iy tom. y.) Whichever way this 
question may be solved ; whether these occur- 
rences be regarded as a real and external 
transaction, or as a piece of spiritual scenery, 
or only,^ as is most probable, an allegorical 
description, it is agreed on all hands that the 
actions are typical; that they are, as Jerome 
calls them, sacr amenta futur or am. 

The peculiarities of Hosea’s style have been 
often remarked. “ His style,” says De Wette, 
“is abrupt, unrounded, and ebullient; his 
rhythm hard, leaping, and violent. The lan- 

r iage is pecidiar and dilTicult” {Einleitung, 
228). Lowth {Prcdect. 21) si)eak8 of him as 
the most difficult and peridexed of the pro- 
phets. Bishop Horsley has remarked his 
peculiar idioms— his change of person, ano- 
malies of gender and number, and use of 
the nominative absolute, (IForls, vol. iii.) 
Eichom says {Einleitung, § 555) — “His dis- 
course is like a garland woven of a multiplicity 
of flowers: images are woven upon images, 
comparison wound upon comparison, metai)hor 
strung upon metaphor, lie plucks one flower, 
and throws it down, that he may directly 
break off another. Like a bee he flies from 
one flower-bed to another, that he may suck 
his honey from the most varied blossoms. It 
is a natural consequence that his figures some- 
times form strings of pearls. Often is he prone 
to approach to allegory— often he sinks down 
in oDscurity” (comp. chs. v. 9; vi. 3; vii. 8; 
xiii. 3, 7, 8, 16). 

The allusions in Hosea to the Messiah are 
not frequent ; and yet man^y of his i^rophecies 
rest on the idea of a coming deliverer. He 
took for granted the promise of a Redeemer, 
and delighted to portray its blessed results. 
Many of his words and phrases are taken from 
the Rentateuch, or are based on its language. 
Hosea is several times referred to in the New 
Testament. 

HOSEN (Dan. viii. 21) — an old English 
plural of hose. (See Clothes.) 

HOSHEA. 1. (Deut. xxxii. 44) The same 
with Joshua. 

2. (2 Ki. XV. 30) The son of Elah, and the 
nineteenth and last king of Israel. In the ninth 
year of his reign the Assyrian king, provoked 
bv an attempt which Hoshea made to form an 
alliance with Egypt, and so throw off the 
Assyrian yoke, marched against Samaria, and, 
after a siege of three years, took it, and carried 
the people away into Assyria. Such was the 
melancholy end of the ten tribes of Israel as 
a separate kingdom (2 Ki. xvii. 1-6 ; Hoo. xiii. 
16iMic. i. 6). 

HOSPITALITY. (See Stranger.) 
HOSTAGES. In 2 Ki. xiv. 14, and in 2 
Chr. XXV. 24, the words so rendered fully ex- 
plain themselves. The Hebrew significantly 
reads, children of pledges. 
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HOUGH (Josh. xi. 6. 9)— to disable by 
cutting the sinews of the nam {hamstring), 

HOUR (Matt. XXV. 13) — a division of time 
known among us as the twenty-fourth part of 
a day. One of the earliest divisions of the 
day was into morning, heat of the day, 
mid-day, and evening; and the night, into 
first, second, and third watch. The first use 
of the word by the sacred writers occurs. 
Dan. iii. 6 ; but the length of the time denoted 
by it was not a fixed period. The third, sixth, 
and ninth hours of the day, counting from 6 
A.M., were especially hours of prayer. The 
hours varied with the length of the day, as 
they were measured from sunrise to sunset. 
The Egyx)tian8 had twelve hours both of the 
day and of the night. 

HOUSE. (See Dwellings.) The word 
house is also used to denote a family (Gen. xii. 
17 ; 1 Tim. v. 8), a race or lineage (Luke ii. 4), 
and prox-)erty (1 Ki. xiii. 8). 

House, in the New Testament, as some sup- 
ose, signifies the immediate family of the 
ouseholder ; while household includes all who 
dwell under his roof. 

House of the rolls (Ezra. vi. 1), and 

House, treasure (Ezra v. 17), are both 
expressions supposed to relate to the same 
apai-tment, and denote the t)ublic depository 
of books. (See Achmetha, Media, Persia.) 

HOUSE-TOP. (See Dwellings.) 

IIULDAH. (See College.) 

HUMILITY (Prov. xv. 33) is the opposite 
of pride, and one of the cardinal graces of the 
renewed heart. It consists in a man’s not 
thinking of himself more highly than he ought 
to think ; and is urged with great force i™n 
all who profess to be Christ’s disciples (1 Pet. 
V. 5). In this, as in all other respects, our 
divine Saviour’s fife furnishes us with a perfect 
example (Phil. ii. 5-8) ; and the sacred Scrip- 
tures abound with promises of grace and 
favour to the humble, and threatenings of 
sorrow and punishment to the proud. 

HUNGER (Matt. xii. 1). In Palestine 
still, as in the days of our Lord, the hungry 
traveller plucks the ears of corn. Robinson 
says — “ The wheat was^ now i^ening, and we 
had a beautiful illustration of Scripture. Our 
.^abs ‘ were an hungered,’ and, going into the 
fields, ‘ they plucked the ears of com, and did 
eat, rubbing them with their hands.’ On being 
questioned, they said this was an old custom, 
and no one would speak against it ; they were 
supposed to be hungry, and it was allowed as 
a charity. We saw this afterwards in repeated 
instances.” 

HUR (Exod. xvii. 10) w^, according to 
Josephus, the husband of Miriam, the son of 
Caleb, and one of the chief men of the Israel- 
ites. Also one of the kings of Midian (Num. 
xxxi. 8; Exod. xxiv. 14). 

HUSBAND (Matt. i. 16)— a married man, 
and, as some derive it, the house-hand, or one 
who connects the family and keeps it together, 
A man betrothed, but not married, was called 
a husband, as the esx>ousals were considered 
sacred and inviolable. 
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**The husband is the head of the wife” 
(Eph. V. 23), inasmuch as he is the head of 
ihe household (though she is associated with 
him), and, as such, he is entitled to the respect 
imd affection of all. (See Betroth, Marriage. ) 

HUSBANDMAN (John xv. 1) — one 
whose profession and labour is to cultivate 
the ground. It is among the most ancient 
and honourable occupations (Gen. ix. 20; Isa. 
acxviii. 24-28). All the Jews who were not 
consecrated to relimous offices were agricul- 
turists or shepherds. The force and appro- 
priateness of the figurative uses of this term 
by the sacred writers are sufficiently obvious 
from their connection. 

HUSHAI (2 Sam. xv. 32) — an Archite 
(Josh. xvi. 2), and a particular and faithful 
triend of David (2 Sam. xvi. 16). 

HUSKS (Luke xv. 10). The term refers 
to the fruit of the carob tree, which is common 
in Palestine, and is used for food by the poor, 
and for the fattening of cattle and swine. It 
has a dark hard pod or capsule, about 3 
inches in length, with seeds (eight or ten) that 
rattle in the case gently when shaken, and 
with a noise resembling that of a rattlesnake. 
Each seed is about the size of an ordinary dry 
pea, not perfectly round, but flattened ; hard, 
and of a dark reddish colour. The taste of 
the pod is poor, but not entirely disagreeable ; 
being sweetish, somewhat nutritious even in 
its airy form, and probably much more palat- 
able and^roper for food in its earlier or green 
State. The shape is slightly curved, so that 
the pod resembles a small horn, from which in 
Greek its name seems to be derived. The whole 
show of them on the tree, especially at some 
seasons of the year, would better suggest prob- 
ably the idea of horns, as if the tree were full 
of them. Both the Greek Kspariov and the Latin 
Si/fgtta signify specially the fruit of this carob 
tree — a tree very common yet, not only in the 
Levant, but also in the southern parts of 
Europe, as Spain and Italy. Tlie Syriac and 
Arabic words are of the same import. This 
fruit still continues to be used for the same 
purposes, — the feeding of swine. It is also 
called John's Bread, from the opinion that 
the Baptist used it in the wilderness. 

HUzZAB (Nah. ii. 7) — supposed, as in the 
Targums, by some to be the queen of Nine- 
veh when Nahum delivered his prophecy; 
others take it as a common word “ tnat which 
was established,” as in the margin. But it 
may be either a symbolic name of Nineveh, or 
it may refer to the Zab country, in which the 
Assyrian capital was situated. 

HYMEN^US (2 Tim. ii. 17). This name 
is mentioned once with Alexander and once 
with Bhiletus. He was probably an early 
dehier of the doctrine of a future corporeal 
resurrection, and was given up to Satan (1 
Tim. i. 20: comp. 1 Cor. v. 5). This error is 
stated by the apostle thus— Who concerning 
the trutn have erred, saying that the resurrec- 
tion is past already; and overthrow the faith 
bf Some ” (2 Tim. li. 18). They seem to have 
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identified the resurrection of the body with the 
regeneration of the soul — ^were the abettors of 
an early and spurious spiritualism. 

HYMN (Matt. xxvi. 30). This Hymn was 
the great Hallel sung at the passover, con- 
sisting of Ps. cxiii.-cxviii. -The hymn was a 
sacred composition, the primary purpose of 
which is the ascription of praise. (See 
PSALMB.) 

HYPOCRISy (Luke xii. 1). The word 
is only the Englivsh form of a Greek term 
which originally denoted a stage-player — one 
who assumes a cliaracter not his own. This 
odious sin is condemned again and again in 
the New Testament. It may deceive men, 
but it cannot impose upon God. After all, it 
is easier to be than to seem. There is constant 
toil and terror in keeiiing up appearances 
when there is no reality. 

HYSSOP (Exod. xii. 22). The precise plant 
referred to under this apiDellation in Scripture 
has been disiJuted. The Hebrew word esoh. 
from its similarity in sound to the word 
hyssop, has been generally supj)osed to denote 
this shrub. The hyssop has bushy stalks, 
growing a foot and a half hi^h ; small, spear- 
shaped, close-sitting, opposite leaves, with 
several smaller ones rising from the same joint ; 
and all the stalks 
and branches ter- 
minated by erect 
whorled spikes of 
flowers, of differ- 
ent colours in the 
varieties of the 
lant. The leaves 
ave an aromatic 
smell and a warm 
pungent taste. It 
grows in great 
plenty on the 
mountains near 
Jerusalem. The 
hyssop was used 
for sprinkling the 
people with the 
purifying water; and the spunge filled with 
vinegar held up to the Saviour on the cross 
(John xix. 20) was put upon hyssoj). But was 
the stalk of tlie plant commonly called hyssop 
long enough for such purposes? Solomon, it is 
recorded, spake of “the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall,”— -language which would seem 
to imijly that at least one kind of hyssop had 
not very tall stalks. Some identify it with 
the caper plant. Such is the view of Dr. 
Boyle; ana the Arabic name of the caper 
plant — asitb— seems only another form of the 
Hebrew esoh. Bochart took it to be mar- 
joram ; and his view is in accordance with the 
traditionarj’- opinions on the subject. Such 
opposite statements show us that we cannot 
yet say with certainty of what species of plant 
the hyssop was. Its use in the ceremonial 
law explains the clause, “Purge me with 
hyssop, and I shall be clean : wasn me, and I 
shall be whiter than snow” (Ps. li. 7). 
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I AM (Exod, iii. 14). (See Jehovah.) 'period of the world. The pagans worshipped 
IBLEAM (J udg. i. 27) — a town of Manasseh, universal nature; the soul of the world; life and 
close on “the going up to Gur ” (2 Ki. ix, 27), reproduction under male and female forms; 
perh ws near the modem J oppa. angels, demons, and the souls of departed men, 

IBZAN (Judg. xii. 8) — a judge whc^ sue- either separate and alone or in union with 
ceeded Jephthah, had a very numerous family, some star or other body. They worshipped 
and was buried at Bethlehem in Zcbulun. the heavens, and in them both particular 
ICE. (See Crystal.) luminaries and constellations ; the atmosphere, 

ICHABOD^w/icre is the glory t (1 Sam. and in it the meteoi’s and fowls of the air; the 
iv. 21, 22) — the son of Phinehas, and grandson earth, and in it beasts, birds, insects, plants, 
of Eli the high priest. He was born just after groves, and hills, together with divers fossils, 
his mother received the sad tidings that her and fire. They worshipped the water, and in it 
husband and father-in-law were dead, and the the sea and rivers ; and in them fishes, serpents, 
ark of God taken by the Philistines. Such and insects, together with such creatures as 
was the effect of these tidings upon her, that she live in either element. They worshipped men, 
died iminediately upon the birth of her child, both living and dead ; and in them the faculties 
giving him the significant name Ichabod. and endowments of the soul, ^ as well as 

ICONIUM (Acts xiii. 51) — the capital of the several accidents and conditions of life, 
ancient Lycaonia, in Asia Minor, at the foot Nay, they worshipped the images of animals, 
of mount Taurus, now called Konieh, on the even the most hateful ; such as serpents, 
great road between Ephesus and the western dragons, crocodiles, &c. ; and at last descended 
coast. It was visited by Paul and Barnabas, so low as to pay a religious regard to things 
who preached the Gospel there, and were so inanimate, herbs and plants, and the most 
persecuted in consequence of it as to be obliged offensive vegetal des. No wonder that the 
to leave the place (Acts xiv. 1-6). Iconium is commandment which touches this point should 
mentioned by several ancient historians. so particularly specify the objects which should 

IDDO — his hand (2 Chr. ix. 29). In this not be represented in the form of graven 
passage are mentioned the visions of Iddo the images (Exod. xx. 4). 

seer against Jeroboam, &c. ; and in 2 Chr. Objects of physical glory, which the eye of 
xii. 15 is mentioned the book of Iddo the seer sense might look on as representatives of 
concerning genealogies : and again, it is said, divinity, seem to have been the first sharers 
2 Chr, xiii. 22, that the rest of the acts of in man’s homage. They were worshipped 
Abijah, and his ways and his sayings, are originally as emblems of God; but soon, and 
written in the story of the prophet Iddo. by a natural process of declension, they came 
These expressions may all refer to one and the to be regarded as actual gods. The Hebrew 
same volume. Iddo was i3robably a prophet idolaters said to the golden calf , “These be thy 
and annalist of some distinction, and is sup- gods — that brought thee out of Egypt;” and 
posed by many, on the authority of Josephus, they named their superstitious revelry a feast 
to have been the person who was slain by a to Jehovah. Many motives seem to have re- 
lion, as recorded 1 Xi. xiii. Several others commended the old world to their selections 
of the same name are mentioned as the of objects of idolatrous worship. (See Aaron.) 
father, or rather grandfather, of Zechariah, Usefulness was the common, but it was not 
the leader of the second party of captives the only quality that determined the object of 
from Babylon. idolatry ; for we find that whatever delighted 

IDLE (Matt. xii. 86). In this connection with its transcendent beauty, whatever af- 
it means pernicious, calumnious, but especially frighted with its malignant power, whatever 
false words — words spoken not in sincerity — astonished with its uncommon greatness — 
words spoken against conviction. Such was whatever, in short, was beautiful, hurtful, or 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. (See Blas- majestic— became a deity, as well as what 
PHEMY. ) was profitable for its use. The sun, it was soon 

IDOL (1 Ki. XV. 13), IDOLATRY (Acts xvii. perceived, had all these powers and properties 
16). Whatever receives the worship which united in it : its beauty was glorious to behold ; 
is due only to God is an idol. In a figurative its motion wonderful to consider ; its heat 
sense the word denotes anything which draws occasioned different effects, barrenness in some 
the affections from God (Col. iii. 5) ; and in a places and fruitfulness in others ; and the 
restricted sense it denotes the visible image or immense globe of its light appeared higUy 
figure to which religious worship is paid (Deut. exalted and riding in triumph as it were round 
xxix. 17). the world. The moon, it was seen, supplied 

Idolatry consists—l. In worshipping, as the the absence of the sun by night ; gave a friendly 
true God, some other person or thing besides light to the earth; and, besides the great variety 
Jehovah; and, 2. Worshipping the true God of its phases, had a wonderful iimuence over 
under some image, as the golden calf (Exod. the sea and other humid bodies. The stars 
xxxii. 4, 5). were admired for their height and magnitude. 

When the worship of idols commenced is the order of their positions, and celerity oi 
uncertain. It was prevalent at a very early their motions; and the people were persuade^ 
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either that some celestial vigour or other 
resided in them, or that the souls of their 
heroes and great men were translated into 
them when they died; and upon these and 
similar presumptions, they believed all celes- 
tial bodies to be deities. The force of fire, the 
serenity of air, the usefulness of water, as well 
1 ^ the terror and dreadfulness of thunder and 
lightning, gave rise to the consecration of the 
meteors and elements. The sea, swelling with 
its proud surface, and roaring with its mighty I 
billows, was such an awful sight, and the | 
earth, dedecked with all its 
plants, flowers, and fruits, 
such a lovelv one, as might 
well draw forth a pagan’s 
veneration, when for similar 
motives — viz., their bene- 
ficial, hurtful, delightful, 
or astonishing properties — 
beasts, birds, fishes, insects, 
and even vegetables them- 
selves, came to be adored. 

The pride and pomp of 
the great, and the abject 
spirits of the mean, occa- 
sioned first the flattery, and 
then the worship of kings 
and princes as gods upon 
earth. Men famous for 
their adventures and ex- 
ploits, the founders of na- 
tions or cities, or the in- 
ventors of useful arts and 
sciences, were reverenced 
while they lived, and after 
death canonized. The pre- 
vailing notion of the soul’s immortality made 
them imagine that the spirits of such excellent 
ersons either immediately ascended uj) into 
eaven, and settled there in some 
orb or other, or that they hovered 
in the air ; whence by solemn invoca- 
tions, and by making some statue 
or image to resemble, they might be 
prevailed with to come down and 
inhabit it. The ancestors of Abra- 
ham beyond the Euphrates were 
idolaters (Josh. xxiv. 2). 

Whether the idolatw of image- 
worship originated in Chaldea or in 
Egypt we have no data from history 
to determine ; but wherever it had 
its origin, the apostle Paul has suf- 
ficiently accounted for the grounds 
and reasons of it, when he says of 
men, “Because that, when they 
knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful; but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools, and changed the glory of 
the uncorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things ” (Rom. i. 
21, 22, 23). 

The bestial worship of Egypt is an awful 
comment on the truth of the apostle’s Ian- 
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iiago.^ Salt thus groups the Egyptian 
ivinities — 

^The wildest images, unheard of, strange. 

That ever puzzled antiquarians’ brains: 

Genii with heads of birds, hawks, ibis, drakes, 

Of lions, foxes, cats, flsh, frogs, and snakes, 

Bulls, rams, and monkeys ; hippopotami. 

With knife in paw, suspended from tho sky; 

Gods germinating men, and men turn’d gods, 
Seated in honour with gilt crooks and rods: 

Vast scarabtei, globes by hands uphold. 

From chaos springing, ’mid an endless field 
Of forms grotesque, the sphinx, the crocodile, 

And other reptiles from the slime of Nile.” 


Pliny says that in Egypt they worshipped 
onions and garlic; and the poet Juvenal has 
not spared such follies in his satires. 


Egyptian Gods, 

Such is the strong tendency of depraved 
nature to fall into this sin, that the Israelites, 
the chosen people of God, were subjected to a 
twofold restraint. God was their king, and 
hence idolatry with them was not only impiety, 
but treason. The positive precepts and severe 
p unishm ents with which tne J ewish law met 
every approach to idolatry, and the rigorous 
lirohibition of all intercourse with the idola-i 
trous nations which surrounded them, show 
plainly how abominable the sin of idolatry is 



Wooden Gods of Egypt. 
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In the sight of God : so that customs which 
might excite or entice to idolatrous practices, 
and which in any other view might seem per- 
fectly innocent, were strictly forbidden, (Deut. 
xii., xiii.) Probably many peculiar provisions 
of the Jewish law, which seem to us arbitrary 
or trifling, may have originated in this very 
circumstance. Notwithstanding all that was 
done to ^ard them against it, the people of 
Israel fell into some of the most cruel and 
shocking practices of idolatry. Even the sac- 
rifice of children, forbidden as it was under 
the most severe and summary iienalties (Lev. 
XX. 2), was very common; and Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel both speak of it as a x^ractice prevail- 
ing in or near their time (Jer. vii. 31; Ezek. 

xvi. 21). 

The rites of idolatry were often impure 
and obscene in the highest degree. The i^riests 
and the gods were alike the slaves and the 
patrons of the most scandalous and filthy 
practices; and hence the word whoredom is 
often used as synonymous with idolatry. In- 
deed, the present state of the heathen world, as 
it is represented by modern missionaries, who 
have seen and heard with their own senses, 
shows conclusively that debasement of mind, 
utter alienation of the heart from everything 
pure and holy, the grossest immoralities, 
and the most licentious practices, are insepar- 
able from idolatry. 

The idols mentioned in Scripture are, — 
Adrammelech (2 Ki. xvii. 31), Anammelech (2 
Ki. xvii. 31), Ashima (2 Ki. xvii. 30), Ashtoreth 
(Judg. ii. 13; 1 Ki. xi. 33), Baal (Judg. ii. 
11-13 ; vi. 25), Baal-berith (Judg. viii. 33 ; ix. 
4, 46), Baal-j^eor (Num. xxv. 1-3), Baal-zebub 
(2 Ki. i. 2, 16), Baal-zexjlion (Exod. xiv. 2), 
Bel (Jer. 1. 2 ; li. 44), Chemosh (Num. xxi. 20 ; 
1 Ki. xi. 33), Chinn (Amos v. 26), Dagon 
(Judg. xvi. 2.3; 1 Sam. v. 1-3), Diana (Acts 
xix. 24, 27), Huzzab (Nah. ii. 7), Jupiter (Acts 
xiv. 12), Mercury (Acts xiv. 12), Molech or 
Milcora (Lev. xviii. 21 ; 1 Ki. xi. 5, 33), 
Merodach (Jer. 1. 2), Nergal (2 Ki. xvii. 30), 
Nebo (Isa. xlvi. 1), Nibhaz and Tartak (2 Ki. 

xvii. 31), Nisroch (2 Ki. xix. 37), Queen of 
heaven (Jer. xliv. 17, 25), Kemphan (Acts vii. 
43), Bimmon (2 Ki. v. 18), Succoth-benoth (2 
Ki. xvii. 30), Tammuz (Ezek, viii. 14), So jyre- 
valent was idolatry, and .so multiform its 
character, that the objects of idol- worship re- 
ceive a great variety of contemx^tuous names, — 
’Atzebh and ’Etzebh, carved images (Ps. xlviii. 
6 ; Jer. xxii. 28) ; Aven, emptiness or vanity 
(Isa. Ixvi. 3) ; Bosheth, shame ; Chammanim, 
probably images of the Sun-god (2 Chr. xxxiv. 
7) ; EliHm, vanities (Lev. xix. 4) ; Elim, false 
gods (Isa. Ivii. 5) ; Emim, terrors (Jer. 1. 38); 
Gillulim, blocks (Ezek. xviii. 12) ; Mascith, 
hierogl^hed stone (Lev. xxvi. 1) ; Miphlet- 
zeth, oojects of fear (1 Ki. xv. 13) ; Matzebah, 
stature (1 Sam. vii. 12) ; Nesec, molten image 
Gsa. xli. 29) ; Pesel, ^aven image (Isa. xl. 19) ; 
Semel, a figure or likeness (2 Chr. xxxiii. 7, 
16) ; Shikkutz, abomination (2 Chr. xv. 8) ; 
Teraphim, images or household gods^ like the 
Latin penates (Zech. x. 2) ; Tselem, likeness (1 
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Sam. vi. 6) i Tzcrim, figures or representations 
(Isa. xiv. 16), &c. 

Sometimes idol temples were the repositories 
of treasure (Judg. ix. 4), and were protected 
by a tower (J udg. ix. 46). 

IDUMEA. (See Edom.) 

IJE-ABABIM. (See Abartm.) 

ILLYRICUM (Rom. xv. 19)— a province 
north-west of Macedonia, lying along the 
Adriatic Sea, having Italy and Germany on 
the north, and Macedonia on the east. Its 
southern portion was the Dalmatia which Titus 
visited (2 Tim. iv. 10). Taking Jerusalem as 
a centre, it will appear that Illyricum was 
nearly the extreme north-western province of 
what was then no small part of the known 
world. Perhaps Paul went into Illyricum; 
but he speaks here only of having preached the 
Gospel unto its borders. 

IMAGE (Gen. i. 26, 27). We are told that 
God. “created man in his own image;” and 
Christ is said to be “the image of God” (Col. 
i. 15 ; Heb. i. 3). The term imports a com- 
plete and exact likeness, like that which exists 
between a seal and its impression, when the 
original is perfectly preserved in the repre- 
sentation. Man originally possessed the image 
of God in knowledge, purity, and felicity. 
The higher spiritual features of this image have 
been obliterated by the fall, bub many features 
yet distinguish fallen humanity, in intellect, 
personality, dominion over the lower creatures, 
and immortality (Gen. ix. 6 ; Jas. iii. 9). 
Christ enjoys all the glories of God, and so is 
the exj)ress image of the Father’s person. The 
word is usually employed to denote an object 
of idolatrous worship. (See Idol, Man.) 

IMMANUEL (Isa. vii. 14)-a Hebrew 
word signifying “ God with us,” and used aa 
one of the distinctive titles of the Messiah. 
(See Ahaz, Christ.) 

IMMORTAL, IMMORTALITY (1 Cor. 
XV. 53 ; 1 Tim. i. 17)-- a state of being not 
subject to death. It is one of the attributes 
of the Supreme Being. 

The bodies which we inhabit while in this 
world are corruptible, exposed to sickness, pain, 
and death; but the soul can never die as 
the body dies. Its very nature is immortal. 
Many arguments for the immortality of the 
soul might be adduced from Natural Theology, 
but they need the confirmatory evidence and 
authority of Scripture. There is a sense in 
which the state of being on which the souls of 
all men enter at death is immortal. But the 
Scriptures s^ieak of the future existence of the 
righteous as a state t)f immortality or eternal 
life, in distinction from the state of the wicked 
(Matt. xxv. 46 ; Rom. ii. 7) ; and it is obvious 
that the iihrase “ eternal death” might be em- 
ployed to express forcibly the nature of that 
punishment— that li^dng death— to which the 
wicked will be doomed in the world to come. 
(See Damnation, Eternal, Heaven, Hell.) 

IMPUTE (Rom. v. 13). By comparing v. 
18 of the epistle to Philemon with Rom. iv, 
6-13, we shall see the force of this term. The, 
words translated “ put that on mine account ** 
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in tlie former passage, and that which is 
rendered ^ by the words counted, impute, and 
%mputed., in the other, have a common origin 
and meaning. The plain Christian sees and 
feels the force of the expression : and though he 
may" be ignorant of technical distinctions, yet 
while he believes on One that justifieth the 
ungodly, he feels the blessedness of him to 
whom the Lord will not impjite sin. The 
great principle involved is, that the sinner 
who accepts Christ is delivered from the guilt, 
power, and punishment of sin, and is clothed 
with a righteousness which is not his own, but 
the gift of God through Jesus Christ. His 
sins are put to the account of another who 
bore, and another’s righteousness is put to his 
account by faith. Christ bore his guilt, and 
be is saved by Christ’s merits. (See .Tustipy.) 

INCENSE (Exod. xxx. 8) was a compound 
of frankincense and other gums or spices ; the 
materials and manufacture of which are par- 
ticularly prescribed (Exod. xxx. 34-36). (See 
Frankincense.) It was the business of the 
priest to burn it morning and evening upon a 
golden altar specially erected for this purpose, 
and thence called the “ altar of incense.” The 
pr^aration of it for common use was positively 
forbidden ; neither could any other composi- 
tion be offered as incense on this altar, nor 
could this be offered by any but the priest. 
(See Altar, Censer.) 

I N C H A N T E K S, INCH ANTMENTS 
(Exod. vii. 11 ; Dcut. xviii. 10). Inchanters 
were persons who pretended to possess the 
power of charming animals, &c. The practice 
of enchantment is allied to -witchcraft and sor- 
cery ; and both the practice and practisers are 
decided^ condemned by God’s law (Deut. xviii. 
9-12). It is unquestionably true that persons 
have sometimes obtained a wonderful influence, 
particularly over serpents of the most deadly 
species ; instances of which are often stated by 
eastern travellers. (See Adder, Asp, Charm, 
Divination.) 

INDIA (Esth. i. 1 ; vhi. 9). It is only 
mentioned, and that generally, as the eastern 
boundary of the dominions of Ahasuerus, as 
Ethiopia was the western. In this place it 
probably means the country of the river Indus 
— the Punjaub. (See Ophir.) 

INGATHERING, feast of. (See Feasts.) 

INHERITANCE (Gen. xxxi. 14). In the 
modem use of this word it denotes the estate 
to which one succeeds on the death of the 

resent possessor, and who is hence called his 

eir. In eastern countries, however, the por- 
tions of children were often distributed to them 
by the father during his lifetime. Among the 
Hindoos, the father is bound to make an equal 
distribution of his property ^ whenever his 
children in a body apply for it. Hence the 
legitimacy of the application which the pro- 
digal son and his brother made, and which 
resulted in the father’s dividing unto them his 
living (Luke. xv. 12). 

The word inheritance is also used, in a more 
general sense, to denote property or participa- 
tion. (Comp. Ezek. xxxiu. 24 with Acts -vii. 6.) 


INN 

The laws of inheritance, by the statutes of 
Moses, and the ordinary tenure of property, 
were very simple among the Hebrews. (See 
First-born, Birthright.) Land might be 
mortgaged, but could not be alienated : the only 

S ermanent rijjht to property was by heritage or 
neal succession. The eldest son had a double 
portion. Females had not territorial posses- 
sion ; and if a man left no sons his daughters 
inherited, but on condition of not marrying, 
not merely out of the tribe, but even out of 
that family of the tribe to which the deceased 
arent belonged. If a man had no children, 
is land passed to distant relatives in the fol- 
lowing order “ If a man die, and have no son, 
then ye shall cause his inheritance to pass unto 
his daughter. And if he have no daughter, 
then ye shall give his inheritance unto his 
brethren. ^ And if he have no brethren, then 
e shall give his inheritance unto his father’s 
rethren. And if his father have no brethren, 
then ye shall gave his inheritance unto his kins- 
man that is next to him of his family” (Num. 
xxvii. 8-11). Moveable property only could be 
willed away as the testator thought fit. 

INIQUITY (Gen. xv. 16) — whatever is done 
against the law of God. Sin is the trans- 
gression of the law : iniquity is a contempt or 
disregard of the law (Ps. li. 2, 9 ; ciii. 10). To 
“ bear the iniquity of the congregation ” (Lev. 
X. 17) is to make that expiation or atonement 
which is an essential pre-requisite to their for- 
giveness (Isa. liii. 6). 

INK, INKHORN (Jer. xxxvi. 18; Ezek. ix. 
2). It is supposed that the common ink of early 
ages was made of water and pulverized char- 
coal, or the black of burnt ivory, with the addi- 
tion of some kind of gum. Other substances 
were doubtless used boUi for writing and colour- 
ing matter. The Romans used a dark purple 
liquid which was obtained from a species of hsh 
for this purpose. The ink in common use at 
this day has been known for several centuries 
in European countries, and is usually made of 
nutgalls, vitriol, and gum. Ancient ink was 
more caustic, and less liable to fade or decay. 
Chinese ink is of the same quality. The pro- 
fessed -writers or scribes carried -with them, as 
they do at the present day in eastern countries, 
the implements of their business ; and among 
these was an inkhorn, thrust into the girdle at 
the side. (See Book. ) 

INN (Luke x. 34). In the earliest ages an 
inn was nothing more than the well or other 
convenient place where the company of tra- 
'vellers and their weary beasts reposed for rest 
and refreshment. At a later ijenod it was the 
caravansary — a very comfortless, temporary en- 
closure, without rooms or doors. Afterwards 
the inn became what the caravansaries of Persia 
are at the present day — a place where travellers 
may get lodging, food, and fuel. This was 
perhaps such an Inn as accommodated the poor 
wounded man, in the beautiful story of the good 
Samaritan, for the kind Samaritan paid for the 
reception of the wounded traveller, ahd also 

ft was to the stable or out-building^f sqch ^ 
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inn that Mary wan oMiged resort with the 
infant Saviour, because the general enrolment 
had brought bo many strangers to the place as 
to fill the house l)cfore they arrived. Dr. Kitto’s 
description of an inn, in the Pictorial Bible, is 
both graphic and correct: — “A khan, then, 
usually i^resents, externally, the appearance^ of 
a square, formed by strong and lofty walls, with 
a high and often handsome gateway, which 
offers an entrance to the interior. On passing 
through this, the traveller finds himself in a 
large open quadrangle, surrounded on all sides 


can, if they like, rest the nose-bag, of hair- 
cloth, from which they eat, to enable them to 
reach the bottom when its contents get low. 
It also often happens that not only this bench 
exists in the stable, but there are also recesses 
corresponding to those in front of the apart- 
ments, and formed by the side walls which 
divide the rooms being allowed to project be- 
hind into the stable, just as the projection of 
the same walls into the great area forms the 
recesses in front. These recesses in the stable, 
or the bench, if there are no recesses, furnish 
accommodation to the ser- 



vants or others who have 
charge of the beasts : and 
when persons find on their 
arrival that the apartments 
usually appropriated to tra- 
vellers are already occupied, 
they are glad to find accom- 
iTKxlation in the stable, par- 
ticularly when the nights are 
cold or the season inclement.’* 

The ancient or the existing 
usages of the East supply no 
greater ijrobability than that 
the Saviour of the world was 
born in such a stable as this. 

INSPIRATION (2 Tim. 
iii. IG) is a supernatural divine 
influence exerted upon the 


Eaj^tein Inn or Caravansary 


human mind, by means <»f 
which the individual is made 


by a number of distinct recesses, the back walls to know certainly, and to speak tnily, what 
of which contain doors leading to the small cells could not have been so known in the or- 
or rooms which afford to travellers the accom- dinary exercise of the faculties and without 
modation they require. Every apartment is any such influence. When this influence is so 
thu- pel fectly detached, consisting of the room exerted as absolutely to exclude uncertainty 
:iii< I tii(' recess in front. In the latter the occu- and all mixture of error in a declaration of doc- 
l»arit usually sits till the day has declined, and trines or hu ts, it is called a plenary or full in- ’ 
there he often prefers to sleep at night. Besides spiration ; and the book written under such an 
these private apartments, there is usually in influence, though it may contain many things 
the centre of one or more of the sides of the which the author mkdit have known and 
quadrangle a large and lofty hall, where the recorded by the use of hi s natural faculties, is 
principal persons may meet for conversation or properly said to be an inspired book. Nor is it 
entertainment. The floors of all these apart- necessary that the particular style and method 
ments—the recesses, rooms, and halls — are of the writer should be abandoned. God may 
raised 2 or 3 feet above the level of the court have wise purposes to answer in preserving 
vdiich they surround, upon a iflatform or bank this, while he secures through its agency an 
of earth faced with masonry. In the centre of infallible declaration of his will. So that style, 
the court is a well or cistern, offering to the manner, &c,, may be of the author’s own choice, 
travellers that most essential of conveniencies provided the facts stated and the doctrines 
in a warm climate — pure water. taught as of divine authority, are stated and 

“Many caravansaries are without stables, tauglit under an immediate divine influence, 
the cattle being accommodated in the open area.* without the possibility of error. And even if 
But the most complete establishments have it should appear that the copies of such a book 
very excellent stables in covered avenues which now in the world have suffered from the in- 
extend behind the ranges of apartments— that juries of time and the carelessness of tran- 
is, between the back walls of these ranges of scribers and printers, so that inaccuracies and 
building and the external wall of the klian ; and discrepancies of unessential importance might 
the entrance to it is by a covered passage at one be detected, still, if the substance of the book — 
of the corners of the quadrangle. The stable if the graml system of truth or duty revealed— 
is on a level with the court, and consequently is evidently, as a whole, the result of such 
below the level of the buildings by the height of divine inspiration, it is to be received, and may 
the platform on which they stand. Neverthe- l)e entirely credited, as an inspired book, 
less, this platform is allowed to project behind 'J’he process by which God has given us the 
into the stable, so as to form a bench, to which knowledge of his Avill is UMially called inspira- 
the horses’ lu'iids ;u e turned, apd on which they tion, and it is expressed liy various figures in 
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Scripture. By revelation a prophet received 
knowled^ from God, and by inspiration he 
imparted it to men. Now^ if any of his own 
thoughts were allowed to mingle with the oracle 
he d^yered, it was soiled in its purity and rob- 
bed of ite authority. How, in such a case, could 
we distinguish between what is his own and 
what is God’s ? and if Ave could not make such a 
distinction, then our faith and submission must 
be weakened, if not destroyed. The message 
must come to us as wholly God’s, without any 
human admixture. It is human in its vehicle, 
but all divine in its nature and substance. 
Then, a^ain, as the prophet or ai^ostle must 
communicate to men divine truth as fully and 
as clearly as he received it from God, as he must 
give it out to us as correctly as it was given in 
to him, inspiration must be verbal ; or, the 
inspired man must be infallibly guided in his 
selection of words, — not, however, by any 
mechanical dictation. Were he left to choose 
his own words, he might fail to tell us precisely 
the truths which Goa had told to him. But 
“ holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” The Bible does not 
consist only of God’s ideas, but also of God’s 
words. Can we suppose that God would allow I 
his own thoughts to be injured in beauty or 
power by unsuitable language? “His word,” 
says the dying psalmist, “was in iny tongue.” 
“ Thus shalt thou speak unto the children of 
Israel,” was the charge to Moses. “Thus 
saith the Lord,” is a common affirmation. 
“It is written,” is another mode of declaring | 
that language as well as ideas have been God’s 
special gift to men in the oracles of truth. 
Words and thoughts are so closely associated 
that we cannot think but in words. To give 
us thoughts is also to give us certain words ; 
for in words they are conveyed. Thus “all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” 

Theological writers speak of the inspiration 
of elevation by which the natural faculties are 
endued with supernatural power, and rise to 
those sublime conceptions of divine things 
which their natural force could not attain ; and 
also of the inspiration of suggestion^ by which 
the truth is suggested directly to the mind by 
the Spirit of God, and also the language in 
which it is to be declared to others. Such was 
the revelation to J ohn in the Isle of Patmos. 
All these various degrees or kinds of inspiration 
are supposed to occur in our Scrijjtures, and 
sometimes they are combined. But there is really 
no need of resorting to such distinctions. They 
are not scriptural, neither do they throw much 
light on the subject to which they are ajAplied. 
(jfe Peophect, Revelation, Soriptube.) 

INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC. (See 
Music.) 

INTERCESSION, INTERCESSOR (Isa. 
liii. 12; l^x. 16). To intercede lot another is 
to appear for him or interpose in his behalf, 
and to plead for him (1 Tim. ii. 1). It usually 
implies guilt or obligation ; and the object of 
the intercessor is to reconcile or satisfy the 
offended party, and procure the release and 
pardon of the offender. It sometimes denotes 
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the reverse of this (Rom. xi. 2), in which place 
it is used of Elijah’s solemn enumeration of the 
sins and provocations of ancient Israel. 

The Spirit is said to “ make intercession for 
us ” (Rom. viii. 26). This is to be understood 
as referring to that peculiar influence of the 
Spirit upon the heart, by which it is taught, 
and guided, and enabled to cherish and breathe 
forth holy desires, which God will graciously 
accept through the complete and effectual 
mediation of Him who ever liveth to make 
intercession for us. As to the fact of Christ’s 
intercession, see Rom. viii, 34 ; 1 Tim. ii. 5 ; 1 
John ii. 1 ; and the manno' of it is illustrated. 
Heh. vii.-x., in which chapters the continued 
intercession of Christ, and the sacrifice of him- 
self as the ground of his intercession, are pre- 
sented to the mind as a most affecting evidence 
of the nature and effect of sin. Christ’s inter- 
cession i)recludes that of any other, whether 
I saint or seraph. (See Advocate, Mediator.) 

I INTERPRETATION (2 Pet. i. 20). Dreams 
[ were interpreted — that is, their meaning was 
made apparent. “UnknoAvn tongues” were 
interpreted — the sense of the foreign language 
was expounded in a dialect familiar to the 
hearers. Every reader of the Bible who un- 
derstands it, so far is an interpreter. No duty 
is more incumbent on man tlian to interpret 
aright the revealed will of God. We have 
now many auxiliaries in the interpretation of 
Scripture. It gathers assiKstance from every 
(luarter. Philology lends us aid in analyzing 
tne language of Isaiah or Paul ; arclneology 
casts new light on customs of long-past years, 
and of countries very different in liabits from 
our own. The traveller who exclaims in 
ecstasy, “ At length our feet stand within thy 
gates, O Jerusalem ! ” — who familiarizes us with 
the scenery of the land flowing with milk and 
honey; with whom we climb its mountains or 
sail on its lakes, and join in its song of vintage 
— he who conveys us to the ruins of Babylon 
or the sepulchres of Petra, the shores of the 
Red Sea or the valley and wonders of Egypt, 
or sets us down amidst the thunder-splitten 
peaks of Horeb — gives us a new vision in read- 
ing Scripture, affords us a striking confirmation 
of its truth, and discovers to us a sublimity 
and emphasis unknown before, both in its 
historic sketches and prophetic allusions. The 
researches of iffiysical pliilosophy excite us in 
studying the inspired annals of creation to feel 
yet more intensely that “the heavens declare 
4he glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork.” The explorers of classic 
learning, who bring us spoils from the heathen, 
and illustrate with apt quotations many clauses 
of Scripture, are not without their use, and are 
instrumental not only in preparing fuel for the 
altar and oil for the lamps, but in proving, by 
the contrast, the superior glory of the divine 
volume. The mind that has been well trained 
to the task of translation from the odes and 
strophes of the most intricate poets of Greece 
and Rome will feel itself the better furnished 
by this previous discipline for engaging in the 
most re8|)onsible of (4l human enterprises—for 
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giving to some ignorant and degraded t)eople a 
version of the holy oracles in their native 
dialect, so that they may be able to read in 
their own tongue the wonderful works of God. 
The man who travels in the East and notes its 
herbs and flowers, its jewels and minerals, its 
quadrupeds and birds— who relates its customs, 
its dresses and ceremonies, its festivities at 
births and marriages, its funeral dirges and 
religious ritcs—yields us the means of accurate 
statement and interesting verification. The 
laborious critics who spend their life in some 
province of the ars diplomatira^ in determining 
the age of MSS. from the texture on which 
they are written, the form of the letters, or the 
colour and quality of ^ the ink, guide us in 
ascertaining what reading is the best, what is 
the probable phraseology of the sacred i^enmen. 
All science pays homage to revelation. The 
inspired book receives illustration from every 
province of human study. The i)romotion of 
biblical science is accelerated by contributions 
from the vast encyclopcedia of recorded human 
attainment. 

We do not intend to lay down any minute 
or special rules for the interpretation of the 
Bible. It is plain, however, that wo must 
familiarize our minds with the East, and be 
able to form, as a groundwork, some general 
idea of eastern scenes, climate, and costumes : 
to imagine its vast deserts, trodden only by 
the camel’s foot, and producing but the camel’s 
food; to imagine the deep-blue canopy of 
heaven shining forth Avith tne glorious lights 
that gave their earliest worship to the simple 
shepherds watching their flocks by night in 
the vast plains of Chaldea; to imagine the 
burning heats f)f day, all nature stilled in 
languid rest; the evening hour, with its re- 
fre^iing breeze, its imride shadowings; the 
flat-roofed houses, crowded by a turbaiied 
population; the kine returning to the city; 
the maidens filling their vessels at the wells ; 
the luxuriant foliage of a tropic clime; the 
simple life of the iieasant tribes, with their 
little tent of goat’s hair, their loins girded, 
their staff in their hand. And, in fine, all 
labour and investigation to find the meaning 
of tho Word of God must be employed in 
dependence on tho divine Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit of God must bo implored. Not only 
must a man be an expert philologist and 
logician; not only must he be versant in 
the general characters and special idioms of 
the sacred tongues; not only must he hafe 
that quality of mind which the Grecian critics 
termed rd d(pe\c^ (freedom from preposses- 
sion), and joined with it the native tact which 
the same critics termed evcpina (that instinc- 
tive sagacity which seizes at once on })eciiliar 
shades of thought and meaning) ; not only mu.st 
he have a psychological oneness with the author 
with whom for the time he identifies himself, 
in order to elicit the train of his reasoning, or 
exhibit the current of his emotions ; not only 
must these elements of pr^aration be enjoyed, 
but the teaching of the ^firit of God, of the 
Author of revelation, of Him who best knows 
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the meaning of the phraseology He has em- 
ployed, must be superadded. “The secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear him.” 
Moral qualities are as indispensable as mental 
endowments. Not that theBible is absolutely 
unintelligible to the unconverted: a wicked 
man must know its language before he can 
be moved by its warnings or convinced by its 
invitations. But the mind must be allured to 
any study ere it can enjoy it. The mind that 
possesses no poetic susceptibility cannot relish 
Homer or Milton; neitner will the intellect 
that has no taste for exact science, for the 
relations of bodies and numbers, receive any 
fascination from Euclid or Laplace. Not that 
we are to expect the Holy Spirit to impart 
any new truths, as such revelations would 
libel tlie perfection of his previous oracles. 
Those peculiar means of access which the 
divine Spirit may have to the spirit of mau, 
to enlighten and impress it, are beyond^ the 
range of human investigation. The Spirit^ of 
truth guides into all truth the heart which 
places itself under his guidance, in its prayer- 
ful endeavours to understand the meanii^ of 
those revelations given by “ holy men of God, 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” (See Sciuptuiie.) 

IKON (Prov. xx vui. 17). Some of the uses of 
this well-known and most valuable metal were 
probably known at a very early period (Gen. 
IV. 22). We find it mentioned as the material 
for tools (Dent, xxvii. 5 ; 2 Ki. vi. C), weapons 
of war (1 Sam. xvii. 7), furniture (Deut. iii. 
11), implements of husbandry (2 Sam, xii. 31 j 
Jer. xxviii. 14), and chariots of war, (Josh, 
xvii. IG, &c., &c.) By “northern iron” (Jer. 
XV. 12), probably, is intended a species of iron 
ore or manufacture, remarkable for its hard- 
ness, found in a region bordering on the Euxine 
Sea, and of course north of Judea. 

It is naturally suppt)sed, from the connec- 
tion, that by the expression, “ a land whose 
stones are iron ” (Deut. viii. 9), is intended an 
abundance of iron ore ; and a i)assage of like 
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import occurs in the description of the lot of 
Asher (Deut. xxxiii. 25), where the reading 
might be, “Under thy shoes are iron and 
brass,” as in the margin. 

Iron has a number of figurative significations 
in Scripture. It is the symbol of strengtii 
34] 
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{3foh xL 18), of fiction (Ps. cvii. 10), and of 
obstaxmoy (Isa. xlviii. 4|. Its furnace is the 
emblem of slavenr, and its fetters of captivity, 
IH-SHEMPSH — dty of the sun (Josh. xix. 
41) — a city of the Danites, perhaps the same as 
Beth-shemesh. (See Beth-shemesh, Hebes.) 

ISAACS. The word Isaac literally means 
“ laujgfhter,” and to this signification particular 
allusion is made in the following Scriptures : — 
Gen. xvii. 17, 19 ; xxi. 6 ; xxvi. 8. The person 
named Isaac in sacred history was the son of j 
Abraham and Sarah, and was bom in Gerar, i 
within the boundaries of Philistia. 

Isaac’s early years are wrapt in obscurity. 
The ^preat truths of religion must have been I 
early Instilledinto his mind. J ehovah expected j 
such paternal fidelity from Abraham ; and on 
this account seems to have given him Isaac, 
and in him concentrated the most extensive 
promises of temporal and spiritual prosperity 
(Gen. xvii. 17-19). While yet very young, he 
was expressly mentioned as an ancestor of the 
coming Messiah (Gen. xxi. 12). Soon after this, 
Ahraliam removed his familyf rom the territories 
of Abimelech, king of Gerar, and sojourned for 
considerable period in a more northerly por- 
tion of Philistia. While residing in this regitui, 
it pleased God to put the faith of Abraham 
to a most severe trial in the command to offer 
his son. No record is given of the feelings of 
Isaac on the momentous occasion. ^ Isaac re- 
mained in his father's house till his fortieth 
year. During these years he was chiefly em- 
ployed in shepherding the flocks of Abraham 
among the rich ])astures of Canaan. Abraham, 
now feeling anxious to have his son united in 
marriage with some of his own kindred in 
preference to the daughters of Canaan, sent 
his oldest servant into Mesoj^otamia to select 
a partner for him. This had become the more 
necessary for him, because of his deep sorrow 
at the death of Sarah (Gen. xxiv. fi7). The 
messei^er, proceeding under the guidance of 
the Almighty (Gen. xxiv. 7, &c.), chose Bc- 
l>ekah, ^anddaughter of Nahor, the brother 
of Abranam, and brought her away, with the 
entire consent of herself and her relative, to be 
united in marriage to his master’s son. Isaac 
had gone out into the field at eveningtide to 
enjoy the pleasure and reap the profits of pious 
meditation, when Rebekah and her attendants 
drew near. The maiden alighted from her 
camel, and, veiling herself according to ori- 
ential custom, came forth to meet her future 
husband. The servant related what he had 
done, and introduced the strangers to his 
you^ful master. Rehekah was received with 
tokens of respect and love, was led by Isaac 
into the tent which liis mother had occupied, 
and forthwith became his wife. 

, Before his death, Abraham assigned por- 
tions to his other children, and sent them 
away to a- considerable distance eastward of 
the residence of Sarah’s son-doubtless that 
he might be allowed to enjoy his possessions 
without molestation. Isaac was then made 
Iwnr of all that remained of Abraham’s pro- 
perty, When, in concert with his brother 


Ishmael, he had consigned the ashes of hia 
father to the cave of Machpelah, he removed 
his dwelling to the vicinity of Lahw-roi, and 
was there enriched with many blessings from 
Jehovah, in fulfilment of his gracious promises. 
Isaac had reached his sixtieth year before the 
birth of his two sons, Esau and J acob, gav e token 
of the fulfilment of the divine promise. The 
children were given him in answer to fervent 
{)rayer. Both were objects of endearment t(^ 
their j)arents ; but Esau became the object of 
his father’s special love, and Jacob became the 
favourite of his mother. Soon after this, the 
land of Canaan was visited with a famine, and 
Isaac and his family were compelled to seek 
refuge in Philistia. ITe was forbidden of the 
liord to go into Egypt, and enjoined to sojourn 
there in the prospect of great future prosperity. 
God renewed to him the promises made to 
Abraham. So encouraged, lie fixed his abode 
at Gerar, in the territories of Abimelech. 
Here the ]^atriarch was blessed with siiri)rising 
success. All he did prospered. He grew till 
he became very great in the possession of 
flocks and herds and an extensive retinue of 
servants. 

’J’wo events occurred in connection with this 
visit to Gerar, very similar to what befell 
Abraham in an early part of his historv. 
(Comp. (Jen. xx. with xxvi. 7-11 ; and xxi. 22 
with xx\ i. 26.) The incidents are related with 
an air of simplicity and a distinct variety of 
expression uhich forbid the supposition of 
any designed coincidence. “The men of the 
place asked him of his i\ife ; and he said, Sbe 
is my sister : for ho feared to say, She is my 
wife ” (Gen. xxvi. 7). As Isaac was giulty of 
duplicity in not at first calling Rebekah his 
wife to Abimelech, his conduct deserves cen- 
sure. It was a temporary concealment, till 
he found himself so situated as not to fear’ 
the divulgeiice of all the facts of the case. 
The other event was one of a kind which 
must have f)ften arisen from the jarrings 
of the envious and zealous i)artizans of the' 
migratory leaders of these early times. Isaac 
in these circumstances deemed it ])rudent to 
retire from Gerar, and, departing thence, he* 
settled at Beerslieba. 

The old age of this ])atriarch was embittered 
by some severe dtniiestic trials. His favourite, 
Esau, became allied in marriage with two* 
families of Hittites, which proved very dis- 
tressing to the minds of both his parents, 
AVith advancing years Isaac’s sight had so- 
failed him that he could not distinguish hiS' 
sons from eafch other. In these circumstances, 
by the expert cunning of Rebekah and Jacob, 
the aged father was induced to confer the 
Idessing upon J acob which by right belonged 
to the eldest son, and by this to convey to the 
younger brotlier a title to inherit all that was- 
peculiar in the family possessions and prospects. 
Isaac was grieved Avhen he found his mistake, 
j and mourned with and for Esau. Jacob had; 
been blessed, and nothing could reverse it. 
(See Repentance.) 

Rebekah, fearing the vongeauc© of Esau i]|< 
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tlie event of his father’s death, prevailed with 
Isaac to send Jacob to bis kindred in Padan- 
aram, to take himself a wife of the daughters 
of Laban^ his maternal uncle. On this occasion 
the patriarch extended the blessing he had 
pronounced upon the head of J acob. Formerly 
(see Gen. xxvii. 28, 29) he had spoken only of 
temporal things; but now the blessing of 
Abraham was invoked from J ehovah, and, as 
appears in Gen. xxviii. 1.3-15, was soon pro- 
mised in all its extent. When Jacob returned 
from Padan-aram, he found his venerable 
father yet alive, residing in Mamre, a grove 
near Hebron, sacred as a spot where Abraham 
had dwelt. JBut the time of Isaac’s departure 
at len^h arrived. At the age of an hundred 
and eighty he “ died, and was gathered unto 
his people.” His sons, Esau and Jacob, buried 
him in the cave of Machpelah, where slept the 
remains of Abraham and Sarah his wife, and 
where his own Rebekah lay mouldering in the 
dust (Gen. xlix. 31). (See Hebron.) 

Isaac was a quiet and passive man. His 
mind was retiring, and preferred the sweets of 
lonely, tranquil meditation ; his disposition was 
gentle and kind; and all his habits seem to 
nave accorded with the rustic simplicity and 
limited desires of the pastoral life. Ambition 
was unknown to this humble shejdierd ; and in 
him we see pre-eminent the milder and more 
pleasing qualities of docility, submission, and 
resi^ation. 

ISAIAH— soZraf 1071 of Jehovah (2Ki. xx. 1). 
Very little is known of the personal history of 
this eminent prophet. We know that he was 
the son of Amoz, and the J ews say that Amoz 
was the brother of Amaziah,^ king of Judah. 
Isaiah lived and prophesied in the “ days of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezeldah.” The 
history of these reigns is in 2 Ki. xv. -xx. ; 2 
Chr. xxvi.-xxxii. Some passages of it are 
^ven by Isaiah, as in ch. vii. , viii. , xxxvi. -xxxix. 
tJzziah reigned fifty-two years, Jotham and 
Ahaz each sixteen, and Hezekian twenty-nine. 
Of course Isaiah did not live throughout the 
whole of their reigns ; but his ministry began 
toward the end of lJzziah'’s reign, and was 
continued till the accession of Manasseh. 
Isaiah also wrote some historical books— such 
as the life of king Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 22), and 
a bio^aphy of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxii. 32). 

Isaiah was nearly contemporary with Hosea, 
Joel, Amos, and Micah; and tradition says 
that he was one of the faithful who were 
“sawn asunder” (Heb. xi. 37), and that the 
event happened alxiut 098 years before Christ. 
There is no evidence, however, as to the time 
or manner of his death. 

Prophecy of, is regarded as one of the most 
elevated and sublime of all the prophetical 
writings. Its reference to the advent, offices, 
and kingdom of the Messiah are so numerous 
and exact as to have obtained for its author 
the title of the evangelical prophet; and the 
name Isaiah (“the salvation of Jeliovah”) 
indicates the same characteristic of this magnifi- 
cent book. The first thirty-nine chapters of the 
prophecy relate to subjects and events uncon- 
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nected with each other, and embrace the period 
during which the prophet was more actively 
and openly employed as a minister. This first 
portion of Isaiah has a continual reference to 
surrounding nations, and describes the doom 
which was ere long to fall upon them. They 
had been the enemies of the Theocracy, and 
their end is decreed, not with a vague and 
variable foresight, but with minute and special 
delineation. Each country is to feel its own 
peculiar burden, and may learn its sin from its 
punishment. Babylon, Moab, Egypt, Damas- 
cus, Elam, Tyre, and Edom, are singled out as 
the victims of just and awful retribution. But 
many glimiJses of glory and salvation are in- 
terspersed— many sketches, mild and beautiful, 
of the peace and prosperity of Messiah’s reign. 
The residue of the book relates chiefly to two 
events, — ^the end of the Babylonish captivity, 
as some suppose, and the coming of the 
Messiah ; the latter of which he seems to have 
contemplated with a very distinct and exalted 
conception, not only of the circumstances of its 
commencement, but of its progress, glory, and 
ultimate triumph. 

The whole book may be said to consist of 
five connected but distinguishable groups or 
series of proxihecies. The first group (chs. 
i.-xii.) contains Isaiah’s earliest prophecies, 
arranged in two series, easily distinguished by 
internal marks. The first six chapters have a 
general c^racter, without certain reference to 
any iiarticular historical occasion, which ac- 
counts for the endless difference of opinion as 
to the precise date of their composition. The 
remaining six have reference to particular 
occasions, which are not left to conjecture, but 
distinctly stated. They embrace the principal 
events under Ahaz, and illustrate the relation 
of the proxiliet to them. The sixth chapter, 
though descriiitive of what is sometimes caffed 
the prophet’s ordination, holds its proper place 
as an addendum to the foregoing prophecies, 
designed to justify their dominant tone of 
threatening and reproof. The second ^oup 
(chs. xiii.-xxiii.) contains a series of prophecies 
against certain foreign powers, showing the 
relation of the heathen world to the Theocracy, 
and followed by a sort of aj^pendix (chs. 
xxiv.-xxvii.), summing up the foregoing pro- 
jihecies, and showing tlie results of their fiilfil- 
ment to the end of time. The remarkable 
prophecy of ch. xxii. against an individual, in 
the last part of the cliajiter, is accoimted for 
by the supposition that Judah is there con- 
sidered as subject to a foreign, and probably a 
heathen, influence— viz., that of Sliebna. The 
third group (chs. xxviii. -xxxiii.) contains pro- 
phecies relating to a iiarticular period of 
Hezekiah’s rei^n, with a more general prospec- 
tive sequel (^s. xxxiv., xxxv.), as in the 
second. These chapters vary in style, but the 
imagery is striking, and the appeals are terse and 
brier — “ thoughts that breatne, and words tiat 
burn.” The fourth group (chs. xxxvi. -xxxix. J 
describes in historical form the influence exerted 
by the prophet at a later period of the reign of 
Hezekiah. Regarding this and the parallef part 
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of Second Kings as collateral derivatives from 
a historical writing of Isaiah, Havemick is led 
by the mention, in ch. xxxvii. 38, of an event 
\^ch happened after the supposed death of 
Isaiah, to ascribe that verse and the insertion 
of these chapters to a somewhat later hand. 
He maintains, however, that, so far from being 
inappropriate, they constitute a necessary link 
between the third group and the fifth (chs. 
xL-lxvi,), in which the whole result of his 
prophetic ministrations to the end of time is 
vividly depicted. (See Alexander on Isaiah, 
Introduction, p. 54.) 

So vivid ana sublime are the prophecies in 
the second portion of Isaiah, that some have 
attempted to set them down as belonging to a 
later era — as composed in times more recent 
than those of the son of Amoz. Such critics 
plead their refined taste, their shrewd discern- 
ment, and their erudite sagacity; but their 
reluctance to acknowledge either prediction at 
all, or at least predictions of such luminous 
beauty and exactness, opens the jiath to select 
among the inspired writings what is and what 
is not authentic in their estimation. Isaiah’s 
style in the latter chapters does differ from the ! 
earlier, but so does the theme ; and may not a 
writer’s style vary with his subject, or with his 
age and experience in composition ? The second 
portion of nis oracles has for its central image 
the Babylonish captivity and the return ; but 
this does not imply that the prophet must have 
lived in the midst of these events, or that he 
wrote only for contemporaries. The entire 
current oi evidence, deep and wide as the 
testimony of the Jewish ana Christian churches, 
is strong for the whole book of Isaiah as 
given by inspiration of God, and by the one j 
prophet. And what a precious treasure it has | 
been to the Church ! It testifies beforehand 
“the sufferings of Christ and the glory that 
should follow,” in language so clear and precise, 
that the predicted deeds of the future appear 
as simple narrations of the past. The years of 
intervening space are merged in the near and 
overpowering lustre of the precious visions. 
The birth of Jesus so wonderful, his life so 
benevolent, his teaching so heavenly, and his 
work so glorious ; his death so terrible in 
itself and so amazing in its saving result ; the 
rewards of the servant, the merits of the sacri- 
fice, the triumphs of the conqueror, the power 
and prerogative of the universal Governor, are 
all portrayed in a style of rich melody and 
magnificence. The warm and glowing drapery 
is worthy of the picture which it adorns and 
sets off. The language befits its theme : now 
sonorous and lofty, and again calm and pen- 
sive; now echoing back the great thoughts 
contained in it, and again streaming with all 
the gorgeous hues of an excited and inspired 
imagination. All nature lay at Isaiah’s com- 
mand ; and he had but to say to a^ ima^e or 
allusion, “Come,” and it came. T^here is no 
struggle with reluctant verbiage; all is easy 
and flowing in this prophetic gospel. The 
splendours of heaven, the beauty of earth, and 
tne horrors of hell beneath, are patent to his 
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use, and refuse not their service. These oracles 
must have been uttered “at sundry times,” 
and “in divers manners,” yet they form one 
great whole, and may have been collected and 
arranged by the seer himself. They were 
delivered during a long life, as the Spirit moved 
him and opportunity presented itself. When 
any vice started into prominence, the prophet 
rebuked it. When any form of irreligion rose 
into popularity, it met with withering denun- 
ciation. When the hope of the Church lan- 
guished, an oracle of the prophet revived it, 
and pointed to the Son of Jesse — the child to 
be bom. When the nation sunk into despon- 
dency at the prospect of a long and dreary 
captivity, Isaiah taught it to look forward to 
other years, when it should be crowned with 
spiritual glory; and in delighted anticii)ation 
the seer saluted it thus — “Arise, shine; for 
thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee” (Isa. lx. 1). The book of 
Isaiah will thus continue to minister fresh 
excitement to the Church. The splendours 
predicted to Zion are not fully realized as yet. 
Isaiah’s lofty style and musical periods will 
command admiration; while the spirituality, 
beauty, fervour, power, and truth of his 
oracles will be humbly and gratefully felt and 
adored. 

ISHBOSHETH (2 Sam. ii. 8), son and suc- 
cessor of Saul, was persuaded by Abner to go 
I up to Mahanaim and assume the government, 
while David reigned at Hebron (2 Sam. ii. 1 1) ; 
and a majority of the nation of Israel, guided 
by the law of natural succession, acknowledged 
him as king. A severe battle soon after oc- 
curred at Gibeon, between the army of David, 
under J oab, and the army of Ishboslieth, under 
Abner, in which the latter were utterly defeated. 
The hopes of Ishbosheth were all but extin- 
guished. Soon after this Ishbosheth offended 
Abner, so that he forsook his interest, and 
became the ally of David ; and at length 
Ishbosheth was assassinated at noonday, while 
he lay on his bed. Thus ended the brief 
dynasty of Saul (2 Sam. iv. 5-7). 

ISTIl (Hos. ii. 16) signifying mij husband, 
and BAALI, in the same passage, signifying 
my Lord, are figuratively used to denote the 
contrast between the affections and relations 
of Israel towards God at two different periods 
of their history. The latter having been used 
in idol worshii), the very name was to become 
obsolete (Hos. ii. 17). 

ISHMAEL (Gen. xvi. 11) — the son of 
Abraham by Hagar. Previous to his birth, 
his mother, being ill-treated by Sarah, fled 
from the house, and while in the wilderness 
was informed by an angel what would be the 
character of her unborn child, and that his 
I)osterity would be innumerable. As Abraham 
supposed that the promises of God respecting 
his seed were to be fulfilled in Ishmael, he 
nurtured him with much care in the prospect 
of his fancied destiny (Gen. xvii. 18). When 
Isaac was weaned, Ishmael was about seven- 
teen years of age, and having offended Sarah 
by his treatment of her child, she insisted that 
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both he and his mother Hagar should he 
banished from the family. Hagar ijrobably 
made up her mind to return to her kindred in 
Egypt : but when she had reached the wilder- 
ness 01 Beersheba, her stock of water was 
exhausted, and the lad, overcome with fatigue 
and thirst, sank down, apparently to die. 
God appeared for their deliverance, directed 
Hagar to a fountain of water, and renewed 
his jjromise to make of liim .a great n«ation. 
They remained in the wilderness, and he sus- 
tained himself and his mother by hunting 
(Gen. xxi. 13-20). At len<,^th he mai'ried an 
Egyptian woman; and so rapidly did his 
l^rogeny multiply, that in a few years after- 
wards they are spoken of as a trading nation 
(Gen. xxxvii. 25). 

The prophecy that he should be a wild man, 
or literally a “ wild ass man,” or as wild as an 
ass, has been wonderfully verified in the 
history of the Arabs, who are a branch of his 
posterity. They are universally known as 
robbers ; and all who i^ass through their 
countrv do it in caravans, and with arms. 
They nave never been driven from their 
territory, but have maintained their independ- 
rence and peculiarity of manners and customs 
up to the present day, though they have lived 
in the midst of influences and events, and have 
been themselves instrumental in their occur- 
rence, by which the relations of all the other 
kingdoms of the earth have been essentially 
modified, if not completely subverted. Their 
character changes not. Time has no influence 
over them, their temper, or pursuits. 

Another Ishmael was son of Nethaniah of 
the seed royal (Jer. xli. 1). He fled at the last 
siege of Jerusalem to the east of the Jordan, 
but returned and assassinated Gedaliah, the 
governor at Mizpah, and a few days after 
entraiiped and murdered a band of eighty 
pilgrims, and threw their bodies into a well, 
lie then carried off the daughters of king 
Zedekiah, who had been left in Jerusalem, 
and great booty. The booty was re-captured, 
but himself escaped. 

ISHMAELITES (Gen. xxxvii. 25) — the 
descendants of Ishmael. The company of 
Ishmaelitcs to whom Joseph was sold are 
elsewhere called Midianites (Gen. xxxvii. 2S). 
Probably they were Islimaelitcs who dwelt in 
Midian. It is evident, however, that the two 
names were Sometimes axiiflied to the same 
people (Judg. viii. 22, 24), though we know 
the descendants of Midian were not Ishmael- 
ites, for Midian was a son of Abraham by 
Keturah. 

ISLANDS, ISLES, &c. (Isa. xlii. 12). 
These words, as used in our version, import 
either— (1.) A settlement or colony, as dis- 
tinguished from uninhabited country, or from 
seas and rivers (as in Gen. x. 5; Job xxii. 
30; Isa. xlii. 15); — so at this day small 
districts of cultivated and settled country, 
surrounded by immense wastes, are, in the 
same sense, called islands; or, (2.) Coast or 
country adjacent to water or maritmie places 
\$iS Isa, XX. 6; xxiii. 2, 6 ; Ezek. xxvii. 7) ; 
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or, (3.) Distant lands beyond the sea, Of 
places which were reached by sea, whether 
coasts or islands, and especially the regions 
west of Palestine, whether islands or not 
(as Isa. xxiv. 15; xl. 15; xlii. 4, 10, 12); 
or, (4.) Islands, properly so called (as Esth. 
x. 1), where it is expressly used in distinction 
from the continent or main land. 

Isles of the Gentiles, or Heathen (Gen, 
X. 5; ZejDh. ii. 11), mean generally the parts 
of Europe most known to the ancient Asiatics, 
and lying on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

ISllAEL (Gen. xxxv. 10). — the surname 
of Jacob, given to him by the angel at 
IVlahanaim (Gen. xxxii. 28; llos. xii. 3). It 
signifies “the prince that i)re vails with God,” 
or one “who has seen God.” The latter 
meaning is so far justified, for the scene of 
the mysterious occurrence is called Peniel, 
God^s face. 

We find it used, however, for the whole 
race of Jacob’s posterity (1 Cor. x. 18) ; also, 
and particularly in the historical books and 
minor prophets, for the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, as distinguished from Judah (2 Ki. xiv. 
12) ; and again for all true believers (Isa. xlv. 
17; Rom. ix. 6; xi. 20). It is a sacred name. 
Every believer is an Israel — a victorious 
wrestler in prayer, and has seen “the glory of 
God in the face of his son Jesus Christ.” 

IsiiAEL, LAND OP. (See Canaan.) 

Israel, kingdom of. (See Israelites.) 

ISRAELITES (Josh. iii. 11). This was 
the usual name of the twelve tribes, from the 
time of their leaving Egypt until the revolt 
under Jeroboam, when the ten tribes consti- 
tuted “ the kingdom of Israel,” and the 
remaining two the “ kingdom of Judah,” 
(See Hebrews.) 

ISSACHAR~7T2t?ar(f (Gen. xxx. 18) — was 
the fifth son of Jacob and Leah. The pro- 
phetical description of him, uttered by his 
father, was grajdiic indeed. “ Issachar is a 
strong ass couching down between two bur- 
dens” (Gen. xlix. 14, 15). This oracle was 
fulfilled in the fact that the iiosterity of Issa- 
char were a laborious people, and addicted to 
rural employments — hardy, and patient to 
bear the burdens both of labour and war 
(Judg. V. 15; 1 Chr. vii. 1-5). 

Tribe or, had its portion in one of the most 
fertile tracts of the country. It was a trian- 
gular section on the Jordan, between .Zebulun 
and Ejdiraini, thus fulfilling the prediction 
of his father in this resi)ect (Gen. xlix. 14, 
15). It was amazingly fertile, according to 
Josej)hus, full of nurseries and pastures. It 
had within it I’abor and the rich and fruitful 
valley of J ezreel. 

ITATiY (Acts xviii. 2; xxvii. 1-6; Heb, 
xiii. 24) — the country of which ^ Rome wAs 
the capital in the days of Christ and his 
apostles. It stretches out into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, having the Adriatic on the north- 
east, the Tuscan Sea on the south-west, and 
France, Switzerland, and Germany on tbe 
north. The history of It^ for long periods 
is not only the history of Europe, but of the 
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world. The influence of Rome pagan and 
Homo jpapal has been felt in all coimtries and 
in the varied institutions of society. (See Rome. ) 

ITALIAN BAND. (See Armies.) 

ITHAMAR. (See Eleazar.) 

ITUREA (Lukeiii. 1), or JETUR (1 Chr. 
i. 31) —a province lying to the south-east of 
Hermon, and bounded on the south by Tra- 
chonitis, Jordan, and the Hauran. It was 
overrun by a partj^ of the Israelites in the 
time of Jotham, king of Judah, and a vast 
cf^uantity of spoil taken (1 Chr. v. 19, 22). It 
is now called Jed/dr. 

IVAH, or AVA (2 Ki. xviii. 34]-a city 
mentioned in Rabshakeh’s boastful tirade, 
along with Hena and Sepharvaim ; by many 
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identified with the modern on the 

Euphrates, 

nrORY (1 Ki. X. 18)-called tooth in He- 
brew — the substance of the tusk of the ele- 
phant. It seems also in ancient times to have 
been obtained from the tusks of the hippopot- 
amus. That which is brought from Ceylon is 
regarded as most valuable. It was among the 
merchandise of Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 15) and 
Tarshish (1 Ki. x. 22). Solomon’s throne was 
built of it (2 Chr. ix. 17, 21) ; and so lavishly 
was it used in architecture of various kinds, and 
in cabinet work, as to justify the expressions 
we find ill Ps. xlv. 8; Amos iii. 15; vi. 4; 
and Ezek. xxvii. G. Many specimens are 
found among the Assyrian ruins. 


JAARE-OREGIM (2 Sam. xxi. 19)— 
father of Elhanan, who slew the brother of 
Goliath, a statement at variance with 1 Chr. 
XX. 5. The words “ the brother of” are not in 
the original, and Orcgim is not a proi^er name, 
but means “ weaver’s,” having been misidaeed 
out of the phrase, “ the staff of whose spear 
was like a weaver’s beam.” 

JAAZER, or JAZliR (Num. xxxii. 1-3)— 
a town in or near Gilead, on the east of the 
Jordan, It first belonged to the Amorites. 
It was the head of several “villages” (Num. 
xxi. 3^. Van de Velde places it at Seir, be- 
tween Gilead and Heshbon. (See Jazer.) 

JABAL — stream (Gen. iv. 20) — the son of 
Lamech, “ and father of all who dwell in tents 
and have cattle.” He was the first who fol- 
lowed the wandering nomad life, moving from 
one range of pasture -grounds to another, and 
living in tents or portable habitations, easily 
struck and as ^eedily re-erected. 

JABBOK (Gen. xxxii. 22)— a brook rising in 
the mountains south-east of Gilead, and run- 
ning in a rocky channel, through a deep 
ravine about 00 miles westward to the Jordan, 
separating the Amorites from the Ammonites 
Num. XXI. 24). Jacob crossed it on his return 
rom Mesopotamia (Gen. xxxii. 22). It is now 
called Zurka {]blue river ) ; and travellers speak 
of cliffs on either side of 500 feet perpendicular 
height, with a breadth, from cliff to cliff, of 
not more than 100 feet. In some places the 
stream is not more than 30 feet wide. 

JABESH— (1 Sam. xi. 5), or 
JABESH-GILEAD (Judg. xxi. 8) — was situ- 
ated at the foot of mount Gilead, within the 
territory of Manasseh, on a small brook which 
is stiU called Ydbes. In the days of the judges 
this place was sacked by the Israelites, and 
nearly all the inhabitants cut off, because they 
refused their aid in a war upon the tribe of 
Benjamin (Judg. xxi. 10). Afterwards it was 
besieged by the Ammonites, who refused to 
spare the citizens unless they would consent to 
have their right eyes plucked out (1 Sam, xi. 2). 
Having obtained a suspension of nostilities for 
a week, they took advantage of the interval to 
secure the add of Saul, who marched an army 


to their rescue, and surprised and defeated the 
Ammonites with great slaughter — a service for 
which the inhabitants of the city evinced their 
gratitude (1 Sam. xxxi. 11, 12; 2 Sam. ii. 5). 

JABIN— rfisrrrner. 1. (Josh. xi. 1) King of 
Hazor, a northern district of Canaan. He 
attemiJted, by a formidalfie alliance, to oi^pose 
the progress of Joshua. He and his allies were 
terribly defeated in a battle at Merom, the 
city of Hazor Avas taken, and Jabin put to 
death. 

2. (Judg. iv. 2) Another king of the same 
name and place, who had great Avealth and 
Ijower, and ox^pressed the children of Israel for 
twenty years. His army was defeated by 
Debonih and Barak, and Sisera, his principal 
general, w\as assassinated. 

JABNEEL (Josh, xa^ 11), or JABNEH 
(2 Chr. xxvi. G), Avas a city of the Philistines, 
situated 12 miles south of Jopx^a. It was 
called Jamnia by the Greeks and Romans, 
and is now called Yehna, 

JACHIN — he to III establish (1 Ki. vii. 21) — 
one of the pillars set up in the x)orch of the 
temide. 

JACINTH (Rev. ix. 17) — a precious stone, 
of a reddish-yellow or hyacinth colour, re- 
sembling the amethyst. 

JACOB (Gen. XXV. 26), son of Isaac and 
Rebekah, and twin brother to Esau, received 
liis^ name — supplanter—ivom a circumstance 
Avhich occurred at his birth, (Gen. xx v. ) When 
these brothers grew uj), Esau devoted himself 
to hunting, and often gratified his aged father 
Avith savoury meat which he i>reiAared from the 
fruits of the chase. By this means he became 
very much the favourite of Isaac ; while Jacob, 
Avho was a plain domestic man, more staid 
and less given to impulse, was no less tlie 
favourite of his mother (Gen. xxv. 27). Isaac, 
apprehending that his end was draAving near, 
Avas desirous, before his departure, of pro- 
nouncing a solemn paternal benediction on his 
eldest son ; and he requested Esau to go out to 
the field and take some venison, and make him 
savoury meat, such as he loved, and bring it to 
him, tnat he might eat and bless him before he 
died. Before this time Jacob bad, for a mes« 
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o! purchased from Esau his birthright, 

which included the blessing now about to be 
given (Gen. xxv. 34). The quick-witted Re- 
bekab immediately conceived a plan of securing 
the blessing for ner favourite. While Esau 
was in the pursuit of venison in the field, she 
induced Jacob to personate his brother, and to 
carry to his father the dainty mess prepared by 
herself from a tender kid ; and as Isaac’s eyes 
were so dim that he was unable to distinguish 
between his sons by their appearance, all that 
was necessary was to guard a^pinst detection, 
in case he should be led to feel the hands and 
face of J acob ; for Esau being very hairy, and 
Jacob smooth, it readily occurred to the latter 
that his father might resort to this method of 
identifying him. Rebokah, therefore, covered 
the neck and hands of Jacob with the skin of 
the kid. 'I’hus prepared, he ventured into his 
father’s i^resence, and by means of a cruel 
fraud obtained the blessing which was intended 
for the first-born. When Esau returned, the 
deception was rendered manifest; but Isaac, 
deeply distressed, and importunately and with 
tears entreated by Esau, would not consent to 
change anytliing which had gone out of his 
mouth ; and Esau received, indeed, a benedic- 
tion, but not that of the first-born, which was 
already and irrevocably given to Jacob. (See 
Isaac, Repentance. ) Ry this fraud and injury 
the enmity of Esau to his brother was excited 
to the highest degree (Gen. xxvii. 41), and he 
threatened to take away his life as soon as his 
father’s funeral sliould be over. Rebekah, 
hearing; of these threats, persuaded Isaac to 
send Jacob a\vay to Haran, to her brother 
Laban, until his brother’s anger should subside. 
Accordingly, Jacob — by this time not far from 
threescore years of age — having again received 
his father’s blessing, and a charge not to take 
a wife of the daughters of Canaan, as Esau 
had done, to the sore grief of his jjarents, set 
off on his journey to Padan-aram (Gen. xxviii. 
5). As he journeyed, he came to a certain 
Ijlace, where he resolved to lodge ; and taking 
some stones of the place for a pillow, he lay 
down to sleep. As he slejit, God made known 
to him, in a remarkable dream, that his pos- 
terity should be very numerous, that they 
should one day possess the soil on which he 
was then reposing, that he should be personally 
protected and xjrospered. and that in him all 
the families of the earth should be blessed. 
This place was afterwards called Bethelf (Gen. 
xxvii., xxviii.) (See Lapdeh.) 

When Jacob came near to the residcn<^‘e of 
his mother’s kindred, he saw in the field a 
well, where there -were thiee flocks of sheep, 
and their shepherds with them : and on inquiry, 
he found that they were of Haran, and that 
Rachel, the daughter of Laban, was then ap- 
proaching. The meeting between Jacob and 
the young and beautiful shepherdess, his cousin, 
made an indelible impression on his heart. J acob 
had not been long domesticated in the house of 
Laban (for Nahor, though living, seems to have 
been superannuated) when he made proposals 
to Laban to take Rachel in marriage, pro- 
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miaing to setve seven years for her. But fts-* 
he had been guilty of a gross deception towards 
his father, to the injury of his only brother, he 
himself now became the dupe of a desiring 
and unjust relative. Instead of his beloved 
Rachel, Leah, her elder sister, was given to 
him deceptively ; and when he remonstrated 
with his father-in-law, he was told that the 
custom of the country required that the oldest 
should be disposed of in marriage before a 
younger sister ; but it was proposed that, if he 
would serve as much longer, he should still 
have Rachel. It is not to be understood that 
he did not receive her until the seven years 
were ended ; a careful attention to the history 
will show that he must have received Rachel 
immediately, and served for her afterwards. 
With each of his daughters Laban gave a 
maid, both of whom became the wives of 
J acob, of the secondary or inferior kind, (Gen. 
xxix.) 

From all these there were born to Jacob, 
while he sojourned in Mesopotamia, eleven 
sons and one daughter. Of these, Joseph only 
w^as the son of Rachel; Benjamin, her other 
son, having been bom near Bethlehem (Gen. 
XXXV. 18). Avarice seems to have been the 
ruling passion with Laban; for the gratifica- 
tion of which he seemed to be willing to sacrifice 
even the comfort of his own children, and to 
take every advantage of a near kinsman and 
son-in-law. Continually he seems to have been 
studying and contriving some scheme by which 
he might obtain the services of J acob for less 
than their value ; but the providence of God 
prevented liiiii from eventually injuring his 
servant, with whom he had entered into cove- 
nant at Bethel. Whatever plan of wages 
Ijaban would fix on, the Lord overruled it for 
the benefit of Jacob (Gen. xxx. 20-43). But at 
length he resolved to return to his own country, 
from which he had been so long an exile ; and 
lest his father-in-law should Under bis purpose, 
he communicated his design to his own family, 
but took the opijortunity, when Laban was 
absent, to set off with his wives and children, 
and all his cattle, and all his goods, to go to 
Isaac, his father, in the land of Canaan, who 
still continued to live, beyond his own and the 
hopes of all liis friends. This important step, 
however, was not taken without the direction 
of his covenant-keeping God. On the third 
day after Jacob’s departure, Laban received 
intelligence of his flight, and he immediately 
pursued after him with a company of men, 
and on the seventh day overtook nim in the 
mount Gilead. There can be no doubt that 
Laban’s intentions were hostile; but on the 
night ijreceding his coming up with J acob, he 
received an admonition from the Lord, in a 
dream, not to attempt anything against him. 
After a warm expostulation on both sides, they 
agreed to part in peace; and accordingly a 
solemn covenant was entered into between 
them, as a sign of which they piled up a heap 
of stones, on which they ate together in token 
of friendship, and agreeably^ to a custom pre- 
valent in many ancient nations. The mount 
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on wliich this transaction occurred received its 
name — “Gilead” — from the heap of stones set 
^ for this witness (Gen. xxxi. 47, 48). (See 

CrILEAD.) 

Soon after J acob was relieved from all fear 
of Laban, and had the pleasing prospect of 
speedily coming to the end of his journey, new 
fears and troubles arose. The danger which 
now threatened him was indeed appalling; 
his brother Esau was on his way to meet him, 
accompanied by 400 men. No other than a 
hostile attack could be meditated, as he sup- 
posed, when he saw liis olfenaed brother 
approach with such an army, against a com- 
pany of helpless women and children. In this 
extremity Jacob had no other resource but to 
look to heaven for lieli). Ever since God had 
revealed himself to him at Bethel, he had made 
Him his confidence and refuge in all his 
troubles. Now, therefore, he cried to him in 
his distress (Gen. xxxii. 9, 12). Having thus 
committed his cause by fervent prayer to the 
Almighty, he did not think it unnecessary to 
make use of the most probable means to avert 
the threatening evil; and therefore he sent 
messengers to meet his brother with a valuable 
present from his flocks and herds, in separate 
droves. In that night Jacob took his two 
wives, and his two women servants, and his 
eleven sons, and passed over the ford J abbok ; 
and having sent them over this stream, together 
with all his propertv, he remained alone on the 
opposite side. And here a very extraordinary 
scene occu^ed, which is recorded at length, 
Gen. xxxii. 24-30; and on this occasion 
Jacob’s name was changed to Israel, The 
angel of the covenant a]n)eared in the form of 

man, and with him Jacob wrestled all the 
night. The sinew of his thigh withered on 
being touched by the finger of his mysterious 
antagonist. The scene was symbolic of ear- 
nest and successful prayer, and was in unison 
with the feelings and iirospects of the patriarch 
at a period when he was deeply dispirited, and 
oppressed by melancholy forebodings and un- 
pleasant memories. 

Esau now approached, but not as an enemy. 
There was revived in his bosom a strong feel- 
ing of fraternal affection ; so that, when he 
saw Jacob, he ran to meet him, and embraced 
him, and they wept. Esau then inquired 
kindly concerning his brother’s family, who 
came forward successively and i)aid their 
respects to him : and he would have declined 
receiving the^ present which had been sent 
forward to him, but Jacob insisted on his 
acceptance of it, and he took it. After this 
interview Esau returned to mount Seir, and 
Jacob journeyed to Succoth, where he made 
booths for his cattle ; from which circumstance 
the place received its name, as the word succoth 
signifies booths. But he seems only to have 
sojourned here for a short time : probably to 
give rest to the women and children, and to 
the flocks and herds, which had now been 
driven a long distance "without much cessation. 
But his journey was not terminated until he 
came to Shalem, a city of Shechem, which is 
348 
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in the land of Canaan, where he bought A 
parcel of CTound of the children of Hamor for 
a hundred pieces of money, and erected there 
an altar, and called it El-Elohe-Isrady that is, 
Qod, the God oflsi'aely (Gen. xxxiii.) (See Suc- 
coth.) 

But although Jacob seems to have intended 
this as his place of permanent residence, yet 
events occurred which rendered it expedient 
for him to remove to another part of the 
country, (Gen. xxxiv.) (See Dinah.) He 
was greatly grieved at the cruel and treach- 
erous conduct of his sons in the affair of 
Dinah, and foresaw that it would render him 
and his family odious to all the peojfle in the 
neighbourhood, so as to expose him to be slain 
with all his house. The same invisible power, 
however, which preserved him from the 
hostility of Laban and his brother, now also 
shielded him from the resentment of the 
Canaanites, so that they were not interrupted 
nor pursued in their journey, for “the terror 
of God was upon the cities that were round 
about them, and they did not pursue after the 
sons of Jacob.” During this journey Jacob 
purged his house from idolatry, and purified 
them by some ceremony, which has commonly 
been supposed to have been by washing their 
bodies in water; for they were commanded 
“to be clean, and change their garments” 
(Gen. XXXV, 2). 

He now arrived at Bethel, where, in con- 
formity with vows and the divine sanction, he 
built an altar, wliich he called El-Bethel, “ the 
God of Bethel.” Here also God appeared unto 
Jacob again, and blessed him, and, under the 
name of God Almighty, renewed the promise 
respecting the multiplication of his seed, and 
the possession of the land of Canaan. 

But his domestic troubles were far from 
l)eing ended. He was now called to endure a 
bereavement of the most afflicting kind which 
could have befallen him. Having completed 
his iiilgrimage to Bethel, he was on his way to 
Ephratah, and had come near to the place, 
when Rachael died, soon after giving birth to 
a second son, whom, with her expiring breath, 
she named Benoni ; but his father called him 
Benjamin. After the burial of his wife, Jacob 
continued his journey until he came to a jflace 
beyond the tower of Edar, where he spread his 
tent, and fixed his abode ; but domestic troubles 
were still allotted to him ; for while resident 
here, his oldest son, Reuben, acted in a manner 
so base and dishonourable, that the feelings of 
his father must have been deeifly wounded. 
(Iciee Tower. ) At length, pursuing his way, he 
came to Mainre, which had been trie favourite 
residence of Abraliam, and from which Isaac 
was never absent for any considerable time 
until the day of his death. This peaceable and 
l>ious patriarch was still alive, though at a very 
advanced age ; but soon after Jacob’s arrival 
“he died, and was gathered unto his people, 
being old and full of days,”^ and his sons 
Esau and Jacob buried him in the cave of 
Machpelah, where reposed the ashes of his 
father and his mother. Soon after this, the 
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Affecting scenes open in which Joset>h took so 
conspicuous a part, and which exhibit the still 
heavier trials of Jacob and the wonderful 
dealings of a covenant God towards him and 
his house, (Gen. xxxvii. -xlv. ) These events led 
to his removal to Egypt (Gen. xlvi.), where, in 
the land of Goshen, he led a prosperous and 
tranquil life for seventeen years ; and then, after 
pronouncing a remarkable prophetic blessing 
on the infant children of J oseph (Gen. xlviii. 
8-22), he died, aged one hundred and forty-seven 

J rears; and, according to his dying request, 
lis remains were carried up, attended by the 
chief officers and nobility of Egypt, to Canaan, 
and buried in the family vault at Machpelah 
(Gen. 1. 13). (See Hebuon, Machpelah.) 

The life of Jacob was varied and eventful, 
yet it has not the bold and striking scenes of 
Abraham’s history. J acob’s faith was not so 
noble in its form. His mind was somewhat 
passive, and much influenced by circumstances. 
His bad actions were the result of a facile 
compliance with sinister advice, and his un- 
happiness was prolonged in Laban’s household 
by his easy unresisting acquiescence to his 
external lot. He did not create new circum- 
stances by mental decision and enterprise, nor 
successfully struggle to rise above the un- 
toward difficulties or hardships which pressed 
upon him. But the fear of God dwelt within 
him. He followed the leadings of providence 
in all the momentous events of his career, 
and was ever desirous of the favour of Him 
who selected Abraham and who guarded Isaac. 
Believers who confide in God are the “ seed of 
Jacob.” 

The terms Jacob and the seed or children of 
Jacob are often ai)plied to the body of true 
believers generally (Heut. xxxiii. 10 ; Ps. xiv. 
7 ; xxii. 23 ; cv. 6 ; cxxxv. 4 ; Isa. xiv. 1 ; xliv. 
2 ; Mic. vii. 20). 

Jacob’s Well. (See Wfll op JACoa) 
JADDUA (Neh. xii. 11), or JADDUS, 
the son of Jonathan, high priest of the Jews, 
who officiated a considerable time after the 
captivity, and the last high priest uientioned 
in the Old Testament. If he be same who 
lived in the time of Alexan^’ . the Great, the 
name mTust have been ins .i. ced after the jieriod 
of Nehemiah. Concerning him Josephus 
relates this remarkable story ; — That Alex- 
ander having sent to him for xirovisions for 
Ilia army while besieging Tyre, he excused 
himself on the ground that he had taken an 
oath of fidelity to Darius, Idng of Persia. 
The impetuous conqueror was highly pro- 
voked, and vowed vengeance against the J ews. 
Accordingly, as soon as Tyre was subdued, he 
ut his army in motion towards Jerusalem; 
ut before he reached the place, Jaddus and 
the other priests, clothed in their pontifical 
robes, and a multitude of the principal people, 
all dressed in white garments, met him ; on 
which Alexander bowed himself to the ground, 
and seemed to worship the high priest, which 
conduct filled all his followers with amazement. 
And Parmenio, requesting an explanation of 
thi9 extraordinary behaviour, was informed 


that before he left Macedonia he had seen in 
a dream the appearance of the person now 
before him, who promised him the empire of 
the world, and that his adoration was not 
addressed to the man, but to the Deity whose 
sacred name he bore on his forehead. What- 
ever truth there may be in this stoiy, we know 
that Alexander, instead of inflicting punish- 
ment on the Jews, granted them great im- 
munities, especially exemption from taxation 
on every seventh or sabbatical year, and took 
many of them into his own service ; and when 
he built the city of Alexandria, in Egyiit, ho 
invited multitudes of this nation to settle 
there ; and ijut them, in regard to privileges, 
on a level with his own Macedonians. But 
the legend is very doubtful. 

JAEL (Judg. iv. 17) —the wife of Heber tjio 
Kenite. After the defeat of Jabin’s army by 
Deborah and Barak, Sisera, the general, fled 
towards the tent of Jael. It was not unusual 
for the women to have a tent separate from 
the men, as in Sarah’s case (Gen. xxiv. (>7) 
and Leah’s (Gen. xxxi. 33). This was regarded 
as a place of security ; for then, as now, among 
the Arabs, a stranger would not venture into 
the women’s tent unasked. Jael invited him 
in, and concealed him. Fatigued and thirsty, 
ho asked for water, and she gave him milk 
(see Butter), as some suppose, to i^roduce sleep 
the sooner (Judg. v. 25). After instructing 
J ael to stand at the door of the tent, and to 
deny that he was within, if any one should 
inquire for him, he fell into a sound sleep. 
8he then took a tent-pin, and with a hammer 
drove it through his temples into the ground. 
Unnatural and horrid as this act seems, we 
find that in the song of triumph which was 
afterwards uttered by Deborah and Barak, the 
tragical circumstances are minutely related, 
and Jael is called “blessed above women” 
(Judg. v. 24-27) ; and we are to suppose that 
she was employed, under divine direction, as 
a mere instrument for accomplishing God’s 
ljurposes in the deliverance of Israel from 
oppression. 

JAH (Ps. Ixviii. 4) — a contraction^ of the 
word “ Jehovah,” and imports the attribute of 
self-existence. It is part of the compound 
words Adonijah (“ God is my Lord”) ana Hal- 
lelujah (“Praise the Lord”). (See Jehovah.) 

JAHAZ (Num. xxi. 23), or JAHAZA 
(Josh. xiii. 18), or JAHAZ AH (Jer. xlviii 
21), or JAHZAH (1 Chr. vi. 78)~a city on 
the northern frontier of the Moabites, in the 
vicinity of which Moses defeated the army of 
Sihon, on his refusal to permit him to pass 
through it x^eaceably. It has not been identi- 
fied. 

JAIR. 1. (Num. xxxii 41) Asonof Manas- 
seh, who dispossessed the Amorites and took 
several small towns ; hence called Havoth-jair 
(Judg. X. 4). 

2. (Judg. X. 3) A native of Gilead, and prob- 
ably a descenciant of the foregoing. Fpr 
twenty-two years he was a judge in Israel; 
and he had tliirty sons, all of whom, it is sup- 
posed from the language of the sacred historian 
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S hey i^ode on thirty ass-colts ”), were deputy 
gfes, and rode from town to town admin- 
ring justice. (See HaVoth-jair.) The 
fact that they succeeded to the paternal inheri- 
tance furnishes ^orae evidence of their good 
character and habits. 

JAIRUS (Mark v. 22) — an officer of the 
Jewish church who applied to Christ to 
restore to life his daughter, who was at the 
point of death when he left home. He evinced 
very -strong faith — unwavering confidence in 
the power of the Redeemer. Christ with his 
disciples went to the ruler’s house, and his 
daughter was restored. 

JAMES. 1. (Matt. iv. 21) A son of Zebe- 
dee and Salome, and brother of John the 
Evangelist. His early occupation was that of ‘ 
a fisherman. He was present at several of the j 
most interesting scenes in our Saviour’s life. | 
Along with John and Peter he witnessed the 
transfiguration, was iwcsent at the resuscita- 
tion of the daughter of Jairus, and was in the 
garden during the hours of our Lord’s agony. 
James possessed no little energy of character ; 
was firm, decided, and uncomijromising ; and 
because (in all likelihood) of his prominence 
and zeal in the new cause, he was put to death 
by Herod, a.d. 42-44 (Acts xii. 2). Thus was 
fulfilled the prediction of our Saviour (Luke 
xxi. 16). The earliest martyr among the 
apostles fell a victim to Jewish ferocity. To 
distinmjish him from the following, he is often 
named James “the Elder.” 

2. (Mark xv. 40) According to some, a son 
of Cleophas (or Alpheus) and Mary, called, 
either in reference to his years or stature, 
J ames the Less, or more correctly, James the 
Little, and i)robably intended in Cal. i. 19 by 
the “ Lord’s brother.” (See also Matt. xiii. 
55; Mark vi. 3.) According to (me theory he 
was first cousin to our Saviour, for his mother 
was sister to Christ’s mother (John xix. 25), 
the term brother being often applied to near 
kindred (Gen. xiii. 8; 2 Sam. i. 26; Acts vii. 
25, 26 ; ix. 17). Some have conjectured that 
after Joseph’s death Alphcms married his 
mdow, and their offspring was James the 
Less, nence called the Lord’s brother; but 
there is no evidence to support the opinion. 
(We refer the reader to the article Brother 
for another exposition. See Cleopas.) 

At a late period the brothers of onr Jmrd 
did not believe on him, and they could not 
therefore be ranked among his apostles. The 
theory of natural brotherhood throws no shadow 
over the glories of Mary, ever blessed and pre- 
eminent in honour. It does not in any way 
lessen the dignity of her who was so “highly 
favoured of the Lord” and “blessed among 
women.” For though one may shrink from 
calling her deoroKo^, JJeipara — an unwar- 
ranted epithet that draws after it veneration 
and worsnip — yet her glories, which are with- 
out parallel and beyond imagination, and 
which are hers and hers alone, are never to be 
veiled ; for she was the elected mother of a 
child whose Father was God— her son “the 
only-begotten of the Father,” Through her 


parthenic maternity the mystery of mysteries 
was realized, “(>od manifest in flesh: her off- 
spring the normal Man, and the Reaeemer of 
a fallen race by His atoning blood — ^the Man 
of Sorrows and the Lord of all worlds, 
crowned with thorns, and now wearing on His 
brow the diadem of universal dominion, the 
object of praise to saints, to angels, and to the 
universe ; for of that universe he is the Head, 
in that very nature of which, through and in 
Mary the mother-maid, he became a partaker. 

One may hold this thecny and hold also the- 
supreme divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ 
with most perfect consistency. It does not 
concern the cardinal doctrine (J his divinity, 
nor the equally ])recious doctrine of his true 
and sinless humanity. It impugns not his 
immaculate conception or his supernatural 
birth, he being in a sense peculiar to him- 
self the seed of the woman, the child of a 
virgin — Immauiml, “ God with us.” It refers 
only to possibilities after the incarnation 
which do not in any ivay affect its divineness 
and reality. It leaves her first-born in the 
solitary glory of the God-man. Jesus indeed 
passed among the Jews as the ordinary son of 
Jos(iph and Mary, yet this belief was very 
erroneous ; but the ground of the error does 
not apply to this theory. The first chapter of 
Matthew tells the mystery of the incarnation, 
and the event is at once taken out of the cate- 
gory of all ordinary births ; but if Mary had 
other children, no such wonder surrounded 
them, and no mistake could be made about 

them. The Jewish misconception as to the 
parentage of Jesus could not be made regarding 
subsequent members of his family, whose 
birth neither enhances nor lessens the honour 
and the mystery of his primogeniture. It was 
a human nature which he assumed; they 
were persons born into the world. Neither, 

then, m theology nor in piety, in creed nor in. 
worsnip, can thi.s obvious theory of natural 
relationship be cliraged with pernicious con- 
sequences. It is vain to ask, Why, if there 
were births subsequent to that of Jesus, are 
they not recordeil? 3’he inspired narrative 
keeps steadily to its one primary olqect and 
theme — the life of the blessed Saviour, first- 
born son of Mary and the Son of God. 

One objection against the natural interpre- 
, tation of “Brother” is the repetition of names 
in the family of Mary and in the company of 
the apostles — James, Joses, Simon, and Judas, 
brothers, and two Jameses, two Simons, two 
Judes, among the apostles. Or, identifying 
Clopas and Alphoeus, there would be James 
and Joses as cousins; and if the ’loute 
"luKwfjov (Luke vi. 16 ; Acts i. 13) be remiered 
“ Jude, brother of James,” there would be two 
sets^ of four brothers having the same names. 
It is not necessary, however, to render the 
Greek phrase by “brother of James,” and the 
sons of Alphseus are only James and Joses. 
But surely the same names are found among 
cousins every day, and would be more frequent 
in a country where a few favourite names are 
Ci>utinually repeated, There are in the New 
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Testament nine Simons, four Judes, four or 
five Josephs; and in ‘‘Josephus there are 
twenty-one Simons, seventeen named Joses, 
and sixteen Judes” (Smith’s Diet, Bible 
Antiq,, art.^ “Brother”). 

A crowning objection against the view we 
favour is, that Jesus upon the cross commended 
his mother to the care of the beloved disciple 
— that is to say, if Mary had children, sons of 
her own, her first-born would not have handed 
her over to a stranger. The objection has 
never appeared to us to be of very great force ; 
for we know nothing of the circumstances of 
the brothers, and there may have been personal 
and domestic reasons why they could not re- 
ceive the beloved charge. They might not, 
for a variety of reasons, be able to mve Mary 
such a home as John could provide for her. 
As we cannot tell, it is useless to argue. 

We are ignorant also of their peculiar tem- 
perament, and their want or their possession 
of those elements of character which would 
fit them to tend their aged and widowed 
parent. Esi^ecially do we know, however, 
that up to a recent period they were unbe- 
lievers in her divine first-born ; and though He 
who did not forget his mother in his dying 
moments foreknew all that w’as to happen, still 
their unbelief might disqualify them for giving 
her the comfort and spiritual nursing whicli 
she required to heal the wounds inflicted by 
that “sword” which was piercing her heart 
as she contemplated the shame and agony of 
the adored Sufferer on the cross. Every 
attention was needed for his mother at that 
very moment, and he seized that very moment 
to commend her to John, who had been to 
him more than a brother, and would on that 
account be to her more than a son. J ohn was 
“standing by,” and so was his mother; so 
that perhaps his ministrations to her had 
already commenced. The close vicinity of the 
two persons whom ho loved most on earth 
suggested the words, “ Woman, behold thy 
son,” who will supply, as far as possible, my 

f lace ; “ Son, behold thy mother :” bo what 
have been to her. “And from that hour 
that disciple took her to his own home.” The 
brothers might not be there, or might be 
unfitted, as poor and unbelieving Galileans, 
for doing wEat John did, — for immediate 
obedience to such a command. 

James the Little is mentioned with peculiar 
distinction (Acts xii. 17 ; xv. 13 ; xxi. 18 ; 
1 Cor. XV. 7 ; i. 19 ; and ii. 9, 12). He 
resided at J erusalem during the labours of the 
apostles, and was present at the apostolic 
council at Jerusalem, where ho seems to have 
presided, as he was the last to give his judg- 
ment^in which all the other members of the 
council acq^uiesced (Acts xv. 13-19). He was 
put to death in the year 62 ; and tradition savs 
that he was thrown by the Jews from the 
battlements of the temple, and then despatched 
with a fuller’s club, while on his knees, and in 
the act of praying lor his murderers. 

Epistle op, was written by J ames the Less 
(see preceding ?irticle) about the year 61 or 62, 
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It was not addressed to any particular clmrcb, 
but to the whole Jewish nation — “ the twelve 
tribes scattered abroad” (ch. i. 1), believers 
and unbelievers (ch. iv. 1-10); and hence it 
is called a general or catholic epistle. The 
design of the epistle is — (1.) To correct errors, 
both in doctrine and practice, into which the 
Jewish Christians had fallen, especially relating 
to justification by faith* (2.) To animate their 
hope, and strengthen their faith, in view of 
amictions felt and feared; and, (3.) To excite 
the unbelieving Jews to repentance towards 
God and faith in the rejected Messiah. It is 
remarkable that the name of our blessed Lord 
occurs but twice in this epistle (ch. i. 1; ii. 
1), and that it is without the usual apostolical 
salutation and benediction. 

The style of this ei)istle resembles very much 
the pointed sententious mode of teachmg em- 
ployed by our Lord himself. It is liker the 
sermon on the mount than any other portion 
of the New Testament. Luther and others 
have disparaged it because of a supposed hos- 
tility in it to the great doctrine of justification 
by faith. But this notion is a mistake. The 
epistle of James was probably written earlier 
than any of Paul’s, for it makes no mention of 
the great controversy about circumcision. 
James does not contradict Paul — they teach 
the same doctrine from different points and 
in different aspects. J ustification is by faith, 
but that faith has a sanctifying power. It 
shows its genuineness and life by its fruits. 
The faith which is without works and is dead 
cannot, from its very nature, be a justifying 
faith. It is no faith at all, and is unworthy of 
the name. James looks on faith and its fruits 
as one, as a living unity. Had the spirit of 
this epistle been rightly understood, and the 
character of its ethics duly a]>preciated, it had 
never been viewed with doubt in earlier, or 
with hostility in later times. James was the 
Cato among the apostles, a lover and practiser 
of an austere morality, and was, according to 
tradition, a man much given to i)rayer. This 
spirit displays itself, too, in his composition 
(v. 17). 

JANNES and JAMBKES (2 Tim. iii. 8) 
—two famous magicians of Egypt, who are 
supposed to have used their art to deceive 
Pharaoh (Exod. vii. 9-13). 

JANOHAH (Josh. xvi. 6-7). This old place 
is probably represented by the village of Janfln, 
about 12 miles south-east from NablCls. 

JAPHETH — extension (Gen. v. 32) — one 
of the sons of Noah (Gen. x. 2, 21). The pro- 
phetic blessing pronounced on J apheth by his 
father (Gen. ix. 27) was accomplished to the 
full extent of the promise. Besides all Europe 
and the isles, and of course most of North 
America, his posterity poss(‘ssed Asia Minor, 
Media, part of Armenia, and those vast re- 
gions of the north inhabited formerly by the 
Scythians and then by the Tartars. And 
as to the other branch of the prophecy, “ He 
(God) shall dwell in the tents or Shem,” it was 
fulfilled when the divine presence was mani- 
fested in the tabernacle and temple; orif-vv^ 
351 
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read. “He JJapheth) shall dwell in the tents 
of Snem,’* it was fulfilled literally when the 
Greeks and Romans (descended from Japhetb) 
subdued Judea, the inheritance of Shem; and 
figuratively, when the descendants of J apheth 

i tne Gentiles) received the gospel, which the 
Tews, who were of the seed of Shem, rejected. 
(See Shem.) 

Japheth appears in the early histories of 
Greece under the name of Japetiis, as the 
ancestor of that nation. 

JAPHIA (Josh. xix. 12) maybe represented 
by Yafa, 2 miles north of Nazareth. 

JAPHO. (See Joppa.) 

JAREB (H os. V. 13) — the name, as some 
suppose, of a king of Assyria ; but as it may 
mean adversary, it may be a symbolic ajjpella- 
tion of Assyria. 

JARMtJTH (Josh. xv. SSj-^a royal city 
near Hebron; perhaps the modern Yarmflk. 

JASHER, BOOK OF (Josh. x. 13), or book of 
the upright, or of songs — an old Hebrew an- 
thology, out of which there is an extract in 
Josh. X. 13; and the bow song is also taken 
from it (2 Sam. i. 18). J asher was api^arently 
a national collection, in the form t)i ballad<s, 
containing the record of great men and great 
deeds. 

JASON — a Greek form of Jesus or Joshua 
(Acts xvii. 5) — a resident of Tliessalonica, and 
perhaps a relative of Paul (Rom. ix. 3: comp. 
xvL 21). At any rate, Paul lodged at his house 
when he visited that city. The apostle’s plain 
scriptural preaching a few Sabbaths (Acts xvii. 

3) resulted in the conversion of a great mul- 
titude of the citizens, and in the excitement 
and opposition of the unbelievin" Jews, who 
gathered a mob from among the idle and 
worthless of the place, and attacked Jason’s 
house, in order to seize the apostle; but not 
finding the man they sought, and still deter- 
mined to vent their rage on somebody, they 
laid violent hands on J ason, and some friends 
who were nitli him, and dragged them before 
the police, and charged them with treason, 
bec 9 .uso they said that there is another king 
(besides Ctesar), one Jesus (Puke xxhi. 2; 
John xix. 12). However, as there was prob- 
ably no evidence to sux^ijort the charge, tli(;y 
gave some sort of security, either for their own 
luture appearance or good conduct, or for the 
appearance of the apostle, and were then dis- 
charged. 

JASPER (Rev. iv. 3) — a precious stone, 
nsually regarded as of the quartz species. 
It is obtained chiefly from Persia, the Indies, 
Syria, &c., and is chiefly used for vases, watch- 
seals, &c. Its colours are beautifully varie- 
gated, and it is susceptible of a fine polish. 
But the jasper of Scripture was probably the 
diamond. 

JATTIR (Josh. XV. 48)— a city of Judah, 
identified now with ’Attir, 10 miles south of 
Hebron. 

JAVAN (Gen. x. 2) — the fourth son of 
Jai>heth, and the ancestor of the Grecians or 
lonians. Hence the word Javan, in the Old 
^Ppstament, denotes Gree^^, oj: the Greeks 


(Isa. Ixvi. 19),. But the Javan of Ezek. xxvil 
13 is perhaps a place in Arabia. 

JAVELIN. (See Arms.) 

JAZER (Josh. xxi. 39), or JAAZER (Num. 
xxi. 32). (See Jaazer.) 

Sea op (Jer. xlviii. 32) — probably a lake 
existing in ancient times near the city of Jazer. 

JEALOUSY (2 Cor. xi. 2). It is most fre- 
quently used to denote a susiiicion of conjugal 
infidelity. It is sometimes used for anger or 
indignation (Ps. Ixxix. 5; 1 Cor. x. 22), or an 
intense interest for the honour and prosperity 
of another (Zech. i. 14; viii. 2). 

When God is said to be a “jealous God,” or 
to be moved to “jealousy,” or when the still 
stronger expression is used, “Jehovah, whose 
name is Jealous” (Exod. xxxiv. 14), we are to 
understand this language as emnloyed to illus- 
trate rather than to represent the emotions of 
the divine mind. The same causes oiierating 
upon the human mind would produce what w’e 
call anger, jealousy, rex:)entance, grief, &c. ; 
and therefore, when these emotions are ascribed 
to the mind of God, this language is used be- 
cause such emotions can be rex)resented to us 
by no other. 

Thus God is represented as a husband, re- 
lated to his church by a marriage covenant tl)at 
binds her to be wholly for him, and not for 
another. The nu^re sincere and constant tlie 
love, the more sensitive is the heart to the 
approach of a rival ; and the thought of such 
affection being alienated or corra})ted fills 
it with grief and indignation. So God com- 
mends the purity, the fervency, and the 
sincerity of his love to his cliurch by the most 
striking expressions of “jealousy.” 

The various significations of the word “jea- 
lousy ” are denoted usually by its connection. 
It is one of the strongest passions of onr 
nature (Prov. vi. 34 ; Soiig viii. G). 

The IMAG'E OF JEALOUSY (Ezek. viii. 3, 5)— the 
same with “Tammuz” in v. 14; or it may 
describe the jealousy of Jehovah. (See Tam- 
muz.) 

Jealousy offering (Num. v. 18).^ The 
Jewish law contained a singular provision for 
the trial of the crime of adultery. A man who 
was jealous of his wife, without any actiial 
evidence of her infidelity, was required to 
bring her to the jiriest, with an offering ; and 
when they came to the x)resence of the Lord, 
a part of the water of the tenijile was taken, 
with certain ceremonies, and x')resented to the 
woman to drink, she at the same time holding 
the offering in her hand. Before drinking the 
water, the most bitter curses were imprecated 
ujion her ; and if she was guilty, the water was 
to become the cause of terrible bodily diseases. 

This imprecation-water, or water of curses, 
is not unlike the ordeal of later ages ; and wo 
are told that among the savages of Western 
Africa the custom is to make the suspected 
wife drink i^oison ; in which case innocence can 
be jirotixjted only by a miracle ; but in the 
adminisf ration of the J ewisli law there was 
nothing in the cereiriony which could harm the 
accused person, without the direct judgment 
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of Cod in the infliction of a 'particular and 
very peculiar disease ; and still the ceremony 
was so solemn and imposing that a Jewish 
woman must have had the most unparalleled 
effrontery to have gone through it without 
betraying guilt, if it existed. 

JEBUS (Judg. xix. 10). The Jebusite is 
mentioned among the descendants of Canaan 
the son of Ham (Gen. x. 16) ; and there was a 
warlike race called Jebusites inhabiting the 
mountainous country around Jerusalem, and 
keeping possession of it (Josh. xv. 63) until 
it was wrested from them by David, and made 
the capital of Judea (1 Chr. xi. 4-8). (See 
Jerusalem.) The Jelmsites were j)r<)bably 
permitted to remain on the territory after their 
conquest (2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 24). It is supposed 
they were dispossessed for a season by Joshua 
(Josh. x. 23, 40 ; xii. 10), and afterwards 
regained some districts, while the Israelites 
possessed others (comp. Josh. xv. 63; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 54 ; 2 Sam. v. 6). 

JECDNIAH. (See Jehoiachin.) 

JEDEDIAH. (See Solomon.) 

JEDUTHUN (1 Chr. xvi. 38) - an eminent 
master of the temple music, identified by some 
with Ethan, to whom several of the i)salms are 
inscribed (see Ps. xxxix., Ixii., Ixxvii., &c.), as 
perhaps to be sung by his choir. (See Ethan.) 

JEGAR-SAHADU'l’HA-^/ra/ of testimony 
(Gen. xxxi. 47). (See Gilead.) 

JEHOAHAZ — possession of Jehovah. 1. 
(2 Ki. xiii. 1) Son and successor of Jehu, king of 
Israel, whose rei;|n was disastrous to the king- 
dom to such a degree that his army w'as re- 
duced to a mere nominal existence; and the 
kings of Syria, Hazael and Penhadad, are said 
to have destroyed them, and to have made 
them ‘’like the dust of the threshing-floor” 
(2 Ki. xiii. 7). Before his death, however, 
he was brought to reflect and humble himself 
before God, on account of the calamities with 
which his subjects were visited ; and God was 
pleased to raise up for them a deliverer in the 
j>erson of Joash, the son and successor of 
Jehoahaz. 

2. (2 Ki. xxiii. 30) Son and successor of 
Josiah, king of Judah. He is called Shalluin, 
1 Chr. iii. 15; Jer. xxii. 11. He was the 
fourth son, and, of course, not the rightful 
heir to the crown; but his father, being 
mortally wounded in the battle of Megiddo, 
the neople immediately placed Jehoahaz on 
the throne. This irregular step, taken without 
consulting him, offended the king of Egypt; 
and before he had reigned four months, he 
managed^ to get Jehoahaz into his power at 
Iliblan, in Syria, whence he sent him, a 
prisoner, loaded with chains, into Egypt, and 
there he died (Jer. xxii. 11, 12); and his 
brother, Jehoiakim, became king in his stead 
(2 Ki. xxiii. 29-35). 

3. (2 Chr. xxi. 17) The same with Ahaziah 
and Azariah (comp. 2 Chr. xxi. 17 ; xxii. 1, 6, 
8, 9h 

JEHOASH — fire of Jehovah. (See J oash). 

JEHOIACHIN — of Jehovah (2 Ki. 
xxiv. 8)— or CONI AH (Jer. xxii. 24), or 
2 a 


JECONIAH (1 Chr. iii. 17), or JECONIA8 
(Matt. 1. 12)— son and successor of Jehoiakim, 
king of Judah. It is 8upi)osed by some that 
when he was only eight years old he was 
associated with his father in the administration 
of the government. This supposition is 
adoiited in order to reconcile tne apparent 
inconsistency of 2 Ki. xxiv. 8 and 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 9; but it seems hardly necessary to 
resort to such means to account for a very 
natural error or omission of a transcriber, 
especially in an immaterial chronological fact 
of such remote date. The reign of Jehoiakim 
terminated at the end of three months; at 
which time the city of Jerusalem was be- 
sieged by Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Baby- 
lon, in the eighth year of his reign (comp. 
2 Ki. xxiv. 12 and xxv. 1); and the king and 
his family, and the principal part of the nation, 
with the royal treasures and the temx-)le furni- 
ture, were carried away to Babylon- The 
wickedness of this king is described in very 
strong language by the proj)het Jeremiah (J er. 
x\ii. 24-30). The expression, however, in Jer. 
xxii. 30 is not to be construed literally (1 Chr. 
iii. 17, 18 ; Matt. i. 12). “ Write this man 
chiMless” might as well read, “ He shall have 
no .successor or heir,” or “ None of his seed 
shall prosper.” 

JEHOIADA-^/ie Lord knows (2 Ki. xi. 4) 
— a high priest of the Jews, and tne husband 
ofJehosheba. (See Athaliah.) His admin- 
istration was so auspicious to the civil and 
religious interests of tlie nation (2 Ki. xii. ; 
2 Chr. xxiii. 16) that when he died, at the 
advanced age of one hundred and thirty years, 
he was buried in the royal sepulchres at Jeru- 
salem (2 Chr. xxiv. 16). 

JEHOIAKIM — the Lord confirms (2 Ki. 
xxiii. 36)— eldest son of Jo.siah, and the brother 
and successor of Jehoahaz, king of Judah. 
His original name was EHakim; but it was 
changed by order of the king of Egypt (2 Ki. 
xxiii. 34), who put him on the throne. The 
iniquity of his reign is strongly depicted by the 
historian and prophet (2 Ki. xxiv. 4 ; 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 8; Jer. xxii., xxvi., xxxvi.); and his 
end, as Jewish historians inform us, was in 
strict accordance with the prediction concern- 
ing him. Eor the first four years of his reign 
Jehoiakim was subject to the king of Egypt, 
and paid an enormous tribute. Then ne 
became tributary for three years to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon (2 Ki. xxiv. 1), 
who at first bound him with chains, to carry 
him to Babylon (2 Chr. xxxvi. 6 ; Dan. i. 2), 
but afterwards set him at liberty, and left him 
at Jerusalem to reigm as a tributary prince. 
The whole time of his reign was eleven years. 

The expression, Jer. xxxvi. 30, is not to be 
taken stiictly ; and yet, as the reign of J ehoi- 
achin was for only tliirteen weeks, J ehoialdm 
may be said to have been comparatively with- 
out a successor. He scarcely sat down upon 
the throne before he was deposed. The same 
explanation applies to 2 Ki. xxiii. 34, where 
Eliakim is said to have succeeded his father 
Josiah; whereas the reign of Jehoahaz inter* 
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vetoed. This was so short, however, as not to 
be reckoned in the sticcession. 
JEHONADAB. (See Rechabites.) 

♦TEHORAM, or JORAM — Jehovah^ s ex- 
aUetiion (2 Ki. viii. 16 , 21) — was the son and 
successor of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah. 
When he was thirty-two years of age ho was 
associated with his father In the government of 
the kingdom (2 Ki. viii. 17 ; 2 Chr. xxi. 5). At 
the end of four years his father died, and he 
became sole king. One of the first acts of his 
government was to put to death his six brothers 
and several of the chief men of the kingdom 
(2 Chr. xxi. 4 ). To punish him for this and 
other abominations of his rei^ (2 Chr. xxi. 
11 - 13 ), the Edomites, who had long been 
subject to the throne of Judah, revolted, and 
secured their independence (2 Chr. xxi. 8-10). 
One of his own cities also revolted, and about 
the came time he received a writing from 
Elijah, or as some suppose, Elisha, admonish- 
ing him of the dreadful calamities which he 
was bringing on himself by his wicked conduct. 
In due time these calamities came upon him 
and his kingdom. Their territory was overrun 
with enemies ; the king’s palace was plundered, 
and the royal family, except the youngest son, 
made prisoners. The king himsel f was smitten 
with a terrible and incurable disease, which 
carried him to the grave, unlamented ; and he 
was buried without royal honours (2 Chr. xxi. 
14 - 20 ). 

JEHOSHAPHAT — Jehovah'* s judgment 
(1 Ki. XV. 24), or JOSAPHAT (Matt. i. 8)— 
Was the son and successor of Asa, king of 
Judah. He is called “ king of Israel,” 2 Chr. 
xxi. 2, possibly because his kingdom was a 
part of the ancient kingdom of Israel, but 
probably by mistake, Israel being written for 
Judah. He was a prince of distinguished 
piety, and his reign, which lasted twenty-five 
years, was powerful and prosperous. This 
remarkable commendation is given Jehosha- 
hat by the sacred historian, that the more 
is riches and honour increased, the more “his 
heaH was lifted up in the ways of the Lord” 
(2 Cnr. xvii. 5, 6). Among other evidences of 
his piety and benevolence, we are told that he 
caused the altars and places of idolatry to be 
destroyed, a knowledge of the law to be 
diffused thrmighout the kingdom, and the 
places of judicial and ecclesiastical authority 
to be filled by the wisest and best men of the 
land (2 Chr. xvii. 6-9; xix. 5-11). His sin in 
fohning a league with Ahab, contrary to the 
Counsel of Micaiah, against Ramoth-gilead 
(2 Chr. xviii.) was severely censured by Jehu 
(2 Chr. xix. 2), and had nearly cost him his 
life (2 Chr. xviii. 31). 

A few years after this the kingdom of Judah 

S aa invaded by a confederacy of Edomites, 
[oabites, and others. They collected their 
forces at EngedL and threatened to overthrow 
the kingdom. Jehoshajjhat proclaimed a fast ; 
and the people came from all parts of the 
kingdom, men, women, and children, up to 
J'emsalem; ancl being assembled in one i -iace, 
the kiiig himself made supplication io GoU for 


help in their extremity. His remarkable 
prayer is recorded, 2 Chr. xx. 6-12 ; and while 
he was yet speaking, his pn^ayer was answered, 
and a certain and easy victory was promised. 
On the following day the army of Judah went 
forth to meet the enemy, preceded by a com- 
lany of singers who praised the name of the 
Liord. The vast armies of his enemies were 
panic-stricken, and fell into irrecoverable con- 
fusion ; and instead of facing their adversaries, 
turned their swords against each other, until 
they were utterly routed and overthrown; so 
that Jehoshaphat and his men had no occasion 
to engage in the conflict. And such abundance 
of sjioil remained in the camp, that the men of 
Judah were employed three days in collecting 
it (2 Chr. XX. 14-27). 

Still later in his life, Jehoshaphat connected 
himself with Ahaziah, son and successor of 
Ahab, king of Israel, in a naval expedition; 
but tliis alliance with a wicked king turned out 
disastrously, as had been predicted by Eliezer, 
the son of Jlodavah; for while the fleet lay 
at Ezion-geber it was utterly destroyed by a 
violent storm (2 Chr. xx. 35) (See Ahaziah.) 

Again he involved himself in an alliance 
with Jelioram, the second son of Ahab, ami 
also with the Edomites, for the purpose of 
invading the land of Moab; hut while they 
attempted to make their way through the 
wilderness, their water failed, and the whole 
anny must have perished with thirst, had not 
a miraculous supply been granted in answer to 
the prayers of Elisha, who accompanied the 
army (2 Ki. iii. 6-20). Jehoshaphat left seven 
sons, one of whom (Jehoram) succeeded him. 

Jehoshaphat, valley op (Joel iii. 2). This 
valley was a narrow glen running north and 
south between Jerusalem and the mount of 
Olives, through which flows the brook Oedron. 
'^fhis valley is supposed to be meant by the 
“king’s dale ” (Gen. xiv. 17 ; 2 Sam. xviii. 18), 
and its name to be derived either from the 
burial of king J ehoshaphat, or from the great 
victory he obtained there over the Moabites 
and tiieir allies (2 Chr. xx. 25). This valley, 
it is supposed by the Mohammedans (from the 
jiassage first above cited), will be the scene of 
the final judgment. The better opinion is, 
however, that the prophetic language in this 
connection refers to the event of a judgment, 
and not to the j)lace, the meaning of the wortl 
Jehoshaphat being “judgment of Jehovah.” 
There is no trace of any such local name either 
in the Bible or Josephus; the uniform term 
is Kidron; yet the unauthorized name has 
been strangely and firmly perpetuated as a 
geographical appellation. 

JEHOVAH (Exod. vi. 3)— a title of the 
Supreme Being indicative of the attribute of 
SELF-EXISTENCE. It is similar in import to the 
title I AM (Exod. iii. 14), and denotes not only 
self-existence, but ])erfect independence, eter- 
nity, and immutability. It is the significant 
mine of Him “who was, and is, and is to 
come.” When the word Lord represents it in 
cur version it is printed in capitals. All at- 
tempts to assign the word a non-Hebralc origin 
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have failed. In the Pentateuch it is God’s per- 
sonal and covenant name. The declaration in 
Exod. vi. 3 refers not to the mere name, but to 
its profound significance. (See Jah, God.) 

J EHOVAH- JIREH — the Lord will see or provide 
(Gen. xxii. 14) — the name given to the place, in 
allusion to the divine provision of another 
victim in the room of Isaac. 

Jehovah-nissi — the Lord my banner (Exod. 
xvii. 15) — the name given to the altar erected 
in memory of the signal victory gained over 
Amalek. The Septuagint, from another read- 
ing, renders, ^Hhe Lord my refuge.'^ 

Jehovah-shalom — the Lord is peace (Judg. 
vi. 24) — the name of Gideon’s altar, in allusion 
to the salutation of the angel, ‘‘Peace be unto 
thee.” 

Jehovah-shammah— Lord is there— the 
prophetic or symbolic name of the ideal city 
described by Ezekiel (ch. xlviii. 35). 

Jehovah-tsidkenu— Lord our righteous- 
ness (Jer. xxiii. 6). 

Other and similar compounds are found in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, but they are translated 
in the English version, with the Hebrew fonn 
put in the margin. 

JEHU — He that is, 1. (1 Ki. xvi. 7) He was 
the son of Hanani the seer, with whom Asa 
was so much enraged as to cast him into prison 
(2 Chr. xvi. 7-10). He was appointed to carry 
a message to Baasha from God, threatening to 
visit upon him the most fearful judgments. He 
was afterwards enmloyed on a similar errand 
to Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xix. 1, 2). 

2. (1 Ki. xix. 1(). Comp. 2 Ki. ix. 2) The 
son of Nimshi, and grandson of Jehoshaphat; 
was selected by God to reign over Israel, and 
to be the instrument of executing his judg- 
ments on the house of Ahab (I Ki. xix. 17; 2 
Ki. ix. 1-10). In executing this commission he 
commenced with the reigning king, Joram, who 
was then lying ill at Jezreel. Having been 
proclaimed king by a few adherents who were 
with him at Ramoth-gilead, he proceeded to- 
wards J ezreel. U pon his approach within sight 
of that place, J oram despatched two or three 
messengers to ascertain his design; and find- 
ing they did not return, he went out himself to 
meet him. It happened that thev met on the 
ground of Naboth the Jezreelite (1 Ki. xxi. 1- 
24), and Jehu at once charged him with his 
^oss iniquities, and immediately shot him dead 
in his chariot (comp. 1 Ki. xxi. 19 and 2 Ki. 
ix. 25). Jehu rode on to Jezreel, and as he 
was passing in at the gate, the wicked Jezebel, 
who had prepared herself for the occasion, and 
was looking out at a window, said something 
in allusion to what had happened to Ahab. 
J ehu called to two or three persons who were 
at the same window to throw her down, which 
they did; and as she struck the ground, her 
blood flew out upon the wall, and upon the 
horses, and her body was actually trodden 
under foot, Jehu’s party then went into the 
city and dined; and after dinner he ordered 
his attendants to go and bury the cursed wo- 
man, as this respect might be due to a king’s 
daughter; and when they c^^me to the place, 
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nothing could be found of her but the skull, 
the feet, and a part of the hands. The dogs 
had consumed the residue, in fulfilment of the 
pr^hecy (1 Ki. xxi. 23 ; 2 Ki. ix. 32-37). 

Jehu then proceeded to exterminate ihe 
family of Ahab. He addressed letters to those 
who had the care of his sons (no less than seventy 
in number), and proposed to them to select 
the fittest of them, and place him on the throne 
of his father. This they declined to do (through 
fear of Jehu), but promised to do anything e&e 
that might be req^uired. Accordingly, Jehu 
directed them to bring to him the heads of 
Ahab’s sons the next day at Jezreel; and 
they were sent in two baskets. He directed 
them to be emptied out in two heaps, at the 
gate of the city, and to remain there over night. 
The next morning he ordered a general slaugh- 
ter of all Ahab’s family and adherents in the 
town of Jezreel. He then set out for Samaria, 
and meeting on his way a party of forty-two 
persons, all the family of Anaziel (a branch of 
Ahab’s house), he seized and slew them. 

But the most revolting of these deeds of 
blood remains to be told. When he arrived at 
Samaria, and had cut off every branch of the 
house of Ahab that he could find (2 Ki. x. 17), 
he ordered a general convention of all the wor- 
shipi^ers of Baal throughout the land, and made 
every ari’angement as if he would have one 
united universal act of homage to the false god ; 
and so strict were his orders, that no worshipper 
of Baal could absent himself but upon pain of 
death. They assembled ; and we are told that 
not a man was absent. Each of the worship- 
pers was furnished with a peculiar dress, that 
they might be distinguished from all others; 
and when the assembly was convened, Jehu 
took pains to exclude eveiy individual except 
the worshippers of Baal. As soon as they 
commenced their worship, Jehu appointed a 
detachment of eighty men to go in among the 
assembled idolaters, and put every one of them 
to death; and, to insure the execution of hia 
orders, he ordained that, if a single worship- 
per escaped, the life of him who suffered the 
escape should be forfeited. But there was no 
escape ; every individual was put to the sword ; 
the image of Baal was broken down and de- 
stroyed ; and the temiDle was made the recep- 
tacle of offal and filth, in contempt and abhor- 
rence of the idolatry which had been practised 
there'; and every trace of Baal’s worship was 
blotted out of Israel. 

This dreadful extermination of the house of 
Ahab, and of the idolatrous worship which he 
sanctioned, was in accordance wth the divine 
command, and received the divine approba- 
tion (2 Ki. X. 30). Jehu himself, however, 
was ambitious and tyrannical, and fell into 
idolatrous practices (2 Ki. x. 31). Hia reign 
lasted twenty-eight years ; and he was suc- 
ceeded by ms son Jehoahaz. Four other 
persons oi this name are noted in Scripture. 

! JEPHTHAH — He open (Judg. xi. 1)— 

I one of the judges of Israel, was the illegitimata 
son of Gilead ; and this fact made him so odious 
to the other children of the family that they 
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banislied him fi*om the bouse, and he took up 
his residence in the land of Tob, a district of 
Syria not far from Gilead, and probably the 
same with Ish-tob (2 Sam. x. 8). Here, it is 
supposed, he became the head of a marauding 
party ; and when a war broke out between the 
children of Israel and the Ammonites, he 
probably signalized himself for courage and 
enterprise. Q^his led the Israelites to seek his 
aid as their commander-in-chief; and though 
he objected at first, on the ground of their ill 
usage of him, yet, upon their solemn covenant 
to regard him as their leader, in case they 
succeeded against the Ammonites, lie took 
command of their army. After some pre- 
liminary negotiations with the Ammonites, in 
which the Question of the right to the country 
is discussed with great force and ingenuit}'', 
and finding every attempt to conciliate them 
abortive, the two armies met; the Ammonites 
were defeated with great loss of life, and their 
country scoured by the Israelites. 

On the eve of the battle dephthah made a 
TOW, that if he obtained the victory, he would 
devote to God whatever should come forth 
from his house to meet him on his return 
home. This turned out to be his daughter, an 
only child, who welcomed his retiii-n with 
music and dancing. Jephthah was greatly 
afflicted by this occurrence ; but his daughter 
cheerfully consented to the pcrfoi*mance of his 
vow, which took jdace at the expiration of 
two months; and tlie commemoration of the 
event by the daughters of Israel was required 
by a public ordinance. 

Whether Jephthah actually offered up his 
daughter for a burnt offering, is a question of 
reat difficulty, and continues to be much 
isputed. Those who maintain the negative 
allege, that by translating the Hebrew prefix 
or, rendered and in our version, all difficulty 
will be removed. His vow will then be leacl, 
“shall surely be the Lord’s, or I will offer a 
burnt offering;” and not unfrequently the 
sense requires that the Hebrew should be thus 
rendered. Moreover, when Jephthah made 
this vow, he could not have intended to insult 
the Lord by i)romising a sacrifice against 
which He had expressed the utmost abhor- 
rence (Lev. XX. 2-5 ; l)eut. xii. 31), especially 
as it is recorded that the Spirit of the l^ord 
was upon him when he uttered his vow. 
Suppose a dog had come out of the house of 
Jephthah, can any one suppose that he would 
have offered this unclean animal as a burnt 
offering to the Lord? And why then should 
we suppose that he would offer a hmnan 
sacrifice, which would have been so much 
more abominable; and, in all such cases, the 
law allowed the right of redemption for a 
small sum of money.. It is, moreover, argued 
that no mention is made of any bloody sacri- 
fi^ of the young woman, but merely that “he 
did with her according to his vow which he 
had vowed;” and “she knew no man;” 
which last words seem to convey, not obscurely, 
the idea that Jephthah devoted his daughter 
to the Lord, by consecrating her to a me of 
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celibacy. Why record the fact, that “she 
knew no man,” if she was instantly put 
death? why lay So much stress on her vir- 
ginity, and not on her tragical and untimely 
end? Besides, it api^ears to ua that Jephthah 
must have contemplated the possibility of a 
human being meeting him : he si)ealca of some- 
thing coming “out of the doors of his house” 
to meet him — some one of his family and 
domestics. He could not wilfully propose to 
immolate such an individual coming to meet 
him, especially as the “Spirit of the Lord v.'as 
upon him.” If we adopt this view, then the 
language employed by Jeplitliah must betaken 
in a figurative sense. PTe used vivid language 
in his excitement. The i)hraseology he em- 
ploys is often used in a figurative sense. But 
some say, such virginity as tliat to which 
Jephthaii’s daughter was devoted was not 
allowed under the law. It is allowed in the 
law that a woman might take the vow of 
a Nazarite. In Lxod. xxxviii. 8 we read, 
“And he made the laver of brass, and the foot 
of it of brass, of the looking-glasses of the 
women assembling, which assembled at the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation.” 
The word rendered aasembled, signifies to 
engage in military service, or keep regular 
watch and ward. This sacred sisterhood had 
given away their mirrors, the symbol of female 
adornment — had separated themselves from 
the world. We have reference to the same 
company of consecrated females in 1 Sam. ii, 
22, “Now Eli was very old, and heard all 
that his sous did unto all Israel; and how 
they lay with the women that assembled at 
the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.” 
The same phraseology is again em})loyed, and 
the sin of Eli’s sons was in debauching this 
sacred choir of female assistants. There seems 
to be a reference to the same institute in Luke 
li. 37. May there not be allusion to some 
sacred company of devoted women in this 
strange language? — “And the persons were 
sixteen thousand, of which the Lord’s tribute 
was thirty and two persons ” that is, female 
cai)tives (Num. xxxi. 40). To such a chosen 
and consecrated society Jeijhthah’s daughter 
might be set apart ; and such was her prompt 
and heroic devoteduess that the daughters of 
Israel went yearly, not to lament, but with 
song and jiraise, to celebrate the daughter of 
Jephthah the Gileadite four days in the year. 
Such appears to us a plain and intelligible 
view of the j)assage. 

And it should not be forgotten that, in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (ch. xi.), Jephthah 
is placed among the worthies who were 
distinguished for their faith. Now can we 
suppose that such a man would be guilty of 
the crime of saciificing his own daughter? 
(Comi). Heb. xi. 32, with 2 Sam. xii. ; 1 Ki. 
xi. 5, 7.) It is suggested whether the insertion 
of J ephthah’s name in this mssage is conclusive 
evidence of his piety. That he was dis- 
tinguished for one kind of faith is evident; 
but was it “ saving faith?” (1 Cor. xiii. 2.) 
Those, on the other hand, who receive the 
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common reading of this passage, reason in the 
following manner : — That upon every ^ fair 
I)rinciple of construction, it must be admitted 
that Jephthah’s vow was single, and that he 
did actually bind himself, by this solemn bond, 
to offer as a burnt offering to the Lord what- 
ever should first come forth from his house to 
meet him on his return. That the time iii 
which J ephthah lived was one of gross ignor- 
ance and idolatry ( J udg. x. 6) ; that a jneus 
man might have felt himself bound by the 
obligation of a vow, in making which he had 
none but a pious intention; that the law of 
redeeming devoted i^ersons and things for 
money did not ai)ply to the case of such a vow ; 
that Jephthah’s excessive grief on seeing his 
daughter come forth to meet him, can only be 
accounted for on the suj)])osition that lie 
considered her devoted to death; that the 
mourning for the daughter of Jexihthah for 
four days in the year, can be i econciled only 
with the oi)inion that she was offered up as a 
burnt offering; and that there is no law or 
precedent to authorize the oiiinion that to 
devote her to x)erj)etual celibacy was not an 
offence to God of e(pial enormity with that of 
sacrificing her as a burnt offering. Such 
statements ajipear to us without foundation, 
as we have endeavoured to show in the pre- 
ceding i)aragraxjh. The X)rospect of having no 
heir was always a very doleful one to a 
Hebrew, and Jejilithah had no other child. 
There was a com])any of devoted females to 
which his daughter might be attached, and 
the daughters of Israel went, not to mourn, 
but to give lu’aise and ]iresents to the wonder- 
ful recluse. And it has been well remarked, 
that if it was ijerfectly clear that Jephthah 
sacrificed his daughter, there is not the least 
evidence that his conduct was sanctioned by 
God. He was a suxierstitious and ill -instructed 
man, and, like Samson, an instrument of 
God’s power rather than an examxile of his 
grace. 

The Ephraimites, who had not been invited 
to take x>art in the war against the Ammon- 
ites, quarrelled with Jexditliah, and in a battle 
with the Gileadites were defeated; and the 
latter, seizing the fords of Jordan, slew every 
Jlphraimite who attemx)ted to escaxie by cross- 
ingthe river ; and the method emidoyedto ascer- 
tain whether they belonged to Exihraim was, 
to cause them to x>ronounce the word “ shibbo- 
leth,” which they sounded “sibbolcth;” for 
it seems that by this time a difference in the 
manner of inonouncing at least one Hebrew 
letter had arisen between the inhabitants 
on the different sides of Jordan. On this 
occasion 42,000 men of Ephraim were slain, 
which was a just x>unishment for commencing 
a war with so small a provocation, (Judg. xi., 
xii.) 

J E R E M I A H — exalted of J ehovah — or 
JEREMY (Matt. ii. 17), or JEREMIAS 
(Matt. xvi. 14) — one of the chief of the Hebrew 
prophets, was the son of Hilkiah, and of the 
sacerdotal race. (Comp. Jer. i. 1 and Josh. 
xxL 181. He was very young when he was 
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called to the prophetic office, and on that 
account declined it (Jer. i. 6) ; but God 
promised him grace and strength sufficient 
for his work ; and for forty-two years he per- 
sisted in this arduous service, with unwearied 
diligence and fidelity, in the midst of the 
severest trials and persecutions. 

During all this time Jerusalem was in a 
most distracted and deplorable condition, and 
the proxjhet was calumniated, imx)risoned, and 
often in danger of death. But no ill treatment 
or threatenings could deter him from denounc- 
ing the judgments of God, which were coming 
uX>on the nation and that devoted city. His 
exhortation to the king and rulers was to 
submit at once to the arms of Nebuchadnezzar, 
for by til at means they would preserve their 
lives; but he assured them, as a message 
received from God, that their continued re- 
sistance would have no other effect than to 
bring certain and dreadful destruction upon 
Jerusalem and on themselves. At this time 
Jerusalem swarmed with false prox^hets, who 
contradicted the words of J eremiah, and 
flattered the king and his courtiers that God 
would rescue them from the imx^ending danger; 
and after the city was taken, and part of the 
peoxjle carried away to Babylon, these i)ro- 
xdiets confidently predicted a speedy return. 
On the other hand, Jeremiah sent word to the 
eax^ives that the time of their cax)tivity would 
be long, and that their best course was to build 
houses and jdant vineyards in the land to 
which they were earned, and to pray for the 
eace of the country in which they resided, 
ndeed, lie exx^ressly foretold that the cajiti- 
vity would endure for seventy years; which 
duration, he intimated, was to make up for 
the sabbatical years which they had neglected 
to observe. He also foretold the deliverance 
of the jicojile, and their return to their own 
country. Towards the close of his life he was 
carried into Egyiit against his will, by the 
Jews who remained in Judea after the murder 
of Gedaliah. On this occasion he was re- 
quested by Johanan and his followers to 
inquire of the Lord whether they should flee 
into Egypt. In answer, after accusing them 
of hyxiocrisy, he warned them, in the most 
solemn manner, from the Lord, not to go down 
to Egypt; but thev disregarded the command- 
ment of <Iod, an(l went, and took Jeremiah 
forcibly along with them, where, in all proba- 
bility, he died, some think, as a martyr. For 
the reference to J eremiah in Matt, xxvii. 0, 
see Zech. xi. 12, 13. A considerable i^ortion of 
Jeremiah’s history is embodied in the book of 
his x^rophccies. 

Jeremiah, prophecy of, is the twenty-fourth 
book of the Old Testament, and the ninth pro- 
hetical book in chronological order. It em- 
races a xieriod of upwards of forty years, be- 
tween B.c. 628 and B.c. 586. J eremiah entered 
uxjon the office of a jirophet in the thirteenth 
year of the reign of Josiah (Jer. i. 2) : and his 
projffiecy relates to the judgments that were 
to come ux>on the jieople for their gross idolatry 
and corrux>tion; to the restoration which awaited 
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them whenever they would repent of their 
sins, and forsake them; and to the future 
glory which would arise on the Church of God, 
and on such as were steadfast in his service, 
when the “Desire of Nations” should come, 
and all flesh should see the salvation of God. 

The just and natural order of this book is as 
follows ; — 

1. The prophecies uttered in Josiah’s reign, 
ch. i.-xiL 

2. In Jehoiakim’s, ch. xiii., xx., xxii., xxiii., 
XxxVy xxxvi., xlv.-xlviii., xlix. 1-33. 

3. In Zedekiah’s, ch. xxi., xxiv., xxvii., 
xx^iv., xxxvii.-xxxix., xlix. 34-39; 1., li. 

4. In Gedaliah’s, ch. xl. -xliv. 

This arrangement of the matter will make 
the book much more intelligible to the reader. 

The fifty-second chapt(5r, which seems to 
have been compiled from the latter part of the 
second book of Kings, was probably added to 
the book by Ezra ; and seems designed partly 
as an illustration of the acconudishment of 
Jeremiah’s prophecies respecting Zedekiah, and 
partly as an introduction to the Lamentations. 

The style is not so beautiful and compact as 
that of fsaiah. It is in general soft and easy, 
and bears npon it the mark and pressure of 
the time. The prophet’s heart is full of 
an^ish, for his times were those of calamity 
and sorrow. The ruin of his country was at 
hanch and he beheld it with a breaking heart. 
But ms eye, filled with tears, glances ever and 
anon into the future, and beholds glory and 
prosperity dawning again through the “ Lord 
our righteousness.” Sorrow, however, was 
his companion, and his usual language is that 
of complaint and lamentation — “Oh that my 
head were waters, and mine eyevS a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the 
slain of the daugher of my people !” (Jer. ix. 
1.) His prevalent tone is that of melancholy; 
and he indulges in those tender repetitions 
which are natural to sorrow. The unparalleled 
fate of the holy city is told in language of 
unrivalled pathos. Some portions of his 
writings bear a remarkable similarity to some i 
of the other prophets. For example — Jer. ! 
xlviii, and Isa. xv.. xvi., concerning Moab; 
Jer. xlix. 7-17 and Obad. verses 1-6, concerning 
Edom. 

The soft and susceptible spirit of the prophet 
was so wrought on by the oracles of other seers 
that he insensibly reproduced their imagery in 
his own compositions. Sometimes he repeats 
whole passages from himself, as in the follow- 
ing instances : — Chap. viii. 10^ sqq. (comp. vi. 
13, sqq.), ix. 8 (comp. v. 9), xi. 12, sq. (comp, 
.ii. 28), XX. 12 (comp. ii. 20), xxii. 4 (comp, 
xvii. 26), xxiii. 7j scp (comp. xvi. 14, sq.), 
xxvi. 6 (comp. vii. 14), xxx. 23, sq. (comp, 
xxiii. 19j sq.), xxxiii. 25, sq. (comp. xxxi. 35, 
sq.), xliii. 11 (comp. xv. 2), xlvi. 28 (comp. 
XXX. 11). 

His mind was so deeply and sorrowfully 
impressed with certain scenes and events that 
he dwells upon them with all the tenacity of 
overwhelming anguish. He is borne away by 
bis agony, and yet, as Jerome says, though 
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simple in his language, he is profound in the 
m^esty of his thoughts. 

Jeremiah, Lamentations of (the book 
immediately succeeding the prophecy), are a 
series of elegies written in view oi the dreadful 
calamities which the city of Jerusalem, and 
the J ewish nation generally, were to suffer for 
their continued rebellion against God; and 
these events are described as if they were 
actually accomplished. The Lamentations of 
Jeremiah have been regarded by distinguished 
critics as the most perfect and regular elegiac 
composition in the world. One would think 
(as has been long ago remarked, and the 
remark has been often cojaecl), that every 
letter was written with a tear, and every word 
with the anguish of a broken heart, by one 
who never breathed but in a sigh, nor spoke 
but in a groan. 

An old tradition mentions Jeremiah as the 
author. It is contained in the beginning of 
the first chapter of the Septuagint version, — 
“And it came to X)ass after that Israel was 
taken captive, and Jerusalem was laid waste, 
that Jeremiah sat weeping, and lamented this 
lamentation over Jerusalem, and said” . . . 

The contents, spirit, tone, and language of 
the book agree with this tradition. The poet 
has adopted the alphabetic form, and each 
chapter is divided into twenty-two periods, 
to correspond to the lettei’S in the Hebrew 
alphabet. The first four chai)ters are in the 
form of acrostics. In the first three chapters 
each verse contains three lines, and the initial 
letters are, with a slight variation, in the order 
of the letters in the alphabet. In the fourth 
chapter each verse consists of four lines. In 
the third the alphabet is repeated three times. 

J eremiah also wrote an elegy on the good 
king J osiah (2 Chr. xxxv. 25) ; and some have 
supposed that this elegy is our present Book 
of Lamentations; but, as we have remarked, 
they refer to other events — to national and 
personal calamity. 

JERICHO (Niim. xxii. 1) — one of the 
oldest cities in the Holy Land, was situated 
in the tribe of Benjamin, about 20 miles 
from Jerusalem and 2 from the river Jor- 
dan. This, or some place in its vicinity, is 
called “the city of palm trees;” (Dent, xxxiv. 
3) ; perhaps from the abundant growth of the 
I)alm tree in that neighbourhood. The word 
Jericho may be from Jar each, the moon; and 
the worship of the moon may have prevailed 
there. This city, which was next in size to 
J erusalem, was beseiged and subdued by the 
Israelites immediately after the passage of the 
Jordan. The seige was conducted under the 
divine direction; and, at a given si^mal, by 
the immediate interposition of miraculous 
power, the walls fell flat to the earth, prob- 
ably ^ destroying many lives, and throwing 
the citizens into universal consternation. The 
Israelites marched directly to the heart of the 
city, and in obedience to tne express command 
of God, they put to death every living crea- 
ture, except Rahab and her fanmy, who were 
rescued by the men sent as spies from the 
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camp of Israel (»Tosli. ii. 2), whom she had 
concealed. The city itself was then set on fire, 
everything in it, except the vessels of gold, 
silver, brass, and iron, which were previously 
removed, was burnt to ashes, and the very site 
of it was cursed. (Comp. J osh. vi. 26 ; 1 Ki. 
xvi. 34). (See Anathema, Kiel). 

A city was rebuilt near this s^iot, which is 
afterwards mentioned (2 Sam. x. 5) as con- 
taining a school of the prophets (2 Ki. ii. 5), 
and as being the residence of Elisha (2 Ki. ii. 
18), and Zaccheus (Tiuke xix. 1-10). The new 
city may have been at the opening of the 
Wady Kelt. It was in the vicinity of this 
place that a miraculous change was effected 
by Elisha in the taste of the waters of a par- 
ticular spring, and that the two blind men 
were miraculously restored by our Saviour 
(Matt. XX. 20-34). 

Under the Eomans Jericho was a royal 
residence, and Herod the Great died there. 
It was more than once laid waste and rebuilt 
after Herod’s day ; and there is now a miser- 
able hamlet called Riha or Jtiah situated on 
the mins of the ancient city (or, as some think, 
.3 or 4 miles east of it), which a modern traveller 
describes as a i)oor dirty village of the Arabs, 
and in ^he lowest state of moral degradation. 
The road from J erusalem to J ericho lies through 
what is called the “wilderness of Jericho,” and 
is described by modern travellers as the most 
dangerous and forbidding about Palestine. 
As lately as 1842 an English traveller, Sir 
Frederick Henniker, was attacked on this road 
by the Arabs, with fire-arms, who left him 
naked and severely wounded (Liike x. 30). 

Jericho, plains of (Josh. iv. 13), denote 
that tract of country lying between the city 
and river Jordan, down to the Head Sea. 

JEROBOAM — peoplc-incrcasinff. 1. (1 Ki. 
xi. 56) The son of Nebat, distinguished as 
“the man who made Israel to sin.” He was 
evidently a bold and ambitious man, and held 
under Solomon an office of trust and respon- 
sibility ; and having received from the prophet 
Ahijali a most singular intimation tnat the 
kingdom of Solomon was to be divided, and that 
he was to become the head of the ten tribes, he 
perhaps made the fact known, or took some 
means to bring about the event. At any rate, 
Solomon was alarmed, and took measures to 
apprehend Jeroboam, who fled to Egy])t, and 
remained there till Solomon’s death. Reho- 
boain, his son, succeeded him ; and had already 
made himself so uni)opular with ten of the 
tribes that they had withdrawn from his 
interest, and were found by Jeroboam on his 
return ready to receive him as their king. He 
fixed his residence at Shechem, which, with 
other cites, he fortified for the furtherance of 
his plans. 

Fearing that if the revolted tribes should go up 
to the solemn national feasts at Jerusalem, they 
would be persuaded to return to their allegiance, 
and forgetting his obligations to God and his 
dependence on him (1 Ki. xi. 14-39), he caused 
two golden calves, sypibols of Egyntian wor- 
ship, to be erected, one at Han, and the other 
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at Bethel, the extremities of his dominions, 
and caused a proclamation to be made, renuiring 
the worship of these idols. The worsnip at 
Han remained for a long period (1 Ki, xii, 
2G-.33). 

Jeroboam, having set up the idols, assembled 
the people at the former place, to engage in 
the solemn worship of them ; and to show his 
zeal for the service, he officiated at the altar 
himself. But while he was thus occupied, a 
projihet from the land of Judah appeared in 
the midst of the assembly, and in the hearing 
of all the people, uttered a prediction, that a 
man by the name of Josiah should arise and 
tlestroy that altar, and should burn upon it the 
bones of the priests ; and to confirm his 
authority, he gave this sign, that the altar 
should immediately be broken in pieces, and 
the ashes ujion it be poured out ; and it was 
so. Jeroboam, greatly provoked by his bohl 
interference, put forth his hand to seize the 
prophet, but in a moment it was stiffened, so 
that he could not draw it in. Intimidated by 
this miraculous judgment, and convinced that 
the man was indeed a prophet of the Lord, he 
begged that he would intercede for him that 
Ills ami might be restored; which was done 
accordingly. Jerob(jam, however, w'as not re- 
formed by this divine message and double 
miracle, but continued to cause Israel to sin, 
in worshipping the calves which he had set iij). 
His son was taken sick, and he instructed his 
wife to disguise herself and go to Ahijah, who 
was now blind with age, and consult him as to 
the event of the disease. The jirophet was 
forewarned of her a])proach ; and as soon 
as he heard her footsteps, he called her by 
name, and then recounted the sins of Jero- 
boam, and predicted the disgrace, ruin, and 
utter extirpation of his whole family, and also 
the captivity and dispersion of the people of 
Israel. He also told her that the child should 
die, and that the nation should mourn for him 
as the only individual of the house of their 
king who should come to a ijeaceful end; and 
also as one who, in the midst of all the idolatry 
and wickedness of the times, had some pious 
emotions, even in the house of Jeroboam. As 
she entered the door of her house, the child 
died (1 Ki. xiv. 17). 

Jeroboam reigned in Israel twenty-two 
years, and was succeeded by his son Nadab. 
Huring his life there were almost unceasing 
wars between him and the house of David, 
but the numbers are exaggerated. 

2. (2 Ki. xiv. 23-29) The son of Joash, and 
great-grandson of Jehu, reigned forty-one 
years, and followed the former Jeroboam in 
nis idolatrous worship. The Lord, however, 
by him, according to the predictions of the 
prophet Jonah, raised the kingdom of the 
ten tribes to its greatest splendour. All the 
countries on the east of Jordan he reduced. 
It appears from the writings of Hosea and 
Amos that idleness, effeminacy, pride, oppres- 
sion, injustice, idolatry, and luxury greatly 
prevailetl in his reign (Amos ii. 6-16; v. ; vi.), 
Nor was it long after his death, before the 
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Lord, according to the predictions of xlmos, 
cnitoff his family with the sword, (2 Ki. xv. 10: 
Hos. i. 1, &c.) 

JBRUB-BAAL— Baal plead, (See 
Gideon.) 

JERUSALEM is situated in 31° 46' 35" 
nprth latitude, and 35“ 18' 30" east longitude 
from Greenwich. “Salem,” the latter half 
of the name, si^ifies “peace;” but of the 
derivation of “Jem,” the first part, a differ- 
ence of opinion has existed. Among many, 
some have derived it from “ Jerush,” signifjdng 
“possession;” others from “Jarah,” signify- 
ing “foundation;” and corresponding with 
these, the entire name has been taken to 
mean, in the one case, tlie “possession of 
peace;” in the other, the “dwelling of 
peace ” or it may mean, vision of peace.” 
The Psalmist (Ps. Ixxvi. 2) speaks of Jeru- 
salem under the simple designation “Salem,” 
and partly from this, a general belief has 

revailed that this city is the same as the 

alem (Gen. xiv. 18-20) of Melchizedek, who 
went out and blessed Abraham when he was 
returning from the slaughter of the kings. 
Perhaps the Psalmist employed the name 
Salem as a poetic abbreviation, and the 
identification or Salem with Jemsalem has not 
been satisfactorily established. 

According to common belief, the first notice 
of the site is probably under the axipellation, 
“the land of Moriah,” to which Abraham 
was divinely commanded to go for the jiurpose 
of presenting Isaac as a burnt offering on one 
of its mountains (comp. Gen. xxii. with 2 
Chr. 

The site of Jerusalem, if thus connected w ith 
the history of Abraham, seems, from the in- 
spired historian, to have been secluded and 
solitary, and there is no further notice of it in 
the patriarchal age. On the entrance of the 
tribes to Canaan, under Joshua, it is presented 
to us at once (Josh, x.) as a royal city, and as 
exercising more than usual authority. ^ It is at 
this point that the history of the city com- 
mences — while it was in the possession of the 
Jebusites (Josh. xv. 63), and by them named 
Jebus or Jebusi (Josh, xviii. 28; Jiulg. xix. 10); 
although by anticipation it is also in the same 
connection named J erusalem. 

In the first united muster of the Canaanites 
against Israel, Adonizedek, its king, was 
leader. The immediate (iccasion was the 
desertion of the Gibeonites from the common 
cause; and to punish them he summoned the 
kings of Hebron, and Jarmuth, and Lachish, 
and Eglon to the field with tlieir armies (Josh. 
X. 1-6). Joshua with his chosen warriors 
hastened to the rescue of Gibeon. The allied 
army was entirely overthrown, the kings were 
taken and put to death, and their cities were 
captured in succession, with the exception of 
Jerusalem. It does not appear that Joshua, 
amon^ all his conquests, ever attempted to 
assail it ; and the capture effected by the tribe 
of Judan (Judg. i. 8) was either partial or only 
temporarv. The stronghold, or what was 
afterworas known as mount Zion, still cou- 
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! tlnued in the hands of its former possessofft* 
The Jebusites still dwelt among the children 
of Judah and Benjamin, on whose boundary- 
line their city lay (Josh. xv. 63; Judg. i. 21). 
Jebus continued to be pointed to as a “city of 
the stranger— that is, not of the children of 
Israel” (Judg. xix. 12); and apparently it 
remained under the same rule onw\ard to the 
days of the kings, through an intervening 
lieriod of nearly 400 years. 

When David had obtained undisputed 
authority over the tribes, he resolved to remove 
his court from Hebron to Jerusalem. From 
political considerations he deemed it to be a 
suitable place for the metropolis of Israel, or 
it may he that he was divinely directed to it as 
the place that God had chosen for “his rest 
and the ark of his Ftren<rth.” Laying siege to 
the fortress so long held by the Jebusites, he 
gained X)OSsession of it, and blotting out the 
heathen name Jebus lie added the new name, 
“The city of David.” (2 Sam. v. 1-9; 1 Chr. 
xi. 1-7). Thenceforth destined to be the scene 
of nobler transactions, David jiroceeded with 
great vigour to repair, extend, and fortify the 
city. Ife was recognized in his sovereign 
character by Hiram, king of Tyre; and in 
building his palace he was furnished by that 
l>rince with materials, and with Phoenician 
workmen a<lvanced in a knowledge of archi- 
tecture (2 Sam. V. 11). 

Not relying ui)on external glory and splen- 
dour, he sought to found his throne on religion 
and piety. Assembling the “thousands of 
Israel,” he brought up to the capital the ark 
of the covenant from Kirjath-jearim, where it 
had long been located. Amid great rejoicings 
he set it in a jdace prejiared, and j^resented 
before it burnt offerings and peace offerings. 
This was the first step in constituting Jeru- 
salem the “Holy City” (2 Sam. vi. 1-19). 
Proceeding onward in the same pious course, 
David began to entertain the design of building 
in Jerusalem a permanent dwelling-place for 
the ark (2 Sam. vii. 2) ; and although forbidden 
to build the temple himself, he did not neglect 
to make very ample preparations for the sacred 
building, foreseeing that it was 'to be the 
strength of hia kingdom and the glory of his 
capital. He dedicated to it much gold and 
silver, and other precious materials ; while the 
heaviest calamity that befell Israel during his 
reign was overruled for fixing the precise site 
on mount Moriah where it was to stand (1 Chv. 
xxix. 1-5; xxi. 14-30 j 2 Chr. iii. 1). 

Solomon followed in his father’s track. In 
the fourih year of his reign, having secured 
the co-operation of Hiram, king of Tyre, he 
began to build the temple on a scale of extra- 
ordinary grandeuer. He adorned Jerusalem 
with other magnificent buildings. ^ He built a 
palace for himself which occupied thirteen 
years, and another palace which was called 
“ the house of the cedar of Lebanon,” and also 
another for his wife, the daughter of Pharaoh 
(1 Ki. vii. 1-12). The sceptre of Israel now 
reache<l its highest pitch of prosperity. The 
ti'casury was reijlemshed with the tribute of 
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many nations subjugated during the former 
reign. Ships brought home the richest pro- 
ductions or foreign lands; and, as a conse- 
quence, “silver became as stones, and cedar 
trees as the sycamores.” The city became 
renowned for ijbs commercial enterprise, its 
boundless wealth, and the splendour of its 
court. The wisdom of Solomon became famous 
over the earth (2 Chr. ix. 1-12, 20-27). But 
the highest glory of J erusalem, even the acme 
of her splendour, was her religious service, her 
prophets, her priests, her now perfected wor- 
ship, her solemn festivals, and her “land 
known in her palaces for a refuge.” 

“The gold, however, soon became dim.” 
The T)artition of the kingdom on the accession 
of Kehoboam was peculiarly calamitous to 
Jerusalem. ^J'he revolt of the ten tribes led to 
a new seat of government, to rival altars at 
Dan and Bethel, and to a spurious temple and 
priesthood. “ The city of David ” became 
thenceforth the capital only of Judah and 
“ little Benjamin,” and these tribes alone came 
up to her solemn convocation (1 Ki. xii. 25-31). 
In the meantime Solomon had not long gone 
down to the grave when a tide of irreligion 
and profligacy flowed over the land (1 Ki. xiv. 
22-24; 2 Chr. xii. 1). The tribes entered op 
that career that ended in the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. liepeated defection was followed by 
repeated judgments, and the heaviest ever fell 
on the capital. In the reign of Rehoboatn it 
was captured by Shishak, king of Egypt (2 
Chr. xii. 9) ; in the reign of Jehoram, by the 
Philistines and Arabians (2 Chr. xxi. 16, 17) ; 
in the reign of Joash, by the Syrians (2 Chr, 
xxiv. 23) , in the reign of Amaziah, by the ten 
tribes (2 Chr. xxv. 2^ 24) ; and in each of these 


the^ temple and city were pillaged, and tlia 
spoils carried away. Endeavours frequently 
made to extirpate idolatry were at the best but 
partially successful. The high places were 
often crowded while the temple of Jehovah 
was deserted; and in the days of Ahaz, whilo 
its doors were shut up and its worship discon- 
tinued, altars to strange gods were erected in 
every corner of Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxviii, 
24, 25). 

Among the good kings of Judah, Hezekiah 
gave the fairest promise, in these ages, of 
reclaiming the nation and introducing a better 
era to the holy city. At the very commence- 
ment of his reign, recalling the imy^ious acts 
of his predecessor, he opened, repaired, and 
cleansed the temple, reinstated the priests, 
and revived the sacred service, (2 Chr. xxix.j 
He proclaimed a passover through Judah, ana 
through the territories of the other tribes (2 
Chr. XXX. 5). Besides Judah and Benjamin, 
many from Asher, Manasseh, and Zebulun 
humbled themselves and came to Jerusalem 
(2 Chr. XXX. 11). The solemnity was attended 
by a great revival of religion. It seemed as if, 
after the lajisc of 250 years, tlie days of Solomon 
had again returned to the “ city of God ;” and 
at no previous period had there been seen so 
much zeal for the extirpation of idolatry. 
Penitence and piety began greatly to prevail ; 
and in token of the complacency with which 
God regarded the national refomation, the 
army of Sennacherib, that came uj) to besiege 
Jerusalem, was cut down by a destroying 
angel (Tsa. xxxvii. 36). 

But this goodness was only as the “morning 
cloud.” Mamis^(‘h sneci'ediiig to the throne, 
overturned all t!iat hi-, fathei had done (2 Chr 
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xpuiL S-7). Josiah succeeding next, exerted 
himself for the repression of idolatry, and was 
the last of Judah’s kings who “ did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord.” His 
successors^ again opened up anew the flood- 
gates of iniquity, and filled up the cup of 
Jerusalem’s sin. She now came down wonder- 
fully, because she remembered not her latter 
end. After the death of Josiah, Necho, king 
of Egypt, entered the city with a victorious 
army, and imposed an annual tribute upon the 
people, but did not subject it to plunder (2 
Chr. xxxvi. 3), A few years later it was taken 
by Nebuchadpe?zar, who plundered the temple 
and carried olf a part of the consecrated things, 
but left the buildings of the temple and city 
uninjured (2 Chr. xxxvi. 10). Not long after 
it was again captured by the army of Babylon, 
and yet further despoiled of its treasui'es, while 
many of its best subjects were carried into 
captivity. At length the final stroke was 
inflicted. The king of Babylon, exasperated 
at the faithlessness of 2Iedekiah, returned to 
Jerusalem with a numerous army, and laid 
siege to it. The inhabitants w'ere reduced to 
the last extremity by famine. After an ob- 
stinate defence, the city was taken, the walls 
were razed to the foundation, the palaces were 
burned to the ground, the temple was ran- 
sacked, and all quarter was refused to the 
people. Terrible w as the accompanying car- 
nage. “They slew the young men with the 
sword, in the house of their sanctuary, and 
had no compassion upon young man or maiden, 
old man, or him that stooped for age,” (2 Chr. 
xxxvi.) King Zedekiah w'as seized in attempt- 
ing to flee; and being carried before his con- 
ueror, was doomed to see his children put to 
eath, then to be deprived of his eyesight, and 
then bound in chains and carried away captive 
to Babylon (Jer. xxxix. 4-7). Multitudes of 
his subjects tnat had escaped the sword were 
gharers of the same fate. This heavy calamity 
took place 416 years after the dedication of the 
temple, and 588 before the birth of Christ 
(2 Cmr. xxxvi. 17-20). 

With a people less patriotic Jerusalem would 
now have Been a blank. But it was not thus 
with her in the midst of her widowhood. 
Sitting in her ashes, she was cherished by her 
children wdth the fondest regard. While the 
weeping prophet was lamenting at home over 
the city sitting solitary that had been full of 
people jLam. i. 1), the captives on the banks 
of tne Euphrates wept when they remembered 
Zion, and held the memory of Jenisalom as 
their chief joy, (Ps. cxxxvii.) They were knit 
to ^eir now desolated capital by hope as well 
as by memory. Isaiah had foretold that Cyrus 
would say to J erusalem, “Thou shalt be built ; 
and to tne temple, Thy foundation shall he 
laid” (Isa. xliv. 28). Jeremiah had predicted 
that the captivity would last seventy years 
(Jer. xxix. 10). The i^eople cherished these 
predictions with the fondest anticipation ; and 
at length the promised conqueror having sub-* 
jugated Babylon, realized their hopes seventy 
years after the captivity, which took place in 
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the reign of Jehoiakim, and fifty-two after the 
destruction of the city. 

In the edict published by Cyrus the greatest 
encouragement was given to the exiles to return 
to Jerusalem and build the temple (Ezra i. 1-4). 
While the great majority of the captives de- 
clined to quit the homes and possessions they 
had gained in the land of their exile, many 
welcomed with j oy the proclamation. IT p ward s 
of 42,000, with Zernbbabel at their head, be- 
sides servants, proceeded homewards (Ezra ii. 
64, 65). Along with them were returned tlie 
consecrated vessels that had efien carried away 
from the temple (Ezra i. 7-11). The first 
object sought by the returning exiles was 
J erusalem lying in ruin s. The first spot in the 
ruins was the site of the temple, and the first 
work to which they put their hand was the 
erection of a temporary altar for burnt offerings 
(Ezra iii. 2). Preparatory to the building of 
the temple, they provided Phoenician work- 
men and cedar trees from Lebanon, as had 
been done by Solomon. The laying of the 
foundation was witnessed with very different 
feelings by different classes of the people. To 
the younger it was a season of joy, which tl ’ 
expressed by shouts of exultation; to tn 
older, who could look back to the greater glory 
of the former teini)le, it was a season of sorrow, 
which they marked by weeping and lamenta- 
tion (Ezra iii. 8-13). In iiroceeding with the 
w'ork, they were called to encounter violent 
Opposition from the Samaritans, whose over- 
tures of co-operation had been wisely rejected. 
They were first impeded and then entirely 
internipted in the prosecution of their under- 
taking, by these adversaries of Judah (Ezraiv, 
4, .5, 24) ; and it was n(3t till the reign of Darius, 
and the twentieth year from the laying’ of the 
foundation, that the edifice was cc '-i^eted 
(Ezra vi. 13-22). Sixty years after the con- 
secration, Ezra returned with a new colony of 
captives, bearing with him an edict of Artax- 
erxes, similar to that entrusted by Cyrus to 
Zerubbabel. Arrived in Jerusalem, he de- 
posited in the temjjle valuable donations of 
silver and gold. For the maintenance of the 
temple worship, he was invested with the 
power of making large drafts upon the public 
treasury; and to encourage tne priests and 
Levites to settle in Jerusalem, he had the 
liower of exemjjting them from the payment of 
custom and tribute (Ezravii. 21-24; viii. 24-35). 
But while the exertions of Ezra were attended 
with great benefit to the people, and -with a 
very manifest revival of religion (Ezra ix., x.), 
still the houses and inhabitants of JerusaU 
were few in number, and the walls were lying 
level with the ground. Nehemiah eached 
Jerusalem twelve or thirteen years after Ezra. 
A man of consummate sagacity and burning 
patriotism, he bore with him a new embassy to 
his countrymen. Zerubbabel and Ezra had 
been authorized to build the temple, and Jaq 
charge of the temple service. Nehemiah was 
commissioned to Build and fortify the city 
(Neh. ii. 1-8). Soon as this undertaking 
wav commenced, heathen enemies again en« 
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deavoured to thwart them by insults, by 
malicious insinuations, and by threatenings 
of a hostile attack (iNeh. ii. 19; iv. 1-12; 
vi. 6, 7). But, inapinted by Nehemiah, 
they carried • forward the work with ^eat 
energy; and, arranged in separate divisions, 
they applied themselves to separate por- 
tions of the wall. The labourers built with 
their swords girded on, ready for the hostile 
combat. ^ The walls and fortifications thus 
“reared in troublous times” were at length 
happily finished (Neh. iii.; iv. 13, 23). The 
city was thenceforth committed to a regular 
governor and guard (Neh. vii. 1-3) ; to people 
it, a draft was made by lot of a tenth part of 
the rural population (Neh. vii. 4; xi. 1, 2). 
The regular services of the temple were re- 
established (Neh. xii.) ; and after the example 
of Ezra, the heathen females who were married 
to Israelites were put o\it of the city (Neh. xiii. 
23, 31). Thus was Jerusalem a second time 
walled and fortified. It did not pf)ssess the 
grandeiir of the ancient city, but the children 
of the captivity were comfoited by this, that 
to that city would come “the desire of all 
nations,” and that he would “ fill that house 
with his glory.” Here the curtain drops over 
the Old Testament history of Jerusalem, about 
430 B.C. 

In the silence of inspired historians for a 
jsuccession of ages, Josephus and other ]n*ofane 
•authors mention some incidents respecting the 
jcity which are worthy of record. The following 
[is related, and is not incredible in connection 
with the city of God. In the victorious 
career of Alexander the Great, after subju- 
gating Tyre and Gaza, he set out with his army 
to J enisalem, (332 b. c. ) The inhabitants were 
thrown into the utmost consternation, and the 
more so that they had previously refused 
submission on the ground that they were bound 
by oath to the Persian king. In this emergency, 
Jaddua, the high priest, threw himself and 
his people on the protection of God. Divinely 
directea in a vision, he attired himself in his 
pontifical robes, and accomiDanied by the 
priests in their proper habits, and the people 
in white garments, he set out to meet the 
conqueror wdien he was approaching the city. 
As soon as Alexander saw the procession he 
was struck with profound awe, and hastening 
forward, he bowed down and saluted the high 
priest with veneration. He explained to his 
attendants that ere he entered on his conquests 
he had seen in a dream that very person in 
that very habit, and had received from him 
the assurance that he would conquer Asia. 
The city was in consequence spared, and 
favoured with xieculiar immunities. 

After the death of Alexmider, Ptolemy of 
Egypt having reduced Syria under his sway, 
marched upon Jerusalem, whose inhabitants 
refused submission, and again for this reason 
that they were pledged by oath to another 
governor. The city being strongly fortified 
might have held out against him. The iuha- 
bitots, however, reckoned it a desecration of 
their law to labour on the Sabbath-day, or even 
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to defend their lives. Ptolemy observed this, 
and chose that day to make an assault, ana 
was admitted to the city without opposition. 
Having become master of Jerusalem and 
Judea, he carried many of the inhabitants 
captive into Egypt, and appointed 30,000 to 
military service. In the year 170 B.c. Anti- 
ochus Epijihanes marched against Jerusalem, 
for the i)iirpose of taking revenge against the 
Jews for disrespect shown toward him. Lay- 
ing siege, and taking the city by force, he slew 
in three days 40,000, and sold an equal number 
as slaves to the neighbouring nations. He 
forced his way into the temple, and even into 
the holy of holies. To heighten the indi^ity, 
he sacrificed a sow on the altar of burnt 
offering. He next plundered the temple, and 
carried off the altar of incense, the table for 
the shewbread, the golden candlestick, and 
other utensils, all of gold, to the value of 1,800 
talents. Not satisfied with this,_ the same 
monarch, two years after, sent his general, 
Apollonius, still further to desolate and pillage 
the city. The inhabitants were given u}) anew 
to slaughter, 'i^he houses were sacked and 
demolished; streets flowed with blood. The 
sanctuary was defiled with all manner of pol- 
lution. The worshix^ of Jehovah was discon- 
tinued, and the temx)le was consecrated to 
J uniter Olympius. This disgusting profanity 
and xiersecution led to the revolt of the 
Maccabees, who, 1()3 B.c., gained possession of 
the city. By them it was repaired ; the temple 
purified, utensils provided for the sacred 
service, and the worslnp of Jehovah was again 
established, {M(iccahccf<, books i. and ii.) Jeru- 
salem, under this i)atriotic family, attained 
an index)endence unknown since the Baby- 
lonish caijtivity, and again it began to be 
governed by its own i^rinces. 

In the year 63 B.c. Jerusalem fell before the 
Roman arms, dlie i)eoi>le were at the time 
torn asunder by internal divisions. One faction 
admitted Pomxjey and his army into the city, 
while another retired to the tenqde and refused 
to submit. A siege of the resisting faction 
w^as the consequence. In the third month a 
breach was made, and the temide was taken. 
The army rushed in, and imt 12,000 Jews to 
the sword. Many of the priests were at the 
time officiating at the altar, and, refusing to 
leave their places, had their own blood mingled 
with their sacrifices. It is noticeable that on 
that very day when the people fell under 
the Roman army, they were keeping their 
anniversary fast in commemoration of the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Under the sway of the Romans Jerusalem 
progressed in external greatness. Herod the 
Great— he who was king of the Jews at the 
birth of Christ (Matt. ii. 1)— cruel and licentious 
in his disposition, was at the same time an 
enthusiastic admirer of architecture, and sought 
to immortalize liis name by the splendour of 
his buildings. He erected for himself a palace 
on mount Zion. Pandering to the pleasures 
of his Roman patrons, he erected in the city a 
theatre and amphitheatre; and, on the otnor 



Imnd, in order to gain the affections of the d'ews, 
he rebuilt the temple on a scale of extraordinary 
magnificence. It was that temple to which 
the Jews looked with so much vanity when 
they scornfully addressed Jesus — “Forty and 
six years was this temple in building. ” During 
the reign of Herod- Agrippa — that Herod who 
ut James, the brother of John, to death — ^the 
uildings of the city were extending on the 
north beyond the walls, and to afford these a 
defence he founded a new wall to surround 
Bezetha, which, as Josephus imagined, had it 
been completed according to tlie orh^inal 
design, would have rendered the city entirely 
impregnable. 

It was while under the Homan government 
that the day of Jerusalem’s visitation came. 
“One greater than Solomon” was there, often 
mingling with its inhabitants. IVIany of the 
jJaces in and around the city were hallowed in 
connection with the ministiy of Jesus — the 
temple, the pool of Siloam, the pool of Beth- 
esda, the brook Ivedron, the garden of Geth- 
semane, the mount of Olives, and mount 
Calvary. Within its walls his prophetic 
voice was often raised, and in its streets were 
performed some of his most stupendous mir- 
acles : but all to no purpose. In that age of 
enormous wickedness, iniquity reached its 
highest magnitude in Jerusalem. All orders 
of the inhabitants seemed determined to make 
religion nothing else than grimace and osten- 
tation. The priests converted the sacred 
temple into a market-place, the rabbis and 
doctors made their devotions at the corners 
of the streets. The high priesthood was sold 
to the highest bidder, or conferred on some 
favourite of the ruler. The entire people 
were filled with spiritual pride anti torn into 
religious factions. In profligacy and abandon- 
ment it held a bad pre-eminence above all 
other cities of Israel, and, taking into account 
its religious privileges, above all other cities 
of the world. He who “was despised and 
rejected of men” had his bitterest enemies 
among the citizens of Jerusalem. Its Jewish 
rulers plotted against his life ; its high priest 
condemned him of blasphemy; its Roman 
ovemor recorded against him the sentence of 
eath; its inhabitants raised the infatuated 
cry, “Crucify him! crucify him ! ” and in his 
death it became the scene of the blackest 
deed that ever stained this guilty earth. 
Josephus, although he had been a disciple 
of Jesus, could not have penned a i3assage 
more striking and applicable than that 
which follows. “I cannot forbear,” says he, 
“declaring my opinion, though the declara- 
tion fills me with great emotion, that had 
the Romans delayed to come against those 
wretches, the city would either have been 
engulfed by an earthquake, overwhelmed 
by a deluge, or destroyed by fire from heaven, 
for that generation was far more enormously 
wicked than those who suffered these calam- 
ities.” — Josephus, Wars^ book v., ch. xiii., 
sect. 6. 

From the commencement of the Roman 
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rule Jerusalem was frequently subjected to 
arrogance and cruelty, arising sometimes from 
the tyranny of the governors and sometimes 
from the insubordination of the governed. 
The destruction under Titus was probably 
the most terrible that was ever experienced 
by any city under heaven. It was in the year 
A. ID. 71, thirty-seven years after the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord, that this Roman general, 
with a numerous army, laid siege to the city. 
Ho arrivetl and commenced his operations 
during the passover, and therefore while the 
city was unusually crowded. Famine soon 
began to rage. Pestilence followed, and pro- 
duced the most fearful havoc. The city, 
after a desiderate resistance, was taken ; the 
streets flowed with blood; the lanes were 
choked np with the slain ; the city and temple 
were wrapt in one conflagration, and tlie 
buildings were razed to their foundations. In 
the course of a few months myriads perished, 
and the prediction of our Lord was accom- 
plished : “ One stone shall not be left upon 
another that shall not be thrown down.” 

In the reign of Adrian the city was partly 
rebuilt under the name of A21ia. After being 
transformed into a pagan city, Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, overthrew its monu- 
ments of idolatry, and erected over the sup- 
posed site of the sejuilchro of Christ a mag- 
nificent church, which included as many of 
the scenes of our Saviour’s sufferings as super- 
stition and tradition could conveniently crowd 
into one spot. (See Calvauy.) 

The emperor Julian, in the true spirit of an 
apostate, designing to give the lie to prophecy, 
assembled the Jews at Jerusalem, and endeav- 
oured in vain to rebuihl the temple. Accord- 
ing to some narrators, in this attempt he was 
frustrated by an eartlKpiake, and fiery erup- 
tions from the earth, which totally destroyed 
the work, consumed the materials which had 
been collected, and killed a great number of 
the workmen. (See W arburtoii’s J ulian. ) 

Jerusalem continued in the power of the 
eastern eTnx)erors till the reign of the caliph 
Omar, the third in succession from Moham- 
med, who reduced it under his subjection. 
This Omar was afterwards assassinated in 
Jerusalem in G43. The Saracens continued 
masters of Jerusalem till the year 1099, when 
it was tak^'n by the crusaders under Godfrey 
of Bouillon. They founded a new kingdom, 
of which Jerusalem was the cai)ital, and whicn 
lasted eighty-eight years, under nine kings. 
At last this kingdom was utterly ruined by 
Saladiii ; and though the Christians once more 
obtained ijossessiou of the city, they were 
again obliged to relinquish it. In 1217 the 
Saracens were exi)elled by the Turks, who 
have ever since continued in possession of it. 
Seventeen times has .Jerusalem been taken 
and pillaged; millions of men have been 
slaughtered within its walls. 

The site of Jerusalem is an elevated pro- 
montory or tongue of land, which in its 
highest point is 2,600 feet above the Mediter- 
ranean, and is connected with a general tabid* 
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land on the north-west, but on all other sides 
surrounded and isolated by valleys of various 
depth and breadth, beyond which rise hills, 
some of them considerably above the level of 
the isolated platform on which the city stands, 
and which enclose it as a basin. This platform 
is nearly three-quarters of a mile across, from 
the brink of the eastern to that of the western 
valley, audits extreme len<^h, as a jjromontory, 
may be reckoned at nearly a mile and a-half; 
but as the site is not ])hysically circumscribed 
on the north-west, it is difficult to fix the exact 
length; and building might, in fact, be extended 
almost indefinitely in that direction. It is also 
divided from north to south by the valley of 
the Tyroj)ieon, divided into two unequal 
portions — the western or larger ]:>ortion being 
that on which stood the city proijer. The site 
itself is uneven, being marked by swells or 
hills, which were anciently more distinguishable 
than at present. Of these swells or hills the 
bouthemmost^ and highest was mount Zion, 
called “the city of David,” and by Josephus, 
“the upper city.” Oi)hel was the southern 
continuation of the eastern hill. That on the 
north-west was lower, and was called Acra, 
which was covered by “the lower city.” East 
of Acra and north-east of Zion was the mount 
Moriah, <m which the temple was eventually 
built. To x^repare it for the vast structure of 
the temple, Solomon enclosed the mountain 
by a stupendous wall of an average xieri)en- 
dicular height of 500 feet, filling up the 
intervening sijace between the wall and the 
mountain, so as to form a sx^‘‘^ch)us and level 
area for the temxde and its extensive courts. 
At the north-western angle of this area was a 
magnificent tower, which was called by Herod 
the tower of Antonia, in honour of Mark Antony. 

There is another hill lying to the north of | 
Moriah which is higher than Moriah, and 
l^erhax^s as high as Zion. This, called Bezetha, 
was during the whole x>eriod covered by ScriiJ- 
ture history beyond the limits of the city, but 
was, after the time of C^lirist, included within it 
by the wall of Agrix^pa. The surface <>f the 
elevated x^romontory which fonns the site of 
Jerusalem has a general slox)o towards the east, 
terminating on the brink of the valley of 
J ehoshai^hat. 

The promontory which has thus been de- 
scribed as the x>roper site of J erusalem lies in 
the fork of two valleys, one called the valley of 
J ehoshax)hat and the other the valley of Gihon, 
the continuation of which is the valley of 
Hinnom. The valley of J ehoshaxihat, traversed 
by the Kedron, bounds the site on the north 
and east. The valley of Gihon bounds the 
site on the south-west, and then, bending 
eastward, takes the name of Hinnom, and 
ff)rm8 the southern boundary of the site, under 
the mount Zion, ox^posite the south-east cor- 
ner of which it unites with the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat. The hills beyond these valleys bound 
the view of the city. On the east is the mount 
of Olives, separated only by the narrow valley 
of Jehoshaphat, On the south is the hill of 
** eyjl couxisel,” so called, rising directly from 
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the vale of Hinnom. On the west the ground 
rises gently, so that a traveller approaching in 
that direction on the road from Jaffa (Joppa) 
obtains, at the distance of two miles, a fine view 
of the walls and domes of J erusalem, with the 
mount of Olives beyond. On the north a 
bend of the ridge connected with the mount 
of Olives bounds the x)rospect at the distance 
of above a mile. Towards the south-west the 
view is somewhat more ox^en, stretching away 
to the ])lain of Rex)haim. These surrounding 
ramiiarts supxdy a beautiful and consoling 
simile to the Dsalmist : “As the mountains 
are round about Jerusalem, so is the Lord 
round about his i)eoxjle” (Ps. cxxv. 2). 

The gates mentioned in ScriiJture and 
Josephus w’'ere--gate of Eijhraim (2 Chr. xxv. 
2J) ; probably the same as the gate of Benjamin 
(Jer. XX. 2); if so, it was 400 cubits from the 
Corner gate (2 Chr. xxv. 23) ; gate of Joshua, 
governor of the city (2 iCi. xxiii. 8); gate 
between the two walls (2 Ki. xxv. 4); gate 
Harsith, in our version. East gate (J er. xix. 2) ; 
gate Gennath {gardens) is referred to by 
Josephus {Jewish Wars, v. 4) ; gate Sur (2 Ki. 
xi. f>), called also gate of Foundation (2 Chr. 
xxiii. 5); gate of the Guard, or behind tho 
guard (2 Ki. xi. 6, 10), called the High gate 
(2 Chr. xxiii. 20); gate Shallecheth (1 Chr. 
xxvi. 10) ; Dung gate (Neh. ii. 13) ; East 
gate (Neh. iii. 20) ; Essenes’ gate is mentioned 
by Josex)hus {Jewish IF(a\s’, i. 4); First gate 
(Zech. xiv. 10) ; Eish gate (1 ( - hr, xxxiii. 14) ; 
Eoimtain gate (Neh. xii. 37); Horse gate 
(Neh. iii. 38); Miphkad (Neh. iii. 31); Old 
gate (Neh. xii. 30); Prison gate (Neh. xii. 30); 
Ravine gate, the ravine of Hinnom (2 Chr. 
xxvi. 0) ; Shoe}) gate (Neh. iii. 1, 32) ; Water 
gate (Neh. xii. 37). 

The fountains -were — Gihon, 316 feet long, 
210 broad, and 18 deex); EnVogel, 130 feet 
deep; x^ool of Hezekiah, to the north of Zion; 
King’s i>ool, x>erha})s same as fountain of the 
[ Virgin, from which there is a channel cut 
in the rock to the pool of Siloah or Siloam, 

[ which is 53 feet long, 18 feet broad, and 10 
feet deex^ ; and Bethesda. (See under these 
names.) There was no spring, proijerly so 
called, within the city. A large reservoir was 
discovered in 1842. There is another covered 
one close to the south entrance into the Haram ; 
and there is an extraordinary subterranean 
cistern under the temple, 735 feet in area, 42 
feet deox3, and cax^able of holding 2,000,000 gal- 
lons of water. It was discovered by Dr. Barclay 
a few years ago. Jerusalem was surrounded 
in later times by three walls, and it could not 
hold more on an average than 200,000 of popu- 
lation. It had an area of more than 2,250J^ 
yards: according to Dr. Whitty, 480 acres. But 
some would give it a poimlation only of 50^000 
at the utmost, giving too few human beings 
in proi)ortion to the space ; for many fortified 
cities were densely x>eoi)led. One person to 
30 yards is said by some to be too small a pro- 
ortion, and yet in London each human being 
as 200 yards. In that case the accounts of 
Josephus must bo gross exaggerations, 
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Modem Jemsalem, as to general form, may 
be caUed a square, or rather a rhomboid ; the 
horth-east and south-west angles are acute, 
and the noirth-west and south-east are obtuse. 
The east wall is nearly straight the whole 
len^h. On the north and south sides the 
wall makes a bend outwardly, and on the west 
side it makes an inward bend ; so that it would 
not be very inaccurate to call the city a hepta- 
gon. There are likewise many little irregu- 
larities in the wall. 

Near the bend on the west side is Jalfa gate, 
oalled also the gate of Bethlehem, and the 
Pil^m’s gate, and Bab el Khalil (the gate of 
the JBeloved, «.e., Abraham). On the south side 
is the gate of Zion, called also the gate of 
David. On the east side, near the pool of 
Bethesda, is the gate of Stephen, called like- 
wise the Sheep gate, and the gate of the 
Virgin Mary. On the north side is Damascus 
gate. These four are the principal gates of 
the city, and are always open from morning 
till sunset. There are two other small gates 
which are opened only occasionally. One is 
on the south side, a little west of mount 
Moriah. Maundrell calls it the Dung gate. 
The other, which Maundrell calls Herod’s gate, 
is ^)n the west side, and goes out from Bezetha. 
On the east side of Moriah is a seventh gate, 
or rather a j)lace where there was one when 
the Christians possessed the city ; for it is now 
completely walled up. Maundrell calls this 
the Golden gate. 

The measure of tho city by paces gives the 
following result : — 


From the north-west corner, Paces. 

to Jaffa gate, yoo) 

to south-west cornet- 4(58 f 


west side. 


to Zion gate, 195 

to the bend in the south walV295 
to the Dung gate, 244 


to the south-east corner,. ...415) 


1,149 south side. 


to the Golden gate, 355 ) 

to St. Stephen’s gate, 230 > 943 east side. 

to north-east corner, 360) 


to the bend 600 \ 

to Damascus gate, 15o 1,410 north side. 

to north-west corner, 660) 


The total is 4,270 paces ; and allowing 5 
paces to a rod, this gives 850 rods, or about 
Si miles, for the circumference of the city. 
Maundrell measured the city, and judged it 
to be miles in circumference. According to 
Josephus, it was 33 furlongs, or 4i miles in 
circumference before Titus destroyed it. 
Mount Zion was then included ; and "the city 
seems, from his description, to have extended 
farther north than it does now. The wall of 
the city is high, but not thick. From counting 
the rows of stones, the height in different 
places is sujjposed to be 40, 50, and perhaps 
W feet. For a little distance, near the north- 
east comer, there is a trench without the wall, 
but now nearly filled up. 

The J ews occupy a much smaller part of the 
city than the Turks and Arabs. The Ar- 
mehians live in and around their convent on 
mount Zion; the Greeks and Catholics have 
their convents and houses in the north-west 
3CG 


side of the city. The Turks and Arabs occupy 
Bezetha and all the eastern part of the city, 
and have scattered dwellings m every quarter. 
The Jews live in the dust, between ^on and 
Moriah. The whole area of the ancient J ewish 
temple on Moriah, which now encloses the 
Mosque of Omar, is walled in, and none but 
Mussulmans are allowed to enter it on pain of 
death, though this rule has been lately relaxed 
in some degree. In and near it are four 
minarets. There are four others on Bezetha, 
one on Acra, and one on Zion. 

The Jews have a number of synagogues, all 
connected together, in the quarter where they 
live. (See Calvary.) 

J erusalem is included within the pashalic of 
Damascus, and is governed by a deputy ap- 
pointed from it. 

Lieutenant Warren has now established, 
by actual demonstration, that the south wall 
of the sacred enclosure which contained the 
temxde is buried for more than half its depth 
beneath an accumulation of rubbish — probaply 
the ruins of the successive buildings whicn 
once crowned it; and that, if bared to its 
foundation, the wall would ^Dresent an un- 
broken face of solid masonry of nearly 1,000 
feet long, and for a large ijortion of that dis- 
tance more than 150 feet in height — in other 
words, nearly the length of the Crystal Palace, 
and the height of the transe])t. The wall as it 
stands, with less than half that height emerg- 
ing from the ground, has always been regarded 
as a marvel. No wonder tliat prox>hets and 
psalmists should have rejoiced in the “walls” 
and “bulwarks” of the temple, and that 
Tacitus should have described it as modo ai'cis 
constructum. The (question immediately occurs 
— What does the lower part of the structure 
formed by this enonnous wall contain, our 
present knowledge being confined to the exist- 
ing level of tile ground ? 

The Tyropceon turns out, as opened by the 
engin(3ers, to be very different in form from 
.anything hitherto supposed — viz., tolerably 
flat for the greater part of its width, with 
araxde space for a “ lower city,” and suddenly 
descending close below the temple wall to a 
narrow gully of great depth. The well-known 
arch discovered by Dr. Robinson, the centre 
of so many speculations, may thus prove to 
have been only a single opening to span this 
gully, instead of the commencement of a long 
bridge or viaduct. These researches in Jeru- 
salem are nearly equivalent to the discovery of 
a new city. Hitherto we have explored the 
surface, or at most the vaults and cisterns 
immediately below it. We must now go fat 
deeper, ana penetrate those mysteries which 
the earth has preserved during centuries for 
the advantage of our generation. Investigation 
is proceeding at the present time. 

JERUSALEM, NEW, is an expression 
employed metaphorically to represent the true 
and spiritual cnurch of God, as it is matured 
under the Gospel and perfected in the heavenly 
world. It is new, as being in. contrast with the 
earthly Jerusalem, which is old. The one is 
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said to be “that vfhich now is,” or earthly^ 
because its constitution and laws are carnal 
and elementary ; the other is said to be from 
above, or heavenly^ because its constitution 
and laws are in their nature pure and spiritual. 
The former is classed by the aj)ostle (Gal. iv. 
25, 26) with Sinai and Hagar, as being in 
bondage with her children, while the latter, 
which is from above, is free. The earthly 
Jerusalem presented free citizenship only to 
the Jews,— that “which is from above is the 
mother of us all,” Gentiles as well as Jews, 
“for we are all one in Christ Jesus.” The 
earthly was the city of God (Ps. xlviii. 8), but 
it was made with hands, and only a figure of 
the true. The heavenly is represented as 
“coming down from God out of heaven pre- 
pared as a bride for her husband ” (Rev. xxi. 
2). Of this new Jerusalem John says he 
“saw no temple therein,” and he beheld not 
only one nation, but '‘Hhe nations of them that 
are saved, walking in the light thereof ” (Rev. 
xxi. 22-24). 

JESHURUISr (Dent, xxxii. ir3)--a signifi- 
cant name descriptive of the Israelitish com- 
munity, and implying either their general 
uprightness or the peculiar manifestation of 
God’s presence which they had enjoyed, and 
which aggravated the guilt of their rebellion. 
It is sometimes used as a term of fondness, 
and may be rendered the beloved one, or the 
object of God’s special delight, as Benjamin 
was (i)eut. xxxiii. 12). It is synonymous 
with Israel (Isa. xliv. 2). 

JESSE (1 (dir. ii. 18) — the son of Obed 
and father of David. Hence he is called the 
root of David and the ancestor of the Messiah 
(Isa. xi. 1, 10). (dirist describes himself as 
“the root and the offspring of David” (Rev. 
V. 5; xxii. 16) — “the root.” as it was only from 
its pre-relation to Him tliat David’s dynasty 
was raised to the throne (John i. H) ; and “the 
offspiing,” as he was born of a woman, of a de- 
scendant of the family of David (Matt. i. 6-16). 

JESUS, JESUS (CHRIST. Those two 
names are significant ; the first —the proper or 
historical name— is the later f onn of the 
Hebrew word Joshua — Jehovah his help; and 
as the human name of the Redeemer it natur- 
ally occurs oftenest in the Gospels, being found 
there more than 600 times. On the other hand, 
Ohris^ or rather “ the Christ,” or Messiah— 
the official designation— occurs in the Gospels 
little more than forty times. The name Jesus, 
by itself, is far less frequent in the Epistles, 
where Christ occurs over 200 times. The form 
Jesus Chi'istis often found ; and that of Christ, 
not employed in the Cospels at all, is used 
sixty-four times in the Epistles. Such changes 
were natural. Christ came in course of time 
to be regarded as a proper name, and the dis- 
ciples were called after this name at Antioch — 
Christians. 

Other nations placed their golden age in a 
remote past, but the Hebrews placed theirs 
in the future — the period of their promised 
Messiah. The promise of his coming was the 
living cfehtre of all their prophetic oracles, and 
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the hope of his advent cheered them amidst all 
their national disasters. The place of his birth 
had been foretold by Micah, and the period of 
it might be calculated from Daniel (Mic. v. 2 : 
Dan. ix. 24). The nation was thus forewarned 
that he was to be born at Bethlehem — bom of 
a virgin — born before the second temple should 
be destroyed, and before the sceptre of tribal 
sovereignty should be removed from Judah — 
and that he should verify the glorious name of 
Immanuel, “God with us” (Isa. vii. 14). It 
was foreannounced also that he should teach by 
parables— that he should do mighty works — 
that he should be serene, unambitious, and 
without external i)ower and equipage— that 
the nation should reject him as not fulfilling 
their carnal anticipations — that his death 
should be a violent death, a tragedy, a martyr- 
dom, and yet an atonement— that he should 
rise from the grave, ascend to the throne of 
universal sovereignty, and be the Head of a 
religious dispensation which shall win its way 
to universal ascendancy. These prophetic 
deliverances were not understood in their 
spiritual meaning by the chosen pcoide, but 
were, as time elapsed, misapplied to political 
emancipation and civil supremacy ; so that 
Avhen he, so long expected and so long prayed 
for, “came to Ins own, his own received him 
not.” But he came in “ the fulness of time” — 
the epoch set a})art by God, and which may 
well be called “ the centre of infinities and the 
confiux of eternities,” and an epoch also fitted, 
above all other, for the descent of the Prince 
of peace. Through the arms and policy of 
Alexander the Great, Greek had become a 
kind of universal tongue, and was thus pre- 
pared as a vehicle for the diffusion of a uni- 
versal religion. The Roman power had broken 
up the isolation and put an end to tfie mutual 
wars of barbarous tribes- had welded all civil- 
ized nations into one great empire, so that the 
heralds of the cross might go freely everywhere 
on their errand of peace and love. The old 
superstitions were at the same time losing their 
hold, men’s minds were unsettled, faith in the 
jiopular religions was departing, and a way was 
so far made for the new gospel of grace and 
purity, with its atoning Saviour and its Divine 
Spirit, its law of love and its immortal heaven 
of jperfection and song. 

In God’s good time the angel Gabriel was 
sent to a maiden of Nazareth, named Mary, 
who had been betrothed to a carpenter, named 
Joseph, both of the royal house of David. 
The genealogies of Matthew and Luke both 
apparently refer to Joseph— the first being his 
legal or formal, and the second his actual and 
natural descent. The lineage of females does 
not seem to have been preserved ; and according 
to Jewish fashion, that of Joseph is given; but 
the address of the angel plainly implies that 
Mary was a daughter of the family of David. 
It is difficult to harmonize both tables, that of 
Matthew being constructed on some S3rmbolio 
principle, as it is made up of three times four- 
teen generations, or six sevens — ^the mystic 
number of perfection ; so that in the liext 
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period-made up of seven multiplied by itself, 
and therefore a period of intense sacredness — 
the Prince of life, the Incarnation of love, 
appeared among men. 

The words oi the angelic annunciation and 
the Quiet faith of the Virgin are grand in their 
simplicity, indicating that Jesus should have 
no numan father— that he should be a sinless 
but true partaker of humanity — no god in dis- 

r * e. but “a child born, a son given”— that 
snould verify his names of Jesus and 
Saviour, not by a deliverance from national 
thraldom, but from deeper spiritual bondage — 
and that, on the throne of his father David, as 
his last great Son and Heir, he should govern 
the world, and win his sacred iJeoi3le back to 
Ood. The “ Son of David ” was a familiar 
title of the Messiali, and often occurs in the 
(^spels. Joseph was startled on discovering 
the pregnancy of his betrothed bride, but a 
warning angel dispelled his fears, and “he 
knew her not till she had brought forth her 
first-bom son.” 

Now Mary dwelt at Nazareth, and in all 
ordinary human ijrobability the birth of the 
child may be expected in the place where the 
mother has her usual residence. But ancient 
prophecy, pointing to Bethlehem as the natal 
^ot, was realized ; for ‘ ‘ a decree went out from 
Csesar Augustus that all the world should be 
taxed.” This census, though commanded 
under Roman rule, was yet carried on in Judea 
according to J ewish custom and the ohl division 
of tribes and territory. So we are told (Luke 
ii, 3-5) that *‘all went to be taxed, every one 
into his own city. And Josejih also went up 
from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into 
Judea, unto the city of David, which is called 
Bethlehem (because he was of the house and 
lineage of David), to be taxed with Mary his 
espoused wife, being great with child.” We 
have not space to record the disputes about 
the governorship of Cyrenius, under whom the 
taxing is said to have taken place. Suffice it 
to say that, according to Zumi^t’s discovery, it 
is now made highly probable that Cyrenius 
(Quirinus) was twice governor of Syria—lirst, 
for four years about the time of Christ’s birth ; 
and a second time, at a considerably later 
period. (See Cyrenius.) 

During the soioum of Joseph and Mary at 
Bethlehem for the jmrpose of enrolment, they 
dwelt in the inn or caravansary, which is the 
common resort of travellers in the East. But 
for Mary, in such a tumultuous abode, there 
was no room ; and in the portion of it set apart 
for cattle Jesus was bom. 

“Wrapt in his swaddling bands, 

And in his manger laid, 

The hope and glory of all lands 
Is come to the world's aid. 

No peaceful home upon his cradle smiled; 
Guests rudely came and went where slept the 
royal child.” 

The month and year of Christ’s birth are 
uncertain. The common era, which is four 
years too late, was fixed by the Abbot Diony- 
sius Exignus in the sixth century, and it refers 
368 
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the nativity to the year of Rome 754. But 
Herod died in the year of Rome 750, and Jesus 
was certainly bom before Herod’s death. 
Herod, we are^ told, put to death two insur- 
gents at the time of a lunar eclipse, and that 
eclipse is calculated to have liappened on the 
night of the 12th or 13th of March, 750 u.c., 
and by the 4th of the following April the hoary 
tyrant was dead ; so that some time before this 
period Jesus was bv)rn. Herod was in Jeni- 
salem when the Magi arrived, and he soon 
after went to the hot baths at Jericho, where 
ho died. It is impossilde to say at what time 
the star appeared, or how long the Magi took 
for their journey from their own country to 
Bethlehem. It has been sometimes supposed 
that the star which heralded the Saviour’s 
birth was a brilliant light produced by the 
conjunction of some of the great planets. 
Jupiter and Saturn came into conjunction 
three times in 747, and in the spring of 748 U.C. 
Mars was added. But according to the highest 
authorities at Greenwich, these celestial bodies 
never came nearer than double the aiiparent 
diameter of the moon, so that they could not 
appear to the eye as one star. Besides, these 
astronomical phenomena cannot come up to the 
full meaning of the words, “ Lo, the star, 
which they saw in the east, went before them, 
till it came and stood over where the young 
child was” (Matt. ii. 9). At the same time, 
such ai)pearances would arrest the attention of 
star-gazers ; and it is remarkable that at that 
peri(»d Jupiter and Saturn in conjunction 
would rise in early summer before the sun; 
and allowing fi ve months for the travel of the 
wise men, they would be in the meridian and 
over Bethlehem about eight o’clock in the 
evening. Probably, therefore, the nativity 
took place in 750, or in the i)reoecling year. 
The fathers, Irenoeus, Tertullian, Clement, 
and Eusebius, place it in 751 or 752 u.c. 

There is no probability that the natal month 
was December. It seems to have been first 
kept on the day of the Epiphany — the 6th of 
January, but the days were separated at the 
Council of Nice, a.I3. 325. The nativity has 
been fixed at the Passover, at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, or (and Usher has adopted the 
last opinion) at the Feast of Exjiiation, on the 
10th of Tisri, answering to the close of our 
September. Whichever of these it may be, 
it IS evident, from the “ shepherds abiding in 
the field,” that it was not in the very heart of 
winter. Sir Isaac Newton has ingeniously 
accounted for the choice of the 25th of Decem- 
ber, the winter solstice, by showing that the 
festival of the Nativity and most others were 
oridnally fixed at cardinal points of the year; 
and having been so arranged by mathematicians 
at pleasure, were afterwards adopted by the 
Christians as they found them in their calendar 
{Prophecies of Daniel, c. ii., part 1). After 
giving a list of the Roman emperors till the 
death of Commodus, a.d. 192, and statin^ in 
what years of certain emperors the Saviour 
was either born, or baptized^ or crucified, 
Clemens Alexandrinud says, There are some 
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who over curiously assign not only tho year 
but the day also of our Saviour’s nativity, 
which they say was in the twenty-eighth year 
of Augustus, on the 25th of Pachon (20tn of 
May). And the followers of Basilides observe 
also the day of his baptism as a festival, spend- 
ing the whole previous night in reading ; and 
they say it was in the fifteenth year of Tiberius 
Csesar, on the 15th of Tibi (10th of January); 
but some say it was on the 11th (6th) of that 
month. Among those who nicely calculate 
tile time of his passion, some say it was in the 
sixteenth year of Tiberius Caesar, the 25th of 
Phemenoth (22d of March) ; others say the 
25th of Pharmuthi (21st of April) ; and others, 
that it was on the IDth of Pharmuthi ( I5th of 
April) that the Saviour suffered. Some of 
them say that he was born in I^harmuthi, the 
24th or 25th day (April 20 or 21).” At all 
events, the most imjirobable period is tho 
month of December, for that is the cold 
season, and the nights then are too inclement 
for shepherds and flocks being in the ojien air. 
The shepherds begin to camp out about the 
vernal eipiinox, and it is more likely that this 
time — the month of the nation’s birth, celebrated 
in the annual passover, the season of returning 
life to dead nature — was the jieriod of the great 
Renovator’s birth. 

The shepherds^ on hearing the wondrous 
news, went to visit the child, in atlmiring faith 
and humility; and they were succeeded by 
the Magi, who also did homage to Him 
whom — 

“In qnlet ever, and in shade, 

Shepherd and sago may llud ; 

They who have bowed untaught to nature’s sway. 
And they who follow truth along her star-pa vod way “ 


The arrival at Jerusalem of the wise men 
inqui iiig after the new-born king alarmed 
Herod; and under the mask of devotion he 
bade them go to Bethlehem, find out the child, 
and bring him word again, in order, said the 
sanguinary hypocrite, “that I may go and 
worship him.” On being disappointed, he sent 
out soldiers to make an indiscriminate massacre; 
and hoping to include the divine infant by 
leaving himself a wide margin, “he slew all 
the children in Bethlehem, and in all the 
coasts thereof, from two years old and under.” 
This deed is not mentioned by Josephus, for in 
a hamlet such as Bethlehem there could not 
be many children of that tender age ; but the 
atrocity of the deed is in perfect harmony with 
the life and character of him whose reign was 
one of blood ; who had put to death his wife 
and sons ; who had, a short time before, burned 
alive forty jiatriots, or malcontents, in his 
capital, who, instigated by the harangue of 
two teachers of the law, liad pulled down a 
golden eagle placed over the gate of the temple ; 
and who, before his death, shut up the mag- 
nates of the nation in the hippodrome, with 
orders to have them executed at his decease, 
to secure that there should be mourning at it, 
as there would be none for it. Macrobius also 
gives a hon-mot of Augustus, that he would 


rather be Herod’s us than his ulos — ^rather hia 
sow than his son— giving us a glimpse into the 
impression produced at Rome by the tragedies 
that cursed the palace of the Jewish king, and 
perhaps referring also to the atrocious infanti- 
cide at Bethlehem. 

The child Jesus had been circumcised and 
presented in the temple before the flight into 
Egypt; and his mother and Joseph, on their 
return, went to their old abode at Nazareth. 
Of the childhood and youth of J esus nothing 
is recorded, save a visit to Jerusalem when he 
was twelve years of a;'’o, with the general 
declaration, “And lie went down with them, 
and came to Nazareth, and was subject unto 
them : but his mother kept all these sayings in 
her heart. And Jesus increased in \visdom 
and stature, and in favour with God and man ” 
(Luke ii. 51, 52). 

From the exclamation, “ Is not this tho 
carpenter ?” (Mark vi. 3), it would seem that 
Jesus, when he grew up, followed his father’s 
occuiration, earning his bread by “the sweat 
of his face,” sanctifying and ennobling human 
toil, and qualifying himself to sympathize with 
the great mass of the human family, who must 
labour in order to gain a daily subsistence. 
This portion of our Lord’s life, iiassed over in 
the canonical gospels, is fixed upon by tho 
ajjocryplial gosjjcls as the basis of absurd and 
superstitious legends. We subjoin a brief 
specimen, summarized from the so-called 
Gospel of St. Thomas: — “All fear him. One 
day, as he is playing with other boys on the 
roof of a house, one of the boys falls, and is 
killed; the rest flee. Jesus, when charged 
with the deed, calls the dead body to life to 
contradict the accusers. Another time he sees 
a crowd round a young man, who has dropped 
a hatchet on his foot, and is bleed in" to death; 
he heals him. His mother sends him, when 
six years old, to fetch water ; he breaks the 
l)itcher, but brings the water in the folds of his 
dress. He goes with his father to sow, and 
from a single grain gathers in an hundred 
homers, which he gives to the poor. Again, 
when Joseph was makiqg a bed for a rich man, 
one piece proves too short ; J esus lays hold of 
it, and stretches it to the right size. Joseph 
sends him to a schoolmaster, who essays to 
teach him his letters. J esus says, as before, 
‘Explain to me the force of A, and I will 
explain the force of B.’ The master smites 
him, but is struck dead.” 

“The acceptable year of the Lord ’’had at 
length arrivctl, and a second Elijah was raised 
to prepare the people for their great Deliverer. 

[ The chronology is thus fixed : “ Now, in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Csesar, 
Pontius Pilate being governor of Judea, and 
Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother 
Philip tetrarch of Iturea and of the region of 
Trachonitis, and Lysanias the ^ tetrarch of 
Abilene, Annas and Caiaphas being the high 
priests, the word of God came unto J ohn, tn« 
son of Zacharias, in the wilderness ” (Luke iii. 
1 , 2 ). 

The preaching of John the Baptist in a 
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•liort time a^onsed the nation. He came upon 
them like a thunder-peal from the desert, for 
it was a revival of tnat grand old prophetic 
teaching which had been silent for centuries 
amonjg^ them. His great theme was the 
Messiah who had come, but who had not yet 
been publicly recognized. Some, indeed, 
thought him to be the Christ, but he stead- 
fastly denied it. At the api)ointed time— 
perhaps about 780 u.c.— Jesus presented him- 
self for baptism ; and, along with this formal 
consecration, the Spirit descended like a dove 
upon him— a symbol of liis own gracious 
cnaracter and of the unearthly nature of that 
kingdom which he was about to establish. 
Then, as a solemn step of preparation, did he 
submit to be tempted of the devil, for he had 
come “to destroy his works.” A first appeal 
to his physical nature after forty days’ hunger 
— to his pious trust in his Father, which was 
•edged by a quotation from Scrixiture— and to 
the ambition supposed to dwell within him as 
an expectant king — were each and all simply 
and successfully repulsed. J ohii next pointed 
him out as “ the Lamb of God,” and began to 
gather followers about him. On going north 
to Cana he performed his first miracle at the 
marriage feast, and then went down to Caper- 
naum, x^reparatory to a journey to Jerusalem 
to keep the iiassover. At Jerusalem he puri- 
fied the temiile, a ijortion of which had become 
A scene of worldly traffic, performed several 
wonderful works, and unfolded the mystery of 
the new birth to Nicodemus. Leaving J eru- 
salem, he seems to have gone to the remote 
portion of the province, where many baptisms 
were dispensed by his disciples, and great 
results attended his labours. On being made 
aware that the Pharisees had heard of his 
successes, he returned by the shortest route 
through Samaria into tlie cpiieter region of 
Ualilee. On this journey, eight months after 
the passover, he had the memorable interview 
with the woman at the well of Jacob. His 
resting-place was (kana, and he heal^ the son 
of a nobleman of Capernaum. Our Lord then 
proceeded again to Jerusalem, and healed the 
impotent man at the pool of Bethesda — prob- 
ably at the feast of Purim, held on the 19th 
March, u.c. 782, and on a sabbath day. With 
this ends our Lord’s first x^ublic ministry in 
Judea. He was made the object of conspiracy; 
and his time not being come, he suddenly 
withdrew to Galilee. But his sx^iritual and 
authoritative teaching was distasteful to men 
of earthly and secular passions, his ministry 
was a short time after rejected, and his life ])ut 
in i)eril at Nazareth, by the enraged and blinded 
inhabitants, so that Capernaum became hence- 
forth his resort in Galilee. 

The early Judean ministry is recorded only 
by the evangelist John : the synoptical Gospels 
are filled with the Galilean visits, discourses, 
and miracles. This first Galilean ministry or 
circuit lasted about a year. He went about 
]:^6ii^hing and teaching, calling to him more 
disciples, doing such astonishing miracles as 
Ihe miraculous draught of fishes, the ejectxpn 
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of devils, and the healing of all manner oi 
disease among the people. The record of one 
day’s work has be«i preserved to us, set down 
with the exactness of a diary, both by Mark 
(ch. i. 21-34) and Luke (ch. iv. 31-41). That day 
is the Sabbath. Jesus entered the synagogue 
and taught. So momentous and thrilling were 
those words that the people were “amazed.” 
They had not been accustomed to such origin- 
ality and majesty of address. The presence 
of the God-man had an irresistible and mys- 
terious charm over one in the assembly ; 
the dark and malign spirit that lorded it over 
him could not shake oft' the holy influence, and, 
darkly presaging his own doom, he shrieked, 
“Art thou come to destroy us?” while the 
confession is wrung from him, “I know thee 
who thou art, the Holy One of God ! ” The 
jiower of Christ was more than a match for his 
infernal craft and might. “ Come out of him,” 
said the Lord, in calm consciousness of iiow'er; 
and, loth to (luit his hold, and making what 
havoc he could of his iioor writhing victim, he 
“tore him, and came out of him.” The scene 
was so awful and so novel, that the crowd 
cried, in surprise and perplexity, “ What thing 
is this? what new aoctrine is this?” The 
worship that had been so strangely disturbed 
being over, Jesus left the synagogue, and, 
along with James and John, one x^air of 
lirothers, entered the house of Simon and 
Andrew, another iiair of brothers. But ere ho 
sat down to the meal prex:)ared for him, he 
I restored Simon’s mother-in-law from a severe 
fever ; and she who had been in a burning 
sickness when he entered, now waited on him 
and the rest as they sat at table. The Sabbath 
Ijrox->er having come to a close when the “ siin 
set,” crowds of diseased persons were brongdit 
to him from the town and its vicinity. “ The 
whole city was gathered together at the 
door.” Every disease was eonq^uered, the 
wild and restless demons were subdued, anil 
in their forced ejection were not allowed to 
siieak. 

At this xieriod also Matthew was summoned, 
and the disciples who had rubbed the ears of 
coni in their hands were vindicated ; the ser- 
mon on the mount was delivered, the centurioii' ’ 
servant healed, the son of the widow of Nain 
raised from his bier, the storm on the lake was 
quelled, the fierce demoniac was dispossessed, 
the thousands were fed by a miraculous ban- 
quet, and many other miracles were wrought, 
and many x^arables delivered. In connection 
with the miracle of the loaves and fishes was 
spoken at Capernaum that long discourse on 
the bread of life, the spirituality of the con- 
cluding x^riion of which shocked so many of 
his followers, that they “went back, and 
walked no more with him.” John had been 
put to death. Herod Anti pas wished to see 
Jesus, but he retired to the remoter west — 
the coasts of Tyre and Sidon— where he healed 
the daughter of the earnest Syrophoenician 
woman. He is next found at Decapolis, 
teaching and doing wonders ; healing the bliml 
and dmnb, and giving a second miri^ulou^ 
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feast to tho hungry crowds. Opposition, 
ori^nating in Jerusalem, now crossed nis path, 
and he moves to Cesarea-Philippi, on the 
northern frontier, where Peter professed his 
faith in his Messiahship, and he began to 
speak of his coming sufferings and death. The 
bright scene of the transfiguration followed — 
that scene not being Tabor, so far to the south, 
but one of the heights of Hermon, in the near 
neighbourhood— succeeded on the following 
day by the wondrous work at the foot of the 
hill on the wretched ei)ileptic demoniac. Our 
Lord then seems to have gone to Capernaum, 
his head-quarters, where the tribute money 
was paid, after being so strangely provided. 
The next portion of our Lord’s travels and 
work is specially given by Luke in the middle 
of his Gospel. He journeyed to Jerusalem 
through Samaria, x^receded by messengers, and 
X^reached during the feast of tabernacles. An 
attempt was made to lay hands on him ; and 
when his capture was discussed in the Sanhe- 
drim, Nicodemus suggested that the law should 
not be violated, which allowed a trial to pre- 
cede a condemnation. Enmity became more 
fierce, and his enemies would have stoned him. 
Some place at this x^oint of time the mission 
of the seventy, and Jesus returned to Jeru- 
salem at the feast of dedication, which was 
held about the 20th of December, for “ it was 
winter” — the month Chisleu; and he walked 
in Solomon’s porch,” as he unfolded the dig- 
nity of his Sonship and his equality with the 
Father. Fiercer antipathies were aroused, 
and he withdrew beyond Jordan. Here, in 
all probability, he delivered the xiarables re- 
corded in Luke xiv., xv., and xvi., and from 
this place he is summoned to Bethany to 
raise Lazarus from the dead. The x^rqfound 
sensation caused by this greatest of miracles 
deepened the hostility of the rulers, and the 
wonder-worker removed to the city of Ephraim, 
and extended his travels to the east of the 
Jordan. Now commenced his last journey 
toward Jerusalem by Jericho, where he healed 
the blind man and saluted Zacclieus ; and he 
arrived at Bethany. Then followed the x3ro- 
cession, with its hosannas — the daily teaching 
in the temple — the nightly abode with the 
loved family of Bethany— the challenge by 
Herodians, Pharisees, and Sadducces — ^the last 
great x^ropnetic discourse — the concluding par- 
ables— the Last Supper, with its wondrous 
discourse and more wondrous prayer — ^the 
agony of Gethsemane — the betrayal, the cap- 
ture, and the trial. He was first tried on a 
charge of blasphemy, sustained by suborned 
witness ; and against all equity he was found 
guilty and sentenced to death. But as a 
capital sentence had to be ratified by the 
Koman procurator, his enemies, shifting their 
ground, accused him of treason; and against 
Pilate’s better convictions, and in spite of all 
his efforts to release him, gained their end. 
No time was lost. He was led out to Calvary, 
stripped of his raiment, and crucified between 
two robbers, to one of whom the august sufferer 
promised ap immediate entrance into paradise. 
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Darkness for three hours covered the land, the 
veil of the temple was rent, and the rocks were 
shattered by an earthquake. During the exe- 
cution there had been heard seven words of 
tenderness and mystery. On being nailed to 
the accursed tree, he had offered the prayer, 
“ Father, forgive them ; ” on feeling the thirst 
caused by fevered wounds, he cried, I thirst 
under the pressure of his agony, he complained, 
“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” to the penitent thief he said, “To-day 
thou shalt be -with me in paradise ; ” by tho 
utterance, “ Woman, behold thy son,” he made 
provision for the aged and widowed Virgin; 
“It is finished ! ” was his exclamation of 
triumxk ; and he breathed out his life in the 
solemn farewell, “ Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” 

The resurrection took jJaco at or before 
early dawn on the first day of the week; 
when there was an earthquake, and an angel 
descended and rolled away the stone from the 
sepulchre and sat upon it, so that the keepers 
became as dead men from terror. Early tho 
same morning the women wbo had attended 
on Jesus — viz., Mary Magdalene, Mary the 
mother of J aines, Joanna, Salome, and others — 
went out with spices to the sexjulchre in order 
further to embalm the Lord’s body. They 
inquire among themselves who should remove 
for them the stone which closed the sepulchre. 
On their arrival they find the stone already 
taken away. The Lord had risen. Tho 
women, knowing nothing of all that had taken 
ydace, were amazed ; they enter the tomb, and 
find not the body of the Lord, and are greatly 
peri^lexed. At this time Mary Magdalene, 
imx>ressed with the idea that the body had 
been stolen away, leaves the sepulchre and the 
other women, and runs to the city to tell Peter 
and John. The other women remain still in 
the tomb ; and immediately two angels appear, 
who announce unto them that Jesus is risen 
from the dead, and give them a charge in his 
name for the apostles. They go out quickly 
from the sepulchre, and proceed in haste to 
the city to make this known to the disciples. 
On the way, according to the common reading 
in Matthew, Jesus meets them, permits them 
to embrace his feet, and renews the same 
charge to the apostles. The women relate 
these things to the disciples ; but their words 
seem to them as idle tales, and they believe 
them not. * 

Meantime ‘Peter and John had run to the 
sepulchre, and entering it, had found it empty. 
But the orderly arrangement of the grave- 
clothes and of the napkin convinced John 
that the body had not been removed either by 

♦ The statement is made in Mark xvi. 9 that Jesus 
“appeared first to Mary Magdalene.” Some suppose 
that “ first *’ is here used to designate, not the earliest 
appearance of Christ absolutely, hut the first of those 
only which Murk selected for record. But the state- 
ment appears to be absolute; and the words in the 
first clause of Matt, xxviii. 9, which seem to contradict 
it, are not found in some of the older MSS., and 
appear to bo not genuine. 
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violence or by friends; and the germ of a 
belief sprung up in his mind that the Lord 
had risen. The two returned to the city. 
Mary Magdalene, who had again followed 
them to the sepulchre, remained standing and 
weeping before it ; and looking in she saw two 
angels sittinpf. Turning around, she sees 
•T esus, who gives to her also a solemn charge 
for his disciples. 

^ These were not the only appearances of the 
risen Saviour. He seems to nave appeared to 
various persons in the following order : — 


To Peter, perhaps early in the afternoon. 

To the two disciples going to Emmaus, towards 
evening. 

To the apostles (except Thomas) assembled at even- 
ing. 

These five appearances all took place at or near 
Jerusalem, upon the first day of tho week, the same 
tlay on which the Lord arose. 

To the apostles, Thomas being present, eight days 
afterwards at Jerusalem. 

To seven of the apostles on the shore of the Lake 
of Tiberias. 

To the eleven apostles and to five hundred other 
brethren, on a mountain in Galilee. 

To James, probably at Jerusalem. 

To the eleven at Jerusalem, immediately before the 
ascension. 


These appearances are not recorded by all 
the Evangelists, and some of them are to be 
found alone in the discourses and epistles of 
Paul; only he records the ai^pearance of our 
Lord to James. The stay of the Lord in the 
world, after his resurrection, was prolonged 
for about forty days. This period, employed 
by him in instructing the apostles as to tneir 
future labours, in the course of his various 
interviews with them, at length came to a 
termination. Giving his disciples a full and 
fin^ promise of the Spirit, and bidding them 
wait at Jerusalem till the jiromise was ful- ; 
filled, he led them as far as Bethany, and 
“lifted up his hands and blessed them,” and 
in this act of benediction he was “parted from 
them and carried uj) into heaven.” His work 
being over, he ascended to enjoy the reward. 
Coming from heaven, he went back to it in 
glory. Thus terminated the eventful and 
glorious life of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The following elaborate table, from Eobin- 
fion’s Harmony y presents in a condensed form 
the various events of our Saviour’s life, with I 
the place and period of their occurrence ; — 


PART L 

EvenU connected toith the Birth and Childhood of our Imd. 
Time : About thirteen and a half year t. 

An Angel appears to Mary— iVazare^/i. 

Birth of John the Baptist— 

An Angel appears to Joseph— Aazare^/i. 

The Birth ot^omB—Iiethlmem. 

An Angel appears to the Shepherds— Bethlehem. 
The Circumcision of Jesus and his Presentation in the 
Temple— Jerusalem. 

The Jerusalem; Bethlehem. 

The Flight into Egypt. Herod’s Cruelty. The Return 
— Bethlehem; Nasareth. 

At twelve years of age Jesus goes to the Passover— 
Jet^usalem* 
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PART IL 

Announcement and Introduction of our Lord^s Public 
Ministry. 

Timk : About one year. 

The Ministry of John tho Baptist— PAe Beseii; the 
Jordan. 

The Baptism of Jesus— TAe Jordan. 

The Temptation — Desert of Judea. 

Preface to John’s Gospel. 

Testimony of John the Baptist to Jesus— M<any beyond 
Jordan. 

Jesus gains Disciples — The Jordan; Galileet 
Tho Mariiage at Cana of Galilee. 


PART III. 

Our Lord's First Passover, and the subsequent transactions 
until the Becond. 

Timk: One year. 

At the Passover Jesus drives the Traders out of the 
Temple — Jerusalem . 

Our Lord’s Discourse with Nicodemus— 

Jesus remains in Judea and Baptizes. Further Testi- 
mony of John the Baptist. 

Jesus departs into Galilee after John’s iinpr onmeiit. 

Our Lord’s Discourse with the Raniantan Vonian. 
Many of the Samaritans believe on him — . ichem or 
Neapolts. 

Jesus teaches publicly in Galilee. 

Jesus again at Cana, w'here he heals the Son of a 
Nobleman lying ill at Capcrnauni^ — Cana of Galilee. 

Jesus at Nazareth; he is there rejected, anil fixes his 
abode at Caperaaum. 

The Call of Simon Peter and Andrew, and of JomCs 
and John, with the Miraculous Draught of Fishes— 
Near Capernaum. 

The Healing of a Demoniac in the Synagogue— Captr- 
navm. 

The Healing of Peter’s Wife’s Mother, and many others 
— Capernaum. 

Jesus with his Disciples goes from Capernaum 
throughout Galilee. 

The Healing of a Leper — Galilee. 

The Healing of a Paralytic— Capernawm. 

The Call of Matthew— C(/p«7?a«/». 

i PART IV. 

Our Lord's Second Passover, and the subsequent transact 

I tions until the Third. 

Time: One year. 

' The Pool of Bethesda ; the Healing of the Infirm Man ; 
and our Lord's subsequent Discourse— Je/v/.va/e//}. 

The Disciples pluck Ears of Grain on tho Sabbath — On 
the icay to Galilee. 

The Healing of the Withered Hand on tho Sabbath— 
Galilee. 

Jesus arrives at the Sea of Tiberias, and is followed 
by multitudes- of Galilee. 

Jcbus withdraws to tho Mountain, and chooses the 
Twelve; the Multitudes follow him — Near Caper- 
naum. 

The Sonnon on the Mount — Near Capernaum. 

The Healing of the Centurion’s Servant— CapcrAiawm. 

The Raising of tho Widow’s Son— Aam. 

John tho Baptist in prison sends Disciples to Jesus— 
— Galilee; Capemiaum ^ 

Reflections of Jesus on appealing to his mighty Works 
— Capernaum^ 

While sitting at meat with a Pharisee, Jesus ia 
anointed by a woman who had been a sinner— 
Capernaum f 

Jesus, with the Twelve, makes a Second Circuit in 
Galilee. 

The Healing of a Demoniac. The Scribes and Phari- 
sees blospneme— 

The Scribes and Pharisees seek a sign. Our Lord'a 
refle ctions — Galilee. 
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Tlio true Disciples of Christ his nearest Relatives— 
QatUee. 

A.t a Pharisee’s table, Jesus denounces woes against 
the Pharisees and others — G alike. 

Jesus discourses to his Disciples and the Multitude— 

Galike. 

The Slaughter of certain Galileans. Parable of the 
Barren Fig tvee— Galilee. 

Parable of the Sower — Lake of Galilee; near Caper- 

naum. I 

Parable of the Tares. Other Parables— iV^ear Capei'- 
naum. 

Jesus directs to cross the Lake. Incidents. The 
Tempest stilled— /,aA-e oj Galilee. 

The two Demoniacs of Gadara— E. coast of the Lake 
of Galilee. 

IjOVi’s ¥ea?X—Capei'narim. 

The Raising of Jairus’ Daughter. The Woman with a 
Bloody Flux — Capernaum. 

Two Blind Men healed, and a Dumb Spirit cast out — 
Capernaum? 

Jesus again at Nazareth, and again rejected. 

A. Third Circuit in Galilee. The Twelve instructed 
and pent iovXhr-Gahke. 

Herod holds Jesus to be John the Baptist, whom he 
had just before beheaded— Perea. 

The Twelve return, and Jesus retires with them across 
the Lake. Five Thousand arc fed — Capernaum ; N.E. 
coast of the Lake of Galilee. 

Jesus walks upon the Water — Lale of Galilee; Genne- 
saret. 

Our Lord’s Discourse to the Multitude iu the Syna- 
gogue — At Capernaum. 


PART V. 

From our LoreVs Third Passover until hu final Departure 
from Galilee at the Festival of Tabernacles. 

Time: Six months. 

Our Lord justifies his Disciples for eating with im- 
washen hands. Pharisaic Traditions — tVipc; naum. 

The Daughter of a Syrophoeniciau Woman is healed 
— Region of Tyre and Sidon. 

A Deaf and Dumb Man healed; also many others. 
Four Thousand are iod—TheDecapolut. 

The Pharisees and Sadducees again require a Sign — 
Near Magdala. 

The Distuples cautioned against the Leaven of the 
Pharisees, &c. — N. E coast of the Lake of Galilee. 

A Blind Man healed — Bethsaida (Julias). 

Peter and the rest again pi'ofess their faith iu Christ 
— Region of Cesarea-Phihppt. 

Our Lord foretells his own Death and Resurrection, 
and the Trials of his Followers — Region of Cesar ea- 
Phihppi. 

The Transfiguration. Our Lord’s subsequent Discourse 
with the three Disciples — Region of Cesarea-Phihppi. 

The Healing of a Demoniac, whom the Disciples could 
not heal — Region of Cesarea-P/nltppt. 

Jesus again foretells his own Death and Resurrection 
— Galilee. 

The Tribute Money miraculously provided— 
naum. 

The Disciples contend who should be greatest. Jesus 
exhorts to Humility, Forbearance, and Brotherly 
Love — Capernaum. 

The Seventy instructed and sent out— Capernaum. 

Jesus goes up to the Festival of Tabernacles. His 
final Departure from Galilee. Incidents in Samaria. 

Ten Lepers cleansed— /Sawarta. 


PART VI. 

The Festival of Tabernacles, and the subsequent transactions 
until our Lord^s an'ival at Bethany, six days h^ore the 
Fourth Passover. 

Time : Six months, less me iceek. 

Jasns at the Festival of Tabornaclos. Hla public 
Teaching— JcrM«a?em. 

The Woman taken in Adultery— 
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Further public Teaching of our Lord. He reprove# 
the unbelieving J ews, and escapes from their nand# 
— Jerusalem. 

A Lawyer instructed. Love to our Neighbour defl ued. 

Parable of the Good Samaritan— Agar Jerusalem. 
Jesus in the House of Martha and lAsxy—Bethanv. 

The Disciples again taughthow to pva.j^Near Jerusalem, 
The Seventy return— ./cr«ja7«m ? 

A Man born blind is healed on the Sabbath. Ouf 
Lord’s subsequent Discourses — Jerusalem. 

Jesus in Jerusalem at the Festival of Dedication. TIf 
retires beyond Jordan— ; Bethany beyond 
Jordan. 

The Raising of Ijazamfi— Bethany. 

The Counsel of Caiaphas against Jesus. He retires 
from Jerusalem — Jerusalem; Ephraim. 

Jesus beyond Jordan is followed by Multitudes. The 
Healing of the Infinn Woman on the Sabbath— 
Valley of Jordan ; Perea. 

Our Lord goes teaching and journeying towards Jeru- 
salem. lie is warned against Herod — Perea. 

Our Lord dines with a chief Pharisee on the Sabbath. 
Incidents— Perm. 

What is required of true Disciples— Perm. 

Parable of the Lost Sheep, &c. Parable of the Prodigal 
Son— Perea. 

Parable of the Unjust Steward — Perea. 

The Pharisees reproved. Parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus — Perea. 

Jesus inculcates Forbearance, Faith, Humility — Perea, 
Christ’s coming will be su<lden — Perea. 

Parables; the Importunate Widow; the Pharisee and 
Publican— Pe7-ea. 

Precepts respecting Divorce— Perea. 

Jesus receives aud blesses little Children — Perea. 

The rich Young Man. Parable of the Labourers in 
the Vineyard— Pe/'ca. 

Jesus a third time foretells his Death and Resurrection 
Pei'ea. 

James and John prefer their ambitious request — Perea, 
'Die Healing of two Blind Mon near Jericho. 

The Visit to Zaccheus. Parable of the Ten Minac— 
Jericho. 

Jesus arrives at Bethany sit days before the Passover 
— Bethany. 

PART VII. 

Our Lords Public Entry into Jerusalem, and the subsequent 
transactions befoi'e the Fourth Passover. 

Time: Five days. 

Our Lord’s Public Entry into Jerusalem— 
.Jerusalem. 

The Ban ou Fig tree. The Cleansing of the Temple 
— Bethany; .krusalem. 

The Barren Fig tree withers away— Between Bethany 
and Jerusalem. 

Christ’s Authority questioned. Parable of the Two 
Sons — Jerusalem. 

Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen— .7cr«ja/(»m. 
Parable of the Marriage of the King’s Son — Jerusalem. 
Insidious Question of the Pharisees: Tribute to Ctosar 
—Jerusalem. 

Insidious Question of the Sadducees : The Resurrection 
— Jerusalem. 

A La^vyer questions Jesus. The two great Commanu- 
monts — Jerusalem. 

How is ChrLst the Son of David? — Jerusalem. 

Warnings against the evil Example of the Scribes and 
Pharisees — Jerusalem. 

Woes against the Scribes and Pharisees. Lamonta-* 
tion over Jerusalem— 

The Widow’s Mite — Jerusalem. 

Certain Greeks desire to see 3 osxx?,— Jerusalem, 
Reflections upon the Unbelief of the ^avrs—Jerusalem, 
Jesus, on tailing leave of the Temple, foretells its 
Destruction and the Persecution of his Disciples— 
Jemi Salem; Mount of Oliva. 

The Signs of Christ’s coming to destroy Jerosalem. 
and put an end to the Jewish State and Dispensation 
-—Mount of Oltra. 

Transition to Christ’s final Coming at the Day of 
Judgment. Exhortation to Watchfulness. Parablosj 
The Ten Virgins; the Five Talents— of Olivtk 
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Scenes of the Judgment Day— of Olives. 

The Bulers conspire. The Supper at Bethany. Treach- 
ery of Judas— Bdhmy. 

Preparation for the Passoyer— Jentsalm. 

PART VUL 

The Fourth Paesorer^ our Lord's Passion, and the accom- 
panying events until the end of the Jewish Sabbath. 

Time: Two days. 

The Passover Meal. Contention among the Twelve— 
Jerusalem. 

Jesus washes the Feet of his Disciples— 

Jesus points out the Traitor. J udas withdraws— /erw- 
salem. 

Jesus foretells the Fall of Peter and the Dispersion of 
the Twelve — Jerusalem. 

The Lord’s Supper— Jerusalem. 

Jesus comforts his Disciples. The Holy Spirit pro- 
mised— 

Christ the true Vine. His Disciples hated by the 
W orld — Jerusalem. 

Persecution foretold. Further Promise of the Holy 
Spirit. Prayer in the name of ChriBt—Jerusalem. 

Chnst’s last Prayer with his Disciples — Jerusalem. 

The Agony in Gethsemane— of Olives. 

Jesus betrayed and made Prisoner — Mount of Olives. 

Jesus before Caiaphas. Peter thrice denies him— 
Jerusalem. 

Jesus before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrim. He de- 
clares himself to be the Christ; is condemned and 
•mo(i)s.eA— Jerusalem. 

The Sanhedrim lead Jesus away to Pilate — Jerusalem. 

Jesus before Herod— 

Pilate seeks to release Jesus. The Jews demand 
Barabbas — Jerusalem. 

Pilate delivers up Jesus to death. He is scourged and 
mock ed — Jerusalem. 

Pilate again seeks to release Jesus — Jerusalem. 

Judas repents and hangs himself— 

J esus is fed away to bo crucified — Jerusalem. 

The Crucifixion— 

The Jews mock at Jesus on the Cross. He commends 
his Mother to J ohu — Jei usalem 

Darkness prevails. Christ expires on tho Cross — 
Jerusalem. 

The Veil of the Temple rent and Graves opened 
Judgment of the Centurion. The Women at the 
Cross — Jerusalem. 

The taking down from the Cross. The Burial— JerM- 
salem. 

The Watch at tho Sepulchre— /erMsafm. 

PART IX. 

Our LordJs Resurrection^ his sub<iequent Appearances^ and 
hts Ascension. 

Time: Forty days. 

The Morning of the Resurrection — Jerusalem. 

Visit of the W omen to the Sepulchre. Mary Magdalene 
returns — Jet'usalem. 

Vision of Angels in tho Sepulchre — Jerusalem. 

The Women return to the City. Jesus meets them — 
Jerusalem. 

Peter and John run to the Sepulchre — Jerusalem. 

Our Lord is seen by Mary Magdalene at the Sepulchre 
— Jerusalem. 

3Eleport of the Watch— Jerusalem. 

Our Lord is seen of Peter; then by two Disciples on 
the way to Emmaus — Jerusalem; Enimaus. 

^esus appears in the midst of the Apostles, Thomas 
being absent— Ji?rwsa/em. 

Jesus appears in the midst of the Apostles, Thomas 
being present— Jemsa/ewi. 

The Apostles go away into Galilee. Jesus shows him- 
self to seven of them at the Sea of Tiberias — Galilee. 

Jesus meets tho Apostles and above five hundi'ed 
Brethren on a Mountain In QE.lilee— G'afi/ee. 

Our Lord is seen of Jame^; then of aU the Apostles— 
Jerusalm, 

The Ateansion— (See CHRIST.) 
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JETHRO (Exod. iii. 1)— a priest or prince 
of Midian, and father-in-law of Moses. He is 
called “ Kagnel” (Num. x. 29) and “Reuel” 
(Exod. ii. 18), and was probably known by 
either name. It is highly probable, too, that 
he was a descendant of Abraham (Gen. xxv, 
2); but what was the nature of ms office as 
priest (or prince, as some say it should be 
rendered), we know not. (See Hobab.) 

JEWELS (Gen. xxiv. 53). This term is 
applied to ornaments made of the precious 
metals, and used to adorn the person. We 
find them among the presents which the 
servants of Abraham made to Rebekah and 
her family when they sought her in marriage 
for Isaac (Isa. Ixi. 10). It is probable that 
much skill was attained, at a very early peric>d, 
in the manufacture of metal ornaments, such 
as chains, bracelets, ear-rings, &c., (Num. xxxi. 
50; Ezek. xyi. 12; Hos. ii. 1^) 

The word is figuratively used to denote any- 
thing peculiarly precious; as, the chosen people 
of God (Mai. iii. 17), or wisdom (Prov. xx. 16). 

JEWRY (Luke xxiii. 5) — the same with 
Judea. It occurs only once in the Old Testa- 
ment (Dan. V. 13). 

JEWS (2 Ki. xvi. 6). The word first occurs 
in this passage, and denotes the Judeans, or 
men of Judah, in contradistinction from the 
seceding ten tribes who retained the name of 
Israel. The name Israelites was applied to the 
twelve tribes or descendants of Jacob (Israel) 
as a body; but after the separation of the tribes, 
the above distinction obtained until the Baby- 
lonish captivity, which terminated the existence 
of the kingdom of Judah; and thenceforward, 
until the present day, the descendants of Jacob 
are called J ews, and constitute one of the two 
classes into which the whole human family is 
frequently divided, viz., Jews and Gentiles 
(Rom. ii. 9, 10). (See Hebrews.) Since the 
overthrow of their government, and the final 
destruction of their city, the Jews have been 
set up on high as a visible, incontrovertible, 
and overwhelming evidence of the truth and 
faithfulness of Jehovah. The cruelties they 
have undergone have been enormous ; the 
.slavery to vimich they have been subjected is 
incredible, Jew is very often, in the Gospel of 
John, the general name given for the opponents 
of Jesus. Their return to the rest and privi- 
leges of God’s people will be as “life from the 
dead” (Rom. xi. 15, 25-2(S). 

The number of Jews in the world has been 
variously estimated. 

JEZEBEL (1 Ki. xvi. 31)— the wife of Ahab, 
king of Israel —was the daughter of a Zidonian 
king, and of course educated in the idolatrous 
jiractices of her native country. It is charged 
upon AJiab as a sin of the deepest die that he 
should connect himself with such a woman. 
She introduced the worship of Baal and other 
idols, maintaining 400 idolatrous priests at 
her own expense, whili Ahab maintained 450 
more (1 Ki. xviii. 19). This wicked woman 
once resolved on the extermination of all the 
prophets of God. Obadiah, who was a pious 
man, and principal officer oi Ahab’s household, 
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y^scued 1(^ of them at one time from her grasp, 
and supplied them iwith bread and water while 
they were concealed in caves (1 Ki. xviii. 3, 4, 
13). Soon after this, Elijah caused the 450 

S riests of Baal supported by Ahab to be put to 
eath. Tor this proceeding J ezebel threatened 
to take the life of Elijah, but her purpose was 
frustrated. Soon afterwards she planned and 
perpetrated the murder of Naboth ; and by 
using the king’s name and authority with the 
leading men^ of Jezreel, she secured their 
co-operation in the flagrant crime (1 Ki. xxi. 
1-13). The doom of this impious woman was 
predicted by Elijah, and was in due time visited 
upon her to the very letter. (See Aiiab, J ehu. ) 

In Bev. ii. 20 there is an allusion to this 
history; but whether the word Jezebel is there 
used as the name of a person then living, and 
resembling in character Jezebel of old, or 
whether it is only used x^roverbially, as it is in 
modern times, to denote a cunning, wicked, 
deceitful, abandoned woman, is not certain. 

JEZllEKL — Go(Vssced ov soioiruj (Josh. xix. 
18) — a royal city, now Zerin, within the bounds 
of Manasseh, in the valley of Jezreel, where the 
tidings of Saul’s death in the battle at Gilboa 
were first announced (2 Sam. iv. 4), and where 
his son Ishbosheth reigned after his father’s 
death (2 Sam. ii. 9). It is worthy of remark, 
that the fountain in Jezreel (see Haeod), where 
the Israelites encamped before the battle of 
Gilboa (1 Sam. xxix. 1), was the very sy)ot 
where the crusaders encamped in 1183, when 
on the eve of a battle with Saladin. Ahab and 
Joram resided at Jezreel (1 Ki. xviii. 45; 2 Ki. 
ix. 15); and Jezebel and Joram were slain 
there by Jehu (2 Ki. ix. 24-33). There was 
also a city in southern Judah of this name 
(Josh. XV. 56). 

Jezreel, valley op (Josh. xvii. 16)— an 
extensive valley (1 Sam. xxxi. 7), called by the 
Greeks EsdraUoyi, stretching south and south- 
west from mount Tabor an(l Nazareth, and re- 
markable for its beauty and fertility. It was 
the scene of many battles. Among them are one 
between Deborah and Barak and Sisera, the 
commander of the Syrians (Judg. iv. 14), one : 
between Ahab and the Syrians (comp. 1 Sam. 
xxix. 1; 1 Ki. xx. 20), another between Saul 
and the Philistines (1 Sam. xxix. 1), and an- 
other between Gideon and the jNIidianites 
(Judg. vi. 33). 

This plain is computed by modern travellers 
to be at least 15 miles square. One of them 
speaks of it as a chosen j^lace for battles and 
military operations in every age, from the 
time of Barak to that of Bonaparte; Jews, 
Gentiles, Egyptians, Saracens, Christian cru- 
saders, and antichristian Frenchmen, Persians, 
Druses, Turks, and Arabs. Warriors out of 
every nation which is under heaven have 
pitched their tents upon the j Jains of Esdraelon, 
and have beheld the various banners of their 
nation wet with the dews of Tabor and Hermon. 

The soil is extremely rich; and in every 
direction are the most picturesque views — the 
hills of Nazareth to the north; those of Sa- 
maria to the south; to the east the mountains 
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of Tabor and Heraion; and Carmel to the 
south-west. The plain oi)ens about 3 miles 
from Nazareth, on the way to Jerusalem. 

JOAB — Jehovah- Father (2 Sam, ii. 18) — was 
one of three nephews of David, and the com- 
mander-in-chief of his army (1 Chr. ii. 16; 
xi. 6). He was evidently a valiant man, but 
ambitious and revengeful. To revenge the 
death of his brother Asahel, whom Abner had 
killed in self-defence (2 Sam. ii. 23), he treach- 
erously assassinated this distinguished general 
(2 Sam. iii. 27). He brought about a recon- 
ciliation between Absalom and his father after 
the murder of Amnon; but when Absalom 
rebelled, Joab adhered to his master; and 
under his generalship the troops of David, 
though much inferior in number, obtained a 
complete victory over the army which had been 
collected by this abandoned and infatuated 
young man ; and, contrary to the express 
orders of David, he put him to death with his 
own hand as he hung suspended from the oak 
tree (2 Sam. xviii. 14). After this event David 
promoted Amasa to be his general-in-chief, by 
which Joab was deeply offended, secretly 
resolved on the death of his cousin and rival, 
and took the first opportunity of assassinating 
him, as he had done Abner (2 Sam. xx. 10). 
David, after this, seems to have taken him 
again into favour (2 Sam. xxiv. 2). When 
David the king had become old, however, Joab 
combined with Abiathar the priest and others 
to set Adonijah on the throne, in defiance of 
the will of David, who had, by divine direction, 
resolved to make Solomon king (1 Ki. ii. 28). 
The i)lot was seasonably defeated, and Solomon 
was proclaimed king the same day. But J oab 
now seemed to David so evidently an object of 
the divine displeasure that he solemnly charged 
Solomon to punish him for all his enormous 
crimes, and csi)eciallv for the murder of two 
valiant men be tter than himself — Abner and 
Amasa. Adonijah was the natural heir, but 
Solomon was divinely ])ointed out to succeed. 
Joab therefore j)referred human custom to the 
express revelations of the I’heocracy — was 
guilty of high treason against the divine King 
of Israel. (Conscious that bis life was forfeited, 
he sought an asylum at the horns of the altar, 
which position lie absolutely refused to relin- 
quish; and Benaiali, now advanced to be the 
captain of the host, slew him by the altar, 
agreeably to the command of the young king. 
He was buried in bis own lionse, in the wilder- 
ness (1 Ki. ii. 5-31). 

JOANNA (Luke viii. 1) is mentioned as 
the wife of (hmza, Herod’s steward or head 
servant. She may have been the subject of 
some miraculous cure by Christ, whom she 
followed, and to whom she ministered (Luke 
xxiv. 10). 

jOA\^^\—J^'horah-gircn~l. (2 Ki. xiii. 1) 
or JEHOASH (2 Ki. xii. l)--was the son and 
successor of Aliaziah, king of Judah. Jeho- 
sheba (or “ Jehoshabeath,” 2 (’hr. xxii. 11), the 
wife of Jehoiada the high priest, his aunt, 
preserved him from the murderous designs of 
Athaliah, his grandmother, when he was but a 
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year ol<}, and kept him hid six years in a 
chamber belonging to the temple. (See Atha- 
LIAH.) When he^ was seven years of age, 
Jehoiada entered into a solemn covenant with 
Azariah and others, to set np young Joash for 
their sovereign, and dethrone tne wicked Atha- 
liah. ^ter preparing matters in the kingdom, 
and bringing the Levites, and such others as 
they could trust, to Jerusalem, they crowned 
him in the court of the temple with gre.at 
solemnity, (2 Ki. xi.) Joash behaved himself 
well while Jehoiada the high priest lived and 
was his guide; but no sooner was this good man 
removed than he began to listen to the counsels 
of his wicked courtiers. The worship of God 
fell into neglect, and idolatry prevailed. 
Zechariah the jiriest, son of J ehoiada, warned 
him of his sin and danger ; but as a reward of 
his fidelity he was, by order of Joasli, stoned to 
death between the porch and the altar. When 
dying, ho assured them that God would avenge 
his death (2 Chr. xxiv. 20-22), to which event 
our Saviour is supposed by some to refer (Matt, 
xxiii. 35). Hazael invaded the kingdom ; but 
Joash, with a large sum of money, including 
all the treasures and furniture of the temple 
andi^lace, redeemed his capital from plunder 
(2 Ki. xii. 18). After suffering other injuries 
from the Syrians, and after being loaded with 
ignominy, he was murdered by his own ser- 
vants, after a reign of forty-one years (2 Chr. 
xxiv. 24-2'n. 

2. (2 Ki. xiii. 9.) Son and successor of 

J ehoahaz, king of Israel, and grandson of J ehu, 
was for two or three years associated with his 
father in the government; and ho reigned alone, 
after his father’s death, fourteen years. He 
was a wicked prince, though he was successful 
in three campaigns against the Syrians, and 
recovered the cities which they took from his 
father, according to the prediction of Elisha 
(2 Ki. xiii. 15-25). He was also signally 
successful in a war with Amaziah, king of 
Judah (see Amaziah), soon after the termin- 
ation of which he died (2 Ki. xiv. 12-16). 
Several other persons of the name occur in 
Scripture. 

JOB (Job i. 1) — a man of singular luety 
and more singular trials, who is supposed to 
have lived in Idumea at a very early period 
of the world. Some have supposed that he 
was the same with Jobab (1 Chr. i. 44), great 
grandson of Esau; but others place him before 
Abraham’s time. 

J OB, BOOK OF. The canonical authority of the 
book of J ob, as the history of a real personage, 
is amply attested by insiiired witnesses. The 
prophet Ezekiel speaks of three men, Noah, 
Haniel, and Job, and the apostle James refers 
to the patience and resignation of the patriarch 
— “Ye have heard of the patience of Job.” 
Were the character and sufferings of Job 
creations of the fancy, such appeals could not 
be made to his existence or virtues either with 
honesty or truth. Paul, too, recognized the 
book of ^ Job as a genuine and authentic 
composition of inspired authority, when he j 
introduced a quotation from the mth chapter, I 
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with the usual seal and formula, “It is 
written ” (1 Cor. iii. 19). The general opinion 
of the church has been in unison witli the 
testimony of Scripture. 

Yet there have been critics who have sup- 
posed this portion of the sacred volume to do 
a fictitious tale, and have argued in favour 
of this theory from the peculiarities of its 
structure, its apparent artificiality, the poetical 
and measured addresses of its various speakers 
— wanting the easy negligence of familiar con- 
versation, and bearing a striking resemblance 
to those studied orations which heroes of 
romance are often imagined to i)ronounce, and 
which are to be regarded as a device of the 
author, for the purpose of displaying his 
rhetorical skill. But if the book be ^iven by 
inspiration of God, then its assertions and 
reasonings demand our faith, in whatever garb 
they may be clothed. The alphabetical psalms 
lose not their authority from the mechanical 
formation of their stanzas, and though the 
mode of their structure may not correspond 
with our ideas of dignity and taste. Nor do 
we regard the speeches of Job and his friends 
as preserved witn verbal accuracy, but as giving 
with the substance the distinctive moulds of 
tliought and phraseology. Hoes not authentic 
history rest on a similar basis, though speeches 
of considerable length are often introduced with 
evident traces of embellishment, not merely 
in such authors as Thucydides, Livy, and 
Josephus, who often adorn their pages with a 
fictitious oration becoming the circumstances 
of its supposed delivery, but also in other 
annalists noted for theirsimple and unambitious 
narration of facts and events? Nor, in esti- 
mating the style and character of the book 
under our notice, must wo neglect those sus- 
ceptibilities of glowing excitement which are 
lodged in an Oriental constitution, and which 
were so likely to be roused in tlieir intensity 
by a scene so awful as the dwelling and 
aj)pearance of the jirostrate and dejected 
sufferer. 

And the talc is soon rehearsed, being far 
more ^ simple than many which are current in 
Arabia, than even the Mekamat of Hariri, to 
which it has been so often compared. No plot 
is studied, so as to command a thrilling evolu- 
tion. Job, a very rich emir of Idumea, main- 
tains a character worthy of his elevation ; yet, 
through the agency of Satan, he experiences a 
reverse of^ fortune, by a series of sudden and 
singular disasters — his property destroyed, hia 
servants butchered, his family buried in the 
ruins of the festive hall, and himself agonized 
with a loathsome distemi)er. In his solitude 
and affliction his friends come to yield him 
solace and sympathy ; yet, in iraorance of his 
character, they upbraid him for some secret 
impiety, as the cause of God’s visitations; 
while the i)atriarch, conscious of his integrity, 
denies in varied forma the unjust and cruel 
imputation. To terminate the controversy, 
Jehovah appears in the cloud, upholds the 
innocence of his servant, rebukes him for some 
unwan'anted expressions, condemns his friends. 
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and appoints J ob as mediator to expiate their 
^It oy a suitable oblation. The wealth of 
Job in a short time is doubled, a numerous and 
blooming progeny surround his hearth, and in 
a good old age he is blessed with a peaceful 
and happy dissolution. 

In the first chapter of his Introduction,” 
Umbreit supposes the book to be a philosophical 
romance, written in a spirit of contradiction to 
the Mosaic system; and maintains, in the 
second chapter, that it was composed by an 
unknown aiithor in the latter days of the 
Hebrew commonwealth, or rather during the 
captivity. Had the book been composed 
at so late a period and for such a purpose, 
might we not have expected some allusion 
to the national institute, or to the sacred 
code, or to some epoch in the miraculous 
history of Israel ? The style, moreover, is 
that of the earlier and not of the later 
Hebrew; as a slight comparison of Job 
with Zechariah will at once decide, and show 
a difference as great as exists between the 
terse Saxon of English authors of the olden 
time and the foreign and Jjatinized inversions 
of writers of more modern date. Nor is 
XTmbreit singular in his oinnion as to the late 
composition of the book of Job; Ide Wette, 
Warburton, and Le Clerc are of a similar 
mind, supposing the unlikeliest of all persons, 
Ezra, to be the author. Of all the sacred 
penmen, Ezra is the most improbable, his style 
being so plain and prosaic, and aliounding with 
Chaldaic idioms far remote from the classic 
purity of the early writers of the Hebrew. 
Accustomed to speak the language of Babylon 
— nay, a considerable portion of his book being 
written in that tongue — when he attempted to 
write in the dialect of his fathers, familiar 
words and phrases of Chaldee origin would 
thrust themselves into his composition; not 
unlike the Scotticisms which a century ago 
crept into the English style of authors who 
dwelt north of the Tweed. Umbreit and He 
Wette tell us of Chaldseisms to he found in 
Job; and yet these peculiarities which corre- 
spond not with an nncorrupted Hebrew style, 
so far from being Aramaisms of a later age, are 
rather Arabisms, and are proofs of the very 
great antiquity of the book, and carry back its 
com^iositioii to a remote era, when the chief 
dialects of the East, especially Helxrew and 
Arabic, had not diverged, or were only on the 
point of divergence. Alluding to such words 
and phrases, Cesenius says, “ There is in this 
book much that is analogous to the Arabic 
language, or that may be explained by it.” 
Ho not these analogies show, that instead of a 
modem date, one of deep antiquity is to be 
assigned to the book of Job — a period when 
the alliance between Arabic and Hebrew was 
close, though on the eve of sejiaration. 

Otners assign a date soniewliat earlier to the 
composition of the poem; Vaehinger, Keil, 
Schlottmann, and otners, supposing Solomon 
to have been the author, from observing a 
Bimilarity between Job and the writings of the 
royal sage. Bosenmtiller has shown the close 


agreement of many forms of thought and 
speech. Yet we can easily account for such 
coincidences. Must not Solomon, in his deep 
and varied researches, have studied the philo- 
sophy of Job? and as he has often written on 
kindred topics, may he not have been led to 
the adoption of similar phraseology. Job being 
the only hook in which the daring themes on 
which Solomon has descanted are pursued? 
Such is our conclusion after a careful and 
critical comparison of Job with the books of 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. The similarities 
of expression occur only in tliose paragraphs 
which treat of subjects on which the 
Idumean i)atriarcli and his friends have 
spoken. 

A third class of critics^ suppose Moses to 
have been the author of this disputed produc- 
tion, and to have written it while he sojourned 
in Midian, to console his brethren in Egypt 
during the j)erio(l of their slavery. The argu- 
ments which xve urged against the Esdrine 
authorship militate also against this supposi- 
tion, there being no allusion to any former 
portion of their history from the call of Abra- 
ham; and even where Job does refer to the 
creation or the deluge, the mode of reference 
is distinct from the Mosaic narration in style, 
spirit, and quality. A more probable and 
natural conclusion is that of Eichhorn, that 
the author lived prior to Moses, and was 
in all probability Joli himself, — that Moses, 
having found the book, revised it, with addi- 
tions, and that on account of this revision 
by one so well qualified as Moses, it 
allowed by the .Fews to form a i)ortion of their 
Scriptures. This theory,” says Magee, 
“]X)ssesses this decided advantage, that it 
solves all the phenomena.” Suffice it to say 
in general, that Moses seems to have written 
both the exordium and the conclusion, the 
former ending with the repetition of the re- 
markable phrase, “ In all this did not Job sin 
with his lips ” — a phrase referring entirely to 
the jireceding conduct and sentiments of the 
man of God, and intimating that afterwards, 
tlirough the frailty of his nature and force of 
his sorrows, words of sin escaped from his 
mouth. On this hypothesis we have tlio 
Mosaic edition of Job, the most ancient literary 
])roducti(.n in existence. Venerable for its 
age, fascinating in its contents, as well as 
sacred from its canonical authority, its claims 
on our regard are nimicrous and peculiar. 
The proofs of a hoary antiquity; the varied 
and magnificent conceptions and imagery, 
natural as the spicy gales and sunny hues of 
eastern climes; the breathings of an ardent 
piety, and enforcements of a rigid and exalted 
morality, with which it abounds, cast around it 
an entrancing lustre and interest. 

The precise century of Job’s existence may 
not be known, yet no doubt can exist of its 
patriarchal antiquity. No reference is made 
to any sacerdotal order. Job bein^ himself a 
priest, as Noah and Abraham ; while there are 
frequent allusions to the most ancient form of 
idolatry— the worship of the host of heaven ; 
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tlie most ancient mode of computing wealth— 
by cattle ; the most ancient mode of writing — 
graving with an “iron pen and lead in ^the 
rock;” and the “daughters received an in- 
heritance among their brethren.” Job must 
have lived to a great age, surviving his trial 
140 years, and having had sons and daughters 
settled in their own houses when his woes 
commenced. Astronomical calc\dations have 
been made to prove the time of his existence. 
The Ckimah and Chesil to which Job alludes 
are supposed to be Taurus and Scorpio, the 
cardinal constellations of spring and autumn 
in his time, the principal stars of which are 
Aldebaran, the bull’s eye, and Antares, the 
scorpion’s heart. Knowing the present longi- 
tude of these luminaries, and calculating from 
the precession of the equinoxes, Goguet and 
Ducoutant in France, and Brinkley and Hales 
in Britain, have attempted to fix the time of 
Job — the latter pair of writers at about 184 
years before the birth of Abraham. But these 
constellations must have been leaders for 
several years, and can furnish no exact data 
for precise computation. In Job’s time the 
mother language of Asia seems not to have 
been divided into the dialects of Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Arabic, Syriac, and Phcenician ; such 
a division seems only coming into existence 
about the time of the departure of Jacob into 
Egypt. Job, then, must have lived at a 
period still more early, perhaps cotemporary 
with Isaac. 

The book of J ob exhibits a complete i>icture 
of the patriarchal religion — a religion one in 
spirit with Christianity, as the fundamental 
doctrines of both are the same. Thus - - 

1. The Being of a Ood. — As Creator and 
Governor, (ch. xxxviii.) 

2. The Fall. — The offer of pardon pre-sup- 
poses guilt, (ch. xv.) 

3. Mefrcy. — Through the medium of sacrifice 
and intercession, (ch. xlviii. ) 

4. Immortality of the soul and resurrection of 
the body (ch. xix. 25). 

Job expressly despairs again and again of 
rest on earth, therefore the a^ipearance and 
deliverance of the Goel in the following jiassage 
must take place in another world 

“28 01 that my words were inscribed,— 

That they were engra%en on a tablet 

24 With a stylus of iron, and wjtli lead. 

Furrowed upon (no rocks for eternity. 

25 Yet I know my Itedeenicr, ho liveth, 

And the last,* ivill ho aiise on the dust 

(ashes of the grave) ; 

26 And after this my skin has been decomposed 

by disease, 

Even from (without) my flesh shall I see God, 

27 Whom I shall see to mo (propitious). 

And mine eyes shall behold him, and not 

estranged, — 

Thus the ardent longings of my breast 

are (will be) completed.” 

P^aps no portion of the Holy Scriptures 
has suffered more by the modem division into 
d^pters than Job. The following arrange- 

* Bev. i. 11. 
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ment of the book may be found of some ttse to 
the student in preserving the connection of 
subject : — 

1. Job’s character and trials, chs. i.-iii. 

2. First series of conversations oV contro- 

versies, viz. : — 

Eliphaz’s address, iv. , v. 

Job’s answer, vi., vii, 

Bildafi’s address, viii. 

Job’s answer, ix., x. 

Zophar’s address, xi. 

Jod’s answer, xii.-xiv. 

3. Second series of controversy : — 

Fliphaz’s address, xv. 

J ob’s answer, xvi. , xvii, 

Bildad’s address, xviii. 

Job’s answer, xix. 

Zophar’s address, xx. 

J ob’s answer, xxi. 

4. Third series of controversy 

Eliphaz’s address, xxii. 

Job’s answer, xxiii., xxiv. 

Bildad’s address, xxv. 

Job’s answer, xxvi.-xxxi. 

5. Elihu’sfour speeches to Job, xxxii.-xxxvJi. 

0. J ehovah’s first and second address to J ob, 

xxxviii. -xli. 

7. Humiliation of Job, and his final pros- 
perity, xlii. 

The speeches of Elihu are supi:)OKed by 
some to be f)f later origin than the rest of 
the book, but there is no sure proof for the 
opinion. 

JOCITEBFD (Exod. vi. 20) — the mother of 
Aaron, JVloses, and Miriam— was the wife and 
aunt of Amrara, and the daughter of Levi 
(Num. xxvi. TjO). 

J OE I J— whose God is Jehovah — prophecy of, 
is the twcnty-niiitli book of the Gld Testament, 
ami the fifth of the iiroidietic books in chrono- 
logical order. It is supposed to have been 
uttered in the reign of Ahaz, and the author to 
have Ijeen contemporary with Isaiah, between 
R.c. 810 and 700. There being nothing marked 
as to person or times in these prophecies, the 
period of Joel’s service has, however, been 
variously computed. He seems to have be- 
longed to the kingdom of Judah. The book 
contains a remarkable prediction of the effusion 
of the Holy Si^irit —fulfilled on the day of 
Pentecost. TTie burden of the prophecy of 
J oel is the dreadful temporal judgments which 
vyere to come ui)oii the Jews, and which he 
figuratively describes as already present. In 
view of these, the people are exhorted to re- 
pent and humble themselves before God, that 
they may obtain forgiveness and find grace in 
the day of his merciful visitation. 

The proi)hecy is short in compass, but vigorous 
in style. The oracle begins with threatening 

ct more fearful devastations than any which 

ad come upon the land — by an invasion of 
locusts — described in language of graphic and 
thrilling i)ower ; and the nation, in view of so 
fearful a calamity impending, is exhorted to 
penitence and prayer. The flight, number, vor- 
^itj^, and terrors of the locust are touched with 
inimitable verity and power. The imagination 
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at once realizes the scene, as it has been some- 
what loosely paraphrased ; — 

“The locust is fierce, and strong, and grim, 

And an armed man is afraid of him ; 

He Comes like a winged shape of dread. 

With his shielded back and armed head, 

And his double wings for hasty flight, 

And his keen unwearying appetite. 

He comes with famine and fear along, — 

An army a million million strong; 

Like Eden the land before they And, 

But they leave it a desolate waste behind.” 

But the people are not wholly cast off, and 
Joel invites them by gladdening promises to 
trust in God, and have faith in tliat coming 
period when the Spirit, in copious and re- 
freshing influence, should be outpoured— an 
oracle fulfilled on the day of Pentecost. The 
whole prophecy is full of vivid imageiy — 
sublime as Isaiah, and tender, too, as Jeremiah. 
“ Mighty before the Lord” is the language of 
his servant J oel. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST (Matt. iii. 1)— apro- 
phet, and the forerunner of our Saviour — the 
Elias of the New Te.stamcnt. Ho was the son 
of Zacharias, the aged i)rie8t,and Elizabeth(Luke 
i. 13), and was born about six months before 
Christ. His birt.h and work were predicted by 
the angel Gabriel (Luke i. 5-15), ami by Isaiah 
(Isa. xl. 3), andMalachi (Mai. iv. 5). Hegrewup 
in solitude ; and when about thirty years of age, 
began to preach in the wilderness of Judea, and 
to call the people to repentance and reformation. 
By divine direction, he baptized with the bap- 
tism of repentance all who came unto him confes- 
sing their sins (Luke iii. 3); and many supposed 
he might be “the Christ” (John i. 19-28). 
His manner of life was solitaiy and austere; 
for he seems to have shunned the habitations 
of men, and to have subsisted on locusts and 
wild honey ; while his dress was made of the 
coarse hair of camels, and a leather girdle was 
about his loins. (See Honey, Locusts. ) John, 
moreover, announced to the Jews the near ap- 
roach of the Messiah’s kingdom, called the 
ingdom of heaven (Matt. iii. 2). Multitudes 
flocked to hear him, and to be baptized of him, 
from every part of the land; and among the 
rest came Jesus of Nazareth, and applied for 
baptism. John at first hesitated, on account 
of the dignitv of the person and his own un- 
worthiness ; but when J esus told him that it 
was necessary, John acquiesced; and while 
this solemn ceremony was in the course of per- 
formance, heaven was opened, and the Holy 
Ghost descended on him in the likeness of a 
dove, and a voice was heard from heaven, 
saying, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased ” (Matt. iii. 17). By this, John 
knew most certainly that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Messiah ; and, indeed, before he saw 
this sign from heaven, he knew that the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sin of the world 
was present, and pointed him out to his own 
disciples, and announced to the people that he 
was in their midst (John i. 26). John was a man 
of profound humility : and although he foresaw 
that his fame would be eclipsed by the coming 
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of Christ, as the brightness of the morning staf 
is dimmed by the rising of the sun ; yet he re- 
joiced sincerely in the event, saying, “He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” The testimony 
of John to the divine nature and offices of the 
Redeemer is full and distinct (John i. 29; iii. 
28-32). The message he sent by his disciples 
while he was in prison was for their sakes, and 
not for his own (Matt. xi. 1-G). The preaching 
of John seems to have been of a very awakening 
and alarming kind, and to have produced a 
lively impression on the minds of his hearers ; 
but with most it was but temporary. They 
rejoiced in his light for a season. Among the 
hearers of John was Herod, the tetrarch of 
Gahlee. This wicked prince not only heard 
him, but heard him with delight, and reformed 
his conduct in many points in consequence of 
his solemn warnings (Mark vi. 20); but there 
was one sin which he would not relinquish. 
He had put away his own wife, and had mar- 
ried Herodias, the wife of his living brother 
Pliilip. For this iniquity John faithfully 
reproved the tetrarch, by which he was so 
much offended that he would have killed the 
preacher, had he not feared an insurrection of 
the people; for all men held John to be a 
prophet (Matt. xiv. 5). He went so far, how- 
ever, as to shut him up in prison. The resent- 
ment of Herodias was still stronger and more 
implacable towards the man who had dared to 
reprove her sin. She therefore watched for 
some opportunity to wreak her vengeance on 
the stern reprover. And it was not long before 
an occasion such as she desired offered itself ; 
for on Herod’s birthday, kept in the castle of 
Machaerus, when all the princii^al men of the 
country were feasting with him, the daughter 
of Herodias came in, and danced so gracefully 
before the comjjany, that Herod was charmed 
beyond measure, and declared with an oath 
that he would give her whatever she asked, 
even to the half of his kingdom. She imme- 
diately going to her nujther to get her advice 
what she shmild ask, was told to request 
the head of John the Baptist; which she 
accordingly did. Herod, whose resentment 
against him seems to have subsided, was ex- 
ceedingly sorry ; but out of regard to his oath, 
as he said, and respect for his company, he 
sent to the prison and caused John to be be- 
headed; and his head was brought in a dish 
and presented to the young dancer, who im- 
mediately gave it to her mother. Thus ter- 
minated the life of one concerning whom our 
Lord affirmed, that of those born of women a 
greater had not ai)peared (Matt. xi. 11). ^ He 
also declared that he was the Elijah predicted 
in the Scriptures — that is, a prophet ^ who 
greatly resembled Elijah, and who came in hia 
power and spirit. J ohn, indeed, in answer to 
the questions proposed by the deputation from 
Jerusalem, asserted that he was not Elijah; 
but this was spoken in relation to the opinion 
entertained by the Scribes and Pharisees, that 
Elijah would come in person. He was imbued 
witn tlio spirit and clad with the power of 
Elias, and resembled the old prophet not more 
g7a 
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in hia uncouth exterior and austere deporttneht 
than in the tone of his prophecies and intre- 
pidity of his conduct. The awakening pro- 
duced by his awful addresses was deep and 
universal. The nation was roused from its 
apathy as if by a thunder-clap from the desert 
(Matt. iii. 5). But these sensations were 
shortlived; and he who was the Saviour’s 
herald ere he came, and his witness-bearer 
after he had made his public appearance, was 
the martyr of his o^vn fidelity. Bold and lofty 
in character, yet meek and liumble in heart, 
privileged aoove all who had spolpn of a 
coming Saviour — for he introduceti him to his 
work — and himself honoured in being the sub- 
ject of prediction, the son of Zacliariah Avas 
struck dovm in the prime of his life, and wit- 
nessed not the career of Him whose w’ay he 
had prepared. 

John’s Baptism (Acts xix. 3), Baptism of 
John (Matt. xxi. 25), is in this passage taken 
for his whole ministry, because this was a 
prominent branch of it. What the baptism of 
John was is a subject of controversy. The 
words of our Saviour, recorded in Matt, xxviii. 
19, are the foundation of this ordinance as ad- 
ministered in the Christian church ; yet various 
opinions have been entertained respecting its 
origin. Whilst some maintain that it was 
never practised before the mission of John, 
others affirm that we ought to look for its 
origin among the ancient ceremonies of the 
Jews. It may he remarked, that as the 
baptism of Christ differed from that of John, 
at least in the form of expression, so both 
differed perhaps still more from the washings 
which were called baptisms by tbo Jews. 
J ohn’s baptism was perhaps allied more to the 
Mosaic washings than to the Christian institute. 
He stood on an isthmus connecting both econ- 
omies, and himself was neither in the choir of 
the prophets nor in the company of the 
apostles. Those whom he baptized, on a pro- 
fession of their faith in the great article of the 
Jewish creed — the coming of the Messiah — 
were re-baptized when they were converted to 
Christianity (Acts xix. 1-5). Some maintain, 
however, that a ceremony prevailed at the 
initiation of proselytes into the Jewish church 
which bore a striking resemblance to baptism, 
and which might induce our Saviour to adopt 
it. If baptism had been altogether unknown 
to the Jews, say they, would they not have 
contemplated J ohn’s conduct with that astonish- 
ment which novelty always^ excites? while 
they were so far from expressing any surprise, 
that they spoke of baptism as a familiar rite 
when they said to him, “ Why baptizest thou 
then, if thou art neither Christ nor Elias?” 
(John i. 25.) But it is not difficult to trace 
the source of their ideas about baptism; for 
not only was Moses commanded to wash Aaron 
and liis sons at their consecration, but no 
person who had contracted ceremonial im- 
purity was admitted into the sanctuary till it 
was removed by washing ; and so of furniture, 
&o. (Mark vii. 4.) The conduct of Christ in 
the institution of the Supper also corresponds 
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to his conduct on this occasion; for as the 
Jews concluded their passover by giving to 
every person a piece of bread and a cup of wine, 
so Christ, though he set aside, as the nature of 
his office required, the rites enjoined by Moses 
in that ordinance which he had been then 
commemorating, yet retained the bread and cuj> 
added by the .1 ews. 

JOHN THE EVANGELIST was the son 
of Zebedee and Salome, and was probably born 
at Bethsaida, and was a companion of Peter, 
Andrew, and Pliilip, who were all of Bethsaida 
(Matt. iv. 18, 21). His iiarents were probably 
in comfortable circumstances (Mark i. 20; 
John xix. 27). 

He was an adherent of John the Baptist; 
and when Christ came, he readily followed him. 
When they first met he spent several hours 
with him, and afterwards obeyed his call (Matt, 
iv. 20). It is supposed that John abode at 
Jerusalem, and took care of the mother of 
Jesus until lier decease, as that was the last 
req^uest of liis Lord and Master. 

After the death of the apostle Paul, John 
preached in Asia Minor, and was banished to 
Patinos, in the yEgean Sea, where he wrote 
the llevelation (Rev. i. 9). He returned from 
his exile, laboured in the Gospel at Ephesus, 
and died at the age of ninety, in the reign of 
Trajan. J erome tells us that when John was 
too infirm to converse correctly, he was con- 
tinually repeating the words, “ Jjittle children, 
love one another;’’ and when asked why he 
always repeated this sentence only, he replied, 
“ Because it is the commandment of the Lord, 
and if this is done it is enough.” 

John was, in many respects, the most in- 
teresting of the axiostles in his personal char- 
acter. Among the earliest disciiJes of the 
Lord, he was distinguished not only by marks 
of the ijeculiar regard and confidence of his 
IMaster, but by a bold and unwavering attach- 
ment to his cause, Antiquity attritiutes to 
him great loveliness of temiier and high personal 
attractions— traits of character wliicli, con- 
nected with his youth, his relationship to the 
Redeemer, and hia constancy of affection, 
may well account for his being so much 
beloved. W e know that those sublime qualities 
of love, meekness, and humility, which after- 
wards distinguished him, were the fruits of 
the Spirit, by which he was regenerated and 
sanctified, and made peculiarly dear to the 
Redeemer (John xiii. 23; xix. 2G; xx. 2; xxi. 
7). John was of an ardent temxierament, as 
appears by the frequent diaiJay of zeal and 
devotedness to the cause he had esxioused 
(Mark ix. 38; x. 35; Luke ix. 54: comp. 
Matt. XX. 20). Sometimes he was imj^etuous ; 
he was named a “son of thunder,” and on one 
occasion asked for fire to descend upon his 
Master’s antagonists ; but, on the other hand, 
we find him foremost in action and fearless in 
danger. His character is finely contrasted 
with that of his bold and forward associate, 
Peter; for while he who was counted a rock 
shrunkawayfromhis post anddenied his Master, 
the amiable J ohn was firm and undaunted ; nor 
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did he forsake Jesus even at the cross, but 
stood by him, and amid all the violence and 
dismay of that dreadful hour received his last 
message, and bore witness to the minutest 
events that occurred. ^ 

After the resurrection John was first, with 
Peter, in announcing the Gospel, His bold 
and zealous conduct on this occasion is worthy 
ot admiration ; and to the end of his long life 
he was distinguished by the ardour and affection 
with which he served his beloved liord. 

His age and his character closely resembled 
those of Jesus. He Avas thoughtful and ardent, 
bis spiritual susceptibilities were keen, and 
his whole nature was elevated by the fervour 
of a pious enthusiasm. He had lain on his 
Master’s bosom, and caught and breathed a 
kindred spirit. 

John, gospel of, is the fourth book of the 
New Testament, It is supposed by many to 
have been written about the year 78. It was 
j)ublished in Asia. The particular design of it 
IS expressed by the author to be, that those to 
whom it was written “might believe that 
J esus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that 
believing they might have life through his 
name” (ch. xx. 31). That is to say, the design 
of the gospel is twofold : first, to induce its 
readers to believe that Jesus is the Christ — 
that is, the divinely promised and appointed 
{Saviour ; and secondly, that he is also the 
‘‘ Son of God,” divine in his nature as well as in 
Lis commission. Thus the object of the fourth 
gospel is to show that Jesus is a divine and 
divinely appointed Redeemer. The whole of 
its sections bear upon this jioint, and the 
subjects and discourses of this book have special 
relation to our Lord’s character and offices, 
and are evidently intended to establish his 
nature, authority, and doctrines, as divine. 
He probably had the other gospels before him, 
or was familiar with their gcuieral contents. 
This fact affords substantial evidence of the 
genuineness of these writings, and also accounts 
for the omission of many important occurrences 
which are iiarticularly stated by the other 
evangelists. 

There are brief hints in this work of J ohn’s, 
that presuiipose on the paH of his readers an 
acquaintance with the three i)receding gospels. 
For example, in ch. iii. 24, it is said, — “For 
John was not yet cast into iirison,” and there 
is no other reference to his imprisonment or 
his death. Now this parenthetical statement 
looks like a reference to other and fuller 
histories, where the reader might find the 
desired infonnation about the incai'ceration 
and execution of the Ha])tjst. 

This gospel is divided into twenty-one 
chapters; and among the leading subjects 
are: — A plain declaration of the Redeemer’s 
Godhead (chs. i. 1-5; iv. 14; v. 17-23; x. 18, 
30); the nature and necessity of regeneration 
and redemption (ch. iii. 3-21) ; the security of 
the people of God (ch. x.) ; the resurrection of 
the dead (ch. xi.); the descent of the Holy 
Spirit (ch. xvi.); and the blessed relation of 
Christ and his true disciples, (ch. xvii.) 
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This whole gospel abounds with the most 
sublime and mysterious truths of our holy 
relmon, expressed with great simplicity, and 
with the utmost zeal, affection, and veneration 
for the divine author and finisher of our faith. 
The pathos of the book has often been noticed. 
Truths are viewed in their subjective form — 
that is, not as they are in themselves, or as 
portions of a system, but as they are felt to bo 
in the experience of believers. Salvation, with 
John, is “life” — not a blessing to be received 
merely, but as even now enjoyed. Heart 
speaks to heart in loving sympathy ; — sanctified 
emotion predominates in the writing of the 
disciple of love ; — the atmosphere of the third 
heaven is breathed from its pages — hallowed, 
ennobling, divine. 

John, epistles of, are three in number, and 
make the twenty-third, twenty-fourth, and 
twenty -fifth books of the N e w Testament. The 
first has always been attributed to John, though 
his name is neither ijrefixed nor subscribed. 
It has been supposed' to be introductory to, 
or a kind of dedication of, the gospel. But the 
date is very uncertain. It is addressed to 
Christians generally, and might more properly 
be called a discourse or treatise, though some 
have thought it was designed particularly for 
the church at Ephesus. The leading objects 
of it are, to establish Christians in the faith of 
those things to which the author and his fellow- 
labourers had testified as eye-witnesses, to 
instruct them in the mysteries of redeeming 
love, and in the ])rincii)lcs and duties which the 
religion of (fiirist enjoins, and to furnish them 
with certain signs, or criteria^ by which to 
determine the genuineness of their faith. 

The clauses beginning with the Avords, “in 
heaven,” in r. 7 of ch. v., and reaching to the 
words, “ill earth,” and comprehending them, 
in r. 8, are on all sides allowed to be spurious. 
Tlio MSS., versions, and Fathers are all 
against them. 

The second epistle is addressed to “the elect” 
{exceUent, eminent, d'C.) “lady” {or the emi- 
nent Kuria), or the “lady Eclecta,” “and her 
children.” ^’lie elect laily i i supposed to have 
been some honourable woman distinguished 
for piety, and well knoAvn in the churches 
as a diseixfie of Christ. Some, however, have 
thought some particular church and its 
members might be denoted. Those who adoiit 
the latter opinion apply the term to the church 
at Jerusalem, and the term “elect sister’* (r. 
13) to the church at Exihesus. These conjec- 
tures, however, have generally yielded to the 
more natural conclusion that some eminently 
hosijitable and x^ious woman, and her sister, of 
like sxfirit, are denoted. The title of dder^ 
which the author assumes, Avas probably one of 
honourable distinction in the x)rimitive church, 
and indicative of the ax^ostle's office or of his 
great age — then not far from one hundred years, 
as it is supposed. The doubts of some m the 
early ages about its genuineness show the 
caution exercised among the primitive churches 
in receiving and authenticating the inspired 
documents. The substance of this letter is UQ 
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exhortation to continual obedience, and an 
admonition against deceivers, especially against 
a new form of error, that Christ was a man in 
appearance only, and not in reality, and there- 
fore his sufferings and death were not a real 
atonement. 

The third epistle, which is addressed to 
Gaius, or Cains, a private individual, and is 
commendatory of his piety, was written about 
the same time with the others. There are at 
least five persons of this name mentioned in 
the Scriptures, but nothing is now known of 
their respective residence, nor of the other 
persons to whom allusion is made in the course 
of this short letter. Nothing is Iviiown, either, 
of the proud Diotrephes, whose overbearing 
character is censured by the apostle. 

JOHN (surnamed or called also MARK, 
Acts xii. 12) was a nephew or, some think, a 
cousin of Barnabas (Col. iv. 10), and is often 
mentioned as the companion of the apostles 
(Acts xii. 25; xv. 39; 2 Tim. iv. 11; Phile. 24). 
His mother was the Mary at whose house the 
apostles and first Christians usually met (Acts 
xii. 12-16). 

The same name~ilfarc?^s— is applied (1 Pet. 
V. 13) to an individual who is called by that 
apostle Mb son (in the Lord). It is doubtful 
by which of these persons the gospel (by Mark) 
was written, if, indeed, it was written by either. 
Many modern critics of deserved celebrity 
consider all these passages as relating to one 
and the same individual, and that to be the 
evangelist Mark. Another J ohn of the family 
of the high priest is mentioned in Acts iv. 6. 
The name corresponds to tlie Hebrew Johanan 
— “Jehovah’s gift.” (See Mahk.) 

JOKNEAM (Josh. xii. 22) was a city of 
Zebnlnn (Josh. xxi. 34). It was situated south 
of Ptolemais, near the bay, and is called of 
Carmd^ because it was at the foot of that 
mountain. The site is supxjosod to be the 
modern Tell-Kaimon. 

JOKTAN (Gen. x. 25)-father of the Jok- 
tanites in the south of Arabia, who still call 
their ancestor Kaht^n. 

JOKTHEEL — conquered by God (2 Ki. xiv. 

S — 'the name given by Amaziah to Selali, or | 
le modem Petra. (See Petra.) 

JONADAB. (See Rechabxtes.) 

JONAH — dove — one of the Hebrew pro- 
phets. Eor an account of his life, see the 
following article. 

J ON AH, BOOK OF, ranks the fifth in order 
of the minor prophets. The book of his pro- 
phecy gives us no information respecting the 
riod at which he flourished; but there can 
little doubt that he is the person referred 
to in 2 Ki. xiv. 25. The learned men amongst 
the Jews have supposed him to be the son of 
the widow of Sarept^ but this supposition is 
entirely gratuitous. Jonah was born in Gath- 
hepher. in the tribe of Zebulun. He lived 
either before or during the reign of Jeroboam 
IL, and foretold the enlargement and pros- 
perity of the kingdom of Israel imder that 
monarch. In the book of Jonah we have an 
account of the commission which the prophet 
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received to proceed to Nineveh, and pronounce 
against it the impending judgments of Jehovah 
— of his refusal to obey the divine command — 
of the expedient to which he had recourse in 
order to get rid of the embassy with which he 
was intrusted — and of the miraculous inter- 
position of Jehovah to check his wayward 
disposition. The third chapter presents J onah 
in a more attractive light. His peevishness 
and ixerversity seem overcome, and he obeys 
with alacrity the divine command. In the 
fourth chapter, however, his characteristic 
etulance is again apparent. The divine for- 
earance towards Nineveh “ disjAeased Jonah 
exceedingly, and he was very angry.” His 
attemi^t to flee from the presence of the Lord 
was an act so inconsistent witlE the character 
of a prophet, and so rash and foolish in itself, 
that it can be accounted for only by partial 
mental derangement, produced by the conflict 
of varied and opposing influences in a mind 
naturally gloomy and morose. The history of 
Jonah is both interesting and wonderful. The 
grand distinguishing event of his life is aston- 
ishing in itself and strikingly peculiar even as 
a miraculous occurrence. But there is not the 
slightest intimation in the inspired v(dume 
which would lead us to regard it as either an 
allegory or a parable. Nay, our Lord alludes 
to it as a literal occurrence (Matt. xii. 40); and 
thus, too, the earlier Jews regarded it (Tobit 
xiv. 4 : Joseph., ix., 10, 2). The weight of this 
evidence is greatly increased from the fact 
that our Saviour on similar occasions, alluding 
to Old Testament events, refers to real occur- 
rences (John iii. 14; vi. 48). Nor, judging 
from the attemx)ts which have been made, does 
it seem possible to give a consistent explanation 
of the narrative in accordance with any other 
liypothesis. Those who deny the reality of 
the adventure have recourse to far-fetched 
significations, fanciful conjectures, and labori- 
ous critical efforts, in order that they may force 
the words of the sacred text to utter a meaning 
in harmony with their preconceived opinion; 
but their efforts are decided failures, and their 
cxiflanations cannot be entertained for a 
moment by any one who believes in the 
inspiration of the sacred record. The purx^ose 
which Jehovah had in view was worthy of his 
miraculous interference ; and undoubtedly his 
supernatural interposition would have a bene- 
ficial influence both on the prophet and his 
countrymen, and on the inhabitants of Nineveh. 
The character of J onah, too, is not beyond the 
bounds of credibility. Fear of being reckoned 
a false prox^bet, a desire for the complete 
destruction of that magnificent and hostile 
metroi^olis, a dread of being degraded by in- 
tercourse with idolaters, mignt so operate on a 
temper naturally irascible, as to x^roduce a 
state of mind the most averse to a cheerful 
performance of the embassy committed to him. 

Some regard the whole book as an allegory ; 
others suppose that it is a fiction intended to 
serve a moral purpose; while a third party 
hold that it is neither true histo^ nor mere 
fiction, but legendary in its origin, while its 
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design is instructive. There are others who, not 
seeming disposed to question the reality of the 
narrative, have nevertheless had recourse to 
tiie most absurd and ridiculous hypotheses in 
order to remove what, to them, seem the diffi- 
culties of the case. One supposes that Jonah, 
when thrown into the sea, was taken up by a 
vessel which had a large fish for its figure-head. 
Another fancies that a dead whale hai:>pened 
to be floating near the spot when the xjrojjhet 
was thrown overboard, and that he found 
shelter in its interior ! Charles Taylor, in his 
Fragments, affixed to Calmet’s Dictionary , No. 
cxlv., imagines that the word rendered fish 
should be translated hfe-prescrrcr I He en- 
deavours to support this new siguification by 
lieatlien mythology — evidence every way 
worthy of so absurd a rendering. Amongst 
those who deny the reality of the narrative, 
much diversity of opinion exists as to the 
design it was intended to subserve. Some 
tliink it was designed to show the Jews the 
injustice of that enmity which they cherished 
towards other nations; others imagine the 
narrative was intended to teach tlio J ews that 
other nations, not so highly favoured in point 
of privilege, surpassed them in devout submis- 
sion ; and another maintains that the comfort 
and encouragement of the prophets, in the 
performance of difficult and hazardous duties, 
was the object of the narrative. These hyiio- 
theses are all vague and fanciful, and do n<it 
deserve special confutation. Striving to free 
us from one difficulty, they involve us in others 
still more perplexing. 

The miraculous means of Jonah’s deliverance 
has been made the theme of much iirofane and 
absurd jesting. The language of the sacred 
text is simiffy, “The Lord had prepared a 
P’eat fish to swallow up Jonah.” Here there 
is no mention of the species to which this sea 
animal belonged. The word, too, translated 
“ whale” in the New Testament (Matt. xii. 40) 
is generally used of any large fish. Conse- 
quently, all objections drawn from the fact 
that the whale is not found in the Mediter- 
ranean, and from the straitness of its tliroat, 
are entirely removed. Bishop Jebb, without 
any good reason, supposes that Jonah found 
an asylum, not in the stomach of the whale, 
but in a cavity of its throat, which, as Captain 
Scoresby asserts, is large enough to contain a 
merchant ship’s jolly-boat full of men. The 
common opinion since the time of Bochart has 
been, that the fish was of the shark siiecies, or 
sea-dog (Calmet’s Dissertation o7i Jonah). In 
some fishes of this kind human bodies have 
been found entire; and it is an ascertained 
fact, that the stomach has no power over sub- 
stances indued with vitality. But though we 
admit these facts, the miraculous character of 
Jonah’s preservation is not loss aijparent. No 
one who grants the reality of the occurrence 
can refrain from saying, “Is anything too 
hard for the Lord ? ” 

The prophet, having been set down in safety 
in some portion of the Mediterranean coast, 
pbeyed with alacrity the second commission. 
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His embassy had the desired effect. A general 
fast was proclaimed, the king and his people 
humbled themselves before God, and a respite 
was granted. Jonah was displeased that his 
denunciation was not carried into execution. 
Leaving the city, he took up his station on a 
spot whence he might see the threatened 
destruction take effect. A gourd prepared by 
God afforded him shelter under its spreading 
foliage; while its speedy growth and death, 
and his attachment to it, were made use of by 
Jehovah to convince his impatient and chafed 
spirit that he erred in repining at the divine 
forbearance. The gourd was jirobably the 
Bicinus. (See GouiiD.) No argument can be 
brought against the credibility of the book of 
Jonah from what is said regarding the magni- 
tude and ijoijulation of the Assyrian metropolis. 
(See Nineveh.) With the exception of the 
prayer or thanksgiving in ch. ii., this book is a 
simple narrative. The prayer expresses^ in 
peculiar and appropriate language, the feehngs 
of a pious Hebrew, preserved and succoured 
in circumstances of extreme hazard. Mosul in 
the East, and Gath-hepher in Palestine, are 
both mentioned as the places in which he 
found a grave ; while Epiphanius says he went 
to Tyre, and was buried in that city in the 
tomb of Cenezaeus, one of the judges of Israel. 

JONATHAN (1 Sam. xiv. 1) was the son 
of Saul, and distinguished for piety and valour. 
He and his armour-bearer, being encouraged 
by an intimation from God, attacked a Philis- 
tine garrison, slew twenty men, and put the 
garrison to flight. Havin,^^ in ignorance vio- 
lated a decree of his father, that no man 
should stop, on pain of death, in the pursuit 
of the enemy, to taste of food, tlie people 
interposed and saved him from the penalty 
which Saul was ready to inflict (1 Sam. xiv. 
37-45). After David’s defeat of the giant, 
Jonathan became acquainted with him; and 
their friendship for each other was so remark- 
able as to be minutely described by the sacred 
historian (1 Sam. xvili. 1-4; xix. 2). The 
opportunity to show their friendship for each 
other was greatly extended by the bitter and 
relentless hostility of Saul to David, ^ Sam. 
xix.; XX., &c.) Jonathan fell, with his father 
and two brothers, in the battle of Gilboa. The 
lamentation of David for his friend (2 Sam. i. 
17-27) is justly regarded as inimitably pathetic 
and beautiful; and his treatment of Mephi- 
bosheth, Jonathan’s son, shows the sincerity 
and strength of his affection for the father, (2 
Sam. ix.) Various other ]>ersons of the same 
name are mentioned in Scrii)ture. 

JOPPA {Greek, 2 Chr. li. 10), or JAPHO 
{Hehrev), J osh. xix. 40), or J AFVA or YAEFA, 
as it is now called, is one of the oldest towns 
of Asia, situated on a sandy i)romontory, 
jutting out from the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean, between Caesarea and Gaza, 
and 37 miles north-west of Jerusalem. Three 
of its sides are washed by the sea. It was, and 
still is, the jirincipal seaport of the land of 
Judea, and of course of great commercial im- 
portance (2 Chr. ii. IG; Ezraiii. 7 ; Jonah i, 3); 
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but its harbour is bad, and ships generally 
anchor a mile from the town. Several interest- 
ing incidents in Peter’s life occurred here, 
(Actsix., X.) It was also a prominent place 
(n the history of the crusaders, and in the 
Egyptian campaim of Bonaparte. The modern 
city IS surroimded by a wall 12 or 14 feet high, 
and contains 4,000 inhabitants, chiefly Turks 
and Arabs, and perhaps 600 nominal Christians 
(Acts ix. 43). 

JOnAM~~hi(jh (2 Ki. viii. 1C)— or JEHO- 
RAM (2 Ki. iii. 1)— successor of Ahaziah, king 
of Israel, was the second son of Ahab. Though 
he put away the worship of Baal, he was still 
a very wicked king (2 Ki. iii. 3). After the 
death of Ahab, the king of Moab refused to 
pay the annual tribute to the king of Israel 
which he had been accustomed to pay; and 
Joram determined for this cause to wage war 
with him. He secured tlie aid of J ehoshaphat, 
king of Judah^ and they went up through 
Edom, whose king also joined the expedition. 
After seven days’ march, they found them- 
selves likely to be cut off by a severe drought. 
In this extremity tliey besought the help of 
Elisha, the prophet, who had followed the 
army (probably under a divine influence). 
Elisha at first referred him to the gods of 
Ahab his father, and his mother Jezebel, for 
succour; but finally, for the sake of Jehosha- 
phat, he consented to interjiose for their relief, 
and issued a command from God to make the 
valley full of ditches. This was done; and 
then, without wind or rain, at a jiarticular 
hour of the next morning, water came, not 
from the springs into which they dug, but 
from Edom, and supplied the army and the 
country with an abundance of water (2 Ki. iii. 
20 : ^mp. Exod. xvii. 5, 6). ’J’he Moabites 
had in the meantime assembled their forces, 
and were ready for battle on the border of 
their land, when they saw the streams of water 
at a distance, apparently red as blood. This 
appearance might have been occasioned by the 
reflection of the sun’s rays, or perliax>s by the 
soil through which the water flowed. At any 
rate, the Moabites flattered themselves that 
the army of Israel and its allies had fallen out 
by the way, and had fought a desi)erate battle 
among themselves. Encouraged by this con- 
jecture, they hastened to .fall on them ; but 
when they came to the camp of Israel, they 
were met by the full strenj^h of the allied 
army, and were defeated with great slaughter. 
The king of Moab tried to the utmost to 
rally his forces, but did not succeed ; and bis 
kingdom was completely desolated by the 
enemy. Joram was at last wounded at the 
siege of Ramoth-gilead, and lay ill at Jezreel. 
Jehu being sent thither as an instrument of 
God’s vengeance upon the wicked house of 
Ahab, Joram went out to meet him, and was 
shot dead in his chariot, and his body was 
thrown out into the field of Naboth, the Jez- 
reelite, according to the prediction (1 Ki. xxi. 
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JOKDAN-fast-Jlomng, 1. River (Josh. i. 
Xl), sometimes called simply THE RIVER 


(Gen. xxxi. 21), was the one great river of 
Judea. Its remotest source is the fountain a1* 
Hasbeiya, which bubbles up from the bottom 
of a shmlowish pool 12 miles north of Tell-el- 
KMy. The little streamlet, w^hich is increased 
by various other springs from the slope of 
Antilibanus, lias first a flow of about 3 miles 
through a beautiful valley, then for 6 or 7 it 
rushes throu^di a dark defile, and loses itself in 
a marsh. The length of the marsh is not short 
of 10 miles, and the termination of the still in- 
creasing volume of waters i.s in the lake Huleh. 

Its other sources are at Panium, the present 
Baiiias. On the north-east side of this village 
is one source which is, sues from a spacious 
cavern under a wall of rock at the base of 
the eastern mountain. The stream flows off 
on the north and west of the village, and joins 
another at the distance of an hour and a-half 
in the jilain below. There is another source 
at Tell-el-KMy, lying in the plain about an 
hour off ] Manias, where there are two siiring.s, 
one very large— the largest in Syria, according 
to Porter ; the united waters immediately fonn 
a stream 12 or 1.5 yards across, which rushes 
rapidly over a stony bed into a lower plain. 
This river, which the inhabitants regard as 
the triU5 Jordan, forms a junction with that 
from Baniris, and tlie united stream is said 
then to keeiJ along near tlie eastern hills quite 
down to the Waters of Merom. 

The fountains at Tell-el-Kady directly corre- 
spond to the source which J osephus speaks of 
as the “other source” of the Jordan, called 
also Han, where stood the city Han, anciently 
Laish. The same city, Han, is placed by 
Eusebius and Jerome at 4 Roman miles from 
Paneas, towards Tyre, corresponding well to 
the ])re.sent distance of the sources. I’he 
river issuing from this source, J osephus says, 
‘was called “the Lesser Jordan,” obviously in 
distinction from the somewhat longer stream 
from Paneas, into which it flows. A short 
distance south of Merom is a stone bridge, 
called the bridge of the sons of Jacob, in 
allusion to Gen. xxxii. 10. 

After running about 12 miles from lake 
Merom (Huleb), the Jordan passes through 
the midst of the sea of Tiberias, and thence 
onward to the Head Sea, into which it empties. 
It was long thought that it continued its 
course to the Red Sea, through the valleys 
of mount Seir, until it was checked by the 
convulsions attending tlie overthrow of Sodom 
and Gomoirah, and the filling uii of the valley 
with sand, &;c. Modern research has fully 
disiiroved this old hypotlie.sis. The Head Sea 
is greatly lower than the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean. The streams of the desert 
south of Akaba flow northward to the Head 
Sea. The whole course of the river is com- 
puted at 200 miles, but in a direct line ii 
does not exceed 90 or 100 miles. Its channel 
from Gennesaret has twenty-seven rapids in 
it ; for Gennesaret is 653 feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean, but that of the Head 
Sea 1,316 feet. The ordinary breadth of the 
Jordj|.pj opposite Jericho, ana ixeiw: where the 
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Israelites are supposed to have crossed, is said For the most part, this place is a barren 
by travellers to be 60 feet, about 6 or 7 feet waste, hot and unwholesome, inhabited only 
■ deep, and with a current so strong as to be by Bedouins, and by them merely in the cold 
resisted with peat difficulty. It has, how- season. The low bed of the river and the 
ever, two banks on each side. The first, or absence of inundation and of tributary streams 
inner one, is that of the river in its natural combine to leave the greater portion of the 
state : and the second, or outer one, about the Ghdr a solitary desert. Such it is described 
eighth of a mile distant, is its bank when it in antiq^uity, and such we find it at the present 
overflows. This overflowing is occasioned day. JosephuS speaks of the Jordan as flow- 
by the melting of the snow on Lebanon and ing through a desert;” and of this plain as 
Hermon, in March and April, which was the in summer scorched by heat, insalubrious, and 
time of the Jewish harvest (Josh. iii. 15; 1 watered by no stream except the Jordan. . , , 
Chr. xii. 15). It was at this season, when the In the northern part of the Gh6r, according to 
Jordan was at its height, that the passage Burckhardt, the great number of rivulets 
of ^ the Israelites took place ; and hence the which descend from the mountains on both 
miracle on that occasion was the more stu- sides, and form numerous pools of stagnant 
pendouB. At the point of their passage the water, produce in many places a pleasing 
pilgrims now collect for the purpose of bath- verdure and a luxuriant growth of wild 
mg. The annual procession for this purjiose herbage and grass ; but the greater part of the 
takes place soon after Easter. Multitudes of ground is a parclied desert. So, too, in the 
pilgrims, under the protection of the governor southern part, where similar rivulets or foun- 
of Jerusalem and his guards, visit this si^ot, tains exist, as around Jericho, there is an 
plunge Into the stream, and, taking a bottle of exuberant fertility ; but these seldom reach 
water with them, return to Jerusalem. For the Jordan, and have no effect upon the 
this privilege each pilgrim pays a tax to middle of the Gh6r. Nor are the mountains 
the Turkish government. Where the Jordan on each side less rugged and desolate than 
leaves the sea of Tiberias (near’ the ruins of they have been described along the Dead Sea. 
Tarichea) it is 120 feet across, but fordable by The western cliffs overhang the valley at an 
horses; and its course for several miles is elevation of 1,000 or 1,200 feet; while the 
through a deep, rich valley, shaded with thick eastern mountains are indeed at first less lofty 
groves, which, from its beauty and fertility, is and precipitous, but rise, farther back, into 
called “the pride of Jordan” (Zech. xi. 3). ranges from 2,000 to 2,500 feet in height. 
The Jordan is said to be the only river of (See Arab ah.) 

Judea that continues to flow the year round. JOSEPH — addition. 1. (Gen. xxx. 24) Son 

The space between the natural bank and the of Jacob and Rachel, was born in Mesopotamia, 
freshet mark is marshy, and abounds with a. M. 2256. He and his brother Benjamin were 
tall grass, reeds, willows, and shrubs, affording the children of Jacob’s old .age; and his fond- 
hiding-places for wild beasts; whence they ness for Joseph particularly seems to have 
were driven by the rising of the waters (called been the source or much of his trouble. His 
“the swelling of Jordan,” Jer. xlix. 19; 1. 44), brethren envied him ; and he, presuming on his 
to seek food. Hence the allusion of Jeremiah being his father’s favourite, carried tales home 
above cited. There were several fording to the aged Jacob against the other members 
places in the river, one of which (“the fords of the family. When Joseph was about 
of Jordan”) was seized by Ehud to intercept seventeen years of age he gave offence by 
the Moabites ( Judg. iii. 28). (See Fords.) this talebearing to his heartless brethren, and 
The valley of the Jordan is from 4 to 6 (and was cruelly sold by them to a company of 
some say 10) miles wide, and the average trading Ishmaelites, who carried hun into 
breadth of the current, as given by different Egypt, where he became the property of 
travellers, varies from 60 to 100 feet. It is, Potiphar, captain of the royal guard. Per- 
however, very rapid, and rolls a vast body of ceiving that the young man had extraordinary 
fresh water into the Dead Sea. wisdom and purity of character, and that hi* 

The waters of the Jordan are turbid, but presence brought with it a blessing upon the 
when drawn off become clear and bright, whole household, Potiphar at once advanced 
pleasant to the taste, and remarkable for the Joseph to the highest trust. In this situation 
length of time during which they will retain he was falsely charged by Potiphar’s wife with 
their freshness. (See Merom.) the ^ossest offence, and was for this cause 

2. J ordan, the plain op (2 Chr. iv. 17), cast into prison. Here again he won the Con- 
or the region round about J ordan (Matt, fidence of all around him by his upright and 
iii. 5), or the plain south op Cinneroth amiable conduct, and was intrusted with the 
(Josh. xi. 2), or simply the plain (2 Ki. xxv. principal care of the other prisoners. 

4), is, strictly speaking, so much of the Among those confined with Joseph were two 
count^ as borders on the J ordan, between persons who had held the offices of butler and 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea. The modem baker in the king’s household, and who for 
name of the lower portion of this valley is El some offence against the king were cast into 
Ohdr.^ The first - of the above names was prison. These two men had each a remarkable 
sometimes applied to the whole extent of dream, which Joseph interpreted to mean that 
country watered by the Jordan, from the foot the butler should oe restored to his place in 
of Lebanon to the wilderness of Paran. the court, and the baker should be nangedt 
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And the event was according to this inter- that only which remained. Diodorus Staten 
pretation. Two years after this, Pharaoh had that all the land in Egypt was the property of 
a significant dream ; and after trying in vain the kings, the priests, or the military ; and' 
to obtain an interpretation of it from the this statement agrees with what we gather 
magicians and wise men of Egypt, the butler from the records. According to Herodotus, 
told him of Joseph, and related what had “ the real estate of the military order differed 
taken place in prison. Joseph was imme- from that of the peasant, since it was free of 
diately sent for ; and after hearing the dream, rent ; but otherwise it belonged to the kings^ and 
interpreted it to signify the approach of a was given by them in fee to the soldiery.” So 
seven years’ famine immediately succeeding that, while the priests held their lands in 
the same period of plenty, and, at the same right as a privilege of their order, the soldiers’ 
time, he recommended to the king the appoint- possession differed not essentially from that of 
ment of a suitable person to make provision the peasant^, except in that the rent was 
for the season of want, by laying up one-fifth paid in military service instead of produce, 
of the annual produce of the land during the Herodotus notices also the fact, that the 
season of plenty. The suggestion was adopted, priestly caste were not dependent for their 
and Joseph was forthwith appointed to this maintenance upon their own i^roperty. 
important and responsible post, and so became, At the death of Jacob, seventeen years after 
at thirty years of age, second (mly to the king his removal to Egypt, J oseph was present, 
in dignity and authority. He also married and received the patriarch’s ijrophetic ulessing 
the daughter of one of the priests of Egy^it, (Hen. xlix. 22-20). His treatment of his 
and had two children, Manasseh and Ephraim, brethren after their father died illustrates his 
When the seven years of famine came, it kindness and generosity (Gen. 1. 15-21). The 
spread distress through all the countries around whole story is told in affecting simplicity and 
Egypt, in which no provision had been made ; i>athos. The eye of the reader glistens with 
and among them was the land of Canaan, the starting tear as he proceeds. Joseph’s 
where J oseph’s father and brethren still lived, generous nature wins for him a ready admira- 
It was soon known abroad that provisions tion. 

were to be had in Egyjit, and ten of Jacob’s Fifty-four years passed away, and he already 
Bons^ went down thither to obtain a supply, saw his posterity to the third and fourth gen- 
leaving Benjamin at home, as his father feared eration. When, at the age of 110 years, he 
some mischief might befall him if he should go died, he left it in charge with his countrymen 
with them. to take, his bones, or his mummy, with them 

The sons of Jacob, on their arrival, went in when they should leave Egypt— an event of 
before Joseph and made known their errand, which he aoubtlcss had divine intimation. He 
Instead of receiving the expected order, they had perfect faith that they should leave Egypt, 
Were charged with being si)ies, and with having and he wished not his bones to lie in the land 
come thither for an evil purpose. This they of the stranger and oppressor. (See Egypt, 
denied, declaring briefly the history of the Hebkews, Jacob.) 

family and the honesty of their imrpose. After 2. Joseph op Aeimathea (Matt, xxvii. 57, 
a series of expedients, which were designed to 59) — a wealthy citizen, probably residing in 
awaken their consciences and lead them to thevicinityof Jerusalem, and a man of eminent 
repent of their sin, Joseph disclosed himself to wisdom and piety (Mark xv. 43; Luke xxiii. 
his brethren, and immediately made the most 51 ). He was a disciple of Christ, though ho 
liberal arrangements for the removal of his did not appear openly as such (John xix. 38). 
aged father and the whole family to Egypt, It is said that the Jews, as a mark of igno- 
and their comfortable settlement in a province miny, did not allow the bodies of those executed 
by themselves. ^ as malefactors to be deposited in the tombs of 

Joseph’s political foresight and integrity their fathers, except the flesh had been pre« 
were displayed when, in the sixth year of the viously consumed. It was to prevent this use 
famine, the Egyptians were obliged to sell of the body of Christ that Joseph so early 
their lands, and even themselves, to pay for asked leave to remove it and place it in his 
the corn they bought (Gen. xlvii. 1-22). This own tomb. Thus he fulfilled the prophecy, 
change in the holding of land was a species of “And he made his grave with the wicked, and 
feud^ institute which J oseph introduced. The with the rich in his death ” (Isa. liii. 9). 
land held in freehold became the property of 3. (Matt. i. 18) The husband of Mary, the 
the king; and the testimon y of profane writers mother of Christ, was by occupation a car- 
te this state of things is remarkable. Herodotus, penter (Matt. xiii. 55). at which trade some 
repeating Egyptian tradition, affirms that nave supposed our Lora himself laboured imtil 
Sesostris had divided the whole land among he entered on his public ministry (Mark vi. 3). 
the people, giving to each person a square (See Carpenter.) 

portion of equal extent, andt collecting from Joseph is called a “ just man” (Matt. i. 19), 
each an annual rent, by the aggregate of which which, in this connection, may imply Ms kind- 
re^ he made up his revenue. If at any time ness and tenderness, as well as his integrity, 
the flooding ofthe Nile carried away apart of the which is its usual import. He was informed 
land of any one, he was to make a representa- by an angel that Mary was to be the mother 
ti^ thereof to the government, when it would be of the promised Messiah, and had accompanied 
oflicially surveyed, and the rent assessed upon her to Bethlehem to be registered according to 
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the law of the country, when Christ was born. 
When the babe. was forty days old, Joseph 
and his wife went with him to J erusalem, in 
observance of the law of Moses; and when 
about returning home to Bethlehem, he was 
divinely admonished to go into Egypt, for 
Herod the king was resolved to destroy the 
infant Kedeemer, if he could get him into his 
power. After the death of Herod they set out 
again for home; but, apprehensive that the 
king’s successor, Archelaus, might be ecpially 
cruel, they thought it safer to go into Galilee ; 
and they took up their abode at Nazareth. 
When Jesus was twelve years of age, Joseph 
and Mary took him with them when they 
went up to Jerusalem to celebrate the feast of 
the i^assover; and after that we find nothing 
more of Joseph in the sacred history. It is 
generally supposed he died before Christ began 
his public ministry, as he is not mentioned 
with Mary, and as Christ commended her to 
the care of one of the disciples (John xix. 
25-27). 

The apocryphal gosx^els are full of legends 
about Joseph, affirming that wlien he married 
the Virgin he was a widower with several 
children, who are called “the Lord’s brethren ” 
in the canonical gospels. (See Biiotheii, 
Cleopas, James.) 

Joseph Barsabas Justus (Actsi. 23) — one 
of the two men the early church voted on to 
fill the vacant apostleship,— different from 
Joses (Acts iv. 3G), and Judas Barsabas (Acts 
XV. 22). 

J OSES (Mark xv. 40)— one of the brothers 
of Jesus. (See Brother, James.) 

JOSHUA— J’riio'yd/t saves. 1. (Josh. i. 1) 
Was the son of Nun, and is called the “ minister 
of Moses ” (Exod. xxiv. 13), from the fact that 
he assisted him in the execution of his office. 
The original name was Oshea (Num. xiii. 8), 
and he is also called Hoshea (Deut. xxxii. 44). 
Joshua is a contraction of Jehoshua (Num. 
xiii. 16); and Jeshua, or Jesus, is the Greek 
mode or writing J oshua, as in Acts vii. 45 and 
ill Heb. iv. 8, in which passages the Hebrew 
word Joshua ought to have been retained. 
Joshua is introduced to us at the time the 
Israelites were about to contend with the 
Amalekites at Kephidim. He was appointed 
by Moses to command the forces of Israel on 
that occasion (Exod. xvii. 9). He was then 
about forty 'four years of a^e, though considered 
a young man (Exod, xxxiii. 11). In prospect 
of the death of Moses, Joshua was set apart to 
succeed him as the leader and deliverer of 
God’s chosen people (Num. xxvii. 16-18 ; 
lleut. xxxi. 7-14; xxxiv. 9); and at the age of 
eighty 'four he passed over the Jordan at the 
head of the hosts of Israel, and entered the 
land of promise. Then coimnenced a scries of 
wars with the Canaanites, in which Joshua 
and the people of Israel were merely the 
instruments of God’s righteous judgments on 
these wicked nations, the cup of whose iniquity 
was now completely full, and whose impious 
and abominable deeds loudly cried to heaven 
fox divine vengeance. Jericho, the city nearest 
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to them, and the one first attacked, was sub- 
dued without a contest. It was expressly 
forbidden to the Israelites to touch the spoil of 
this city, for it was utterly devoted to destruc- 
tion, with all its wealth. But Achan coveted 
and took part of the spoil, and concealed it in 
his tent. In consequence of this act the host 
of Israel were unsuccessful in their first attempt 
on Ai, and great distress and discouragement 
seized the whole multitude, and even Joshua 
lay all niglit uiion the ground in mourning 
and suiqilication ; for now the Israelites, 
being once repulsed with loss, appeared no 
longer to be invincible (Josli. vii. 6). The 
crime of Achan was brought to light by 
recourse to the lot, and he and all his 
family suffered an exemplary punishment. 
(See Achan.) 

The Gibeonites, who lived near, fearing 
tliat destruction was at liand, made use of a 
stratagem to preserve their lives and their city. 
I’hey sent messengers to Joshua, who were to 
pretend that they came from a very remote 
people ; and to confirm their story, they showed 
that tlieir bread was mouldy, their wine bottles 
of skin old and patched, and their shoes and 
garments very much worn. On this occasion 
Joshua neglected to apjJy to the Lord for 
direction ; and, deceived by the false appear- 
ances above mentioned, entered into a solemn 
league with the Gibeonites, which, although 
obtained by fraud, he did not think it exjiedient 
to break. The other cities of Canaan, with 
their kings, mnv entered into a formidable 
combination utterly to destroy the Gibeonites, 
because they had made i^eace with Joshua; 
and a mighty army, led on by many kings, 
was actually drawing near to Gibeali, when 
they, in all haste, sent messengers to Joshua 
to come instantly to their relief. He did not 
delay to comj^ly, and marched all night as 
well as day, and immediately attacked and 
defeated this mighty army; and the day not 
being sufficient hu* the xiursnit and destruc- 
tion of the Canaanites, Joshua commanded 
the sun and moon to stand still, which they 
did for the jieriod of one whole day, by 
which means he was able utterly to destroy 
those whom God had devoted to aeath, (Josh, 
ix., x.) (See Sun.) 

J oshua was employed about sixteen years in 
the conquest of Canaan ; after which the men 
of war belonging to the tribes of Gad, Reuben, 
.and the half-tribe of IVlaiiasseh were permitted 
to return to their families, and to the inherit- 
ance which Moses had given them on the other 
side of Jordan, where the land of the Amorites 
had been, at their own request, assigned to 
them, (Josh, xxii.) Of those who came out of 
Eg5q)t in adult age, not one survived to enter 
Canaan but Joshua and Caleb, accorffimg to 
the word of the Lord. 

When the war was terminated, Joshua lived 
in retirement and peace, in a possession which 
the children of Israel assi^edhim in Timnath- 
serah, of mount Ephraim (Josh. xix. 60). 
When he found that his end was approaching, 
he assembled the Israelites, rehearsed to them 
387 
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the history of the providence of God towards 
them, and finally put it to them to choose that 
day whether or not they would serve the Lor^ 
professing his own full purpose to continue in 
the service of God as long as he lived (Josh, 
xxiv. 15).^ Joshua died at the age of 110 years 
(Josh. xxiv. 29), having been a witness of more 
of the wonderful works of God than any man 
who ever'lived, except, perhaps, his companion 
Osdeb. 

The character of Joshua is pre-eminently 
that of integrity and patriotism. There was 
no selfish tinge in his nature,— all was free, 
generous, and lofty. No failing of his is 
recorded in Scripture. His heart and life 
Vere given to his country’s welfare and the 
service of Jehovah. Though he was a military 
dictator, he never abused his ijower. His 
conquests were in God’s name, and in ful- 
filment of God’s promise to the chosen 
people. 

2. (Zech. vi. 11.) He was the high priest of 
the Jews when they returned from Babylon. 
He assisted Zerubbabel in rebuilding the 
temple (Ezra v. 1, 2; Hag. i. 1; ii. 4). 
Zecharian saw him represented as standing 
before the Lord in filthy garments, and Satan 
standing at his right hand to accuse and resist 
him; but an angel rebuked the devil, and 
arrayed Joshua in other raiment (Zech. iii. 
1-4). Not long after, Zechariah was directed 
to make a golden crown for him (Zech. vi. 
10 - 14 ). 

Joshua, book op, is the sixth in the arrange- 
ment of the books of the Old Testament. It 
is a histoiy of the Israelites under the govern- 
ment of Joshua, the successor of Moses. It 
is supposed to have been written by Joshua 
(except the last five verses), and it records the 
accomplishment of God’s promises to his people, 
and his judgments upon the idolatrous nations 
of Canaan. The . conquest of the promised 
land is related (chs. i.-xi.); the division of it 
among the tribes is given in this Doomsday 
Book (chs. xii.-xxii.); and the counsels and 
death of Joshua, (chs. xxiii., xxiv.) Clauses 
occurring here and there have also been added 
by a later hand. There is no reason, however, 
to doubt the genuineness of the iDOok. Its 
minuteness of local details shows that its author 
was evidently an eye-witness of the events 
recorded by him— one who could also say, 
oaorum pars magnafui. 

It has been remarked that the book of 
Joshua bears the same relation to the Penta- 
teuch-H>r five books of Moses — as the Acts of 
the Apostles bears to the four gospels. The 
Pentateuch contains a history of the acts of the 
gr^t Jewish le^lation under the immediate 
authority and direction of God, and the laws 
on which his ancient church should be estab- 
lished: and the book of Joshua shows us the 
end 01 these laws, and how the church was 
established in Canaan. The analogy between 
this and the relation of Acts to the gospels 
is sufficiently obvious. 

The book of Joshua records the completion 
of the promise which God had long before 
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made to Abraham, and was written with this 
avowed purpose. Every verse bids us exclaim, 
“This is the Lord’s doing” — “He hath been 
mindful of us— he will bless us.” It is the 
proof of God’s fidelity; for his promise to the 
childless patriarch was, “I will give thee this 
land.” The style is simple and unpretending. 
It refers as witnesses to symbolic names, to 
public monuments, and such well-known 
writings as the book of Jasher, of which the 
passage (ch. x. 12-14) respecting the standing 
still of the sun and moon, seems to be a quota- 
tion. (See Jasher.) 

JOSIAH — Jehovah^ 8 fire (2 Ki. xxi. 24) — the 
son and successor of Am on, king of Judah, 
began to reign when he was but eight years of 
age, and was remarkable for his integrity and 
piety. He gradually abolished the idolatrous 
customs of his predecessors (2 Chr. xxxiv. 3), 
and in the eighteenth year of his reign began 
a thorough repdir of the temple. ^ In the 
progress of this work Hillciah the high jjriest 
found a copy of the law of Moses — a rare 
treasure in those days of degeneracy and 
corrui3ti()n, when God and his institutions 
were forsaken and contemned on every side. 
Josiah himself was but imperfectly acquainted 
with its contents until they were read to him 
by one of his officers ; and then he was over- 
whelmed with grief to find how far they and 
their fathers had departed from the right way. 
(See ItlLKlAH. ) He, however, humbled himself 
before God, and received the most xjrecious 
promises of the divine favour (2 Chr. xxxiv. 
2G-2<S). He then assembled the x^cople, and 
published the law in their hearing ; and 
they all united with the king in a solemn 
vow of obedience. After this he utterly 
destroyed every vestige of idolatry, both 
images and leiriples, and then, by divine 
command, caused the feast of the passover 
to be celebrated with unusual solemnity (2 
Chr. XXXV. 3-18). 

This jjious king seems to have been accessory 
to his own i)remature death ; for the king of 
E^ypt, who was marching with a great army 
against the king of Assyria, assured him that 
he entertained no hostile design against him or 
his kingdom, and entreated him not to inter- 
fere with him in his contest with the king of 
Ass^a; and, to influence Josiah, Necho pre- 
tended to have received a communication from 
heaven, by which the king of Judah was ex- 
pressly forbidden to meddle with him in hia 
expedition. But Josiah, thinking it dangerous 
to permit a large army to march through his 
territories, or, more probablv, being in league 
with the king of Assyria, lie could not con- 
sistently comiily with the demand of the king 
of Egvpt; ancl even if he wished to remain 
entirely neutral in the war, he could not allow 
one of the contending parties a free^ passage 
through hia territory without forfeiting his 
neutrality. Whatever might have been his 
motive, Josiah attempted to oppose the Eg^- 
tian army, and a battle was fought at Meriddo^ 
in which ne was mortally wounded, and was 
carried out of the field m his carriage, and 
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brotigrht to Jerusalem, where he died, and w.os 
buri^ in one of the sepulchres of his fathers. 
No king, perhaps, was ever more deservedly 
beloved ; and certainly we know of none who 
was more sincerely and tenderly 
bewailed by his people. Indeed, 
his death was the end of prosper- 
ity to the kingdom of Judah. 

Jeremiah the prophet was great- 
ly affected by it, and composed 
an elegy on the occasion (2 
Chr. XXXV. 25); and all those 
accustomed to celebrate in song 
the worth and achievements of 
men of great eminence, both 
men and women, mourned J osiah 
for ages after his death. In- 
deed, the mourning was such 
as to become proverbial (Zech. 
xii. 11). He was only thirty- 
nine vears of age when he died. 

(See Necho.) 

JOT (Matt. v. 18), or YOD 
(in Greek, Iota). This is the 
name of the letter i in the 
original language in which it 
is used, and this letter in that 
language is the least of all the 
letters of the alphabet, being 
shaped not unlike our comma. 

It was i)roverbially used by 
the Hebrews to signify the 
least thing imaginable ; and 
hence the text expresses the 
idea that not the least require- 
ment of the commandments of 
God shall in any wise be dispensed with; 
they shall all stand to the very letter. (See 
Tittle.) 

J perfection of J chovah. 1, ( J udg. 
ix. 5) The youngest son of Jerubbaal, or 
Gideon; the only one who escaped from the 
massacre at Ophrah ; and this he did by con- 
cealing himself. (See Abimelech.) 

2. (2 Ki. XV. 32) The son and successor of 
XJzziah or Azariah, and the eleventh king 
of Judah. He actually reigned forty-one 
years, being associated with his father for 
twenty-five years before his death. His sole 
administration of the government was only for 
sixteen years (comp. 2 Ki. xv. 30, 32, 33). 
His example was holy ; his reign was i)eaceful 
and prosperous, and of course beneficial to the 
kingdom (2 Chr. xxvii. 2-G). 

JOURNEYINGS op Israel (Num. ix. 20). 

i See Wilderness.) The habitation of the 
lebrewa, in Egypt, was in Goshen, which is 
supposed to have extended from a point above 
Cairo to the Mediterranean, including the land 
on both sides of the eastern branch by which 
the Nile discharged its waters; and bounded 
on the east by the wilderness, and on the 
south by the' mountains which separate the 
waters of the Red Sea from those *of the Nile. 
Their joumeyings commenced on the fifteenth 
day of the hrst month (about the middle of 
our April). The form and appearance of the 
liosts when encamped may be seen under the 
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word Camp. The accompanying cut, showing 
the disposition and arrangement of the tribes, 
explains what is said under that article ; which 
see. 


Their first journey was from Rameses, 10 
miles north-west of Suez, to Succoth; which 
last (as the name signifies booths) was probably 
nothing more than a convenient encampment* 
The distance between these two places is 
estimated at 30 miles. Their course must 
have been a little north of east, to pass round 
the end of a mountain which stood in their 
way. Erom Succoth to Ethara, in the edge of 
the wilderness, was a long march, the stages 
being at least 60 miles apart; but they were 
flying from an enemy, and there was not one 
sick or feeble among them, and their God bore 
them as on eagles’ wings ; so that it is not 
impossible that they passed over this distance 
in twenty-four hours. The distance to the 
Arabian Gulf may, however, have been 12 or 
15 miles less, anciently, than at present, as 
there are clear indications that the water has 
receded about that distance. Now they re- 
ceived an order from God to change^ their 
course, and, instead of going eastward in the 
wilderness, in a direct line, to turn southward 
and pass along the coast of the Red Sea, 
keeping it on their left, and the mountains 
already mentioned on their right. Pursuing 
this route for about 32 miles from Etham, 
which was formerly on the northern point of 
the Arabian Gulf, or 20 miles south of Sue*, 
now occupying the land at the end of one arm 
of the Red Sea, they arrived at a place where 
there seems to have been a gap or opening in 
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the mountama towards E^pt, and a creek or 
estuary which obstructed ^eir further progress 
to the south. Here at Migdol, over against 
Baal Zepbon, and near Pihahiroth, when 
enclosed on every side but one, they were over- 
taken by the chariots and horsemen of Pharaoh, 
and must have been utterly destroyed, had not 
God miraculously interposed, and opened for 
them a passage through the sea; and still the 
Egyptian host would soon have overtaken 
them; but they were overwhelmed by the 
sudden reflux of the waters to their former 
channel. (See IIed Sea.) 

Having crossed the gulf, they went forward 
into the wilderness, a journey of three days, 
and came to Marah, whose bitter waters were 
miraculously rendered sweet for their use. 
Marah corresponds with the well now called 
Ain-Awarah, whose waters are bitter. The 
next journey was to Elim, “ where were twelve 
wells of water, and threescore and ten x^alm 
trees. ” This place, as N iebuhr and Burckhardt 
agree, is now called Wady Ghurundel. Tliere 
is at this place now a copious spring, and 
water may be obtained anywhere around by 
digmng for it ; so that we need not exi^ect to 
find the precise number of wells which existed 
in the time of Moses. Hitherto their march 
*was parallel to the sea, and at no great 
distance from it; but now the coast changes 
from south-east to south, and the straight 
course to Sinai leaves it more to the right. 
Erom Elim they journeyed through Hophkah 
and Alush to Bephidim, where water was first 
obtained by smiting a rock with the rod of 
Moses; and here the Israelites were first 
attacked by their implacable enemies, the 
Amalekites (Exod. xvii. 3-8; 1 Sam. xv. 2). 
Their next encampment was in the desert of 
Sinai, where they remained eleven months, 
having spent between two and three months in 
comingfrora Egypt to this place. Here they re- 
ceived the laws and institutions from Jehovah ; 
and here the tabernacle was erected and con- 
secrated,' and the whole ceremonial service 
enacted. On the twentieth day of the second 
month of the second year, the pillar of cloud 
and fire arose from the tabernacle, where it 
had rested for some time, and by its course led 
them into the wilderness of Paran, called 
“the Meat and terrible wilderness” (Num. x. 
12). V^en they came to Kibroth-hattaavah 
they provoked God to destroy many of them 
for their inordinate lusting, and for their 
ungrateful rebellion (Num. xi. 34). This 

S laee is also called Taberah ; both names being 
erived from the fearful destruction of the 
people which occurred here. From this place, 
where they remained long, they marchccl north- 
ward through Hazeroth, Bithma, Bimmon- 
parez, Libnah, and Kadesh-barnea, whence 
the spies were sent to explore the land. On 
the rebellion of the people, occasioned by the 
report of the spies, they were ordered to get 
them “into the wUdemess of the Bed Sea” 
(Num. xiv, 25). Now their march was retro- 
grade, and they came into the same wilderness 
of Paran which they had passed some time 
390 
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before, but by a different route. How much 
time they spent in the wilderness before they 
reached Ezion-^eber, a port on the eastern 
arm of the Bed Sea, is unknown; but fifteen 
stations are distinctly named. Probably they 
were sometimes stationary for a long period ; 
but in all their marchings and restings, they 
were under the direction of the pillar of cloud 
and fire which went before them (Num. ix. 22). 
For many days they encompassed mount Seir, 
and then turned northward to the desert of 
Zin, and journeyed to mount Hor, where 
Aaron died and was buried (Num. xx. 20-28). 
Being disappointed in obtaining a passage 
through the country of Fdom, they returned 
to Ezion-geber, and passed round the south 
side of mount Seir. At length they arrived at 
the brook Zared, or Benthammed, in the 
thirty-eighth year after the time of their 
leaving Kadesh-bamea, and the fortieth 
from their departure from the land of Egypt. 
From Zared they made one march across tlio 
Arnon to Dibon, the ruins of which iJace are 
still visible about 4 miles from the Arnon. 
Thence they xiroceeded by several stages 'to 
the mountains of Abarim, on the east of J ordan, 
which chain of mountains they crossed at 
Pisgah, from the summit of which Moses was 
indulged with a view of the land of Canaan, 
which he was not permitted to enter; and 
here also terminated his useful and laborious 
life. Descending from these mountains, they 
came to Beth-jesimoth and Abel-shittim, 
where they encamped on the banks of the 
J ordan, which river they crossed as they had 
done the Bed Sea — on dry ground. 

When the Israelites left Egypt the number of 
males above twenty years of age was 003,550; 
and when they arrived in sight of Canaan 
it was 001,730 ; so that the decrease of their 
number during the forty years’ wandering in 
the wilderness was 1820 ; but it is remarkable 
that while some of the tribes greatly increased 
in poi)ulati()n, others lost half their original 
number, which is not very easily accounted 
for by the facts recorded in the sacred history. 
As all who were above twenty years of age 
when they left Egypt perished in the wilderness, 
it is evident that when tliey entered Canaan 
there was not a man in all the host above 
threescore, except Caleb and J oshua ; so that 
all the men were effective^ and fit for military 
service. In respect to the fact recorded (Dent, 
viii. 4; xxix. 5) concerning the clothes of the 
Hebrews during their journeyings, it may be 
l)roper to say that the history does not neces- 
sarily imply that the clothes which they had 
on at the outset were miraculously preserved 
or that tliey grew with the growth of theii 
children and youth. They had sheep, and 
goats, and cattle on their march; and they 
understood the arts by which these animals 
were made subservient to their necessity and 
comfort. Thus they were enabled always to 
procure seasonably good and sufficient clothing, 
and were saved from all suffering and incon- 
venience on this score. It is also wortliy of 
remark that in these marches the women 
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and children led the way, this arrangement 
securing that the feebler portion of the host 
determined both the speed and length of the 
march, and therefore could not be worn out or 
fatigued by it. (See Camp, Hebrews, Joshua, 
Moses.) 

JOY (1 Sam. xviii. fi) — is an agreeable 
affection of the soul, arising from the iiosses- 
sion or prospect of good (Ezra vi. 16; Esth. 
viii. 16). It is reckoned among “ the fruits of 
the Spirit” (Gal. v. 22), and is chiefly used by 
the sacred writers, especially of the New Tes- 
tament, to signify a religious emotion. The 
joy which springs from a sense of pardoned 
sin and a union of the soul to Christ is iiure 
(Luke XV. 10), certain (John xvi. 22), unspeak- 
able (1 Pet. i. 8), and eternal (Isa. Ixi. 7). 
Were there more of this gladdening emotion 
in the churches, there would be a iiropor- 
tioiiate develof)ment of activity and power. 
The church, refreshed and exhilarated with 
joy in the Holy Ghost, would go forth con- 
quering and to conquer. 

JUBAL (Gen. iv. 21) — the inventor of harp 
and organ, of stringed and wind instruments 
of music. (See Musical Instruments.) 

JUBILEE — trumpet blast. (See Feasts.) 

JUDAH — Jehovah's praise (Gen. xxix. 35) — 
the fourth son of J acob and Leah, was bom in 
Mesopotamia about a.m. 2219. The tribe of 
which he was the head and rejiresentative was 
the most powerful of the twelve (Num. i. 27), 
and had the first lot in the division of the 
promised land. 

• . The prophetic blessing which his father 
pronounced on him (Gen. xlix. 8-12) is very 
remarkable. It describes the warlike char- 
acter and gradually increasing strength of the 
tribe (comp. Num. ii. 3 ; Josh. xiv. 11; xv. 1 ; 
Judg. i. 1, 2 ; 1 Chr. xiv. 17 ; Ps. xviii. 40 ; Isa. 
xxix: 1, where Judah is called Ariel, “ lion of 
God Bev. v. 5), the duration of its power 
— viz. , until the coming of Christ, when Judea 
became a jlrovince of Home (comp. Luke ii. 
1-7; John xviii. 31; Acts v. 37), and the destruc- 
tion of their city, a.d. 70, when the Christian 
dispensation had become established (comi). 
Matt. xxiv. 14 ; Acts ii. 8 ; Horn. x. 18) in the 
glory and triumph of the Messiah. 

Judah, tribe of, took the southern section 
of Canaan, extending across from the Jordan 
to the Mediterranean Sea, and northwardly to 
the territory of Benjamin and Dan (Josh. xv). 
This powerful tribe possessed a fine territory, 
ample in its limits, rich and varied in its 
resources. 

In the catalogue of the cities of this tribe, 
we have the “ uttermost cities,” or those 
nearest Edom on the south ; “ cities in the 
valley,” that is, in the lowlands, near the 
coast; “cities in the mountains,” that is, up 
in the interior ; and “ cities in the wilderness,” 
or along the shore of the Dead Sea (Josh. xv. 
21, 33, 48, 61). 

Of the cities of Judah several continued in 
the possession of the natives (as Ashdod^ Gaza, 
Askelon, and Ekron), or, if conquered, were 
afterwards recovered. 
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JUDAH or JUDEA, land of. In kter 
times Judea, or Jew-land, denoted the whole 
of Canaan, as in Tacitus : and we read of “ the 
coasts of Judea beyond Jordan ” (Matt. xix. 1; 
Mark x. 1). Probably it was the name of 
the southern province west of the Jordan. 
(See Canaan, Galilee, Hebrews, Jews, 
Sa^iarja.) This cut represents medals strtick 



to commemorate the conquest of Judea. 
Judjea. as a woman, sits weeping 

beneatn the pahn tree, so characteristic of 
the country. 

Judah, kingdom of. (See Kings of Israel.) 

Judah, mountains of (Josh. xx. 7)— in- 
cluded so much of the mountainous chain as 
extended from the borders of Benjamin south 
to ICdom, and east to the valley of the J ordan. 
This was formerly called “the mountain of 
the Amorites” (Deut. i. 20). 

Judah, wilderness of (Matt. iii. 1), was a 
vrfld, uneven region on both sides of the Jor- 
dan, extending on the west from Jericho to 
the Dead I8ea. It is also called “ the country 
about Jordan” (Luke iii. 3). It is described 
by travellers as abounding with caverns, and 
amidst the rocks and mountains neither 
shade, nor tree, nor herbage, nor even ihoss, 
is found. It was called “ the wilderness” 

re-eminently (Matt. iv. 1). (See Desert, 

OURNEYINiJS.) 

JUDAS ISCABTOT (Matt. x. 4) was one 
of the twelve chosen discijiles of our Lord. 
Nothing is certainly known of his birth-place 
or iiarentage. The word Iscariot may signify 
man of Carioth, a town of J udah, or of Kartha, 
a place in Galilee. He is called “the son of 
Simon” (John vi. 71), whence some have 
sup2)osed he was the son of Simon the 
Canaanite, another of the twelve. He is 
almost uniformly mentioned with the in- 
famous distinction of the man who betrayed 
Christ. The principal fact related of him by 
the evangelists iireviously to the commission 
of the dreadful crime into which he fell, was a 
marked displeasure at Mary for expending 
ujjon our Lord so much iirecious ointment, 
which might have been sold for much, and 
^iven to the iioor. The truth, however, was, 
that he cared not for the jiooi^ but he held the 
purse of the company ; and if this money had 
been deposited with him for the poor, he 
would have had it in his power to apply it to 
his own use. “He was a thief, and had the 
bag, and bare what was jnit therein.” The 
word “bare,’ may mean bare away. It is 
intended to explain why Judas is branded 
as a thief — to Avit, he carried the common 
stock of money, and was iij the habit of pur- 
loining it for his own aggrandizement, uiie 
reproof which he received froin his Master on 
391 
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this occasion was probably the immediate 
cause of his determination to betray him. The 
sacred history represents him as going imme- 
diately, and agreeing with the chief priests 
and elders to deliver him into their hands. 
After this, however, he had the impudence to 
return again, and was present at the last 
interview between Christ and the other dis- 
ciples; Here our Lord announced, in the hear- 
ing of all, that one of his disciples would 
betray him, and pointed out Judas by a 
significant action, to John at least, as the 
person^— on which he seems to have left the 
table in displeasure, and abruptly; perhaps 
before the Lord’s Supper was instituted. 
Being now fully under the power of the devil, 
he became the leader of a band of soldiers 
sent to apprehend Jesus. The impious man 
knew where his Master would be that evening ; 
^d he had the effrontery to intrude upon him 
in his hours of devotion ; and had agreed to 
make known the proper person to the soldiers 
by the usual sign of friendship and love; 
therefore, when he led the band into the 
sequestered garden of Gethsemane, he went 
up to Jesus and kissed him, saying, “Hail, 
Master !” and received from the meek Saviour 
no other reproof than, “Judas, betray est thou 
the Son of man with a kiss?” His service 
was now done, and he had the stipulated price | 
of his iniquity in Ins possession. It is prob- 
able^ therefore, that he did not accompany the 
soldiers back to the chief priests and elders. 
But as soon as his mind had opportunity for 
reflection, remorse seized upon him; and, 
covetous as he was, he could no longer bear 
about with him the price of innocent blood. 
Having learned that his Master was con- 
demned, he returned to the temple, and find- 
ing the persons from whom he had received 
the money, he cast it down, and, unable to bear 
the burden of his misery, he went and hanged 
himself. 

Some theories have been framed to lessen 
the amount of the guilt of J udas, but we see 
neither their use nor warrant— pride and avarice 
led to his fall. They suppose that Judas, in 
his impatience, only resorted to a stratagem to 
force J esus to declare himself as king — as he 
reasoned that if Jesus were put into the hands 
of the Romans, he would free himself by an 
overt act of rebellion, and imblicly avow him- 
self monarch of the J ews ; but that, seeing his 
plan fail, and his Master passively submit to 
condemnation, he was seized with horror at 
the failure of his rash project, and committed 
suicide. But such impatience did not neces- 
sitate the selling of his Master ; and the taking 
of the thirty pieces of silver will scarcely 
amount to the sin of him of whom it is said 
(Matt. xxvi. 24), “Woe unto that man by 
whom the Son of man is betrayed : it had been 
good for that man if he had not been born.” 

We are told, in Acts i. 18, “ that falling head- 
long, he burst asunder in the midst, and all 
, his Dowels gushed nut.” The passages are not 
‘^irreconcilable with each other ; for it is .evident 
. that a man might be hung, and that he might 
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fall, and that the parts of hi^ body might be 
tom asunder in the fall ; but how the effect 
was produced which is described in the above- 
citea passage can be only matter of conjecture. 
It may have been that he hung* himself over 
a precipice, or from some very elevated posi- 
tion, and that his body was mutilated in that 
manner by the fall; or his body might pos- 
sibly have remained undiscovered until, being 
partially decayed, it had, by its own weight, 
fallen, and presented this horrid spectacle. 
To support tfie first of these positions, it may 
be enough to say, that the s!)ot which tradi- 
tion designates as the “potter’s field” has 
been visited by travellers, who tell us that in 
the vicinity of the field are trees near the 
brink of huge cliffs, on which, if he hung him- 
self and fell, he must have been dashed in pieces. 

The fact that Judas was with our Saviour 
in public and private, and had the confidence 
of the band or disciples, connected with his 
strong testimony to His innocence under such 
extraordinary circumstances, is altogether in- 
explicable upon any other supposition than 
that the Messiah was what he claimed to be, 
— the Son of God and the only Saviour of 
sinners. The proof^ of Christ’s integrity, 
derived from the suicide of Judas, is beyond 
dispute. “ The WTath of man praises God.” 

JUDAS OF Galilee (Acts v. 37) — an insur- 
gent against the Roman government, who 
excited the Jews to resist the enrolment and 
taxation of the people as a province of Rome. 

JUDE (Jude i. 1) was brother of James, or 
perhaps the son of James, as either supple- 
ment is allowable. If an apostle proper, he 
is called J udas (Matt. xiii. 55 ; J ohn xiv. 22 ; 
Acts i. 13) ; and elsewhere Lebbeus (Matt. x. 
3), and Thaddeus. Lebbeus and Thaddeus 
are synonyms (Mark iii. 18). (See Brothee, 
Cleopa^ James.) 

JUDE. If the one Jude be an apostle, 
there is another Jude, brother of Jesus (Matt, 
xiii. 55), who may be the author of the epistle. 
(See Peter, epistles op.) 

Jude, epistle of, occupies the last place 
but one in the arrangement of the books of the 
New Testament. It was written, as many 
have supposed, about a.d. 65 ; but this is by 
no means certain. It seems to have been in- 
tended to guard believers against prevalent 
errors, and to urge them to constancy in the 
faith. This is done by a vivid exhibition of 
the terrors of God's judgments upon the 
wicked, and by a recun-ence to that great 
principle of our religion, dependence on Christ 
alone to keep us from falling. It resembles a 
volcanic eruption— abrupt, fiery, and awful. 
The prophecy cited by Jude from Enoch may 
have been one handed down from time imme- 
morial as a genuine oracle of the antediluvian 
patriarch. The same quotation is found, in- 
deed, in the apocryphal book of Enoch ; but 
the compiler of that book^ may have only 
embodied it in his composition,^ to give it an 
air of antiquity and verisimilitude. The 
Epistle of Jude has considerable resemblance 
to 2 Peter. (See Enoch.) 
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JUDEA. (See Judah.) 

JUDGES (Acts xiii. 20). This was the title 
of a class of ma^strates among the Israelites. 
They were appointed originally by Moses, at 
the suggestion of his father-in-law, to relieve 
him of a part of the duties of the chief 
mamstracy. The judges spoken of, however, 
in the above-cited passage, and whose history is 
given in the book of Judges, were a class of 
men raised up in extraordinary emergencies, 
and invested with extraordinary powers — such 
as the archons of Athens and the dictators 
of Home. The Carthagenian Suffetes are 
simila^ the Hebrew title being Shophetim, 
(See Hebrews.) It was some emergency that 
summoned them into action, and the maiority 
of them do not seem to have exercised, rule 
over the entire kingdom. We are told that 
they were given to the Israelites about the 
space of 450 years, until Samuel the prophet. 
A chronological difficulty has occurred to some 
in the reading of this x^assago in Acts ; but it 
is sufficient for us that, if there is a difficulty, 
Paul’s statement is in accordance with the 
received chronological tables of his day, as 
Josephus conclusively shows. 

List of Judges 072 d py'obablc term of service. 

Years. 


Othniol, 40 

Under Eglou, IS 

Ehud, &c. 80 

Under the Philistines, unk. 

Shamgar, unk. 

Under Jabin, 20 

Deborah and Barak, 40 

Under Midian, 7 

Gideon, 40 

Abimelech, 0 

Tola, 21 

Jair, 18 

U nder the A mmonites, 18 

Jephthah, 6 

Ibzan, 7 

Klon, 10 

Abdon 8 

Under the Philistines, 40 

Samson, ) 20 

Eli, 1 40 

Under the Philistines, 20 

Samuel, about 12 

Saul, the first king. 


^ These judges referred to in the preceding 
list are not to be confounded with the judges 
appointed by Moses after the dexiartiire from 
Egypt. It was one of the xirovisions of 
the Jewish constitution that judges or chief 
magistrates should be aiipointed in every 
city, whose qualifications and jurisdiction are 
sufficiently defined in Deut. xvi. 18, and xvii. 
8-10. At an early period after they left 
Egypt, a rank of judges was established, the 
lowest of which was apx3ointed over ten men, 
and probably amounted to 60,000 ; then those 
of mty, one hundred, and one thousand 
men ; the final jurisdiction, in all cases of 
difficulty, being reserved to Moses himself 
(Exod. xviii. 21-26). After they became 
settled in their respective districts of the 
promised land, this judiciary system under- 
went considerable modification. J udges were 
then appointed for the cities or chief towns; 
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but it does not appear how they were appointed, 
nor that there was a regular succession of 
them. The law to be administered being 
most familiar to the Levites, and they being, 
by force of circumstances, more conversant 
with such subjects, it came to pass that the 
judicial office generally devolved on them. 

Judges, book of, the seventh in the arrange- 
ment of the books in the Old Testament, and 
the seventh in chronological order. It derives 
its name from its contents, for it gives the 
history of the kingdom under fifteen judges^ 
extending from a short xieriod after Joshua’s 
death, or about to the time of vSaul, an interval 
of more than 450 years (Acts xiii. 20). The 
book contains the annals of a troubled and dis- 
ordered period. .Joshua and his generation 
had left the earth, and the next race, safely 
located in Palestine, soon forgot God, his 
mercy, and his wonders. 

The contents of the book are as tbllows : — 
Some general account is given of the conduct 
of some of the tribes towards the Canaanites 
after J oshua’s decease. Some of them exix'lle<l 
the aborigines, others only reduced them to 
tribute. Here the author tells us how God 
supematurally warned the x^eople against 
all seductive intercourse with the idolatrous 
Canaanites. These warnings were despised, 
and ruin and punishment were the consequence. 
But when the nation repented, God seut deliv- 
erers. The sjiirit and substance of the book 
is given by its inspired composer, Judg. ii. 16- 
19. In illustration of these great principles 
of God’s government, the book shows that — 

When the generation which had renewed 
the covenant with Jehovah (Josh, xxiv.) had 
died, the Hebrews became idolatrous, and 
i were consequently subjected during eight years 
to the yoke of Cuslian-rishathaim, king of 
Mesopotamia. But u})on their conversion to 
Jehovah they were delivered by Othniel, and 
had rest forty years (ch. iii. 8-11). Ui-)on the 
renewal of their idolatry they fell under the 
harder yoke of the king of Moab, who, in 
connection with the Ammonites and Ama- 
lekites, oppressed for eighteen years the tribes 
on the other side of Jordan, and the southern 
tribes on this side. Ehud restored them to 
freedom, and a peace of eighty years followed 
(ch. iii. 12-30). 

After this the northern tribes, in consequence 
of their wickedness, were distressed twenty 
years by Jabin. Barak was called to deliver 
them by the x)rox3hc'tess Deborah (ch. iv. 24). 
and the victory was })er})etuated in a triumphal 
X)oem, (ch. v.) In the time of this servitude, 
or rather before it, the Philistines were sub- 
jected by Shamgar (chs. iii. 3 ; v. 6). A peace 
of forty years’ duration succeeded the victory 
of Barak (ch. v. 31). 

The Israelites were afterwards, on account 
of their apostasy, opx^i’cssed for seven years 
by the nomade Miuianites, Amalekites, and 
Eastern people (?. e., Arabians), who are called 
(ch. viii. 24) Ishmaelites. They were freed by 
Gideon, and forty years of peace succeeded 
(chs. vi. 1 ; viii. 33). Her© is added the account 
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of the idolatrous Shechemites, who chose 
Abimelech, a son of Gideon, for their king, 
with the distresses* which they experienced 
from him (ch. ix. 1-57J. j 

Tola, of the tribe of Issachar, who ruled the 
northern tribes twenty -three years, and Jair, 
who was governor on the other side of Jordan 
twenty-two years, are merely mentioned (ch* x. 
1-6); perhaps because they protected theijeople 
rather by suitable i^reparations than by war- 
like undertakings. 

As the Israelites extended their idolatries, 
and honoured almost all the gods of their 
neighbours, the tribes on the other side of 
J ordan were oppressed during eighteen years 
by the Ammonites, who also attacked the 
southern tribes on this side, which already had 

S owerful enemies in the rhilistines. Their 
eliverer was Jephthah, who, after his success, 
conquered the jealous Ephrainiites, with a loss 
on tneir side of 40,000 men. He governed six 
years (chs. x. 6 ; xii. 7). 

Ibzan of Bethlehem, who was governor seven 
years, appears to have defended the southern 
tribes against the Philistines (ch. xii. 8-10). 

Elon, of the tribe of Zebulun, ruled the 
northern tribes ten years (ch. xii. 11). 

Abdon, of Exihraim, exercised authority 
eight years over the tribes who w^ere situated 
in the middle of the country (ch. xii. 18-15). 

The southern tribes were oppressed by the 
Philistines forty years, which i)eriod, however, 
includes no doubt the times of Ibzan and 
Samson. 

Then follow other accounts of idolatrous 
customs, especially in the family of Micah, 
and we have a record of an infamous crime in 
Gibeah of Benjamin, with an account of a 
combined war of all the other tribes against 
this canton, followed up by a detail of its 
ruinous consequences,* and the means taken 
to remedy the evils which such a civil Avar 
had necessarily occasioned. The book of 
Judges shows God’s constant care of his people 
— ^his compassion and long-suffering — for the 
chastenings inflicted on them were but blessings 
in disguise. Its history is a striking and 
continued verification of the great Theocratic 
principle uttered in later times by Isaiah. 
*‘If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat 
the good of the land; but if ye refuse and 
rebel, ye shall be devoured with the sword : 
for tne mouth of the Lord hath sijoken it” 
(Isa. i. 19, 20). 

Among various opinions as to the authorship 
of this old history, one is, that it was written 
by Samuel the prophet— the last of the judges. 
But there are different materials worked up in 
the book, and the compiler from the various 
documents is unknowU. 

JUDGMENT, JUDGMENTS (Exod. vi. 6; 
xii 12). These are words of frequent occur- 
rence in the sacred Scriptures, and the sense 
of them is generally determined by the con- 
nection. When God’s judgments are spoken 
of, the term may denote either the Secret 
decisions of the Divine vriU (Ps. x. 5 ; xxxAri. 6), 
or the declarations of God’s will revealed in 
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the Scriptures (Exod. xxi. 1; Deut. vii 12; 
Neh. ix. 13), or the inflictions of punishment 
on the Avicked (Prov. xix. 29 ; Ezek. xxv. 11). 

JUDGMENT HALL, or PR^TOKIUM 
(J ohn xviii. 28) — a room or office in the palace • 
of the Homan governor where causes vi^ere 
tried and justice administered. The Jews 
declined to enter it Avhen they were prosecuting 
their murderous jAurpose against the Redeemer, 
lest they should be defiled by an ai)proximation 
to the person of a heathen (comi). Acts xxiii. 
35). ^ It is rendered “common hall” in Matt, 
xxvii. 27 and in Mark xv. 16. 

Judgment seat, ThE (Matt, xxvii. 19), Avas 
an elevated i^lace in the hall of judgment, 
from Avhich sentence was ]ironounced. 

Judgment, bheastulate of. (See Breast- 

TLATE.) 

Judgment OP Urim. (See Urtm.) 

Judgment, daa^ of (Matt. x. 15)— that im- 
portant day which is to terminate the x^resent 
(lisx)ensation of grace, Avlien time shall be no 
more, and the eternal state of all men be 
unchangeably fixed. Tliat such an event is 
necessary to vindicate the justice of God (Luke 
xvi. 25), and that such a day is appointed, is 
abundantly evident (Eccl. xi. 9; Matt. xii. 36; 
Acts xvii. 31.; 2 9’hess. i. 7-10; Tlcb, ix. 27; 2 
Bet. ii. 9; iii. 7; 1 John iv. 17). That Jesus 
Christ will officiate as Judge is also axq^arent. 
He is qualified to be judge, for he is God ; and 
he has a right to be judge, for he is man. His* 
own x^eople Avelcome him as judge. Their 
brother in their own nature is to x^ronounce 
their destiny; and they are looking for that 
blessed object of hox^e — viz., the glorious 
a])X3caring of their great God and Saviour 
tiesiis Christ (Matt. xxv. 31, 32; xxvi. 64; 
John V. 22; Acts xvii. 31; Rom. ii. 16; 2 Cor. 
V. 10). That the judgment will bo universal, 
ai)X)ears from l^ccl. xii. 14; .John v. 28, 29; 
Rom. xiv. 10, 11 ; 2 Cor. v. 10 ; Rev. xx. 12, 
13. That its decisions will be final and irre- 
versible, admitting the righteous to the joys of 
Christ’s kingdom, and dooming the wicked to 
outer darkness and eternal despair, ax^i^ears 
from the foregoing scrix^tures, and also from 
Matt. xxv. 14-46 ; 1 Cor. xv. 52-57 ; 1 Tliess. 
iv. 14-17 ; Hcb. vi. 2 ; 2 Bet. iii. 7. This period 
is hidden from man’s knoAvledge, and is known 
only to God. It is, however, the great hox^o 
of the Christian Church. Then the body is 
raised and redemption is comx)leted. “Amen. 
Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 

JULIUS (Acts xxvii. 1) — the captain of the 
Roman guard to whom Eestus, governor of 
Judea, committed Baul, to be conveyed to 
Rome. Julius appears to have had great 
regard for Baul. He suffered him to land at 
Sidon, and to visit his friends there; and in a 
subsequent part of the voyage he oi)XAOsed the 
violence of the soldiers, directed against the 
prisoners generally, in order to save the apostle 
(Acts xxArii. 43). 

JUNIBER (Job XXX. 4)— a well-known tree 
of the cedar family. Probably by the word 
rendered juniper in Job, is intended a species 
i of broom, Avhich is still common in the deserts 
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of Arabia. The Spanish name of this plant, 
rctarm—Q, name introduced by the Moors— is 
evidently the same with the Hebrew noun. 
vethem ; and in 1 Ki. xix. 4, where it is said 
that Elijah lay and slept under a juniper tree, 



the Septuagint retains the Hebrew term, and 
writes it That such substances were 

sometimes used for food is very evident (2 Ki. 
iv. 38. 39; Amos vii. 14). The broom was 
used lor food in periods of scarcity, as the 
passage from Job implies. 

Juniper, Coals of. (See Armour.) 

JUPITER or ZEUS (Acts xiv. 12) — the 
chief of the heathen gods, having i>ower over 
all the rest. The people of Lycaonia, when 
they saw the impotent man at Lystra in- 
stantly healed, were disposed to regard the 
apostles as gods in the likeness of men ; and 
as there was a tradition among them that their 
province was once visited by Jupiter and 
Mercury, they were inclined to regard this 
as a repetition of the favour. So they called 
Barnabus Jupiter^ and Paul (who was the 
chief speaker, and probably of no small elo- 
quence) Mercury. To carry the superstition 
out, the i)riest who was accustomed to sacrifice 
to J upiter, the tutelar deity of the city, whose 
image or temple was before the gates, brought 
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the usual sacrifices, decked out for the altar, 
and would have joined the people in the 
religious worship of the apostles, had they not 
been i)<^rsuaded to desist by their solemn 
warnings. (See Diana.) 

JUSTICE (Ps. Ixxxix. 14) — one of the 
perfections of the Supreme Being, denoting 
the infinite righteousness of his nature, of 
his law, of his government, and of all his 
dQalings and proceedings with his creatures. 
justify; JUSTIFICATION (Job ix. 

20; Rom. iv. 25). These terms involve one of 
the fundamental principles of the Cliristian 
faith. They stand opposite to condemn and 
condemnation. In their evangelical use, they 
denote that act of God’s sovereign grace by 
which he accej^ts and receives those who 
believe in Christ as righteous. When God 
has i)ardoned a sinner, he treats him as right- 
eous, or as if he had never sinned. This is 
called justification. And because there is no 
way of being pardoned, except by believing 
and trusting in the Lord J esus Christ, it is 
called justification hy faith. For His sake, 
such persons are accounted righteous, and will 
not be punished for their sins. Clear views 
on this subject are essential to a right under- 
standing of the gospel method of salvation. 
Luther brought it to view at the Reformation, 
and declared it to be the ‘ ‘ article of a standing 
or falling church.” f^uch a gratuitous justifi- 
cation, or Tightening of a sinner in his relation 
to Gorl, affords at the same time the most 
powerful motive to a holy life. 

The expression, “Wisdom is justified of her 
children” (Matt. xi. ID), is supposed to mean, 
either that the fruits or offspring of wisdom 
justify all her claims, or that the children of 
God are taught and inclined by Divine grace 
to justify all His ways. 

dUTTAH (Josh. XV. 25) — a town in the 
mountainous distri ct of J udah. A village called 
Yutta still remains. “The city of Judah” 
(-TroXt? ’louoa), in the hill country, has been sup- 
posed by some to be this village (Luke i. 39), 
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KAB, or CAB. (See Measures.) 

KABZEEL (Josh. xv. 21), or JEKAB- 
ZEEL (Neh. xi. 25), was a city in the north- 
ern section of the inheritance of Judah, just 
west of the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea. It was the birth-i^lace of Benaiah 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 20). 

KADESH — holy (Num. xiii. 26) — probably 
the same with Kadesh-barnea (Num. xxxiv. 4), 
originally called En-mishpat (Gen. xiv. 7) — 
was a city on the south -eastern margin of the pro- 
mised land, and on the borders of Edom. It 
was a royal city of the Canaanites; and the spies 
were sent there to explore the promised land. 

It has often j^een supposed that there was a 
second Kadesh, a place east of the above, in 
the desert of Zin, from whence messengers 
were sent to ask of the Edomites permission 
to pass through their territory, and from 


whence, too, the Israelites went up on Mount 
Hor to bury Aaron. But all the requisites of 
the history are fully met by supposing only one 
Kadesh, which sometimes means a city, and 
sometimes a region. The tribes were twice at 
this nlace : first, when God sent them back to 
wander forty years; and second, when the 
king of Edom refused them x^^ri^aission to 
march through his territories. 

KADMONITES (Gen. xv. 19)-people of 
the East, much the same as the more modem 
Bene-kedem, “ children of the East.” 

KANAH (J osh. xvi.8) — a river or brook which 
formed the boundary line between Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and falls into the Mediterranean 
a few miles south of Cesarea. It is now called 
Nahr-el-Kasab ; but Robinson identifies it with 
the Nahr-el-Auieh. There was also a town of 
this name in the tribe of Asher. (See Cana.) 
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KEDAB — Ua>ck (Gen. xxv. 13)— a son of 
Ishmael, whose descendants settled in the 
eonthem part of Arabia. Probably Kedar’s 
posterity Were the most numerous and power- 
ful of the family of Ishmael; whence the 
whole of that country is sometimes called 
Kedar (Isa. xxi. 16, 17; lx. 7; Jer. xlix. 28); 
and the Ishmaelites generally are called “the 
men of Kedar.” 

KEDESH (Josh. xx. 7)— called Kadesa by 
Jemsh historians — was situated in Upper 
Galilee, in the tribe of Naphtali. It was the 
residence of Barak, and one of the cities of 
refuge, and is called Kedesh-naphtali (Judg. 
iv. 6), to distinguish it from another place of 
the same name in the tribe of Judah (Josh. 
XV. 23). The village Kades is 4 miles north- 
west of Merom. Another place of the same 
name belonged to Issachar. 

KEDEOk (SeeKiDRON.) 

KEILAH (Josh. xv. 44)— a city in the low 
country of Judah, represented by the ruined 
site of ICela, not far from Hebron. 

KENATH (Num. xxxii. 42)— a city of 
Manasseh, east of J ordan, the supposed ruins 
of which are called Kahuat, It is situated on 
a brook of the same name, and there are 
indications of its having been once a splendid 
city. 

KENITES (Gen. xv. 19) — were apparently 
a clan of Miaia spoken of as dwelling in 
the highlands of Judah, near the Ammonites 
and Moabites (Num. xxiv. 21, 22). In the 
time of Saul, they were found dwelling among 
or near the Am^ekites. J ethro, the father- 
in-law of Moses, was of this nation (Judg. 
i. 16); and for his sake, and because they 
showed kindness to Israel when they came 
out of Egypt, the Kenites were saved from 
the destruction which came upon the Amalek- 
ites (1 Sam. xv. 6). (See Rechabttes.) 

KENIZZITES (Gen. xv. 19; Num. xxxii. 
12) — another tribe of early times, of whom 
nothing definite is known. 

KETURAH— inccrwc. (See Abraham.) 

KEY (Judg. in. 25). The keys of ancient 
times were of very inconvenient size, and 
shaped not unlike a reaping-hook. ’ As they 
were generally of wood, they must have been 
^mewhat bulky, or their strength would be 
insufficient. In more modern times, in trans- 
ferring the government of a city, the keys of 
the gates are delivered as an emblem of autho- 
rity (Rev. iii. 7). 

Travellers among the Moors say that it is 
common to see a man of authority marching 
along with a large brass key on his shoulder. 
One corner of a kerchief is tied to the circular 
part, and hangs down in front ; and by this 
the key is balanced as it rests on the shoulder. 
This fact forcibly illustrates Isa. xxii. 22. 

KID (Judg. xiv. 6) — or the young of the 
goat— was among the luxuries of the ancients 
(Gen. xxvii. 9; xxxviii. 17; Judg. vi. 19; 1 
Sam. xvi. 20), and is yet esteemed a great 
delicacy by eastern nations. Kids were among 
the sacrificial offerings (Num. vii. 11-87). (See 
Goat, Milk.) | 
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KIDRON-^nwddy (1 Ki. ii. 3^— or OED- 
RON (John xviii. 11— a valley which separates 
Jerusalem from the mount of Olives, and 
forms the eastern boundary of the ancient 
and modem city. About nine months in the 
year the channel of this wady is dry. It is on 
an average 9 feet in width. When swollen by 
the rains the current is deep and rapid. The 
evangelist J ohn calls it by a Greek name which 
signifies a winter torrent. It empties into the 
Dead Sea, running to it in a gorge of extra- 
ordinary depth and wildness. 

KINE (Gen. xli. 2) — is used by the sacred 
writers as the plural of cow. The word is 
employed figuratively by the prophet con- 
cerning the Israelites, to describe the feebleness, 
idleness, and luxury which characterized them. 
They were like the fatlings of Bashan, feetUng 
carelessly and securely in rich pastures only to 
prepare them for the slaughter (Ezek. xxxix. 
18). 

KING (Gen. xiv. 18) — the title of a ruler. 
It is applied in Scripture to the chief of a 
tribe, or to the ruler of a single town or city ; 
and, of course, we need not be surprised at the 
number who were often defeated in a single 
campaign (Josh. xii. 24; Judg. i. 7; 1 Ki. xx. 
1, 16). This fact also explains Gen. xxxvi. 
31 and Dent, xxxiii. 5. The title is applied 
to J ehovah and to our blessed Saviour (1 Tim. 
i. 17 ; vi. 15). The ceremony of coronation 
is described, 2 Ki. xi. 12. (See Anoint, Crown, 
Hebrews.) 

KINGDOM (Luke xii. 32). The j^recise 
import of this term can usually be determined 
by its connection. In the New Testament it 
often denotes either the^ spiritual reign of 
Christ over the hearts of individuals, or over 
his church collectively (John xviii. 36). 

Kingdom of God (1 Cor. ^v. 50), Kingdom 
OP Heaven (Matt. iii. 2). These expressive 
and characteristic terms sometimes denote the 
state of glory beyond the grave (2 Pet. i. 11) ; 
more generally they denote the Gospel dis- 
pensation under the government of the Messiah, 
in distinction from the typical kingdom of the 
Jews (Matt. iii. 2; xxi. 43; xxv. 1; Luke x. 
9, 11) ; and sometimes they signify the Gospel 
exerting a reif/ning x)ower over the hearts and 
minds of men (Luke xvii. 21; John iii. 3, 6; 
Rom. xiv. 17). 

KINGS OP Israel and Judah. Moses 
made provision for the establishment of the 
monarchical form of government. But it was 
only toleiatcd— not expressly sanctioned. In 
the sketch which he has given he has carefully 
guarded against the common and universal 
abuses of royal power. The ordinary mani- 
festations of the pomp and pageantry of 
despotic grandeur were expressly and solemnly 
forbidden. The monarch must not be a 
foreigner, who had other blood in his veins or 
spoke another language : he must be one of 
themselves. He was not to be the slave of a 
harem, nor was he to amass gold. He was 
not to surround himself with cavalry, lest ho 
should come into ^)olluting intercourse with 
Egypt — famous for its breeds of horses. And 
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he was to spend his days and nights in studying 
the Divine law (Dent. xvii. 14-20). 

lioyalty so circumscribed and disciplined 
has seldom been seen. Its temptations are too 
powerful for the majority of those who wear a 
crown ; and the kings of Israel fell before the 
dazzling seduction. All the monarchs of the 
ten tribes were apostates from God, and must 
have been t^ants over th6 people ; while only 
a few of the sovereigns of Judah preserved 
their allegiance to heaven, or walked in the 
way of David. The realm was to be presided 
over by an individual who was only God’s 
vicegerent; but the kings forgot this high 
function, and usuriied that power and authority 
which Jehovah claimed as sole and supreme 
Sovereign of the nation. Royalty did not 
correspond with the normal idea of the Theo- 
cracy. God’s selection from time to time of a 
man as his servant and instrument in the 
government of the tribes was more in accord- 
ance with the spirit and principles of the 
Hebrew constitution. So we find that He 
interfered more than once with the natural 
order of succession among the monarchs — 
transferred the crown from Saul to David, 
preferred Solomon to Adonijah, and set apart 
Jehu, the son of Nimshi. 

It was when Samuel’s sons had lost the 
respect of the nation that the people sought 
a king; for they wished one to lead them 
in war. Samuel portrayed before them the 
common forms of Oriental despotism ; but they 
would not hear (I S am. viii. 10). That there 
was impiety, too, in this demand for a change 
of government, is evident from God’s words to 
Samuel, — “For they have not rejected thee, 
but they have rejected me, that I should not 
reira over them ” (I Sam. viii. 7). The mon- 
archical form of government not being the 
original one appointed by God, the nation is 
promised by the prophets the restoration of 
its ancient regime : — “And I will restore thy 
judges as at the first, and thy counsellors as at 
the beginning” (Isa. i. 26). The Hebrew 
kings received a very lowly homage from their 
subjects ; and on being installed, were anointed 
and crowned (Ps. Ixxxix. 20). 

The following is a catalogue of the successive 


kings : — 

Op the whole Nation. 

Saul, 

Reign&l 
40 years. 

David, 

Solomon, 

Behoboam, 

i 1 1 

■.J* 

Of Judah alone. 


Behoboam, 

IG years. 

41 — 

Abi jam, 

Asa, 

Jehoshaphat, 

Jehoram, 

25 — 

4 ~ 

Ahaziah, 

In terregnum, 

1 — 

0 — 

Joash, 

40 — - 

Amaziah, 

U 2 sziah, or Azariah, 

29 ~ 

62 — 

Jotham, 

Ahaz; 

Hessekiah, 

16 — 
16 — 
29 ~ 

Manasseh', 

65 — 
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Amon, 

JoBiab...... 

Jehoahaz, . 
Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiachin, 

Zedekiah, . 
Captivity ^ . . , 


Reigmd 
2 years. 
31 — 

i 4, or 8 
i months, 
11 years, 
j i or 3 
1 months, 
11 years. 


Of Israel alone. 


Jeroboam, 

Nadab, 

Baasha, 

Elah 

Zimri, 

2 — . 

Omri, '. 

22 — 

Ahaziah, 

2 — 

Jehoram, 

Jehu, 

Jehoahaz, 

Joash, or^ 

16 — 

Jehoash, > 

Jeroboam II., 


Zachariah, 

j G m. or 

Shallum, 

Menahom, 

Pekaiah, 

Pekah, 

; (16 years. 

20 — 

Interregnum^ 

Hoshea 

9 — 

Captivity^ 


KINGS, BOOKS OP. This section of Jewish 
history originally formed only one book in the 
sacred writings. The original unity of the 
treatise has an important bearing both upon 
the genuineness ana authenticity of the book; 
and hence it is of some moment to notice that 
Origen, Jerome, and Josephus unite in testify- 
ing that the narrative was not at first separated 
by the present arbitrary division. Still, too 
much dependence cannot be placed upon this 
point, for the Jewish Scriptures were arranged 
in many instances to correspond as nearly as 
possible with the letters of the Hebrew alpha-, 
bet. (See Ps. cxix., designation of its parts.) 
It was customary with the Jews to name the 
sacred books from the word or words with 
which they commenced ; and while this pi^c- 
tice may have given rise to the designation, 
“Kings” (1 Ki. i. 1), it is right to observe 
that the title is well fitted to indicate the 
character of these historic compositions. This 
will be more apparent when it is remembered 
that, in accordance with Oriental custom, and 
especially in the theocratic constitution of the 
Jewish state, the cliaracter and influence of 
the sovereign were not only closely connected 
with aU the internal and external decisions 
and movements of the nation, but also had a 
powerful influence on the character and 
prosperity of the whole community. 

The annals given in these sacred registers 
are necessarily brief; but they extend from 
the close of David’s reign till the common- 
wealth was dissolved— a period of 427 years. 
Solomon’s accession at his father’s death, his 
reign over the entire kingdom, and the separa- 
tion of the ten tribes from Judah and Benjamin 
tmder Rehoboam, are recorded in the early 
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chfmters. Then follow details of the condition 
and movements of the rival kingdoms, till 
Israel was taken captive by the Assyrian 
troops of Shalmanezer; and the history is 
continued and closed by a record of the “acts” 
of Judah and its kings, till the invasion of 
Nebuchadnezzar and the beginning of the 
captivity in Babylon. 

Succinct as is the history contained in these 
books, there are some peculiarities in them 
which should not be overlooked, and from 
which not a little may be learned. There is 
not here a simple biography of the various 
kings that occupied the thrones of Judah and 
Israel, nor is there a mere detail of national 
mcTvementa and events, nor even a tabular 
register of ecclesiastical affairs. The throne, 
the state, and the church are all exhibited in 
their mutual relations and bearings upon each 
other. Kings and people are held up to view 
as existing and acting under the immediate 
government of God ; and hence the character 
of the ruler is always tested by the mode in 
which he adheres to the laws of the Ahnighty, 
and develops the moral excellences of the 
people. The notice of his accession to royal 
office is generally accompanied with an esti- 
mate of his conduct, and the standard to which 
he is likened or contrasted is either the charac- 
ter of David, of his own father, or of J eroboam 
the son of Nebat, “who made Israel to sin.” 
All the political events which are recorded 
are brought forward chiefly to exhibit the 
influence of religion on national prosperity; 
and, in this way, to show how the Divine 
King of Israel observed the conduct of his 
subjects, and rewarded their fidelity, or avenged 
them wickedness with expressions of righteous 
indignation. And the affairs of the church 
are all portrayed with the design of giving 
prominence to the same important truth. 
Idolatry in Israel was treason against their 
king ; religious defection was open revolt ; and 
everv act of overt wickedness was an act of 
rebellion. Hence there is a constant cofnpar- 
ing or contrasting of religious state and feeling 
with those of former times, and especially are 
the oracles of truth continually elevated as the 
perfect standard to which the thoughts and 
actions of all should be ^ conformed. The 
Mosaic promises and warnings are strikingly 
verified m the books of Kings. For this object 
they were written, and to the manifestation of 
this the author has made his whole narrative 
conduce. 

Had the books of Kings been merely an 
ecclesiastical or political record, they would 
have borne an aspect altogether different from 
that in which they now appear. In the one case, 
the acts of the hierarchy, the services of the 
Levites, with their accompaniments of music, 
and other indications of sacred solemnity, 
would have occupied the chief place in the 
narrative, as in Chronicles ; and, on the other 
hand, haa the design been simply political, the 
enacliment of laws, the edicts of kings, the 
movements of the populace, and the commercial 
Qr warlike dealing with other nations, would 
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have appeared pre-eminent throughout the 
record. According as either view had been 
kept prominent, the writer would have called 
attention to the temple or the palace, to the 
high priest or the monarch, the priesthood or 
the court, the altar or the throne, the tithes or 
the taxes, the tribes as they met and wor- 
shipped “within the courts of God’s own 
liouse,” or the various sections of the peoi)le as 
they plied their industrious i^ursuits with eager 
devotedness— some to their farms, and others 
to their merchandise. But the inspired his- 
torian ever kept in view his allegiance to his 
Divine King, was careful still to acknowledge 
the hand of J ehovah and recognize his agency 
in everything, and therefore he continually 
unites the religious and political elements as 
an essential requisite to the history of a theo- 
cracy. Thus the great organ of theocratic 
communication and authority still appears in 
the foreground. The agency, and influence, 
and movements of the ])rophets are detailed 
by the sacred penman with an air of reverence 
which is due only to the ministers or ambas- 
sadors of the great King. The prophets inter- 
fered in the succession of the monarchs; and 
even the division of the kingdom in the days 
of Rehoboam was not completed without their 
instrumentality. In times of degeneracy they 
roused the j)eople to a sense of duty, and often 
withstood the waywardness of the monarch. 
They kept their divine commission before their 
minds, and justly regarded themselves as the 
keepers of Jehovah’s rights; and hence they 
maintained the balance of power in their own 
hands, disposed at times of the royal office, 
and, in cases of sudden emergency, neglected 
usual forms of procedure, assumed an authority 
never possessed by an ordinary subject, exe- 
cuted judgment, and commanded obedience 
with a decision so peremptory and prompt 
that opposition was vain, and frequently im- 
possible. The ijrerogative of their Divine 
King was sacred in their eyes ; and they wei’e 
alike careful to protect it from the usurpation 
of tyrants or the invasion of the democracy; 
and the interests of the people were likewise 
watched over with similar scrupulosity, lest 
any haughty monarch should forget his own 
subordination, and subject “the chosen people,” 
who were destitute of the usual protectives of 
popular rights, to all the evils of despotic 
tyranny. The priesthood was more intimately 
connected with, and especially, in many in- 
stances, more dependent on the crown, and in 
these circumstances it was dutiful in the pro- 
phetic body to maintain its position, and display 
and exert its rightful authority as an embassy 
from the Lord of hosts. 

The interference of the prophets in matters 
of highest moment occupies a prominent ijlace 
in the narrative. Nathan took part in the 
dedication of Solomon to the throne (1 Ki. i. 
45). Aliijah predicted the division of the 
kingdom, and encouraged J eroboam to pursue 
the revolt (1 Kj. xi. 29-40). Shemaian com- 
manded the troops of Rehoboam to separate 
and retire to th^ homes (1 Ki. xii. 21-24). 
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Ahijah foretold the aiiproaching ruin of Jero- 
boam as pointedly as he had done his elevation 
(1 Ki. xiv. 7-16). Baasha, king of Israel, and 
his posterity, were doomed to destruction by 
the words of Jehu the prophet (1 Ki. xvi. 1-4). 
The striking words and cleeds of Elijah make 
lum the object of deepest interest during the 
time of Ahab and Ahaziali ; and in this reign, 
too, is found the prophecy of Micaiah (1 Ki. 
xxii. 8). Elisha occux)ies a peculiar pre- 
eminence during many reigns. Isaiah, ’too, is 
recognized as an instrument of destruction to 
the king of Assyria (2 Ki. xix. 20, &c.), and as 
the prophet .of evil to the house of Hezekiali, 
(2 Ki. XX. 16, &c.) And to these many other 
instances might bo added. The fulfilment of 
I^revious prophecies is also noted with i^eculiar 
care by the sacred historian, prefaced by the 
common expression, “according to the word of 
the Lord” (1 Ki. xii. 15; xv. 29; xvi. 12; 
2 Ki. ix. 36 ; xxiii. 15-18 ; xxiv. 2). 

Much variety of opinion exists with reference 
to the author of these records^ and the period 
of their composition. The treatise is evidently 
a compilation from some more extensive national 
register; but whatever may have been its 
character, the book before us lias all the 
appearance of being the production of one 
writer. There is unity of style throughout; 
and in what may be called the commonplaces 
of the history, there is a uniformity of expression 
(piite inconsistent with a plurahty of authorshii). 
For example: fidelity to Jehovah, allusion to 
Mosaic enactment, the death of a monarch, 
and such like events, are noted by forms of 
sneech which are either similar or pi'ecisely 
identical (comp. 1 Ki. xxii. 43 with 2 Ki. xiv. 
3; 1 Ki. xii. 31 with 2 Ki. xvii. 32, alluding 
to Nura. iii. 10; and 1 Ki. xi. 43 with 2 Ki. 
xiii. 13). Not a few guesses have been hazarded 
with reference to the original documents from 
which the abstract before us was made. The 
inspired historian freipiently refers to the source 
of his information, styling it the books of the 
chronicles of the kings of Judah or Israel. 
These are not the books named Chronicles in 
our collection of sacred writings, hut were in 
all probability public annals of the leading 
events in the national history, which were 
recorded when they took place by the scribes, 
or other state officials. Similar official annals 
seem to have existed in the Persian empire 
(Esth. vi. 1 ; X. 2). 

It appears from 2 Chr. xx. 34 ; 1 Ohr. xxix. 
29, &c., that the seers themselves were at times 
employed in recording the events of their period. 
In accordance with this, there are several 
instances to be met with in the course of the 
narrative which exhibit a fulness and simplicity 
of description that betokens their extraction 
from some document penned by one who 
testified what he had seen and hearil (1 Ki. xx. 
10; 2 Ki. xii. 15; xiv. 8). Even this circum- 
stance is a foundation sufficiently sure on 
which to rest the credibility of the books of 
Kings ; and when to this we add the inspiration 
of him _who comiiilcd the present register — 
inspiration which protei'.ted from error, and 


guided to the selection of those facts which 
were fitted to instruct the Church through 
coming ages— we have abundant reason to r^y 
upon the sacred story as a sure word of testimony. 

Viewing the book, then, as a compilation 
from older documents, there can bo little doubt 
that the writer, who gave the^ narrative its 
present shajie, must have lived in a later age. 
The history concludes with an account of the 
liberation of Jiffioiachim from his Babylonish 
confinement. This event happened about the 
twenty-sixth year after the destruction of 
d erusalem. This guides to the highly probable 
conclusion that the hooks of Kings were 
composed in the reign of Evil-Merodach, the 
son and successor of Nebuchadnezzar. Jewish’ 
tradition ascribes the authorship of the treatise 
to Jeremiah tlie prophet— a supijosition which 
is greatly strengthened by the similarity of 
style and idiom which is traceable between the 
language of the books of Kings and that of 
J everaiah. 

Difficulties of some importance will pressent 
themselves occasionally to the attentive reader, 
especially in connection with ages and dates ; 
but it must be remepibered that the sacred 
text has come to our times only through the 
hands of many transcribers, and that in nothing 
arc mistakes more liable to be committed than 
in the transcription of Hebrew numerals. (Seo 
Chronicles, ) 

KIR (Tsa. xxii. 6 ; Amos ix. 7) — perhaps 
the country north of Media and Assyria, l5dng * 
along the river Cyrus, now Kur, between the 
Black and Caspian seas. Some are inclined to 
identify it with the modem Kurdistan. Thither 
the Damascenes, conquered by Tiglath-pileser, 
were gent into exile (2 Ki. xvi. 9; Amos i. 6). 
The geography, however, is quite uncertain. 

Kir op Moab (Tsa. xv. 1) — the bulwark or 
principal fortress of Moab, called Kir-haresheth 
(Isa. xvi. 7), and Kir-haresh (Isa. xvi. 11), and 
Kir-heres (jer. xlviii. 31). Kerek, or Karak 
(the modern name of the same place), is found 
south of the Dead Sea. Its ruins are still 
discernible. 

KIR JATH, KIRIAH, or KIRJAH, means 
city (Josh, xviii. 28)— thus called also Kir-jath- 
jearim — city of woods — Kirjath-baal, and Baalah 
(Josh. XV. 9, 60; 1 Chr. xiii. 6) — was on or near 
the boundaryline be tween Judah and Benjamin, 
and is therefore mentioned in the above passages 
as a city of both tribes; though in Judg. xviii. 
12, and 2 Sam. vi. 2, it is called “a city of 
Judah.” This was tlie native place of Urijah 
the prophet (Jer. xxvi. 20); and it was here 
that the ark remained many years (1 Sam. vii. 
1, 2 ; 2 Sam. vi. 2). It was also inhabited after 
the exile (Ezra ii. 25). Robinson is disposed to 
identify it with Kuryet-en Enab or Abu-goosh. 

Klli JATH AIM, or KIRI ATHAIM— 
double city (Josh. xiii. 19) — one of the oldest 
towns eastward of Jordan. It was once the 
possession of the Emims, and was then called 
Shaveh (or, “the plain of”) Kiriathaim (Gen, 
xiv. 5) ; and is afterwards spoken of as a city 
of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 23). There was a town of 
this name in Naphtali (1 Chr. vi. 76), 
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KIRJATH-ARBA. (See Hebron.) projection used in architecture for ornament. 

KIRJATH*SEPHER, KIRJATH-SAN- The English word represents two different 
NAH. (See Debib, Town.) Hebrew terms. 

KISHON (Judg. iv, 7, 13) — an “ancient KORAH ^um. xvi. 1) iijas the great- 
river” (Judg. V. 21) rising at the foot of mount grandson of Levi, and cousin of Moses and 
Tabor, and winding south of. that mountain Aaron. Being jealous of the authority of 
through the plain of Jezreel, about 30 miles, Moses and Aaron, he entered into a conspiracy 
to Ptolemais, where it falls into the Mediter- with Dathan, Abiram, and On, to put them 
ranean. The sources of the Kishon have been down ; and, associating with themselves 250 
traced by some to a place named Ras el Kishon ; princes or leading men of the Levites, they 
but there seems no doubt that, at least at certain went to Moses and made known their griev- 
seasons of the year, a stream comes from Tabor, ancc. Moses reasoned with them upon the 
It is caUed “the waters of Megiddo” (Judg. folly and presumption of their complaint. 
V. 19), because Megiddo was built upon its Dathan and Abiram made other charges, and 
margin. It is famous for the battle between refused to respect the authority of Moses. 
Barak and Sisera, and for the destruction of Moses proposed to test the reasonableness of 
Baal’s prophets (1 Ki. xviii. 40b It is called their complaint by reference to God himself ; 
“the nver before Jokneam” (»Josh. xix. 11), and, after separating all the rest of the people 
rand it formed the boundary between Zebulun from them, he said that if Korah and his 
and Issachar. party should die a natural death, then he 

KISS (Gen. xxvii. 26). A kiss was a mode would agree that he was not a true messenger 
of salutation signifying reverence IPs. ii. 12 ; from God ; but if they should be destroyed in 
Prov. xxiv. 26), natural affection (Gen. xxxi. an extraordinary manner, which he particularljr 
65 ; Luke xv. 20), and reli^ous attachment, described, then it should be admitted .that 
The first Christians were enjoined so to use it they tad provoked God. The dreadful event 
(Rom. xvi. 16 ; 1 Thess. v. 26). The eastern showed that the conspirators were in the 
mode of honouring a writing from a sovereign wrong; for they and all that appertained to 
as bv kissing it, and then putting it to the them were swallowed up alive in a moment 
forehead. Kissing the idol was a part of by the earth, which opened to receive them, 
heathen worship; and so God tells the pro- and at the same time a fire was sent and 
phet Elijah of 7,000 who had not kissed consumed the 250 princes, among whom jjro- 
Baal (1 Ki. xix. 18); and when the objects bably was Korah (Num. xvi. 2,35). 
of their idolatrous regard were out of reach, Korah, as a Levite, was jealous of the 
they were accustomed to kiss their hand in family of Araram, of the honour they had 
token of adoration (Job xxxi. 27). The beard attained, and the influence they exercised, 
among friends was sometimes kissed as well The other conspirators belonged to the tribe 
as the mouth. The woman in the Gospels of Reuben, who for various reasons did not 
kissed our Lord’s feet (Luke vii. 38). enjoy the dignity and preference to which, 

The expression in Ps. ii. 12 may refer to a from their primogeniture, they might think 
custom at the coronation of kings. After the themselves entitled. So they conspired to- 
crown had been imposed, and the king had gether; and at last they sank “deep in ruin 
taken his covenants, the nobles pledged their as in guilt.” 

allegiance with the kiss of homage, or, as the KORAHITES, or sons of Korah (1 Chr. ix. 
Jews call it, “the kiss of majesty” (1 Sam. 19-31)— a special family of singers. Twelve 
X. 1). T)salm8 are dedicated to them. 

KITE (Lev. xi. 14), rendered VULTURE KNIEE (Josh. v.2). Such knives were often 
(Job xxviii. 7)— a rapacious bird of the hawk made of flint or some kind of hard stone. Knives 
species, unclean l^y the ceremonial law. But of metal must have also been in use. They 
it cannot be distinctly identified. were used in the ijreparation of sacrifices by the 

KNEAD ING-TROUGHS. (See Bread.) priests. Some seem to have been worn both 
KNOB (Exod. XXV. 31) — a tufted toj) or for fighting and for cutting food at meals. 


L 

LABAN (Gen. xxviii. 2) — the brother of received an intimation from God which changed 
Rebekah, and the father of J acob’s wives, his course, and their differences were amicably 
Rachel and Leah. His conduct towards his adjusted. The interview between them took 
kinsman J acob evinced an avaricious and over- place on what was afterwards known as mount 
bearing disposition.- He grossly deceived Gilead (or Galced, “ the heap of witness ”) — a 
Jacob, and obtained from him fraudulently name derived from the circumstance that a 
seven years’ service, in addition to seven which heap of stones was collected as a monument or 
he had aCTeed to serve that he might obtain witness of their treaty. (See Jacob.) 

Laban’s daughter, Rachel. In other ways he LACHISH (Josh x. 3)— a city of Judah, 
oppressed and abused his nephew, notwith- lying south of Jerusalem, and towards the 
Stemding his faithful and unremitted service, border of Simeon. It was one of the Oanaan- 
until he was compelled to flee. Laban pursued itish cities which was subdued by Joshua, but 
him, doubtless with hostile intentions ; but he it was afterwards rebuilt by Jeroboam (2 Chr. 
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ad. 9), and sustained a siege by the Asssndans 
under Sennacherib. It is supposed to be 
represented by XTm-ldkis, 11 miles south-west 
of Beth-jibrin (2 Ki. xviii. 17; xix. 8; 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 9: Jer. xxxiv. 7). 

LADDER. In Gen. xxviii. 12 it is said 
of Jacob, — ^‘And he dreamed, and behold a 
ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it 
reached to heaven : and behold the angels of 
God ascending and descending on it.” This 
vision was meant to impress on Jacob’s mind 
the great doctrine of God’s minute and uni- 
verse providence, and such an assurance was 
needed by the fugitive. The ladder reached 
from heaven to earth, and connected them, 

• intimating that the world is under the close 
and constant inspection and government of 
God. Angels ascended and descended upon it 
— a symbol of the truth that they are God’s 
ministers among men. “Are they not all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
them who shall he heirs of salvation ? ” (Heb. 
i. 14.) The Lord God himself was on the top 
of the ladder — denoting that, whatever means 
he may employ, himself is still suxireme Ruler 
and Protector. The ladder is also supposed 
by some to represent the humanity of Christ, 
in which meet heaven and earth — God and man. 

LA-HAIROI. (Sec Beek-la-hairoi.) 

LAIwSH, or LESHEM. (See Dan.) 

LAKE (Luke v. 1). The principal lakes 
mentioned in the Bible are — Tiberias or Gen- 
nesaret, the Salt or Dead Sea, and Merom. 
(See these Articles.) The jdace of final 
punisliment is called “the lake of fire” (Rev. 
xix. 20), “the lake which burneth,” &c., (Rev. 

xxi. 8.) (See Hell.) 

LAMB (Exod. xii. 3) — the young of the 
sheep, though the original word means also the 
kid or young of the goat? and by the Jewish 
law it 18 expressly iirovided that the, sacrifice 
at the passover might be a lamb either of the j 
sheep or goat (Exoa xii. 5). ^ Several peculiar j 
enactments are contained in the same law j 
respecting the qualities of the animal (Exod. 

xxii. '30 ; xxiii. 19 ; Lev.'xxii. 27). Six different 
words are rendered lamb in the English 
Version. 

The prophet represents Christ as a “lamb 
led to the slaughter ” (Isa. liii. 7) ; and the 
same figure is employed by John when he 
announced the approach of Jesus to his com- 
panions (John i. 29, 36). It may denote the 
meekness and gentleness of the Messiah’s 
character, but still more expressly it designates 
him as the great sacrifice for sin. Hence the 
frequent allusions to “the Lamb,” “the 
Lamb that was slain,” “the blood of the 
Lamb,” &c., (Rev. v. 6; vii. 9, 14, 17; xii. 11; 
xiv. 1, 4: xvii. 14; xxi. 23-27.) 

LAMEOH. 1. (Gen. v. 25-31) The son of 
Methuselah, and the father of Noah. He 
died about five years before the flood. 

2. (Gen. iv. 18) A descendant of Cain, and 
notorious as the person who introduced poly- 
gamy. The speeim he made to his wives (Gen. 
iv. 23, 24) is supposed to have been designed 
to relieve any apprehension they might have 
2d 


as to his personal safety, as a -descendant of 
the first murderer, who had been accursed. 

The words of Lamech are thus rendered by 
some critics : — 

“And Lamech said unto his wives, 

Adah and Zillah, hear ye my voice ; 

Wives of Lamech, hearken to my speech: 

Have I slain a man, that 1 should be wounded? 

Or a young man, that I should be bruised? 

If Cam should be avenged sevenfold, 

Also Lamech seventy and seven.” 

That is, If God hath guarded Cain, tho mur- 
derer, by a threat of dreadful punishment on 
such as slay him, how much more will he guard 
me, who am innocent of the blood of all men ? 

Others render the fourth and fifth lines thus— 
“ I have slain a man who wounded me ; 

Yea, a young man who smote me; ” 

and suppose that Lamech had slain a man in 
self-defence ; that his wives were alarmed lest 
the kindred of the dec'' ed should seek his 
life; and, to quiet thel sars, he tells them 
tha^ if he who took thv xiie of Cain, a wilful 
murderer, should suffer a sevenfold punish- 
ment, surely he who should kill Lamech, who 
had slain a man in self-defence, should suffer 
seventy -sevenfold punishment. 

Others suppose the song to be suggested ‘by 
the invention of the sword on the part of 
Tubal Cain, his son, as if he saw in it a new 
and powerful means of self-defence. 

This snatch of poetry is the most ancient on 
record, and possesses the vibrating rhythm of 
the Hebrew parallelism. 

LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH. 
THE BOOK OF. The Hebrews were accustomed 
to compose lamentations or mournful songs on 
the occurrence of private and public calamities. 
Such was David’s lament on the death of 
Absalom and Jonathan, The prophet Jere- 
miah thus laments over the ruin of the holy 
city and the temple, the destruction of the 
state, and the calamitous condition and pros- 
pects of his countrymen. In the oririnal 
language, the first four chapters of this book 
are written so that every verse or couplet 
jjegins with a letter of the Hebrew alphabet 
in re^lar order. The first and second chapters 
contain twenty- two verses each, according to 
the letters of the alphabet. In these, and in 
the fourth chapter, the city and church of God 
are presented to us in personified form, and 
their calamities are described in tho most 
pathetic and touching language. The third 
chapter has sixty-six verses, and therefore 
every triplet begins 'vvith a Hebrew letter in 
order. In this cnax^tcr a single J ew speaks in 
the manner of a chorus of his countrymen, as 
in ancient dramatic writings, and describes 
their state and prospects. The fifth chapter 
contains the united pleadings and supplications 
of the whole people. The peculiar mode of 
versification above mentioned was designed, as 
it is supposed, to assist the memory. It seems 
to be the prevailing opinion that this book 
refers to events past, and has not a prophetic 
character. (For a more particular account of 
the style, see Jeremla-H.) 
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LAMP (1 Sam. iii, 3). The Kghts of the 
Bast are of various kmds; not only oil, but 
pitch, naphtha, and wax are used to maintain 
the flame. Sometimes strips of cotton cloth, 
soaked in these combustible substances, supply 
the place of lamps; and in some places it is 
customary to carry a pot of oil in one hand, 
and a lamp full of oily rags in the other. The 
form of Oriental lamps was fanciful and often 
elegant, as appears from the following cuts. 



^ The lamps of the Hebrews, it is. probable, 
like those of Aleppo and Egypt at the present 
day, were suffered to burn aU night ; and this 
occasioned no great expense in a country so 
rich in oil.^ We are told that this was con- 
sidered so indispensable to the comfort of a 
family that the poorest people would rather 
deny themselves food than neglect it. The 
“putting out of the light” denoted the ruin 
and extinction of the family and the desertion 
of the house. This gives force to the words in 
Job xviii. 5, 6; xxi. 17; xxix. 3, — “The light 
of the wicked shall be put out. The light shall 
be dark in his tabemade, and his candle shall 
be put out with him. How oft is the candle 
of the wicked put out?” (Jer. xxv. 10, 11; 
Trov. XX. 20.) Also in Prov. xiii. 9, — “The 
light of the righteous re joiceth: but the lamp 
of the wicked shall be put out;” and of the 
pradent wife, “her candle goeth not out by 
night” (Prov. xxxi. 18). For a description of 
the magnificent lampstand which burned in 
the tabernacle, see Candlestick. 

LANCE, or LANCET. (See Armour.) 

LANDMARK (Prov. xxii. ^8). It was the 
manifest intention of J ehovah, in bringing his 
people into Canaan, to make them a nation of 
agncultunsts. For this purpose every citizen 
had allotted to him a piece of ground, which 
he was to cultivate and leave to his descendants. 
This*he could not entirely alienate ; for even if 
Bold, it returned to" him or his natural heirs at 
the next jubilee. (See J ubilee. ) He also had 
a right to reclaim or redeem land thus sold 
when he was in straitened circumstances, even 
before the jubilee. The importance of pre- 
serving accurately the boundaries of individual 
or family possessions is very obvious; and 
hence the severe penalty threatened for their i 
removal (Deut. xix. 14; xxvii. 17; Prov. 
xxiii. 10). 

Subsequently to the ordinances given by 
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Moses, the land was divided by lot and mea- 
surement among the tribes, families, and in(ff- 
viduals of the nation, imder Joshua. For this 
purpose a cord or measuring line was used 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 65). This measuring line is often 
used in figurative language, when the pro- 
vidential assignment of man’s lot or condition 
is mentioned. “The lines are fallen unto me 
in pleasant places” (Ps. xvi. 6). (See Lines.) 

LANGUAGE (Gen. xi. 1). Adam seems 
to have been endued with the power of speech, 
and furnished with a language at his creation 
which was sufiiciently perfect and compre- 
hensive for all the purposes of his being. He 
was endowed with a stock of vocables— enough 
to express immediate ideas and present wants. 
Man could not invent a language — the gift is 
divine. This primitive tongnie is supposed to 
have been closely allied to the Hebrew, as we 
see from the expressive nature of the names 
given to our first parents in the first chapters 
of Genesis. Such an old and simple tongue 
I appears to have been the language of the whole 
earth for nearly 2.000 years, or until about a 
century after the flood. It was then that the 
tower of Babel was erected ; and, for the pur- 
l^ose of confounding that presumptuous enter- 
luise, God caused a confusion of languages, so 
that the various companies or tribes should be 
incapable of understanding each other, and of 
course incapable of prosecuting their plans. 
(See Babel. ) The builders of the tower wished 
to form a great central monarchy. God’s plan 
was that men should colonize and fill the 
various countries under heaven. No mode 
could be more effectual for the dispersion of 
mankind than the confusion of tongues. It at 
once frustrated their impious designs, and 
caused a division and dispersion of them over 
the face of the earth. The miracle of Pentecost 
is the counterpart of the miracle at Babel. 
At Babel, by the confusion of language, men 
were scattered abroad on the face of the earth; 
at Pentecost the curse was removed, and the 
apostles were enabled to speak in the various 
tongues of the ancient world, and in them to 
preach a Gospel which has for its object to^ 
reunite men into one vast brotherhood. 

Though there are so many tongues in the 
world, comparative grammar has proved, and 
is yet proving, that there are mutual and close 
aflfinities among all the great families of lan- 
guages. The researches of modem philologists 
(after the old dreams and fictions oi etymology 
have passed away) are thus yielding wonderful 
testimony to the unity of our race and to the 
truth of Scripture. 

LANTERNS ( J ohn xviii. 3)— probably some 
kind of covered torch. 

LAODICEA (Rev. i. ll)-a city of Ph^gia, 
upon the river Lycus, in the vaHey of the 
Maeander, near Colosse, and about 40 milea 
east of Ephesus. The curious and magnificent 
ruins of this once proud and fiourismng city 
have been described by various travellers. 

There was a church here to which Paul sent 
affectionate messages. He wished the Oolos- 
sians to send the epistle they had received 
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from him to the Laodiceana (Col. iv. 13-10). 
And it was this church which was so severely 
reproved by Christ. Its temporal wealth was 
the main cause of its spiritual declension (Rev. 



iii. 14-22). Of its rejection and abandonment, 
according to the inspired declaration in these 
jjassages, travellers furnish abundant evidence. 

LAPPETH (Judg. vii. 5). We are told 
that the eastern people are accustomed to take 
up water in the hollow of the hand, and that 
they do it with surprising agility. It is in- 
ferred that when Gideon’s anny came to the 
water side, they drank of it with the hand as 
fast as they could, to bo ready without delay 
to follow Gideon; while the thousands of 
faint-hearted, that were sent away, either 
stooped down to drink, or, at all events, drank 
with so much tardiness and ceremony as to 
show that their hearts were not with Gideon 
in his contemplated enterprise. The 300 
showed themselves men of alacrity and promjjt- 
ness, and therefore fit for the work. 

LAPWING (Lev. xi. 19) — a very beautiful 
bird, unclean by the Levitical law. The lap- 
wing of the Bible is supposed, however, to be 
the hoopoe of modern days. 

LASEA. This town was first identified by 
a yachting party from Glasgow in 1856. It 
lies a few miles to the east of Fair Havens. 

LATCHET. (See Clothes.) 

LATTICE. (See Dwellings.) 

LAUGH, LAUGHTER (Gen. xviii. 13; 
Ps. lix. 8; exxvi. 2). These terms are em- 
ployed by the sacred writers to denote joy, 
insult, mockery, assurance, admiration, &c. 
The meaning can usually be determined by the 
connection. When they are used concerning 
God, as in Prov. i. 26, they signify that he 
despises or pays no regard to the person or 
subject. 

LAVER (Exod. xxx. 18) — a circular vessel 
used in the tabernacle service, and formed of 
the polished brass which served for looking- 
glasses, (Exod. xxxviii. 8), and which was pre- 
sented for the purj)ose by the devout women 
who attended or served at the door of the 
tabernacle. The lavor stood between the altar 
and the tabernacle, a little to the south, and 
the priests washed their hands in it before 
they officiated. The lavor in Solomon’s temple 
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was a ‘‘sea of molten brass,” vast in size, anu 
rested on bases with figures of lions and oxen, 
l^’igures taken from the ceremonial uses of the 
laver are used to represent purity of heart. 
(See Jephthah, Temple.) 

^ LAW (Ps. xix. 7). This word has various 
significations. The psalmist uses it generally 
to denote the whole will of God, which he hall 
published for the government of the world 
and the obedience of its poi)ulation. It is 
applied to the Mosaical institutions in dis- 
tinction from the Gospel (Heb. x. 1-18), and 
sometimes to the ritual portions of it, strictly 
speaking (Eph. ii. 15). It denotes the ten 
commandments given to the Israelites (Exod. 
XX.), confirmed I>y Christ (Matt. v. 17), and 
oiDened and explained in their comprehension 
and spirituality by him and his apostles 
throughout the New Testament (Luke x. 27 ; 
Rom. iii. 20 ; Gal. iii. 10, 13, 19-25). 

The term is also used to signify the five 
books of Moses (Luke xxiv. 27, 44 ; Acts xiii. 
15). This was what was read in the syna- 
gogues; and a copy of it was deposited in the 
side of the ark to preserve it from injury (Deut. 
xxxi. 2G). (See Ark op the Covenant.) 

When it is said of believers that they are 
not under the law, but under grace (Rom. vi. 
14), the meaning is, that they do not depend 
on obedience to the law for justification before 
God, but on the grace of God as revealed in 
the Gosjiel ; yet freed from the law as a cove- 
nant of ^vorks, they are still bound to it as a 
rule of life. The law cannot give life: it 
“ has been found to be unto death. ” It cannot 
justify, for it is “weak through the flesh;” 
yet it is the only paramount rule of duty in all 
its commands and prohibitions. Holiness is 
entire conformity to the law of God. 

The ceremonial or ritual law, which stood in 
meats and drinks and carnal ordinances (Heb. 
ix. 10), was abolished by the introduction of 
the Gospel ; but the law, properly speaking, is 
eternal and unchangeable in its obligations and 
sanctions. God’s will binds the mightiest 
creatures and the most distant worlds. The 
old law w’'as fulfilled, rather than abrogated, by 
the Gospel ; and obedience to it is made by the 
Gospel the only evidence of justifying faith 
(Matt. V. 17, 18; Rom. iii. 28; vi. 15, 16;. 
Jas. ii. 18, 26). 

LAWYERS (Luke vii. 30), or DOCTORS 
OF THE LAW (Luke v. 17), were a class of 
men who devoted themselves to the study and 
interpretation of the Jewish law. They are 
supposed to have been charged with transcrib- 
ing the law, and, in many instances, with the 
decision of miestions arising under it ; whence 
they are called “scribes” (Ezra vii. 6, 11). 
Many of them were members of the sanhedrim. 
Their influence was great, and they are often 
mentioned under the name of scribes, in con- 
nection with the chief priests and elders. 

LAZARUS, in Hebrew, ELEAZ AR— 
heJp, 1. (John xi. 1) A citizen of Bethany, resid- 
ing witk liis two sisters, in whose family Christ 
was a frequent guest. Ho was raised from the 
grave by the power of ii\ ^ight of the 

•iu.; 
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city of J eruflalem, in the presence of the family 
and a number of J ews, after he had been dead 
four days, ^is is one of the moat stupendous 
and^ interesting miracles which our divine 
Saviour wrought, as it proved his complete 
power over death and the grave — a power 
which was afterwards so fully corroborated in 
his own person. So incensed were the Jews 
at this indisputable exhibition of Christ’s 
power, that they sought not only to kill him, 
but Lazarus himself, because, in consequence 
of the miracle, so many believed. 

The history of this transaction, as given us 
by the sacred historian, is intensely interesting. 
On no occasion, perhaps, were the sympathy, 
dignity, and power of Christ in his humilia- 
tion more conspicuous ; and the domestic 
scenes which are connected with the story 
are related with beautiful simplicity. (See 
Martha, Mary.) Lazarus must have been 
no ordinary character, for he specially enjoved 
the friendsnip of Jesus. The Son of God shed 
tears at his tomb, and summoned him back to 
life. 

2. (Luke xvi. 20) In the parable by which 
our Saviour illustrates the retributions of eter- 
nity, one of the parties is named Lazarus. 
This name is still preserved in lazaretto, lazar- 
house ; and in the Italian, lazzaroni, or beggars. 

LEAD (Job xix. 24) — a very heavy metal, 
known to the ancients from a very early period 
(Exod. XV. 10; Num. xxxi. 22; Zech. v. G-8). 
Lead was formerly used in the process of 
refining gold and silver. Hence the figurative 
allusions (Jer. vi. 29, 30; Ezek. xxii. 17-22). 

LEAF (Isa. Ixiv. C). The bright fresh colour 
of the leaf of a tree or plant shows that it is 
richly nourished by a good soil. Hence it is 
emblematical of prosperity. “ His leaf also 
shall not wither” (Ps. i. 3; Jer. xvii. 8; Ezek. 
xlvii, 12). A faded leaf, on the contrary, 
shows the lack of moisture and nourishment, 
and becomes a fit emblem of adversity and 
decay. “Wilt thou break a leaf driven to 
and fro?” (Job xiii. 25.) 

LEAH (Gen. xxix. 16) — the wife of Jacob, 
and eldest daughter of Laban. Jacob desired 
to marry Kachel, Leah’s sister, and served her 
father seven years that he might obtain her as 
his wife. When the period was accomplished, 
Leah was imposed upon him instead of Rachel, 
and he was corbelled to serve seven years 
longer for her. From the peculiar nature of 
the marriage ceremonial in the East— the bride 
being introduced veiled to the husband, &c. — 
such a deception was the more easily practised. 
Leah was honoured with a numerous family. 
(See Jacob, Joseph.) 

leasing (Ps. iv. 2)— lies or falsehoods. 

LEATHER. (See Bottle, Clothes.) 

LEAVEN (Exod. xiL 15)— ferment mixed 
with dough to make it light; or a piece of 
dough or bread thus mixed, and used to lighten 
a Uu^er mass. It makes a thorough change in 
the whole j and hence the force of the parable 
(Matt. xiii. 33), by which the silent influence 
of the Gospel on the heart of man is beautifully 
illustrated. And so also it figuratively denotes 
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the influence of false and corrupt doctrines 
(Matt. xvi. 6), as well as the evil passions of 
the depraved and unregenerate heart (1 Cor. v. 
7, 8). The disuse of it on certain occasions 
was an important part of the Jewish ritual 
(Exod. xii. 15, 19). The Hebrews, on leaving 
Egypt, were required to do so in haste; so 
they had no time to prepare leavened bread. 
Its use was therefore a symbol of haste to them 
(Exod. xii. 9). 

Dough kept until it is grown sour is used in 
eastern countries as a ferment for fresh 
dough. The Germans call leaven sauertcip, 
“sour-dough,” in unison with the meaning 
of the Hebrew term ; and in wine countries 
the lees of wine are used as we use yeast. 

LEBANON — white (Isa. xxxiii. 9) — a 
celebrated range of mountains in Syria, north 
of Palestine, running north-east and south- 
west, in two parallel chains, in crescent form, 
and pursuing nearly the course of the shore of 
the Mediterranean. The south-eastern chain 
is called Anti-Libanus, “ opposite to Libanus,” 
or Lebanon proper. jBetween these ranges is 
Coele-Syria, or “the valley of Lebanon” 
(Josh. xi. 17). One of his great heights was 
called Hermon (Dent. iii. 9), Sion (Deut. iv. 
48), and Amana (Song, iv. 8). (See Hermon.) 
Its summits, from 6,000 to 8,000 feet high, and 
ravines, are covered with snow during the year, 
and its rock is a white limestone, from which 
issue pure, limpid streams (Jer. xviii. 14). It 
is described by travellers as a multitude of 
mountains, separatcfl by deep ravines, and 
covered jiretty thickly with pine and fruit trees, 
although not so densely as the forests of 
America. Its ascent is steep and rocky. Its 
cedars are now found principally at the foot of 
one mountain, covering a space three-fourths 
of a mile in circumference, and amount to 
nearly 400; some of them 40 feet round, 
and nearly 100 in height. The balsamic odour 
of these cedars is alluded to (Hos. xiv. 6; Song, 
iv. 11); and so many of them were used in 
building Solomon’s palace as to give it the 
name mentioned, 1 Ki. vii. 2; x. 17. The 
same timber was used for shipbuilding (Ezek. 
xxvii. 5). (See Cedar.) The few cedars tha’t 
remain may be called “ the glory of Lebanon.” 
Their fine shade, conical form, beautiful sym- 
metry, and lofty height, fully justify the 
figurative language of the Bible (Ps. Ixxx. 10 ; 
Amos ii. 9). After the hot months have ijassed, 
snow is found 2 feet deep on some parts. 

A traveller thus describes the mountain and 
its scenery: — “The highest elevation of the 
mountains of Lebanon is to the south-east of 
Triiioli, and their summits, capped with clouds 
and covered with snow, are discerned at the 
distance of 30 leagues. The Orontea, which 
flows from the mountainB of Damascus, and 
loses itself below Antioch ; the Kasmai, which 
from the north of Balbeck takes its course 
towards Tyre; the Jordan, which sends its 
waters towards the south, — all prove the 
altitude of the remon from which they derive 
their source. Lebanon, which gives its name 
to the e:j^teii8ive range of th^ Ke^ru^n, and the 
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country of the DruTses, presents to the traveller 
the spectacle of its majestic mountains. At 
every step he meets with scenes in which 
nature displays beauty or grandeur, sometimes 
romantic wildness, but always variety. When 
he lands on the coast of Syria, the loftiness 
and steep ascent of this magnificent rampart, 
vrhich^ seems to enclose the country, the 
gigantic masses which shoot into the clouds, 
inspire astonishment and reverence. Should he 
climb these summits which bounded his view, 
and ascend the highest point of Lebanon — the 
Saiinin — the immensity of space which he 
discovers becomes a fresn subject of admiration. 
On every side he beholds a horizon without 
bounds; while in clear weather the sight is 
lost over the desert which extends to the 
Persian Gulf, and over the sea W'hich washes 
the coasts of Europe; tlie mind seems to 
embrace the world. A different temperature 
prevails in different parts of the mountain. 
Hence the expression of the Arabian poets, 
tliat ‘ the Sannin bears winter on his head, 
spring upon his shoulders, ami autumn in his 
bosom, wliile summer lies sleeping at his feet.’ ” 
This descrijition of the mountains of J^e- 
banon enables us to iJcrceive the reason why 
mention is so often made of them in the writings 
of the prophets. Lebanon and Carmel, being 
tlie most remarkable among the mountains of 
Palestine, are frerpiently celebrated in the 
sacred poetry. The one was remarkable as 
well for its height as for its magnitude, and 
the abundance of the cedars which adorned its 
summit, exhibiting a striking and substantial 
appearance of strength and majesty : the other 
was rich and fruitful, abounding with vines, 


olives, and delicious fruits, in a most flourish- 
ing state both by nature and cultivation, ana 
displaying a delightful appearance of fertility, 
beauty, and grace. The different form ainl 
aspect of these two mountains are most accu- 
rately defined by Solomon, when he com- 
ares manly digniity to Lebanon, and the 
eauty and delicacy of the female to Carmel 
Song, V. 15; vii. 5). Each of them suggests a 
different general image, which the Hebrew 
poets adopt for different purposes, expressing 
that by a metaphor which more timid writers 
would delineate by a direct comparison. Thus 
Lebanon is used, oy a very bold figure, for the 
whole people of the J ews, or for the state f)f 
the church (Isa. xxxv. 2; Hos. xiv. 5), for 
Jerusalem (Isa. xxxvii. 24; Jer. xxii. (J, 2J), 
for the temple (Zech, xi. 1), for the king of 
Assyria (Isa. x. 34), — for whatever, in a w’ord, 
is remarkable, august, and sublime (Isa. lx, 
13; Ezek. xxxi. 3-8, 15, 16). Hence, too, 
whatever possesses much fertility, wealth, or 
beauty, is called Carmel (Isa. xxxv. 2; Jer. 
xlvi. 18; Mic. vii. 14). 

Its population consists of Syrian and Armen- 
ian Catholics, .Greeks, and Greek Catholics, 
Druses, and IVIaronites. The wine of Lebajn)u 
(Hos. xiv. 7) is still celebrated. ^ Its liir is 
pure, and its prospects are enchanting. Some 
of Isaiah’s most elegant imagery is derivc‘d 
from this mountain and its magnificent scenery. 
Moses mentions (Dent. iii. 25-27), as a reason 
for wishing to go over Jordan, his desire to see 
this delightful region, “ that goodly mountain^ 
and Lebanon,” on the other side. 

LEBBEUS. (SeeJuDE.1 
LEEK {Num. xi, 5) — a bullx)ua vecre table 
405 



like the onion, a particniar -'iiecies of which 
has been cultivated in Egypt from a very early 
period. In the passage cited it is supposed 
that lettuce, salads, or savoury herbs generally, 
may be intended ; and perhaps with more pro- 
bability, and in accordance with its common 
meaning, the word may denote a species of 
grass peculiar to Egvpt, and used as human 
food. Schubart speaks of clover, whose young 
shoots and leaves ne saw eaten in many ways 
by the Egyptians. Mayer also speaks of piles 
of grass being greedily devoured by the Eg 3 rj)- 
tians, both master and servants ; and he adds, 
*‘Iwas afterwards, when hungry, in a situa- 
tion to lay myself on the field where it grows 
and graze witn pleasure.” Sonnini says, But 
that wiiich will appear very extraordinary is, 
that in this singularly fertile country the 
Egyptians themselves eat the fenu-grec so 
much that it can properly be called the food of 
wen. In the month of November, they cry, 

* Green helbeh for sale,’ in the streets of the 
towns. It is tied u^d in large bunches, which 
the inhabitants eagerly purchase at a low 
price, and which they eat with an incredible 
greediness, without any species of seasoning. 
They i^retend that this singular diet is an 
excellent stomachic, a specific against worms 
and dysentery — in fine, a preservative against 
a great number of maladies. Finally, the 
Egyptians regard this i^lant as endowed with 
80 many good qualities that it is, in their 
estimation, a true panacea.” Such in all like- 
lihood is the plant referred to in the text 
quoted at the commencement of the article. 
The original word in the old Testament is 
twelve times rendered grass, once herb, and 
signifies green.'''* 

LEES (Isa. XXV. 6). The word is akin to 
the French lie, and the English ley, having a 
similar signification. It denotes what lies at 
the bottom of any vessel which has been filled 
with an impure fluid; and in the text it means 
the dregs of wine settled^ to the bottom. 
Hence the expression, “ wine on the lees,” 
denotes old and pure wine. The lees are the 
refuse of the wine, which, when it is poured 
into a jar, either sink down at first, or rising 
to the top and forming a scum, at length break, 
descend, and become a sediment, which pre- 
serves the wine in its flavour, freshness, and 
strength. Thus Jeremiah says, “Moab hath 
been at ease from his youth, and he hath settled 
on his lees, and hath not been emptied from 
vessel to vessel, neither hath he gone into cap- 
tivity: therefore his taste remained in him, 
and nis scent is not changed ” ( J er. xlviii. 11). 
In this ijassage, taste and scent unaltered are 
predicted of wine settled on the lees. So well 
was this understood that the term “lees” be- 
came a brief and expressive idiom for best, 
richest, and oldest wines. Analogous exi)i-es- 
sions are yet used in some wine countries. 
But such wine needed to be strained ere it 
could be drui;ik, and so the prophet adds, that 
it is “well refined.” The fact of its having 
been on the lees rendered clarification neces- 
sary. The psalmist, in Ps. Ixxv. 8, represents 
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the wicked as drinking the very lees of a cup 
full of mixtures. Wine is apt to turn muddy 
on the lees, or it might become curdy and 
turbid if not jjroperly attended to ; and so the 
phrase became a figure of stupidity— settled or 
thickened upon the lees. Tne pnrase occurs 
in Zeph. i. 1*2, to denote stolid indifference 
and worldly-mindedness. The clause, there- 
fore, quoted from Isaiah, rei^resents the best 
wine which the Judean vintage could afford. 
The drink to be presented was wine off the 
lees. The vine was regarded as God’s best 
gift, and its finest produce in its state of high- 
est preparation is selected as a symbol of the 
choice blessings of the Gospel. The ordinary 
mode of accounting for this idiom, or how the 
term shemarim came to signify lees, has been 
to regard it as the i:)articij)le of shamar — to 
preserve — ^lees being 2 ) reservers of wine. Others 
suppose the word to be of another family, and 
to denote what is drawn or heaped together, 
like the sediment which is deposited during 
fermentation. The term is yet found in 
the Coptic, where it signifies fermentation , — 
dregs of wine being used often to induce fer- 
mentation. Thus Hefen, in German, signifies 
both lees and barm or yeast. 

LEGION (Matt. xxvi. 53) —a band of soldiers 
in the Roman army consisting of from 6,000 to 
7,000 men ; the original number was 6,200 foot 
and 730 horse. In this passage, and also in 
Mark v. 9, 15, it means a large but indefinite 
number. (See Army.) 

LEHABIM. (See Lybia.) 

LENTILES (2 Sam. xxiii. 11) — a species 
of imlse not unlike the pea in its general 
api^earance. It is still a coirimon article of 
food in Egypt, being dressed like beans, or 
stewed with oil and garlic, and forming what 
is called “red pottage” (Gen. xxv. 29, 30). 
Probably they grew wild, and were found in 
fields of grain (comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 11 with 
1 Chr. xi. 13). 

LEOPARD (Isa. xi. 6) — an animal of the 
cat tribe, which, it is suj)posed, abounded in 
the countries of the Bible, from the fact that 



it is so often mentioned by the sacred writers. 
The Hebrew name is “Nimrah” (Num. xxxii. 
3). “ Beth-nimrah ” (Num. xxxii. 36) means 
“ the house of the leopards ; ” and in Song iv. 8 
are mentioned the “mountains of the leopards.” 
Allusions to the leopard’s character and habits 
are often made in the Bible, especially by the 
proi)hets ; its manner (ff watching for its prey 
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(Jer. V. 6 ; Hos. xiii. 7), its flectness (Hab. i. 
8), its fierceness and cruelty (Isa. xi. 6); and 
in Dan. vii. 6 it is made the emblem of a great 
power. 

LEPER, LEPROSY (Lev. xiii. 42, 46). 
The leprosy is a loathsome disease. It is 
called distinctively “the stroke or wound of 
the Lord.” In more modem instances it com- 
mences internally, and often lies concealed for 
years, or is secretly spreading before there is 
any outward indication of it ; and after it 
breaks out, the sufferer often lingers for years 
before it reaches a crisis, and then years some- 
times elapse before the leper is released by 
death. The bones and the marrow are per- 
vaded with the disease, so that the joints of 
the hands and feet lose their power, the limbs 
of the body fall together, and the whole system 
assumes a most deformed and loathsome ap- 
l)earance. The progress and effects of the 
disease are sui)posed to be described in Job ii. 
7, 8,’ 12; vi. 2; vii. 3-5; xix. 14-21. 

There were various kinds of leprosy, many 
of a less terrible character than that referred 
to, and those more lenient forms are the kinds 
apparently referred to in Scripture; but in 
whatever form it appeared, it was regarded as 
a judgment from the hand of God. We Imow 
it was frequently employed for this purpose, 
as in /the cases of Miriam (Num. xii. 10), 
Gehazi (2 Ki. v. 27), and IJzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 
16-23) ; but whether it ordinarily differed from 
other diseases and calamities in this respect we 
have reason to doubt. The leper went about in 
mourning, as if he was mourning his own death. 

Although the laws respecting this disease 
which we find in the Mosaic code are exceed- 
ingly rigid, it is by no means clear that the 
leprosy was contagious. The horror and dis- 
gust which were felt towards a disease so foul 
and loathsome might be a sufficient cause for 
such severe enactments. It was the scourge 
of the Hebrew race ; and there seems to have 
been a proneness among them to such cutaneous 
disorders. Moses, therefore, minutely describes 
the appearance of this malady, and gives clear 
and forcible rules to govern the medical treat- 
ment of it. Eat and blood, and other articles 
of diet which excite or ag^avate constitutional 
tendencies to diseases of the skin, were strictly 
forbidden to the Jews. 

AVith respect to the “ leprosy of houses ” and 
“clothes” (Lev. xiv. 65), some have supposed 
that the exjpression was only analogical — the 
spots and disfigurations which appeared upon 
the walls and articles of clothing resembling 
the leprous marks — a species of mould or mil- 
dew, a kind of saline efflorescence seen often 
in tenements of mud or aliuninous earth, indi- 
cating a great degree of dampness, corrupting 
the air, injurious to health, an(i often the 
occasion and precursor of fatal diseases. Some 
suppose leprosy in clothes to be a spot occa- 
sioned by dead wool having been woven into 
the texture. 

. LESBOS. (See Mitylene.) 

LESHEM. (See Dan.) 

LETTERS (2 Sam. xL 14). 1. Learning or 
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literature — as when the Jews exclaimed con- 
cerning Christ. “And the Jews marvelled, 
saying. How knoweth this man letters, having 
never learned?” fJohn vii. 1,6.) 2. Letters of 
the alphabet. “ And a superscription also was 
written over him in letters of Greek, and 
Latin, and Hebrew” (Luke xxiii. 38). 3. 

Epistles. The letters mentioned by the sacred 
writers were in the form of rolls , not unlike 
those of the present day. Niebuhr tells us 
that the Arabs roll up their letters, and then 
flatten them to the breadth of an inch, and 
paste UX3 the end of them, instead of sealing 
them: and the Persians, we know, make uj) 
their letters in the form of rolls about 6 inches 
long, and paste a bit of paper around it with 
gum, and seal it with an impression of ink. 
When sent to inferiors, they were often sent 
open (Neh. vi. 5) ; but when sent to equals or 
superiors, they were enclosed in a purse or bag. 
(See Seal.) Letters were sent of old by 
couriers, by posts, and sometimes by friends. 

LEVI (Gen. xxix. 34) — third son of Jacob 
and Leah. He was concerned in a bloody 
affair with the Shechemites, which occasioned 
the denunciatory and prophetic language of 
his father respecting him (Gen. xlix. 5-7), and 
which was fully verified in the history of his 
posterity. The opposition of his descendants 
to the idol worship which was iDractised by 
others was the occasion of the mitigation of 
their curse (Exod. xxxii. 26-29; Dent. xxxiiL 
9). His descendants are called Levites. (See 
Levite^ Matthew.) 

LEVIATHAN (Job xli. l)-the Hebrew 
name of an animal minutely described in this 
chapter of Job, but not known to modem • 
naturalists. The description answers most 
nearly to the crocodile. Probably he was the 



monster of the sea, as behemoth, described in 
the x^receding chai)ter, was the monster of the 
land, 

'I''he crocodile is an inhabitant of the Nile 
and other Asiatic and African rivers, of eiioi- 
mous voracity and strength, as well as fleetness 
in swimming. It has, proportionally, tho 
largest mouth of all monsters whatever ; moves 
both its jaws equally, the upper of which has 
not less than forty, and the lower than thirty- 
eight sharp, but strong and m^sy teeth ; and 
is furnishecl with a coat of mail so scaly and 
callous as to resist the force of a musket ball 
in every part, except under the belly. Indeed, 
to this animal the general character of the 
leviathan seems so well to apply, that it is 
unnecessary to seek further.— See The Book of 
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Jb6 literally translated, &c., by J. M. Gk>od, 
p. 479. . 

The description in Job is truly graphic. 
The wildness, recklessness, power, courage, 
form, strength, and defences of the animal are 
described with poetic ‘vigour, freshness, and 

truth. 

The leviathan is figuratively mentioned as 
an emblem of strength and destructivpess, 
especially as personifying the power or king of 
as in JPs. Ixxiv. 14 ; Isa. xxvii. 1. 

LEVITES (Exod. iv. 14). All the descen- 
dants of Levi may be comprised under this 
name, but chiefly tnose who were employed in 
the lower services of the temple, by which they 
were distinguished from the priests, who were 
of the race of Levi by Aaron, and were con- 
secrated to higher offices. The Levites were 
the descendants of Levi by Gershom, Kohath, 
and Merari, excepting only the family of 
Aaron; for the children of Moses had no part 
in the priesthood, and were only common 
Levites. God chose the Levites instead of the 
first-bom of all Israel for the service of his 
tabernacle and temple, (Num. iii. 6, &c.) They 
assisted the priests in the ministrations of the 
temple, and sung and played on instruments 
in the daily services, «c. They studied the 
law, and were the ordinary judges of the 
country, but subordinate to the priests. God 
provided for the subsistence of the Levites by 
givings to them the tenth of com, fruit, and 
cattle ; but they paid to the priests the tenth 
of all they received ; and as the Levites pos- 
sessed no estates in land, the tithes which the 
priests thus received from them were con- 
sidered as the first-fruits which they were to 
•offer to the Lord (Niun. xviii. 21-24). The 
Levites had a right to about a twelfth of the 
soil ; and the tithe they received was, in the 
largest proportion of it, but a rent for their 
lands which were held by the other tribes. 
Not more than a fifth of the tithe did they get 
for religious service. 

God assigned for the habitation of the Levites 
forty-eight cities, with fields, pastures, and 
gardens, (Num. xxxv.) Of these, thirteen 
were given to the priests, six of which were 
cities of refuge, (Josh. xx. 7-9; xxi. 19, &c.) 
While the Levites were actually employed in 
the temple they were supported out of the 
provisions kept in store there, and out of the 
daily offerings (Deut. xii. 18, 19; xviii. 6-8). 

The Levites were divided into different 
classes— the Gershomites, Kohathites, Merar- 
ites, and the Aaronites, or priests — to each of 
which were assigned specified duties, (Num. 
iii. 14, &c.) They were not to enter upon their 
service at the tabernacle till they were twenty- 
five years of age (Num. viii. 24) ; but David 
fi^ed the time of service at twenty years. The 
priests and Levites waited by turns weekly in 
the temple (1 Chr. xxiii. 24; 2 Chr. xxiii 4-8; 
xxxi. 17 ; Ezra iii. 8). 

There is much of deep interest in the history, 
office, &c., of this order of Jewish ecclesiastics. 
Thf^r were the body-guard of the Divine King, 
H kmd of literary aristocracy as well as the 
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dispensers of justice, and at the same time fl 
public board of health. (See Priest.) 

LEVITICUS, BOOK OP, the third book, of 
the Bible, was written by Moses, and contains 
twenty-seven chapters, divided into four prin- 
cipal sections ; — (1.) The laws concerning sacri- 
fices : (2. ) The consecration of the high priests ; 
(3.)^ Purification, &c. ; (4.) Sacred festivals. 
It is called Leviticus, because the Levites 
were the divinely-appointed ministers by whom 
these sacred services were in part conducted. 

The laws contained in Leviticus are very 
minute and multifarious. The kinds of victims 
— their age, size, and perfection, the mode of 
their 'death, with the accompanying meat 
offering, whether in the “oven,” the “pan,” 
or the “ frying-pan ” — are all patiently and pre- 
cisely described. We have the burnt offering 
and its solemnities; the peace offering, with 
its grateful ceremonies; and the sin offering 
and trespass offering, with the mode of their 
oblation, and the kind of guilt for which they 
made atonement. Again and again is there a 
peculiar sacredness attached to blood, for it is 
the life ; and the life or blood of the victim was 
presented in room of that of the offender. The 
eighth and ninth chapters record the consecra- 
tion of Aaron, and his first access to the altar 
honoured by the descent of fire from God on • 
the victim he had immolated. The tenth 
chapter tells the fate of his unhappy sons, 
Nadab and Abihu. 

The fullness and minuteness of these cere- 
monial regulations were evidently intended to 
exclude^ all apology for any human additions 
to the ritual. It was perfect as it came from 
God, and all innovation was both unwarranted 
and unnecessary. The Hebrews were prone 
to idolatry ; but the very circumstantial laws 
of their religion left them no room for ratify- 
ing a vain and idle desire to intermeddle with 
God’s worship. The whole ritual, too, was 
typical — it taught present truths and revealed 
future facts. It carried the hope of the Church 
forward to the time when uod’s own Son 
should offer the great oblation — a perfect holo- 
caust— a successful peace offering — a sacrifice 
by which sin shoula be expiated, and guilty 
man be reconciled and saved. The various 
qualifications and offices of the priest, the 
nature of the victim, and the adaptations of 
the altar, prefigured the perfection and sub- 
stitution of Him who “through the Eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to God. ” 

Leviticus contains also many of the laws by 
which the civil department of the government 
was to be administered. All its political 
statutes are wise and good, and adapted to the 
people who were to be governed by them. 
Many of them refer to diet, that the nation 
might learn self-respect and acquire physical 
health ; and many of them are necessary sani- 
tary enactments, indispensable in a crowded 
camp, and not to be forgotten even after the 
people had been settled in Canaan. Many 
sins are prohibited which seem to have been 
common among neighbouring nations. The 
law of chastity is minutely guarded; the dia- 
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eftse of leprosy is strictly watched; «tnd the 
inheritance of property, which so often gives 
rise to fierce dispute, is carefully and justly laid 
down. Had these statutes been obeyed*, how 
happy and prosperous would the nation have 
been — possessed of God^s favour, and unhurt 
and unthreatened by surrounding kingdoms ! 

The book contains the history of a month — 
the first month of the second year of the wan- 
dering. Leviticus has a full and appropriate 
commentary on its ritual in the epistle to the 
Hebrews ; and, as an old father has remarked, 
“almost all its syllables breathe a spiritual 
sacrament.” 


LEWDNESS (Acts xviii. 14). This word 
is not used here in its present common accepta- 
tion, but’ rather denotes the daring, flagrant 
offence of one who is skilled in deeds of iniquity, 
or of an old offender. 

LIBERTINES (Acts vi. 9)— a Jewish party; 
but whether composed of such as were pro- 
selytes or free citizens of Rome, or cjdled 
libertines from some circumstance in their 
history and civil relations, or from the town or 
province which they inhabited, is uncertain. 
They had a place of worship at Jerusalem for 
the accommodation of* those of their sect who 
might be dwelling in the city. (See Alex- 
andrians.) 

LIBNAH (Josh. xxi. 13) — a city in the 
south-western part of Judah (Josh. xv. 42) 
assigned to the priests, and a city of refuge 
(1 Chr. •vi. 57). Its inhabitants revolted from 
Joram (2 Ki. -vin. 22), and were defeated by 
the Assyrians (2 Ki. xix. 8). Another Libnah 
was situated near mount Sinai (Num. xxxiii. 
20) ; and a third in the country of Asher (Josh, 
xix. 26), called thero “Shihor-libnath,” It 
has not been distinctly identified. 

LIBYA. (SeeLYBiA.) 

LICE (Exod. viii. 16). The third plague of 
the Egyptians was the turning of the dust of 
the land into lice ; and when it is considered 
how universally the Egyptians abhoiTcd ver- 
min, and especially how strongly their contact 
was deprecated by the priests, the affliction 
will appear the more severe. 

The Jewish commentators, and most of the 
Christians, render the original word by this 
term ; and learned biblical critics have ex- 
hausted their ingenuity to iirove that this is 
the correct interpretation. The Septuagint 
translators, however, were in favour of gnats, 
as the animal designated by Moses among the 
plagues of Egypt; and Jerome follows them 
in both passages where the word is used. 
Several weighty, if not conclusive, objections 
are made^ to this rendering: as, (1.) These 
insects originated, not from -the water, as do 
gnats or mosquitoes, but from the dust. (2.) 
They were on both men and cattle ; but gnats 
do not take up Jheir residence on any animal. 
(3.) The Hebrew word signifies to be fixed or 
fi/rm, which does not agree to gnats, which are 
ever on the wing. (4.) Arid, finally, the 
plague of flies came afterwards, in which 
gnats would be included. Others, however, 
dissent from both these opinions, and are 
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disposed to think the tick is the animal hei^ 
signified, which sticks its* claws into man and 
beast so fast that it never lets go its grasp 
but by leaving them in the flesh. 

LIEUTENANTS (Ezra viii 36)— a general 
nam.e for deputies. 

LIGHT (Gen, i. 2-4) — the element by means 
of which objects and their shape, size, and 
colour are discerned. Its motion is extremely 
quick, and is estimated to be about 10, 090,000 
of miles in a minute. 

Whether light really emanates from the sun, 
or whether it is a fluid universally diffused 
through the universe, which the sun causes to 
radiate or to exercise a vibratory motiom is 
not agreed. Light was created oft the first 
day, although the celestial luminaries did not 
appear until the fourth. There is etrery reason 
to suppose that the sun was created as early 
as any i)a.rt of the planetary system, and the 
work of the fourth day was not the creation of 
the heavenly orbs, but the making of them to 
be light-bearers or luminaries. Light is an 
emblem much used in the language of Scrip- 
ture. Christ is often called a light, and God 
is said to dwell in light which no man can 
apjiroach ; yea, “God is light, and in him is 
no darkness at all” (1 John i. 5). It is 
constantly used as the emblem of knowledge, 
purity, and joy. The holy lives of Christians 
are also represented by light, as they are 
so pure in their actions and transparent in 
their candour, and as they reflect the light 
they enjoy themselves on the spiritual gloom 
which is round about them. The following 
references show a variety of figurative uses of 
the word : — Ps. iv. 6 ; xxvii. 1 ; Prov. iv. 18 ; 
Eccl. xL 7; Isa. ii. 5; x. 17; Hos. vi. 5; 
Math iv. 16 : v. 16 ; Eph. v. 8 ; Col. i. 12. 

LIGHTNING (2 Sam. xxii. 15). The 
terrors of the divine wrath are often repre- 
sented by thunder and lightning ; and thunder, 
on account of its awful impression on the 
minds of mortals, is often spoken of in ^Scrip- 
ture as the voice of the Lord (Job xxviii. 26 ; 
xxxvii. 4, 5 ; xxxviii. 25 ; xl. 9). 

LIGN- ALOES. (See Aloes.) 

LIGURE (Exod. xxviii. 19). Tliis was one 
of the precious stones in the breastplate of the 
Jewish priests. It is said to have resembled 
the carbuncle, and to have been of a bright 
sparkling colour; but it is not among any 
class of gems known in modem science, unless 
it be tourmaline, 

LILY (Matt. vi. 28)— a lovely flower, of a 
great variety of S2)ecies, the most beautiful of 
which are found in eastern countries, and are 
often mentioned by travellers. Their gorgeous 
appearance is alluded to in the passage above 
cited, as is also the fact that their dry stalks 
were used as fuel. 

Speaking of our Lord’s allusion in ’this 
passage, the famous botanist, Sir J. E, Smith, 
says: “It is natural to presume, the divine 
Teacher, according to his usual custom, called 
the attention of his hearers to some object at 
hand ; and as the fields of the "Levant are 
overrun with the AmaryUis Lutea, whose golden 
409 
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liliaceous flowers in autumn afford one of* the 
most brilliant and gorgeous objects in nature, 
the expression of ‘ Solomon in all his glory not 
being arrayed like one of these ’ is peculiarly 
appropriate. I consider the feeling with which 
this was expressed as the highest honour ever 
done to the study of plants; and if my 
botanical conjecture be right, we leam a 
chronological fact respecting the season of the 
year when the Sermon on the Mount was 
delivered.” But the term may include various 
8i)ecie8 of flowers. 

In Song ii. 1, allusion is probably made to 
some species of the lily that grew spon- 
taneously in the fields, and was seldom admired, 
because seldom noticed; and in Song v. 13, 
reference is supposed to be had to the Persian 
lily, within w^hose flower-cup is found ^ a 
collection of fluid not unlike myrrh. The lily 
afforded a pattern for much of the ornamental 
work of the temple, (1 Ki. vii. ; 2 Chr. iv.) 

LIME {Isa. xxxiii. 12) — a well known sub- 
stance, obtained by burning limestone, bones, 
shells, &c. , and used for jilaster or the cement 
of brick- work, &c. It is inferred from the 
above passage, and from Amos ii. 1, that the 
modern mode of manufacturing this article 
was known to the ancients. Untempered 
mortar is that which is so imperfectly or 
unskilfully mixed that it cannot be worked 
(Ezek. xiii. 10, 11). It is by no means certain 
that lime was a component part of the jdaster 
mentioned, Pent, xxvii. 2. The writing of the 
precepts referred to in this passage may have 
been a species of fresco. 

LINEAGE (Luke ii. 4) — family or race. 

LINEN (Lev. xiii. 47)~a cloth made of 
fiax. It was much valued and used in ancient 
as it is in modem times. Eine white linen is 
in Scripture the emblem of innocence or moral 
purity (Bev. xv. 6 ; xix. 8). 

The best linen was anciently made in Egypt, 
as their country afforded the finest flax (Prov. 
vii. 16) ; but it is said the most of their linen 
was coarse; and Solomon, it seems, bought 
linen-yam in EgyiJt (1 Ki. x. 28). It is sup- 
]iosed that linen was anciently used for w'riting 
on, and the letters formed With a pencil. 

This cloth, so celebrated in ancient times, 
is still found wrapped around mummies, and 
appears to be of the quality of the common 
cotton sheeting. (See Clothes, Distaff, 
Flax.) 

LINES ps. xvi. 6). This expression refers 
to the mode of measuring land with a cord 
or line, and is the same as if it was said, 
“My portion is in a jfleasant pl3.ee.” (See 
Measures.) 

IjION (Gen. xlix. 9)— a wild and ferocious 
animal, too well known to require particular 
description. The lion’s form is majestic: its 
flowing mane, shaggy eyebrows, glittering 
teeth, and dauntless aspect present a striking 
spectacle. His length is often more than 8 
feet, and his height aboye 4. The colour is 
tawny. The fierce courage of the^ lioness 
is proverbial. Lions formerly inhabited the 
marshy banks of the Jordan, and when driven 
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thence by the annual oveiflow were much en- 
raged (Jcr. xlix. 19; 1. 44). Figurative 
allusions to the qualities and habits of this 



animal abound in the Bible, but are so obvious 
in their apj dication ^ that they need not be 
explained. ^ The Scripture has allusions to his 
roar so terrible, his tusk so jjowerful, his look 
so grim, his walk in search of his prey, and 
the spring with which he leaps upon it. In 
the Hebrew there are* several names for the 
lion, expressing the differences in his age and 
character, as, “the lion’s whelp” (Deut. xxxiii. 
22; Ezek. xix. 2); “the young lion” (Ps. 
xxxiv. 10; xci. 13; Hos. v. 14); “the grown 
and vigorous lion ” (Num. xxiii. 24 ; 2 Sam. 
xvii. 10). 

In J ob iv. 10, 11, are five different words to 
denote the lion, which are rightly rendered by 
our translators: — “The roaring of the lion, 
and the voice of the fierce lion, and the teeth 
of the young lions are broken. The old lion 
perisheth for lack of prey, and the stout lion’s 
whelps are scattered abroad.” In Nah. ii. 11, 
12, is another congeries of terms expressive* of 
the age, character, stature, and ferocity of the 
lion. ^ All the poets of ancient times abound in 
allusions to the noble courage and strength of 
this king of quadrupeds ; and the a,llusions in 
Scripture are very numerous, but all very 
significant and intelligible. 

LIPS (Lev. xiii. 45). This word has various 
peculiar significations in the Scriptures : — 

Lips, unclean (Isa. vi. 5), are lips polluted 
by sinful words. 

Lips, calves op our. (See Calves.) 

Lips, burning (Prov. xxvi. 23). This phrase 
has been supposed to mean liijs through which 
the ^ expressions^ of malice, envy, and other 
malignant passions are continually passing 
(Acts ix. 1) ; or, as it is oftener interpreted, 
burning with false professions of piety and 
friendship ; as the “ potsherd , covered with 
silver dross,” appears with burning brightness, 
though it is in truth but a potsherd. 

Lip, covering the (Ezek. xxiv. 22), or 
chin, with the outer garment, was a token of 
mourning. 

LITTEll (Isa. Ixvi. 20) — a covered convey- 
ance probably not unlike the Oriental palan- 
quin, which is carried on the shoulder. Such 
litters are sketched on the monuments. 

LIVER. (See Divination, Gloi^y.) 


LIZAKD (Lev. xi. 30). It is quite uncer- 
tain what si)ecies of the animal known to 
modem naturalists by this name is intended 



by the sacred writers. The original would ! 
indicate one which adheres closely to the 
earth. It was unclean by the ceremonial law. 

LOAN. (See Debt, Pledge.) 

LOCK (Judg. iii. 23). The doors of the 
ancient Hebrews were secured by bars of wood 
or iron, though the latter were almost entirely 
appropriated to the entrance of fortresses, 
prisons, and towns. Thus we find it mentioned 
in 1 Ki. iv. 13, as something remarkable 
concerning Bashan, that there were “three- 
score great cities, having walls and brazen 
bars.”' (See also Isa. xlv. 2.) These were 
almost the only locks known in early times, 
and they were furnished with a large and 
clumsy key, which was applied to the bar 
through an orifice from the outside, by means 
of which the bar or bolt was sliiipcd forward 
as in modern locks. There were smaller con- 
trivances for inner doors ( J udg. iii. 24), and 
probably projecting pieces by which to shove 
the bolt with the hand (Song v. 4, 6). (See 
Dwellings, Key.) 

LOCUST (Nah. iii. 15)— an insect of the 
grasshopper species, remarkable for numbers 
and voraciousness, and hence one of the most 
dreadful scourges of eastern countries. The 
eighth plague upon Pharaoh was in the form 
of locusts (Exod. 
X. 4-15 ; Psal. 
Ixxviii. 46 ; cv. 
34), and they are 
frequently allud- 
ed to as instru- 
ments of Divine 
judgment (Deut. 
xxviii. 38-42; 1 Ki. viii. 37; 2 Chr. vL 28). It 
has been supposed that no less than ten 
.different species are mentioned in Scripture 
by as many different words. Many facts have 
been related by travellers and historians of 
veracity to show the immensity of the numbers 
of locusts which have been observed to pass 
over some countries. Even the heathen viewed 
the locusts as a dreadful judgment from heaven. 
Pliny says, “ This plague is considered a mani- 
festation of the wrath of the gods; by their 
number they darken the sun, and the nations 
view them with anxious surprise ; their strength 
is unfailing, so that they cross oceans, and 
pervade immense tracts of land. They cover 
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the harvest with a dreadful cloud; their very 
touch destroying the fruits of the earth, and 
their bite utterly consuming everything.” 

“The locusts,” says a traveller, “properly so 
called, which are so frequently mentioned by 
sacred as well as profane authors, are sometimes 
gregarious beyond expression. Those which I 
saw were much bigger than our common grass- 
hoppers, and had brown spotted wings^ with 
legs and bodies of a bright yellow. Their first 
appearance was towards the latter end of 
March, the wind having been some time from 
the south. In the middle of April their 
numbers were so vastly increased that in the 
heat of the day they formed themselves into 
large and numerous swanns, flew in the air 
like a succession of clouds, and, as the prophet 
Joel expresses it, ‘they darkened the sun.* 
When the wind IdIcw briskly, so that these 
swarms were crowded by others, or thrown one 
upon another, we had a lively idea of that 
comparison of the Psalmist (Ps. cix. 23), of 
being ‘tossed up and down as the locust.’ 
In the month of May, when the ovaries of 
these insects were ripe and turgid, each of 
these swarms be^an to disappear, and retired 
into the Mctijian and other adjacent plains, 
where they deposited their eggs. These were 
no sooner hatened, in June, than each of the 
broods collected itself into a compact body of 
an eighth of a mile square, and marching 
afterwards directly forward towards the sea, 
they let nothing escape them ; eating up every 
thing that was green and juicy, not only the 
lesser kinds of vegetables, but the vine, likewise 
‘the fig-tree, the pomegranate, the palm and 
the apple-tree, even all the trees of the field’ 
(Joel i. 12); in doing which, they kex^t their 
ranks like men of war, climbing over, as they 
advanced, every tree or wall that was in their 
way; nay, they entered into our very houses 
and bed-claambers like thieves. The inhabi- 
tants, to stop their progress, made a variety 
of x>its and trenches all over their fields and 
gardens, which they filled with water ; or else 
they heaped up therein heath, stubble, and 
suen like combustible matter, which were 
severally set on fire upon the ax)X>roach of the 
locusts. But this was all to no purpose, for 
the trenches were quickly filled iq) and the fires 
extinguished by infinite swarms succeeding one 
another, whilst the front was regardless of 
danger, and the rear x^ressed on so close that 
a retreat was altogether impossible. A day or 
two after one of these broods was in motion, 
others were already hatched to march and glean 
after them, gnawing off the very bark and the 
young branches of such trees as had before 
escaped ^vith the loss only of their fruit and 
foliage. So justly have they been compared 
by the prox^het to a ‘great army;’ who further 
observes, that ‘the land is as the garden of 
Eden before them, and behind them a desolate 
wilderness.’” 

The locust was by the law a clean animal — 
it is “a flying creeping thing. ” Some species of 
the locust are eaten at this day in eastern 
countries, and are even esteemed a delicacy 
4li 
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when j)roperly cooked (comp. Lev. xL 2^; 

lii. 4). After tearing off the legs and 
wings, and taking out the entrails, they stick 
them in long rows upon wooden spits, roast 
them at the fire, and then proceed to devour 
them with great zest. There are also other 
wa^ of preparing them. Tor example, they 
cook them and dress them in oil; or, having 
dried them, they pulverize them, and when 
other food is scarce, make bread of the meal. 
The Bedouins pack them with salt in close 
masses, which they carry in their leathern 
sacks. From these they cut slices as they may 
i^eed them. It is singular that even learned 
men have suffered themselves to hesitate about 
understanding these j^assages cited above of 
the literal locust, when the fact that they are 
eaten by the Orientals is so abundantly proved 
by the concurrent testimony of travellers. One 
of them says they are brought to market on 
strings in all the cities of Arabia, and that he 
saw an Arab on mount Sumara who had 
collected a sackful of them. An Arab in 
Kgypt, of whom he requested that he \ 70 uld 
immeaiately eat locusts in his presence, threw 
them upon the glowing coals, and after he 
supposed they were roasted enough, he took 
them^ by the legs and head, and devoured the 
remainder at one mouthful. When the Arabs 
have them in quantities they roast or dry them 
in an oven, or boil them and eat them with 
salt. The Arabs in the kingdom of Morocco 
boil the locusts; and the Bedouins eat those 
which are collected in great quantities in the 
bemnning of April, when they arc easily caught. 
After having been roasted a little upon the 
iron plate on which bread is baked, tney are 
dried in the sun, and then put ipto large sacks, 
with the mixture of a little salt. They are 
never served up as a disli, but every one takes 
a handful of them when hungry. 

In^ the book of Kevelation we have a 
description of the symbolical locust, which 
gives us a terrific impression of their power, 
and which is curiously illustrated by a passage 
from an eastern traveller. “An Arab from 
Bagdad,” he says, “compared the head of the 
locust to that of the horse, its breast to that of 
the lion, its feet to those of the camel, its body 
to that of the serpent, its tail to that of the 
scorpion; and so of other parts.” In like 
manner, the Italians still call locusts little 
horses; and the Germans name them hay 
horses. (See Joel.) 

LOD. (See Lydda.) 

LO-BEBAR (2 Sam. ix. 4 ; xvii. 27) — a place 
in the tribe of Gad, not far from Mahanaim, 
north of the Jabbok. Here dwelt Machir the 
Ammonite, who assisted David when he retired 
from Absalom’s usurpation, and in whose ho\ise 
lived Mephibosheth, Jonathan’s lame son, who 
sat at David’s table, and received from liim 
“all that pertained to Saul and his house.” 
Some suppose it to be the same with “Debir” 
(Josh, xim 26). 

LODGE. (See Garden.) 

LOG. (See Measures.) 

LOINS (1 Ki. xviii. 46). The dress of the 
412 
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Oriental nations being loose, it was necessapr. 
when they were travdhng or working, to gird 
up their garments, and fasten them about the 
loins ; hence the expression is figuratively used 
(1 Pet. i. 13) to denote restraint or abstmence 
from wprldly cares, thoughts, and pursuits, 
whereby the soul would be entangled or hin- 
dered. (See Clothes.) 

^ LOOKING-GLASS (Job xxxvii. 18). What 
is thus translated was in fact a plate of metal, 
polished so finely as to produce a very perfect 
reflection of objects. The miiTors of Egjqjtian 
ladies, according to Wilkinson, were of a mixed 
metal, chiefly of copper, many specimens of 
which are in the British Museum. 



LORD (Gen. xxxix. 2). This word, though 
sometimes applied as a term of reverence and 
respect, usually denotes the Supreme Being; 
ana in this last sense it is applied indiscrimin- 
ately to the Father and to the Son (Acts x. 36; 
Rev. xix. 16), especially in the epistles of Paul. 
In the common English translation of the 
Bible the word LOllD, when it stands for 
Jehovah, is printed in capitals. 

Lord’s day (Rev. i. 10), or the Christian 
Sabbath, was distinguished by this name from 
the Sunday of the Pagans and the Sabbath of 
the Jews. The early Christian writers gen- 
erally made this distinction ; and the Christian 
emperors used the term Lord’s day, or Sunday, 
according to the persons they addressed — i. c., 
whether they were Pagans or Christians. 
Lord’s day was the favourite name of the day 
in the times of the apostles and first Christians; 
and Sunday was used only in accommodation 
to the poi)ular usage of tlie Pagans around 
them. (See Feast, Sabbath.) 

Lord’s supper (1 Cor. xi. 20). The night 
preceding his crucifixion, the Lord Jesus, after 
eating the paschal supi3er with his disciples, 
presented each of them with bread and wine, 
and declared to them that as often as they 
should cat of that bread and drink of that cup 
in remembrance of him, they would show fortli 
or illustrate his death, and their faith in its 
atoning efficacy, till he should come. The 
great majority ot Christians hold this ordinance 
to be binding on the Church till the end of the 
world, and tnat it is the privilege and duty of 
all the disciples of Christ to observe it. ’ 

This ordinance is sublime in its very aim* 
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plicity: its object of commemoration is the 
Lord’s death — the great sacrifice of peace and 
nropitiation—the event which is the basis of 
faith on earth, and the theme of praise and 
rejoicing in heaven. The mode of celebration 
is very simple, as our Lord himself at the first 
institution of the feast exemplified. JBut men 
have perverted this ordinance — have made it a 
sacrifice itself, and not the commemoration of 
one. The mass is an unwarranted imitation 
of the Lord’s atoning death. The dogma of 
transubstantiation is not less unnatural and 
unscripturaL Christ says, “This is my body 
broken for you.” Papists take this in a literal 
sense, and fall into the grossest of all blunders 
— alike opposed to the senses, to reason, and to 
Scripture; for a priest’s prayer changes a 
wafer into a god — a god to be swallowed by his 
worshipper. Volumes have been written to 
show their error. It is altogether wrong to 
allege, as is sometimes done by Protestants, 
that Christ could not say, “ This is like, or this 
represents, my body,” because the language he 
spoke in had no verbs of this meaning. It 
must be a language of great scantiness and 
poverty indeed, that has no verbs denoting 
similitude or representation. _ Christ’s mother 
tongue had abundance of them, if he had 
chosen to use them. But Christ says, ‘ ‘ I am the 
vine”i^“I am the door.” Jacob says of his 
two sons, “Judah is a lion’s whelp”— “Ben- 
jamin is a ravening wolf.” Nobody mistakes 
the meaning of those figures of speech; and the 
words of the lledeemer are precisely similar in 
kind. Who would ever dream that Jacob 
meant to affirm that two of his sons had been 
changed into quadrupeds? and yet he uses 
language as strong and peculiar as did the 
lledeemer. The people of the East delight 
in such striking metaphors. Instead of saying, 
“The name of the Lord resembles a strong 
tower,” they simply say, “The name of the 
Lord is a strong tower.” Their warm minds 
neglect the word denoting similitude. 

The Church of Christ has been long re- 
freshed and blessed by this ordinance. Our 
senses become the ministers of our faith, and 
we hold communion with one another over the 
emblems of the holy suffering humanity of the 
Son of God. It is a supper — as first celebrated 
in the evening; a feast—for it is a season of 
joyous experience; the eucharist — for it is a 
time of thanksgiving ; the communion — for we 
hold fellowship with J esus and fellow-believers; 
and the sacrament (which word is the rejire- 
sentative of the Greek term fxvaTnpioy^ and 
does not refer to the Homan oath) — for it is a 
mystery to which the initiated alone are invited 
and admissible. It is to last in the Church | 
till the Redeemer comes again. It thus leads 
back to Calvary, and forward to the second 
advent. (See Communion.) 

LOT. 1. (Gen. xi. 31 ; xix. 37, 38) The son 
of Haran, and nephew of Abraham. Lot 
shared for a time in Abraham’s fortunes, but 
afterwards left him, and established his resi- 
dence at Sodom. For the sake of worldly 
advantagej he su# 9 re 4 his own soul Xo be 


daily vexed by filthy communications, and he 
endangered also the spiritual well-being of his 
family. But on that awful morning of Divine 
vengeance Lot lost all his property. Only his 
two daughters remained ; and they, tinged with 
that laxity of morals which prevailed around 
them, seduced their aged parent into sin. (See 
Abraham.) ^ 

2. A poi-tion or share of anything, particu- 
larly an inheritance (J osh. xv. 1 ; Ps. exxv. 3 ; 
Isa. xvii. 14 ; Ivii. 6 ; Acts viii. 21). 

3. (Prov. xviii. 18) A method used to deter- 
mine chances or preferences, or to decide a 
debate. The decision by lot was often resorted 
to in former times, but always with the strictest 
reference to the interposition of God ; as in 
the choice of the apostle Matthias (Acts i. 26), 
and in the cases of Saul and Jonathan, and of 
Jonah and his companions, to determine who 
had offended God (1 Sam. xiv. 41, 42; Jon. i. 
7). In the division of the promised land 
among the tribes of Israel the use of the lot 
was expressly commanded by God himself, it 
being understood that the extent of territory 
should be proportioned to the population of 
each tribe (Num. xxvi. 55). So the selection 
of the scape-goat was to be determined by lot 
(Lev. xvi. 8). Property was divided in the 
same way (Ps. xxii. 18 ; Matt, xxvii. 35). The 
orders of the priests and their daily service 
were also assigned by lot, (1 Chr. xxiv., xxv.) 

As to the manner of casting lots, we have no 
certain information. It is supposed by some 
that the stones or marks which were used in 
determining the lot were thrown together into 
the lap or fold of a garment, or into an um or 
vase, and that the person holding them shook 
them violently, so that there should be a per- 
fect mingling of the whole contents, to prevent 
all preference by the hand of him who should 
draw; so that the passage (Prov. xvi. 33) ia 
paraphrased thus— “ In a lot- vase the lots are 
shaken in all directions ; nevertheless, from the 
Lord is the whole decision or judgment.”^ 

Lot’s wife (Luke xvii. 32). The allusion in 
this passage to the history of Lot’s wife refers 
either to the attempt to return, which some 
suppose she made, or to her mere looking back 
with a desire to return. For her offence it is 
said she was turned into “a pillar of salt.” 
She was made a monument of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, but in what precise form is not known. 
Either the lava encrusted her, which when 
cooled had a saline appearance; or the word 
salt may have its common symbolical meaning 
of perpetuity. She became a perpetual monu- 
ment of G^)a’s indignation. (See Salt.) 

LOVE (1 John iv. 8, 16). This term signi- 
fies one of the constituent principles of our 
nature; and in the perfect exercise of it is 
comprehended the whole of our duty to God 
and to our fellow-creatures (Matt. xxii. 37-40; 
Rom. xiii. 8, 10 ; Gal. v. 14 ; Jas. ii. 8). Hence 
it evidently comprehends all holiness of heart 
and Hfe. The highest and most glorious dis- 
lay of the divine character which has ever 
een made to man is the love of Gk)d in Jesus 
Christ (Rom, v. 8), and the 
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fruit of bol^ faith and obedience consist in the 
possession and exercise of love; for “love is 
heaven, and heaven is love” (John xiii. 34, 35). 
(See Chaeity.) 

LOW COUNTRY (2 Chr. xxvi. 10), or 
LOW PLAINS (2 Chr. xxvii. 28), called also 
THE VALLEY (Josh. xv. 33), and VALE 
(1 Ki. X. 27). These words denote the western 
portion of Judah — “the shephSlah ” in Hebrew. 
This geographical term is also simply rendered 
plain (Jer. xvii. 26). 

LUBIM. (SeeLYBiA.) 

LUCIFER (Isa. xiv. 12). This word, sig- 
nifying light-hringer, occurs but once in our 
Bible, and is then applied to the king of 
Babylon to indicate his^ glory as that of a 
moming star, or, figuratively, “ a son of the 
morning.” Tertullian and some others suppose 
the passage to relate to the fall of Satan ; and 
hence the term is now usually applied in that 
way, though without sufficient warrant. 

Lucius of cykene (Acts xiii. i). 

Cyrene was a Greek colony in northern Africa ; 
and Cyrenians are mentioned as being present 
at Pentecost (Acts ii. 10). Nothing is known 
of this Lucius. 

LUD (Gen. x. 22) — a son of Shorn, from 
whom the Lydians of Asia Minor are suxjposed 
to have descended. 

LUDIM (Gen. x. 13) — son of Mizraim, 
whose posterity, also called Lydians (J er. xlvi. 
9), settled on the continent of Africa, to the 
west of E^pt, as we infer from the connection 
in which they and their country are mentioned 
(Isa. Ixvi. 19 ; Ezek. xxvii. 10 ; xxx. 5). Their 
precise location is unknown. 

LUKE (Col. iv. 14), or l.UCAS (Phile. 24) 
— the author of one of the Gosjiels, and also of 
the book of Acts. He was a physician (Col. 
iv. 14) ; but his imrentage, nativity, and pre- 
cise connection with our Saviour and his 
apostles are uncertain. It is evident that he 
was well acquainted with everything relative 
to the Messiah and to his ministry upon earth. 
He wrote his gospel in Achaia, about a.d. 03, 
and the Acts of the Apostles within a year or 
two afterwards. Both these books were dedi- 
cated to Theophilus, a distinguished Christian, 
and supposed to have been an Italian. In the 
Acts, geographical notes are often added, till 
the record of Paul’s arrival in Italy; after 
that, places not usually known are mentioned 
without any explanation. The inference is, 
that Theophilus, to whom the book is inscribed, 
belonged to Italy, and was intimately ac- 
quainted with all its localities. Luke travelled 
with Paul, joining him at Troas, accompanying 
him to Neapolis and Philippi, and afterward 
through Macedonia to Troas again. He went 
with the apostle to Rome, and remained with 
him during some period of his confinement (2 
Tim. iv. 11 ; Phile. 24). By some he is thought 
to have been a Greek, and by others a Syrian, 
and that he was bom and converted at Antioch, 
from which place he commenced his travels 
with Paul. Some suppose him to have been 
among the seventy disciples sent out by our 
Lo^rd ; ho alone makes special mention of this 
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mission. Some suppose him to be the Lttoitis 
referred to in Rom. xvi. 21, but there is no 
foundation for the statement. A recent writer, 
in his Literary History of the Hew Testament,* 
supposes him to be^ the same with Silas, the 
well-known companion of Paul. The grounds 
of this hypothesis are by no means very stable. 
For the peculiar change of name no reason is 
given, nor is there any traditionary hint on the 
subject. The two names, moreover, bear no 
resemblance. The author, indeed, adduces 
some changes of names as affording analogous 
proof to his hypothesis. But Peter and Cephas 
are the same term in different languag'^s, 
Thomas and Didymus are similarly related, 
and licbbeus and Thaddeus are synonyines. 
/elutes and Oanaanite are not xmoperly names, 
but only the same designation; the former 
exj^ressed in Greek, the latter in Syro-Chaldaic. 
Bartholomew, if it refer to Nathaniel, is only 
a i)atronymic. The double names of Saul and 
Paul are distinctly recorded ; and Levi, if it be 
the name of Matthew, has a similar signification 
with it, according to Winer, in his Beal- Wor- 
terhuch, sub voce. The theorist says further 
in defence of his hyi)othe3is : “ Lucanus is 
derived from Incus, and Sylvanus from sylva, 
and Incus and sylva signify the same thing.” 
But so far from being related at all to Lucus, 
Lucanus is only the Grecized form of the 
Syiiac Lucas, and Silvanus (not Sylvanus, as 
the author erroneously siiells it) is merely the 
Grecized form of Silas. Neither lucus noi 
silva are therefore etymologically connected 
with the ideal Lucanus or the actual Silvanus. 
If the assumption of a Roman name was usual 
on acquiring the privilege of a Roman citizen, 
then Silas is easily Romanized into Silvanus ; 
but the interchange of Lucas into Silvanus is 
both pedantic and unnecessary. Besides, the 
author of the ‘ ‘ Acts ” adheres to the short and 
original name Silas, between which and Lucas 
there is no connection. More probable than 
this conjecture is the theory that Silas is the 
same person as Tertius, mentioned in Rom. 
xvi. 22; for Silas and Tertius have in their 
respective tongues the same signification. The 
other arguments adduced on behalf of the 
theory which we are oi^posing are very pre- 
carious. They refer to the phraseology occa- 
sionally employed in the book of Acts. The 
author endeavours to show that the use of the 
term “we,” on the part of the historian, has 
sjjecial reference to Silas, who by this j^hrase- 
ology includes himself with Paul, and proves 
himself to be the author of the annals. Paul 
chose Silas for his companion after his separa- 
tion from Barnabas, and went immediately 
afterwards through Syria and Cilicia confirm- 
ing the churches. But of this journey no 
account is given. It is strange, if Silas were 
the author, that he gives no account of this 
first journey with Paul.^ No mention is made 
of his progress till, having gone through Syria 
and Cilicia, he came to Derbe and Lystra. 
The author erroneously represents this ufterior 
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X>ortion of the missionary tour as the principal 
part of it. The progress was continued through 
Phryria and the re^on of Galatia, and no 
record of the enterprise is left. Is not this a 
strange omission, if Silas were the author? 
At the same time, throughout the bri^ account 
or rather mention of the stages of this his first 
journey, no identification of himself as the 
author takes place. The “we” never occurs. 
The historian first associates himself with the 
apostle at Troas, where he seems to have 
joined him — “ we endeavoured to go into 
Macedonia;” while two verses before it is 
said, “ they assayed to go into Bithynia.” It 
is added in the verse first quoted, “assuredly 
gathering that the Lord had called us to 
preach the Gospel unto them.” The author 
argues from this language that the only indi- 
viduals divinely appointed to i^reach the Gospel 
were Pajil, and Silas, and Timotlieus, who are 
therefore associated by Paul with himself in 
his epistles to the Macedonians. One of these 
persons, therefore, must have been the writer 
of the book. The inference is too sweeping for 
the premises. The use of the term us will not 
justify it. The association of the historian 
vsdth his party does not prove that he iiut 
himself on an eciuality with them; for Paul 
says, “ We shall not all die, but we shall be 
changed.” The “we” implying this associa- 
tion is never used when Paul and Silas are the 
only persons to whom it could apply. Oare is 
taken never to use it in such circumstances. 
It is not used in the long account of the im- 
prisonment of Paul and Silas at Philippi. We 
cannot conceive it possible, had Silas been the 
author, that in the narration of this interesting 
event he should not have for once used the 
terms we or ^ls. Luke seems never to have 
held any official public station, and so could 
not with propriety be associated with Silas and 
Timothy in the apostolic salutations. The 
writer in the Acts says, the Pythoness “ fol- 
lowed Paul and us;” and the author of the 
theory on wdiich we are animadverting con- 
• eludes that the us must be understood of Silas 
and Timotheus, otherwise the writer would 
assuredly have said Paul and Silas. But Pau 
was the principal personage in the scene, and 
his companions the historian associates with 
himself. Silas afterwards was absent from 
Paul for some time, and during this i>eriod 
Paul visited Athens. Now, of this visit we 
have a full narration, with a report of Paul’s 
famous oration on Mars’ hill. Strange mode 
of procedure, if Silas were the author ! that he 
is silent, or at least brief, in reference to scenes 
in which he and Paul were the only associates, 
and so full and circumstantial as to other 
incidents, visits, and addresses, when himself 
was absent ! Does this resemble nature or 
probability? The last account we have of 
Silas is his joining Paul at Corinth. His 
name does not occur afterwards, nor does 
he appear in any way to be connected with the 
narrative. We read afterwards of Timothy 
being associated with Paul, but no mention is 
made of Silas in the list, while I^uke shows 
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ffimself in the use of the first person pluitiL 
Silas does not appear again, but the aumor oi 
the book of Acts identifies himself with the 
history, and came to Rome with PauL There 
is no evidence that Silas was at Rome with the 
apostle, while Luke is referred to in three out 
of the five epistles written from the metropolis 
— ^viz., in the epistles to Philemon, to the 
Colossians, and the second to Timothy. Paul’s 
reference to Luke and Silas leaves no doubt 
that they were different persons. Had he used 
this change of name, as our author imagines, 
he could only have embarrassed the churches. 
Silvanus is associated with Paul in his opening 
salutation to the church in Thessalonica, both 
^istles being ^vritten from Corinth, while 
Silas was with the apostle ; but if Silas were 
the same ijerson with Luke, he was at Rome 
with Paul, and is yet associated with him in 
no salutation (not oven in the epistle to the 
Philippians), while Luke is incidentally men- 
tioned, and in such a way as his humbler 
station warranted. The whole history of Silas 
proves that he was neither Luke nor the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles. Some 
suppose he suffered martyrdom; but of the 
time and manner of his death we have no 
authentic information. 

Luke, gospel by, is the third in order in 
our present arrangement. Its commencement 
is in classical style — not lilce the plain and 
unpretending Hebrew exordium. There are 
some i)oints in that introduction which possess 
a peculiar interest. The evangelist alludes to 
other narratives of C’hrist’s life (ch. i. 1, 2). 
IVo classes of authors seem to be referred to — 
the “many,” in contradistinction to the “ ^e- 
witnesses ” and “ ministers ” of the Word. The 
■d’orks of the former were unauthorized docu- 
ments, written in all probability from a good 
motive; but not being inspired, they were 
failures. The compositions of the latter may 
have been uur canonical Matthew and MiU*k — 
the one the work of an “ cye-wdtness,” the 
other the i)roduction of a “ minister of the 
Word.” Tjiike jirof esses to have made diligent 
investigation, and he ijroposes to write “in 
order.” 

This book contains many things which pe 
not found in the other gospels ; among which 
are the following; — the birth of John the 
Baptist; the Roman census in Judea: the 
circumstances attending Christ’s birtn at 
Bethlehem ; the vision granted to the shepherds; 
the early testimony of Simeon and Anna ; 
Christ’s conversation with the doctors in the 
temple when he was twelve years old; the 
parables of the good Samaritan, of the prodigal 
son, of the rich man and Lazarus, of the 
wicked judge, and of the publican and Pharisee : 
the miraculous cure of the woman who had 
been bowed down by illness eighteen years; 
the cleansing of the ten lepers; and the re- 
storing to life the son of a widow at Nain; the 
account of Zaccheus and of the penitent thief ; 
and the particulars of the journey to Emmaus, 
It is very satisfactory that so early a writer as 
Irenseus has noticed most of these peculiarities. 
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which proves not only that St Luke’s gospel, 
but that the other gospels also, are the same 
now that they were in the second century. 
(See Gospels.) 

Luke’s gospeVis more elegant in many por- 
tions of its diction than the other evangelists. 
It has a catholic aspect, and exhibits Jesus, 
not as the Messiah of the Jews, but as the 
Sarviour of the world. Luke coincides often 
verbally with Matthew in the transcript of 
our Lord’s sayings (Matt. viii. 19; ch. ix, 57 ; 
Matt. viii. 9; ch. vii. 8; Matt. xii. 43; ch. xi. 
24). Yet Luke narrates many events not to 
be found in Matthew. His order is different ; 
and he professes to write “in order” — that is 
to say, with reference to the chronological 
succession of events. His correct use of medi- 
cal terms has sometimes been remarked ; and 
a very recent writer has sliown his peculiar 
familiarity with nautical phrases and idioms, 
in his description of Paul’s voyage and ship- 
wreck. 

But Luke was not an apostle. Whence, 
then^ the authority of his gospel? Ancient 
tradition unanimously ascribes it to the patron- 
age of Paul. Irenseus, at a very early period, 
says that “Luke wrote down the gospel 
preached by Paul.” “ Luke’s digest,” says 
TertuUian, “is generally ascribed to Paul.” 
Origen calls it “the gospel sanctioned by 
Pam.” Other Fathers held similar opinions. 
It has been remarked that the account of the 
Lord’s Supper in Luke and that in 1 Cor. 
is very much alike. Chapter iii. 1 5, 16, contains 
a statement about the Baptist very similar 
to a portion of one of Paul’s addresses referiing 
to tne same subject. Nay, some have gone 
the unwarranted length of supposing that 
when Paul says, “ In the day when God shall 
judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, 
according to my gospel” (Rom. ii. 16), the 
words, “my gospel,” refer to the composition 
of Luke. We believe, however, in the truth 
of the early tradition. Only in such a way 
could the work of Luke have gained a speedy 
and universal reception among the churches. 
Its tone, and spirit, and selection of facts are 
in unison with the expanded views of him who 
was the apostle of the Gentiles. 

LUNATIC (Matt. iv. 24). It was formerly 
supposed that the changes of the moon had 
an influence upon certain diseases of the mind ; 
and persons affected with those diseases were 
therefore called lunatics ; and hence, too, 
distracted persons, who are sane at intervals, 
are still called lunatics, though the idea of 
their being at all undei; the influence of the 
moon is generally regarded as irrational. In 
the Syriac version the rendering seems to 
imply that the lunatics were diseased sleep- 
walkers, prone to range under the moon over 
the flat roofs of eastern houses. Physiologists 
still describe melancholy cases of somnam- 
bulism. 

LUSTS. 1. Unlawful passions and desires 

Cor. X. 6; 1 Pet. ii. 11; iv. 2; 2 Pet. ii. 10), 

The corruption of the heart, which inclines 
to evil, and is both the effect and of sin 
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(Jas. i. 14, 16). 3. The desire of food to 
sustain life (Deut. xii. 16). 

LUZ (Jud^ i. 26). 1. The old name of 
Bethel. (See Bethel.) 2. A city in the land 
of the Hittites, built by a man of Bethel 
who was permitted to go free by the Ephraim- 
ites, as a reward for making known to them a 
secret passage into the town, by which they 
entered and took it. Its site is unknown. 

LYBIA, or LIBYA (Acts ii. 10), was 
anciently among the Greeks a general name 
for Africa, but properly it embraced only so 
much of Africa as lay west of Egypt, on the 
southern coast of the Mediterranean. Profane 
geographers call it Lybia Cyrenaica, because 
Gyrene was its capital. (See Gyrene.) It 
was the country of the Lubims (2 Chr. xii. 3) 
or Lehabim of the Old Testament, from which 
it is siipi^osed to have derived its name. 

LYCAONIA (Acts xiv. 6, 11) —a province 
of Asia Minor which the a^jostle Palil twice 
visited. It was separated from Phrygia, and 
created into a Roman province by Augustus, 
and was bounded north by Galatia, east by 
Cappadocia, south by Cilicia, and west by 
Pisidia and Phrygia. Its chief to\vns were 
Iconium, Uerbe, and Lystra. It is now a 
part of Caramania, and subject to the Turks. 

The “ speech ” of this province (Acts xiv. 11) 
is supposed to have been either the old Assyrian , 
language or a corrux^tion of the Greek. But 
it is impossible to settle the question. 

LYCIA (Acts xxvii. 5) — a south-western 
province of Asia Minor, bounded north by 
Phrygia, cast by the sea and country of 
Pamphylia, south by the Mediterranean, and 
west by Caria and the Gulf of Glaucus, now 
that part of Anatolia embraced between the 
bays of Macri and Satalia, Its chief cities 
were Patara and Myra. 

LYDDA (Acts ix. 32, 38), or LOD ; in 
Hebrew, Lud (Ezra ii. 33)— a city inhabited 
by Benjamites after the captivity — was a few 
miles east of Joppa, on the way to Jerusalem. 
Here Peter cured Eneas of the palsy. It was 
burned by the Romans in the war of Judea; 
but was rebuilt, and called by the Greeks 
Diospolis — the city of Jupiter. It now in 
ruins, but bears the old name. 

LYDIA. 1. A Person (Acts xvi. 14, 15)— 
a woman of Thyatira, who dwelt in the city of 
Philipm, in Macedonia, and was converted 
imder Paul’s ministry. Slie opened her house 
to entertain the apostles, constraining them to 
partake of her hospitality, ^he is described 
as a seller of purple ; whid! neans either that 
she sold the colouring matter, or — ^what is- 
more likely — the fabric already dyed. Lydia’s 
engagement in worldly business did not pre- 
vent her giving heed to the things of her sal- 
vation. The heroines of romance sink into 
shade compared with the simple record of this 
pious and devoted merchant. (Comp. Ezek. 
xxvii. 7, 16.) (See Purple.) 

2. A Place (Ezek. xxx. 5). There was a 
■celebrated kingdom of Asia Minor known by 
this name, of which Sardis was the capital. 
It is supposed to have been settled by tha 
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posterity of Lud, a son of Shem. It had 
Mysia on the north, Phrygia on the east, 
Caria on the south, and the Egean Sea on the 
west. It was once under the dominion of 
Croesus,^ the wealthiest monarch of his age. 
It was in the time of the apostles a province 
of the Roman empire. The Lydia of the 
above-cited passage is supposed to refer to a 
place or a people in Africa. (See Ludim.) 
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LYRE. (SeeHAKP.) 

LYSANIAS. (See Abilene.) 

LYSIAS. (See Claudius.) 

LYSTRA (Acts xiv. 6, 8, 21) — a city of 
Lycaonia, where Timothy was circumcised — 
probably bom — and where Paul performed a 
surprisii^ miracle upon a man lame from his 
birth. The people took him for a god, and 
would have done sacrifice to him and Barnabas. 
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MAACAH (2 Sam. iii. 3) — the daughter of 
Talniai, kin^ of Geshur, and the mother of 
Absalom and Tamar. The same name occurs 
elsewhere, and designates different individuals 
of both sexes: as in 1 Ki. xv. 1, 2, 7, 8, 10, the 
daughter of Abishalom, the wife of Abijam, 
and the mother of king Asa ; in 1 Ki. ii. 39 it 
designates a king of Gath ; in 1 Chr. xxvii. 
16 it designates the father of Shephatiah ; and 
in Gen. xxii. 24 it is a daughter of Nahor. In 
1 Ki. XV. 1, 2, Maachan, the daughter of 
Abishalom, is called Abijah’s mother; but 
in 2 Chr. xiii. 2, Abijah’s mother is said to 
have been a daughter of Uriel of Gibeah ; 
while, in 1 Ki. xv. 10, Maachah is called the 
mother of Asa who was Abijah’s second son, 
Maachah, in that case, being his grandmother, 
and not his mother. An attempt has been 
made to reconcile these apparent inconsistencies 
between 1 Ki. xv. 2 and 2 Chr. xiii. 2, by 
supposing that different persons are intended. 
The relation, it is said, is not the same in both 
cases ; for the king's mother was a title of 
dignity, and not of consanguinity, distinguish- 
ing her rank at court, and not her relation to 
the king. Thus Maachah, Rehoboam’s wife 
and Ablshalom’s daughter (1 Ki. xv. 2), was 
the natural mother of Abijah, or Abijam. 
When her son Abijah ascended the throne, the 
rank of king’s mother was given to Michaiah, 
the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah (2 Chr. xiii. 
2); but at her death that title devolved on 
Maachah, Rehoboam’s wife, and she enjoyed 
it at the accession of Asa, her grandson (1 Ki. 
XV. 10); and hence, though she was Asa’s 
^andmother, she is called by her title of 
honour, the king’s mother. But probably 
Maachah is the true reading in 2 Chr. xiii. 2. 

MAACHAH, or MAACHATHI (Deut. 
iii. 14) — a city and region of Syria, east and 
north of the sources of the Jordan, and not far 
from Geshur, at the foot of mount Hermon, 
correimonding to the modem Le jah and J aul^n. 
The Israelites would not destroy the ^ Maa- 
chathites, but permitted them to dwell in the 
land (Josh. xiii. 13); and their king assisted 
the .Ammonites against David (2 Sam. x. 8). 
The lot of the half -tribe of Manasseh, beyond 
Jordan, extended to this country (Josh. xii. 5), 

MAALEH-AKRABBIM. (S^eeAKRABBiM.) 

MACEDONIA (Acts xvi. 9) — an exten- 
sive district of Greece, west of the Egean 
Sea, south of Thrace, and north of Thessaly, 
It rose to fame in the days of Philip and 
his son Alexander the Great, under whose 
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reign Greece was subdued, and Macedonia 
became one of the most powerful nations of 
antiquity. Macedonia received the Gospel 
before any other part of Europe. It was at 
that time a Roman province.' The Romans, 
under Paulus Emilius, having conquered the 
country, afterwards divided the whole of 
Greece and Macedonia into two great pro- 
vinces, which they called Macedonia oxidiAchaia 
2 Cor. ix. 2). It remained a Roman province 
or nearly 600 years, when it was conquered 
by the Turks, and is still subject to them. 
Among its chief cities were Philippi and 
Thessalonica. (See Achaia, Greece.) 

Paul and Silas started from Antioch on their 
first European missionary tour. It was Paul’s 
second missionary tour. At Derbe Timothy 
joined them, and they passed through Phrygia 
and Galatia into Mysia, purposing to go to 
Bithynia; “but the Spirit suffered them not,” 
They then turned aside to Troas, where Paul 
was divinely instructed to proceed to Europe. 
Here Luke, a pious physician, united with 
the missionary band; for it is at this period 
that Luke begins to speak in the first person 
plural (Acts xvi. 11). His profession was 
evidently calculated to give him access to the 
people when the other missionaries might 
be excluded. They forthwith took passage; 
touched upon Saraothracia, the romantic rock; 
thence, the following day, th^ landed at 
Neapolis, and passed on to Philippi At 
Philippi a little nock were gathered ; persecu- 
tion broke out ; Paul and Silas were put into 
prison and beaten; the keeper of the prison 
was converted, and the missionaries were 
honourably released. Timothy and Luke, who 
had excited no ill-will against themselves, 
remained at Philippi; while Paul and Silas, 
after a farewell meeting in Lydia’s house, left 
for Thessalonica, passing through Amphipolia 
and Apollonia. At Thessalonica a church was 
planted ; the fire of persecution again kindled 
up; Paul and Silas fled to Berea, and there 
Timotheus joined them again (Acts xvi. 19-40; 
xvii, 4-10). At Thessalonica Paul, as usual, 
commenced by preaching in the regular place 
of worship ; for, while at Philippi they were 
constrained to worship at the river’s side, there 
being no synagogue there, at Thesssdonloa 
there was one at least (Acts xvii 1, 2). Bui 
not contented with a weekly proclamation of 
the truth, Paul spoke as he had opportunitioa 
to the heathen population and their families, 
and met with abundant succes^as well among 
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the proselytes (Acts xvii. 4) as among the 
idolaters (1 Thess. i. 9) ; and then concluded 
by exhorting and comforting them privately 
and personally (1 Thess. ii. 10, 11). 

MAOHPELAH (Gen. xxiii. 9, 17)-a held 
and cave near to Hebron, which Abraham 
purchased for a burial-idace, and where he and 
nil wife and several of his children were buried. 
It is situated on the side of a high hill, sloping 
to the south-west ; and over the cave, which is 
supposed to have been the burial-place <»f the 
patriarchal family, is built a mosque. It was 
built by Helen, the mother of Constantine ; 
though the Moslems say it was built by 
Solomon. From the summit of the hill is a 
fine view of the plains of Mamre. (See 
Hebron.) 

MADIA. (See Media.) 

MADIAN. (SeeMiDiAN.) 

MAGDALA, coasts op. From this, which 
was probably her birth-place, one of cmr Lord’s 
female attendants was named Mary Magdalene, 
pr Mary of Magdala; but many also read 
Magadan. Magdala ha.s been identified with 
the village El-Mejdel, lying at the south-eastern 
angle of the plain of Gennesaret. 

MAGICIANS (Gen. xli. 8)— interpreters of 
hieroglyphics, or, as some sui^pose, “inter- 
preters of dreams.” In later times it denoted 
necromancers 'or enchanters. 

To consult magicians was forbidden by the 
Mosaic law, under the penalty of death (Lev. 
xix. 33 ; XX. 6). (See Divination, Wise Men.) 

MAGOG. (See Gog.) 

MAHANAIM (Gen. xxxii. 2)— a town in 
the territoiy of Gad, north of the Jabbok. 
It is called Mahanaim (or “the host,” or “two 
hosts”) from the vision which occurred to 
Jacob on that spot, as recorded in the above- 
cited passage. It was distinguished as Ish- 
boshetn’s capital (2 Sam. ii. 8-12, 29), and as 
the place to which David repaired during the 
rebellion and usuipation of Absalom (2 Sam. 
xvii. 24). Some identify it with a place called 
Mahneh. 

MAHANEH-DAN — camp of Dan, In 
Judg. xviii. 12 the reason of the name is given. 
It must have been in the locality of Kuriet 
el-Enab. 

MAKKEDAH (Josh. x. 10)—one of the 
principal cities of the Canaanites ; was allotted 
to Judah, and lay south-west of Jerusalem. 
There was a remarkable cave here, in which 
five petty kinra concealed themselves, but 
were discovered by Joshua, and put to an 
ignominious death. The old geo^ax^hers place 
it 8 Homan miles to the east of Eleutheropolis. 

MAKTESH (Zeph. i. 11) is generally sup- 
posed to refer to some street or square in the 
lower part of the city of Jerusalem, which was 
chiefly inhabited by merchants, or occupied for 
commercial purx>oses — the Phoenician quarter. 

MALACHI— awgrei of Jehovah (Mai. i. 1). 
Many Jews affirm that Malachi signifies only 
an angel or messenger UJalachi Jehovah — the 
Zord^s messenger — as in Hag. i. 13 j Mai. iii. 1), 
and that the author of this book is Ezra hiiu- 
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sionists, and also of Jerome. Origen held the 
idea that the author of this prophecy was an 
incarnate angel— an opinion which may have 
had its origin in a peculiar translation of the 
LXX., which reads, “ The burden of the word 
of the Lord to Israel by the hand of his angeh” 
The general opinion, however, is that Malachi 
lived about 400 years before Christ, and was 
the last of the insx^ired prophets under the old 
dispensation. 

There is no reason for supposing that 
Malachi is not a iiersonal, but merely an 
official designation. Nor can it be supposed 
that the title is a chance one — not indicative 
of authorship, but caxiriciously suggested by 
the language of the famous oracle, “ Behold, I 
send my messenger ” (Mai. iii. 1), in which the 
Hebrew term rendered “my messenger,” is 
Malachi. Malachi, like the other titles of the 
books of the minor prox^hets, must bo the name 
of its inspired author. Nothing, however, is 
known of his x>ei’sonal history. His prophecy 
i.s hut the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
“ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” It would 
appear that this proxihet was a contemporary 
of Nehomiah. As he seems to have been the 
last of the inspired choir, he is sometimes 
named by the Rabbins the seal of the prophets. 

Malachi, trophecy op, is last in the order 
of the books of the Old Testament. It con- 
tains sharp rebukes of the sin and folly of the 
Jews; the most glorious representations of the 
Messiah’s advent ; and xjredicts the xjrei)aration 
of his way by the preaching of J ohn the Bap- 
tist. In XJarticular, the negligence of the priests 
is severely reprenended. Their i)rofligacy, 
carelessness, and selfishness had a withering 
effect upon the people. The nation, too, 
though brought back from Babylon, and 
located again m the land of their fathers, had 
speedily shown symptoms of a woful degener- 
acy (Mai. iii. 6). 35ut these menaces are 
intermingled with promises of a coming 
Messiah, who should both punish and purify. 
The Redeemer’s advent was to be preceaed by 
the appearance of the Baptist, whom the pro- 
phet names Elijah. (See John the Baptist.) 
Malachi, in ch. iv. 6, seems to indicate that his 
own successor was to be John the Baptist, and 
that the next x^rophet in Israel should be the 
herald of our Lord. The style has not the 
grandeur of some of the other prophets. It 
IS tamer and more prosaic in its nature; yet 
it is in some instances bold, vigorous, and 
rhythmical, Malachi is often referred to in the 
New Testament; and our Lord seals and sanc- 
tions his office and rank as a prophet, (Matt, 
xi. 10; xvii. 10-1^ &c.) 

MALLOWS (Job xxx. 4)~suppo8ed to be a 
kind of bramble without thorns, the young 
leaves of which, resembling lettuce, are 
gathered and boiled by the poor as food. We 
are told that at Bagdad quantities of this 
vegetable are hawked about, while those who 
carry it cry, Molachiat Molachiai which 
differs little from the Hebrew word. Many 
saline plants are found in the deserts of Arabia; 
and some are of opinion this is a general name 
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for the class. Others think that the real plant 
intended is a species of salt-wort; to which 
opinion the Greek version of the word gives 
some countenance, 

MALTA. (SeeMELiTA.) 

MAMMON (Matt. vi. 24) is a Syriac word 
signifying riches. 

Mammon op unrighteousness (Luke xvi. 9), 
as it stands connected in this passage, may 
mean that we should so wisely use the mammon 
of unrighteousness, or the unsatisfying riches 
of this world, that we may secure friends in 
God and Christ, and in sinners saved and 
blessed by our instrumentality. 

MAMllE. (See Hebron. ) 

MAN (Gen. i. 26), in his physical nature, is 
the head and lord of the animal creation (Gen. 
i. 26-28). Though of one blood (Acts xvii. 26), 
yet, as a race, mankind are divided into various 
nations and tribes, distinguished by colour, 
stature, physiognomy, language, and habits, 
and inhabiting such portions of the earth as 
God, in his wise providence, has assigned to 
them respectively. Man was created in the 
image and after the likeness of God. He was 
formed of the dust of the ground ; and, besides 
the life which was given him in common with 
other animals, he received immediately from 
his Creator a rational and immortal soul or 
spirit, distinguishing him from, and elevating 
him incomparably above, all other creatures 
upon earth ; assimilating nim to the Author of 
his being, and enduing him with moral affec- 
tions, dispositions, and capacities. The He- 
brew has several words denoting man, in 
reference to his origin, the earth, or to his 
frailty, or to his bodily form and elements, &c. 
The delicate shades of thought and allusion in 
the use of such terms cannot be represented in 
the English version. (See Creation, Image.) 
We are told that God “ breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life” (or lives) \ which 
probably means not only the power of respira- 
tion, by which animal life is sustained, but 
that he was at the same time furnished with 
those high spiritual faculties which constitute 
him a living soul. (See Adam.) The ques- 
tion of man’s connection with some of the 
animals beneath him has been fiercely debated 
of late. What is called development, and on 
which so much stress is laid, if it take place 
accordir ^ to ordained law, is tantamount to 
creati^ . We may ask, too, at what point of 
the I jcess of man’s elevation from the goriUa 
do conscience, immortality, and speech come 
in? Do not these indicate immediate Divine 
gift, as stated in Scripture ? 

^ Thus created in the image and after the 
likeness of God himself, man was placed under 
the restraints of the Divine law : but, by the 
force of temptation, he was led to break through 
those restraints, and so became an object of the 
Divine displeasure, whereby all his relations 
^nd prospects were completely changed. Erom 
this time the character of the first man and 
the character of God were placed in direct 
opposition to each other ; the one bein^ sinful, 
and the other infinitely holy. And this dread- 
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ful event has in like manner changed the 
condition and prospects of the whole race ; for, 
since that hour, sin has been the universal 
characteristic of every son and daughter of 
Adam (see Sin), and death has reigned over 
all but two of them. Man is still upon the 
earth in training for a higher state and sphere 
of being. He is under the moral and pro- 
vidential government of the Divine Being, and 
is required to love the Lord his God with all 
his heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, 
and his neighbour as himself. Such, however, 
is the strength of the depravity of his heart 
that he feels no inclination to obey this law, 
but readily yields to the temptations which 
assail him to disregard and violate it. If he 
has correct views of its strictness and spiritu- 
ality, he finds that, however it may be with 
him in the outward act and in the sight of his 
fellow-men, there are thoughts and intents of 
his heart which it condemns. 

To save man in this hopeless extremity God 
sent his own Son into the world, who not only 
rendered perfect obedience to the Divine law, 
but bore the penalty of its violation, and thus 
made an atonement for him, and opened the 
way by which believing penitents may approach 
unto God, receive the forgiveness of their sins, 
and be restored to the Divine favour. And not 
only has he thus made an atonement for sin, 
but, tix^on his ascension to glory, he sent down 
the precious influences of the Holy Spirit to 
renew and sanctify the soul, while he nimself 
ever lives to make intercession for us. Though 
mankind, therefore, have lost the image of 
God in which they were created, and have 
exposed themselves to. the dreadful penalty 
of the Divine law, yet by repentance and faith 
in Jesus Christ, the mediator between God 
and man, we obtain forgiveness of sin ; and 
through free, sovereign, boundless grace, we 
are delivered from the bondage, guilt, and 
pollution of sin, into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God, and are made “ heirs of 
God and joint-heirs with Christ.” Obedience 
to God’s commands, and entire, cheerful sub- 
mission to his authority, constitute the evidence 
or fmits of this faith; but are not, in any 
sense or degree, the ground or primary cause 
of our justification in the sight of God. 

In this present state all men are subject to 
affliction and temptation, sickness and death ; 
but after this state is j^assed, all will be judged 
according to the deeds done in the body : the 
righteous, or those who, having been pardoned 
and sanctified, have loved and served God, will 
be received into his presence, where is fulness 
of joy and j^leasures for evermore ; while those 
who neglect the means and refuse the offer of 
salvation will be driven away in their wicked- 
ness into everlasting ruin and punishment. 
(See Christ.) 

Man op bin. (See Antichrist.) 

Man, son op (Acts vii. 56). (See Son of 
man.) 

MANAEN (Acts xiii. 1) — one of the pro- 
phets at Antioch, and said “to have been 
brought up with Herod,” either as his foster 
419 
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brother, or merely as one educated along with 
the tetrarch. i 

MANASSEH. 1. (Gen. xli. 61) The first- 
born of J oseph. When he and his brother 
Ephraim were “lads,” and Jacob their grand- 
father was about to die, Joseph took them into 
the patriarch’s presence to receive his blessing. , 
On this occasion he adopted them into liis own 
family as his own children, and in a most 
significant and interesting manner predicted 
the superiority of Ephraim over Manasseh, as 
it respected numbers, &c. (Gen. xlviii. 5-20: 
comp. Num. i. 32, 33, 35 ; ii. 18, 20 ; Ps. Ixxx. 2.) 

On their way to Canaan the Israelites con- 
quered a large territory east of the Jordan; 
and some of them, whose jiossessions were 
chiefly in cattle, desired to have their portion 
assigned them among the rich i^astures and 
fhiitful hills of Bashan and the surrounding 
country. This recjuest was granted ; and half 
the tribe of Manasseh received the territory 
stretching from near to Cfesarea-Philipin, 
along the Jordan, do^vn almost to Mahanaim. 
The other half had its portion on the west 
of the J ordan, between Ephraim and Issachar, 
across the country from the Jordan to the 
Mediterranean. This tribe possessed small 
tracts within the bounds of Issachar and 
Asher. 

2. (2 Ki. XX. 21) Son and successor of 
Hezekiah, king of d udah : ascended the throne i 
at the age of twelve years. The former part i 
of his reign was distinguished for acts of daring 
impiety and wanton cruelty ; which are par- 
ticularly detailed by the sacred historian, 
2 Ki. xxi. ^ For these sins, in which he 
persuaded his subjects to participate, the 
country was visited with God’s judgments; 
and their severity and desolation are described 
in the strongest figurative language (2 Ki. xxi. 
13). He was at last taken captive by the 
Ashman king, and ignominiously transported j 
to Babylon. (See Esarhaddon.) Upon his 
repentance and prayer, however, he was liber- 
ated, and returned to his capital, where he 
died, after having done much to repair the 
evils of his former life. The term of his reign 
was fifty-five years. The prayer ascribed to 
Manasses in the Apocrypha is the spurious 
production of a later age (2 Chr. xxxiii. 1-20). 

MANDRAKES (Song vii. 13). It is uncer- 
tain what plant is intended by the Hebrew 
word, which is translated mandrakes in the 
above passage, and in Gen. xxx. 14-1(). What 
is generally csdled the May-apple is also often 
called mandrake, and bears a fruit somewhat 
resembling lemons. 

A plant of this name is still common in the 
East; its fruit ripens from May to June, 
and is of the size of small apples. To what 
degree (if any) it possesses the proi)erties 
ascribed to it by the ancients, we know not ; 
certainly no such properties belong to what 
we call the mandrake. It is allied to the 
species commonly called deadly nightshade. 
The absurdities which the rabbis, and even 
some modem travellers, have spoken about this 
plant are not worth repetition, 
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MANEH. (See Mbasures.) 

MANGER (Luke ii. 7), rendered “stall” in 
Luke xiii. 15. It denotes literally a feeding- 
trough for animals ; but perhaps means in the 
account of the Nativity rather a stalled place ; 
the place in which cattle were fed — not in the 
inn, for there was “no room” for them in it. 

MANNA. The term seems to be derived 
from the Hebrew words man-hu. meaning 
“What is it?” (Exod. xvi. 15). When the 
children of Israel saw it, they said one to 
another (not, as in our version, “It is manna,” 
but) “What is it?” “And Moses said unto 
them, This is tlie bread which the Lord hath 
given you to eat.” The manna, so named 
from their ignorance of its source and character, 
was a substance miraculously furnished to the 
children of Israel on their journey through the 
wilderness, and desired as a substitute for 
bread, the material for which they could not 
raise during their wanderings. It is called 
“the bread rained from heaven” (Exod. xvi. 4). 
The most remarkable things about the manna 
of the Israelites were, — (1.) That double the 
miantity was supplied on the day preceding 
the Sabbath, or seventh day; (2.) That on 
the Sabbath, or seventh day, none was fur- 
nished; (3.) That what they kept from the 
sixth day to the seventh was sweet and good, 
M’hile what they kept from any other day to 
the next day bred worms, and became offensive. 
These miracles, it should be remembered, 
were all wrought in attestation of the sanctity 
of the Sabbath. 

The manna of the Jews is described as a 
small, round thing, as small as the hoar-frost 
on the ^ound; that “it was like coriander 
seed, white, and the taste of it like wafers 
made with honey” (Exod. xvi. 14, 31). Wafers 
were small thin cakes of fine flour, mingled 
with oil, and used in various offerings (Lev, ii. 
4; vii. 12). If to this mixture was added a 
portion of honey, there would be the nourish- 
ment of the flour, the flavour of fresh oil, and 
the sweetness of honey. As to its size and 
colour, it was probably that of the coarsest 
particles of white frost, or the finest hailstones, 
nearly resembling sleet. It was ground in 
mills, or beaten in a mortar, then placed in 
pans in the shape of cakes, and baked. In 
gathering this food, each was permitted to 
take what was necessary for his own use, not 
exceeding an omer, or about three quarts, for 
each member of the family. If more than this 
should be collected by extraordinary industry, 
the surplus was to be distributed to those who 
had less. 

For forty years this miraculous supply of 
food was furnished daily to between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000 of people (Deut. xxix. 5, Q. It 
ceased while they were encamped at Gilgal, 
immediately after they had celebrated the 
passover for the first time in the land of 
promise (J osh. v. 10, 12). It is not improbable 
that the usual quantity of animal food was 
consumed. The manna was a substitute for 
bread, which is the staff of life. To com- 
memorate this long-continued and wonderful 
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miracle, Moses was instructed that a golden 
pot should be provided (Exod. xvi. 33; Heb. 
IX. 4), and that an omer (or one man’s portion) 
of the manna should be laid up for preservation, 
and placed in or near the ark, that succeeding 
generations might see with their own eyes the 
very substance on which their fathers were 
miraculously fed in their long and perilous 
joumeyings from Egypt to Canaan. 

The substance known to us as manna is so 
called from its supposed resemblance to the 
manna of Israel. The best of it is brought 
from S3rria, Arabia, and Persia. It falls, or is 
drawn from a tree or shrub in various ways ; 
and the Arabs boil and strain it, and then use 
it as honey on their bread or cakes. But the 
manna of Israel was essentially different from 
the natural manna in a variety of XDarticulars. 
The modem manna is not found in the desert ; 
it falls only in the spring; it is said not to 
melt in the sun ; it does not breed worms, nor 
become offensive if kept from day to day. It 
cannot be ground or beaten in a mortar, as the 
manna of the Israelites was. It has medicinal 
properties, which that had not ; it is produced 
on every day alike ; and it comes at the very 
season of the year when the manna of Israel 
ceased. The Israelites never saw it before, 
nor has it ever appeared again, as we infer 
from comparing Deut. viii. 3, 16 with Exod. 
xvi. 15, 32, 33. It is from the tamarisk, or 
tarfa. that the modern manna is obtained. 
In the month of June it drops from the 
thorns of the tamarisk upon the fallen twigs, 
leaves, and thorns, which always cover the 
ground beneath that tree in the natural 
state; the manna is collected before sunrise, 
when it is coagulated. The Arabs clean 
away the leaves, dirt, and other impurities 
which adhere to it, boil it, strain it through a 
coarse piece of cloth, and put it in leathern 
skins. In this way they are able to preserve 
it till the following year, and they use it as 
they do honey, to pour over unleavened bread, 
or to dip their bread into at their common 
meals. 

Manna is called the “com of heaven,” and 
“ angels’ food” (Ps. Ixxviii. 24, 25), jjerhaps in 
allusion to the mode by which it was supxDlied. 
The phrase, “ hidden manna” (Rev. ii. 17), 
figuratively describes the support which Christ 
furnishes to the true believer, of which the 
world does not and cannot partake (comp. 
Jo^ vi. 49, 51). 

^xANOAH (Judg. xiii. 2), the father of 
Samson, was bom at Zorah. In the absence 
of Manoah, an angel appeared to his wife, and 
predicted the birth of Samson, describing nar- 
ticularly the manner of his life, and the chief 
purpose for which he should be born. Manoah 
l^rayed for a repetition of the visit. The angel 
again appeared, and Manoah had an interview 
with him ; and, when he was about to depart, 
proposed to prepare a kid for him, that he 
mi^t partake of the hospitality of his house : 
but the angel declined taking any food, and 
told him if the kid was for an offering, it must 
be to the Lord. The kid was prepared as a 
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sacrifice, and offered upon a rock. When the 
flame from the rude altar ascended towards 
heaven, the angel passed upward with it. 
Manoah and his wife, witnessing this wonder* 
ful scene, fell upon their faces to the ground. 
He was disposed to construe the visit of the 
angel unfavourably; but his wife more justly 
regarded the emblematical acceptance of the 
sacrifice as a token for good ; and so it proved. 

MANSLAYER. (See Cities of Refuge, 
Murder. ) 

MANTLE. (See Clothes.) 

MAON (1 Sam. xxv. 2), distinguished as 
the residence of Nabal, was on the southern 
boundary of Judea. 

Maon, wilderness of (1 Sam. xxiii. 25), 
was in the southern part of Judah, south of 
the Wilderness of Zipn, and near the town of 
Maon, and extended to tlie mountains of 
Idumea. It was in the Wilderness of Maon 
that David concealed himself when the 
Ziphites were seeking his destruction. 

MARAH (Exod. xv. 23>)— a place on the 
line of the march of the Israelites, at which 
bitter water was made palatable by casting 
into it a tree which God designated to Moses. 
Whether the effect was miraculous, or only 
the indication to Moses of a particular tree 
which was capable of producing it, is uncer- 
tain. The word MarcCh, signifying bitterness, 
was adojjted by Naomi as applicable to her- 
self, in view of her many sorrows (Ruth i. 20). 

The well of Howara, on the eastern coast of 
the Gulf of Suez, is sx)oken of by travellers as 
containing bitter water; and corresponds, in 
distance, &c. , to the Marah of the sacred history. 

MARANATHA. (See Anathema.) ^ 

MARBLE (Rev. xviii. 12) — a species of 
limestone remarkable for its durability, and 
capable of receiving a higli xiolish. It was 
probably used in very early times for building 
materials (1 Ki. vi. 7, 36 ; vii. 9-12 ; 1 Chi-, 
xxix. 2), and for many kinds of vessels. The 
colours of marble are various and beautiful, 
and pieces of all sizes may be wrought together 
so as to resemble a beautiful painting. Such 
was probably the pavement and columns of 
the Bersian palace described in Esth. i. 6, 
The term in this passage is rendered in the 
Septuagint, “ Parian stone.” Some of the 
other Hebrew names may refer to the lieauti- 
ful porphyry of Egypt. 

MARdUS. (See John Mark.) 

MARESHAH (Josh. xv. 44) — a town of 
Judah, famous as the scene of the battle 
between Asa, king of Judah, and Zerak, king 
of Ethiojiia, with his numerous army. It waa 
also the residence of the prophet JVucah (Mic. 
i. 15). 

A site called Marash is still found not far 
from Beth-jibrin. 

MARK (Acts xii. 12)— generally supposed 
to be the same with “ Marcus” (1 Pet. v. 13) ; 
and John Mark (Acts xv. 37-39; CoL iv. 10; 
2 Tim. iv. 11) is not clear. Perhaps he waa 
converted by Peter. He laboured ultimately 
in Egypt, and is said to have founded a church 
in Alexandria. (See John Mark.) 
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Mark, gospel by — tlio second in order of The city of Rome was probably the x^lace of 
the books of the iSbnv dN'stament. It is its comxwsition. We find some Latin words in 
Hnp])osed to have been written between a.d. it, only disguised by being written in Greek 
r*() and 05. Mark records chiefly the actions characters. He explains several of the Jewish 
of our Saviour. It is Jesus acting and not customs. The Jewish phrase, “defiled hands,” 
Jesus discoursing that he pourtrays. His he explains by saying, “that is, unwashcn 
object is to show how He discharged the hands.” The gospel of Mark is an independent, 
functions of the Messiahship. If it was original publication. There is a sufficient 
written at Rome and for the Romans, its number of important differences between this 
com])ositii)n and selection of striking facts is gospel and the other three, to show that this is 
AVhscly calculated to arrest the attention of not an abridgment or compilation from them, 
such a ])coi)le;— it was suited to their taste or either of them; and among these we may 
;uid tcni})erament. Fact and not argument mention two miracles which are not recorded 
most dcc]>ly impressed them. It is often in any other gospel; and yet there are but 
siip[»o'-'jd, and it has also been asserted, that twenty-four verses in Mark which contain any 
Maik’s gospel is an abridgment of Matthew’s, important fact not mentioned by some other 
'I 'he idea has no foundation. Mark is shorter evangelist. 

than Mattliew as a whole, but it is longer MARKETS (Matt. xi. 16), or MARKET- 
rohitivelv. 1 1 omits many scenes in Matthew ; PLACE (Luke vii. 32). The markets of 
but ill detailing those which are found in the eastern towns occupy one side of an area, the 
record of the first evangelist it is more minute, other sides being occuiiied by public buildiiifas, 
more grajihic, more circumstantial, and there- temples, courts, and offices of various kinds, 
fore longer in such sections. Had it been an Hencetheywerotheplaceofgeneralconcour.se. 
abridgment, there would have been more Laws were jiromulgated there ; questions of 
appearance of harmony in arrangement and philosojihy and public interest were discussed ; 
chronology. and the site being generally in or near the gate 

Tlie old tradition is, that 
]\1urk wrote this gospel at 
I’eter’s request or dictation. 

The tradition was universally 
current, and accounts for the 
rece]:)tion and circulation of 
a gospel which was not 
written by an ajjostle. The 
scenes described in it are the 
vivid and minute delineations 
of an eye-witness ; and many 
things commendatory of 
I’etcr. mentioned in the other 
gosjjels, are omitted in this. 

We find antiquity unanimous 
on this point, though it differs 
as to the xilace where and 
time when this gospel was 
published. Thus it is said 
by Papias, an early disciple, 

— “ Mark being the inter- 
preter [amanuensis] of Peter, 
wrote exactly whatever he 
remembered, but he did not 
write in order. . . . Mark 
committed no mistake when 
he wrote down circumstances 
as he recollected them.” 

Trenmus says, “Mark, the 
(li.sci])le and interpreter of 
Peter, has given us i ti wTiting 
the things which had been 
])reache(l by Peter.” Origen Eastern Bazaar, 

and (dement agree in this 

of*inion. JOusebius is yet more explicit, mid of the city, or the thoroughfare, as we might 
so is Jerome, who adds. — “Mark, the discijJe call it, judicial investigations were made here 
and interj>roter of Peter, at the solicitation (Acts xvi. 10; xvii. 17). (See Gate.) The 
of the brethren in Rome, wrote a brief gospel country people would be found at this point in 
according to the discourses he had^ heard the greatest numbers, as well as judges and 
from J’etiT. Peter, on being apprised of magistrates. Hence the force of the expression 
this, approved it, and autliorized it to be read concerning the sciibes, that they “love saluta- 
in churches,” Ac. tious in the market-places” (Mark xii. 3S}. 
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As the market-places would embrace the 
whole area, so there a crowd of children and 
idlers would be found amusing themselves. To 
reprove the inconsistency of the Pharisees in 
rejectinpf Christ for doing, as they said, the 
very things which they rejected John for not 
doing, he compares them to a company of 
children who are imitating the customs of their 
elders on public occasions, as by a mock 
marriage or a mock funeral. On the former of 
these occasions, it was customary to express joy 
and congratulation by music and dancing ; and 
on the latter, to employ persons to lead in loud 
lamentations. In the cliildren’s sjiort, a few 
tried to persuade the rest to join in some joyful 
measure, but they preferred to mourn; and 
then they commenced a lamentation, but these 
preferred the music. So perverse and incon- 
sistent were they, that they could be pleased 
with nothing. 

The market-place was resorted to by 
labourers who sought employment (Matt. xx. 
6 , 7 ). 

MARKS, CUTTING IN FLESH (Lev. 
xix. 28). The “ cuttings ” were for the dead, 
but the “ marks ” refer to the practice of 
tattooing, or bearing any symbol, as did 
Hfddiers, slaves, and idolaters (Gab vi. 17 ; 
Rev. vii. .3; xiii. IG). 

MAKRIAGE (Matt. xxii. 2] is a divine 
institution (Gen. ii. 21-25). It is also a civil 
contract, uniting one man and one woman 
together in the relation of husband and wife. 
Among the benefits of the institution are, — (1.) 
Domestic comfort; (2.) Provision for the 
health, education, and support of children ; (3.) 
The distribution of society into families or 
small communities, with a master or governor 
over them who has natural as well as legal 
authority; (4.) The security which arises from 
parental anxiety, and the confinement of 
children to permanent habitations; and, (5.) 
The encouragement of industry. 

No sins are more frequently and pointedly 
condemned by the Bible than such as vitilate 
or impair the sacredness of the marriage 
relation^ and nothing is wanting to raise this 
to the highest, purest, and most sacred relation 
in which two human beings can stand to each 
other, but obedience to the precejits of the holy 
Scriptures on this subject. (See Divorce.) 

The r 'emony of betrothing has been already 
expla^ A, (See Betroth.) Some time usually 
elap;L d between this iieriod and the actual 
marriage. The bride in the interval remained 
with her parents. The matrimonial ceremonies 
were peculiar and picturesque. The bridegroom 
had around him young persons of his own sex 
to make merry with him, and these are named 
by our Lord, “the children of the bride- 
chamber” (Matt. ix. 15). The marriage was 
often celebrated in the^ open air. A large 
canopy was erected, which was supported on 
four ;^osts. The bridegroom placed himself 
under it,^ and the bride, .deeply veiled, was led in 
beside him ; and in modern times, at this point 
of the ceremony the officiating rabbi reads the 
contract, and we bridegroom places a ring on 
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the forefinger of the bride’s left hand. TheM 
seems sometimes, in iiast ages, to have been a 
covenant in writing subscribed by the parties 
(Prov. ii. 17; Mai. ii. 14). In ancient peiiouS 
the near kindred of the parties used to bless 
them. The married persons were in the evening 
conducted in great pomp and procession, with 
torches and lami>s, to their new abode — ^ 
custom described by Horner as prevalent ill 
Greece, and one which also nrevaned in Romo 
(Ps. xlv. 14). Every reader recollects the 
parable of the ten virgins, and hoiV the Lorrl 
improves this peculiar custom. The parable is 
solemn and impressive, and its scene wAi 
vividly realized by a modern missionary in the 
East. “ At a Hindoo marriage,’ ’ says he, ‘ ‘ the 
recession of which I saw some years ago, the 
ridegroom came from a distance, and the bride 
lived at Berampore, to which place the bride- 
groom was to come by water. After waiting 
two or three hours, at length, near midnight, it 
was announced in the very words of Scripture, 
‘Behold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to 
meet him.’ All the persons employed now 
lighted their lamps, and ran with them in their 
hands to fill uji their stations in the procession j 
some of them had lost their lights, and were 
unprepared; but it was then too late to seek 
them, and the cavalcade moved forward to the 
house of the bride ; at which place the company 
entered a large and splendidly illuminated 
area, before the house, covered with an awning, 
where a great multitude of friends, dressed Ih 
their best apparel, were seated upon mats. The 
bridegroom was carried in the arms of a friend, 
and placed in a superb seat in the midst of thd 
company, where he sat a short time, and theil 
went into the house, the door of which Wa| 
immediately shut, and guarded by sepoys. 1 
and others expostulated with the door-keepers, 
but in vain. Never was I so struck with ou# 
Lord’s beautiful parable as at this molnent—* 
‘And the door was shut.’ ” 

The marriage feast now began, which usually 
lasted seven days. Many ^este were invitea| 
as at the marriage of Cana in Galilee. One of 
these was elevated to a temporary authority 
over the rest, and was named “ruler,” or 
“governor of the feast” (John ii. 8, 9). An- 
other of them, standing in a close relation td 
the bridegroom, and who seems to have acted 
in his name, was called the “friend of thd 
bridegroom” (Johniii. 29). The guests, if the 
marriage was in the higher circles, received 
each a magnificent vestment. These were 
hung in a chamber through which the invited 

g arties passed, and each robed himself ili 
onour of his entertainer and the occasion, erd 
he went into the bampiet-hall. This robe ii^ 
styled in our Lord’s j)arable, “the weddilitf 
arment ” (Matt. xxii. 12). On the occasion cw 
er marriage the bride wore her most splendid 
attire. Allusions to this are frequent in thn 
prophets, (Bs. xlv. 13; Isa. xlix. 18; Ixi. 10 ; Beyi 
xix. 7, 8, &c.) It was the custom to crown th^ 
married couple. Hence the allusion, Song UL lit 
Isa. xlix. 18, where the word ornament inighi 
as well be rendered crown, (See Dowbt.) 
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Prov. xxxL 10-31 contains a striking de- 
scription of a good wife. The first wife and 
first woman was given to Adam as a help meet 
for him; but she was first in the transgn^ession, 
and in consequence of this fatal priority in 
crime, one portion of her curse is subjection to 
her husband — “ he shall rule over thee ” (1 Tim. 
ii. 12-14). 

Man^ laws with regard to marriage are 
foimd in the Mosaic code. Woman is but a 
slave in all lands which have not felt the 
power of the Gospel. It alone restores her to 
her true rank in society. Conjugal duties are 
often enforced in the epistles of the New 
Testament. Polygamy is condemned in the 
Word of God. Our Saviour did so ve^ ex- 
pressly when, in reference to the question of 
divorce, he said, “Have ye not read that he 
which made them at the beginning made them 
a male and a female?”— one man with one 
woman. 

The marriage union is often employed to 
illustrate the union of Christ and his Church, 
not only in the Song of Solomon but in many 
other portions of Scripture (Eph. v. 23-33; 
Bev. xxi. 2). 

MARS’ HILL. (See Areopagite.) 

MARTHA — the sister of Lazarus and of 
Mary, who dwelt in Bethany. Their residence 
was often the resort of the Saviour. As a 
family^ they were his chosen friends; and 
according to their various dispositions, testified 
tiieir love and faithfulness to him and his 
cause. Martha’s anxious spirit would not 
suffer her to remain at rest while her Master 
was present to be served : “ She was cumbered 
with much serving.” Her active hands busied 
themselves in administering to the comfort of 
her beloved Lord, and it was her devoted 
heart that prompted these kind attentions. 
Martha seems to have desired the assistance 
of her sister in her manifold duties, and to 
have wished Jesus to enjoin more active service 
on Mary ; but he was too well pleased with the 
hejtftfelt devotion which Mary exhibited to 
chide her for it. 

At the period of the decease of Lazarus, 
when Christ was coming to Bethany, Martha 
went to meet and inform him of her brother’s 
death. In the agony of her heart, she ex- 
presses her belief, not only that had he been 
present her brother had not died, but that, 
'‘even now whatsoever he would ask of God, 
God would give it him.” It is not probable 
^at Martha glanced at the possibility of her 
brother being again brought to life. But J eps 
proceeds in tne interesting conversation which 
ne held with her, to declare that Lazarus would 
rise again; to which she promptly rejoined, 
that she knew he would rise again at the last 
day. Jesus informs her more fully that he 
was “the resurrection and the life.” and that 
whosoever should believe on him, “though he 
'were dead, yet should he live.” Martha pro- 
fessed her faith in Jesus, that he was “the 
Christ the Son of God, which should come 
into the world.” But she appears not to have 
fully understood the import of this conversation, 


and not to have regarded him as God incarnate, 
with whom all things were possible. For at 
the grave of Lazarus, when the Saviour was 
about to perform the stupendous miracle of 
raising her beloved brother, her nature shrunk 
from beholding the cherished form of that 
brother changed, as she supposed it to be, into 
the loathsomeness of corruption, and clothed 
in the dismal garments of the tomb. But the 
Saviour’s mercy was not stayed by her unbelief. 
Gently he reminded her of his words ; “ Said 
I not unto thee, if thou wouldst believe thou 
shouldst see the glory of God?” How won- 
derful is the condescension of the Son of Man I 
how forbearing and long-suffering with our 
weakness and unbelief ! how sympathizing 
with our sorrows! and how potent and well- 
timed are his consolations ! (See Lazarus. ) 

Martha is again presented to us in Scripture 
as serving at a supper given to Christ in the 
house of Simon, in Bethany. It was in this 
manner she chose to honour her Master, feeling 
herself honoured in his service. There are no 
other acts of Martha recorded in Scripture; 
but we may conclude, from what is recorded of 
her history, that she remained a devoted, 
ardent follower and disciple of Jesus Christ, 
omitting no opportunity of testifying by attach- 
ment to his cause and people her love and 
gratitude to him from whom she had received 
so many and so signal blessings. The character 
of Martha has been often treated with injustice. 
With all her domestic activity, there is no 
reason to doubt her piety or faith in Christ. 
There needed some one to superintend the 
household, if Mary was to be released from aU 
its cares. Were there no Marthas, therefore, 
there could be no Marys. (See Mary.) 

MARTYR (Acts xxii. 20)— one who bears 
witness to the truth at the expense of his life. 
The word occurs thrice only in the Scriptures. 

MARY — in Hebrew, MIRIAM — exaltaL 
1. Mary, the virgin mother of Jesus Christ, 
was, according to some, a daughter of Eli or 
Joachim, descended of the royal line of David 
through Nathan. She was betrothed to a man 
named Joseph, of the lineage of David, by 
descent from Solomon, their marriage thus 
uniting the two surviving branches^ of the vic- 
torious deliverer of Israel, after thirty genera- 
tion'’. Nothing is said in Scripture of the 
early history of either Joseph or Mary. They 
are presented to us as poor in circumstances, 
but believers in the religion of their fathers, 
waiting for the “consolation of Israel” ana 
the fulfilment of prophecy. But before this 
marriage was celebrated, Mary Avas found to 
be with child. While J oseph was in perplexity 
how he should act on this discovery, the angel 
of the Lord appeared unto him m a vision, 
addressing him as the son of David, and say- 
ing, “Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy 
wife, for that which is conceived in her is of 
the Holy Ghost. ” J oseph immediately obeyed 
the Divine command ; and God thus provided 
a pious protfictor for the reputation and com- 
fort of Mary. Sublime and touching is the 
announcement of the Saviour’s birth to Mary, 
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“Hail! thou highly favoured, thou blessed 
among women : the Lord is with thee ! ” No 
wonder that Mary was troubled at this extra- 
ordinary salutation. But she listens in humble, 
silent wonder and joy, while the angel unfolds 
to her the glorious mystery of the incarnation 
of the Son of the Highest— that he should be 
born of her — partake of her human nature— be 
without sin~be the Son of God— and that she 
shotild call his name Jesus — a deliverer. Her 
confiding heart and unswerving faith at once 
responded, “ Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it unto me according to thy word.” 

After this event Mary went into the hill 
country to visit her cousin Elisabeth, and there 
received confirmation of the predictions already 
vouchsafed to her; for Elisabeth, filled with 
the Holy Ghost, spoke with a loud voice, and 
blessed the mother of her Lord. Mary seems 
also to have been moved by the Spirit, and to 
have expressed herself in triumphant, exulting, 
prophetic language. Her song bears no little 
resemblance to that of Hannah, the mother of 
Samuel. But most probably she was ignorant 
of the precise manner in which these prophecies 
would be fulfilled. Mary now returned to her 
own home at Nazareth, and there remained 
till she and Joseph went to Bethlehem, to be 
enrolled according to the decree of Cesar 
Augustus. In this city, crowded as it was at 
this time with strangers, there was no home for 
her who gave birth to the Lord of Glory but a 
stable, and no cradle for her Son but a manger. 
(See Inn.) • To this lowly abode a bright star 
pointed, and angels beckoned, guiding the 
'‘wise men” of the East, and the humble 
shepherds of the plain, to lay before that 
heaven-bom Son choice gifts and heart adora- 
tion. The parents of Jesus circumcised him 
on the eighth day, according to the law ; and 
after the period of Mary’s purification was 
reckoned, they x>resented their child at the 
temple. Simeon, who had long looked for the 
salvation of Israel, took him in his arms and 
blessed him, prophesying concerning him; so 
also did Anna the prophetess; while Mary 
marvelled at those things which were spoken 
of him. What her j^recise emotions were on 
all these occasions cannot be determined. 
Could she, as she gazed on the unconscious, 
innocent face of that helpless babe nestling in 
her bos<^ ., fully understand its divine nature 
— its ^ fious mission ? Scripture merely says, 
“Ma y kept all these things and pondered 
them in her heart.” When residing in Beth- 
lehem, the jealous tyranny of Herod, and the 
bloody decree issuea by him, obliged Joseph 
and Mary to flee into Egypt on the warning of 
God. When Herod was dead, they returned; 
but dwelt in Nazareth for fear of Archelaus, 
Herod’s son. 

Few incidents are recorded of Mary after 
the birth and infancy of the Messiah. On one 
occasion, when they with their child were at 
Jerusalem at the yearly feast, Jesus left the 
company; and when his parents sought him 
forrowing, and at length found him in the 
temple, Mary seems to have said almost re- 
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provingly. “Son, why hast thou dealt thus 
with us ? behold, thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing.” But Christ’s answer seems 
to imply that she ought to have known he 
would be found in his Father’s house and about 
his Father’s business. The mother of Jesus 
was present at the first miracle performed by 
her son at the marriage in Cana. She seems 
to have been persuaded that her son was pos- 
sessed of divine i)ower; for she came to him, 
saying, “They have no wine.” But the 
Saviour respectfully and gently reproved his 
mother for this dictation ; thus implying that 
in his conduct as Messiah he would admit of 
no interference, even from his mother. In 
Luke viii. 19 we are told that Mary sought an 
interview, in company with others of tho 
family, when Christ was preaching to a crowd 
in a country place ; but from this passage we 
learn that her near relationship to Christ was 
no immediate advantage, for the Saviour says, 
“These are my mother and brethren, who 
hear the Word of God and do it.” Mary was 
also present at the crucifixion. Who can paint 
the agony of the mother’s heart at this fearful 
scene? Then, indeed, was the prediction of 
Simeon fulfilled, “that a sword should pierce 
through her soul.” But when the desolate 
agonized heart was sinking within her through 
the darkness of this anguished hour, the voice 
of this beloved Son arose in tones of love and 
filial affection, commending her to the care of 
hi.s best-beloved disciple ; and “ from that 
hour that disciple took her to his own home.” 
Whether Mary witnessed the ascension of the 
Saviour, Scripture does not expressly say ; but 
the probability is that she did ; at all events, 
her son — tho Son of IVlan — burst the fetters Of 
death asunder, and declared himself the Son 
of God with power. Then the peculiar sorrow 
that had pierced her heart was turned into 
unspeakable joy. The last mention of Mary 
in Scrij^ture is as one of a company who con- 
tinued in supplication and prayer in an upper 
room at Jerusalem, after tne ascension of the 
Saviour. How long Ma^ lived, and how she 
died, history is silent. From tho saying of 
Simeon, some supposed that she suffered mar- 
tyrdom ; but the probability is that she ^ed in 
lieace in Jerusalem. 

Interesting and important as the history of 
Mary is, the fact that comiDaratively little is 
said of her in Scripture seems to point with 
significant warning to the gross idolatry with 
wnich a corru]it church have worshipped her, 
and to the fabulous legends with which, in 
superstitious fanaticism, they disfigure the 
brief incidents of her life. The ignorant 
devotees of popery pray her to command her 
son to grant their requests. None can be the 
hearer and answerer of prayer but the Omni- 
present God, who answers prayer in and 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Mary is ever 
to be held in honour, but never to be wor- 
shipped. Blasphemous titles have been some- 
times given to her, such as, “ Mother of Gpd.” 
The worship of Mary is perhaps at this moment 
more prevalent in the popish church than at 
425 
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any former period. The notions of her im- 
maculate conception and j^erpetual virginity- 
are as unfounded as is the idolatrous practice 
of her -worship. Though she was the virgin 
mother of Jesus, yet she is nowhere named in 
Scripture the Virgin Ma^. (See Brother.) 

2. Mary — the wife of Cfleopnas, supposed by 
some to be sister to the virgin Mary, stood by 
the cross of Christ, -with her sister, and with 
Mary Magdalene. According to this view, 
her sons, James the Less, Simon, Joses, and 
Judas, were cousins to the Saviour, and w'ere 
called the brethren of the Lord. (For another 
hypothesis, see Brother, James.) She wa^ 

resent at the crucifixion, and seems to have 
een one of those holy women who ministered 
unto Jesus Christ. It is recorded that she, 
accompanied bv Mary M agdalene, went to the 
sepulchre of the Lord, and took with them 
sweet spices wherewith to embalm his body; 
and while in perplexity as to how they woidd 
roll awav the stone from the sepulchre, two 
men in shining garments announced unto them 
the resurrection of the Redeemer; and on their 
way -with the joyful intelligence to the dis- 
ciples, they met their risen Lord, and fell at 
his feet and worshipped him. 

3. Mary — a godly woman residing in Jeru- 
salem, honoured to be the mother of John 
Mark, supposed to be one of the four evan- 
gelists, at whose house the disciples wore 
assembled on the night when Beter was mir- 
aculously rescued from prison by an angel. 
The proDability is that her house often formed 
a refuge for the persecuted followers of the 
crucified Jesus. Many are the opportunities 
by which Christian love can testify its willing- 
ness to serve the Lord by ministering to his 
servants, and aiding them in the furtherance 
of Christ’s cause. 

4. Mary — the sister of Lazaru>^ whom Christ 
raised from the dead, and of Martha, resided 
at Bethany with her brother and sister. She 
was^ a devoted friend and disciple of Jesus 
Christ — sitting at his feet and learning of him, 
while her spirit worshipped in deep devotion. 
A more touching picture of family sorrow, 
domestic religion, and heavenly consolation 
could not be drawm, than that in which Mary 
is represented in Scripture as a principal ])or- 
trait. Her character seems to have been one 
of contemplation and of deep-seated feeling — 
less of active energy than of devoted, confiding 
a^ection. To one of this temperament, the 
circumstances in which she was placed were 
peculiarly trying. She had a sick and dying 
brother, suffering from the seeming neglect of 
a dear friend and powerful physician. Sunk 
in despondency, she seems to have felt that, 
had the Lord been present, all would have 
been well; but she does not appear then to 
have known the extent of the llivine power 

ossessed by that beloved friend, who could 
ave saved her brother even at a distance. 
The tender tie was broken — a brother’s love 
was lost; in quiet submission she sat still in 
the house, overwhelmed with sorrow. But 
when the Master sent for her, she immediately 
42(j 


arose and went 
saying, “Lord, i 
brother had not dit 
could have been ^ 
that Jesus loved hei 
that love than that, 
he also wept in sym^ 
not afflict without the . 
long the voice of the Sa 
on its wings, roused from 
that beloved brotlier, and chai..o 
of her sorrow into a fountain ot jv., 
reader cannot but observe the deep Jevo.,. 
and reverential love with which Mary regarded 
the Saviour, and which she testified in a re- 
markable manner at a supper made to Jesus 
in Betliany, six days before the passover, by 
anointing his feet with very costly perfume, 
and wiping them with her hair. There was 
no offering too costly which Mary’s love would 
not dictate, and no service too humble which 
Mary’s love would not dignify. She had 
chosen the good part, and it would not bo 
taken from her. ’I’lie character of Mary, while 
resembling that of Martha, is quite distinct; 
the one is thoughtful and contemi)lative, the 
other busy and active. The picture is one 
taken from life, and sketched with natural 
colouring and discrimination. 

5. Mary Magdalene —so called from her 
being a resident in the village of Magdala. 
(See Magdala. ) She was a devoted follower of 
the Lord Jesus, and ministered to him of her 
substance. She appears to have followed 
Christ’s ministry'- devotedly ; to have stood by 
him at the cross ; to have been present at his 
burial ; and to have paid him all the attention 
that affection and reverence could inspire, for 
which she was richly rewarded. Mary Mag- 
dalene was the first to whom the Saviour 
appeared after his resurrection, and the first 
he commissioned with the glorious message to 
his disciples that he had risen again. When 
Christ first addressed her, she seems not to 
have recognized him : it may be her eyes were 
dimmed with tears, and her attention absorbed 
with grief ; but when the familiar tones of her 
deliverer’s voice, addressing her with his 
wonted affection by her own name, fell upon 
her ear, then must her heart have been over- 
whelmed with a full tide of joy and gratitude, 
for Christ had indeed delivered her from a 
fearful i)ossession. The popular belief that 
Mary Magdalene was a woman of imchaste 
character has no foundation in Scripture, but 
rests merely on tradition ; for she was not the 
sinner who bathed the feet of Jesus (Luke 
vii.) ; and the best of the early eastern fathers 
rejected the notion of her uncfiastity. 

MASCHIL is found in the title or inscrip- 
tion of Ps. xxxii. and several other psalms, 
and probably means an instructive song. 

MATTHEW — Ond'sgifti^&it. ix. 9)— called 
also “Levi” (Mark ii. 14) — was a native of 
Galilee, and, though a Jew, was employed as 
a tax-gatherer under the pro-vincial govern- 
ment of J udea. He was called from his official 
occupation into the service of Christ, enter- 
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tained him at his house (Mark ii. 15), became 
one of the twelve apostles, and was engaged in 
the propagation oi the Go^el after our Saviour’s 
ascension (Acts i. 13). There is no certainty 
respecting the time, place, or manner of his 
death. 

Matthew, gospel op, is supposed to have 
been written five years after Christ’s ascen- 
sion, or about the year 38. Some hold that it 
existed at a very early period, both in the 
Hebrew and Greek languages; and others 
imagine that it was first written in Hebrew, 
and translated into Greek by Matthew himself, 
or at least during his lifetime. Many have in 
every age held the theory that the Gospel of 
Matthew was originally written in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. That there existed in very early 
times a book named the Gospel according to 
Matthew, or the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, is evident from all anti(}uity. But 
the question is. Was this our present canonical 
gospel of Matthew ? There is no evidence 
thiit it was. The fathers who refer to it do 
not in general seem to have seen it, Jior, though 
they had inspected it, could the great majority 
of them have determined its nature, for they 
were ignorant of Hebrew.^ Many concurring 
circumstances sViow that this so-called gospel of 
Matthew was used chiefly by the Ebionites, or 
early Unitarians ; and quotations from it, x>re- 
served in some old authors, favour the idea that it 
was a hasty and spurious compilation, fabricated 
in support of heretical opinions, and, to secure 
currency for it, dignified with the name of the 
Gospel by Matthew. The earliest statement 
is made by Papias ; but it may be questioned if 
his words refer to the canonical gosx)el. The 
gospel of Matthew was i)rincipally intended 
for Palestine, but it needed not on that account 
to be composed in Aramaic; for Greek was 
prevalent in Palestine, and, like the Hebrew 
vernacular, was in universal use. There are 
no traces of a translation in our jiresent 
Matthew. We prefer, then, the theory that 
^he original language of Matthew’s gospel was 
vjrreek. 

Matthew, as api)ears from the j^receding 
article, was early called into the comx^any of 
Christ’s disciples, and was a constant attendant 
upon his ministry to its close. His is the 
earliest of the four histories, and certainly has 
the charactf'ristics of a narrative written soon 
after the ^ mts haijpened. The visit of the 
wise me’ the slaughter of the infants, the 
parable oi: the ten virgins, the resurrection of 
the saints at the time of the crucifixion, and 
some other facts, are related by Matthew, 
jwhich are not mentioned by either of the 
other evangelists. His gosi^el was written 
for Jews. The style, manner, and composi- 
tion show this. Its object is to prove to 
phem that Jesus of Nazareth is indeed their 
promised Messiah. Such an argument could 
only be carried on successfully by showing 
that their own ancient oracles were fulfilled 
in the birth, life, and death of the son of 
Mary; and this is i3recisely what Matthew 
docs. He compares the events of Cluist’s life 
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with the acknowledged prophecies possessed 
by the Hebrew nation, and shows how minutely 
tney correspond. 

[j^or example: the genealogy of Jesus is 
traced back to David, for he is “ David’s son 
and to Abraham, for he is Abraham’s “ seed.” 
Jesus was born of a virmn ; and the evangelist 
refers to Isa. vii. 14. Jesus w as born in Beth- 
lehem; and he quotes Mic. v. 2. John came 
as the herald of Messiah; and Isa. xl. 3 is 
referred to. Jesus laboured in the commence- 
ment of his ministry in the borders of Zebulun 
and Nephthalirn; and Matthew subjoins the 
oracle from Isa. ix. 1. 

The miracles of Jesus were works of amazing 
beneficence; and in them, it is declared, was 
fulfilled that “ which was spoken by Esaias the 
l)rox)het, saying, Himself took our infirmities, 
and bare our sicknesses ” (Matt. viii. 17). 

^J’lie parables of J esus were vehicles of pure 
and imx)ressive instruction; and this x^^culiar 
mode of teaching chosen by the great prox^het 
was, as the evangelist affirms, a realization of 
ancient x>rediction in Ps. Ixxviii. 2. 

Christ rode upon an ass as he entered Jeru- 
salem in triumxjhal xTocession ; and his selec- 
tion of this animal was in unison with old 
foreshowing in Zech. ix. 9. 

It is thus xflainly seen that Matthew wrote 
for such as believed in the Old Te.stament, for 
it is his book of constant reference. His 
design was to teach the Jews that JcuSiis was 
the Christ. He does not need, therefore, to 
compose a regular biograi^hy; but he collects 
and grouxjs together the remarkable feature.s of 
the career and character of Jesus, and placing 
them by the side of old insx^ired prophecy, 
shows how minutely they corresponded. The 
proof is varied and successful — the gospel is a 
triumxjhant defence of the Messiahship of 
t^esus. Objections have been sometimes started 
against the first and second chax^ters of this 
gosi^el, but they come from those who deny 
Christ’s divinity, and are therefore enemies to 
the idea of his miraculous conception. 

MATTHIAS (Acts i. 23) — a disciple of 
Christ, and a constant attendant on his travels 
and ministry, from its commencement until his 
ascension (Acts i. 21, 22). He was appointed 
to sux)ply the vacancy in the company of the 
twelve ai)ostles occasioned by the apostasy of 
J udas. 

The validity of the election of Matthias has 
been sometimes called in question, because, it 
is said, it was ijremature, and that the apostles 
should have waited till the descent of the 
Sx>irit on the day of Pentecost. 

MAW (Deut. xviii. 3) — one of the priest’s 
portions in a sacrificed animal. Josephus and 
Philo understand it of the fourth stomach, 
which among the ancients was esteemed a 
great luxiuy. 

MAZZAROTH (Job xxxviii. 32). “Canst 
thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season?” 
was one of the questions by which God re- 
proved the weakness and presumption of his 
servant J ob. It is supposed by some to mean 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, each of which is 
427 
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brought forth in its season by the wisdom and 
power of God only. The Vulgate renders the 
term by Lucifer. It is left in our version 
untranslated. 

MEALS, MEAL-TIME (Ruth ii. 14). 
The meals of the Orientals, both ancient and 
modem, may be compared to our dinner and 
supper (Luke xiv. 12). What is here called 
dinner might nevertheless as well be called 
breakfast; for it is a light meal, and is taken 
at an early hour. In Persia they partake of 
this first meal between ten and eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon ; and it consists principally of 
fruits, milk, cheese, and confections. (See 
Food.) 

The principal meal of the day is the supper. 
Among the Romans it anciently took place 
about three o’clock; but in the East, as at the 
present day in Persia, about six or seven in the 
evening, in order to avoid the enfeebling heat 
of the afternoon (Mark vi. 21 ; Luke xiv. 10, 
24; John xii. 2). Before going to meals it was 
common to wash the hands — a custom rendered 
necessary by their method of partaking of food. 
The same practice obtained among the Greeks 
and Romans at an early date, and still prevails 
in the East. (See Eating.) 

The Pharisees had exalted this into a religious 
duty, and affected to be greatly scandalized at 
the omission of it by the disciples of our Lord 
(Matt. XV. 2, 20 ; Luke xi. 38). 

In Samuel’s time, the people would not eat 
until he had blessed the sacrifice ; and this is 
the first notice in Scripture of a blessing on 
food (1 Sam. ix. 13). In the time of Christ, 
however, it was common before every meal to 
bless or ^ve thanks (Matt. xiv. 19 ; xv. 30). 

A distmction of rank also prevailed in sitting 
at meals. (See Feasts, Seats, Table.) 

MEARAH (Josh. xiii. 4) — a noted cave 
between Sarepta and Sidon. 

MEASURES AND WEIGHTS (Prov. xx. 
10). The J ewish law contains two precepts re- 
specting weights and measures. The first (Lev. 
xix. 35, 36) may refer to the standards kept 
in the sanctuary ; and the second (Dent. xxv. 
13-15) refers to such as were kept by every family 
for its own use. Much perplexity has attended 
all investigations of this subject, and we must 
be contented with mere approximations to 
truth. 

The models or standards of the w^eights and 
measures which were in earliest use were 
preserved for a long time in the Jewish 
temple, but were destroyed with that sacred 
edifice, and afterwards the measures and 
weights of the people among whom the Jews 
dwelt were adopted. Josephus asserts that 
measures and weights were invented by Cain. 
They were certainly in use from the earliest 
period (Gen. vi. 15 ; xxiii. 16). 

As to currency, it is supposed the early Jews 
had no coins or pieces of metal of fixed size 
and value, but that the precious metals were 
exchanged for articles of merchandise by weight. 
Thus Abraham bought the field of I^ihron for 
400 shekels of silver, and just as in Canada or 
any newly-settled country they might buy an 
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acre of land for 100 bushels of wheat, or 100 
pounds of flax. This is the usual mode 
of dealing among uncivilized nations at the 
present day. Every piece or mass of metal 
was valued according to its purity and weight. 
Hence the practice of carrying weights in a 
bag, to which allusion is frequently made b^ 
the sacred writers (Deut. xxv. 13; Prov. xvi. 
11 ; Mic. vi. 11). We have abundant evidence 
that in David’s time gold was used as an 
article of merchandise, and not as a standard 
of value. 

In presenting this subject in such a form as 
to aid the biblical student or teacher, we shall 
include only those terms which are actually 
used in the Bible, and shall endeavour to 
establish a definite rule rather than to per- 
plex by an array of conflicting opinions and 
authorities. 

I. Of Measures op Length. 

The hand-breadth, or palm (1 Ki. vii. 26), 
was 4 digits, or the breadth of the four fingers 
— from 3 inches to 3^ inches. 

A span (Lam. ii. 20) — which expresses the 
distance across the hand from the extremity of 
the thumb to the extremity of the middle 
finger, when they are stretched as far apart 
as possible— say 9 to 10 inches. 

A cubit (Gen. vi. 16). It is obvious that 
this term is applied by the sacred writers to 
t different lengths, one being at least a hand- 
breadth longer than the other. It is, however, 
generally agreed that the common cubit was 
about 18 inches. The measure was from the 
elbow to the point of the middle finger. 

A fathom (Acts xxvii. 28) was from G feet 
to 6^ feet. 

The measuring -reed (Ezek. xlii. 16) is sup- 
posed to have been from 10 to 11 feet ; and the 
measuring -line (Zech. ii. 1), 146 feet. 

The furlong (Luke xxiv. 13) was a Greek 
measure, and nearly the same as at present — ' 
viz., one-eighth of a mile, or 40 rods. 

The mile (Matt. v. 41), probably 1,612 yards, 
or about one-twelfth less than ours. 

The Sabbath-day's journey (Acts i. 12) waS 
about seven-eighths of a mile; and the term 
denoted the distance which Jewish tradition 
said one might travel without a violation of 
the law (Exod. xvi. 29). It is supposed that 
this distance extended first from the tabernacle 
to the remotest section of the camp, and 
afterwards from the temple to the remotest 
parts of the holy city. 

The term, a day's journey (Num. xi. 31 ; 
Luke ii. 44), probably indicated no certain 
distance, but was taken to be the ordinary 
distance which a i)erson travels on foot in the 
prosecution of a journey — perhaps 20 miles. 
But the first day’s journey was a ^ort one, so 
that travellers might easily return for any 
thing which they left behind. 

II. Hollow Measures. 

(1.) Dry. A cab, or kab (2 Ki. vi. 25), one- 
third of an omer, or 2 pints. 

An omer (Exod. xvi. 36), one-tenth of an 
ephah, or 6 pints. 

The measure, or scah (Gen. xviii. 6; Matt. 
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ziii. 33; Luke xiii. 21), one-third of an ephah, 
or 20 pints. 

The ephah (Exod. xvi. 36), 10 omers, or 3 
seahs, or 60 pints. 

The homer (1st. v. 10), when used for dry 
measure, 100 omers, or 600 pints. 

Tenth-deal (Lev. xxiii. 17), or tenth part, is 
supposed to nave been the same with the 
omer, or the tenth part of an ephah. 

The Greek word translated hnshd (Matt. v. 
15), is supposed by some to answer to the 
Hebrew word scah. The Roman bushel was 
very nearly the same with the English peck. 

(2.) Liquid. The log (Lev. xvi. 10), six egg- 
shells full, one-tenth of a hin, or nearly 1 jjint. 

The hin (Exod. xxix. 40), one-sixth of a 
bath, or 10 pints. 

The hath (Isa. v. 10), one-tenth of a homer 
(Ezek. xlv. 11), Ih gallons, or 60 x>ints. 

The homer, or cor (Ezek. xlv. 14), 10 baths, 
75 gallons, or 600 pints. 

The firkin ( J ohn ii. G) was a Greek measure, 
containing 7 h gallons. 

III. Op Weights. 

In the time of Moses the common weight 
was a shekel, which term signifies a weight. 
There were also the parts of a shekel, as the 
fourth, third, and half. The shekel, the 
maneh, and the talent were all originally 
names of weights; and here it may be re- 
marked that there appears no sufficient warrant 
for the opinion that the J ews had two kinds 
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of weights. When the jffirase shekel of the 
.sanctuary” is used (Exod. xxx. 13), it means, 
not that this was different from the common 
shekel, but that it was a true standard weight, 
^cording to the authorized standard preserved 
in the sanctuary, or, as we should say, a 
sealed weight or measure, to denote that its 
accuracy is certified by authority. To weigh 
substances the Jews had — 

The shekel (Amos viii. 5), half an ounce 
avoirdupois. 

The maneh or mina (Ezek. xlv. 12), 100 
shekels, or 50 ounces — equal to 3 pounds 2 
ounces avoirdupois. 
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The talent (2 Sam. xii. 30), 3,000 shekels, 30 
manehs, 1,500 ounces— equal to 93 pounds 12 
ounces avoirdupois, 

IV. Of Currency. 

(1.) Before the captivity. 

The gcrah, one-twentieth of a shekel, would 
be worth now nearly 1 .^d. 

The hekah, half a shekel, equal to Is. 

The shekel, 20 gerahs, weighing half an 
ounce troy, equal to 2s. 1(1. 

The maneh, or mina, 100 shekels, 50 ounces, 
or 4 x>ounds 2 ounces troy, equal to £10. 

The talent, 30 minae, or 3,000 shekels, 93 
pounds, 12 ounces, equal to £312 10s. 

The pound is the same with the mina. 

The value of gold was to that of silver about 
as twelve to one. 

The dram (1 Chr. xxix. 7), or drachm^ was 
the same with the daric. 

(2.) After the captivity. 

The daric dram, or drachm (Ezra ii. 69), was 
a Persian gold coin, equal to about £1, 3s. 

The skater, or “ piece of money ” (Matt. xvii. 
27), a Greek or Roman silver coin (a shekel in 
weight), and in value over 28. Id. The stater, 
or “ coined shekel” of the Jews, is often found 
in the cabinets of antiquaries at the present 
day. 

The penny (Matt. xxii. 19), or drachm, a 
Roman silver coin, equal to from 6d. to 7d. 

The farthing (Matt. x. 29), a Roman silver 
coin, equal to |d. 

Another piece of money 
equal to one-fourth of a far- 
thing, is called by the same 
name (Matt. v. 26) ; and the 
mite (Mark xii. 42) was half 
of this last farthing, or about 
1-lGth of a penny. 

An erroneous impression 
prevails respecting the real 
value of money, from our 
associations with its nominal 
value. The penny a day 
(Matt. XX. 2) seems to be a 
mean compensation for ten 
or twelve hours’ labour, and 
the twopence (Luke x. 35) 
affords very equivocal evi- 
dence of generosity in the 
good Samaritan; but when 
it is considered what these 
sums could obtain of the 
comforts and necessaries of 
life, the case appears differently. 

As lately as the year 1351, the price of labour 
was regulated in England by Parliament, 
and “hay-makers, com-weeders, without meat, 
drink, or other courtesy” (in modem phrase, 
“finding themselves ”), were to have a penny a 
day. In many places higher wages are given 
for hay-making than for any other kind of 
agricultural labour. The pay of a chaplain in 
England, in 1314, was three half-pence, or about 
twopence a day. At the same time, wheat 
was eightpence a bushel, and a fat sheep six- 
pence. A penny a day under such circum- 
stances would not be inconsiderable wages. 
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It has been estimated that 440 grains of silver 
would purchase as much in the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ as 4,400 grains would pur- 
chase in England in 1780. 

MEAT, MEATS (Cen. i. 29; Mark vii. 19). 
The food of the Hebrews was regulated by the 
^pointment of God. (See Clean, Food.) 
Their methods of cooking meat were various, 
though they never ate of food dressed by any 
other than a Jew, nor of food prepared by 
other kitchen utensils than those of their own 
nation. What animals they might eat, and 
what they ought not, were particularly com- 
manded, Lev. xi. ; Deut. xiv. The import 
of the word meat seems to have undergone a 
considerable change since our version of the 
Bible was made ; for in this it means food in 
general; or, when confined to one species of 
food, always signifies meal, flour, or grain, but 
never flesh, which is now the usual acceptation 
of the word. A “meat offering” in the Scrip- 
tures is always a vegetable, and never an ani- 
mal offering ; and it might now be rendered a 
“ bread offering,” or a “meal offering,” instead 
of a “meat-offering.” 

Meats offered to idols (1 Cor. viii. 7, 
10). At the first settling of the Church there 
were many disputes concerning the use of 
meats offered to idols. Some newly converted 
Christians, convinced that an idol was nothing, 
and that the distinction of clean and unclean 
creatures was abolished by our Saviour, ate in- 
differently whatever was served up to them, 
even among jiagans, without incpiiring whether 
the meats had been offered to idols. They took 
the same liberty in buying meat sold in the 
market, not regarding whether it were pure or 
impure, according to the J ews, or whether it 
had been offered to idols or not. But other 
Christians, weaker or less instructed, were 
offended at this liberty, and thought that eating 
of meat which had been offered to idols was a 
kind of partaking in that wicked and sacri- 
legious act. This diversity of opinion produced 
some scandal, for which Paul thought it be- 
hoved him to provide a remedy (Rom, xiv. 20, 
21). He determined, therefore, that all things 
were clean (Tit. i. 15), and that an idol was 
nothing at all; that a man might safely eat 
of whatever was sold in the market, and need 
not very scrupulously inquire from whence it 
came ; and that if an unbeliever should invite 
a believer to eat with him, the believer might 
eat of whatever was set before him, &c., 
(1 Cor. X. 25, &c.) But at the same time he 
enjoins that the laws of charity and prudence 
should be observed ; that believers should be 
cautious of scandalizing or offending weak 
minds : for though all things might be lawful, 
wt aU things were not always expedient. — 
Watson^ 8 Dictionary. 

MEHEBA (Isa. xxi. 2) — a city in the eastern 
part of the territory of Reuben, which still 
retains nearly its ancient name, Madaba, 4 
miles south-east of Heshbon. Tne site of the 
old town shows the ruins of a temple and the 
ejLoavations of ponds and reservoirs. 

IdEBlA, called so in Scripture after a son 
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of JaplH(Gen. x. 2). The same word is 
rendered des, and sometimes Media, 
out any per ^ound of variation. The 
country wasunded on the north and east by 
the Caspiarea; on the south by Assyria, 
Susiana, amiersia proper; on the west by 
the Greater uienia; and on the east by 
Parthia and Hynia. It was divided ongin- 
ally into six proves, which were afteiwards 
reauced to two— edia Magna and Media 
Atropatene. fl^he L or northern provinc^ 
is wild and hilly, co.and bleak, but with 
numerous valleys of grea\J'tility. Its modem 
capital is Tabriz, a choice 
Persian kings. The second, or more southern 
lirovince, having the Zagros mountains on its 
western frontier, and comprising a large portion 
of Kurdistan, consists of numerous plateaus, 
more than 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
with many fertile openings stretching away 
among multitudinous chains of mountains. 
Croijs and fruits of all kinds were abundant in 
this portion of the kingdom. The “Nisaean 
plains,” famous for their breed of horses, lay 
between Behistun and Khori'an-abad. The 
country was an oblong x^^i'^Hologram, 600 
miles by near 300, and was as large as As- 
syria and Babylonia put together. It seems 
probable that both provinces had a caj^ital 
of the same name — Ecbatana; but it is the 
southern city of this name, or Takht-i-Sulei- 
man, recognized also as Hamadan, which 
ancient authors describe with many exag- 
gerations. 

The early history of the Medes is wrapped 
in profound obscurity. They first appear 
distinctly in Scripture in the historical in- 
formation that the conquered inhabitants of 
Samaria were placed by the Assyrian king 
“ in the cities of the Medes.” Then th^ are 
found in the projihetic utterance of Isaiah 
against Babylon, which gives also a vivid 
glimpse into their character; “ Behold, I will 
stir up the Medes against them, which shall 
not regard silver ; and as for gold, thev shall 
not delight in it. Their bows also shall dash 
the young men to x>ieces ; and they shall have 
no pity on the fruit of the womb ^ their eye 
shall not spare children” (Isa. xiii. 17, 18). 
That at this period they were a noted warlike 
people, ready by blood or treaty for an alliance 
with the nation into which they were after- 
wards absorbed, is plain from another oracle of 
the same prophet : “ Go O Elam ; besiege, 
O Media” (Isa. xxi. 2). That the Medes were 
an Aryan race is apparent from the fact that 
they were called so, according to Herodotus, 
by other countries ; and probably they spread 
in successive migrations from Western Hin- 
dostan. There seems to have been, at a very 
remote era, an Aryan element of population in 
Chaldea by the side of Turanian and Semitio 
races. (See Chaldea.) 

But the distinctive name seems to have sunk 
into obscurity for many centuries, or it may 
have been absorbed in some more generw 
appellation. The term Mede first appears on 
the Assyrian monuments about B.0. When 
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they are first found on the monuments, they 
h^r their well-known title, and inhabit the 
territory which they held for many subsequent 
centuries. But at this early period they were 
weak, and unable to resist invasion. Shal- 
manezer II. conducted an expedition into the 
country in the twenty-fourth year of his reign, 
destroyed the population, and carried off im- 
mense booty. His son, Shammas-Tva, repeat- 
ing the invasion, met apparently with but a 
feeble resistance, but did not occupy the 
territory which he had overrun. Under the 
successor of Shammas-lva, the Medes appar- 
ently yielded themselves as vassals and tribu- 
taries. The tribute exacted was i)aid in 
horses. This season of submission passed, and 
the indomitable Median H])irit rose again, when 
Sargon conquered several insurgent towns, and 
formally annexed them to his own kingdom. 
To perpetuate the subjugation, he also, accord- 
ing to nis favourite policy, erected over Media 
a number of military forts or garrisons. Sar- 
gon’s plan of action was, as himself expresses 
it, “to change the abodes” of his vassals by 
wholesale deportations. Babylonians, Cuthte- 
ans, and Sepnarvaites, were placed in Bamaria, 
and Israelites were planteil in the cities of 
Media (2 Ki. xvi. 24). Sargon is the only king 
who could have done as the Bible describes, 
being the first who possessed any of the 
Median towns. Tn one of his inscriptions, Sen- 
nacherib, son of Bargon, boasts of receiving a 
deputation from some remote province of 
Media, “of which the kings his fathers had 
not so much as heard;” and Esarhaddon 
mentions a Median invasion, the seizure of 
two chiefs, and the ca]iture of great siioil. 
Media was thus for many years a refractory 
portion of Assyrian territory. During this 
time it was not a monarchy, but only a con- 
federation of warlike clans, each under its own 
chief ; and it is not distinctly known how it so 
rapidly rose to military unity and suiiremacy. 
The story of Herodotus is not to be wholly 
credited, and the annals of Otesias are without 
foundation. But it is beyond doubt that, 
towards the end of the Assyrian empire, Media 
sprang up into a great warlike power, though 
it is impossible to assign a cause for its sudden 
development under Cyaxares. On the Behistun 
monument, the royal race of the Medes is 
traced only to him, but not beyond him. 
When, in .le reign of Darius Hystaspes, a 
Sagartia' rebel claimed the throne of the 
province, his chief plea was his descent from 
Cyaxares. Saracus, an effeminate king, 
ascended the throne of Nineveh about 047 B.c. ; 
and in the thirteenth year of his reign, the 
Medes suddenly marched out of the passes of 
the Zagros mountains and overran the country, 
but meeting the Assyrian host, were signally 
defeated, with immense slaughter. Having 
re-organized his army, Cyaxares made a second 
and more successful attempt, but was obliged 
to retreat into his own country, as Herodotus 
atates, to defend it from a Scythic invasion. 
Cyaxares waa at first defeated by these 
atiangers, and a treaty of peace, vassalage, 
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and tribute was concluded. These predatory 
hordes, gradually spreading themselves over 
Western Asia, were ultimately weakened. 
The Median court then invited the chiefs to a 
bancpiet, and having intoxicated them, slew 
them in their helplessness. The nation then 
rose to arms, and the invaders were expelled. 
But Assyria had now fallen low ; its glory had 
waned ; and it became an easy prey. Chaldea 
had been under Assyrian domination for half a 
century, and it was ready to form an alliance 
with Media to avenge itself. Nabopolassar, 
its satrax^, joined Cyaxares, whose daughter 
•was given as wife to Nebuchadnezzar, the son 
of the former. By the combined assault of 
Medes and Ba])ylonians, Nineveh fell about 
B.c. ()25. (Bee Nineveh.) The conquerors 
divided the territory ; and as the result of the 
conquest, Naboi)olassar founded the Baby- 
lonian, and Cyaxares the Median empire, 
(Bee Babylon. ) 

Cyaxares was succeeded by his son Astyages 
about 594 B.c. — a jirince neither famous for 
ability nor conquests. The stories told of his 
court by the old writers, as Herodotus and 
Xenophon, may be exaggerations, but they 
show us that i)rince and x>eoi)le were rapidly 
degenerating; and that, after the conquest of 
Assyria, the hardy Median nation was cor- 
riqited by luxury, and gradually became so 
elfeminate as to be an easy jirey to some brave 
and ambitious neighbour. That neighbour 
was the Persian branch of the same great 
Aryan race dwelling to the south of Media. 

The priority of the Medes was, however, 
long recognized, as in the common phrase, 
“the laws of the IMedes and Persians;” ana 
the invaders of Greece, under Darius and 
Xerxes, are called Medes bj'- iEschylus and 
Thucyilidcs. The two nations were alike in 
blood, language, and manners, and the amal- 
gamation was therefore more easily accom- 
plished. But the old restless sf)irit was not 
wholly quelled, and in the reign of Darius 
Media rebelled, and elevated Phraortes to the 
throne. The following is the account of the 
rebellion and its extinction, given by Darius 
himself on the monumental rock of Behistun : — 
“ Says Darius the king — Then I went out from 
Babylon. I proceeded to Media. When I 
reached Media, a city of IVIedia named 
Kudrusia, there that Phraortes, who was 
called king of IVIedia, came with an army 
against me to do battle. There we fought a 
battle. Ormazd brought help to me; by the 
grace of ( )rmazd I entirely defeated the army 
of liiraortes. On the 26tn day of the month 
Adukanish, then it v^as we thus fought the 
battle. .... Says Darius the king — Then 
that Phraortes, with his faithful horsemen, 
fled from thence to a district of Media, called 
Rhages. Then I sent an army, by which 
Phraortes was taken (and) brought before me. 
I cut off both his nose, and his ears, and his 
tongue; and I led him away (captive?) He 
was kept chained at my door ; all tne kingdom 
beheld him. Afterwards I crucified him at 
Agbatana. And the men who were his chief 
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foUowera I slew within the citadel at Agba- 
tana.” About a century after, the Medes rose 
to arms again, but were finally put down by 
Darius Nothus. 

Few remains of Median art and architecture 
have been preserved, and the towns seem for a 
long time to have been unwalled. The Medes 
were a brave race, but cruel in their wars, for 
thev were bent on blood and lust, as the 
Hebrew prophet intimates. The soldiers were 
in generm armed like the Persians. Jeremiah 
describes the Median “arrows as those of a 
mighty expert man.” The Medes were cele- 
brated for the use of the bow, with which they 
fought on horseback. They were in fact a 
nation of mounted bowmen. Their arrows, 
according to an ancient writer, quoted by 
Eusebius, were “poisoned with a bituminous 
liquor, c^led naphtha. Thus prepared, they 
were shot from a slack bow, and burned the 
fiesh with such violence, that water only in- 
creased the flame ; dust alone could abate it.” 
The same writer reports that they encom-aged 
a breed of large dogs, “ to whom they used to 
throw the bodies of their friends, parents, and 
relations when at the point of death, looking 
upon it as dishonourable to die in their beds, 
or to be laid in the ground.” The i)ractice of 
polygamy, so inconsistent with domestic happi- 
ness, was carried by the Medes to great excess. 
According to Strabo, it was even enforced by 
law, and appears to have been allowed to the 
wives as well as enjoined upon the husbands. 
In confirming alliances, the Medes, according 
to Herodotus, like the Lydians ^besides the 
ceremonies they used in common with the 
Greeks), were accustomed to make an incision 
in the arm, and to pledge one another in the 
mingled blood. They were evidently advanced 
in civilization prior to their union with the 
Persians. The rich colour and elegant texture 
of their dresses prove their early commerce 
and manufactures. Their ovm country was 
opulent, for it was also the great mercantile 
highway of Asia, and their victorious arms 
brought them immense tribute. The rigid and 
formal etiquette of their royal court is reflected 
in the similar Persian ceremonial. Their 
alphabet was simpler than that of Assyria and 
Babylonia. The religion was originally Zoro- 
astrum, ^ but degraded in course of time by 
Magianism, which brought a cumbrous sacer- 
dotalism and a priestly caste into a simpler 
and purer creed, and established fire-worship 
on picturesque altars, with numerous cere- 
momes, oracular utterances, and mystic in- 
cantations. (See Persia.) 

MEDIATOR (Gab iii. 19) — one who inter- 
poses between two parties at variance, with the 
view of effecting a reconciliation between them. 
The title belongs pre-eminently to the Divine 
Redeemer, in and by whom God is reconciling 
the world unto himself (1 Tim. ii. 6 ; Heb. viii. 
6; xii. 24); and it is to be remembered that 
he is the only Mediator between God and 
man. Of course our blessed Saviour has always 
stood in that relation, as well before as since 
bis manifestation in the flesh. He is the A^el 
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of the covenant, by whom all the Divine 
communications were made under the several 
dispensations. Of the new covenant he became 
the surety as well as the Mediator, sealing it 
with his own blood; and the blessings of tms 
covenant are now, and ever wUl be, bestowed in 
virtue of his merits and intercession. The 
errors and absurdities into which many are 
betrayed who reject this doctrine are without 
number. No view of the subject accords with 
the Divine oracles, or brings into their just 
relation all the parties concerned, except that 
which contemplates the Redeemer both in his 
divine and human nature. On the one hand 
he is identified with the infinite Jehovah, whose 
honour and glory are to be maintained, and 
whose favour is to be secured; while on the 
other he is the self-offered, atoning sacrifice 
for sin ; and, as the friend of sinners, he invites 
them to come to him in faith and penitence, 
and receive the boundless blessings of God’s 
^ace, secured to them by his own prevailing 
intercession. The natures of the offended and 
of the offending parties meet in him — God’s 
fellow and man’s brother. God’s glory is dear 
to him as God, man’s interests are dear to him 
as Man. In all ages, and in all parts of the 
world, there has constantly prevailed such a 
sense of the holiness of the supreme Divinity, 
as to make recourse to some sort of mediation 
universal. There is not a form of religion 
known, even among the savages and heathen 
nations, which does not recognize, with more 
or less distinctness, the necessity of a Mediator 
between the Divinity and man. This fact, 
together with the consideration that there is 
nothing in the doctrine itself contrary to 
reason and analogy, sufficiently establishes it 
against the objections and cavils of scoffers and 
unbelievers. 

MED' )INE. (See Physioi^s.) 

MEGIDDO (Josh. xii. 21) — a city belonging 
to Manasseh, but lying within the limits of 
Issachar, not far from the river Kishon, whose 
waters are hence called the “waters of 
Megiddo” (Judg. v. 19). Its inhabitants were 
not expelled by Manasseh; but when Israel 
became strong they were made tributary. 
Solomon fortified it, and made it the residence 
of one of his commissaries who provided stores 
of provision for his household (1 Ki. iv. 12 ; ix. 
16). There, too, Ahaziah died, in consequence 
of a wound in battle, and Josiah was slain by 
Pharaoh-nechoh of Egypt (2 Ki. ix. 27 ; xxiii. 
29). The “waters of Megiddo” (Judg. v. 21) 
are supposed by some to be the river Kishon. 
It is the present El-Lejjfln. 

MELCHIZEDEK — king of righteousntaB 
(Gen. xiv. 18). This mysterious person was 
king of Salem, which many suppose was after- 
wards Jerusalem (though it is not improbable 
that the title, “king of Salem,” was a mere 
appellation, signifying king of peace). He is 
mentioned before the institution of the Aaronio 
order as a “ priest of the most high God. ” His 
birth and genealogy are concejded — ^perhaps 
purposely— or the phrase “without fa^er,” 
&c., may mean that nis parents were of obscure 
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or low origin. This latter notion is not probable. 
We know not that he had a predecessor or 
successor ; at any rate the time of his priesthood 
was unlimited, and in this respect different 
from the Levi\,'cal priesthood (Num. viii. 24, 
25). The phrase, “having neither be^nning 
of days nor end of life,” may apply either to 
the time of his birth and death being unknown, 
or to the indefinite term of his official life. 
Abraham showed liis respect for the age, rank, 
piety, and priestly office of Melchizedek, by 
paying him a tithe of the spoils he had taken in 
the battle with Chedorlaoraer and his allies, 
whom he pursued to Hobah ; and hence the 
argument of the apostle, that if Abraham, 
whom the Jews regarded so highly, and who 
was the ancestor of the sons of l^evi, thus 
acknowledged the dignity and superiority of 
Melchizedek, surely Christ, the great High 
Priest, of whom Melchizedek was but an 
imperfect type, was worthy of similar or still 
greater homage. And if tne ancestor of Levi 
thus paid homage to Melchizedek, the type of 
Christ, surely the priesthood which was filled 
by the sons of Levi must be regarded as far 
inferior in dignity and excellence to the priest- 
hood of Christ himself, (Heb. v., yi., yii.) His 
priesthood resembled Christ’s, in its being 
underived and untransferred, and in its 
combining also the iJower and iprerogatives of 
royalty. 

Who he was has been disputed. 

“The Hieracitae held Melchizedek to be the 
Holy Spirit. 

“The Melchizedeciani, the author of which 
sect was Thcodotus or Thomas, held Melchi- 
zedek to be one of the cvm/jLWi of Cod, emanated 
from him, superior to Christ, and after the 
model of whom Christ was formed. 

“ It is an ancient opinion, as Epiph. Haercs. 
LXVII. testifies, that Melchizedek was the 
Son of Cod — i, e., the Logos; the same wIkj 
appeared to Abraham and to the patriarchs, &c. 

“ Origen, and after him Didymus, held 
Melchizedek to be an angel. 

“ Others have held that Melchizedek was a 
man formed before the creation, out of sihritual 
and hot of earthly matter. 

“ Melchizedek was Enoch, sent again to live 
on earth after the flood. So Hen. Hulsius. 

“ Melchizedek was Shem, the son of Noah — 
a favourite notion. 

“ Melcb' dek was Job. So G. Kohlrois. 

“It i*^ .nknown who he was. So Lyser, 
Gesner, Baldwin, Crenius, Buddmus, and 
others.” — Stuart’s Co7n, 07i the Heh'eios, 

These are vain suppositions — unsupported 
by analogy or Scripture. This priest-king was 
or Hamite extraction — as he was a Canaanite ; 
and not being of the seed of Shorn, his 
geneiilogy has no place in Scripture. He 
could not have been the Son of Cod in human 
form, as some have ingeniously maintained, 
for Paul could not argue that Christ had 
been made a type of himself. Such vitiated 
reasoning would only be proving a thing by 
itself — a species of fallacy which cannot be 
ascribed to an inspired author. The language 
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is, indeed, striking and peculiar; but a little 
attention to Melcnizedek^s histoiy, office, and 
character sufficiently explains it, 

MELITA (Acts xxviii. 1), now Malta — 
an island 12 miles in breadth and 20 in 
length, lying between Sicily and Africa, about 
200 miles east of Tunis, and in that part of the 
Mediterranean which, in the apostle’s day, was 
often called Advia, including the Ionian and 
Sicilian seas, according to the testimony of 
Ptolemy and Strabo. Here Paul and his 
company were shipwrecked on the passage to 
Rome, and were very kindly treated by the 
inhabitants, especially by Publius the governor, 
A modern traveller says, — “Passed St. Paul’s 
harbour, where the apostle was shipwrecked. 
In reading the account of this shipwreck, I had 
ever experienced difficulty in comprehending 
how there could be a place formed on the coast 
of an island where ‘two seas met.’ But in 
viewing the spot pointed out where the ship 
was ‘thrust in,’ the difficulty was removed. 
The island Gozo lies west of the main island 
(Malta), and is separated only by a strait, from 
half to a (juarter of a mile in width, ^i^^en a 
violent euroclydon (east wind) prevails, and 
the seas run liigh, a powerful current is forced 
in at each end of this strait, which ranges 
nearly north and south. The ship was driven 
in at the north end, and struck in a small nook 
on the Malta side, about 40 rods from the 
entrance. This strait must have been, I think, 
‘ the creek with a shore, into which they were 
minded, if possible, to thrust in the ship;* 
for, while lying off to the north, the entrance 
of the strait has the exact appearance of the 
mouth of a creek or river.” 

A locality somewhat different has been 
assigned to the shipwreck by others. But the 
name of St. Paul’s Bay has. however, been 
long associated with the deex) bay referred to 
on the north side of the island, and the vessel 
is siijiiiosed to have struck on its western head- 
land. A recent author has -written a very 
ingenious and interesting book on the subject — 
The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, by 
Jas. Smith, Esq., of Jordanhill, 1848. 

Some have denied that Malta was the scene 
of the shipwreck, and liave placed it at Meleda, 
a small island in the Adriatic. Bryant, 
Falconer, and Hales have advocated this 
I view. There seems, however, to be no ground 
for their hyxiothesis. Malta has an unbroken 
j tradition in its favour, and the name Adria 
was anciently given to the whole of the sea 
that rolls between Greece and Sicily. Meleda, 
the small islet, never seems to have been oi 
such importance as to have a Roman Pro- 
consul resident on it ; but Malta had. Should 
a ship sail to the western coast of Italy from 
Meleda, there would be necessity for ner to 
touch at Syracuse ere she could come to 
Rhegiuni. 

This island was early settled by a Phoenician 
colony. Since the Christian era it hsw belonged 
successively to the Goths, Vandals, Saracens, 
Normans, Germans, and French, until Charles 
V, surrendered it to the knights of St. John 
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Jerusalem, who w’ere dispossessed by Bona- 
parte ; and by the treaty of ltS14 it was allotted 
lb England. At present it is the centre of 
ixtensive missionary operations. 

MELONS (Nimi. xi. 5) — probably what is 
Imown to us as the w'ater-melon, a fruit which 
is still found in gi'eat perfection in Egypt, and 



which travellers tell us furnishes the chief 
food and drink of the lower classes during the 
heat of summer. 

MEMPHIS. (See Noph.) 

MEN AHEM (2 Ki. xv. 14) was the son of 
Cadi, and having slain Shallum, king of 
Samaria, reigned in his stead. His reign, 
which lasted ten years, was distinguished for 
cruelty and oppression (2 Ki. xv. 10-20). 

MENE (Dan. v. 25) — a word of that signi- 
ficant sentence which aj^peared on the wall of 
Belshazzar’s banqueting-hall, to warn him of 
the impending destruction of Babylon. The 
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whole sentence is in the pure Chaldee language, 
and reads, when translated literally, “ Alene, 
he is numbered ; IMcne, he is numberc<l ; 
Tekel, he is weighed; Upharsin, they are 
dividing.” Peres, in the original language, is 
the same word with Upharsin, but in a dif- 
ferent number. The words, with the exception 
of the last, are Chaldee passive participles. 
The last is active plural, with the conjunction 
l)receding. (See Belshazzar.) 

MEPHAATH (Josh. xiii. 18) is sux>poscd 
to have been contiguous to Kedemoth, Bezer, 
and Jahzah (1 Chr. vi. 78, 79). In later times 
it was in the hands of the Moabites (J or. xlviii. 
21). And apparently it lay in the Mishor— 
the Belka of more modern times. 

MEPHIBOSHETH. 1. (2 Sam. xxi. 8) Was 
a son of Saul, who, with his brother and five 
others of the family, suffered a violent death 
at the hands of the Giheonites. 

2. (2 Sam. iv. 4) Or MERIBA AL (1 Clir. viii. 
.*14), was a son of Jonatlian, uikI grandson of 
Saul, who, at the age of live ;s fell from 

his nurse’s arms, and was evei after a eripi)!(\ 
When David was in quiet ])os.session of liis 
kingdom, he sought out this branch of Hk' 
family of Jonathan his friend, and not only 
gave him an honourable place in his palace, 
but made ample provision for his family. The 
interesting history of this liberal proceeding of 
David is minutely related in 2 Sam. ix. By 
the treachery of Ziba, his steward, Mepbi- 
bosheth was afterwards deprived of his estates. 

MERAB (1 Sam. xiv. 49) — the eldest 
daughter of Saul, who promised her to David 
iQ marriage ; but slfe married 
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Mebolatb, by whom she had five eons, and 
David took ^ *<ister MichaL The five sons 
of Merab h .^ered a violent death at the hands 
of the Gribeonites (? Sam. xxi. 8). They are 
called “the five sons of Michal, whom she 
brought up for Adriel” — ^perhaps her former 
husband. 

MERCHANTS (Tsa. xxiii. 2). The earliest 
mode of commerce was doubtless by caravans. 
The merchants to whom Joseph was sold were 
probably of this character. The earliest 
commerce with India, of which we have any 
knowledge, was carried on in this way by 
the merchants of Arabia and Egypt. There 
was, however, considerable intercourse between 
many countries by water. The Phoenicians 
held the first rank as a commercial nation, and 
their first metropolis was Sidon, and afterwards 
Tyre. Something may be learned of their 
commerce from Ezek. xxvii. and xxviii. (See 
Ships.) The commerce of the Egyptians was 
also very extensive. They imported goods 
from India, and carried on an export trade 
with various parts of the Mediterranean. The 
wandering life of these early merchants for 
sake of lucrative traffic seems to be alluded to 
by the apostle J ames (iv. 13). (See Phcenicia. ) 

MERCY (Gen. xix. 19)— an attribute of the 
Divine Being, for the knowledge of which 
we are indebted wholly to revelation. Had 
not sin been introduced, mercy had never 
been exhibited. Moreover, the extension of 
mercy is an act of God’s will. He must be 
holy from his nature, but he wills to be 
merciful from his gracious i)urpose. The plan 
of salvation by Jesus Christ provides for the 
exercise of infinite mercy, cf)nsistently with 
the most rigid demands of truth and righteous- 
ness ; so that, under this gracious dispensation, 
“mercy a d truth ” may be said to “ have met 
together,” and “righteousness and peace” to 
“have kissed each other” (Ps. Ixxxv. 10). 

The expression, “I will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice” (Hos. vi. 6; Matt. ix. 13), 
signifies (as its connection indicates) that Gocl 
is pleased with the exercise of mercy rather 
than with the offering of sacrifices, though sin 
has made the latter necessary (comp. 1 Sam. 
XV. 22). 

Mercy is also a Christian grace, and no duty 
is more strongly urged by the Scriptures than 
the exercise of it towards all men, and 
especially towards such as have tres 2 )assed 
against us (Matt, xviii. 33-35). (See Forgive- 
ness.) 

^ Meroy«seat (Exod. XXV. 17). This was the 
lid or cover of the ark of the covenant. It was 
made of gold, and two cherubs of gold were 
placed at each end, stretching their wings 
towards each other. The lid of the ark was the 
royal seat, upon which God was supposed to 
be present in a peculiar manner, to hear and 
answer prayer, and to make known his holy 
will. The term is applied to Christ (Rom. iii. 
25), and rendered in our version “ propitiation.” 
The Hebrew name signifies a covering. It was, 
and is, God’s throne of grace ; and sinners ap- 
proach it now by the blood of Christ. 


MERIBAH. (See Rephidim.) 
MERODACH (Jer. i. 2)— the name of an 
idol-god of the Babylonians, supposed to have 
represented the planet Mars* often called on 
the monuments Bel-Merodach. 

MERODACH-BALADAN (2 Ki. xx. 12) 
— a king of Babylon, who sent messengers to 
Hezekiah to congratulate him on his recovery 
— ostensibly to enquire about the miracle of 
the sun-dial, but really to form an alliance 
against Assyria. Merodach, after a reign of 
twelve years, was dethroned by Sargon, as the 
monuments show. His second reign, on being 
restored, w'as only for a few months ; for 
Sennacherib boasts of having exj^elled him in 
the fii^t year of his own reign. 

MEROM — height (Josh. xi. 5, 6) — a marshy 
lake in the northern part of Judea, through 
which the Jordan flows. It is now called 
El-Huhh, as is the valley which encloses it. 
It is about 12 miles above Tiberias, and was 
regarded by many as properly the source of 
the Jordan. JVIost of its bed is dry in summer, 
and is overgrown with grass and shrubbery, 
affording retreats for wild beasts. In the 
spring freshets the lake swells to 6 miles in 
length, and 3A in breadth, and abounds with 
fish. It is called the “waters of Merom,” or 
“high waters,” because it was higher than the 
other lakes of Judea. (See .Iordan.) 

Dr. Wilson thus sj)eaks of it: — “AVhen we 
had gone about three-quarters of an hour to 
the north, we were oi^posite the southern ex- 
tremity of the lake— the waters of Merom of 
the Bible, the Semechonites of Josex^hus, and 
the Bahr Huleh and Bahr Klait of the present 
times. We left our road and went to the 
margin of the lake ; and we were glad that we 
did so, for we found it laid down in the map 
Avith a considerable want of accuracy. The 
greatest body of the lake is to the west of the 
emergence of, the Jordan, and the Jordan ia 
rather wide at its exit. Indeed, the lake itself 
at tliis place tax^ers somewhat to the south, 
after it has run in a tolerably straight line 
from the west. There are no considerable 
banks on the south and west of the lake, and 
but a small rise in the water would make it 
overflow. On the margin of the lake itself, 
and over a good part of its surface throughout, 
there are a great many sedges, rushes, and 
lotuses. Thousands of aquatic birds are seen 
gambolling on its bosom, and many swallows 
skimming its surface. Its waters have not 
qiiite the xmrity of the lake of Tiberias, as it is 
fed ])y several muddy streams running through 
a morass. It would be no difficult matter to 
effect its drainage.” — Lands of the BihlCj ii, 
pp. Ifll, 152. (See Jordan.) 

MERGE (Judg. V. 23) — a place in the 
vicinity of the brook Kishon, whose inhabi- 
tants were accursed for refusing to come to 
the help of Israel in the contest with Sisera. 

MESECH (Bs. cxx. 5), or MESHEOH 
(Ezek. xxxii. 25) — the name of the country in 
the nortli-easterii angle of Asia Minor, sup- 
posed to have been settled by the posterity of 
Mesech, the son of Japheth. They had con- 
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eiderable commerce with (Ezek. xxvii. ment winch God inflicts on the wicked for their 
13). Some suppose the IVmscovites were of sins is also called a “messenger.” “An evil 
this race. The prince of Rosh is in the Sep- man seeketh only rebellion ; therefore a cruel 
tuagint version of Ezek. xxxviii. 2 mentioned messenger shall be sent against him” (Prov. 
along with Meshech— the Moschi. Rosh is xvii. 11). 

supposed by some to mean the early progenitors Ministers of the Gospel are also called 
of modem Russia. The terms Mesech and “messengers” (2 Cor. viii. 23), because they 
Kedar, in the above passage from the Psalms, declare or announce the message of mercj 
are supposed to denote northern and southern which the Gospel contains, 
barbarians generally. MESSIAH (Dan. ix. 25), or MESSIAS 

MESH A. 1. A Place (Gen. x. 30). Sup- (John iv. 25), signifies anointed — a title given 

g )sed to denote the country called by the by way of eminence to Jesus Christ. It is 
reeks Messene, and lying near the modern sometimes applied by the sacred writers in a 
Bassora. subordinate sense, as to Cyrus in Isa. xlv. 1 ; 

2. A Person (2 Ki. iii. 4). A king of Moab, but when applied to Christ, it denotes that he 
who refused to pay to Jehoram, king of Israel, unites in liimself the offices of a pro}J\et, a 
the annual tribute which he had been accus- priest, and a king — not of the Jews only, but 
tomed to pay to his father Ahab. For this of all mankind. 

offence Jehoram determined to punish him; The promise of a Messiah is the great 
and calling to his aid Jehoshamat, king of doctrine of the Old Testament — a doctrine 
Judah, and the king of the Edomites, he gradually unfolded through all the ages 
invaded the territory of Moab, signally defeated which preceded the period of his advent, 
them, desolated their country, and at last the But when he came, the Jewish mind had 
king and his army were closely besieged in a been blinded. The spirituality of his mission 
waSed town. In this extremity, Mesha at- and enterprise had been lost sight of, and the 
tempted to cut his way through the enemy’s Jews expected the Messiah would be their 
ranks ; but failing in this, he made the horrible deliverer from civil bondage, and would raise 
sacrifice of his eldest son to some idol-god, them as a nation to great power. Hence 
openly upon the wall, in sight of the camp of they rejected the meek and lowly Jesus, and 
Israel The desperate courage of the Moab- put him to shame and death. They were dis- 
ites revived after this terrible sacrifice, and, appointed and offended because his kingdom 
according to the testimony of the Moabite was not of this world, and promised no privileges 
stone, they defeated the Israelites and drove to them in distinction from the Gentiles. The 
them out of the country. (See Moab.) whole Scriptures abound with evidence that 

MESHACH. (See ABEDNEGO.) they were and are under a gross delusion ; and 

MESHECH. (See Mesech.) the Christian church is looking with deep 

MESOPOTAMIA (Dent, xxiii. 4), or interest for the time when the veil shall be 
A.RAM, of the two rivers^ elsewhere called taken from their eyes ; when they shall look on 
“Padan-aram” fGen. xxviii. 2), or the “plain Him whom they have pierced, and mourn ; and 
of Aram,” was tne name of the country lying when they shall receive him as the long- 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates, and imomised and long-expected Messiah. (For a 
especially of the north-west portion of it. It full account of the character and office, &c., of 
was the first abode of men both before and the Messiah, see Christ ; andforhisbiograiDhy, 
after the flood, and was bounded north by see Jesus.) 

Armenia, east by Assyria, south by Arabia, METHEG-AMMAH — bridle of the mother 
and west by Syria, and embraced the modern city (2 Sam. viii. 11 — the same with Gath 
El-jesira of Turkey. (comp. 1 Chr. xviii. 1). 

MESSENGER (Mai. iii. 1). The laws and MIC AH — written in full form, MIC AI Alt 
edicts of the Jewish kings were proclaimed — who is as Jehovah "i (Judg. xvii. 1.) 1. A 
near the royal residence by public criers ; but celebrated idolater in mount Ephraim, who 
they were made known to more distant towns licrsuaded a Levite to officiate as his priest for 
and provinces by messengers sent for that a stipulated reward. The emissaries sent out 
purpose (1 Sam. xi. 7 ; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 22 ; Amos by the tribe of Dan to find a settlement for 
IV. 5). They stood in the gate of the city, them, happened to call at Micah’s house, and 
where the largest mass of people might be saw the idols and the Levite, a grandson of* 
found, and proclaimed the law or message, as Moses ; and the party of the Danites who 
in Jer. xi. 6; xvii. 19, 20. At Jerusalem afterwards went to Laish took Micah’s house 
these messages were proclaimed in the temple, in their way, secured all his images, and 
where a concourse of people was always met. persuaded his priest to accompany them. 
Our Saviour is called the “ Messenger of the Micah endeavoured to obtain them again, but 
covenant ” (Mai. iii. 1), inasmuch as he divested in vain, (J udg. xviii.) This incident shows the 
himself of his divine and eternal glory, and, lawless and unsettled state of society at that 
taking the form of a servant, came to declare disturbed period. 

the will of God, to seal the covenant of grace 2. (Mic. i. 1) The prophet was a native of 
with his precious blood, and thus to make Mareshah— hence called the Morasthite — a 
propitiation for our sins. village in the south of the territory of Judah 

The spies concealed by Rahab Mosh. vi. 17) (Josh. xv. 44j. It is supposed that a reference 
are also called “messengers;” ana the punish- to one of his predictions saved the life of 
436 
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Jeremiah (Jer. 18-24). Such a reference 
vouches for genuineness of the oracles 
ascribed to ^.xicah. 

Prophecy of, is the thirty-third in the order 
of the books of the Bible. It was uttered 
within the space of fifty years — viz., from the 
commencement of the reign of Jotham to the 
close of the reign of Hezekiah, or nearly con- 
temporaneously with Isaiah. The .prophecies 
of Micah which are recorded in the sacred 
canon make but seven chapters, and are 
divided into three sections : — 

1. Prophecies in the reign of Jotham, full 
of denunciation for sin — sin for which there 
could be no apology in a land of Divine 
illumination ; foreshowing also Samaria’s over- 
throw, and Sennacherib’s march against Jeru- 
salem, (ch. i.) 

2. Prophecies in the reign of Aliaz, some- 
what similar in texture an<l design — menacing 
Israel, and foretelling destruction to Judah; 
convejdng heavy censure and wo to such as 
could not bear to have the truth spoken to 
them, and who, full of spiritual indolence 
themselves, exercised a hateful tyranny over 
the people; ending, however, with a glorious 
prediction of the blessings and extension of 
Messiah’s kingdom (chs. ii. -iv. 8). 

3. Prophecies in the reign of Hezekiah, 
containing, among other oracles, one of great 
beauty and ijrecision in reference to the 
Saviour’s birth, (chs. iv. 9; v. 1-5; vii.) 

The remarkable feature of this last Xiroj)hocy 
is, that it is very exiilicit respecting the birth- 
place and prominent characteristics of the 
Messiah, and the blessings of his rei^ upon 
earth. The passage now referred to is found 
in the fifth chapter : — 

“And thou, Bethlehem E])hrathab, 

Art small to be among Judah's thousands; 

Still out of thee shall He come to me 
To be a Governor in Israel ; 

"Whose goings forth have been from old— 

From daye^of eternity. 

Notwithstanding he will give thee up, 

Till the period when Shk who is to bear 
Hath brought forth. 

And the rest of hia brethren shall come back 
To the sons of Israel. 

And He shall stand and feed in the strength of 
Jehovah, 

In tho majesty of the name of Jehovah his God, 

And they shall endure : 

For now shall Ho be groat to tho ends df tho earth, 
And this very one shall be our Peace,” &c. 


Christ’s birth of a woman pointed out so 
specifically, its jdace so correctly named, and his 
pre-existent dignity, along with his functions 
and success as Messiah, so graphically marked, 
are, “without controversy,” contained in this 
old prediction. 

The style of Micah approaches in many 
sections to that of Isaiah, as in ch. vii. 18-20; 
and it also bears some resemblance to the 
rapid transitions of Hosea. The rhythm is in 
general round and fuU, with an occasional 
play upon words. His use of figurative 
language is beautiful and appropriate, and 
his oraoles sometimes assume the form of a 
dialogue* Micah was a contemporary of 
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Isaiah ; and their nearness of age and similarity 
of^ theme may account for the remarkable 
coincidences of thought and style to be found 
in various portions of their writings, 

MICAIAH. (SeoAHAB.) 

MICHAEL — who as Ood (Dan. x. 13) — a 
name of frequent occurrence in the sacred 
writings. It is applied particularly to an 
angel, or a prince of angels (as the name 
denotes, Jude 9) ; and in the book of Daniel, 
the same Michael is spoken of as a prince: 
some suppose him to be the Son of God. (See 
Archangel.) 

MICHAL (1 Sara. xiv. 40) — second 
daughter of Saul, and the wife of David. She 
was evidently an unprincipled woman; yet 
she was attached to her husband in the early 
portion of her life ; for when she aided David 
to escape from the fury of her enraged father, 
she placed an image on the couch, so that 
when the messengers came to seize him, Michal 
told them he was sick in bed. Saul directed 
him to be brought, sick or well ; and when tho 
messengers came again and discovered the 
trick, ISIichal excused herself to her father by 
a direct falsehood. During David’s exilo 
Michal married another man, with whom she 
lived nine or ten years. 1 Javid having in the 
meantime become established on the throne, 
required of Abner, as one of tho conditions of 
the treaty, that Michal should be restored to 
him, which was accordingly done. 

As an evidence of her impiety, we are told 
that she despised David when she saw the 
exj^ressions of his gratitude and joy at the 
approach of the ark of the Lord, and was 
evidently filled with passion and contempt. 
Eor this sin she was visited with a special 
I>cnalty (2 Sam. vi. 10-23). 

MIOHMASH (1 Sam. xiii. 2), or MICH- 
MAS (Nell. vii. 31) — a iilace in Benjamin. It 
is supposed to lie on the road through Kama. 
ProbaDly a narrow delile, formed by two 
abrupt rugged rocks in mount Ephraim, was 
called the “passage of IVIichmash” (1 Sam. 
xiii. 23), in which was the garrison of the 
Philistines, and which was probably so well 
defended as to make it a safe depot for the 
stores of Sennacherib’s army in his advance 
upon J emsalem (Isa. x. 28, 29). The place 
was in later times of some importance (Neh. 
xi. 31), and is mentioned by profane historians 
400 years after Christ. It is now called 
Mukhmas, 7 miles to the north of Jerusalem. 

MIGHT AM — rendered “ golden ” in the 
margin — is a title given to six of David’s 
psalms, (Ps. xvi., Ivi., Ivii., Iviii., lix., lx.) 
The meaning of the tenii is not known. It 
may denote tho character of the music or its 
accomiianiments. 

MIDIAN (Exod. ii. 15), or MADIAN (Acts 
vii. 29) — a desert country lying around the 
eastern branch of the Ked Sea, and supposed 
to have been settled by the posterity of Midian, 
fourth sou of Abraham and Keturah, Midian 
was celebrated for its cainels (Judg. 'vii. 12); 
and the descendants of Ephah, who were the 
posterity of Midian, 'vvere rich in camels and 
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dromedaries (Isa. lx. 6), Hither Moses fled, 
and here he married the daughter of Jethro. 

When the children of Israel were encamped 
in the plains of Moab, the Midianites were 
invited by the Moabites to join in the deputa- 
tion to Balaam, to procure his services to curse 
the children of Israel. For their conduct 
towards the Israelites they were completely 
subdued; their kings and their male popula- 
tion slain; their cities and fortifications were 
burned; and their property of every kind, to 
an almost incredible amount, with their wives 
and offspring, were brought to the camp of 
Israel, and there disposed of by Moses and 
Eleazar, (Num. xxxi.) Probably a few escaped 
the general massacre ; for about two centuries 
afterwards, the Midianites, who were Arabs, 
were again a powerful nation, mustering an 
immense army, who, for their oppressive treat- 
ment of the Israelites, were defeated by Gideon, 
(Judg. vi.-viii.) 

The curtains of Midian ” (Hab. hi. 7) is a 
figurative expression denoting the borders or 
inhabitants of Midian. 

MIGBOL — toioer (Exod. xiv. 2) — a fortress 
or tower ; probably the modern Bir Suez, 
erected at a watering-place a few miles north 
of Suez, towards Edom. An JCgyiitian town 
of the same name is referred to by the pro- 
phet. 

MIGKON (1 Sam. xiv. 2) — a place in the 
vicinity of Michmash (comi). Isa. x. 28), (See 
Michmash.) 

MILCOLM. (See Moloch.) 

MILE. The word is from 7nine — a thousand 
— as the mile was 1,000 paces, or 1,018 yards. 
(See Measures.) 

MILETUS (Acts xx. 15), or MILETUM 
(2 Tim. iv. 20) — a city and sea-port, and the 
capital of ancient Ionia. It stood about 40 
mues south of Ephesus, and was second only 
to that city in wealth, commerce, and luxury. 
Miletus is distinguished as the birthplace of 
Thales, and Anaximenes his pupil, and also 
for a magnificent temple and oracle of Apollo. 
It was here that Paul received the elders of 
Ephesus, whom he could not visit in his jour- 
ney ; and here he left Troidiimus sick. 

MILK (1 Cor. iii. 2) — a liquid and very 
nourishing food, drawn principally from cows ; 
but in the East, as we learn from Scripture, 
milk of sheep, goats, and camels was highly 
prized and used as food. The simplest spiritual 
food, or the Main and easy truths of the Gospel, 
wherewith the new-born soul is nourished and 
sustained, is compared to milk (Heb. v. 12: 
IPet. ii. 2). 

A “land flowing with milk and honey” 
(Josh. V, 6) means a country of extraordinary 
fertility, affording everything which is needed 
for the support and comfort of life. The 
phrase, “wine and milk” (Isa. Iv. 1), denotes 
all spiritual blessings and privileges. 

The prohibition, “Thou shalt not seethe a 
kid in his mother’s milk,” refers probably to 
some heathen practice in connection with the 
growth or offering of first-fruits, as the connec- 
.6on would imply; and it seems revolting to 
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prepare for food a young animal in the milk 
which is its appropriate nutriment. The pro- 
hibition is mven three times (Exod, xxiii. 19; 
xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 21). 

Cheese was made of milk (2 Sam. xvii. 29). 
The word rendered “cheeses” in 1 Sam. xvii. 
18 means cheeses of milk, supposed to have been 
slices of coagulated or curdled milk, which had 
been strained through a leathern strainer, and, 
after it had grown hard, was cut in pieces 
for use. This is much like the modem process 
of making cheese ; and food made in the same 
way is common in some ijarts of the United 
States under the name of cheese-curd, (See 
Butter, Cheese, Food.) 

MILL (Exod. xi. 6). The simplest mill for 
bruising grain was nothing more than two 
stones, between which it was broken. Such 
were often seen in the country of the Niger 
by Eichard and J ohn Lander, on their 
expedition in Africa. If one of these stones 
be hollowed out, so as to contain the com to 
be pounded by another stone, or by a piece of 
wood or metal, it is not a mill, but a mortar. 
When manna was given in the desert, “the 
people went about and gathered it, and ground 
it in mills or beat it in a mortar” (Num. xi. 
8). In the law it is ordained, “No man shall 
take the nether or the upper millstone to 
pledge ; for he taketh life to pledge ” (Deut. 
xxiv. 6) — that is, he who lends money must be 
humane to the borrower, and must not make 
the poor man pawn his mill, without which his 
life cannot be sustained. From these mills 
and mortars there must have been obtained at 
first only a kind of peeled grain, which may be 
compared to the German graupe, the English 
groats, and the American grits, or hominy. 
Fine flour was more laboriously obtained from 
household mills, like our coffee-mills. The 
latter implement is indeed far more refined and 
ingenious than the Eastern hand-mills. Yet 
we read that Sarah set before the three angels 
who visited Mamre cakes of “fine meal” (Gen. 
xviii. 6). It is almost needless to observe that 
sieves must have been known at the same 
time. (See Pestle.) 

Niebuhr describes two kinds of Eastern 
hand-mills. The first is very simple, and con- 
sists of an oblong stone, somewhat roughened 
or hollowed upon the surface, iipon which the 
com, after being moistened, is rubbed with 
another stone of a long and round shape. 
Niebuhr saw these mills only once. They 
seem, therefore, not to be common. The 
other, which is also described by Shaw and 
Tournefort, was seen by Niebuhr in Egypt. 
It consists of two round stones, each about 2 
feet in diameter a ad G inches hign. The under 
one, or “nether millstone” (Job xli. 24), is 
immoveable, and is somewhat lower ^ around 
the edge than in the centre — that is, it is 
slightly convex on the top. The upper one is 
just the reverse, being concave on the bottom, 
or thicker at the circumference so as to fit 
pretty closely to the other. In the centre 
there is a hole, and above this a funnel, or 
hopper, into which the grain is poured, ood 
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thus it nns between the stones, and is 
broken betv ^ them into meal, which falls 
over the edge upon a board, j 
On the top of the other 
stone there is an upright 
peg, by means of which it 
IS turned around. Such 
mills cost, says Tournefort, 
less than a Spanish dollar. 
They resembled the old Scottish querns, as 
may be seen in the above cut. 

l^equent allusions are made in Scripture to 
these utensils. Of leviathan it is said that his 
heart is “as hard ^s a piece of the nether 
millstone” (Job xli. 24). At the siege of 
Thebez “ a certain woman cast a piece of a 
millstone ui)on Abimelech’s head, and entirely 
brake his skull” (Judg. ix. 53). In Matt, 
xviii. 6 our Lord speaks of a millstone being 
hung round a person’s neck, and of his being 
cast, so loaded, into the sea. This kind of 
penalty was common in Syria, and was at one 
])eriod inflicted in Kome, by order of Augustus 
Cesar. 

Wheat was the grain commonly used for 
Iiread. The x^oor j)eox)le, however, lived much 
uxion barley, as at the present day the Arabs 
do ux^on millet, or darra. Niebuhr thinks this 
durra was the first kind of corn wliich was 
ground and made into bread. The durra 
bread, like barley bread, is very good while 
fresh ; the latter, however, is sux)erior, and has 
a better taste in hot climates than with us. 
After some hours it becomes tasteless ; yet the 
same thing takes x^li^-oe with regard to the 
wheaten bread of the Orientals. They are 
forced, therefore, to bake every day, and no 
more is ground daily than is wanted for the 
baking. 4’he work is done by women and 
menials. Two women are usually omxdoyed 
at the x^i'ocess, the one whose right hand is 
disengaged throwing in the grain (Lukexvii. 35). 
T'his daily grinding makes such a noise in the 
houses that it is heard in the streets. The sound 
was pleasing, because it was n.atur ally associated 
with industry, and the supi)orts and enjoyments 
of life. Hence the x^rodiction in Jep xxv. 10. 
The noise of the millstones and the lighting ux^ 
of candles are circumstances belonging to in- 
habited places, and are striking when we call 
to mind the fact that they grind at a very early 
hour in the morning. (See Lake, Bread, 
Corn, Oven.) 

MILLET (Ezek. iv. 9) —a xdant resembling 
wheat and rye, the stalk of which grows to 
about 3 feet in height, and bears a great num- 
ber of grains. This gram was coarse, and 
chiefly used for beasts. (See Mill.) 

Niebuhr informs us that there is a kind of 
millet used in the East, called durra, which, 
made into bread with camels’ milk, butter, or 
grease, is almost the only food eaten by the 
common people in Arabia; but he says he 
found it BO unpalatable that he would have 
preferred plain barley bread. This furnishes 
the reason of its being appointed as a part of 
the hard fare of Ezekiel. 

MIIJjO—/r^wcs«— HOUSE OF. 1. (Judg. ix. 
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6) Supposed by some to denote either the 
senate or chief men of the place, or to be thd 
name of a distinguished individual in Shecherrr, 
whose family and adherents joined in elevating 
Abimelech to the throne. Others suppose it 
to be a village. 2. Millo in J erusalem (2 Chr. 
xxxii. 5) was a section of the fortifications, or 
perhaps the citadel. The expression in 2 Ki. 
xii. 20 perhaps describes the place as Silla. 

MINA. (See Measures.) 

MIND (Gen. xxiii. 8). The meaning of this 
word, when emx^loyed by the writers of Scrix)- 
ture, must be determined by its connection. 
According to this, it sometimes means the soul 
renewed, in oxiposition to the flesh under the 
dominion of sin (Rom. vii. 25) ; and at other 
times it denotes the immaterial, in opposition 
to the material nature (Eph. ii. 3). Again, it 
signifies temper or disx^osition, as in Phil. ii. 
3, 5; or a particular faculty is meant, as in 
Ps. xxxi. 12; Isa. xlvi. 8; Ixv. 17; Mark xiv. 
72. Occasionally it desig-nates the motive or 
intention, as in Prov. xxi. 27 ; or thought, as 
in Isa. xxvi. 3; Jer. li. 50; or opinions, as in 
Judg. xix. 30; or affections, as in Ezek. xxiv. 
25. When used in reference to God, it si.^ifies 
wiU, counsel, or x^urxjose, as in Rom. viii. 27 ; 
xi. 34 ; 1 Cor. ii. 16. When used as a verb, it 
signifies to regard and care for, as in Rom. viii. 
5; xii. 16; Phil. iii. 19; or to incline, as in 2 
Cdir. xxiv. 4; Matt. i. 19; Acts xx. 13; or to 
be disposed, as in Phil. ii. 2, 20; iii. 15. 

MINGLED PEOPLE. (See Mixed Mul- 
titude.) 

IMINISTER. 1. (Ezek. xxiv. 13; Josh. i. 
1 ; Matt. xxv. 44) One who serves another. 
When axq^lied to Christ, as the “minister of 
the sanctuary ” (Heb. viii. 2), it denotes his 
official character as our High Priest, who is set 
on the right hand of tlie throne of the Majesty 
in the heavens, and who ever liveth to make 
intercession for us. 2. (1 Cor. iv. 1 ; 2 Cor. iii. 
0 ; Eph. iii. 7 ; 1 Thess. iii. 2 ; 1 Tim. iv. 6) 
Tliose persons who are ax)pointed to preach the 
Gos]iel and administer its ordinances. 3, 
(Rom. xiii. 6) Magistrates, as God’s ministers, 
to x>unish the evil and xu'otect the good. 4. 
(Ps. ciii. 21 ; Dan. vii. 10 ; Rom. xiii. G ; Heb. 

1. 14) The angels, who stand ready to do the 
will of God. 

MINISTRATION. 1. (Luke i. 23) The 
X)eriod during which an office is administered. 

2. (Acts vi, 1 ; 2 Cor. ix. 13) Distribution of 
alms. The law of Moses was the “ministra- 
tion of death and condemnation.”^ It convinces 
men of sin, the x^enalty for which is eternal 
death ; and to this thejr are already condemned. 
The Gospel is the “ministration of the Spirit 
that giveth life.” It x^roceeds from the Holy 
Ghost, is confirmed and applied by him, and 
by means of it he conveys life and all spiritual 
graces and benefits to the souls of men (2 Cor, 
lii. 7, 8). 

MINNI (Jer. li. 27)' -a province of Armeniai 
or more probably one of several clans or tribes 
who were settled on mount Taurus, east ana 
south of the Black Sea. The Ashkenites werel 
another of these tribes. 
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MINNITH (Judg. xi. 33)— a place east of 
Jordan, 7 miles east from Heshbon, on the 
iPhiladelphia road, famous for its wheat (Ezek. 
zxvil IQ. 

MINSTREL (2 Ki. iii. 15)— a musician or 
piper. It seems, from the case of J airus, to 
have been customary in the time of our Saviour 
to employ minstrels at funerals ; for when 
Christ came into the house to raise his daugh- 
ter, “he saw the minstrels and the people 
making a noise ” (Matt. ix. 23). (Sec Burial, 
Mourn.) , ^ 

MINT (Matt, xxiii. 23)— a garden herb of 
various species. The law of Moses required 
that tithes should be paid of the produce of the 
field (Deut. xiv, 22) ; but the J ews, in their 



Pharisaical precision, tithed an article which 
could scarcely be regarded as tith cable by the | 
law, while its most important, ^ plain, and 
imperative precepts were inconsistently ne- 
glected by them. (See Tithes.) 

MIRACLE (Exod. vii. 9) — an effect caused 
by an extraordinary inteiqiosition of Divine 
power. It is not an effect contrannf to the la^vs 
of nature, as they are called, nor does it neces- 
sarily reouire a suspension of those laws. It is 
at most out a suspension of the operation of 
some one of those laws as to a specific event. 
It would not and could not be i)rodiiced by the 
ordinary operation of these laws ; and hence, 
bein^ beyond or above the order of nature, it 
reqmres the exercise of Divine power to accom- 
plish it. A law of nature is, that the same 
cause operating in the same circumstances will 
produce the same effects. Were the same 
causes to operate, therefore, and the same 
results not to follow, there would be a violation 
of a law of nature. But in a miracle there is 
the insertion of a new cause, and a new effect 
naturally is the consequence, and all in har- 
mony with some higher law which we may not 
comprehend. 

A miracle, then, is a work beyond man’s 
power to perform. He who performs it does 
BO by the assistance of God. If God gives his 
power to a man, it must be for some great and 
e^raor^nary reason. Such a reason is our 
Bsdvation; and the men who proclaimed it to 
our race were furnished with God’s power to 
work miracles, in order to convince the world 


that they were speaking truth. The working 
of a miracle proves that the man who per- 
formed it is God’s messenger, and spealcs God’s 
tmth; for God works by him, and would not 
so lend his power to an impostor. The miracles 
of the Old Testament were often miracles of 
doom, and wrought upon external nature. 
But Jesus wrought his miracles with sur- 
prising frequency— a frequency which, instead 
of impairing, only increased their splendour. 
Wliat else could be expected from God in 
human form? Christ’s apostles imitated his 
example. These miracles were not only proofs 
of Divine power, but also exami)les of Divine 
goodness. The dead were raised — the deaf, 
blind, and lame were cured. With what art- 
less simplicity are these miracles of our I^ord 
and his apostles narrated ! How very different, 
too, are the miracles recorded in Scripture 
from the startling prodigies which pag^anism 
claimedj or the silly and grotesque tricks 
which impostors have performed. Christ’s 
miracles were not only done in xiublic, were 
not only clearly above the reach of man to 
perform, but w’cre of eminent utility. There 
was in them no idle display of power. Man 
was benefited, though a tree might be blasted. 
What good had Rome thougli the earth might 
yawn in the forum, or a tlmnder-stonn should 
strike her Capitol ? What profit had spec- 
tators, though Simon Magus had actually, as 
alleged, made dogs of brass that barked, or 
statues of stone that talked, or had flown him- 
self through the air, or put on the shajie of a 
serpent, or the appearance of a goat? But 
tfiirist’s miracles gave food to the hungiy, 
health to the diseased, peace to the insane, life 
to the dead; and his axqieal is, “Believe me 
for the very works’ sake.” Nicodemus spoke 
the truth when ho said, “Kabbi, we know 
that thou art a teacher come from God, for no 
man can do these miracles that thou doest 
except God be with What, therefore, 

the Lord and his apostles have said to us is 
truth, divine truth, and we must believe it. 
Peter describes in the following words the 
nature of this kind of evidence: — “Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man ai^proved of Cod among you 
by miracles, wonders, and signs ” (Acts ii. 22) : 
by “miracles,” or rather by works of power— 
actions which God only could perform; by 
“wonders ’’—actions which attract attention 


and cause great astonishment; by “signs” — 
actions which are the signal of God’s presence, 
in attestation of his own truth. Those three 
words describe the source, nature, effect, and 
impose of miracles. 

The miracles, as i)crformed by Jesus, exceed 
thirty in numl^er— that is to say, more than 
thirty of them are recorded, and these are only 
a small sample or si)ecimen of his numerous 
acts of suijernatnral goodness. Many of them 
were wrought before a great multitude of 
people — friends and enemies — in the open 
day, and where there was no possibilitv of 
deception. And it really requires more faith 
to believe that such a multitude of people 
could be so often deceived by one of the 
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ftiofit blameless that ever lived on the 
earth, than it ^aires to believe the miracles 
themselves. 
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The following is a table of Christ’s miracles, 
arranged in the order in which they are sup- 
posed to have been wrought : — 


Miracles. 

Water turned into wine, 

The Capernaum nobleman’s son euied, 

Draught of fishes, 

Demoniac cured, 

Peter’s mother-in-law healed, 

Leper healed, 

Centurion’s servant liealed, 

Widow’s son raised from the dead, 

Tempest calmed, 

Demoniacs of Gadara cuiod, 

Man sick of the palsy cured 

Jairus’ daughter raised to life, 

Woman diseased with issue of blood healed, 

Sight restored to two blind men, 

Dumb demoniac cured, 

Diseased cripple at Bethesda cured, 

A withered hand cured, 

Demoniac cured, 

Five thousand fed, 

Cauaanito woman’s daughter cured, 

Man deaf and dumb cured, 

Four thousand fed, 

Blind man restored to sight, 

Boy possessed of a devil cured, 

Man bom blind restored to sight, 

Woman cured of eighteen years’ mflrmity, . . 

Dropsical man cured, 

Ten lepers cleansed, 

Lazarus raised from the grave to life, 

Two blind men restored to sight, 

Fig tree blasted 

The car of Malclius healed, 

Draught of fishes, 


Place. 

Cana, 

Do. 

Sea of Galilee 
Capernaum, . 
Do. 

Do. 


.Nain, 

.Sea of Galileo, 

.Gadara, 

.Capernaum, .. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

.Jerusalem, .... 

.Judea, 

.Caperuanni, .. 
.Decapolis, .... 
. Near Tvre, . . . 
.Decapolis, .... 

Do 

.Bethsaida, 

.Tabor, 

Jerusalem,.... 

.Galilee, 

. Do 

.Samaria, 

. Bethany, 

.Jerieho, 

.Olivet 

.Gethsemane, . 
. Sea of Galilee 


Record. 

John ii. 1-11. 

iv. 

Luke V. l-ll. 
Marki 23-2fi. 

30, 31. 

40-4r> 

Malt. viii. .5-13. 
Luke vii. 11-17. 
Matt. vm. 23-27. 

28-34. 

ix. 1-8. 

18-26. 

Luke viii. 43-43. 
Matt. ix. 27-31. 

32, 33. 

John V. 1-0. 

Matt, xii 10-13. 

22, 23. 

xiv. 15-21. 

XV. 22-28. 

Mark vii. 31-37. 
Matt. XV. 32-30. 
Mark viii. 22-26. 
IMatt. xvii. 14-21 
John ix. 

Luke xiii. 11-17. 

xiv. 1-4. 

xvii. 11-19. 

John xi. 

Matt. XX. 30-34. 

XXI. 18-21. 

Luke xxii. 50, 51. 
J ohn XXI. 1-14. 


The period at which miracles ceased in the 
Church haa been much disi)uted. They were 
not needed after the Church was fully organ- 
ized ; and the very dispute about the period of 
their cessation seems to imply that they were 
gradually withdrawn. The miracles of the 
popish church have indeed been “ lying won- 
ders.” Bishop Douglas, in his Criterion^ has 
laid down the following rules for judging of 
miracles ; — 

Fir sty We suspect miracles to be false 
when the accounts of them are not published 
to tlie world till long after the time wnen they 
are said to have been performed. 

Secondly y We suspect them to bo false 
when the accounts are not i»ublished in the 
place where it is pretended they were per- 
formed, but are propagated only at a great 
distance from the supposed scene of action. 

'‘^Thirdly, Supposing the accounts to have 
the two foregoing qualifications, we still may 
suspect them to be false, if in the time when, 
and at the place Avhere, tliey took their rise, 
the circumstances were such that they might 
be suffered to X)ass without examination.” — 
Douglas’s Criteriony p. 27. 

The age of miracles has passed away, but 
the record of them yet remains to us. Still, 
they are confirmatory of our faith, and stand 
out a striking evidence of the heavenly nature 
of our religion. 

MIRIAM— A (Exod. xv, 21)— the sister 
of Moses and Aaron, is supposed to have been 
some years older than Moses ; and being ap- 
point^ to watch the ark of bulrushes in which i 


her infant brother was laid, among the flags of 
the river, she was there when Pharaoh’s 
daughter came down and discovered it, and 
proposed to go for a nurse, concealing her 
relation to the cliild. 81ie immediately called 
her mother as the nurse, and the infant was 
])laced under her care. She was smitten with 
leprosy for Iier treatment of Moses, but was 
restored in answer to her brother’s prayer 
(ISTim. xii. 1-15). Miriam, as a prophetess, 
enjoyed divine gifts. She died, and was buried 
at Kadesh (Num. xx. 1). 

MIRRORS. (Sec Looking-glass.) 

^ MITE (Luke xii. 59) — the lowest denomina- 
tion of Jewish money. (See Measukes, &c.) 



IMTTRE (Exod. xxviii. 4-7). This was the 
head-dress of the Jewish i)riest. It was of 
line ilax or linen, made with many folds, 
making in length 8 yards, finished with elegance 
and taste, and wreathed round the head in the 
shape of an Eastcirn turban. It bore upon its 
front a gold plate, on which was inscribed, 
“ Holiness to the Lord.” The high priest’s 
mitre had on it a crown on which this inscrip- 
tion was set, and this crown was bound to the 
mitre by blue lace (Exod. xx'nil 37). The J ews 
441 
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tell tis that the mitre and the honnet were the 
same thing, only folded up differently, accord- 
ingto the dignity of the wearer. 

mitre was the symbol of complete con- 
secration, and also brought to view the repre- 
sentative character of the high priest. Through 
him alone could the nation approach God, and 
by his sacerdotal functions was holiness to be 
produced among the people (Exod. xxviii. 38). 
(See High Pbiest, Priest.) 

MITYLENE (Acts xx. 14)-~tlie capital of 
the ancient island of Lesbos. 'I'lie whole islantl 
is now under the Turkish power, and is called 
Mitilene. The chief town is called Ca&tra, 
near which the ruins of the ancient city are 
discernible. The island lies on the eastern 
coast of Asia Minor, nearly opposite Pergamos, 
and is about 170 miles in circumference. Paul 
passed through this island on his way from 
Corinth to Jerusalem. 

MIXED MULTITUDE (Exod. xii. 38). 
The phrase so rendered is in Hebrew a (freat 
mixture, and it refers to a motley crowd of 
Egyptians who left Egypt along with the 
emaneijjated Hebrews. They were persons of 
low caste — perhaps outcasts from society, per- 
haps the offspring of marriage between Hebrews 
and Egyptians. They may have found shelter 
among the Hebrews ; and knowing that their 
condition could not possibly be worse, they 
resolved to accompany the emigrants. They 
had nothing at stake, and jierhaps they might 
be gainers by the change and the expedition. 
Keference is again made to them in Num. xi. 
4, 6. They could not be weaned from their 
Egyptian habits. They were not of the chosen 
race— had no fixed principle — were disappointed 
in their prospects — longed to return to the fine 
climate, fertile soil, and copious fruits of Egypt; 
and so infected with their fickleness the tril)es 
to which they had attached themselves. ^ They 
seem again to be referred to in Dent. xxix. 11, 
under the appellation, “ the stranger that is in 
thy camp, from the newer of thy wood unto 
the drawer of thy water.” 

What are called “mingled iieople” in Jer. 
XXV. 20; Ezek. xxx. 5, seems to denote an 
alien population in the midst of another ijeople 
— such as foreign soldiers and settlers. 

MIZAR, THE MOUNT OF, is referred to in 
Ps. xlii. , and was some remote hill to the far 
north of the country, and east of the J ordan. 

MIZPAH (1 Ki. XV. 22), or MIZPEH 
(Josh. XV. 38). This name is given to several 
places, and implies a post of observation or a 
watch-tower. They seem to have been known 
as places of convocation on public occasions, 
rehgious and civil. 

2. ( J osh. XV. 38) A city in the territory of 
Judah, north of Hebron, and nearly 20 miles 
south from Jerusalem. 

3. Another Mizpah was in Benjamin (Josh, 

xviii. 26). 

Samuel dwelt at Mizpah (1 Sam. vii. 5, 6), 
and Saul was anointed king there (1 Sam. x. 
17-24) ; and hither it is supposed the Jews 
often resorted for business and devotion (Judg. 
XX. 1 : 1 Sam. vii. 5-7 ; x. 17). It was fortified 

m 


by Asa with the stone and timber which 
Baasha had been using for the like purpose at 
Rama (1 Ki. xv. 22) ; and was the residence 
of Gedaliah, the governor appointed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar after his subjection of the land 
(Jer. xl. 0). We find it rebuilt after the 
return from Babylon (Neh. iii. 19). Some 
identify it Avith the present Scopus, to the 
north-east of Jerusalem. Another valley of 
Mizpeh is mentioned in Josh. xi. 8, snijposed 
by some to be identical with Coele-Syria (Gen. 
XX xi. 49). 

4. A city in the territory of Gad, where 
Laban and J acob entered into a covenant of 
friendship, and where Jephthah resided and 
mustered his army (Judg. xi. 11, 29). 

5. ( J osh. xi. 3, 8) A tract of country lying 
near the base of mount Herinon, occupied by 
the Hivites. 

6. (1 Sam. xxii. 3) A town of Moab, where 
David placed his father and mother during 
his reverses of fortune. 

MIZRAIM (Gen. x. 6) is the original 
word translated J^]gyx)t. The form of the 
name is dual, and may convey in it a reference 
to the tivo Egypt s, known as l’])per and Lower 
Egypt. The modern Arabian name Mizr is 
an abbreviation of the Hebrew Avord Mizi-aim. 
(See Egypt.) 

MIZREPTTOTH-MAIM (Josh. xi. 8)- a 
place near Sidoii, and suxAx:>osecl, Avith some 
Xdausibility, to ho the same with Sarex)ta. 

MNASON (Acts xxi. 16)— a native of 
Cyi)rus, but a resident of Jerusalem. He was 
an eaily convert to Christianity, and hos- 
intahly entertained the a])ostles. The correct 
reading of the i)assage is, “brought us to 
Mnason of Cyxu'us,” t'fcc. 

MOAB— — plains of (Num. 
xxii. 1 ; xxxiii. 48-50) — AVere situated east of 
the Dead Sea, on both sides of the Arnon. 

The country derived its nairie from Moab, 
the son of Ijot (Gen. xix. 37), by whose x^oste- 
rity it Avas coiapiered when in ])ossession of the 
giant race of Emims (Dent. ii. 11, 12). They 
were severely punished for their treatment of 
the Israelites (Deut. xxiii. 3-(); .ludg. iii. 12- 
30; 2 Sam. viii. 2). (See Mesha.) They were 
an idolatrous nation, and are made the subject 
of several prox)hecies,(Tsa. xv., xvi. ; Jer. xlviii.) 
The country is now a “desolation ” (Zexih.ii. 9). 

The basalt stone found at Dilion in Moab, 
in 1868, has noAv heeonic famous. It is about 
three feet five inches in height by one foot 
nine inches in breadth and thickness. Mis- 
understandings on the iiart of some of the 
European consuls allowed the Arabs to attemxit 
to calcine it, by setting fire to it and pouring 
water over it. But the most of the fragments 
have been got and iiieced together; and scholars 
have deciphered and translated this oldest 
Hebrew monument — as old as B.c. 89G. Writ- 
ten in the old Phoenician character, and con- 
sisting of thirty-four lines, it supplements 
the history given in the third chapter of 2nd 
Kings, and should be read in connection with 
Jeremiah xlAdii, where many of the proper 
names mentioned in it occur. A reduced copy 
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of the inscription, with a translation, will be 
found facing this notice. i 

MOLE (Is*» 20). The word in Lev. xi. 30, 

whiph our .iUslators render mole, is properly 
the chameleon^ and the word translated weasd, 
in the preceding verse, is the mole. Tn the 
East, at this day, the mole is called Mmld, 
which is evidently the same as the Hebrew 
word choled here used. Some expositors take 
the two Hebrew terms as one word; and as 
an expression denoting the caverns or desolate 
places of the earth, which are a fit locality in 
their darkness and filth for idol-gods. 

MOLECH (Lev. xviii. 21), or MILCOLM 
(1 Ki. xi. 5), or MOLOCH— (Acts vii. 43) 
— the name of an idol-god of fire, or sun-god, 
worshipped by the Ammonites with human 
sacrifices. 

The llabbins tell us that it was made of 
brass, and placed on a brazen throne, and that 
the head was that of a calf, with a crown u])on 
it. The throne and image were made hollow, 
and a furious fire was kindled within it. The 
flames penetrated into the body and limbs of 
the idol; and when the arms were red-hot the 
victim was thrown into them, and was almost 
immediately burned to death. Its cries were 
drowned by drums, &c. Some have doubted 
whether there was an actual sacrifice of life on 
these occasions ; and they refer to customs 
still prevalent in China, and among some of 
the Indian nations, where the devotees walk 
barefoot over burning coals, and often carry their 
children in their arms for the purpose of con- 
secrating them, ^rhis they call “ passing 
through the fire’’ (2 Ki. :fvi. 3). No objection 
can be made to the credibility of the Kabbins’ 
account from the barbarity of it; for the 
burning of widows and the drowning of child- 
ren in India are certainly no less revolting 
instances of cruelty than the throwing of 
infants into the heated arms of an idol-god. 
The following passages also are proof that the 
victims were actually murdered ; “ Thou hast 
slain my children, and delivered tliein to cause 
them to passthrough the fire for them” (Ezek. 
xvi. 21). “ Even their sons and their daughters 
they have burnt in the fire to their gods” 
(Deut. xii. 31). “They have built the high 
places of I’ophet, which is in the valley of the 
son of Hinnom, to burn their sons and their 
daughters in the fire” (Jer. vii. 31). “They 
have built also the high places of Baal, to 
burn their sons with fire for burnt-otferings 
unto Baal” (Jer. xix. 5). “ Yea, they sacri- 

ficed their sons and tlieir daughters unto 
devils, and shed innocent blood, even the 
blood of their sons and of their daughters, 
whona they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan ” 
(Ps. cvi. 37, 38). The barbarity and murder 
of Moloch s worship are beyond disimte. Mil- 
ton has well described it : — 

“First, Moloch, horrid king, hosmear’d with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears ; 

Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 
Theh* children’s cries unheard, that pass’d through 
To this grim idol Him the Ammonite [fire 

Worshipped in Babba and her watery plain 


In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 
Of utmost Arnon. Nor content with such 
Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 
• Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 

Ilis temple right against the temple of God 
On that opprobrious hill ; and made his grove 
The pleasant valley of Ilmnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna call’d, the type of hell." 

The “tabernacle of Moloch” was the tent 
or small house in which the image of the idol 
was placed. It was of a size and shape to be 
portable, and was taken np like other baggage 
and carried from i^lace to jjlace. 

MONEY (Gren. xxiii. 9). This is the first 
mention of money in the sacred Scriptures. It 
was silver, and was weighed, and is said to 
have been “ current with the merchant.” The 
l^ractice of weighing money is general in Syria. 
Egypt, and all Turkey. No piece, however 
effaced, is refused there. The merchant 
draws out his scales and weighs it, as in the 
days of Abraham, when he xjurchased his 
sepulchre. In considerable payments, an 
agent of exchange is sent for, who counts it, 
by thousands, reject.s pieces of false money, 
and weighs all the coin either separately or 
together. With us the piece of metal is 
stainx^ed according to its value, as fixed by 
imblic authority. It is, however, supposed by 
some that the Hebrew word rendered “pieces 
of money,” in Gen. xxxiii. 19 and in Job 
xlii. 11, denotes a piece having on it the stamp 
or impres.sion of a sheep or lamb, intimating 
thereby its current value. Pecuniary transac- 
tions are altogether characteristic in the East, 
and the exchange of money is a common and 
profitable traffic. Buckingham, describing a 
mosque, says, — “The mosque at the time of 
our x^asshig through it was full of i^eople, 
though these were not worshippers, nor was it 
at either of the usual hours of public prayers. 
Some of the parties were assembled to smoke, 
others to play at chess, and some aijparently to 
drive bargains of trade, but certainly none to 
pray. ^ It was, indeed, a living picture of what 
we might believe the temple at Jerusalem to 
have been, when those who sold oxen, and 
sheep, and doves, and the changers of money 
sitting there, were tlriven out by J esus, with a 
scoimge of cords, and their tables overturned. 
It was, in short, a place of p\iblic resort and 
thoroughfare, a house of merchandise, as the 
temple of the J ews had become in the days of 
the Messiah.” (See Bags, Cii/Vngers, Mea- 
sures, &c.) 

MONTH, quasi moonelh — the period of the 
mooli’s revolution (Gen. viii. 4) — the twelfth 
part of a year. The Hebrew term has an 
analogous derivation to the English one. 
The ancient Hebrews called the months by 
their numbers ; as first month, second month, 
third month, fourth month, <fec. The length 
of the month was regulated by the changes of 
the moon. After they left Egypt the Jews 
had two courses of months; one making the 
civil, and the other sacred year. The former 
commenced from the first new moon in October, 
and this was used in civil and agricidtural 
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concerns only; and the latter from the first in regulating the time of their feasts, &c. The 

new moon in April, because they left Egypt pr^hets use this reckoning. 

on the fifteenth of that month, and was used The names of the Hebrew months follow 

Civil Sacred. Jkgiming with the new moon. 

VII I. Nisan, or Abib, ........ March, or April, Nehemiah ii. 1. 

VIII II. Zif, or Ziv, /^ril, or May, 1 Kings vi. 1. 

IX III. Sivan, May, or June, Esther viii. U. 

X IV. Tammuz, Juno, or July 

XI V. Ab, July, or August, 

XII VI. Klul, August, or September, Nehemiah vi. 15. 

I VII. Tihhri, or Ethauim, .... September, or October, 1 Kings viii. 2. 

TI VIII. Bui, October, or November, 1 Kings ti. 38. 

III IX. Kisleii, or Chiblou, November, or December, .... Nehemiah 1 . 1. 

IV X. Tebetli, December, or January, Esther ii. 16. 

V XI. Shebat, January, or February, Zechaiiah i. 7. 

VI XII. Adar, February, or March, Esther in. 7. 


Twelve lunar months making but 354 days 
and .six hours, the Jewish year was short of 
the Koman by twelve days. To compensate 
for this difference, the Jews every three years 
intercalated a thirteenth month, which they 









Ancient Indian Zodiacs. 


Diana^ Hecate (Eeut. iv. 19; xvii. 3; Job 
xxxi. 26, 27). The Orientals regulate their 
journeys by the moon, and set off soon after 
her change. The Psalmist says, in Ps. exxi. 6, 
“ The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the 

moon by night.” In illus* 

tration of the latter clause, 
S? traveller has said, ‘ ‘ The 

/o- N effect of the moonlight on 

the eyes in this country is 
^ singularly injurious. The 
pK natives tell you, as I found 
^^|| they also afterwards did in 
If I Arabia, always to cover your 
eyes when you sleep in the 
open air. The moon here 
really^ strikes and affects 
p the sight more than the 
sun, when you sleep exposed 
to it~a fact of which I had 
a very unpleasant proof ono 
night, and took care to 


guard against afterwards. 

called Vedar — or second Adar. By this means Indeed, the sight of a person who should sleep 
the lunar year eq^ualled the solar. The months with his face exposed at night would soon be 
are usually numbered when they are referred utterly impaired or destroyed.” — Game’s 
to, — as “first,” “second.” Eastern Lettei's^ (See Lunatic.) 

MOON (Dent, xxxiii. 14), or^ LESSER MORLECAI (moaning not ascertained) 
LIGHT (Gen. i. 16). The moon is a planet (Esth. ii. 5)— a captive Jew, of the family of 
revolving round the earth, and reflecting Kish, resident at the court of Ahasuerus. An 
the light of the sun. The moon is only uncle of his died, leaving an orphan daughter 
240,000 miles distant from the earth, and named Hadassah, whom Mordecai adopted, 
revolves round it in twenty-seven days and who afterwards became the queen of 
eight hours. Her surface, when seen by a Persia. (See Esther.) Mordecai fell under 
telescope, is highly diversified with mountain, the displeasure of Hainan, one of the king’s 
valley, and precipice, in all varieties of form principal officers of state, a very proud and 
and position. The moon always presents the ambitious man; and to be revenged on the 
same face to us, as she revolves round her own despised J ew, he laid a plan for the extermina- 
axis in the same time that she revolves round tion of the whole body of Jews in the empire, 
the earth. ^ His purpose was, however, defeated by the 

The Church is compared to the moon with interposition of the queen. Haman lost hia 
^eat force and beauty (Song vi. 10), as she life, and Mordecai was elevated to wealth and 
derives from the Sun of Righteousness aU her power. (See Haman.) The Lord never wants 
brightness and glory. instruments fitt(Hl and in their place, when he 

The new moon regulated many of the feasts has any high and benignant end to be accom- 
and sacred services under the old dispensation, plished. The reputed tomb of Mordecai and 
The new moon was always the beginning of the Esther is placed by some in the centre of the 
month, which was a holiday, announced by the city Hamadan, by others in Susa, 
blowing of the sacred trumpets. MOREH, plain or plains op (Gen. xii. 6; 

The heathens have generally worshipped the Deut. xi. 30)— rather probably a famous oak, 
moon tinder the names of Queen of heaven^ or grove of oaks, or terebinths, in the vicinity 
VentiSf t/rania, Succoth-henoth^ Ashtaroth^ of Bhechem, and perhaps at the foot of a hiU 
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of the same name (Judg. vii. 1), It was near 
the mounts Ebal and Gerizim, and some think 
it the same with Ebal (Deut. xi. 29, 30). The' 
oak of Sheche’* . often referred to (Gen. xxxv. 
4 ; J osh. x: , 25, 26), and in these and other 
passages it is supposed to be the same with 
the plain of Moreli. 

Hence, from Judg. vii. 1, it would appear 
that the bill of Moreh was in or near the valley 
of Jezreel, perhaps the little Hermon. As 
the orii^nal phrase means high oak, it might 
be applied to several places designated in each 
case by the connection. 

MORIAH-'mion (Gen. xxii. 2). This hiU 
w^ situated north-east of Jerusalem, and was 
ori^nally separated from Acra by a valley 
which, according to Jewish historians, was 
tilled up by the Asmoneans ; and thus the two 
hills became one. In the time of David, 
mount Moriah was not included within the 
limits of the city, but fonned a part of the 
cultivated ground of Araunah the Jebusite, 
from whom David bought it (2 Sam. xxiv. 
16-25). On this sijot Solomon built the temple 
(2 Chr. iii. 1). 

This mount was raised by artificial means to 
the height of about 700 feet. Being at first a 
rocky precipice, it was enclosed by a square 
wall, and filled in, until it formed a level area 
for the temple and its courts. Moriah is now 
a piece of level ground. It is occupied by an 
open court, 1,500 feet long and 1,000 feet wide, 
surrounded by a wall, and planted with trees. 
In the centre of this area is a large x^latform, 
payed with marble, on which stands the mosque 
which the calqih Omar erected in the seventh 
century, and which is considered the second 
only to the holy house at Mecca in point of 
sanctitv, and the first in size and magnificence. 

No Cnristian was for long allowed to enter 
this enclosure ; though this prohibition has been 
relaxed in favour of several modern travellers. 
It is generally supiiosed that this is the mount 
Moriah on which Abraham was directed to 
offer up his son Isaac for a burnt-offering. 
But it has been suggested that the scene of the 
intended sacrifice may have been in some jiart 
of Moreh. (See previous article.) Mount 
Moriah is not visible “ afar off,” as the mount 
of sacrifice is said to have been in Genesis. 
In fact, it is not visible till one coming from 
the south stands on the edge of the valley of 
Hinnom, and looks down upon it. In the 
sacred narrative the mountain is not called 
Moriah, but a mountain “in the land of” 
Moriah. Gerizim or some other liigh lull 
W'ould be visible afar as Abraham lifted up his 
eyes, at the end of three days’ journey from 
the south, or the vicinity of Beershoba. 
Nothing in Scripture necessitates the belief 
that Isaac was to be sacrificed on the temxde- 
mouiit, and there is no allusion of the kind by 
the historian when David bought the site 
from Araunah the Jebusite— no hint that it was 
ever called Jehovah-jireh. The temple is 
indeed called mount Moriah in 2 Chr. iii. 1, 
the latest of the books of Scrii^toe. It is 
Cfpjit^»d^d, op the otb^r that a journey 
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to Nablfls would require more than the three 
days of the narrative in Gen. xxii. 4, while a 
journey to J erusalem could be easily accom- 
plished in that time. The question of site is 
no vital one : it was not on mount Moriah that 
the Son of God offered himself. (See Stanley’s 
Si'iiai and Palestine, p. 251, for the one view ; 
see Thomson’s Land and Booh, p. 475, for the 
other view. See Jerusalesf, Temple.) 
MORNING. (See Day, Watch.) 

Morning star. (See Stars.) 

Morning watch. (See Watch.) 
MOBTAB. (See Lime, Pestle.) 

MOSES — drawn out — was bom B.c. 1574. 
His life is divided into three periods of forty 
ears each. The first period extends from his 
irth till his flight from Egypt; the second 
from his flight out of Egypt to his being com- 
missioned to achieve the deliverance of hia 
brethren from their oppressors ; and the third, 
from his receiving this commission till his 
death. His father’s name was Amram; that 
of his mother, Jochebed.. Both parents be- 
longed to the tribe of Levi. The incidents of 
his birth and x^reservation are told with touch- 
ing simxflicity in the beginning of Exodus. 
By what name he was called during the three 
months in which he w’as hidden, neither Scrip- 
ture nor Josexflnis informs us. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus says that his x^arents named him 
Joachim at his circumcision. 

The foundling was early brought to reside 
in the x^alace of Pharaoh. Every attention was 
paid to his education in the various sciences 
and arts of which Egypt, renowned for its 
learning, could boast the possession. Jewdsh 
historians assert that he was instructed in 
astronomy, astrology, interi^retation of dreams, 
mathematics, magic, hieroglyx:>hics, &c. ; and 
insx^ired authority corroborates the statement 
by declaring, that “ Moses was learned 
[educated] in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ” 
(Acts vii. 22). Jewish legend fills this portion 
of his life with romance. 

Josexdius gives an account of a successful 
expedition which he conducted on behalf of the 
king of Egyx^t against the Jlthioxiians, who had 
invaded Egypt as far as Memphis and the sea. 
To some such exxdoit as this Stephen seems to 
refer in his defence, when he characterizes 
Moses as a man “mighty in deeds” (Acts viL 
22). It was about this time that his patriotism, 
\Fhich had been growing with his growth, 
began to manifest itself in deeds of valour. 
Having gone out on one occasion to visit his 
brethren, he saw an Egyptian smiting an 
Israelite. His anger being roused by the 
wrong done to his brother, he flew to his 
assistance, and having first ascertained, as ho 
thought, that no one witnessed the dispute, ho 
slew the Egyx^tian. Some have asserted that 
Mo.ses on this occasion not only did nothing 
wrong, but that what he did was perfectly 
legal. An Egyx^tian law is quoted from 
Diodorus Siculus, to the effect that “he who 
saw’ a man being murdered or violently 
assaulted on the highway, and made no effort 
to rescue him, though it was in his power, was 
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himself liable to be ptmisbed with death.” 
But it should be remembered that the person 
assaulted on this occasion was a slave, and 
that the assailant was a freeman, and may 
have been his master or overseer ; and in all 
countries where slavery is tolerated or enacted, 
the slave is to all intents and purposes an 
outlaw. On the following day, when lie went 
out, he beheld two brethren of the Hebrews 
engaged in contention. Having remonstrated 
with them on the improi)riety of their conduct, 
he was rudely repelled by the offending party 
asking, “ Who made thee a prince and a judge 
over us? intendest thou to kill me as thou 
kiUedst the Egyptian?” Moses, perceiving 
that the matter was known, and learning that 
the king also had been apprised of it, judged it 
prudent to withdraw from his power. “He 
fled from the face of Pharaoh, and dwelt in the 
land of Midian.” Weary with his journey, he 
sat down by a well to rest. The seven daugh- 
ters of the priest of Midian shortly arrived to 
draw water, that they might water their 
father’s flocks. Some shepherds having come 
and driven them away, Moses interfered in 
their behalf, and assisted them to draw water 
for their flock. This incident procured for the 
stranger an introduction to Ilcuel, the father 
of the maidens, who appointed him keeper of 
his sheep, and gave unto him Zipporah his 
daughter in marriage, by whom he had two 
sons, Gershom and Eliczer. Here Moses 
dwelt forty years (Acts vii. 30). 

Though a wise Providence thus for a time 
removed him into obscurity, “the fulness of 
the time”— the “set time” — for the Israelites 
was not yet come. Moses was not yet qualified 
to be a leader ; the Israelites themselves were 
not yet prepared for their exodus; and the 
present king of Egy^it could never have been 
expected even to listen to the demand which 
!Moses afterwards presented to his successor. 
The retired and ])astoral life of Moses in 
Midian was highly favourable to pious medita- 
tion, to the exercise of the tender and bene- 
volent affections, and to habits of vigilance, 
patience, and endurance of hardship. In this 
retreat he had no doubt much to learn and 
much to unlearn. His mental framework was 
here reduced to more symmetry and compact- 
ness. Dwelling in a family where the worship 
of J ehovah was observed (see Jethro), his mind, 
hitherto too exclusively fixed on the sufferings 
of his brethren, would have its early pious 
impressions revived and deepened; while the 
incessant watchfulness and toil necessary to be 
bestowed on his flock w'ould go far to fit him 
for the anxieties and fatigues of his situation 
as leader of the host of Israel. While Moses 
was thus sojourning in the land of Midian, the 
king of Egypt died, and the Israelites, whose 
servitude had become insupportable, began to 
long and to pray for deliverance. The time 
to favour them was come. God now -was 
about to answer their prayers. Moses had 
from his very birth been marked out for this 
service. He was now to receive a call to his 
9^ce directly from God himself. 
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It happened that he came with his flock to 
the “ mountain of God, even to Horeb.” While 
there he beheld a bush blazing with fire, yet 
showing no symptoms of destruction. Being 
astonished at this marvellous sight, he turned 
aside to examine it more minutdy. On doing 
so, a voice was heard addressing him by name 
from the midst of the bush, and bidding him 
beware of approaching irreverently the bush in 
which was the angel of the Lord. Moses ‘ ‘ hid 
his face, for he was afraid to look upon God.” 
Commission was then given Moses to set out 
for their deliverance. Moses at forty years of 
age had longed for such employment, and was 
bold even to rashness in the service of his 
brethren. But his feelings at eighty are ceV^ 
siderably different. Instead of eagerly and 
thankfully embracing the commission, his 
reply was, “Who am I, that I should go unto 
Pharaoh, and that I should bring the children 
of Israel out of Egypt.” He thus meekly 
declines the work to wliich he was being callei 
This feeling God removed by the jjromise of 
Divine assistance. Another difficulty then 
presented itself to the mind of Moses — How 
would he address the people ? in what language 
would he speak of Him from whom he received 
his commission ? Having received instructions 
on this point, and being assured of ultimate, 
although not immediate success, Moses still 
felt unwilling to undertake the enterprise. 
Something was required in order to attest his 
authority to his brethren, else they might 
address him as before, “Who made thee a 
leader and a prince ? ” »Tehovah then gave to 
him his credentials, by showing him a variety 
of miracles which ho would be enabled to 
accomplish, as signs to the peojjle in the event 
of their jiroving unwilling to receive him. In 
spite of all this Divine condescension Moses is 
not silenced. He still proposes difficulties and 
obstacles. His next plea was, “ O, my Lord, 
I am not eloquent {lit, a man of words) ; but I 
am slow of speech and of a slow tongue.” God 
sought to overrule this objection by the pro- 
mise of Divine assistance. But this did not 
satisfy Moses. In proi)ortion as he was shut 
uj) to the conclusion that the call was irresist- 
ible, he seems to have become the more unfond 
to undertake the task. He now plainly de- 
clines the call, at which, we are told, the 
“anger of the Lord was kindled against him.” 
Aaron his brother is i)romised to him as a 
coadjutor who was well qualified to be his 
spokesman to the people. Moses, however, is 
warned against supposing that he would thereby 
et rid of any part of his responsibility. Still 
e is the “ called of God,” and as such must be 
superior to Aaron. Moses at length consented 
to the mission. Having returned to Jethro, 
his father-in law, he told him what had hap- 
pened, and asked and obtained permission to 
dei)art for Egypt. After he had set out, or 
when he was setting out, Jehovah again 
peared, told him of the wonders which he 
would bo made to perform before Pharaoh, 
and while assuring him of final, cautioned him 
against expecting instant success. When he 
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was on the way an incident of a different 
nature occurred to him — “ The Lord met him, 
and sought to *11 him.” The reason of this 
visitation s-" to have been the omission on 
the part ot Mos.'s, perhaps in deference to 
Zipporah his wife, of the circumcision of his 
ounger son, hhiezer. Wlieii this omission 
ad been supplied, Moses was released. He 
seems at this period to have sent back Zipporah, 
with her sons, to lier father’s liouse, (Exod. 
xviii.) 

There had been some previous concert among 
the heads of the people ; and while he was yet 
in the wilderness, Moses was joined by his 
brother, to whom he made known the divine 
commission which he had received. Tlio two 
Ijrothers proceeded in company to Egypt. 
There their first step v^as to suininon the elders 
of the children of Israel, without whose con- 
currence and support it would have been use- 
less to make any overtures to Pharaoh. They 
next proceeded to the monarch and requested 
permission, in behalf of the Israelitish iieople, 
to go and hold a feast unto their Lord in the 
wilderness. The rcqily was an impious and 
disdainful refusal; and the only eflect, as to 
the Israelites, was an increased rigour of 
bondage. Moses, as well as the people, seemed 
disappointed and dissatisfied with the issue. 
The result of Pharaoh’s obstinacy was an 
awful series of miracles, wdiich were not more 
necessary to overawe the tyrant than to in- 
struct and impress the bondsmen, among whom, 
during their long residence amidst idolaters, 
the knowledge and worship of Jehovah seems 
to have been gradually (Iccreasing. Of the 
really miraculous nature of these signs, and 
the radical difference betwixt them and the 
magical pretensions of the Egyptian wizards, 
there can be no doubt. 'I’he Egy])tians them- 
selves (Exod. xi. d) seem to have acknowledged 
it; and on no other piinciple can we account 
for the dexjarture of the Israelites from EgyiJt, 
their sulisequent history, and tlieir ideas in 
respect to God. 

Pharaoh and the Egyjjtians seeing the first- 
born of every family cut down by the God of 
the Hebrews, hastily and at midnight dis- 
missed the Israelites, whom Moses conducted 
in triumph to the wilderness of the Kcd Sea. 
He also took with him the bones or mummy 
of Joseph, according to the solemn command 
of the dying patriarch. Pharaoh soon rexientcd 
of the permission wliich he had given to 
Moses, and equipiied hastily an expedition to 
march against and bring back the Israelites. 
Here the Israelites were in critical circum- 
stances. Environed on all sides, escape seemed 
impossible. At the command c.f God, Moses 
stretched his rod out over the sea, when the 
waters were at once divided; and a jiassage 
being thus opened, he conducted the xieojile 
safely through the bed of the gulf. Pharaoh 
and his host rashly followed. But the rear of 
the Israelites having got safely through, while 
the body of the Egyptians w^ere still in the 
heart of the deep, Moses again stretched out 
the rod, and the waters returning to their 
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natural level, drowmed the army of Mizraixm 
Moses, after this decisive victory, composed 
an ode, in which he celebrates in lofty strains 
the greatness and goodness of Jehovah, (ExocL 
XV.) (See Rep Sea.) 

Marching through the wilderness, the people 
began to feel severely the want of proper and 
sufheient food and water. They foolishly and 
ungratefully murmured against Moses, and are 
even ready to stone him. Moses cried unto 
the Lord, who miraculously relieved him from 
his straits and the ijeoi)le from their sufferings 
by abundant suxqdies of food and water. The 
next remarkable incident in the journeyings 
of the Israelites was the engagement with 
Anialek. In ibis engagement Moses took no 
active part. He dei)uted Joshua to the com- 
mand, w'Lile he himself, accompanied by Aaron 
and Hur, ascended the mountain which over- 
looked the scene of battle. Moses, how’-eyer, 
w'as not indi Here lit to the issue of the conflict, 
nor wais the issue independent of him; for 
when he held up his hands Israel prevailed, 
wdien ho let dow ii his hands Amalek prevailed, 
and wdien his hands became heavy, Aaron and 
Hur suiiported him, and tlms victory was 
secured to the iieople in the ])lains beneath 
over the Amalekites (Exod. xvii. 8). After 
this jMoses received a visit from J ethro, who 
brought along with him Ziy)X)orah and her 
sons. Tlie interview show^s that amid all his 
greatness and honours, and the arduousnesa 
and variety of his put die duties, Moses was 
not indifferent to private and family affections. 
I’lie visit of Jethro ivas of imjiortant service ta 
IVloses, as by his advice subordinate judges 
were aiiyiointed to try and decide upon the 
many civil causes that were daily occurring, 
and tlie unaided attention to wliich, on the 
part of JMoses, w^as threatening to undermine 
liis physical constitution. 

An era in the history of Israel, and a 
memorable yieriod in the life of JMoses, was 
the giring of the law from mount Sinai. The 
l)art which JMoses took in this matter was that 
t>f a mediator (Gal. hi. 19). JMoses was called 
by God up to tlie mount (Exod. xix. 20), and 
the yieoplo deyiuted him to receive the words 
of Jehovah, and communicate these words to 
them (Exod. xx. 20). He w as forty days and 
forty nights on the mount. When about 
to return to the jieople, God infonned him 
that, left to themselves, they had returned to 
the idolatrous yiractices of Egypt. Aaron had 
too readily comyilied with their rebellious 
desires, and fasliioned out of their jewels a 
molten calf. (See Aaron.) Jehovah also 
informed him that it was his intention severely 
to punish the idolaters, and that he would 
make of him a great nation. A mind of 
ordinary yuirity w^ould liave been dazzled with 
such a x)rospect. But Moses sinks the thought 
of himself in that of his countrymen, and in- 
tercedes successfully in their behalf. As soon 
as Moses came in sight of the camp, his eye 
was shocked by the indecent dancing in honour 
of the idol. lie at once proclaimed that who- 
ever were on the Lord’s side should stand for^h 
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and separate themselves from the idolaters, and ambition of particular individuals. Miri* 
The trine of Levi alone appearing, were com- am and Aaron even openly spake against him. 
missioned to slay the impenitent and stubborn ; Korah, Dathan, and Abiram also endeavoured 
and there fell that day about 3.000 men. to organise a conspiracy ; but from their cruel 
When this revolt from the Most High had been and malignant attempts Jehovah delivered 
effectually checked, Moses again appeared as his servant, and publicly vindicated his divine 
intercessor for his brethren. His prayer is appointment to his office. (See Camp, Korah.) 
brief but very remarkable. When the people were at the wilderness of 

Moses next presents a petition that God Zin, they murmured for want of water. Moses 
would show him his glory. Jehovah assures and Aaron betook themselves to God, and 
him that such a sight would be intolerable, implored his interference. They received a^ 
No man could see God and live. Yet he is command to speak to the rock, and were* 
favoured with a glimpse of the divine glory, assured that upon their so doing a coiuous 
Jehovah hid him in a cleft of the rock, and supply of water would gush out. Mosev^' av- 
covered him with his hand, while he made the ing smitten the rock twice, in a presun^^uous 
eclipsed radiance of his glory to pass before spirit, received the divine intimation ' n'at he 
him. In the first frenzy of his zeal upon would not bo allowed to conduct the people 
seeing the golden calf, he had dashed from into the promised land. The forty years of 
him ttie two tables containing the law written wandering had now come nearly to an end. 
by the finger of God, and broke them in pieces. (See Journeying s.) 

He is now required to hew out to him two After having seen the most conclusive tokens 
others similar to the first, and is called again that God would accomplish all his purposes in 
to the mountain, where he remained the second bringing his peoxde into the promised land (Num. 
time forty days and forty nights, during which xxxi., xxxii.), Moses assembled the nation, 
time he did neither eat bread nor drink water, and recapitulated in their hearing the events 
"When he came down from the mount, after of their history. He exhorted them to obe* 
having received instructions in all that per- dicnce, proi^osed to them the blessings and the 
tainecl to the J ewish polity, his face shone so curses which were susi:)ended on their faithful- 
brightly, though he himself was not aware of ness, solemnly testified to the truth and holi- 
the fact, that he was oldiged to veil it, that ness of the Divine Being (Deut. xxvii.-xxx.), 
the people might be enabled even to look on and made all necessary aiTangements with his 
him. successor for tlie completion of the commission. 

Having left Sinai and gone into the wilder- He then celebrates the glory of God in one of 
ness of Paran, Moses was subjected to another the most sublime and animated hymns of praise 
painful trial from the murmurings and lusts of that we find on record ; and after i)ronouncing 
the people, (Num. xi.) On this occasion he on the tribes respectively the most solemn 
manifested unbelief. We may palliate his xirophetic blessings, he went up to a mountain 
conduct by the irritating conduct of the people, appointed for that j)urpose by God, from the 
but we Cannot excuse him. Having com- summit of which he miglit see the whole length 
plained to the Lord of the difficulty <*f govern- of the land of Canaan, and acnxss from the 
mg such and so numerous a peoiue, Jehovah Jordan to the Mediterranean. When he had 
directed him to institute a judicial court, con- thus surveyed the promised inheritance of 
sisting of seventy elders, to aid him in the his countrymen, he cheerfully resigned his 
government. A striking instance of humility spirit into the hands of a covenant-keeping 
and unenvying greatness is furnished by the God, at the advanced age of one hundred and 
reidy of the ancient lawgiver to the youthful twenty years. He retained his faculties to 
and admiring Joshua, when the latter re- the last ; for we are told that at his death “ his 
quested that Eldad and Medad might be pro- eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated” 
liibited from iirophesying : “Enviest thou,” (Heut. xxxiv. 7). His body was not buried in 
was the reijly, “for my sake? Would God the promised land, nor vas his grave known 
that all the Lord’s x^eople were proxdiets, and to the iieople. This was probably to prevent 
that the Lord would put his spirit ui)on them !” after-ages from making it an objector sux)er- 
(Num. xi. 29.) ^ stitious worship. What is said resi:)ccting his 

When nearing the promised land, twelve burial (Deut. xxxiv. G), what Jude says of the 
ambassadors were sent forward by Moses to archangel disputing \vith the devil about his 
ascertain and report on the state of the land, body (Jude 9), and his apx)earance along witli 
and the power and disiDositions of the in- Elijah on the mount of transfiguration (Matt, 
habitants. The majority of the messengers xvii. 3), have led some to conjecture that he 
brought back a false and dispiriting reijort. was immediately raised from the dead, and 
That servile people believed the lie, mutinied, translated into heaven ; but in the silence of 
and would have stoned their leader. Jehovah Scripture such conjectures are fruitless, 
would have let loose among them the pesti- The leading traits in the character of Moses 
lence to extirpate them, and offered a second have already in the course of this narrative 
time to make of Moses a great nation ; but by been alluded to By the peculiar blending of 
the intercession of their generous and patriotic the softer and the sterner features in his char- 
m^iator they were pardoned. acter, he was remarkablv qualified for his 

Besides the general stubbornness of the high office. He was faithful, yiet not harsh; 
people, Moses suffered much from the envy enthusiastic, yet cautious; prompt, yet resolute, 

^ , 
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He possessed a mind given to contemplation, 
yet ne was not thereby unfitted for active life. 
His disposition*' ere free from petty jealousy, 
and purifier’ ^y universal benevolence. In 
government ne wa.^ equally removed from the 
arrogance of a despot and the sycophantic 
arts of a demagogue. Yet he was susceptible 
of hasty outbursts of anger. He is indeed said 
to have been the “ meekest” of men (Num. xii. 
3), though this, from the connection, can hardly 
mean more than that he was “ sorely tried.” 
More than once 'was his brilliant career sullied 
by sudden ebullitions of passion. There was 
in him too visibly, as in all the other sons of 
God, an “old man” and a “new man.” The 
latter struggled against the former, and was 
ultimately victorious. 

Moses had no personal ambition to gratify, 
and he created no office of emolument for 
his family. His whole conduct proves his 
consciousness of a divine mission. He brought 
the people into imminent danger as soon as 
they had left Egypt, and Pharaoh’s heart 
rejoiced at his seeming ignorance. The dosi)ot 
exclaimed, “They are entangled in the land, 
the wilderness has shut them in. ” No man in his 
senses could have led them into such jeoi)ardy ; 
but Moses felt that God was with him, and 
God he obeyed. He lifted his rod — the Red 
Sea was divided. Moses ordained three feasts 
at which all the male population were to 
assemble from the whole realm, and the law- 
giver promised that no enemy would ever take 
advantage of this defenceless state of the 
frontiers to invade the country. What im- 
postor could with any safety have liazarded 
such a idedge? But Moses always relied on a 
special Providence to defend his claims, and 
avenge the violation of any of those laws which 
he enacted in the name of Jehovah. 

The Pentateuch is a permanent memorial of 
Moses. The 90th Psalm also is ascribed to 
him. He is thought by some also to be the 
author, or at least the editor, of the book of 
Job. (See Jou.) In whatever light we view 
Moses, we must assent to the eulogy pro- 
nounced upon him by inspiration — “There 
arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto 
Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face” 
(Deut. xxxiv. 10-12). 

Moses, books op, or law of. We have 
already alluded to Moses as the author of the 
first five books of the Bible, called the Penta- 
teuch, containing the history of the creation of 
the world and its inhabitants, the fall and 
curse of man, the destruction of all the human 
race save one family of eight souls, the disper- 
sion of the nations, the deliverance of the 
chosen people of God from oppression, and 
the introduction of that wonderful dispensation 
of which the Divine Being himself was the 
author and executor, and under which the 
civil and ecclesiastical government of that 
nation was administered for so many ages. 

And whence did Moses receive the know- 
ledge which philosophy has been so long in 
reaching through the paths of geology? Was 
the generation in which he lived more learned 
2o 
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than any which succeeded for thousands of 
years? There is not the slightest shaaow of 
evidence to sustain so incredible a position. 
It could not be through the slow processes of 
geological investigation, either of himself or 
his contemporaries, that Moses learned the 
sublime truths which were hidden from Aris- 
totle and Pythagoras. The superior wisdom 
which distinguishes the Hebrew prophet from 
all his contemporaries, and renders his simple 
narrative a standard of truth in all ages, was 
from above. It was from Him who made the 
world that Moses learned the history of its 
creation, and in no other way could his suc- 
cessors on the insinred page be possessed of the 
truth and wisdom which shines as brightly in 
their pages as in his. (See Aaron, Hebrews.) 
Each of the books of Moses is explained by 
itself. (See under their respective titles.) 

The insi)iration of the author of the Pen- 
tateuch is one of “the things most surely 
believed among us.” Messiah himself was a 
projJiet “like unto ” Moses. The Pentateuch is 
the foundation of Scripture ; all the subsequent 
books of revelation are full of allusions to these 
early documents. The books themselves claim 
Moses for their author, and there is no reason 
to doubt their statement. Their style and 
composition show them to have been written 
‘ ‘ at sundry times ; ” narrative and legislation 
are naturally interspersed. Laws are given in 
various forms; for according to the growing 
exigencies of the time earlier statutes re- 

5 [uired modification. (Compare, for example, 
Cxod. xxi. 2-0 with Deut. xv. 12-17; Nurn. iv. 
24-33 with Num. vii. 1-9; Num. iv. 3 with 
Num. viii. 24; Lev. xvii. 3, 4 with Deut. xii. 
5, 6, 21; Exod. xxii. 20 vuth Deut. xxiv. 0, 
10-15; Exod. xxii. 16, 17 with Deut. xxii. 29.) 
Had these books been a modern compilation, 
the laws would have been <dassitied and 
arranged under separate heads; but they are 
given by Moses in the simple form in which 
they were originally enacted. The Hebrew 
nation has always received these treatises as 
the books of Moses, and they were read to the 
assembled tribes at stated periods. It is im- 
possible that the nation could have received 
such publications at any period later than 
Moses. And so we find, from the time of 
Moses downwards, uninterrupted witness to 
the existence and genuineness oi the Pentateuch 
(Josh. i. 7, 8; xxiii. 6: comp. Josh. xxiv. 26 
with viii. 32, 34 ; 1 Ki. ii. 3 ; 2 Ki. xxii. 8 ; 2 
Chr. xxxiv. 14). To prove that these refer- 
ences are made to the very same books of 
Moses which we now possess, nothing more is 
necessary than to make a careful comparison 
of the i^assages in the historical books with the 
passages alluded to in the Pentateuch (2 Ki, 
xiv. 6 with Deut. xxiv 16; 2 Ki. xxiii. 2-25 
and 2 Chr. xxxv. 1-19 with Lev. xxvi. 3-45 
and Deut. vii. 11 — xxviii. 68; Ezra iii. 2-6 
with Lev. vi., 'vii. ; Ezra 'vi. 18 with Num. iii. 
6-45; viii. 11, 14; Neh. i. 7-9 with Lev. xxvL 
41 and Deut. iv. 26, 27 ; xxviii. 64 ; xxx. 3-5). 
AH these multiplied references may be verified 
I by consulting the places referred to in the 
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books of Moses. The same thing occurs in 
the prophets. Israel and Judah separated 
after the death of Solomon ; but the ten tribes 

reserved the law of Moses, the only religious 

ook in circulation among them ; and it is stiU 
known to the learned as the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch. The prophets who laboured among 
these ten tribes often allude to the Pentateuch 
(comp. Hos. ix. 10 with Num. xxv. 3; Hos. 
xi. 8 with Beut. xxix. 23; Hos. xii. 4, 5 with 
Gen. xxxii. 24, 25; Hos. xii. 12 with Gen. 
xxviii. 5; xxix. 20; Amos ii. 9 with Num. 
xxi. 21, 24 ; Amos iv. 4 with Num. xxviii. 3, 
4; Amos iv. 10 with Exod. vii.-xi. ; Amos iv. 
11 with Gen. xix. 24, 25; Amos ix. 13 with 
Lev. xxvi. 5). The prophets also who flour- 
ished in Judah are full or varied references to 
the law and early literature of their people. 
The history and character of the Jewish nation 
are a perpetual monument of the ancient 
existence, the veracity, and authenticity of the 
books of Moses, the man of God. The i)ro- 
phecies contained in the PentateTich have also 
been strikingly and minutely fulfilled ; and the 
Jews in their present condition, dispersion, 
and degradation, are living witnesses of their 
truth. No ancient book is suirounded with 
such evidence of its genuineness, authenticity, 
and inspiration as the Pentateuch. V enerable 
in^ their age, sublime in their natural sim- 
plicity, overpowering in their evidence, and 
mighty in their results, are the five books of 
Moses. (See under the names of the various 
Books). 

MOTE (Matt. vii. 3). The mote is any 
minute particle of dust or chaff ; the beam is 
a splinter, larger and more easily seen. Per- 
sons who are censorious or hypocritical easily 
discover the smallest faults in those around 
them, and absurdly exaggerate them, and all 
the while they are insensible to the grosser 
blemishes which disfigure their own character. 
He who has the ugly “ beam ” in his own eye 
has no reason to look askance at him whose 
eye has caught unconsciously some flying 
‘^mote.” 

MOTH (Luke xii. 33). The moth is a well- 
known insect, one species of which, in its 
caterpillar state, is very destructive to furs, 
woollen cloths, &c. The egg of the moth, 
being deposited on the fur or cloth, i^roduces 
a very small insect, which eats away the nap, 
weakens or destroys the thread, and finally 
ruins the fabric. There is frequent reference 
to this weak but destructive insect in the 
sacred Scriptures. In Job iv. 19 man is said 
to be “crushed before the moth” — that is, “as 
soon as a moth ” — where this animal is made 
the emblem of man’s weakness and defenceless 
condition. In Job xiii. 28 the wasting, de- 
caying life of man is compared to a moth- 
ealen garment ; and in Isa. li. 6 the earth is 
said to wax old as a garment — that is, a moth- 
eaten gannent, as the original imports. In 
Job xxvii 18 the man who rises by injustice 
is compared to the moth, which, by eating into 
the garment where it dwells, after a while 
4©stroys its owii habitation. In Ps. vi. 7 the 
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word rendered in our vei Sion consumed^ properly 
means moth-eaten. In Ps. xxxix. 11, “ Thou 
makest his beauty to consume away like a 
moth,” the effect of God’s judgments on man- 
kind is illustrated by the consuming power of 
the moth ; and so in Hos. v. 12. The devasta- 
tions of this insect are particularly referred to 
in Isa, 1. 9: “Lo, they all shall wax old as a 
garment; the moth shall eat them up.”^ As 
much of the treasure of the ancients consisted 
in costly garments, we may readily understand 
why the moth was considered so noxious an 
insect ; and this will teach us the true import 
of our Saviour’s words, Matt. vi. 19, 20 : see 
also Jas. V. 2. 

MOTHER (Gen. iii. 20). The Hebrew word 
am, meaning a mother, is a simple sound, 
produced by the mere shutting oi the lips. 
‘‘ Before the child shall have knowledge to cry, 
My father and my mother” (Isa. viii. 4) ; that 
is, before he can utter the simplest sounds — 
before he is but a few months of age, or a year 
old. The name, mother, among the Hebrews, 
not merely had its proper signification, but also 
denoted grandmother (1 Ki. xv. 10), or distant 
female ancestor, as Eve (Gen. iii. 20), or any 
intimate relationship. Tins last is a figurative 
use of the term ; and so we find it used for a 
nation (Jer. 1. 12), and for a chief city (2 Sam. 
xx. 19). “Mother in Israel” is one whom 
God has elevated to instruct, nourish, and save 
his peoifie (Judg. v. 7). The fond affection 
of a mother is often referred to in Scripture 
(Isa. xlix. 15 ; 1 Oor. iii. 2). To be a mother, 
especially of sons, was the yearning ambition 
of every Hebrew wife. Children paid great 
reverence to the mother. In countries where 
I^olygamy })revails, children of the one mother 
form one family in the household, and the 
children of the same father by another mother 
are to them as aliens. Close relationship and 
affectionate intimacy are denoted by the 
phrase, “mother’s children.” 

MOUNTAIN. Palestine had numerous 
mountains. (See Lebanon, Carmel.) Moses 
represents it as a land of hills ; and the number 
of its hills added greatly to its extent of 
surface. Its mountains are not only a girdle 
of deiEence round its frontiers, but the whole 
territory is intersected with them. Thus, in 
Ezek. xxxvi. 1, &c., “the mountains of Israel” 
mean the entire country, for they formed its 
characteristic feature. They were cultivated 
in many cases to the veiy summit, terrace 
after terrace covering their sides. “Most of 
the hills, indeed, exhibit the remains of terraces 
built up around them, the undoubted signs of 
former cultivation.” Again, when travelling 
towards Hebron, he observes, “Many of the 
former terraces along the hill-sides are still in 
use; and the land looks somewhat as it may 
have done in ancient times,” — Robinson’s 
Resea/rches, ii., pp. 187, 428. 

“We often coimted forty, fifty, sixty, and 
even seventy terraces from the bottom of the 
valley up to the summit of the mountain.*’-— 
Nar, of a Mission, p. 123, 

Eigiires from this aspect of th^ir country are 
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often employed by the Hebrew poets and 
prophets. A ^^fficulty is a “great mountain** 
(Zech. iv. A revolution is the “carrying 
of mountains into the midst of the sea** (Ps. 
xlvi. 3). God easily and speedily removes 
every obstacle — “ Hills melt like wax at the 
presence of the Lord” (Ps. xcvii. 5). The 
integrity of the Divine nature is sure and 
lasting— “Thy righteousness is like the great 
mountains’* (Ps. xxxvi. r»). The eternity of 
God’s love is pictured out by this comparison — 
“ For the mountains shall depart, and the hills 
be removed; but my kindness shall not depart 
from thee ” (Isa. liv. 10). When David wishes 
to express the stability of his kingdom he says, 
“Lord, by thy favour thou hast made my 
mountain to stand strong ” (Ps. xxx. 7). The 
security and protection afforded by God to his 
people are thus beautifully delineated: “As 
the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so 
the Lord is round about his peojde from hence- 
forth, even for ever” (Ps. cxxv. 2). When the 
prophet would express his faith in God, how 
pure it was, and what confidence it inspired, 
far above any assurance which could arise from 
earthly blessing or defence, he sings, “Truly 
in vain is salvation hoped for from the hills, 
and from the multitude of mountains” (Jer. 
iii. 23). Messiah’s kingdom is also comjiared 
to a mountain in Isa. ii. 2 ; xi. 9 ; Dan. 
ii. 35. (See Hill, Hock.) 

MOURN, MOURNERS (Gen. xxiii. 2). 
The Hebrews, at the death of their friends and 
relations, gave all possible demonstrations of 
grief and mourning (Gen. 1. 10). Tliey wept, 
tore their clothes, smote their breasts, fasted, 
and lay upon the ground; went barefooted, 
pulled their hair and beards, or cut them, and 
made incisions on their breasts, or tore them 
with their nails (Lev. xix. 28; xxi. 5; Dent, 
xiv. 1; Jer. xvi. fi). J’he time of mourning 
was commonly seven days ; but it was length- 
ened or shortened according to circumstances. 
That for Moses and Aaron was prolonged to 
thirty days (Nurn. xx. 29; Dent, xxxiv. 8). 
They mourned excessively for an only son, as 
his death cut off the name of the family (Zech. 
xii. 10). A priest mourned only for near 
relatives ; the nigh i^riest for none (Lev. xxi. 
1 - 12 ). 

During the time of their mourning they 
continued sitting in their houses, and ate on 
the ground. The food they took was thought 
unclean, and even themselves were judged 
impure (Hos. ix. 4). Their faces were covered ; 
and in all that time they could not apply 
themselves to any occupation, nor read the 
book of the law, nor say their usual prayers. 
They did not dress themselves, nor make their 
beds, nor uncover their heads, nor shave, nor 
cut their nails, nor go into the bath, nor salute 
anybody. Nobody spoke to them unless they 
spoke first (Job ii. 11-13). Their friends 
commonly went to visit and comfort them, 
bringing them food. They also went up to the 
roof, or upon the platform of their houses, to 
bewail their loss (rsa» xv. 3). It was reckoned 
a tsry pWut work to oomiort mourners; and 
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when they came to the mourners, they stood 
around them, ten in a row, and approaching 
towards them one by one, wished them comfort 
from heaven. If they sat, it was on the ground, 
and the chief mourner had the chief seat. The 
friends came n<3t to comfort them till after the 
interment, and not many till the third or fourth 
day after the decease (John xi. 19, 39). They 
sometimes went to the graves to lament their 
dead; and so the Turkish women do to this 
day. The J ews had a kind of prayer, or rather 
benediction of God, as of him who raises the 
dead, which they repeated as they mourned, 
or even passed the graves of their dead. The 
Jews in Chaldea did “not mourn and weep,” 
but “ mourned one towards another ; ” that is, 
they durst not openly bewail their misery, but 
did it secretly (Ezek. xxiv. 23). The mourning 
habit among the Hebrews was not fixed either 
by law (3r custom. Anciently, in times of 
mourning, they clothed themselves in sack- 
cloth or hair-cloth; that is, in coarse or ill- 
made clothes, of brown or black stuff (2 Sam. 
iii. 31). W omen were hired to weep and mourn, 
and also ])ersonH to i)lay on instruments, at the 
funerals of the Hebrews (Jer. ix. 17 ; Matt, ix, 
23). All that met a funeral procession or a 
company of mourners, were to join them, as a 
matter of civility, and to mingle their tears 
with those who wei)t. Something like this is 
still customary in Turkey and Persia, where 
he who meets the funeral takes the place of 
one of the bearers, and assists in carrying the 
bier, until they meet some one by whom he is 
relieved. 

'^I’he custom of hiring women to weep and 
mourn is common at this day in many of 
the Eastern nations. Lane, in his Modern 
E(jpptianSy illustrates these old customs in his 
description of an Egyptian funeral : — 

“The most common cries that are heard on 
the death of the master of a family, from the 
lips of his wife — or wives— and children, are, 

‘ O my master ! ’ O my camel ! ’ (that is, ‘ O 
thou who broughtevSt my provisions, and hast 
carried my burdem !’) — ‘0 my lion!’ — ‘O 
camel of the house ! ’ — ‘ O my glory ! ’ — ‘ O my 
resource!’ — ‘O my father!’ — ‘O my mis- 
fortune ! ’ Generally, also, the family of the 
deceased send for two or more ‘ nedd^tbehs,* 
(or public waili ng- women) ; but some persons 
disapxjrove of this custom, and many, to avoid 
unnecessary expense, do not conform with it. 
Each nedd^beh brings with her a ‘ t.4r * (or tam- 
bourine), which is without the tinkling plates 
of metal which are attached to the hoop of the 
common tar. The neddiCbehs, beating their 
tjirs, exclaim several times, ‘Alas for him I* 
and praise his turban, his handsome person, 
&c. ; and the female relations, domestics, and 
friends of the deceased — with their tresses 
dishevelled, and sometimes with rent clothes — 
beating their own faces, cry in like manner, 
‘Alas for him ! ’ This wailing is generally 
continued at least an hour.” (See Bubial.) 

MOUSE (Lev. xi. 29). It is supposed by 
some that the animal called the mouse in our 
Bible was the field mouse, whidi is larger than 
461 
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the common mouse, and entirely different in its 
motions and habits. Others suppose that some 
other species of the common mouse is intended, 
the flesh of which was forbidden to be used 
for food (Lev. xi. 29: comp. Isa. Ixvi. 17). 
Common field mice are very destructive to the 
fruits of the field. Mice made great havoc in 
the fields of the Philistines after the people 
had taken the ark of the Lord (1 Sam. v. 6, 
&c. ; vi. 4, 5). 

MOUTH. This word has a great variety of 
uses among the Hebrews. When one begins 
an address or song, he “opens his month.” 
To speak “mouth to mouth” (Num. xii. 8) 
denotes intimate converse. To put “words 
into the mouth” (Exod. iv. 13) is to suggest 
the theme of discourse. To be “ in the mouth ” 
is to be often or always talked of — used of the 
law (Exod. xiii. 9). To lay “the hand upon 
the mouth” is to be silent (Job xxi. 5). The 
“rod of his mouth” (Isa. xi. 4) is the power 
of the Gospel. “Unclean spirits like frogs, 
which came out of the mouth of the dragon” 
(Rev. xvi. 13), are the ready executors of God’s 
commands. Other uses of the terms are so 
evident and appropriate that they need no 
explanation. 

MOWING, king’s. “It was the latter 
growth after the king’s mowings” (Amos vii. 
1). It was the custom in Judea to lead out 
the cattle to feed in the common pastures in 
the month of April. The horses of the kings, 
and those designed for war, were turned in 
during the month of March, and of course had 
the best of the feeding; and the flocks and 
herds in general were not suffered to go into 
the pastures until after these horses were 
taken out and put to barley, which was their 
common food during the residue of the year. 
The vision of Amos represents the judgment 
of God in sending locusts to eat off and destroy 
the ^ass which had sprung up after the king’s 
feedings had passed, and on which the people 
depended for the sustenance of their flocks and 
herds. (See Hay. ) 

MUFFLERS (isa. iii. 19). or spangled 
ornamenU (as it is in the marmn), are supposed 
to have been a covering for the face, such as is 
now worn by women of the East. The pecu- 
liar veil referred to was small, and consisted of 
two pieces, united by clasps near the eyes. 
The reference in the term may be, as Dr. 
Henderson has remarked, more to the value 
of the clasps than to the veil itself. (See 
Clothes.) 

MULBERRY TREES (2 Sam. v. 23, 24)- 
a common tree, whose leaf affords the appro- 
priate food of the silkworm. In one of David’s 
campaigns against the Philistines it became a 
q^uestion whether he should attack them as 
they lay encamped in the valley of Rephaim. 
He was told to take a certain position over 
against a ,grove of mulberry trees, perhaps 
uxider a hill which was surmounted by such a 
grove, and at a given signal, probably a rushing 
of wind in the topmost branches of the trees, 
rj^mbling, we may suppose, such signals of 
God's presence as were given on other occasions 
462 
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(Jon. i, 4; Acts ii. 2), he was to make the 
onset (1 Cnr. xiv. 14, 16), which he did, and 
was completely victorious. It is hard to say 
what tree is meant by the word rendered 
mulberry tree. 

MulbeiTy trees, however, abound in Syria at 
the present day. There is a long and minute 
account of their cultivation and produce in Dr. 
Bowring’s Report on Spria. 

MULE (2 Sara. xiii. 29) — the name of the 
offspring of the horse and the ass. It is much 
smaller than the former, and is a remarkably 
hardy, patient, obstinate, sure-footed animal, 
living ordinarily twice as long as a horse, and 
is fed with far greater facility and cheapness. 
Burckhardt mentions some he had seen which 
were valued at from thirty-five to forty pounds. 
Mules are much used m Spain and South 
America for transporting goods across the 
mountains. So also in the Alps, they are used 
by travellers among the defiles, where a horse 
would hardly be able to pass with safety. 
Even the kings and the most distinguished 
nobles of the Jews were accustomed to 
ride upon mules (see passage above cited, 
and also 2 Sam. xviii. 9; 1 Ki. i. 33; x. 
25; xviii. 5; 2 Chr. ix. 24; Esth. viii. 10, 
14). It is probable that the Jews purchased, 
but did not raise mules. Mixed breeding of 
this nature seems to be prohibited in Lev. 
xix. 19. 

The Hebrew word translated mules in Gen. 
xxxvi. 24, signifies more properly Jiot fountains 
or baths. That these places should be dis* 
covered by means of animals is nothing wonder- 
ful. This would give a better meaning to this 
passage. The desert of Arabia has many 
warm springs. There is in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea, in the ancient country of the 
Edomites, to which Anah belonged, a famous 
bath of this kind, known to the Greeks and 
Romans under the name of dalirrhoe. 

MURDER (Rs. x. 8). The Jewish law 
calls a murderer one who slays another from 
enmity, hatred, or by lying in wait. For this 
crime there was no pardon ; the city of refuge, 
and even the altar, furnished no asylunn nor 
might money be taken in satisfaction (Exod. 
xxi. 14, 28, 29; Num. xxxv. 30-32; 1 Ki. ii. 5, 
6, 28-34). It seems to have been regarded as 
one of the most odious and abominame cnmes 
(Deut. xix. 13; xxi. 9; Num. xxxv. 33, 34), 
and was a subject of early and severe legislation. 
Moses carefully distinguished between murder 
and homicide. When there was evident 
malice prepense^ deliberate forethought, or 
planned assassination, the evil doer was not to 
escape. The use of a lethal weapon implied a 
design to kill, and was proof of wilful murder. 
Unintentional slaugliter was leniently dealt 
with, and the old laws of blood-revenge were both 
modified and ameliorated (Gen. ix. 6). In 
case of the inadvertent killing of another, pro- 
vision was made for the protection of the 
offender by cities of refuge. A man might 
kill with impunity the thief when in the act of 
breaking into his house, if it were dark, and 
he eould not distinguish the features of the 
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ttoctiirnal intruder; but in daylight, if he 
killed a robbe- ^‘n such circumstances, he was 
held guilty a wanton destruction of human 
life. If a master beat his slave so that he died 
under his hand, ht was responsible to the law ; 
but if the slave survived for some period, the 
master was not apprehended, the law presum- 
ing that it was not the interest of a master 
either to kill his slaves or so to maim or bruise 
them as to deprive himself of their labour — 
“They are,” says Moses, “ his money” (Exod. 
xxi. 21). When a corpse was found on which 
were marks of a vi{dent death, and the mur- 
derer could not be discovered, a solemn and 
public inquest was held in the district where 
the crime was committed. The elders were to 
perform a striking ceremonial over a sacrificed 
animal, and offer up an impressive disclaimer 
and prayer (Deut. xxi. 1-9). {See Cities op 
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MURRAIN (Exod. ix. 3). This was the fifth 
in order of the plagues with which the Egyp- 
tians were visited when they held the Israelites 
in bondage. The word translated “ murrain” 
signifies death ; and may mean death by plague, 
or pestilence, or any other fatal disease, llie 
term mortality would be nearest in sense to the 
original, as no particular disorder is specified 
by the Hebrew word. 

MUSIC (1 Sam. xviii. 6). Music must have 
been all but coeval wdth man, even as an in- 
strumental performance. It is to l)e found in 
all lands, and among all classes of society. 
Especially among people of an excitable tem- 
perament, such as the Hebrews and other 
Oriental nations generally, is it universally 
admired in its execution, and deeply felt in its 
power. The lyric odes of the early Hebrews 
were set to music. This sacred minstrelsy 
proved its hallowed and thrilling influence on 
the banks of the Red Sea (Exod. xv. 20, *21). 
Music continued to be an important part of 
the festivities and religious services of the 
J ews. In their annual pilgrimages to J erusa- 
lem their march was thus enlivened (Isa. xxx. 
29). This is still the custom in Oriental pil- 
grimages. The practice of music was not 
restricted to any one class of persons (1 Chr. 
xiii. 8; xv. 16). The sons of Asaiih, Heman, 
and J eduthun were set apart by David for the 
musical service, and “ the number of them, 
with their brethren that were instructed in 
the songs of the Lord, were 288. ” They were 
divided, like the priests, into twenty-four 
courses, which are enumerated, I Chr. xxv. 
Of the 38,000 Levi tes, “ four thousand praised 
the Lord with instruments” (1 Chr. xxiii. 5), 
being more than one in ten of the whole avail- 
able members of the tribe of Levi. Each of 
the courses or classes had 154 musicians and 
three leaders, and all were under the general 
direction of Asaph and his brethren. Each 
course served for a week; but upon the fes- 
tivals all were required to be present, or 
4,000 musicians. Heman, with one of his 
leaders, directed the central choir, Asaph the 
right, and Jeduthun the left wing. These 
several choirs answered one another, as is 


generally supposed, in that kind of alternate 
singing which is called antiphonaly or respon- 
sive. The priests in the meantime performed 
upon the silver trumpets (2 Chr. v. 11-14). 
The twenty-fourth psalm seems to have been 
arranged for this purpose : — 

Both Choruses. 

Jehovah’s Is the earth and its fulness— 

The world and its inhabitants; 

For ho founded it upon seas; 

He established it upon streams. 

First Chorus. 

Who can ro up into the mount of Jehovah? 

Who shall stand in the place of his holiness? 

Second Chorus. 

lie whose hands are clean, whoso heart is pure; 

Who lifts not his soul to vanity, and swears not 
in deceit: 

He shall receive blessing from Jehovah, 

And righteousness from the God of his salvation. 

This m the generation which seek him. 

Jacob’s generation are those who seek thy face. 

First Chorus. 

Raise your heads, ye doors ; 

Lift up yourselves, yo o\ei lasting gates; and in will 
come the King of glorv! 

Second Chorus. 

Who is the King of glory ? 

First Chorus. 

•Tehovah, the strong one and mighty; 

Jehovah, the mighty one in battle. 

Second Chorus. 

Raise your heads, ye doors; 

Lift up yourselves, ye evoi lasting gates ; and in will 
come the King of glory ! 

First Chorus. 

Who is this, the King of glory? 

Both Choruses. 

Jehovah Zebaoth, ho it is ; Ho is the King of glory. 

It is necessary to suppose that, in order to 
ensure harmony from such a number of voices 
as this, some musical notes were used. This 
truly regal direction of sacred music continued 
after the death of David until the captivity ; 
for though under the impious rei^ of some 
kings the whole of these solemnities fell into 
disuse, they were revived by Hezekiah and 
Josiah; and although during the exile the 
sweet singers of Israel hanged their harps upon 
the Avillows by the waters of Babylon, yet 200 
musicians returned with Ezra to tne Holy 
Land (Ezra ii. 65). 

Musical Instkuments (Eccl. ii. 8). Thev 
were invented by Jiihal, the son of Lamech 
(Gen. iv. 21). These instruments had appro- 
priate names; and we find at a ve^ eply 
period that Laban said to Jacob, “I mi^ht 
nave sent thee away with mirth, and with 
songs, with tabret, and with hai’p ” (Gen. xxxi. 
27). 

Musical instruments may be divided into 
three classes: stringed instruments, wind in- 
struments, and such as give their sounds on 
being struck. Of stringed instruments were 
the Aarji), the instrument of ten stringSy the 
sacldmty and psaltery. The following group oi 
figures contains representations of a trumpet^ 
453 
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an Egyptian guitar, a psaltery, a Roman lyre, I 
with an Egjrptian tamBourine and cymbals : — I 




Ancient Musical Instruments. 

The “instrument of ten strings ” resembled 
a modem ^itar, having its strings stretched 
over something not unlike a drum ; and it was 
played with the lingers. 

Tihe wind instruments were such as the 
*^organ^^’* a species of reed-jjipe, or hautboy, or 
pipe of Pan ; the pipe or Jlute, used by minstrels 
both in periods of rejoicing 
and seasons of sorrow ; tlie 
dnlcimer, which was a species 
of bagpipe ; the silver trum- 
pets which Moses ordered 
to be made at the command 
of God for the priest’s use 
on certain occasions; and 
the horn, to give signals, 
and announce the jubilee, 
or the approach of danger 
toward a city. Ten wind 
instruments are mentioned 
in Scripture. 

The instruments of per- 
cussion seem to have been, 
first, what in our version 
is rendered “timbrel,” or 
“tabret,” which seems to have been formed of 
a piece of skin tightly drawn over a hoop, 
resembling a tambourine; and, secondly, the 
cymbals or castanets, which were plates of 
metal, one held in each hand, and brt)ught 
together with a sharp rapid clash. (See the 
ri^t-hand figures in the above cuts.) 

The “instruments of music” mentioned in 
1 Sam. xviii. 0, as used by women, are sup- 
posed to have been metallic triangles, as tlie 
name indicates. 'J’liese various musical in- 
struments are described in other x^ages under 
their appropriate names. 

MUSTAkI) (Matt. xiii. 31) — a species of 
the plant known to us by the same name, but 
of much larger size, and esi)ecially in the 
fertile soil of Judea. With us it is a small 
annual herb, but there it gi'ows to the size of a 
fig tree, and was sufficiently large to bear the 
weight of a man to climb upon it. The seeds 
are very small; so that it proverbially^ or in 
popular langu^e, expressed the least tning, or 
mmutest p^icle. It was the largest ;^ant 
from the smallest seed which was then or is 
454 
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now known. Hence the fi^re used in out 
Saviour’s parable forcibly illustrates the con- 
trast Between the infancy of his Church 
and its final prosi)erity, as well as between 
the early fruits of God’s grace in the soul 
and the full development of ^ Christian 
character in the believer. It is difficult 
to tell ijrecisely what plant was intended 
by our Lord in bis allusion. Captains 
Irby and Mangles think that a species of 
tree they met with on the journey to 
Kerek from the southern border of the 
Head Sea is the one to which Jesus pointed 
his hearers — a tree of some size and height, 
and the fruit of which has a taste resem- 
bling mustard. Others suppose it to have 
been the Salvadora Persica, but without 
good foundation. 

MUTII-LABBEN is the title of Ps. ix. 
What the true reading of this term is, it is 
imxiossible to say. The IjXX. and some 
old versions must have read a different word, 
for they render, “concerning the mystery,” 
and thus translate it, “on the death of the 
son,” meaning Absalom. Many regard it as 
the commencing word of some song or Hebrew 
melody. 

MYRA (Acts xxvii. 5) — a seaport of Syria, 
and one of its jirincipal cities — was situated 
near the southernmost cape of Asia Minor, 
where Paul embarked for Home in a shix^ of 
Alexandria. 

The magnificent ruins of Myra, now Dembra, 
attest the opulence of the age of Adrian and 
Traj an. The necropo I is, or xilace of interments, 
has of itself the axii^earance of a city. 

MYRRH (Gen. xliii. II) represents two 
different Hebrew terms. The term Idt, so 
rendered, denotes laudanum, or the resin which 
exudes from the Cystus Orcticus, a gum yielded 
by a thorny tree which grows eight or nine 
feet high, chiefly imported from Arabia to the 
East Indies. It was at a very early x^eriod an 
article of commerce, and was an ingredient of 
the holy ointment (Exi>d. xxx. 23), and of the 
embalming substance (John xix. 30). It was 
used as an agreeable perfume (Esth. ii. 12; 
Ps. xlv. 8; Prov. vii. 17). It was also re- 
garded among the valuable gifts which it was 
customary to x^rcseiit to kings, nobles, and 
others as a token of rcs])ect in ancient times 
and countries (Gen. xliii. 11; Matt. ii. 1, 11). 

In Matt, xxvii. 34 it is said that they gave 
Jesus to drink vinegar mixed with gall, which 
ill Mark xv. 23 is called wine mingled with 
myrrh. It was x>robably the sour wine which 
the Roman soldiers used to drink, mingled 
with m^rh and other bitter substances — very 
much like the hitters of modern times. This 
medicated wine J esus refused to take ; but the 
vinegar, or weak wine, afterwards presented to 
him he tasted and drunk (John xix. 20). 

MYRTLE (Isa. xli. 19) — a beautiful, fra- 
grant, and ornamental evergreen. Groves of 
the myrtle are still found of spontaneous 
growth in some parts of J udea and correspond- 
ing latitudes; and for the rich hue of their 
green iiolished leaves, their agreeable fragrance, 
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and beautiful flowers, are used by the sacred tasy. In Matt. xiii. 11^ “It is jnven unto 
writer in cop^ ’ast with the noxious useless you to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
briar, to ilk x ate the prosperity and glory of heaven, but to them it is not given,’* the 
the Ohurcii (Isa Iv. 13 ; see also Isa. xli. 19 ; meaning is, that the disciples were privileged 
and Zech. i. 8-11;. The myrtle furnished the to know in a more perfect form the deeper 
wreaths of ancient heroes and victors, truths of the new dispensation than the pro- 
Branches of the myrtle were gathered, among miscuous and unthinking multitude. (So, too, 
others, to cover the booths and tents of the in Mark iv. 11 ; Horn. xi. 25. ) In 1 (jor. xiv. 
J ews at the celebration of the feast of taber- 2, it signifies truths wrapped in some obscurity, 
nacles (Lev. xxiii. 40 : comp. Neh. viii. It often refers to the meaning couched under a 
15). significant symbol (Eph. v. 32; Kev. i. 20). 

MYSIA (Acts^ xvi. 7) — a province of Asia It also denotes the Gospel or New Economy, as 
Minor, and at this day a beautiful and fertile having been long concealed, but at length 
country. It has the sea of Propontis on the brought to light (Eph. iii. 9 ; Col. i. 2G ; Eph. 
north, Lydia on the south, and Bythinia on vi. 19 ; Col. ii. 2 ; Eph. iii. 4 ; 1 Tim. iii. 9). In 
the east. In the northern section of Mysia some of these verses we have such phrases as, 
was the province in which the ancient city of the “mystery of faith,” “mystery of the Gos- 
Troy was situated, and not far distant was pel,” “mystery of God,” “mystery of Christ.” 
the Troas mentioned by Paul (Acts xvi. 8 ; xx. The term describes in other sections some of 
6 ; 2 Cor. ii. 12 ; 2 Tim. iv. 13). the loftier, more abstruse, and transcendental 

MYSTERY — concealment. The uses of this doctrines of the Gospel — the incarnation, as in 
word are not uniform in the New Testament. 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; the resurrection, as in 1 Cor. 
It does not always denote, as in common xv. 51; the rejection of Israel, as in Rom. 
English discourse, what is obscure and un- xi. 25. Lastly, it seems to denote the cycle of 
intelligible or incomprehensible, but only what God’s secret purpose — “The mystery of God 
was unknown or secret till it was discovered shall be finished” (Rev. x. 7), his whole hidden 
or revealed. In 2 Thess. ii. 7 the phrase, plan of counsel and operation, which gradually 
“mystery of iniquity,” refers to secret, and, manifests its final result, as we perceive in 
in the apostle’s time, yet undeveloi^ed apos- Rev. xi. 15. 
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NAAMAN (2 Ki. v. 6) — a Syrian gen- there were waters in Syria purer and more 
eral of distinction (2 Ki. v. 1), who apimed salutary than all the waters of Israel. Why 
to the prophet Elisha to relieve him of the then make a journey to Samaria to wash in 
white leprosy with which he was severely the Jordan? He was about to leave the place 
afflicted. The ideasures of his high station in indignation, when some^ of his retinue 
were marred by this nauseous malady. All very wisely suggested to him, that if the 
means of remedy had been exhausted; and he prophet had proposed some expensive or diffi- 
was induced to make the application in con- cult remedy, he would have tried it at once ; 
sequence of what was said to his wife about and surely ne could not refuse to try one 
the prophet by a little girl who had been which was so simple, and which, whether 
taken captive from among the Israelites, and successful or not, would cost neither toil nor 
was living in the general’s family. Humble money. Thus they persuaded him to follow 
instrumentality may be blessed to accomplish the prophet’s i^rescription ; and, upon washing 
a great end. The great man in his desperation in the Jordan seven times, his flesh and health 
stooped to hearken to his youthful slave ; and were perfectly restored. Deeply impressed 
taking with him a letter of introduction from with the power of the God of Israel, by which 
the kmg of Syria to the king of Israel (sup- his loathsome disease was thus suddenly cured, 
posing, perhaps, that the king of Israel would he offered a reward to Elisha, which he promptly 
know what prophet was meant, and would have declined. He then voluntarily promised to 
influence over him), Naaman ascended his renounce all his idolatrous practices ; ^ and 
chariot, and with much pomp (2 Ki. v. 9, asked for a quantity of earth from the soil on 
13) went to the king of Israel, who resided in which the i)rophet and the people of God 
Samaria. The king of Israel expressed his dwelt, jierhaps that he might build with it an 
surprise and grief that the king of Syria should altar to the God of Israel ; and so tender had 
send him such a letter ; and it was soon noised his conscience become, that he feared even to 
abroad that the Syrian general was at the attend his master the king in his idolatrous 
palace, and for what purpose he had come, services, as his official duty req^uired, without 
EUsha sent word to the king that he need not asking beforehand if such attendance might be 
be concerned'; if the leprous stranger would pardoned. He is supposed in Jewish tradition 
come to him, he should see that there was a to have been the person who, at the battle of 

S ’let in Israel. So Naaman applied to Ramoth-gilead, “drew a bow at a venture,’* 
a, and was directed merely to wash seven and smote Ahab. Perhaps this is the event 
timesin the river Jordan. Thi^ simple reme(^ alluded to in the phrase, “by him the Lord 
seemed to Naaman altogether inadequate. If had ^ven deliverance unto Syria ” (2 Ki. v. 1). 
the mere washing of the body would suffice, (See Elisha.) 
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NABAL— -/ooi (1 Sam. xxv. 3)— a ve^ 
wealthy citizen of Maon. When David was in 
the wilderness of Paran, Nabal was in the 
vicinity of Carmel, a place west of the Dead 
Sea, shearing his sheep, of which he had no 
less than 3,000. David sent ten of his young 
men to ask him for supplies in the most 
courteous manner; but N^al, who was pro- 
verbially churlish, refused, in the most offensive 
terms, to grant his request. David imme- 
diately ordered 400 of his men to arm themselves 
and follow him to the place where Nabal 
lodged, intending to destroy him and all that 
pertained to him. When they drew near, 
Abigail, the discreet and beautiful wife of this 
son of Belial, was admonished of their purpose. 
She promptly made up a present, and, without 
the knowledge of her husband, set forth to 
meet David, with her servants and with asses 
to bear the gifts. When David met her, she 
showed him the most profound reverence, and 
80 entirely conciliated him, that he received 
her present, and gave her his blessing. When 
Abigail returned, she found her husband at 
the feast which he had made at his own house ; 
and she deferred communicating to him the 
history and result of her embassy until he 
should recover from the effects of his indul- 
gence. He had no sooner received her state- 
ment, than, in consequence of the terror and 
shock which the communication gave him, 
he was seized with a severe illness, which 
proved fatal at the end of ten days. (See 
Abigail.) 

NABOTH— (1 Ki. xxi. 1) — an Israelite 
of the town of J ezreel, who owned a vineyard 
adjoining the palace of king Ahab. Anxious 
to* secure this particular spot, that he might 
use it for a garden, the king proposed to buy 
it, or give him some other property of equal 
value; but Naboth declined to part with his 
patrimony, to the great disappointment and 
mortification of the wicked monarch. Jezebel, 
his more wicked wife, immediately formed a 
cold-blooded and execrable x^lan to take the 
life of Naboth, in which she succeeded; and 
so Ahab obtained possession of his inheritance. 
The property of i^ersons convicted of high 
treason seems then, as now, to have been 
forfeited to the crown. (Sec Ahab, Jezebel.) 

NADAB — gift. 1. (Lev. x. 12) A son of 
Aaron, consumed by the anger of God. (See 
AlBihu.) 

2. (1 Ki. XV. 25) The son and successor of 
Jeroboam, king of Israel ; reigned two years. 
His reign was wicked and corrupt, and he was 
finally assassinated while iDrosecuting the siege 
of Gibbethon. a Philistine city. 

NAGGE (Luke iii. 25) — same name as the 
Hebrew Nogah. This ancestor of Christ lived 
about the time of Onias I. 

^ NAHALAL (J osh. xxi. 35) — a Levitical 
city in Zebulon, identified with the modem 
MaluLa hamlet in the valley of Esdraelon. 

NAHALIEL — torrents of God (Num. xxi. 
19) — one of the Israelitish encampments toward 
Ihe end of the wanderings ; supposed to be the 
Wady Enchiele^ which runs into the Arnon. 
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NAHASH — serpent 1. (See Ammonites.) 

2. Supposed by some to be another name 
for Jesse ; by others, Nahash is taken to be 
the wife of Jesse and mother of David (comp, 
2 Sam. xvii. 25 with 1 Chr. ii. 13, 15, 16). 

NAHOR (Gen. xi. 23), or NACHOR (Josh, 
xxiv. 2), was the name of Abraham’s grand- 
father, and also the name of one of Abraham’s 
brothers (Gen. xi. 26), who married Milcah, 
the daughter of Haran (Gen. xi. 23). He 
lived at Haran; which is thence called “the 
city of Nahor” (Gen. xxiv. 10). 

NAHSHON (Num. vii. 12)— son of Am- 
minadab, and head of the tribe of Judala, 
made the first offering for the tabernacle in 
the wilderness. He is the only one of the 
heads of tribes who is not called a prince in 
the history of this transaction. Probably the 
omission was designed; as to be the head of 
the tribe of Judah was, from the pre-eminence 
of that tribe, a sufficient honour. 

NAHUM — comforter (Nab. i. 1) — a native 
of El-Kosh, a village usually placed in Galilee. 
There is considerable diversity of opinion as to 
the time in which he lived; and some even 
place El-Kosh in Assyria. 

Nahum, prophecy op, is the thirty-fourth in 
the order of the books of the Old Testament. 
Though divided into three chapters, it is a 
continuous poem of unrivalled spirit and sub- 
limity, and admirable for the elegance of its 
imagery. Richness and originality are found 
in every verse, with a modulated and pleasant 
rh 5 rthm. His figures are very graphic, and 
his boldest delineations are sketched in short 
sentences (ch. i. 2, 4, 5). The third chax)ter is 
a very striking description of a siege— the 
rattle of the war chariot, the gleam of the 
sword, the trench filled with cori)ses, the 
ferocity of the successfid invaders, the panic 
of the defeated, the vain attempts to rebuild 
the crumbling battlements, final overthrow 
and ruin. 

The prophecy relates chiefly to the destruc- 
tion of the magnificent city of Nineveh, whi<^h 
had been prophesied by Jonah nearly a century 
before. These xiredictions, it is supposed, were 
made in the reign of Hezekiah, and have been 
remarkably fulfilled, both as to the fact and 
the manner of their fulfilment. The city of 
Nineveh was destroyed about a century after 
the xirojihecy of Nahum was uttered ; and so 
complete was its overthrow, that the site 
on which it stood has been matter of mere 
conjecture for nearly, or quite, sixteen cen- 
turies. Nahum, for fervid imagination, and 
clear and impressive descriiition, is the prince 
among the minor xirophets. (See Nineveh.) 

NAIL (Ezra ix. 8). Travellers tell us, 
what we might infer from the frail materials 
and weak construction of Eastern dwellings, 
that the nails or spikes which are necessary to 
hang up garments, curtains, and utensils of 
various kinds, are not driven in, but are built 
in firmly with the wall in the process of its 
erection. They are large, and oeing so con- 
spicuous, they are well finished. The force of 
tne figure in the above passage is obvious, 
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inasmuch as the nail being not, nice ours, 
easily drawn d placed elsewhere, was a part 
of the f«‘'' ;li, and could only be removed 
with the wall it n elf, or some part of it. Hence 
the word in the margin is tendered, “ a con- 
stant and sure abode” (see also Zech. x. 4). 
The nail with which Jael killed Sisera was a 
tent pin, with which the cords of a tent are 
fixed to the ground. 

'NATN—heaiitp (Luke vii. 11) — a village of 
Galilee, still called Nein, situated on the north- 
western slope of Jebel-ed-Duhy or Little 
Hermon, is distinguished as the scene of one 
of Christ’s most remarkable miracles. Sei)ul- 
chral caves abound on the west side of the 
village (Luke vii. 11-15.) 

NAIOTH (1 Sam. xix. 22) — a pai-t of the 
to^vn of Ram ah; or, as the v^ord signifies, 
the habitations of Ramah ^ — where a school of 
the prophets was established. 

NAKED (Gen. ii. 25). In the Bible it often 
signifies not undressed or without clothing, 
but merely without the upper garment. In 
1 Sam. xix. 24, Saul lay j^rostrate without his 
tunic, and he is said to be “naked.” In Isa. 
XX. 2, the projihet is said to have walked 
“naked” — that is, without his outer mantle. 
Peter is said, in Johnxxi. 7, to have “girt his 
fisher’s coat unto him, for he was naked;” his 
robe had been laid aside to enable him to work 
at his net without hindrance and restraint. 
The term is also used of one half clothed or 
poorly clothed. “If a brother or sister be 
naked” (Jas. ii. 15) — that is, in want of suf- 
ficient clothing. So in Isa. Iviii. 7 ; 2 Cor. 
xi. 27. The term is also used figuratively. 
The “nakedness of the land” (Gen. xhi. 9) 
is its poverty or defenceless state. The word 
sometimes signifies open, manifest, or un- 
covered (Job xxvi. 6; Heb. iv. 13). It is 
employed by the prophets to represent the 
exposure and degradation of idolatry and 
apostasy (Ezek. xvi. 36; Rev. xvi. 15). Naked- 
ness of the feet was a token of reverence. To 
y uncover the nakedness” is unlawful or in- 
cestuous union (Lev. xx. 10). 

NAME (Gen. ii, 19). This word, in some 
passages of Scripture, has a peculiar significa- 
tion, as in Prov. xviii. 10, where the term 
denotes virtually God himself, with all his 
attributes and j)erfections. The names of 
God are expressive of some element of his 
character — are the symbol of some revealed 
attribute of his nature. We name him only 
because we know him, and we know him only 
because he has made himself known. (See also 
Ps. XX. 1, 5, 7.) In the New Testament, it 
often means the character, faith, or doctrine 
of Christ (Acts V. 41 ; viii. 12 ; ix. 15 ; xxvi. 9). 

Names among the Jews were often given in 
allusion to some peculiar circumstances in the 
character, birth, or destiny of the individual 
(Exod. ii. 10, and xviii. 3, 4) ; and sometimes 
they had a prophetic meaning (Matt. i. 21). 
Many instances occur in Scripture of tlie 
same person having two names. Names were 
changed, and are still, in Eastern countries, 
for slight reasons. A change of office or 


station often occasioned a change of namot 
The child was named often by the parents, 
either father or mother. Examples of the 
latter are found in Gen. xix. 37, 38; xxix. 32; 
and of the former, in Luke i. 63. The name 
of one’s ancestors or kinsmen was often given 
to children (Luke i. 61). Name in the New 
Testament sometimes signifies person, as in 
Acts i. 15. The phrases, “in the name of 
God,” and “ to the name of God,” are quite 
distinct in the original languages of inspiration, 
but often confounded in our version. They 
are also different in meaning. To do a thing 
in God’s name, is to do it by his authority ; to 
do it to his name, is to do it for the advance- 
ment of his honour, <fec. 

The phrase, “ upon his thigh a name writ- 
ten” (Rev. xix. 10) alludes to an ancient custom 
in the Eastern nations of adorning the persons 
of princes and heroes with inscriptl<jns ex- 
pressive of their character, titles, &c. (See 
Stone, Thick.) 

NAOMI (Ruth i. 2) — the wife of Elimelech, 
and the mother-in-law of Ruth, w’^ho moved with 
their two sons from Judea to Moab. Eliine- 
lech died, and also his two sons, each leaving a 
widow; and Naomi, having thus been left 
alone, returned to her liome in Judea. So 
severe had been her afflictions, that she proposed 
to her friends on her return to call her Mara 
(which signifies hitter) rather than Naomi 
(which signifies beautiful) (Ruth i. 19-21), 
(See RuthJ 

NAPHTALI (Gen. xxx. 8), or NEPH- 
THALIM— (Matt. iv. 15) — a son of 
J acob by Bilhah. 

Naphtali, TKiBE OF, received their portion 
of the promised land in the northern part, 
between the J ordan on the east and the pos- 
sessions of Asher on the west. It was one of 
the most fruitful sections of the country, and 
included the sources of the Jordan (Josh, 
xxi. 32-39; Deut. xxxiii. 23). The figinative 
language in which the benediction of J acob is 
expressed, “ Naphtali is a hind let loose : he 
giveth goodly words ” (Gen. xlix. 21), implies 
the increase, jiower, and prosperity of the 
family of Naphtali. The city or Capernaum, 
where Christ resided and taught so much, was 
situated in the borders of Zebulun and Naph- 
tali, near Tiberias. Hence the language of the 
lirophet, Isa. ix. 1. (See Hart.) 

NATHAN — given (2 Sam. vii. 2)— a dis- 
tinguished prophet, who lived in the reign of 
David, and enjoyed a large share of his con- 
fidence. To him David first intimated his 
design to build the temple ; and he was 
divinely instructed to inform the king that 
this honour was not for him, but for his pos- 
terity. Nathan was also charged with the 
Divine message to David, upon the occasion of 
his sin against Uriah, which he conveyed 
under a most beautiful and significant allegory, 
and by which he cautiously and salutarily 
made the king to condemn himself. Nathan 
was one of David’s biogiaphers, — perhaps one 
of the national annalists. His courage and 
fidelity in reproving his sovereign, whose 
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coxifidence lie enjoyed, are beyond all praise 
(1 Ohr. xxix, 29), There are several others of 
this name mentioned in the Bible, of whose 
history we are uninformed (2 Sam. v. 14 ; xxiii. 
36; 1 Chr. xi, 38; Ezra viii. 16; Luke hi. 31). 
(See Solomon.) 

NATHANAEL-(7?/i of God (John i. 45)- 
one of the twelve disciples, is supposed to be 
the same with Bartholome\^^ (See Bartholo- 
mew.) ^ He was called upon by Philip to go 
with nim and see the Messiah, who had just 
appeared. Nathanael seems to have doubted 
his friend’s testimony; but, to resolve his 
doubts, consented to accompany him. As they 
approached the Messiah, he received the most 
emphatic testimony to his integrity that can 
be round on record (John i. 47). Jesus on this 
occasion declared his own omniscience ; for he 
professes to know his character and heart at 
their first interview, and assures him that his 
eye was upon him under a fig-tree, beneath the 
shade of which he had probably been engaged 
in religious exercises (John i. 50). Nathanael 
was convinced, and acknowledged him as the 
true Messiah. Christ thereupon assured him 
in substance that he should see still' more 
convincing evidences of his Messiahship. 
Among those greater evidences may have been 
the events recorded, Matt. iii. 17 ; iv. 11 ; xvii. 
6: John xi. 42; xii. 28-30. 

NATIONS, DIVISION OF. The names 
are given in the tenth chapter of Genesis. 
Many of the proper names occurring on this 
roll remain unchanged as the appellation of 
races and kingdoms. Others are found in the 
plural or dual number, xiroving that they bear 
a personal and national reference ; and a third 
class have that peculiar termination which in 
Hebrew usage signifies a sept or tribe. 

The general truths contained in this biblical 
statement have woven themselves into the 
traditions of all the Eastern nations. Arabia, 
India, Persia, and China are replete with 
them. Their peoxile believe in an early 
tripartite occupation of the world— the sons of 
Ham passing southward, from the region of the 
Caucasus, to the distant extremities of western 
Asia and into burning Africa ; those of Shem 
lingering about the Euphrates and the central 
portions of the Asiatic continent ; while the 
race of Japhet colonized the northern ijlains of 
Asia, marched over to the Grecian Isles, and 
thence to the European territory. Much 
exists in features, colour, history, and language 
corroborative of this first and brief fragment 
of geography and statistics. “Bv these were 
the nations divided in the eartii after the 
flood” — “after their families, after their 
tongues, in their lands.” We cannot identify 
every portion of the chart, but we are at no 
loss in recognizing all its leading divisions. 
The following table is based on the researches 
of Bochart, Rosenmiiller, Michaelis, Tuch, 
Gesenius, Pott, von Bohlen, Winer, and other 
scholars, and its conclusions are strengthened 
by the recent deductions of comparative philo- 
logy, and the advanced results of physiological 
investigation and discovery. 
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Japhethites. 

L Gomer: Cimmerians north of the Black 
Sea. By a common transposition of 
letters, the name may be realized in the 
term Crimea. To the same source may 
be traced the Cimbri of ancient J utlanci, 
and the Celtic nations, who called them- 
selves by the cognate term Kjunr. Re- 
lated to them are, — 

1. Ashkenaz: perhaps between Armenia and 

the Black Sea. Tlie Hebrew term, 
scarcely disguised, may be found in the 
former name of the Black Sea. 

2. Miphath: the inhabitants of the Rip- 
haean mountains. The name is some- 
what laxly used to signify a chain of 
northern mountains. 

3. Togarmah: Armenia (Ezek. xxxviii. 6). 

The Armenians call themselves the 
“ House of Thorgom.” 

II. Maooo : Caucasus and vicinity. Scythians, 
or the Mongolian tribes. “ Gog, the land 
of Magog” (Ezek. xxxviii. 2). In the 
word Gog, x^ronounced guttiirally, we have 
the first syllable of Caucasus. 

TIT. Madai: the Medes. 

IV. Javan or Ion : lonians or Greeks. In 
Sanscrit, Javana is the name of the far 
West, or Greece. Allied to them are, — 

1. JBlishah : Ellis or Hellas, the Greeks 
dwelling on the west coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

2. Tarshish : Tartessus, in the south and east 

of Siiain— the region where the Phoeni- 
cians first xdanted colonies. 

3. Kittini: the inhabitants of Cyprus, and 

other Greek islands. 

4. Dodanim : Dodonfei, in Epirus. 

V. Tubal : the Tibareni, in I’ontus. 

VI. Meshech: the Moschi, in the Moschian 
mountains, between Ibeiia, Armenia, and 
Colchis. 

VII. Tiras : the Thracians ; or perhaps the 
dwellers on the river Tiras, the Dniester, 
The names are identical, the Orienta 
Samech being rex^laced by x hi the Greei 
alifiiabet. 

Hamiteb. 

I. Cush: the Ethio])ians and Southern Arab- 
ians. Luther renders this term by the 
expressive German word Mohrenland — 
land of Moors, Negroland. It is plain 
that in Jer. xiii. 23, a Cushite means a 
man of colour. “ Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin?” — Can the Negro change 
his colour? That the Cushites were partly 
in Arabia as well as Africa, and that the 
Ethiojiia of Scripture is used with this 
wide sig iificance, aj^pears from the follow- 
ing table of the descendants of Cush, and 
is verified also by Herodotus, who sxieaks 
of Ethiopians from Asia and from Libya. 
Their descendants were, — 

1. Nimrod, the first king of Shinar — i. e., 
Babylon and Mesopotamia. In Gen. x. 
8, Nimrod is mentioned as a son of 
Cush ; but the mode of allusion i^ 
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not in the usual form. It seems to 
imply *•' t Nimrod was audacious and 
adv^ ' •'•’s— that he refused to follow 

tne 1 ‘est his race in their southward 
rogress, hut went eastward to found a 
ingdom for himself, and at Babel to 
establish a central monarchy, in order to 
frustrate the Divine command to disperse 
and populate the world. The design of 
the builders of Babel is expressed in 
these words, — “Lest we be scattered 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth.” 
Nimrod resisted the purpose of heaven ; 
but his efforts were defeated by the 
special intervention of the Almighty 
Legislator. 

2. Seba: Merde. It is joined with Cush and 

Egypt in Isa. xliii. 3. 

3. Havtlah : Chaulotsei, in Southern Arabia, 

or on the Persian G-ulf. 

4. Sahta : Sabota, in Southern Arabia. 

5. Maatnah: Rhegma, in the south-east of 

Arabia. 

а, Sheba, i^robably a tribe in South 
Arabia. 

б. Vedan: Daden, an island in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

C. Sabtecka, on the east coast of Ethiopia. 

II, Mizraim: the Egyptians, The name is 
yet preserved in the word Misr, the city 
of Cairo. Allied by blood and descent to 
them were,— r 

1. Ludim, } African tribes on the fron- 

2. Anamim, ^ tiers of Egypt and Barbary. 

Ludim is associated with Cusii and 
Phut in Jer. xlvi. 0 ; but the wmrd is iu 
our English version improiierly rendered 
Lydians.” 

3. Lcliahim or Zuhi?n • the Libyans, 

4. Naphiuhim: the inhabitants of the pro- 

vince of Nephtys. 

6. Pathrusim: the inhabitants of the Egyp- 

tian nome of Pathures. 

6. Casluhim: the term cannot refer^ as is 
ordinarily supposed, to the Colchians of 
Asia Minor, as, according to tradition, 
they were a military colony planted 
by the Pharaoh whom the Greek authors 
term Sesostris. According to some E^p- 
tologers,^ the Hebrew word KSLHim, 
would, in the phonetic hieroglyphics, 
read as Shillou-Kah, the land or the 
Shilloughs — dwellers among the oases, 
and in portion of Barbary. The Ber- 
bers, says an Eastern author, descend 
from Kesloudim, son of Mizraim. Their 
offspring are noted as. — 
a, Philistim, the Philistines. 
h. Caphtorim, the Cretans. 

III, Phut : Mauritania. The name is now 
softened, as in so many of these southern 
torques, into Fez. Cush and Phut stand 
in t Jer. xlvi. 9 as a general term for Africa, 
or at least such portions of it as are not 
comprehended in Egypt, 

IV, Canaan gave his name to the country 
between the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Jordan, His colonies were, — 
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1. The Sidonians, on the northern borders of 

Canaan. 

2. The Hittites, in the country of Hebron, 

south of Jerusalem, 

3. The Jebusites, in and around Jerusalem. 

4. The Amoriten, on the east and west side of 

the Dead Sea. 

5. The Girgasites, in the middle of the 

country. 

G. I’he HiinUs, on the river Hermon and in 
the valleys of Lebanon. 

7. The Ar kites, at the foot of Lebanon. 

8. The Sinites, in the district of Lebanon, 

9. The Ari^adites, on the Phoenician island 

of Aradus and the opposite coast. 

10. The Zemarites, the inhabitants of the 

Phoenician town of Simyra. 

11. The Hamathites, the inhabitants of the 

Syrian town of Epiphania on the Or- 
ontes, the eastern limit of Northern 
Palestine. 

Shemites. 

I. Euam: the inhabitants of the province of 

Elymais— Persia. 

II. Asshur : the Assjodans, 

III. AiirHAXAD : the inhabitants of the north- 
ern part of Assyria. One of his descend- 
ants was 

Salah, from whom spning 
Pber, progenitor of the Hebrews, and from 
him 

а. Peleg, and 

б. Joktan, called by the Arabians Katch- 
tan, ancestor of the following Arab 
tribes : — 

1. Almodad — middle of the province of Ye* 

men. 

2. Shclcph, the Selaj)enes in Nedj or Tehama, 

iu Southern Arabia. 

3. Hazarmaveth, the inhabitants of the Ara- 

bian province of Hhadramaut, Atramitae. 

4. Jerah, the inhabitants of the mountains 

of the Moon. 

5. Hadoram: unknown. 

G. Usal: the country of Sanaa in Southern 
Arabia. 

8* recognized. 

9. AbimaeL 

1 0. Sheba, Sabians in Southern Arabia. 

11. Ophir, El-Ophir, in the Arabian Pro- 

vince of Oman. 

12. Havilah, the province of Chaulan, in 

Southern Arabia. 

13. Jobab, the Jobabites, on the Gulf of Sal- 

achitis, between Hhadramaut and Oman. 

IV. Lud: Lydia, anciently called Maeonia. 

V. Aram: of Syria and Mesopotamia. Claim- 
ing affinity of blood and clescent were, — 

1. Vz, the inhabitants of a district in the 

north of Arabia Deserta. 

2. Hid, perhaps the inhabitants of Coelo- 

Syria. 

3. G ether: unknown. 

4. Mash, the inhabitants of a part of the 

Gordia3an moimtains — x)robably Mona 
Masius. 




NAZARETH. 


NAZARENE (Matt. ii. 23) — an inhabitant 
of Nazareth, One of the names of our Lord ; 
but the adjective is often rendered *‘of Nazar- 
eth.” The passage from the prophets to which 
reference is nere made is not known ; and the 
]n-obability is, that the reference is rather to 
the general current of prophecy respecting 
the humble and despised condition of Christ. 
Others supposed it connected with Netzer—o, 
Branch — a name given to the coming Messiah 
in the Old Testament ; and they think that 
Nazarene is only a Greek form of the old 
Hebrew appellation. The name, as derived 
from the place of his residence, applied to 
Jesus may have originally borne no bad or 
contemptuous meaning ; but as Nazareth was 
a place remote and obscure, of mixed dialect 
and tainted blood, the term became one of 
obloquy and scorn. To “ come out of Nazar- 
eth,” or to be a Nazarene, rendered one an 
object of reproach and contempt. (See 
Christ.) (Comp. Isa. liii. 2-12 and John i. 46 ; 
vii. 62J 

NAZARETH (Matt. xxi. 11) — a village in 
Galilee, now known as en-NA.zirah, and occu- 
pying an elevated site among the hills that 
really form the southern and western ridge 
of Lebanon, before th^ sink into the great 
plain of Esdraelon. It had a bad repute 
(John i. 46.) Jesus was brought up in it; 
and this is the origin of the title “Jesus of 
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Nazareth” (Mark xvi. C; Luke xxiv. 19; 
Acts ii. 22).^ 

A precipice of 60 feet, which lies about a 
mile irom the village, is regarded as the place 
to which the people of the town carried Jesus, 
with the savage intention of casting him down 
(Luke iv. 29). This spot, selected by monkish 
tradition as the scene of the furious onset, 
does not correspond to the narrative. It is too 
distant from the city. It is indeed a pictur- 
esque rock, and overlooks the plain of Esdraelon; 
but its position does not identify it with that 
from which the enraged inhabitants would 
have thrown the Saviour. They led Jesus to 
the “brow of the hill on which their citv was 
built;” not to a rock 2 miles away. There 
is no need of great search to ascertain the true 
locality, for the hill on which the “ city ” 
stands, in the south-west part of the town, 
“ breaks off in a pei^endicular wall, 40 to 
60 feet in height.” Robinson says that he 
noticed “ several other precipices on the 
western hill around the village.” There is a 
Roman Catholic church here, called the 
“ Church of the Annunciation,” erected, as 
they say, on the spot where Mary the mother 
of our Lord received the divine message. It 
is the most magnificent church in the land, 
except that of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem. The traditions of the inhabitants 
resj^ecting the fountain of Mary, the house of 
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Joseph, and ♦he synagogue where Christ 
taught, are vsrorthy oi record. 

One '•peaks of the streets as narrow 

and steep; the Louses, which are flat-roofed, 
are about 250 in number ; and the inhabitants 
he estimates at 2,000. The population of the 
place is variously stated, though the average 
estimate is 3,000. We subjoin a few sentences 
from Dr. Wilson : — 

When we got to the Wall Nabi Ismhll, on 
the top of the hill over Nazareth, we had on 
all sides of us a most glorious jjrospect. The 
sphere of observation is here as much enlarged 
as below it is contracted. To the north-west 
of us, overlooking a part of the country con- 
siderably wooded, we had the bay of ’Akkii 
and Haif^i, with the clear blue expanse of the 
Mediterranean, or Great Sea of the Hebrews, 
sy)reading itself in the distance beyond. South 
of this, and striking to the south-east, we had 
the whole ridge of Carmel before us, which, 
though strii^ped of much of the glory of its 
olden forests, still presents striking memorials 
of that ‘excellency’ for which it was so dis- 
tinguished. To the south and south-west of 
us, somewhat circular in its form, is seen here, 
bounded by the picturesque mountains of 
Samaria, the ‘great plain,’ the battle-field of 
the country both in ancient and modern times, 
and probably the real or typical site of the 
battle of Armageddon. To the east and south- 
east of us we had the little Hermon, which, 
though bald on its crown, has considerable 
vegetation on its shoulders; mount Tabor, 
standing apart in its own nobility, and, like 
nature’s own pyramid, not commemorative of 
deathj but instinct with life, and clothed with 
luxuriant verdure to its very summits ; and the 
deqp valley of the Jordan and the sea of 
Tiberias, with the equable liills and mountains 
of Bashan and Golan on its eastern side. To 
the north, beyond the plain of el-Battauf, we 
had the hills and mountains forming the con- 
tinuation of the Lebanon ; and to the north-east, 
those forming the termination of the Anti- 
Lebanon, with Jabel esh-Sheikh, the true 
Hermon, the chief of all the mountains of the 
land, moistened with the copious dews which 
descend from his hoary locks. Many villages, 
including a considerable number mentioned in 
Scripture, were distinctly visible.” 

NAZAKITES, (Num. vi. 2, &c.) The 
term is derived from a Hebrew word signifying 
to separate, A Nazarite — and either man or 
woman might take the vow — under the ancient 
law, was one engaged by a vow to abstain from 
wine and all intoxicating liqiiors, and every 
form of vineyard fruit, natural or prepared ; to 
let the hair grow ; not to enter any house 
polluted by having a dead body in it, nor to be I 
present at any funeral. If, oy accident, any j 
one should have died in his or her presence, 
the Nazarite was bound to recommence the 
whole term of consecration and Nazariteshixi. 
lids vow generally lasted eight days, some- 
times a month, and sometimes during life. 
When the time of Nazariteship had expired, 
the person brought an offering to the temple; 
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the pr!est then cut off his hair and burnt it; 
after which the Nazarite was free from his vow, 
and might again drink wine, (Num. vi.) Per- 
petual Nazarites were consecrated as such b}' 
their parents from their birth, and continued 
all their lives in this state, neither drin^ng 
wine nor cutting their hair. Such were Samson 
and John the Baxjtist (Judg. xiiL 4, 5; Luke 
i. 15; vii. 33). 

Those who made a vow of Nazariteship out 
of Palestine, and could not come to the templo 
when their vow liad expired, contented them- 
selves with observing the abstinence required 
by the law, and cutting off their hair in the 
Ijiace where they were. The offerings and 
sacrifices, prescribed by Moses to be offered at 
the temxjle by themselves or by others for 
them, they deferred till a convenient opxior- 
tunity. Hence Paul, being at Corinth, and 
having made a vow like that of a Nazarite, 
had his hair cut off at Cenchrea, but deferred 
the complete fulfilment of his vow till he came 
to Jerusalem (Acts xviii. 18). Why this vow 
w'as made by Paul we know not, unless it 
was iix^on liis deliverance from some imminent 
danger, and to conciliate the Jews by comply- 
ing with a very solemn and salutary require- 
ment of their ritual. The “charges” (Acts 
xxi. 24) were for offerings required at the 
comidetion of tlie vow. The Nazarites con- 
stituted a sect or a class by themselves, like the 
prophets, and were exam])les of self-denial and 
holy living (Amos ii. 11, 12). It does not seem 
that Moses encouraged such acts of private 
consecration, as they might easily degenerate 
into ascetic fanaticism. What was the truth 
meant to be symbolized in the wearing of 
unshorn hair? Some say it was a badge of 
entire subjection to the law of God, as the 
woman’s hair is spoken of by the apostle as a 
token of subjection to her husband, and is 
called “power ux^on her head” (1 Cor. xi. 
10). Others suppose that as such long hair 
was contrary to the world’s fashion, it denoted 
separation from the world. As hair, says 
another, corresx^onds to fruits and blossoms 
from the earth, the sweex^ing locks of the 
Nazarite imaged the flowers and growth of 
holiness. 

NEAPOLIS— ?iew town (Acts xvi. 11 ) — tk 
city of Macedonia, on the Egean coast, known 
in modem times as Napoli, Paul visited it 
on his way to Philippi. It is rex^resented by 
the modern Caralla. 

NEBAIOTH (Isa. lx. 7), or NEBAJOTH 
(Gen. XXV. 13) — a son of Ishmael, whose 
descendants are supx)osed to have settled in 
Arabia, and to have been the Nabatheans of 
Greek and Roman history. Their territory 
was in Northern Arabia, and reached from the 
Euxdirates to the top of the Elanitio Gulf. 
Petra was its capital. They wei’e probably 
rich in flocks and herds, and they transported 
to the west the precious commerce of India. 
Their opulence and grandeur may have 
suggested to the prophet the beautiful figure 
above cited, respecting the gathering of the 
Gentile nations to the sceptre of the Messiah. 

401 
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uttered when, walking in liin palace, he said, 
“ Is not this great Babylon, that I have built 
for the house of the kingdom by the might of 
my power, and for the honour of my majesty ? ” 
(Dan. iv. 29, 30.) Berosus, as quoted by 
Josephus, confirms it. On the ‘^Standard 
Inscription,” Nebuchadnezzar has made a 
recorfi of his gigantic undertakings. 

“ The double enclosure which Nabopolassar 
my father had made but not comT>leted, I 



Supposed Walls of Babylon. 

finished. Nabopolassar made its ditch. With 
two long embankments of brick and mortar he 
bound its bed. He made the embankment of 
the Arakha. He lined the other side of the 
Euphrates with brick. He made a bridge 



Babylomsli Idol. 

over the Eimhrates, but did not finish its 
buttresses. From * * * (the name of a place) 
he made, with ])ri(;ks burnt as hard as stones, 
by the help of tlie great lord Merodj^ch, 9 way 
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(for) a branch of the Sliiraat to the waters of 
the Vapur-Shapu, the yreat reservoir of Baby- 
lon, opposite to the gate of Nin. 

“ The Ingur-Bel and the Nimiti-Bel, the 
great double wall of Babylon, I finished. With 
two long embankments of brick and mortar I 
built the sides of its ditch. I joined it on with 
that which my father had made. I strength- 
ened the city. Across the river to the west I 
built the walls of Babylon with bricks. The 
Yapur-Shapu, the reservoir of 
Babylon, by the grace of Mero- 
dach, I filled completely full of 
water. With bricks burnt as 
hard as stones, and with bricks 
in huge masses like mountains 
(?), the Yapur-Shapu, from the 
gate of Mula as far as Nana, 
who is the protectress of her 
votaries, by the grace of his 
godship (i. e., Merodach), I 
strengthened. With that which 
my father had made I joined it. 
I made the way of Nana, the 
protectress of her votaries. The 
great gates of the Ingur-Bel 
and the Nimiti-Bel, the reser- 
voir of Babylon at the time of 
the flood (lit., of fulness), inun- 
dated them. These gates I 
raised. Against the waters, 
their foundations with brick and 
mortar I built. (Here follows 
a description of the gates, with 
various architectural details, and 
an account of the decorations, 
hangings, &c.) For the delight 
of ma^ind I filled the reser- 
voir. Behold I besides the Ingur-Bel, the 
impregnable fortification of Babylon, I con- 
structed inside Babylon, on the eastern side of 
the river, a fortification such as no king had 
ever made before me — viz., a long rampart, 
4,000 ammas square, as an 
extra defence. I excavated 
the ditch. With brick and 
mortar I bound its bed. A 
long rampart at its head (?) 
I strongly built. I adornetl 
its gates. The folding-doors 
and the pillars I plated with 
coj)per. Against presump- 
tuous enemies, who were hos- 
tile to the men of Babylon, 

P great w'aters, like the waters 
of the ocean, I made use of 
abundantly. Their depths 
were like the depths of the 
vast ocean. I did not allow 
the waters to overflow; but 
the fulness of their floods I 
caused to flow, on restrain- 
ing them with a brick em- 
bankment. . . . Thus I com- 
pletely made strong the defences of Babylon. 
May it last for ever 1 ” — Rawlinson’s Ancieni 
Monarchies, vol. iii., pp. 624, 525. 

i?i the midst of ms prosperity a strange 
463 
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NEBO. 1 pent, xxxii. 49) One of the 
gummits of the mountains of Abarim, or 
Bisffah, the pealc of which overlooked the 
whole length and breadth of the promised land 
(Dent, xxxiv. 1-4). This pinnacle has not 
been fully identified. (See Zophim.) 

2. (Jer. xlviii. 1) A town in the neighbour- 
hood of mount Nebo, the possession of which 
was contested by the tribe of Reuben and the 
Moabites (Nuin. xxxii. 38; Isa. xv. 2; Jer. 
xlviii. 22). 

3. (Isa. xlvi. 1) The name of an idol, sup- 
posed to be the planet Mercuiy, and wor- 
shipped by the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
The name of this god is incorporated into 
such names as Nebuchadnezzar, Nabopolassar, 
Nebuzaradan. The name of the Moalnte city 
which was conquered by the Reubenites, and 
of the mountain in its vicinity, may have been 
connected with the worship of that divinity. 
His great temple was at Rorsippa, and its 
ruins are known as the Birs Nimroud. Two 
statues of Nebo may be seen in the British 
Museum. (See Babylon.) 



Birs Nimroud. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR (2 Ki. xxiv. 1), 
king of Babylon, was son and successor of 
Nabopolassar. The name is variously spelled, 
and probably means the chief favoured by 
Nebo. Nebuchadnezzar lived about 600 years 
before the birth of Christ, and shared in the 
administration of the government about two 
years before his father’s decease. Hence there 
is some diversity in the chronological refer- 
ences to his reign ; some computing it from the 
time of his association with his father, and 
others from the time his sole reim commenced 
(comp. Dan. ii. 1 ^ Jer. xxv. 1). His father, 
Nabopolassar, having taken Nineveh, Babylon 
rose at once to pre-eminence. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s first campaign was against 
Pharaoh-Necho, who had a short time before 
defeated king J osiah at Megiddo, and, as the 
fndt of his mtory, held all the country from 
the Euphrates to Egypt. Nebuchadnezzar 
met and defeated him at Oarchemish. March- 
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ing on to the south, he next took Jerusalem, in 
the third year of J ehoiakim, and sent Daniel, 
with other captives and a portion of the temple 
vessels, as trophies to his capital. The Bjyp» 
tian sovereign was so broken by his defeat, 
that he sent no more invading armies into 
Syria. His father, Nabopolassar, having died, 
Nebuchadnezzar hastened across the desert 
with a portion of his troops to Babylon, wid 
safely ascended the throne about B. 0. 604. 
Three years afterwards Jehoiakim revolted, 
and Phamicia also rose to arms. Nebuchad- 
nezzar at once invested Tyre ; and proceeding 
to .lerusalem with a portion of his forces, took 
it without resistance. According to Josephus, 
he put the king to death, and set Jehoiachin 
on the throne. The new king soon offended, 
and Jerusalem was again besieged and taken. 
The temple was plundered, and the princes and 
crowds of the population were sent to Babylon 
— “ none remained save the poorest sort of the 
people of the land.” Zedekiah, who had been 
placed on the throne, after a vassal- reign of 
nine years, revolted on the ground of an 
Egyptian alliance. The result 
was a fourth siege of two years, 
the final overthrow of the city, 
and the depopulation of the 
country. The principal officers 
of state were sent to Nebuzar- 
adan at Rabbah, and there put 
to death by the cruel conqueror. 
Tyre fell, too, after a blockade 
of thirteen years. Victories 
were then won from Egypt; 
and all the nations— Assyria, 
Phoenicia, Palestine, and Egypt 
— bowed to the triumphant arms 
of Nebuchadnezzar. 

But the buildings of Nebu- 
chadnezzar were as famous as 
his battles. He adorned his 
capital, and fortified it with a 
great wall, which contained 
more than 500,000,000 tons of 
masonry, developed the agri- 
cultural resources of the coun- 
try, and constructed aqueducts and roads, 
quays and canals. Babylon became a new 
city under his munificence. His wealth from 
his wars must have been enormous ; and 
he had myriads of foreign prisoners to press 
into his service, and carry out his grand archi- 
tectural designs. The bricks dug out of the 
extensive ruins bear only one inscription^ — 
“Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, kmg 
of Babylon,” Babylon has been for ages a 
quarry, supplying materials for the building of 
many towns; and the bricks found in the 
rubbish of a hundred sites have the same 
legend. He built a new j^alace of colossal 
dimensions, re-erected the temple of Belus 
and the temple of Merodach at Borsippa, 
piled up “hanging gardens” for his Median 
wife, constructed an immense reservoir within 
the city, called the Yapur*€lhapu, and another, 
141 miles in circumference, at Sippara. It was 
a proud yet not an unfounded bo^ which he 
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uttered when, walking in his palace, he said, (for) a branch of the Shimat to the waters of 
“ Is not this great Babylon, that I have built the Yapur-Shapu, the great reservoir of Baby- 
for the house of the kingd<jm by the might of Ion. opposite to the gate of Nin. 
my power, and for the honour of my majesty?’* ‘‘The Ingur-Bel and the Nimiti-Bel, the 
(Dan. iv. 29, 30.) Berosus, as quoted by great double wall of Babylon, I finished. With 
Josephus, confirms it. On the ‘‘ Standard two long embankments of brick and mortar I 
Inscrmtion^” Nebuchadnezzar has made a built the sides of its ditch. I joined it on with 
record; of his gigantic undertakings. that which my father had made. I strength- 

“ The double enclosure wliich Nabopolassar ened the city. Across the river to the west I 
my father had made but not completed, I built the walls of Babylon with bricks. The 

Yapur-Shaiiu, the reservoir of 

— ~ Babylon, by the grace of Mero- 

dach, I Med completely full of 
water. With bricks burnt as 
hard as stones, and with bricks 
in huge masses like mountains 
(?), the Yapur-Shajm, from the 
gate of Mula as far as Nana, 
who is the jirotectress of her 
votaries, by the grace of his 
godship (i. e., Merodach), I 
strengthened. With that which 
my father had ma 
I made the way 
protectress of her 
great gates of the Ingur-Bel 
and the Nimiti-Bel, the reser- 
voir of Babylon at the time of 
the flood {lit., of fulness), inun- 
dated them. These gates I 
raised. Against the waters, 
their foundations with brick and 
mortar I built. (Here follows 
a description of the gates, with 
various architectural details, and 
an account of the decorations. 
Supposed Walls of Bab} Ion. hangings, &c. ) E or the delight 

of mankind 1 filled the reser- 

finished. Nabopolassar made its ditch. With voir. Behold ! besides the Ingur-Bel, the 
two long embankments of brick and mortar he imijregnable fortification of Babylon, I con- 
bound its bed. He made the embankment of structed inside Babylon, on the eastern side of 
the Arakha. He lined the other side of the the river, a fortification such as no king had 
Euphrates with brick. He made a bridge ever made before me — viz., a long rampart, 

4,000 ammas square, as an 
extra defence. I excavated 
the ditch. With brick and 
mortar I boimd its bed. A 
long rampart at its head (?) 
I strongly built. I adorned 
its gates. The fi)lding-door3 
and the pillars I plated with 
copi)er. Against presump- 
tuous enemies, who were hos- 
tile to the men of Babylon, 
great waters, like the waters 
of the ocean, I made use of 
abundantly. Their depths 
were like the depths of the 
vast ocean. I dia not allow 
the waters to overflow; but 
the fulness of their floods I 
caused to flow, on restrain- 
Babylonish Idol. ing them with a brick em- 

bankment. . . . Thus I com- 
over the Euphrates, but did not finish its pletely ma<le strong the defences of Babylon, 
buttresses. ^ Erom • * * (the name of a place) May it last for ever I ” — Rawlinson*s Ancietu 
he made, with bricks burnt as hard as stones. Monarchies, vol. iii., pp. 524, 525. 
by the help of the great lord Meyodf^ch, a way But ip the midst of ms prosperity a strange 
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calmity befel him. It was in a moment of 
elation that the stroke came upon him. “ 'Phe 
king spake, and said, Is not this great Babylon, 
that I have built for the house of the kingdom 
by the might of my power, and for the honour 
of my majesty ? While the word was in the 
king’s mouth, there fell a voice from heaven, 
saying, O king Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is 
spoken ; The kingdom is departed from thee ” 
(I)an. iv. 30, 31). “ He was driven from men 
“a beast’s heart was given to him;” and he 
herded with the oxen in the field, “till his 
nails grew like birds’ claws, and his hair like 
eagles’ feathers.” This malady was some 
species of insanity, in which he thought him- 
self an ox, and strove to act in character. 
The historian, Berosus, may refer to this 
disease, when lie describes the kin^, towards 
his latter end, as raving and uttering words 
“under a divine impulse.” There is also a 
remarkable paragrajm in the “Standard In- 
scription,” which seems to allude to this 
melancholy jiause in his inixierial career: — 

“Four years (?) the seat of my kingdom in 
the city . . . which . . . did not rejoice (my) 
heart. In all my dominions I did not build a 
high place of pc^wer ; the precious treasures of 
Kiy kingdom 1 did not lay up. In Babylon, 
buildings for myself and the honour of my 
kingdom I did not lay out. In the worship of 
Merodach, my lord, the joy of my heart (?) ; 
in Babylon, the city of his sovereignty, and 
the seat of my empire, I did not sing his 
praises (?), and I did not furnish his altars 
{L c., with victims), nor did I clear out the 
canals.” — Kawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, voL 
iii., p. 526. 

Nebuchadnezzar was at length restored to 
reason, as he says himself in Dan. iv. 36. He 
died after a reign of forty-three years, and 
when he must have been fourscore years of 
age— -probably about 561 b.c. He was a true 
Oriental, not without generosity, but liable to 
fits of sudden rage, as when he sent the three 
children to the fiery furnace, and threatened 
the magi with immediate execution. His 
ferocity was that of an Eastern despot who 
puts no value <m human life ; and by a refine- 
ment of cruelty he allowed king Zedekiah to 
witness the death of his two sons before he put 
out his eyes. He was at the same time very 
pious in his own way ; and he is always giving 
thanks to Merodacn, “the great lord,” “the 
senior of the gods,” “the most ancient,” for 
bis successes ; and his inscriptions usually end 
with a supplication for his continued favour 
and protection. Nebuchadnezzar was suc- 
ceeded by his son Evil-Merodach, who had 
reigned only two years when Neriglassar, his 
brother-in-law, husband of his sister, headed a 
conspiracy against him on account of alleged 
excesses, and put him to death. Evil-Mero- 
dach, mindful of his father’s intimacy with the 
Jewish captives, showed kindness to Jehoi- 
achin, and liberated him from an incarceration 
which had lasted five and thirty years. This 
Neriglassar, or Nergal-shar-usur Eab-mag, as 
the name is found on the bricks (Jer. xxxix. 
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3, 13), calls himself son of Bel-sum-iskun, 
king of Babylon — perhaps “the chief Chal- 
dean,” who held the kingdom for Nebuchad- 
nezzar between the period of his father’s death 
and his return to the capital from his Egyptian 
expedition, or perhaps the relation who ad- 
ministered the government during the king’s 
insanity. Nergal-sharezer died after a reign 
of four years, and was succeeded by his son 
Laborosoarchod, a mere yo\ith, who, after a 
few months, and in the midst of many accusa- 
tions, was tortured to death. On his death 
the conspirators elected to the vacant sove- 
reignty a person called Nabonadius, but called 
Labynetus by Herodotus — the name being 
spelled on the monuments Nabu-nahid, or 
Nabu-induk. Like Nergal-sharezer, his father 
was a Rab-mag ; but he was in no way related 
to the late dynasty. Yet, as a matter of 
common policy with usuri^ers, he married 
either the widow of Nergal-sharezer or some 
sister of hers — another daughter of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. But the end of the empire was 
approaching. A new and strong power had 
grown into maturity. The Medo-Persian 
army had become formidable ; and^ Lydia, 
threiitened by it, sought and obtained an 
alliance with Nabonadius. Nabonadius, know- 
ing the danger which he had incurred by join- 
ing this confederacy, set himself to strengthen 
the defences of his capital by confining the 
river flowing through it within walls, and to 
build the works which Herodotus ascribes to a 
queen Nitocris. The bricks of some of these 
embankments bear his name. Probably the 
queen, bearing the Egyptian name of Nitocris, 
was a daughter of king Nebuchadnezzar, 
married first to the usurper Nergal-sharezer, 
and then to the second usurper Nabonadius, 
both of whom, as Rawlinson suggests, “may 
have ruled partly by her right. ” Y ears passed 
away ere Cyrus drew near. The Babylonian 
king raised his young son Belshazzar to the 
participation of the royal power, as is indicated 
on some cylinders found at Mu^heir, on which 
prayer is offered for him. Belsnazzar was the 
son in Hebrew phrase, as being in reality the 
grandson of Nebuchadnezzar. Nabonadius 
met the army of C’ynis in the field and was 
routed, and the Persian trooiis at once marched 
on the cai)ital. The defence under Belshazzar 
was so well conducted that Cyrus despaired of 
success; and, withdrawing a large portion of 
his army, resolved on executing a peculiar 
stratagem. He drained away the Euphrates 
which flowed through the city, so as to make it 
fordable for his anny, who could enter by its 
channel. Then he waited the coming of a 
festival, when the city should be given up to 
dissipation. The fatal evening came, and the 
royal orgies are thus described. “Belshazzar 
the king made a great feast to a thousand of 
his lords, and drank wine before the thousand. 
Belshazzar, whiles he tasted the wine, com- 
manded to bring the golden and silver vessels 
which his father Nebuchadnezzar had taken 
out of the temple which was in Jerusalem: 
that the king, and his princes, his wives, ana 
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his concubines, might drink therein. Then place, the inhabitants of the central parts (as 
they brought the golden vessels that were the residents at Baby^lon declare), long after 
taken out of the temple of the house of God the outer portions of the town were taken, 
which was at J eruaalem ; and the king, and knew nothing of what had chanced, but as 
his princes, his wives, and his concubines, they were engaged in a festival, continued 
drauK in them. They drank wine, and praised dancing and revelling until they learned the 
the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, of iron, cajjture but too certainly. Such, then, were 
of wood, and of stone ” (Dan. v. 1-4). The the circumstances of the first taking of Baby- 
mysterious handwriting on the wall alarmed Ion” (Herodotus, i., 813, 828). 
the feaster with its mystic words; when the Babylon sustained other sieges and under- 
queen mother, ijrobably Nitocris, summoned went many other changes at subsequent periods, 
in Daniel, and he read the doom of king and Under the Medo-Persian sway it retained 
kingdom. In the universal drunkenness the many elements of its former grandeur. Alex- 
city was neglected; the gates which guarded andcr the Great, on his compiest of Persia, 
it at the entrance and exit of the river were resolved to restore Babylon to its ancient 
left open; the Persians entered unchallenged; splendour, and had made preparations for the 
the helpless city fell into their hands ; fire and purpose ; but his death intervened. Seleucus 
sword were carried through it; the drunken Nicator built the new city of Seleucia, 40 
revellers fell by a frightful massacre ; and a miles to the north, and filled it with thousands 
daring band of the invaders burst into the of the citizens of the original capital. Babylon 
palace, and put to death the monarch and his was in turn besieged by Antigonis, Demetrius 
courtiers. “ In that night was Belshazzar the Poliorcetes, Antiochus, and the Parthians, 
king of the Chaldeans slain; and Darius the so that it gradually sank into decay. Strabo, 
Median took the kingdom.” The description about 30 b.c., says that it was one vast wilder- 
of Herodotus is as follows, and his own re- ness. Pausanias, somewhat later, affirms — 
marks are suggestive; for the city, if xiroperly all that now remains of Babylon is the temple 
guarded, was impregnable to such a besieging of Belus and the walls of the city — those walls 
host as that under Cyrus : — being used in Jerome’s time as the fences of a 

“Cyrus,” he says, “was now reduced to forest in which were preserved beasts of the 
great perplexity, as time went on, and he chase. 

made no progress against the place. In this NEBUSHASHBAN (Jer. xxxix. 13). His 
distress, either some one made 
the suggestion to him, or he 
bethought himself of a ]dan 
which he proceeded to put in 
execution. He placed a portion 
of his army at the i^oint where 
the river enters the city, and 
another body at the back of the 
place where it issues forth, 
with orders to march into the 
town by the bed of the stream 
as soon as the water became 
shallow enough. He then 
himself drew off with the un- 
warlike portion of )]is liost, and made for title was Bab-saris, chief of the eunuchs, or 
the place where Nitocris dug the basin for great chamberlain. 

the river, where he did exactly what she NEBUZAB-ADAN (2 Ki. xxv. 8) — general 
had done formerly : he turned the Euphrates of the ai*mies of Nebuchadnezzar. He con- 
by a canal into the basin, which was then a ducted the siege of Jerusalem to a successful 
marsh, on which the river sank to such an issue ; the particulars of which are given in 2 
extent that the natural bed of the stream Ki. xxv. 8-21. This title was Bab-tabbachim, 
became fordable. Hereupon the Persians, who chief of the executioners, “captain of the 
had been left for the imrpose at Babylon by guard,” as in our version, or “chief -marshal,** 
the river-side, entered the stream, which had as in the margin. 

now sunk so as to reach about midway up a NECHO (2 Chr. xxxy. 20)— a king of Egypt, 

man’s thigh, and thus got into the town. Had and the fifth monarch of the Saitic or twenty- 
the Babylonians been apprised of what Cyrus sixth dynasty, whose expeditions are often 
was about, or had they noticed their danger, mentioned in profane history. As he was 
they would not have allowed the entrance of advancing iqjon Carchemish, an Assyrian city, 
the Persians within the city, which was what he passed through the possessions^ of the king 
ruined them utterly, but would have made of Judah. Josiah, regarding this as an ‘act 
fast all the street gates which gave upon the of hostility, prepared to resist his progress, 
river, and, mounting upon the walls along both Necho sent ambassadors to inform him of the 
sides of the stream, would so have caught the object of his expedition ; but as he was already 
enemy as it were in a trap. But as it was, the in his kingdom, and avowed his hostile purposes 
Persians came upon them by surprise, and so against an ally of the kingdom of J udah, 
took the city. Owing to the vast size of the Josiah thought himself justified in opposing 
2h 
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him. There was no evidence to Josiah that him with sadness. Whether these individuals 
Necho was under the divine guidance, though came to him with a special request from Ezra, 
he claimed to be so. It may be regarded as that Nehemiah should do something for his 
precipitate in him to have opposed such a nation, we are not informed. Nehemiah, 
force such grounds; and the issue was however, not only desired, he resolved to visit 
fatal. The battle was fought at Megiddo, and them, in order to excite and cheer them. 
Joeiah lost his life. Necho, on his return With this view he devoted certain days to 
from his eiroedition into Assyria, stopped at humiliation andr prayer, in order that Grod 
Biblah, in Syria, and sent for Jehoahaz, who might break up before him the path, and 
had succeeded to the throne of Judah upon prosper him in his intention. By virtue of his 
the death of Josiah, and deposed him, loading office he had frequent access into the royal 
him with chains, and sending him into Egypt, presence. ^ On one occasion the king, perceiv- 
He then put the land of Judah under a heavy ing that his wonted cheerfulness had left him, 
tribute, making Eliakirn (whose name he interrogated him as to the cause of his sorrow, 
changed to Jehoiakim) king in the xdace of Nehemiah, trembling between hope and fear, 
Jehoahaz. disclosed to him the cause of his sadness. 

Necho undertook another expedition against This led to a request, which was conceded, of 
the Assyrians, but was defeated by Nebuchad- leave of absence, in order that he might visit 
nezzar, according to the j^troi^hecy of Jeremiah and repair “ the city of his fathers’ sepulchres.” 
(ch. xlvi. 2: 2 Ki. xxiv. 7). Necho’s exidoits A certain time was fixed at which he was to 
are also mentioned in profane history, as his return. How long he was allowed to absent 
fitting out a fleet to sail round Africa. Nebu- himself from court we are not informed. No 
chadnezzar dethroned J ehoiakim (the nominee notice is taken of his returning to Shushan 
of Pharaoh-Necho), and made Jehoiachin his till the end of twelve years. As, however, it 
son king, but his reign too was of short dura- is altogether unlikely that Nehemiah should 
tion. at first ask, or the king at once consent to 

NECROMANCER (T)eut. xviii. 11) — one such a prolonged absence, we may suppose 
who pretends to divine future events by ques- that on a])plication the license was repeatedly 
tioning the dead. The practice has p)revailed renewed, or that Nehemiah actually returned 
from a very early p^criod among the pagan to Shushan at the expiry of the appointed 
nations of tne East. It was forbidden by the time, and on representing the good effects 
Eevitical law. likely to result from his prolonged residence at 

NEGINOTH — a word occuring in several .Terusalem, was inves^j^ with the office of 
of the psalms, and meaning aiiparently Tirsliatha, or goviTiior, in that remote jiart of 
“stringed instruments.” the king’s dominions. Before setting out 

NEESINGS (Job xli. 18). By the force he took the very necessary precaution of 
with which the leviathan breathes and throws jirocuriiig royal letters to the governors in the 
forth water (in a manner not unlike sneezing) districts round about Judah, that he might 
a light is caused. This is not impossible by have unmolested liberty of travelling, and 
the laws of nature, but perhaps the expression that he might obtain from Asaph, keeper of 
is poetical. Sneezing is occasioned by throw- the king’s forest, the materials necessary for 
ing the breath through the nose; and hence repairing the towers and walls, and also for 
was an evidence of returning life (2 Ki. iv. 35). erecting a suitable house for himself. Eor 
(See Leviathan.) further security, he was furnished with a 

NEHEMIAH — whom Jehovah comforts, military escort to conduct him to Jerusalem. 
Tliis patriot commenced his career as a re- He was prospered in his journey. After 
former about the year 444 B.C., in the twentieth spending three days in Jerusalem without 
year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, and thirteen disclosing his purpose to any one, he arose 
years after the return of Ezra to the land during the night, and, along with a few friends, 
of the Israelites. His father’s name was jiroceeded to reconnoitre the ruined walls of 
Hachaliah, and he had a brother noted for the city. Having satisfied himself as to the 
piety and fidelity, named ilanani (Neh. i. 2 ; practicability of his purpose, he revealed it to 
vii. 2). Beyond this, his genealogy is unknown, the people, told them how God countenanced 
It is questioned whether he belonged to the his design, and how the king also was favour- 
priestly tribe of Levi or the royal tribe of ablv disposed in reference to it. His address 
Judah, although the probabilities are in favour had the desired effect, and as one man the 
of the latter hypothesis. Though sprung from people exclaimed, “We will arise and build.” 
captive ancestors, he occupied an honourable This resolution, immediately on becoming 
and influential situation in the family of the known, excited the ridicule of their enemies, 
Persian autocrat. He was cup-bearer to the especially ol Sanballat the Horonite, of Tobiah 
king. His brother Hanani having come from the slave, the Ammonite, and of Geshem, the 
Jerusalem to Shushban, along with a few Arabian. Nehemiah, however, was not to be 
others of the tribe of Judah, Nehemiah eagerly daunted by their malignant ridicule. He 
inquired at them respecting the state and let them know that their interference was 
pros^cts of his people in Judea. The report altogether impertinent and uncalled for, and 
whim he received, as to the afflicted and expressed his confidence that Jehovah would 
despised state of tne people, and the ruinous prosper the pious undertaking. Different 
condition of the walls of the holy city, filled portions of the work were allocated to the 
460 
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different sections, who iinniecllately and zeal- 
(insly gave themselves to the undertaking. If 
the mere proposal to set about the work 
exasperated their enemies, much more would 
its vigorous prosecution, ^ Yet, amid their 
mockery and scorn, Nehemiah comforted him- 
self in God. Finding that their shafts of 
ridicule were powerless, SanA)allat, Tobiah, 
and the Arabians, and Ammonites, and Ash- 
dodites, entered into a league for the purpose 
of putting a stop to the work. Tlieir jdan 
was to attack the Jews suddenly, an<l they 
were conhdent of success. Nehemiah being 
a])prised of their design, enc<niraged his country- 
men by telling them it was the Lord’s work 
which they were doing, and tliat they must 
defend their wives, their families, and their 
X)roperty, as well as their own selves. Their 
enemies perceiving that the conspiracy was 
frustiated by being (h^tectcd, abandoned tlio 
idea of open force. Ne}l^‘Tniah, howe\er, held 
himself and the ])e()i)lo in readiness for any 
further assault. Arms were constantly kept 
at hand, and at a preconcerted signal the 
jieojile were ordered to repair to an appointed 
rendezvous. 

An annoyance from a different quarter soon 
sjirung up, and threatened to disturb the 
jirosecution of their undtu'taking. Many indi- 
viduals had been reduced to great poverty, in 
conseijuence of famine and the burdensome 
exactions of their foreign king. Their richer 
brethren, instead of s^pathizing with and 
alleviating the distress, increased it by their 
rigorous exactions of usury, tlierc])y reducing 
the more unfortunate citizens to the painful 
necessity of selling, as Ijondmeii and bond- 
women, their sons and daughters. 'Plie mental 
distress caused by such circumstances could 
not but operate unfavourably on tlie vigorous 
prosecution of the work. Nehemiah imme- 
diately rectified this evil. JTe convened a large 
assembly, at which the nobles and rulers Wi've 
invited to be ))resent. lie then re]m‘sented to 
tlicin the ineonsi.t.teiicy and wickedness of 
their conduct, and ])oiiited his own conduct as 
a jiattern to them ; for during the first twelve 
years of his government, so far from being 
burdensome to the peoi)le, he had supported 
at his own private ex])eiise 150 Jews, besides 
a number of neighbouring lu'atbeiis who aided 
them in the work. By the.se means he was i 
successful in abolishing this grievance of the 
poor. When the nobles consentecl to obey 
Nehemiah, he took an oath of them, accom- 
panied by the following significant symbol : — 
“ 1 shook my laji, and said, So God shake out 
every man from his house, and from his labour, | 
that jierformeth not this ])romise, even thus 
be he shaken out and emptied. And all the 
congregation said, Amen, and praised the 
Lord” (Neh. v. 13). 

While these intestine quarrels were agitating 
the Jews, their enemies without seem to have 
refrained at least from open hostilities, hoping 
no doubt that their own divisions might accom- 



harmony restored among the Jews, than their 
enemies again set about molesting them. They 
proceeded now to try what secret intrigue 
could effect. Nehemiah was invited to a con- 
ference in the plain of Ono, for the pretended 
object of amicably settling differences. But 
the governor suspected the stratagem, and 
excused himself in consequence of the greatness 
of his work. Four times this message was 
repeated, and huir times the same answer was 
returned. This was sufficiently x>rovoking to 
his enemies, whose next resort was to the 
mo.st odious calumny. They first fabricated 
and circulated a charge of treaspn against the 
reformer, and then, under pretence tif inquiry 
into its truth, endeavoured to get the object 
of tlieir jealousy into their hands. Still their 
malice failed. Not yet, however, were their 
arts exhausted. Bribery might induce an 
avaricious and hollow friend to betray into 
their liaiuls tlie stirrer up of the people. Such 
a man might ])os.sibly be found; and their 
moral sense recoiled not from the multiform 
wickedness whioli tliese diabolical ideas in- 
volved. Sheinaiah, a jiretended prophet, was 
imffiigate and avaricious enough to bargain 
with the adversaries for the destruction of 
Nehemiah. JTis plan displayed cunning as 
w ell as xierfidy. He, in the pretended capacity 
of pro])het, announced to Nehemiah that on a 
certain night his enemies would attack him ; 
and feigning great regard for Nehemiah’s 
safety, he urged him to take refuge along 
with himself in tlie temple. Had Nehemiah 
consented to this, it is easy to see what would 
have been the consequences. Some colour 
would have been given to tlie charge of treason, 
already xireferred, in coiiseciuence of his flight. 
The people, dis])irited by their loss of a le^er 
from his apjiarent cowardice, would have been 
ail ea.sy ^irey to tlieir enemies, and the person 
of Nehemiah would have been secured to the 
enemy. Nehemiah did not at first suspect the 
treachery, yet he indignantly rejected the 
counsel as unw^orthy of one who had already 
undergone such difiicidties and thwarted such 
o]ipositJoii, who was the prime mover and chief 
governor of the jieople, and who had already 
received .such marks of apiirobation from Jeho- 
vah, in whose s(‘rvice he was engaged. Thus 
also was thisatteni])t of his enemies frustrated. 
Andinsintc of all opposition from avowed ene- 
mies, as well as discouragement from several 
Jewish nobles who were disiiosed to favour the 
vile Samaritan in consequence of his Jewish 
connections (see Tobiah), the wall was com- 
pleted and dedicated in the twenty -fifth day of , 
the month Elul— fifty-two days after the J ews 
had commenced to labour. The building of 
the walls being now finished, Nehemiah in- 
trusted their watch to Hanaiii, his brother, 
and Hananiah, two individuals in whose piety 
and fidelity he could confide. He gave them 
strict injunctions not to oi)en the gates till 
after sunrise, and to be careful in barring 
them before sunset. And he also appointed 
a number of the people as sentinels, each to keep 
^uard opposite his own house. He also macl<> 
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nrovision for the better peopling of the city. 
Numbers of the people were invited for this 
purpose to settle in it, who complied with the 
invitation, while others voluntarily followed 
their example. Lots were also cast, and every 
tenth man from the surrounding country was 
compelled to take up his abode in J erusalem. 
Thus was the appearance as well as safety 
of the city provided for. 

Another point to which Nehemiah directed 
his attention W'as, to ascertain the genealogy of 
the nobles, rulers, and people. This aijpears 
to have been done principally with a view to 
ascertain who were the jiroper and legal parties 
to conduct the public worship of God, and to 
take charge of the temple service. As a guide 
in this part of his labour, he employed an old 
register of the genealogy of those who had come 
from captivity along with Zerubbabel. 

Hitherto the efforts of Nehemiah had been 
confined to merely external labours. Now that 
these had been brought to a satisfactory ter- 
mination, it was time to set about the instruction 
and reformation of the people. For this X)ur- 
pose the simple but always effectual plan of 
reading and expounding the Word of God was 
adopted. The effect was strikingly beneficial. 
To a people long deprived of pro^jer spiritual 
aliment, tne reading of the Word was a cause 
of great joy. Its commandments fell on their 
minds with all the force of discoveries. The 
feast of tabernacles was observed with extra- 
ordinary joy, and during the whole period of 
its duration Ezra continued to read daily to 
the people from the law of God. The result of 
this was, that the people assembled by them- 
selves, carefully excluded all strangers, and 
entered into a solemn league and covenant, 
avouching Jehovah to be tneir God, acknow- 
ledmng his justice in his severity towards them, 
ana their resolution to walk in all his statutes 
and ordinances. This covenant was sealed and 
ratified by many of the princes, Levites, and 
priests appending to it their signatures — that 
of Nehemiah himself, as governor, being first 
In the list. To this covenant all the ijeople, 
even although an opportunity was not afforded 
of signing it, gave in their adherence, expressing 
their resolution to abandon mixed marriages, 
to observe Sabbatical seasons, and to provide 
for the decent and regular support of tne ordi- 
nances and ministers of religion. 

After Nehemiah had been twelve years in 
Jerusalem, he returned to Shushan. How 
long he remained there cannot be definitely 
ascertained. It was, however, sufficiently long 
to afford time for renewed defection from the 
purity of worship and practice established by 
Nehemiah in concert with Ezra. 

Tobiah, that insidious and inveterate enemy 
of the Jews, had been admitted by Eliashib the 
priest, to whom he was related by marriage. 
Into an apartment of the temple to reside — the 
regular support of religious ordinances had 
been abandoned— Sabbath profanation was 
carried on in the most open and disgraceful 
manner — mixed marriages had become com- 
iI)on» insomuch that even the children were in 
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danger of losing their vernacular tongue, by 
acquiring from their mothers the speech of 
Ashdod, instead of the language of the Jews. 
Nehemiah haying returned, was prompt and 
rigid in refonning these enormous abuses. He 
exijelled Tobiah and his household stuff from 
the temple — commanded the tithes to be 
brought into th^ storehouse of God — jiut a stop 
to the shameful traffic on the Sabbath day. not 
allowing individuals even to loiter outsiae of 
the gates of the city, which were carefully shut 
during that sacred season. He disgraced, ex- 
communicated, and punished even with stripes 
those who obstinately refused to put away their 
strange wives ; and so faithfully did he discharge 
this duty, that even one of the sons of Joiada, 
son of the high priest, who had married a 
daughter of Sanballat the Horonite, and who 
refused to dismiss her when commanded to do 
so, was obliged to leave the country. 

Here abruptly terminates the record of this 
eminent reformer. The length of his second 
administration, and the jjeriod of his death, 
are involved in darkness ; and on such a matter 
it is needless to hazard conjectures, which 
possibly might be true, but which as iirobably 
may be false. 

The character of Nehemiah may be deline- 
ated in a few words. With all his religious 
zeal, he seems to have had no little self-com- 
placency ; and the phrase occurs more than 
once, “ilemember me, O my God, concerning 
this,” &c. He did not possess the learning, 
nor perhaps the same depth of piety and devo- 
tion, as his predecessor, Ezra. In consequence 
of this, the labours of the latter had more 
immediate reference to the spirit of religion 
than those of the fonner. Yet Nehemiah was 
undoubtedly possessed of great piety and dis- 
interested benevolence. On no other pr’nciple 
can his actions be exj)lained. lie was firm in 
his conduct toward his own iieople; and no 
malice or wily stratagem of his enemies could 
daunt his manly heart. The curtain drops 
abruptly on his history. 

Nkhemiah, book of, is the sixteenth in the 
order of the books of the Old Testament. It 
may be regarded as a continuation or supple- 
ment of the book of Ezra, which immediately 
precedes it ; and in some Bibles it is called the 
second book of Ezra, though it is unquestion- 
ably the work of Nehemiah. 

The contents of the book are the acts of 
Nehemiah’s life, given in the preceding article. 
It may be said to contain an account of the 
motives and designs of Nehemiah in wishing 
to restore Jerusalem, the place of his fathers* 
sepulchres; of the commission he received; 
his associates in the work ; their various 
successes and difficulties ; the introduction of 
a better order of things, both in the religious 
and civil departments of the government ; and 
a census or register of the people. Variety of 
style and change of person, when the author 
describes himself, are found in it ; and some 
have supposed that such sections were com- 
posed by Ezra. The author is spoken of in 
the third person in <?h. viii, 9; x. 1, Such 
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a cliAnge may imply a diversity of authorship. 
Kehemiah must have consulted and made use 
of the public remsters. The Old Testament 
history closes witn this book, B.o. 420. After 
the death of Nehemiah Judea became subject 
to the governor of Syria. 

NEHILOTH—a word found at the begin- 
ning of Ps. V., and which signifies i>robably 
the Jtutes or wind instrnincidfi. The title of 
Ps. V. mav be thus translated: — A x>salm of 
David, addressed to the master of music j^res- 
siding over the flutes.” 

NEHUSHTAN— (2 Ki. xviii. 
4)— a name given by Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
to the brazen serpent that Moses had set up in 
the wilderness (Num. xxi. 8), and which had 
been preserved by the Israelites to that time. 
The superstitious peoi^le having made an idol 
of this serpent, Hezekiah caused it to be 
burned, and in derision gave it the name of 
NeJiuahtan. 

NEIGHBOUIl (Luke x. 29). The Pharisees 
restrained the meaning of the word ncif/libour 
to those of their own nation, or to their own 
friends. But our Saviour informed them that 
all the people of the world were neighbours to 
each other ; that they ought not to do to an- 
other what they would not have done to them- 
selves ; and that this charity extended even to 
enemies. The parable is beautifully tohl. Its 
incidents are natural and striking. Every 
human being in distress, whatever his creed or 
his country, is our neighbour. 

NEPHEWS (1 Tim. v. 4). This word, from 
the Latin nepos, meant grandsons in old 
English, and is rendered on the margin “ sons’ 
sons” in Judg. xii. 14. In the passage frvuri 
Timothy the Greek word so translated means 

‘^*’NKPH'r6AH,WATEROF(Jo8li. xv. 9)— a 
spring on the line of boundary between J udah 
and Benjamin. It has been identified with 
Ain-Lifta, 2.^, miles north-west of J erusalem. 

NEKGAL (2 Ki. xvii. 30)--onc of the gods 
of those heathen who were transidanted into 
Palestine. This idol jjrobably reju'esented the 
planet Mars. His worship had its principal 
scene at Crutha, and his symbol was the mon- 
hor. The name Ncrgal appears also in the 
proper name, Nfrqal-shnrezcr (Jer. xxxix. 3). 

NEBGAL-SHAIlEZEIl. (See Nebuchad- 
nezzar.) 

NEST. (See Bird, Sparrow.) 

NET (Prov. i. 17). • Nets were used of old 



not only for fishing, but also in fowling. 
Various Hebrew terms are employed to denote 
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an instrument so extensively in use in catching 
birds, quadrupeds, and fishes ; and these temn 
are taken either irom the construction, oper- 
ation, or design of the net. Figurative uses of 
the term are sufficiently obvious, and denote 
craft and insidious power (Eccl. vii. 26). Many 
representations of catching beasts, birds, and 
fishes, by means of nets of various forms and 
sizes, are found on the Egyptian monuments, 
and which serve to illustrate several portions 
of Scripture (Prov. i. 17; Isa. xix. 8. 9; Hab. 
i. 15, 16). The preceding cut, representing • 
fishing net, is from these monuments. 

^ NETHINIMS (Ezra ii. 43, 58). The word 
signifies given or dedicated persons. They 
were first a portion of conquered Gibeonites ; 
then there was added to them a remnant of the 
Gibeonites, and were given as sacred servants 
or bondmen to the priests (1 Ki. ix. 20-22), and 
were employed as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for the house of the Lord (1 Chr. ix, 
2). They were not the first, however, who 
w^ere set apart as the Lord’s bondmen; for 
Moses had previously mentioned vows by 
which men devoted themselves or others— that 
is, children or servants — to God, to minister in 
the sanctuary. The number of these sacred 
serfs was greatly increased in later times by 
David and others. Their condition appears to 
have been easy. It was not till alter the 
captivity that they were called Nethinims 
(Nell. iii. 26 ; vii. 46, 60, 73 ; x. 28 ; xi. 3, 21). 

The Nethinims were caried into captivity 
with the tribe of Judah, and great numbers 
were placed not far from the Caspian Sea, 
whence Ezra brought 220 of them into Judea 
(Ezra viii. 17-20). We find in Jewish history 
a feast called Xylojihoria {ivood-can*ying), a 
kind of solemnity in which the whole nation 
did joyfully the work of the Nethinims. 

NETOPHAH (Ezra ii. 22)— a village prob- 
ably in the vicinity of Bethlehem. A place 
called Beit-Netif lies 13 miles south-west of 
Jerusalem. 

NETTLES (Prov. xxiv. 31)— a well-known 
wild plant, the leaves of which are armed with 
stings ; and when the leaves are pressed by the 
hand^ the stings produce a swelling with a sharp 
burning pain. The leaf when wet or dead does 
not possess this iiower. The presence of nettles 
betokens a waste and neglected soil ; hence the 
figure in the passage above cited, and in Isa. 
xxxiv, 13; Hos. ix. 6. The word rendered 
nettles in Job xxx. 7, and Zeph. ii. 9, is sup- 
posed to refer to different species of nettles, or 
to some larger shrub of similar properties, else 
it could not afford shelter. 

NEW MOON. (See Feasts, Month, 
Moon.) 

NEW TESTAMENT. (See Scriptures.) 

NEZIB (Josh. XV. 43)-— a town in the low 
country of Judah, now Beit-Nusib, a few miles 
from Beit-Jibrin. 

NIBHAZ (2 Ki. xvii. 31)— an idol-^od of the 
Avites. The signification of the original word 
is 6 arker. Hence a connection is traced between 
this idol and the Anuhis of the Egyptians, 
representing a dog’s head and a man’s body. 
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NICODEMUS (John lii. 1) — a mlet and 
a Pharisee, whose conversation with the 
Messiah, as recorded in this chapter, reveals 
one of the grand doctrines of the Christian 
system — viz., “ regeneration by the Spirit 
of God.” The simple but pointed instruc- 
tion he received on this occasion seems 
to have been made effectnal upon the heart 
and conscience of Nicodenms. as wo find him 
afterwards evincing on more than one occasion 
his attachment to the Kedeemer ; yet there 
seems to have been a want of decision about 
his character (John vii. 45-5.3; xix. 30). 

NICOLAITAN.S, or NICOLAITANES 
(Rev. ii. C, 15)— an ancient sect whose deeds 
are expressly and strongly reprobated. Some 
have supposed that the name is sym])olical— 
Nicolaus corresponding to Balaam in literal 
signification, and that it denotes all teachers 
like Balaam ; seducing to idolatry and im- 
purity. (See Nicola^s.) ' 

NICOLAS— victor (Acts vi. .5)— one 
of the deacons of the church at Jerusalem in 
the days of the apostles. He was a native of 
Antioch, converted to Judaism, and thence 
to Christianity. It is supposed by senne that 
he was the founder of the sect of Nicolaitaus, 
but without sufficient warrant. (See Nicol- 
AITANS.) 

NICOPOLIS— of victory (Tit. hi. Bli- 
the place where lhaul determined to winter— is 
supposed by some to be a town uiiou the river 
Nessus, which divided Thrace from Macedonia. 
(See the subscription to the Epistle.) Another 
town of the same name was in Epirus, oiijiosite 
Actium, to which some have thought, with 
more probability, the apostle refers in the 
above passage. 

NIGHT-HAWK (Dent. xiv. !.>)— a 
species of bird, unclean by the Levitical law 
(Lev. xi. 16), but not the bird known to us by 
this name. Probably the night-o wl is intended, 
which is described as of the size of the common 
owl, and lodges in the large buildings or ruins 
of Eg^pt or Syria, and sometimes even in the 
dwelling-houses. It is extremely voracious. 

NILE. (See Egypt.) 

NIMRIM (Isa. XV. C) — a stream in the 
north part of Moab, near to the village of 
“Beth-nimrah” (Nimi. xxxii. .36), the ruins of 
which now bear the name of Nimrm. But 
the identification is still uncertain. 

Nimrim, waters of (Isa. xv. (5)— a brook in 
the land of Moab. A p]ac;e of a similar name 
is found at the south-eastern angle of the Dead 
Sea. 

NIMROD — rebel (Con. x. 8) — the son of 
Cush, and^ specially distinguished from his 
other sons in the record of Genesis. The name 
may have been a title given to him by the 
nations whom he oppressed. The inferior 
creation were not alone the objects of his chase. 
The Hebrews regard him as the leader of those 
who attempted to build the tower of Babel ; 
and the Orientals make him the author of 
idola^. He was iiriiicipally concerned in 
building botii Babylon and Nineveh. (See 
Assyria.) The expression, a “mighty hunter 
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(or a * hunting giant’) before the Lord,” means 
that he was remarkably skilful and powerful 
in hunting wild beasts. ^ ‘ ‘Before the Lord ’’‘is a 
figurative phrase, signifying “very powerful.” 
“ The land of Nimrod” (Mic. v. 6) is the same 
with Babylon. Some identify Nimrod with the 
Orion of Grecian mythology. (See Nineveh.) 

NINEVEH — the great Assyrian capital. 
The name means apparently the city of mnns, 
the Assyrian Hercules; and in the Assyrian 
mythology Ninus was the son of Nimrod. 
Nor is this derivation really opposed to the 
statement of Gen. x. 11: “Out of that land 
(of Bhinar) went he (Nimrod) to Assyria and 
builded Nineveh.” This translation is better 
than that of our common version: “Out of 
that land went forth Asshur and builded 
Nineveh.” For the discourse in the context 
is of Nimrod, whereas Asshur is not mentioned 
till r. 22; and the introduction of his name 
here woxdd perplex the genealogies. The 
country < J Shinar also is opx)osed to the coun- 
try of Asshur or Assyria; and Assyria seems 
to be called the land of Nimrod in Mic, v. 6. 
According to modern research, a Cushite 
dominion was early established in Lower 
Babylon; and Nimrud (Calah), called after 
its founder, seems to be the name of the oldest 
Assyrian capital. (See Babylon.) Under the 
article Assyria we have given an outline of 
the country, and its history, religion, customs, 
and language. 

Nineveh had perished so utterly, and at so 
early an epoch, that the allusions of classical 
writers to it are to a city long since extinct, and 
the very site of which had become matter of 
mere con j ecture. Herod otus describes the Tigris 
as the river on which Nineveh had stood; but 
of the city itself he knew nothing. Xenophon 
with the famous 10,000 encamped among the 
ruins ; but, failing to recognize them, he calls 
them “a great deserted inclosure.” Lucian 
asserts that none knew in his time where tlie 
city had stood. Strabo writes vaguely that 
Nineveh uas situated in the heart of Assyria, 
or Atuiia, as he syiells it. Alexander won his 
victory over the Persians in the neighbourhood; 
but none of his historians make reference to 
the long-buried capital. Still, amidst this 
general igiKiraiice, the true site was always 
suspecteil, as the Nebbi-yunus or tomb of the 
projihet donah traditionally testifies. A fort 
in the vicinity was called Ninaivi, and the 
ruins have always been considered as having 
some connection with it. This inix^ression was 
entertained by Abulfeda, Benjamin of Tudela, 
and Tavernier the traveller. Rich, Chesiiey, 
and Ainsworth first turned siiecial attention 
to the remarkable mounds, and Euroxiean 
enterprise soon ]iroceeded to their examination. 
In 1842 Botta began to excavate, and three 
years afterwards Layard commenced his inter- 
esting and successful explorations. The re- 
mains which were discovered by these ex- 
cavators filled the world with astonishment, — 
a city, an emxiire, had risen from the silent 
slumber of ages, its kings could be numlxired 
and its tongue mastered: while its history. 
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manners, costume,^ and dwellings formed an 
unexpected revelation, wondrous in its variety 
and fulness. 

The ancient historians dwell upon the im- 
mense size of the city. Diodorus says that it 
was a <juadrangle 150 stadia in length and 90 
stadia m breadth, 
and therefore 480 
stadia in circum- 
ference. By such 
a calculation, its 
longer sides were 
about^ 36 miles 
and its shorter 
24, having an in- 
closed area of 60 
square miles, or 
about ten times 
the size of Lon- 
don. According 
to the same au- 
tliority its walls 
were 100 feet 
high, and so 
broad that three 
chariots could be 
driven abreast on 
them; Avhile there 
sprang out of 
them 1,500 towers, 
each 200 feet in 
height. The re- 
searches of Lay- 
ard have been re- 
garded by himself 
and many others 
as confirming this 
descrii)tion, so far as size is concerned. Their 
theory is, that if the mounds of Nimrud, Ko- 
yunjik, Khorsabad, and Karamles be taken as 
the corners of a parallelogram, the space will 
roughly correspond to the measurement of 
Diodorus. Again, Nineveh is said in the book of 
Jonah to be “an exceeding great city of three 
days’ j oumey. ” If a day’s j oumey be reckoned 
at 20 miles, this very general language will also 
indicate an approximation to the description of 
the Greek historian. The population of Nine- 
veh can only be guessed at, as it is hard to say 
what is meant by the “more than six score 
thousand persons that cannot discern between 
their right liand and their left hand.” If by 
the phrase is meant children under five years 
of age, there would not be in it, according to 
the common proportion, much more than a 
population of 500,000. But the words may 
comprise the entire poj)ulation, and depict 
them as wholly ignorant in comparison with 
the ancient people who had so long enjoyed 
the Divine oracles. Such a supposition does 
not, however, appear so likely; and the words 
referred to most probably contrast one portion 
of the people with another, though, if the 
reference be to children, it is impossible to teU 
at what age or period of life the line is drawn. 

But there are strong objections against the 
theory that Nineveh inclosed this jmxligious 
area; for these four places — Nhorsahad. Ko- 
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yunjik, Nimrud, and Karamles — have each its 
distinct name, as if thw had been separate and 
unconnected cities. Tlien Khorsabad, so far 
from identifying itself or its monuments with 
Nineveh, declares that it was built near Nine- 
veh, Next, Calah or Nimrud is also distin- 
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guished from Nineveh in Gen. x. 12; and on 
the monumental records it is regarded for a 
considerable period as the capital. That the 
four towns existed apart as fortified jdaces is 
also evident from the fact that they are joined 
together by no continuous wall or ditch ; nay, 
as Rawlinson says, they are as carefully forti- 
fied on what would be the inside of the city a.s 
they are in the other directions — another proof 
that they were distinct towms, each vith its 
own line or circuit of ramparts and toweis. 
Nor do these four towns form anything like 
such a distinct quadrangle as the language of 
Diodorus implies. According to Rawlinson, 
Nineveh is represented by Koyiinjik and 
Nebbi-yunus. On this theory, the city on its 
side next the river would be more than 2^ 
miles long, the northern wall being 7,000 foi t 
in length; the southern wall corresponds, and 
the eastern wall, divided, indeed, by the 
Khosr-sti, is fully longer than the western one. 
Tlie circumference would be less than 8 miles, 
and the area would include 18,000 acres, capable 
of containing 175,000 inhabitants, giving 50 
square yards to each individual. If, then, the 
numerous parks, gardens, vineyards, corn- 
fields, wliich lay within the walls of those old 
cities or fortified districts,^ be taken into ac- 
count, we have “ an exceeding great city” even 
for those times. Such a measurement falls, 
indeed, greatly short of the magnificent dimeu- 
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sions ascribed to Nineveh by the old historians, 
none of whom had ever seen the Assyrian 
capital. The language of Scripture is vague : 
the phrase, “three days’ journey,” may not 
describe its area or its utmost diagonal length, 
but may only mean that it took Jonah three 
days to deliver his message. In a word, it is 
almost impossible to resolve these difficulties. 
Probably the mounds of Koyunjik may mark 
the place originally called Nineveh; but as 
the city grew, other palaces and towns were 
added, and those three other cities, with 
separate names and independent sites, may 
have formed a royal groux^ which, in the days 
of Jonah, went by the general name of 
Nineveh. 

Nineveh had long been rixjening for ruin. 
A picture of its power and i)rosx^erity is given 
in Kzek. xxxi., and its doom is predicted by 
Nahum. It was a “bloody city its “violence 
was provoking to God it was “full of lies and 
robbery its ferocity to cax^tives is pourtrayed 
on its own monuments ; and the Hebrew pro- 
phets dwell upon its haughtiness and fierceness 
(Isa. X. 7, 8). 

About 625 B.c. Nineveh fell under a com- 
bined attack of Modes and Babylonians. The 
Hebrew predictions of its destruction were 
wondrously verified. Its river, lon^ its defence, 
was to hasten its overthrow, as Nahum had 
said. “With an overrunning flood he will make 
an utter end of the place thereof, and darkness 
shall pursue his enemies; ” “ The gates of the 
rivers shall be ox^ened, and the palace shall be 
dissolved” (Nah. i. 8; ii. 6). So we are in- 
formed that the Tigris burst its barriers, and, 
according to Diodorus, washed away the wall 
for 20 stadia, opening an easy and unex- 
pected way for the invaders. According to 
the same prophet, fire was to be a devouring 
agent — “the fire shall devour tliy bars ;” and all 
the ruins bear in their charred remains marks 
of terrible conflagration? It was during a 
period of debauch, according to the Greek his- 
torian, that the final and successful assault 
was made; and so Nahum had predicted that 
it should take place (ch. i. 10) : “While they be 
folden together as thorns, and while they are 
drunken as drunkards.” The suddenness of 
the overthrow, and the inundation which laid 
the city open and created a universal panic, 
are also foretold (Nah. ii. 10). The easiness 
of capture under such circumstances is also 
distinctly sketched (Nah. iii. 12). The cap- 
tured city was for all time to become a heap 
of ruins ; and many eye-witnesses have testi- 
fied to the truth of the oracle of Zeph. ii. 13-15, 
How those awful words have been verified, 
modem travellers and excavators bear abun- 
dant witness. After its overthrow, it was not, 
like many conquered capitals, to be rebuilt, for 
Jehovah had said that he would “make an 
utter end of the place thereof;” ‘.‘affliction 
shall not rise up the second time;” “I will 
make thy grave, for thou art vile ;” “there is 
no healing of thy bruise.” About the time of 
Nero a colony was founded among the ruins, 
but no attempt was ever made to restore or 
472 
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re-people the city. Nineveh is the city of 
Ninus ; but Ninus is only a myth, as well as 
his wife, Semiramis. Her history is a tissue of 
romantic legends, propagated by uncritical 
historians. Works of wonder, such as battles 
of uncommon enterprise, and the erection of 
great cities and colossal monuments, were 
ascribed to her. The only Semiramis on the 
monument is the wife of Iva-lush IV., who was 
perhaps a Babylonian princess, and a sharer in 
the actual government — her name as a queen 
being, contrary to custom, found on the national 
records. The story of the so-called last king, 
Sardanapulus, as told by the Greek historians, 
is q ite baseless, and need not be repeated. 

In "eference to the kings of Nineveh, we 
comm ce the list at the point where we left 
off in > > article Assyria. It may be men- 
tioned tiiat Nineveh conquered Babylon. To 
secure the government, the conqueror xiatron- 
ized an Assyrian dynasty, and attempted to 
govern by means of it, though it axiiiarently 
X^ossessed and exercised a sj^ecics of independent 
Xiower. The first king of this line was a 
Nebuchadnezzar, who fought with the Assyrian 
king Asshur-ris-ilim, but was defeated. His 
son, Tiglath-pileser, invaded Babylonia which 
was under Merodach-iddin-akhi, and seized 
the capital. As between England and Scot- 
land of old, war continued for many years 
between Assyria and Babylon with varying 
success. Naoonassar at length made himself 
independent, and Merodach-Baladan estab- 
lished his power in the year in which Sargon 
ascended the throne of Nineveh. It was this 
Babylonian king that sent an embassy with 
presents to Hezekiaii, either, according to 
Kings, to congratulate him on his recovery, 
or, according to Chronicles, “to inquire of tne 
wonder that was done in the land,” — the 
action of the shadow on the sun-dial of Ahaz ; 
the real purx^ose, all the while, being that 
mentioned by Josephus, to draw the Hebrew 
monarch into a close military alliance, as a 
protection against the overwhelming power 
of Assyria. The jealous Assyrian sovereign 
at once attacked Merodach-baladan, and drove 
him into exile, after a reign of twelve years. 
But he had recovered his throne and hadf held 
it for a few months, when Sennacherib, in his 
first year, finally dex)osed him. Bellino’s 
cylinder has on it a record of this campaign. 

In 2 Ki. XV. 19 we read that “Pul, the king 
of Assyria, came against the land of Israel, and 
that Menahem gave Pul 1,000 talents of silver 
that his hand might be with him to confirm 
the kingdom in his hand ; the result of this 
bribe being that “the king of Assyria turned 
back, and stayed not there in the land.” This 
is the first dn ect mention of any Assyiian king 
in Scripture. But Pul cannot, from his name, 
be identified with any Assyrian monarch. 
The name Vul-lush, supposed for a time to 
resemble it, is found to he a wrong reading. 
Polyhistor and Berosus place him on the list 
of Assyrian sovereigns ; but the Assyrian canon 
ignores him: probably, therefore, he was a 
usurper, a warrior who held sway in the 
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western territories of the empire, or perhaps a 
Babylonian conqueror who for a time, ana in 
a period of Assyrian anarchy, had snatched 
for himself the royal prerogative. Moreover, 
about the time when he 
reigned there is a chasm in 
the Assyrian annals for 
more than forty years, in- 
dicating a ijeriod of distur- 
bance and revolution; and 
the next king, Tiglath- 
pileser II., does not make 
mention of his father, so 
that he may not have been 
of royal or lemtimate des- 
cent. Indeed, Polyhistor 
says that he was originally 
a vine-dresser in the royal 
gardens, and rose to the 
throne oy a series of b(dd 
and romantic adventures. 

According to the monu- 
ments, he had at an early 
period x^aced Menaheni, 
king of Israel, under tribute; 
and he appears again in 
the reign of Pekah (2 Ki. 

XV. 20), “ In the days of 
Pekah king of Israel came Tiglath-inleser, king 
of Assyria, and took Ijon, and Abel-beth- 
maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, 
and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of Naph- 
tali, and carried them cai^tive to Assyria.” 
The cause was this : Ahaz ax^i^lied to him for 
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asrjlstance against a confederacy formed against 
liim by Rezin and Pekah, anti sent him gifts, 
with the i^orainious submission, “I am thy 
servant and thy son.” Tiglath-pileser at once 
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laid siege to Damascus, and ravaged Israel ; 
Megiddo and Dor appearing among the con- 
quered cities, as inscribed on a mutilated 
record in the British Museum. The Shal- 


manezer mentioned in 2 Ki. xvii. 3, 4 must 
have been the fourth of that name. He took 
Samaria after a siege of two years, and carried 
away the ten tribes into eax^tivity. King 
Sargon, however, as a])X)ears from tne monu- 
mental records, claims tlie eax^ture of Samaria 
as a work of the first year of his reign ; so that 
X)robably Shalmanezer had died in the interval, 
or been dethroned before the conquest of Israel 
had been concluded. Indeed, the name is said 
to signify “king in fact,” implying that he 
was a usurper, and gloried in his success. He 
lienetrated as far as Ashdod and Egypt (Isa. 
XX. 1, 2), and even to Ojqirus, “ in the midst of 
the seas.” His sou and successor, Sennacherib, 
occux>ies a very x)rominent x>lace in Scripture. 
His monumental name, Tsin-akhi-irib, or Sin- 
akhi-erba, means “moon adds brothers;” so 
that he does not seem to have been the eldest 
son. Indeed, Berosus says that his elder 
brother was viceroy of Babylon prior to his 
father Sargtm’s death. According to his o\vn 
records, the conquests of his earlier years were 
immense. Ho warred on Phoenicia, pushed 
into Philistia, and defeated an KgyMian army 
under Sabacus. About this time Padi, king 
of Ekron, had been expelled by his revoltevl 
subjects, and the royal exile and vassal of 
Assyria had been given into the custody of 
Hezekiah. The king- of derusalem, by par- 
tieix^ation in this revolt, offended Sennacherib, 
who at once “came iq) against all the fenced 
cities of Judah and took them.” Hezekiah, 
under great alarm, said, “I have offended; 
return from me : that which thou puttest on 
me will I bear.” Ho therefore paid the exor- 
bitant tribute demanded of him — “three hun- 
dred talents of silver and thirty talents of gold ; 
all the silver that was in the house of the Eord 
and in the king’s house.” Nay, to obtain the 
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sum lie stripped off the precious metals from 
the doors and columns of the temple (2 Ki. 
xviii. 13, 16), Sennacherib’s own monumental 
accoimt, as read by Rawlinson, Hincks, Oppert, 
and Fox Talbot — ^who, amidst some smaller 
differences, a^ee in the main— is as follows : — 
“Because^ Hezekiah, king of Judah, would 
not submit to my yoke, I came up against 
him, and by force of anns and by the might of 
my power I took forty-six of his strong fenced 
cities; and of the smaller towns which were 
scattered about I took and plundered a count- 
less number. And from those places I cap- 
tured and carried off as spoil 200,150 peoide, 
old and young, male and female ; together 
with the horses and mares, asses and camels, 
oxen and sheep, a countless multitude. And 
Hezekiah himself I shut up in Jerusalem, his 
capital city, like a bird in a cage, building 
towers round the city to hem him in, and raising 
banks of earth so as to prevent escape. . . . 
Then upon this Hezekiah there fell the fear of 
the power of my arms ; and he sent out to me 
the chiefs and the elders of Jerusalem with 
30 talents of gold and 800 talents of silver, amt 
diverse treasures — a rich and immense booty. 
All these things were brought to me at 
Nineveh, the seat of my government, Hezekiah 
having sent them by way of tribute, and as 
a token of his submission to my i)ower.” 
Between the two accounts there is a dis- 
crepancy of 300 talents in the amount of silver, 
Scripture probably giving only the amount of 
the bribe demanded in actual money, but the 
Ass^man tablet proudly taking account of the 
whole indemnity — the metal found, not only 
in the treasury, out in the house of the Lord. 
As to the precise period of the invasion, there 
are some chronological difficulties not easily 
resolved. A very few years afterwards, Seu- 
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nacherib descended again on Palestine with a 
^eat army. This second invasion, as distinct 
from the one referred to, has been sometimes 
denied ; but all probabilities are in its favour. 
A siege of Jerusalem, though such a bribe had 
just been paid, is not very likely ; nor would the 
account tally with the terrible disaster which 
474 
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on this occasion befel the Assyrian host. The 
biblical record, indeed, places both expeditions 
together, but severs them by the emphatic 
words, “after this” (2 Chr. xxxii. 9). The 
rovocation given to Sennacherib seems to 
ave been that Hezekiah had been bargaining 
with Egypt for help, and had refused the 
customary tribute (com]). Isa. xxx. 4 ; xxxi. 1, 
3; xxxvi. 6). To prevent the junction of the 
Egy^itian and Hebrew armies, Sennacherib 
marched at once on Libnah and Lachish ; and 
gathering that Hezekiah was under no second 
panic, he detached a portion of his troops, 
under Tartan, Uabsaris, and Pabshakeh, to 
invest Jerusalem. Pabshakeh’s scornful de- 
fiance had no effect, for Isaiah had given new 
courage to the king. The Assyrian officers, 
without making any formal attempt to take 
the capital, returned to their sovereign, who 
was “ warring against Libnah.” His great 
anxiety was to reduce Judea before Tirhakah 
should come to its assistance ; and he next sent 
a letter to Hezekiah full of outrageous inso- 
lence. But the desjiatch was the occasion of a 
famous oracle, assuring Divine protection to 
the capital, and threatening a sudden and 
ignominious overthrow tt) the royal boaster. 
It would seem that Sennacherib, after taking 
Ubnali, marched on Pelusium to meet the 
Egyptian forces; and as the two armies lay 
face to faci‘, and on the night of the day of 
Isaiah’s oracle, the Assyi-ian legions suddenly 
perished. The angel of the Lord smote them 
during the night. The Egyptians commemo- 
rated this appalling extermination of their foes 
by the erection of a stone statue of 8ethos, 
their })riest-king and commander, in the temple 
of Vulcan, with a mouse in his hand, and the 
following inscription: — Look on me, and 
learn to reverence the gods.” According to 
the e\])lariati()n of Herodotus, an im- 
mense multitude of mice had eaten the 
bowstrings of the Assyrian soldiers ; so 
that the animal, as the agent of deliver- 
ance, shared in the commemoration. 
The true explanation of the symbol ia 
different : the mouse was a hieroglyph, 
signifying silent ami complete destruc- 
tion ; and the Egyptian ])icturc is thus 
so far in keeping vitli the Hebrew 
record. Sennacherib, on this fatal 
overthrow, returned to Nineveh, but 
afterwards made fresh ex]ieditions, 
penetrated as far as flilicia and founded 
Tarsus, and was at length assassinated 
by two of his sons in tlie temple of 
Nisroch. These parricides, having 
killed also their eldest brother, fled into 
Armenia ; and another brother, Esar- 
haddo’i, ascended the vacant throne. 
According to the book of Tobit, Sen 
nacherib was murdered flfty-fivo days after 
his return from Syria ; but the unsupported 
Staten) ent is j)lainly meant to connect his 
violent death as a Divine judgment with his 
wicked invasion of the Jewish territory. Sen- 
nacherib, who reigned twenty-four years, was 
the greatest and proudest of the Assyrian 
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king« (tsa. X. 8-14). He calls himself *'the 
great king,” “ first of kings,” “ favourite of the 

g reat gods.” Not only was he a warrior, but 
e was also an extensive builder. He erected 
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the great palace at Koyunjik, of which so 
many monuments are now in the British 
Museum ; and he built another at Nebbi-yunus. 
Esarhaddon, after fighting with his brother 



Addramelech, was also renowned in war 
through nine campaigns, in one of which he 
invaded Egypt, and conquered an Egyptian 
army under a king named Tirhakah, and 


entered the capital in triumph — that capital 
very probably Thebes. Manasseh also became 
his captive, and is recorded as a contributor to 
palace erected at Nebbi-yunus. The 


Hebrew sovereign was carried to Babylon (2 
Chr. xxxiii. 11), and not to Nineveh ; but 
Esarhaddon was also monarch of Babylon by 
conquest, and built a palace there. His father 
had also defeated the Chal- 
dean ki n g, N ebo-sum-iskun, 
son of iVlerodach-Baladan ; 
and Babylon received Mes- 
esimordachus as viceroy. 
Esarhaddon, after the ex- 
ample of Sargon, also in- 
troiluced under one of his 
magnati!S, “the great and 
noble Asnappa,” a great 
variety of foreign colonists 
into the territory of the ten. 
ti ibes. His palaces at Calah 
lia\’o been only partially 
ex])lored; and, indeed, the 
grand structure seems never 
to have been finished, but 
seems to have been de- 
stroyed in some extraor- 
dinary conflagration. His 
])alace at Nineveh boasts 
of liaving its supply of 
materials from twenty-two 
kings, but its ruins have not 
been thoroughly searched. 
The next king, Asshur-bani- 
pal, was not as famous and 
warlike as any of his pre- 
decessors ; and the last king 
was Asshur-izzir-pal, by no 
means the effeminate fop 
that since the days of Ctesias goes by the 
name of Sardana])alus. In this reign an array 
of Medes and Babylonians attacked Nineveli, 
and it fell about B.c. 025. 
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The characteristic temple-palaces were built 
on mounds, carefully formed of bricks, such as 



are found at Khorsabad and Koyunjik. At 
three different sites such royal sub-structures 
476 


have been discovered. Consequently’, if de- 
struction came upon the edifice, ram, sand 
dust, and vegetation soon render 
it a mass of lonely ruin, not unlike 
the ballast hills along the banks 
of the Tyne. The walls, which 
were built of bricks, and from 5 
to 15 feet in thickness, were 
panelled with slabs of coarse 
alabaster or ^’psum, great abun- 
dance of which was found in the 
neighbourhood. On the back of 
each of the slabs was engj’aved 
an inscription, recording the titles 
and genealogy of the king under 
whom the work was constructed. 
The slabs being fixed upon the 
walls by artificial means, such as 
iron and copper cramps and plugs, 
their surface was then sculptured 
and inscribed. The entrances to 
the chambers were guarded by 
symbolical monsters — bulls and 
lions, with eagles’ pinions and 
human heads, from 10 to 16 feet 
in height — while small images of 
the gods were dwosited under 
the threshold. The roof was 
composed of beams supported by 
the walls, twigs and branches 
being laid across them, and then 
]^lastered with clay. Timber is 
scarce in Assyria; and as there 
were no great trees fit for extended 
roofing, the rooms are all very 
narrow— the most famous hall at 
Nimrud being nearly IGO feet long 
and only 35 in breadth. The 
ceilinc^s were beautifully painted, 
and often inlaid with ivory. The 
mode of lighting these palaces has 
baffled the ingenuity of inquirers. 
No traces of windows are to be 
found, and the conjecture is that 
light came in through the roof — 
a conjecture, as Layard remarks, 
confirmed by the fact that a small 
drain leads from every chamber, 
as if water needed to be carried 
off. What discomfort in the midst 
of such splendour—no contrivance 
to atlinit light and exclude the 
shower ! The same practice pre- 
vailed in Egypt. The founder of 
Khorsabad says in the inscriptions 
found on its slabs, “ I have built 
this . . . after the manner of 
Egypt.” The plates of M. Flan- 
din, and of Layard in his larger 
work, give us a pretty correct idea 
of the general appearance and 
splendour of these Assyrian edi- 
fices. They were remarkable for 
their ample size, their emblematic 
ornaments, their vivid historical 
pictures, their lofty roofs, and 
their gilded columns and ceilings. 

The records of Nineveh have been strangely 
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preserved, and they are of ^eat variety. The 
roy^ throne and statue, shields, seals, swords, 
cylinders, crowns, bowls in ivory, metal, and 
wood, ^ mother-of-pearl, and glass, have been 
found in the excavations. The great events of 
each king’s reign have been sculptured on 
obelisks, and especially on marble slabs set up 
in various rooms of the royal edifices. Several 
of those bas-reliefs have been exhumed and 
carefully examined— the cuneiform ^vriting has 
been deciphered, and the result has been a 
wonderful confirmation of the inspired annals 
contained in the Hebrew Scriptures. Our 
amazement is e(iual to our gratification, when 
we find a veritable history parallel to that of 
ancient Israel, and see the actual Assyrian 
account of events recorded in Kings and 
Chronicles. Not only do we find mention 
made of Jehu, Menahem, and Hazael, and 
many towns of Judea anti Syria, but we dis- 
cover Sennacherib’s own account of his invasion 
of Palestine, and of the amount of tribute 
which king Hezekiah was forced to pay him 
(2 Ki. xviii. 14). Nay, there has been found a 
picture of the taking of Lachish by Senna- 
cherib, while his general was desTJatched to 
Jerusalem (2 Ki, xviii. 14). In snort, these 
mural representations furnish an accurate and 
graphic comment on the language of the 
prophet Ezekiel. That the seer saw the ima- 
ery described by him can scarce admit of a 
oubt, for he was a captive on the banks of 
the Chebar at no great distance from the 
capital. The “vermilion,” or red colour, pre- 
vails in all their decorations— it is the favour- 
ite hue. “ Captains and rulers clothed most 
gorgeously” — tney are all dressed in the richest 
and grandest style of Oriental magnificence. 
“Horsemen riding upon horses” — these eques- 
trian figures are often exhibited — the horses are 
of high spirit, noble form, and bold attitudes, 
and are decked with showy trappings ; while 
the men that ride them are in aspect, courage, 
and demeanour “ as iJrinces to look to.” 
“ Girded w’ith girdles upon their loins” — every 
figure has its belt or sash, so necessary for one 
wearing such loose and roomy vestments. 
“Exceeding in dyed attire upon their heatls” 
—the figures have hair arranged in immense 
curls. Many of the scenes are those of war, 
in which are shown “captains and rulers.” 
The various modes and stratagems in a siege, 
crossing a river, manceuvring with chariots, 
chasing the enemy, and leading home chained 
caiitives, are frequently represented. The mis- 
erable prisoners were imjialed by their “bitter 
and hasty” conquerors, and occasionally are 
seen to be dragged along by a rope fasteiied to 
rings inserted in the nose and lip. Thus God 
threatened Samaria, that her Assyrian con- 
ueror would “ take her away with hooks.” 
'he pride of the A 8 S 3 rrian warriors equals that 
of the Egyptian conquerors. Battles are fre- 
quently portrayed on those sculptures and 
numerous objects of worship. The composite 
animal figures, such as winged human-headed 
bulls, &c., are frequent ornaments of portico 
and palace, and arc the same in kind as the 


Egyptian sphinxes and Hebrew cherubim. 
(See Cherubim.) The lion was a frequent 
ornament on furniture and jewels, and smaller 
forms of the same animal were used as weights 
(Nah. ii. 11, 12). 

Further research is still throwing light on 
these antiquarian stories. (See Assyria.) 

NISAN. (See Month.) 

NISROCH (2 Ki. xix. 37) — the name of 
the idol in whose temple Sennacherib was 
assassinated by his two sons. According to 
some the word means “ the great eagle.” But 
this meaning is uncertain ; and no god of the 
name has been found on the Assyrian monu- 
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ments, nor had any god so named a temple in 
Nineveh in wliich the monarch could be slain. 
But the original may have come to the He- 
brews in a clianged or corrupted form ; for the 
Septuagint spells it variously, as Asarach or 
Masarach ; and it may, after all, be the great 
god Asshur. The accompanying figure is 
taken by Layard to be that of Nisroch. 

NITRE (Jer. ii. 22)— an earthly alkaline 
salt, resembling and used like soap, which 
separates from the bottom of the lake Natron 
in Egypt, and rising to the top is condensed 
by the heat of the sun into a dry and hard 
substance, similar to the Smyrna soap, and is 
the soda of common earth. It is found in 
many other parts of the East. Vinegar has u<i 






topper EL'ypt, extending itself on both sides Amwon of iVo, or the seat or dwelling' of the 
Ke Kile (Nah. iii. 8). Instead of multitude god Ammon. It was probably applied to two 
BVo, in Jer. xlvl 25, it should be rendered or three places. A distinction is sometimes 
* made between the No spoken of 

in Nah. iii. 8, 10 and the No men- 



tioned by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
The city was 140 stadia in circum- 
ference. Its remaining ruins still 
describe a circuit of 27 miles. The 
sjdendour and power of this city, 
which could furnish 20,000 armed 
chariots from its vicinity, are to 
be estimated from the extent of 
the Egyptian concjuests, adding 
continually to the riches of the 
metropolis, the magnificence of 
the edifices which adorned it, the 
luxuriousness of the individuals 
who inhabited it, the spoil taken 
thence by the I'ersians, and the 
gold and silver collected after tlie 
burning of the city. The ])rin- * 
cipal part of the city lay on the 
east bank; on the west was the 
Memnonia and the Necrojxdis. 
The most ancient remains extant 
at Thebes are the great temple at 
Kamak. “the largest and most 
splendid ruin of which, perhaps, 
either ancient or modem times 
can boast.” The grand hall mea- 
sures 170 feet by 329, supjjoiled 
by a central avenue of twelve 
1 \as8y columns, 66 feet high (with- 
out the pedestal and abacus), .md 
12 in diameter; besides 122 ot Ks^ 
cjigantic dimensions, 41 b et 9 
inches in height, and 27 f ^ U 6 
inches in circumference. 'The 
total length of the temple is 1 . 1 SO 
feet. The earliest monarch u ho^e 
name exists on the monuineiits 
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o! Thebes is Osirtasin I., the contemporary of 
Joseph. Sculptures of the earlier Pharaohs 
have disappeared. In hieroglyphics Thebes is 
written Ap, Ape, or with the feminine article, 
T^p^, the head, Thebes being the capital of 
the country. The date of the origin of Thebes 
is lost in remote anticpiity. The destruction 
of it, as before remarlved, to which Nahum 
refers, was probably effected by Tartan, (Tsa. 
XX.) It was again captured by Cambyses, 
n.C. 525. It was finally destroyed by Ptolemy 
Lathyms, b.c. 81. Its site is now occupied by 
several villages. 

Thebes is descrilH'd as situated among the 
rivers, — “the waters round about her whose 
rampart was the sea.” The description is ])oth 
vivid and true, for the Nile, numerous canals, 
and an immense lake, surrounded this ancient 
Egyjitian city. Its ruins are in a style of 
unrivalled magnificence. (See AMMf)N.) 

NOAH—ros*/; (den. vi. 8) - or, as the dreeks 
write it, NOE (Matt. xxiv. 37) — the ninth in 
descent from vVdam, is described as a just man, 
perfect (or upright) in his generations, and i 
walking with dod (den. vi. 0). The father of 
Noah seems to have given him his ex])ressive 
name under the conviction that he was the jiro- 
mised Messiah, and in the fulness of his joy he 
exclaimed — 

“This same shall soothe us 
In our work and toil of our hands, 

In eonse(|neric(‘ ot tlie gioiind 
AVhich Jcho\ah h.ifli cuisod ” 

— Uen V. 29. 

In the midst of the univtTsal corruiition which 
oversjiread the earth, Noah found grace in the 
eyes of tlie Lord, and was not only warned of the 
approach of the general deluge, but instructed 
in the means of saving himself and his family, 
and a sufficient number of the animal creation 
to preserve the several tribes. (See Auk.) J>e- 
lievingthe Divine declaration, he])repared the 
ark, and diligently warned the world of the 
a]iproaching judgment, but without effect. 
The huge slop w'as, after the labour of a centiir3% 

1 constructed— a century of warning to an infat- 
uated world, dod at length intimated to Noah 
jthe immediate approach of the threatened de- 
Uge ; and in the six hundredth year of liis life 
he entered into the ark, “and his sons, and his 
wife, and his sons’ wives with him.” It rained 
forty days and forty nights — “the fountains of 
the great dee]) were broken up, and the window’s 
of heav en were o] lencd. ” All men perislied, and 
all creatures, save those for wliose safety Noah 
had made |)rovision, according to tlie Divine 
command (den. vii. 21-23). For 150 days did 
the flood ])revail, witli its dark and dev’astating 
waters. TlK're were five months of silent ami 
terrible desolation. The water rose so high that 
no art or enterprise could elude its oncoming 
power: the highest pinnacles were submerged 
15 cubits beneath the billows. The ark, 
with its motley tenants, floated securely. The 
waters in due time began to lessen, and in the 
seventh month (the flood had commenced in 
the second) the ark pounded on the moun- 
tama of Armenia, what a dreary prospect 
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over a wide waste of murderous waters must 
have presented itself to any one who looked 
out from the deck of the stranded vessel ! The 
surges gradually decreased, until in the tenth 
month the tops of the mountains became visible. 
Forty days mter this, Noah sent forth a raven, 
but it returned not. Then he released a dove, 
but it soon came back ; the face of the earth 
was yet covered by the retiring waters. The 
l)ird was sent out again to explore, and she 
returned with an olive leaf plucked off in her 
mouth. The dove was dismissed a third time ; 
but finding the soil arid and productive, she 
remained at liberty. Noah, so taught, opened 
his vessel and gave li])erty to all its inmates. 
“And it came to jiass in the six hundredth and 
first year, in the tiist month, the first day of 
the month, tlie waters were dried up from off 
the earth ; and Noah removed the covering of 
the ark, and looked, and behold the face of the 
ground was dry. And in the-second month, on 
the seventh and twentieth day of the month, 
was the earth dried” (Gen. viii. 13,14). The 
1 family descended from the mount and betqok 
themselves to necessary occupations, while the 
bow in the cloud was given as a xiledge that no 
second deluge should again cover the earth. 
(See Arab AT. ) The first action of this new pro- 
genitor of tlie human race was to offer a 
sacrifice to God, whieli was acceptable in 
his sight ; for lie immediately entered into 
a covenant with him, that such a judgment 
should not again visit the earth, nor should the 
regular suecH*>sioii of the seasons be again in- 
terru])tcd while the earth remains. As a 
token of the covenant thus made, God pointed 
to the rainbow. He also put the irrational 
creation in subjection to Noah, as he had 
originally done to Adam, and enacted some 
general laws for his government. 

Noah became a linsbandman, and partaking 
too freely of the fruit of the vine, exposed him- 
self to shame. When in this state he was 
treated indecorously by one of his s(Uis, who 
on that account was the subject of severe 
judgments ; while his brothers, for an oi)j)osito 
course of conduct, received peculiar blessings. 
Noah lived 350 years after the flood ; but the 
place of his residence is matter of vain con- 
jecture. Noah, under a great variety of names, 
is found in Eastt rn mythology — fictions vv'hich, 
nevertheless, are all corroborative of the ancient 
Scriptural narrativ e. 

It is evident, that vvliatev’cr secondary 
causes w’ere ein})loyed in ])rodueing the flood, 
the operation of these at the re([iiisite period, 
and for an avovv’ed ] impose, was miraculous. 
The deluge was the jud^^nient of an angry God 
against ini] nous men. And it effected its 
mission. There seems no good reason for 
believing that the ])opnlation of the world was 
very large so soon after its creation ; the lon- 
gevity of men does not ajipear to have added 
proportionately to their numbers. Wherever 
men existed, thither there reached the flood. 
It had no commission to travel farther. The 
limits of its vengeance were the homes and 
i haunts of the human family. 
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Was the flood then universal, and did it 1 
surround the globe? Various opinions have ] 
been ^ven on this point, though the majority 
of critics and judges are now decidedly in j 
favour of a limited inundation. The language 
of the narrative does not necessarily imply 
that it was universal, except that it over- 
whelmed^ all flesh. In a great variety of 
geographical statements in Scripture, the word 
ALL has only a limited signification. Consult 
and compare such passages as the following j — 
“And there were clwelling at Jerusalem Jews, 
devout men, out of every nation under heaven” 
(Acts ii. 5), where the nations actually meant 
are specified, and were but a few of the nu- 
merous countries of the world. “This day 
will I begin to put the dread of thee, and tlie 
fear of thee, upon the nations that are under 
the whole heaven” (Deut. ii. 25). Here, 
though the language be universal, the countries 
referred to are only those on the borders of 
Canaan. “And all the earth sought to 
Solomon, to hear his wisdom, which Cod had 
put in his heart ” (1 Ki. x. 24). The greater 

ortion of the world in Solomon’s davs never 

card of his fame, but all the eartn in his 
vicinity was filled with the rumours of his 
intelligence and splendour. In Col. i. 23 
Paul speaks of the Cospel as having been 
preached to every creature under heaven, ~ 
words which no one can understand in their 
most literal significance. In all these citations, 
and in many others, which are very numerous in 
Scripture, universal tenns are emxjloyed to 
represent a limited locality. 

It was customa^ years ago to refer to the 
flood many geological phenomena which prove 
themselves to belong to the waters of an earlier 
epoch. The shells and animal remains con- 
nected with the tertiary strata are of a far 
older age than the Noachic deluge. It is to be 
questioned, too, if an inundation so brief as the 
flood could leave behind it any lasting trace of 
its existence. Professor Jameson of Edin- 
burgh says, “That great event has left no 
trace of its existence on the surface or in the 
interior of the earth .” — Notes on Cuvier's 
Theory of the Earth, p. 457. The late Ilev. Dr. 
Fleming, of the New College, Edinburgli, in 
connection with the Free Clmrch of Scotland, 
has largely vindicated the same opinion: — “I 
entertain the same opinion as Linnaeus on this 
subject; nor do I feel, though a clergyman, 
the slightest reason to conceal my sentiments, 
though they are opposed to the notions which 
a false philosophy has generated in the public 
mind. I have formed my notions of the 
Noachian deluge, not from Ovid, but from the 
Bible. There the simjjle narrative of IVIoses 
permits me to believe, that the waters rose 
upon the earth by de^ees; that means were 
employed by the Author of the calamity to 
preserve pairs of the land animals ; that the flood 
exhibited no violent impetuosity, displacing 
neither the soil nor the vegetable tribes which 
it supported, nor rendering the ground unfit 
for tne cultivation of the vine. With this 
conviction in my mind, I am not prepared to 
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witness in nature any remaining marks of the 
catastrophe; and I find my respect for the 
authority of reyelation heightened, when I see, 
on the present surface, no memorials of the 
event.” — Jameson's Philosophical Journal, p. 
214. 

Professor Hitchcock of Massachusetts says, 
too, “That a transient deluge, like that 
described in the Scriptures, could have pro- 
duced, and brought into its ])resent situation, 
all the diluvium which is now spread over the 
surface of tliis continent, will not (it seems to 
me) be admitted for a moment by any im- 
partial observer. It has obviously been the 
result of differtmt agencies and of different 
epochs ; theresult of causes sometimes operating 
feebly and slowly, and at other times violently 
and powerfully.” 

Buckland was also compelled, by the force 
of evidence, to give uj) the o])inion he once 
held, an opinion shared in by Baron Cuvier, 
as to the enduring effects of diluvial waters. 
— Bridgewater Treatise, i. p., 94. 

If the ijhenomena usually referred to the 
deluge were correctly ascribed to it, we must 
expect to find human bones among them; 
but ill no cave or spot are they to be found. 
There are other arguments against the univer- 
sality of the deluge, which we have not space 
to enumerate. For example, it may be ques- 
tioned if the ark was large enough to contain 
representatives of every si)ecies. But if the 
theory of a limited flood be correct, only such 
animals as the waters would have destroyed 
were jireserved by Noah. The command to 
the patriarch is given in universal terms ; but 
not more so than those which are employed in 
the record of Peter’s vision, — “Wherein were 
all manner of four-footed beasts of the earth, 
and wild beasts, and creeping things, and fowls 
of the air” (Acts x. 12). In the latter case, a 
real universality was impossible. Other proofs, 
taken from the undisturbed cones of extinct 
volcanoes, and the long ages of trees, are not so 
clear of doubt. It is not easy to prove that 
such volcanoes as that of Auvergne have not 
burned since the period of the deluge. Nor do 
we know precisely the habits and character of 
those exogenous trees, which are often referred 
to as indicating by their fibres an age, 
stretching beyond the epoch of Noah. Thei 
method of calculation may jDrove fallacious, 
and such trees may have been able to live for 
months under water. 

It is true that we dare not limit the power 
of Clod, yet we are always to be guided by 
what is called the economy of miracles. No 
superfluous displays of })ower proceed from the 
Almighty The narrative of Genesis seems to 
imi»ly that natural causes, miraculously sum- 
moned into action, ijroduced the deluge.- It 
rained, and the waters of the ocean were 
thrown out of their beds. Now, all the water 
on the globe would not cover it round and 
round more than to the depth of 7 inches. 
Dr. Pye Smith remarks, — “It we suppose the 
mass of waters to have been such as would 
cover all the land pf the globe, we present to 
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ourselves an increase of the ^uatorial diameter 
by some 11 or 12 miles. Two new elements 
would hence accrue to the actions of gravity 
upon our planet. The absolute weight would 
be greatly increased, and the causes of the 
nutation of the axis would be varied. I am 
not competent to the calculation of the changes 
in the motions of the earth which would be 
thus produced, and which would propagate 
their effects through the whole solar system, 
and indeed to the entire extent of the material 
creation; but they would certainly be very 
great. To save the i^hysical system from 
derangements, probably ruinous to the well- 
being of innumerable sentient natures, would 
require a series of stupendous and immensely 
multiplied miracles. 

“Again, pursuing the supposition, the ark 
would not remain stationary; it ‘went upon 
the face of the waters.’ Its form was adapted 
to secure slowness of motion ; so that it should 
float as little a distance as possible from the 
place of human habitation. But, by the action 
of the sun upon the atmosphere, currents would 
be produced, by which the ark would be borne 
away in a southerly and then a western direction. 
To Dring it back into such a situation as would 
correspond to its grounding in Armenia, or 
any part of Asia, it must first circumnavigate 
the globe. But this was impossible in the 
time, even if it had ijossessed the rate of going 
of a good sailing vessel. It mi^ht, perhaps, 
advance as far as the middle of North Africa, 
or the more westerly part ; and there it would 
ground at the end of the 300 days.” — Bye 
Smith’s Geology y pp. 154, 155. 

Many of the most eminent divines of all ages 
have been of opinion that the flood was not 
universal. It is true that almost all nations 
have some record or tradition of a deluge ; yet 
this universal belief does not, as has sometimes 
been argued, prove a universal deluge. All 
modem nations have sprung from Noah, and 
inhabited their present countries long after the 
period of their progenitor, and so have carried 
with them from the scenes of the deluge^ their 
^ traditionary belief in its existence. Their tra- 
Iditions, too, have all reference to Noah, xmder 
' various names. 

It is needless to speculate on the causes 
which God empWed, or how they were put 
into operation. God works as it pleases him. 
The apostle Peter compares the water of 
baptism to that of the flood (1 Pet. iii. 21). 
A different destiny now awaits the globe ; it is 
at the end to be wrapt in flames — another and 
opposite agent shall seize it at God’s time and 
by his command. 

NOB — decrease (1 Sam. xxii. 19— was a city 
of the priests, in the territory of Benjamin, 
and witnin sight of Jerusalem on the north. 
To this place Ilavid fled from the fury of Saul, 
and obtained from Ahimelech, the high priest, 
some of the shew-bread to satisfy his hun^r, 
and also Goliath’s sword for his defence. For 
this act Saul caused the city and all that was 
in it to be destroyed. (See Ahimelech. ) 

NOD, LAND OP (Gon. iv. 16)— probably 
2i 
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designates no particular place. It might b« 
literally rendered (with reference to the doom 
of Cain) land of wanderingy eastward of Eden. 

NOPH (Isa. xix. 13; Jer. ii. 16 ; Ezek. xxx. 
13, 16) — the ancient MemphiSy in middle 
Egypt, on the Nile, 15 miles south of old Cairo. 
It was the residence of the earlier kings of 
Egypt, and is said to have been about 20 miles 
in circumference. It was the capital of that 
Egypt which was known to the patriarchs. In 
the seventh century it fell into ^e hands of the 
Saracens, and the predicted judgments of God, 
on account of its idolatry and general corrup- 
tion, gradually effaced every trace of its ancient 
magnificence. In the time of Strabo there 
were many splendid remains, among which he 
describes a temple of Vulcan, of great ma^i- 
ficence; another of Venus; and a third of 
Osiris, where the Aiiis or sacred ox was 
worshipped. He also mentions a large circus ; 
but he remarks that many of the palaces were 
in ruins, and describes an immense colossus 
which lay jirostrate in the front of the city ; 
and among a number of siihinxes, some were 
buried in sand up to the middle of the body, 
while of others only the heads were visible 
above the sand. Some monuments were to 
be seen 600 years after the time of Strabo’s 
visit, when the Saracens had possession of the 
country ; but at iiresent there is scarcely a 
vestige of its former grandeur to be found. 
This has led some to conjecture that its site 
was overflown by the Nile ; but it is much more 
probable that it has been covered by the con- 
tinual encroachments of the sands, which we 
see were advancing in the time of Strabo ; and 
it cannot be doubted but that a large portion 
of ancient Egyjit has already been completely 
buried by the sands from the wilderness. In 
the neighbourhood of this old city are the 
pyramids of Ghizeh, three of them, according 
to Manetho (built by the first three monarcha 
of the fourth dynasty), and the famous sphinx. 
The arts rose in Memphis to high perfection. 
Several excavations have of recent years been 
made in the vicinity. 

NOKTH (Jer. vi. 1). North and south in 
the Scriptures are used relatively to the situa- 
tion of countries in regard to Judea. Thus. 
Syria is north, Egypt south, Babylon ana 
Assyria lay to the nortn-east ; but the Assyrian 
army always invaded Palestine from the north. 
Media was still farther to the north (Jer. iii. 12 ; 
Dan. xi. 13, 14). 

NOSE, NOSTRIL. The distension of the 
nostril by an^er seems to have given rise to 
such a figurative use of the term as is found in 
Ps. xviii. 8, — “ There went a smoke out of 
his nostrils” (Job. iv. 9). Jewels were worn 
in the nose by Eastern ladies (Isa. iii. 21), 
The left nostril was bored, and the ring 
depended from it. This ring was of gold, and 
ornamented with pearls (see also Ezek. xvi. 
12; Prov. xi. 22). Lane speaks of the nose- 
ring as being yet commonly worn among Bie 
middle and lower classes of women in Egypt. 
Roberts also speaks of the practice as existmg 
generally in India. 
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NUMBER. David’s Numeration op the 
People, (2 Sam. xxiv.) In this portion of 
Scripture it is said that David numbered the 
\^ple and incurred the severe and awful 
displeasure of God. The sin of David could 
not be in the mere enumeration of his subjects, 
for a census had already been taken by the 
command of God himself. Moses had t\yice 
carried the Divine command into execution. 
Neither could it consist simply in the spirit of 
pride or vanity which might dictate such a 
course. There was sometning more daring 
and definite in David’s purpose. The proba- 
bility is, that he wished to form a standing 
army, to lay the foundation of a military con- 
scription, by which his forces could be easily 
and continuously augmented. Such a notion 
is stren^hened by some features of the in- 
spired narrative. It was J oab, the comm ander- 
in-chief, that David employed to take the 
census. In the report which the numerators 
gave to the king, they make special mention 
of the fighting men, of the number of “valiant 
men that drew the sword.” It would apiJear 
that in some part of the country an armed 
force accompanied the census-takers, for we 
read of them that, “ passing over Jordan, they 
pitched in Aroer.” A standing army was 
mconsistent with the liberties of the country, 
and quite opposed to the idea of the theocracy, 
which taught prince and people ever to look 
to Jehovah as God of Hosts ; or if David 
meditated aOTessive war, and more extension 
of territory, nis malignant purpose was equally 
foreim to his office as God’s lieutenant in 
Isra^ 

Numbers, uses of, in Scripture. Num- 
bers were peculiar symbols in ancient times, 
and are so used in Scripture. In a former 
period, the Pythagoreans even went so far as 
to specify the particular character and sex of 
numbers. Thus, 1 was male, as being the 
parent of all ; 2 was female, as in conjunction 
with 1, the two great properties of numbers. 
unity and multiplicity, were produced ; but o 
was the first perfect number, because 3 multi- 
plied by 3 was more than 3 added to 3, which 
18 not the case with two ; for 2x2 = 4, and 
2 + 2 = 4. Thus, unity or trinity both began 
the numeration series, according to the light 
in which they were viewed. The number 7 is 
a peculiarly sacred number. It is the number 
that makes the circle or the type of perfection. 
Ten is another sacred number, sanctified in 
the human form by the ten fingers and toes, 
which are said by some anatomists to be 
discernible in all the large animal^ and even 
to be traced in the hoof of a horse — nve in each 
hoof. Hence the Beast, or Therion of Revela- 
tion — i.c., the great political power of the 
world, of which the Roman empire was the 
largest representative — is said, in the highly 
poetical language of prophecy, to have ten 
horns. It has also seven heads. 

The number 8 is curiously joined with 7. 
Musicians all understand how, for the seven 
notes make an octave, or series of eight. 

The number 12 constitutes the chromatic 
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scale of music, as 7 constitutes the diatonic 
scale. The chromatic scale is a scale of semi- 
tones, and there are twelve semitones in an 
octave ; but the thirteenth must be counted with 
the twelve as the end of the monochord ; con- 
sequently 12 and 13 are the same. So we find, 
too, the twelve labours of Hercules, and a 
thirteenth labour ; the twelve tribes of Israel, 
and a thirteenth tribe ; the twelve apostles, 
and a thirteenth apostle ; the twelve calendar 
months, and the thirteen lunar months. 

When 3 is the first male number, 4 becomes 
the first female (odd numbers being male and 
even numbers female) ; and 3 multiplied by 4 
makes 12, the sacred family number. Henco 
God is called the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, three fathers; and the twelve tribes 
descend of four mothers — Leah, Rachel, Bil- 
hah, and Zilpah. 

The number 24 is the enharmonic scale of 
quarter tones; and this also is sanctified in 
Scripture, in the tw'enty-four elders that sur- 
round the throne of God ; and this again 
multiplied by 3 makes 72 — the elders of the 
Jewish sanhedrim, and the Septuagint, or 
translators of the Hebrew Bible into Greek, 
are said to have been selected and appointed 
upon this very principle. The num})er 25 is 
the culminating number of 24, as 8 is of 7, and 
13 is of 12 ; and 25 is the square of 5, which is 
the number of the fingers, or the half of ten. 
There is no little mysticism in such specula- 
tions, which have often delighted curious 
minds. Nevertheless, descending from thes(3 
visionary forms of arithmetic, we find a pe- 
culiar and settled use of many numbers in 
Scripture. For example : — 

Two signifies a few : “A man shall nourish a 
young cow and two sheep ” (Isa. vii. 21) ; 

“ I am gathering two sticks ” (1 Ki. xvii. 
12 )- 

The number three is also found in Scripture 
with peculiar import. In the New Testament 
we have the genealogy of Matthew divided 
into three series of twice seven — i. e., fourteen. 
I’cter’s vision in Acts x. was thrice repeated; 
Peter denied Christ thrice ; Paul besought the 
Lord thrice ; the master of the barren fig-tree v 
came three years seeking fruit (Luke xiii. 7) ; \ 
a woman hid leaven in three measures of meal ' 
(Matt. xiii. 33) ; and so threescore is often em- 
ployed. Such a use of three occurs often in ' 
the Apocalypse, as Stuart has abundantly 
shown. For example, in “ ch. iii. 5, three 
parts in the reward; iii. 7j three Afferent 
actions ascribed to Christ ; lii. 8, three good 
qualities of the Church at Philadelphia ; iii. 
9, the false Jews will be made to do three 
things : iii. 12, three names to be written upon 
him who conquers ; iii. 14, three in the group 
of attributives ascribed to Christ; iii. 7, three 
things which the Church says of itself ; iii. 18, 
three things which the Church must do; 
iv. 4, three predicates of the twenty-four 
eklers ; iv. 5, lightnings, voices, thunders, 
issue from the throne ; iv. 8, three things pre- 
dicated of the four living creatures — 
thrice repeated--three appellations of God— 
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three attributes ascribed to him (making four 

C ups of three in one verse); iv. 9, glory, 
lour, thanksgiving ; iv. 10, tne twenty-four 
elders do three things ; iv. 11 , glory, honour, 
power: v. 3, heaven, earth, underworld; v. 5, 
three designations of Christ ; v. C, in the midst 
of three things ; v. 11, round about three 
things.” — Stuart’s Commmtary on the Apoca- 
If/pse, pp. 134, 144. The same thing occurs in 
almost every chapter. 

Four seems to have been a symbol of fulness. 
Four corners of the earth mean all the earth. 
The “four winds” are all the winds. Collo- 
cations of four are also found often in the 
Apocalypse. In ch. iv. G ; xix. 4, four living 
creatures uphold the throne of Divine Majesty ; 
v. 9, tribe, tongue, people, nation; v. 13, 
heaven, earth, xmderworld, sea — blessing, 
honour, glory, power; vii. 1, four angels -- 
four comers of the earth — four winds ; vii. 
9, nation, tribe, people, tongue ; viii. 5, 
voices, thunder, lightning, earthquake ; viii. 
7, 9, 10, 12, four trumi^ets alfect earth, 
sea, rivers, and fountains of water, and the 
sky above; x. 11, prophesy before peo]de, 
nations, tongues, kings; xi. 9, as in vii. 
9, above ; xii. 9, four groups of names for 
Satan ; xii. 19, salvation, might, kingdom, 
authority ; xiii. 7, as in vii. 9, above ; xiv. G, 
the same; xiv. 7, heaven, earth, sea, foun- 
tains; xvii. 15, j)eox)le, multitudes, nations, 
tongues. 

Seven is what is usually named the perfect 
number. It had a peculiarly religious meaning. 
Three, as referring to the Trinity, was the 
symbol of Divinity. Four was the symbol of 
the universe. Three and four, each having 
such symbolical meaning, joined together anil 
making seven, is the union of God with his 
creatures, which is the essence of religion. 
Seven is therefore the religious number. It 
occurs so often in Scripture, that examples of 
it need not be specified. Three and a-half as 
the half of seven occurs also m Daniel and the 
Apocaljrpse. (See Seven.) 

Ten. too, has a peculiar use. In Gen. xxxi. 
7, 41, J acob speaks of Laban as having changed 
his wages ten times — a great many times. 
“Ten women” denotes a considerable number 
of women (Lev. xxvi. 26). So it is used with 
similar import in Dan. i. 20 ; Amos vi. 
9, &c. 

Twelve has also its appropriate employment, 
especially in the Apocalypse — twelve gates, 
twelve fruits, twelve thousand chosen, twelve 
times twelve thousand sealed on their fore- 
heads. 

Forty also occurs both as a definite and in- 
definite number, the former having some sacred 
significance. Thus forty days were fulfilled 
for embalming Israel (Cxen. 1. 3) ; and this is 
said to have been the usual custom. Moses 
fasted forty days and forty nights, once and 
again (Exod. xxiv. 18 ; xxxiv. 28 ; Deut. ix. 9, 
18 ; x. 10). Elijah fasted forty days and forty 
nights (1 JKi. xix. 8). Our Saviour fasted forty 
days and forty nignts (Matt. iv. 2 ; Luke iv. 2). 
Connected with this are perhaps Ezekiel’s 
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bearing the iniquity of Judah forty days 
(Ezek. iv. 6); and the judgment for forty 
years denounced on Egypt (Ezek. xxix. 11, 12, 
13). Punishment by stripes was restricted by 
the Mosaic law to forty (Deut. xxv. 3 ; comp. 
2 Cor. xi. 24). The period for the purification 
of the mother of a male-child was forty days 
(Lev. xii. 2, 4). 

It also occurs as a round or indefinite num- 
ber, although it may be difficult to s]3ecify the 
instances. Of the twenty - eight items 
which make up the length of time from the 
birth of Moses to the death of David, ten are 
I)eriods of forty years— viz., the three periods 
in the life of Moses (Acts. vii. 23, 30 ; Exod. vii. 
7 ; Deut. xxxiv. 7), the rest which the Israelites 
enjoyed under Othiiiel (Judg. iii. 11), the rest 
under Deborah and Barak (J udg. v. 31), the 
rest under Gideon (Judg. viii. 28), ^ the oi3- 
pression of the Philistines (Judg. xiii. 1), the 
judging of Eli (1 Sam. iv. 18), the reign of 
Saul (Acts xiii. 21 ), and the reign of David 
(1 Ki. ii. 11). Some of these periods are 
without doubt round numbers. Of a similar 
nature are perhaps the rain of forty days dur- 
ing the delugi‘ (Gen. viii. 4, 12, 17), Noah’s 
waiting forty days (Gen. viii. 6), and the res- 
pite allowed to the Ninevites (Jon. iii. 4). 

Lastly, the number one thousand is often 
used as a detinite for a very indefinite quantity. 

Dent i. It, The Lord God of your fathers make you 
a thousand times so many more as ye arc. 

vii. 9. The lailhful God, which keopoth cove- 
nant to a thousand generations. 

xxxii. oO. How sliould ono chase a thousand. 

1 (-hr. xvi. 15. Tho word which he commanded to 
a thousand generations, 

JoJ) IX. 9. He cannot answer him one of a thousand. 

XXX 111 . 29. Ono among a thousand, to show mito 

man his uprightness. 

Ps. 1, 10. Cattle upon a thousand hills. 

Ixxxiv. 10. A day in thy comts is bolter than a 

thousand. 

xc. 4. A thousand years in thy sight are but aa 

yesterday. 

xci 7. A thousand shall fall at thy side. 

Keel, vi 0. Though ho live a thousand years. 

Isa. vii. 29. W liere there wore a thousand vines at a 
thousand silverings. 

XXX. 17. One thousand shall flee at the rebuke of 

one. 

lx. 22. A little one shall become a thousand. 

Amos V. 3. The city that went out by a thousand 
shall leave an hundred 

2 Pet iii 8. One day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years. 

Eev. XX 2. Bound him a thousand years. 

3. Till the thousand years should be ful- 
filled, 4-7. 

Number of the Beast. “ Here is wisdom. 
Let him that hath understanding count the 
number of tho beast ; for it is the number of a 
man, and his number is six hundred threescore 
and six” (Bev. xiii. 18). Many have been the 
attempts to solve the enigma of this verse. It 
has in it a deep meaning, and for its investi- 
gation and solution “v/isdom” is required. 
Tho difficulty is to get an appropriate name, 
the numerical power of whose letters will 
amount to 6(36. Lateinos is a word which has 
often been supposed to be the symbol intended 
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by J ohn. Tbe power and amount of its letters 
are as follows :~ 


L, 


A 

1 

T, 

800 

K, 


I 


N, 


0, 

S 


200 


GbO 


The words ’ATroo-Tarrj^', Teiratfj EuTropia 
(wealth) have also been alleged, with many 
others it would be uselovss to enumerate. Pro- 
fessor Benary of Berlin has lately proposed 
another, which, to those who adopt certain 
views of the structure, design, and interi)reta- 
tion of the Apocalypse, carries with it a high 
degree of probability. He thinks that Nero is 
the name intended. That name is usually 
written in the Q'almud Neron Cesar. The 
numerical power of the Hebrew letters making 
up these names is 50 + 200 + G + 50, then 100 
+ 60 + 200 = 666. Now it is not a little 
strange that there is a various reading of this 
number. Irenaeus found it, in some copies 
of the Apocal^n^se, 616. The emperor’s name, 
written Nero Cesar, is numerically 616. May 
not the different ways of ijronouncing the 
name account for this very early difference of 
reading? The former is the Hebrew and 
Greek method of pronunciation, the second is 
die Latin. To show the vagaries which have 
been published on this point, it may be added 
that one tries to find Mahomet in ithe mystic 
number, another Bonaparte, and a third has 
the ingenious audacity to jiroiiose Martin 
Luther ! It is evident that the writer of the 
Apocalypse wished to describe a iiersecuting 
power or emperor, and that he durst not do it 
in plain language ; but he adds, for the sake of 
guiding his readers, “it is the number of a 
man.” 

NUMBERS. This is the fourth in order of 
the books of the Old Testament, and derives 
its name from the circumstance that it con- 
tains the numbers and ordering of the Hebrews 
and Levites after the erection and consecration 
of the tabernacle. The contents of this book 
are very multifarious, consisting of history and 
ceremonial institute. The history of Balaam 
contained in it is both curious and instructive ; 
so is the record of Korah’s consiiiracy. A 
j.)eriod of about thirty- eight years is embraced, 
though of the events of the largest xiortion of 
this intervening space we have no record. 
Moses wished to perpetuate the history of two 
great acts— the emancipation of the people, and 
the fulfilment of God’s promise to give Caanan 
to Abraham’s posterity. All events not ne- 
cessarily or immediately bearing on this are 
omitted. We are presented with an account 
of the deliverance from Egypt, and the tribes 
are left at the death of Moses close on the 
, frontier of the x>romiscd land. Much of the 
history will be found under the Article Moses. 
During these thirty-eight years of unrecorded 
time, the curse took effect — the unbelieving 
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generation died in the vdlderness. There was, 
therefore, a decrease in the population, yet not 
so great as might have been anticipated. In 
this book there are accounts of two numerations ; 
one at the commencement of the joumeyings, 
the other when the people were in Moab, and 
about to take possession of the land of their 
inheritance. ^ Half a million had perished in 
the meanwhile ; yet the decrease on the whole 
is not more than 1,000, if we include the census 
of the Levites. The following table will show 
this : — 


IxeuTicn, 

Chap. i. 
...4G,r,00 

Chap. xxvi. 
43,730 

2,770 deer. 

f^inieon, 

...50,:3(K) 

22,200 

37,100 deer. 

(hid 

,...45,(>58 

40 500 

5,150 deer. 

J utlah, ...... 

...74, COO 

70,500 

1,900 incr. 

Issachar,.... 


64,300 

9,900 incr. 

Zobulun, 

,...57,400 

00 500 

3,100 mcr. 

Marmsseli, . . 


52,700 

20,500 incr. 

Ephraim, . . . 

...40,500 

32,500 

8,000 deer. 

Benjamin,.. 

...,35,400 

45,000 

10,200 incr. 

Dan, 

. . . (52 700 

Gt,400 

1,700 incr. 

Asher, 

Kajihtali, . . . 

....41,500 

53,400 

11,900 incr. 

...03,400 

45,400 

8,000 deer. 





Total, 

. ..G03,550 

601,730 

1.820 deer. 

Lovite% 

22,300 

'23,300 

1,000 incr. 


This book is an illustrated narrative of God’s 
love and God’s severity : how he protects his 
people, fulfils his covenant, guides his Church, 
but yet iiunislies the unbelieving, and cuts olf 
the refractory. Its great lesson has been thus 
deduced by tlie ax)ostle, — “So we see that they 
could not enter in because of unbelief” (Heb, 
in. 19).^ “Let us therefore fear, lest, a i)ro- 
mise being left us of entering into his rest, any 
of you should seem to come short of it” (Heb. 
iv. 1). 

NURSE (Gen. xxiv. 59). This domestic 
relation was, and is still, one of the most im- 
portant in Eastern families. In Syria the 
nurse is regarded as a sort of secona parent, 
always accompanying the bride to the hus- 
band’s house, and ever remaining there an 
honoured guest. So it was in ancient Greece. 
And in Ilindostan the nurse i^asses her days 
among the children she has lieli)ed to rear ; and 
■ in mosques and mausoleums are sometimes 
seen the monuments of princely affection 
towards a favourite nurse. The relation on 
the part of the nurse must have corresponded 
in tenderness and affection; and hence the 
force of the figurative expressions, Isa. xlix. 
23 ; 1 Thess. ii. 7. Referring to the passage 
first quoted, Roberts says, — “ How often have 
scenes like this led my mind to the patriarchal 
age ! The daughter is about for the Jirst time 
to leave the paternal roof : the servants are 
all in collusion; each refers to things long 
gone by. each wishes to do something to 
attract the attention of his young mistress. 
One says, ‘ Ah ! do not forget him who nursed 

ou when an infant ;’ another, ‘ How often did 

bring you the beautiful lotus from the dis- 
tant tank ! Did I not always conceal your 
faults?’ 

“The mother comes to take leave. She 
weeps, and tenderly embraces her, saying. 
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•My daughter, I shall see you no more; 
forget not your mother.* The brother enfolds 
his sister in his arms, and promises soon to 
come and see her. The father is absorbed in 
thought, and is only aroused by the sobs of the 
party. He then affectionately embraces his 
daughter, and tells her not to fear. The 
female domestics must each smdl of the poor 
girl, and the men touch her feet. 

“ As Rebekah had her nurse to accompany 
her, so, at this day, the Ay a (the nurse) who 
has from infancy brought up the bride goes 
with her to the new scene. She is her adviser, 
her assistant, and friend ; and to her will she 
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tell all her hopes and all her fears,” — Roberts’ 
Oriental Illustrations^ pp. 28, 29. 

NUTS (Gen. xliii. 11) are generally sup- 
posed to have been what are now known as 
pistachio or pistacia nuts, which were produced 
in great perfection plentifully in Syria, but 
not in Egypt, 'hhis nut is of an oblong shape, 
and, in its green state, of exciuisite taste. 
Wlien dried for exportation they are very 
inferior. The Seventy, in the jiassage referred 
to, render the word “turpentine,” Another 
and distinct Hebrew term rendered “nuts,** 
i)i Gant. vi. 11, is suiiposod to refer to the 
fruit know'n as 'walnuts. 
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OAK (Gen. xxxv. 4, <S). There is a word in 
the Hebrew Bible which is often translated in 
our version oak, but which is the name of a 
tree peculiar to the Eastern v/orld. 'i'his is the 
terebinth or turpentine tree, which abounds in 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and I’alestine. It grows 
to a considerable size, and has a rich and 
luxuriant foliage. From this tree is obtained 
the genuine turpentine of the ancients, and a 
rich and balsamic gum which exudes from the 
trunk. ^ It^ is said to live 1,000 years, and 
when it dies the race is renewed by young 
shoots from the root ; so that the tree may in 
a sense be^ called perpetual. Hence the figura- 
tive allusion in Isa. vi. 13, where the teil or 
linden tree might as well be rendered ‘ ‘ tere- 
binth.” It is called butm by the Arabs. One 
of these vegetable patriarchs is thus described 
by Robinson : — “ Tlie largest w'e saw anywhere 
in Palestine spread its houghs far and wdde 
like a noble oak. This species is, without 
doubt, the terebinth of the Old Testament; 
and under the shade of such a tree Abraham 
mi^ht well have pitched his tent at Mamre. 
It IS not an evergreen, as is often represented ; 
but its small, feathered, lancet-shaped leaves 
fall in the autumn, and are renewed in the 
sjmng. The flowers are small, and followed 
by small oval berries, hanging in clusters from 
2 to 5 inches long, resembling much the clusters 
of the vine when the grapes are just set."* — 
Robinson’s Resmrc/ics, hi., p. 15. 

For these reasons it was an important land- 
mark, and served to fix the topography of the 
lands, as we find oaks very often named for 
the purpose of designating the locality of great 
events (Josh. xxiv. 2G; Judg. vi. 11; 2 Sam. 
xviii. 9; 1 Ki. xiii. 14; 1 Chr. x. 12). 

The word translated plains in several x^as- 
eages (Gen. xii. G ; xiii. 18 ; xiv. 13 ; xviii. 1 ; 
Dent. xi. 30 ; Judg. ix. 6) signifies xdaces noted 
for clusters or groves of the terebinth or oak. 
But it ai^pears that the oak is sometimes 
referred to in the Old Testament. In Gen. 
xxxv. 8; Josh. xix. 32, the word Alton occurs, 
which perhaps is rightly rendered oak. The 
oak characteristic of Britain is not found in 
Syria, but other species of the oak grow there. 
Alah was the terebinth tree, while Allan is the 
oak« Bashan has its oaks at the present day. 


Oaks, “ noble jnickly oaks,” arc mentioned by 
Lord Lindsay as growing on the Kishon and 
around mount Tabor. Robinson mentions a 
majestic oak near Hebron. The strength of 
the oak is alluded to by the prophet (Amos ii. 
9) ; and the district of Bashan is often men- 
tioned as peculiarly favourable to the growth 
of this tree (Isa. ii. 3 ; Zech. xi. 2). It is iflain 
that the trees of Scripture called by the name 
oak in our version are not thoroughly identified. 

The \vood of the oak was used for idols (Isa, 
xliv. 14). 

OATH (Heb. vi. IG). To take an oath is 
solemnly to call on God to witness or take 
notice of what we affirm. It invokes the 
vengeance, or renounces the favour of God, 
if what is asserted is false, and if what is 
I3romi.sed is not xicrformed. It has been 
matter of doubt among some Christians 
whether the xiractice of taking an oath on any 
occasion is not a violation of the express 
command of our Baviour (Matt. v. 34). Even 
those who allow the x^ractice require that it 
never be taken but in matters of imxiortance, 
nor sworn by the name of any but the true 
God, as it is an act of solemn worship (Dent, 
vi. 13; Josh, xxiii. 7; Jer. v. 7; Matt. v. 34, 
35; Jas. v. 12); nor irreverently, without 
godly fear and awe of the ^Most High ; and he 
is represented as a \vicked man who is not 
deexdy imx3ressed •with an oath (Eccl. ix. 2); 
nor rashly, without caution (Gen. xxiv. 2-8; 
Lev. V. 4 ; Matt. xiv. 7) ; nor falsely nor 
deceitfully affirming what is false, or without 
a sincere intention to perform (Lev. vi. 3; 
xix. 12; Jer. xiii. 5). But every oath ought 
to be sworn in truth and wdtJi judgment, 
having respect to the nature of an oath, and 
of the thing sworn ; and with fear of God, by 
whom we swear ; and only in things that are 
good, and for a good end ( J er. iv. 2 ; 1 Cor. x. 
31; Heb. vi. 17). Oaths may be sinful, even 
when x)rescribed by the law of the land : they 
may contain things in themselves unlawful, 
which no human laws can render consistent 
with right; or they may be enjoined without 
necessity, and iimltix)lied beyond reason j or 
administered in a manner so manifestly irre- 
verent, that they are rather an insult to 
Jehovah than a solemn act of worship. The 
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very nature and terms of an oath show that 
atheists, who profess to believe that there is 
no God, and persons who do not believe in a 
future state of reward and i)unishraent, cannot 
consistently take one. In their mouths an 
oath can be only vain mockery. 

God himself is represented as confirming 
his promise by oath, which is a mere figurative 
aUusiftn to what is practised among men (Heb, 
vi. 13, 16 17). 

The forms of swearing are various. 
Anciently the lifting up of one of the hands 
towards heaven (Ps. cxliv. 8 ; Rev. x. 5), and 
putting the hand under the thigh (Gen. xxiv. 
2), were used. (See Right Hand, Swear.) 

OBAHIATI — servant of Jehovah. There 
are no less than twelve i)ersons of this name 
mentioned in Scripture, three at least of 
whom are persons of note. 

1. (2 Chr. xvii. 7) ( )ne of the nobles whom 
Jehoshaphat sent to teach in the cities of J udah. 

2. (2 Chr. xxxiv. 12) One of the Levites 
who presided at the re-consecration of the 
temple in the days of Josiah. 

3. (1 Ki. xviii. 3) A godly man, and prin- 
cipal officer in the household of Ahab, by whose 
interposition 100 proi^hets were preserved 
from the murderous i:)ersecution of Jezebel, 
and supplied with food. 

Some have supposed that this was no other 
than the prophet of the same name ; but there 
is better reason to suppose that Obadiah the 
prophet lived at the same period with J eremiah 
and Ezekiel. 

Obadiah, prophecy op, is the thirty-first 
in the order of the books of the Old Testament. 
Nothing is known of the author of these 
ancient oracles, of which we possess only a 
small fragment. They seem to have been 
composed during the captivity. The oracle is 
called a vision. It relates to the judgments 
impending over Edom, and to the restoration 
and prosperity of the Jews. Some ijortions of 
this profmecy are suwosed to have relation to 
events still future. The similarity of a portion 
of Obadiah’s prophecy and that of Jeremiah 
is striking (comp. der. xlix. 7-10, 14-16 ; Obad. 
1-9). The style is pure and vigorous, and 
abounds with interrogations of great i)oint and 
vehemence. 

OBED-EDOM — serving Edom (1 Chr. xvi. 
38) — a Levite who lived in David’s time, and 
at whose house the ark was deposited, after 
the dreadful death of Uzzah (2 Sam. vi. 6-10). 
The blessing which came on the house of 
Obed-edom for the ark’s sake encouraged 
David to remove it to Jerusalem (2 »Sam. vi. 
10-12). Obed-edom and his sons were apjiointed 
keepers of the doors of the tabernacle (1 Chr. xvi. 
38), and of the sacred vessels (2 Chr. xxv. 24). 
OBLATIONS. (See Offering. ) 

ODED — raising (2 Chr. xv. 8)— a prophet 
by whose instruction Asa, king of J udah, was 
induced to ^ut away idols out of his kingdom 
and possessions, and to renew the worship of 
the true God (2 Chr. xv. 1-8). Oded was at 
Samaria; and when the Israelites returned 
from the war against Judah, with their king 
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Pekah, and brought 200,000 captives, he went 
to meet them, and remonstrated so effectually 
with them that the principal men in Samaria 
took care of them, gave them clothes, food, 
and other assistance, with asses to ride upon, 
because the greater part of them were ex- 
hausted, and unable to walk. Thus they 
conducted them to their brethren in Jericho. 
Some suppose that two different persons of 
the same name are referred to in these two 
transactions, the one recorded in 2 Chr. xv. 
1-9, and the other in 2 Chr. xxviii. 9. 

OFFENCE (Rom. ix. 33). This term in 
the sacred writings often means that which 
causes or is likely to cause us to sin. Thus in 
Matt. v. 27, the right eye which would allure 
to sin is said to offend ; and in Matt, xviii. 7, 
causes of sin, suffering, and woe are called 
offences ; so in Matt. xvi. 23. In the same 
sense our Saviour is called, in the above 
passage from Romans, “a rock of offence,’* 
whereby we understand that to the Jews he 
was offensive in all the circumstances of his 
birth and history. They stumbled at his 
word, and were disobedient. A reference to 
Lev. xix. 14 ; Isa. viii. 14 ; Luke ii. 34 ; 
Rom. ix. 32, 33, will furnish a sufficient 
illustration of the word and its connection. 
The “offence of the cross” (Gal. v. 11) is, that 
the doctrine of Christ, or the cross, is a stum- 
bling-block to carnal men, as it proclaims a 
free salvation, and enforces a holy life. 

OFFEIIING (Gen. iv. 3), OBLATION 
(Lev. ii. 7). An offering, in a religious sense, 
is whatever one offers as a gift by way of 
reverence to a superior (Matt. ii. 11). The 
Jewish sacrifices, and in general all the reli- 
gious sacrifices, are, properly speaking, ob- 
lations. Sometimes they seem to be used 
indiscriminately, as in Lev. iii. 1, “If his 
oblation be a sacrifice of peace-offering,” &c. 
The word sacrifice is occasionally used in a 
sense so general as to embrace whatever is 
devoted in any way to the service of God; 
but, strictly spfiaking, offerings were simple, 
bloodless gifts, as all sorts of tithes, first-fruits 
in their natural state, meal, bread, cakes, ears 
of com, parched grain, &c. To these oil was 
often added, and sometimes they were baked 
with the oil. Proper sacrifices involved the 
destruction of animal life, or the shedding of 
l)lood; and also the entire or partial con- 
sumption of the victim by fire. Birds and 
miadrupeds constituted the sacrifices; hence 
tneir blood was forbidden to be drunk, but 
not that of fishes, which were not allowed to 
be brought to the altar. Probably all clean 
birds might be offered (Lev. xiv. 4-7), but not 
all clean beasts. The dove was the most 
common offering of birds, and oxen, sheep, 
and goats from among quadrupeds. No wild 
beast could be offered, and in killing and 
eating them all idea of sacrifice was to be avoid- 
ed (Dent. xii. 15, 22 ; xv. 22), except that the 
blood was to be thrown away (Dent. xv. 23), 
Leaven and honey were excluded from all 
offerings made bv fire (Lev. ii. 11), and salt 
was required in all (Lev. ii, 13), 
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Drink offerings wexQ a kind of accompani- 
ment to the bloody and bloodless offerings. 
They consisted chiefly of wine, part of which 
was poured on the victim, and the residue was 
given to the priests (Num. xv. 5, 7). Among 
the offerings required by the Jewish law were 
the burnt offering (Lev. i. 4), so called because 
the thing offered was entirely consumed; the 
trespass offering (Lev. v. G), in which the guilt 
of the offerer was confessed, and an atonement 
made; the sin offefi'ing (Lev. iv. 3); the meat 
offering (Lev. ii. 1), which was usually a com- 
IK)und of com, flour, oil, and frankincense, 
prepared in various ways, and burnt on the 
altar of burnt-offering ; the peace offering (Ley. 
iii. 1) ; and the consecration offering. The six 
foregoing are the offerings by fire, as expressly 
required (Lev. vii. 37). The drink offering^ 
which always attended the meat offering (Exod. 
xxix. 40) ; the heave offering (Exod. xxix. 27) ; 
and the wave offering (Exod. xxix. 24) : the 
last two are so called from a particular motion 
used in the presentation of them. The ohJa- 
tion of the jirst-fpiits (Lev. ii. 12) was regarded 
as a meat offering, and was presented before 
the harvest was ripe, the fruit being dried or 
parched (Lev. ii. 14). 

The Jews were required, as a general rule, 
to bring all their offerings to an appointed 
place — first the tabernacle, and afterwards the 
temple ; and the manner of i^resenting them is 
deseribed in most minute detail. 

The burnt offering was to be a male without 
blemish of the herd and of the flock, offered 
voluntarily at the door of the tabernacle, the 
hand of the offerer being upon the head of the 
victim (Lev. i. 2-4). The animal was then 
taken to the altar, slain on the north side, 
and the blood sprinkled about the altar (Lev. 
V. 5 : comp. Heb. xii. 24). The east side of 
the altar was appropriated to the ashes, &c. 
(Lev. i. IG). On the south was the ascent to 
the altar, and on the west was the sanctuary. 
The body of the victim was flayed, opened, 
cut in pieces, salted, laid in order on the altar 
of burnt offering, and consumed to ashes (Lev. 

i. 5, 8 : comp. Heb. iv. 12). So of killing and 
offering fowls (Lev. i. 14-17), The end of 
the burnt offering was an atonement for sin 
(Lev. i. 4 : comp. Heb. x. 1-3, 11). This 
offering constituted a morning and evening 
sacrifice, and was often made on other pre- 
scribed occasions. It was the most solemn of 
all the Jewish sacrifices. 

The meat offering consisted of flour pr^ared 
with oil and frankincense (Lev. ii. 1). It was 
to be free from leaven and honey, but was to 
have salt (^Lev. i. 11, 13). With this was 
connected the drink offering, which, as before 
observed, was never used separately, but was 
an appendage of wine to some sacrifice.s. 
Hence the condemnation of their superstitious 
practice of using blood for a drink offering 
(Ps. xvi. 4). 

In this and other sacrificial observances, it 
would appear that generally the offerer was 
to kill the victim, take off the skin, cut up the 
body, and wash the different narts. The 
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nest was to sprinkle the blood, prepare the 

re, and lay the sacrifice upon the altar. The 
Levites, and afterwards the Nethinims, as- 
sisted in these labours. 

The meat offering was presented on pre- 
cribed occasions. It always attended burnt 
offerings and peace offerings, and also the sin 
offering and trespass offering of the leper. A 
handful of the composition was burned by the 
priest upon the altar (Lev. ii. 16), and the 
residue was for his own and his family’s use. 

^ The peace offerings were vows of thanks- 
giving, or a supplication for mercies, and were 
similar in kind and manner of presentation 
with the burnt offering, (Lev. iii.) The peace 
offering is rendered in the Septuagint safetg 
offering. Sometimes it is called “ thank offer- 
ing.” It was a species of feast; only certain 
I)ortions of the victim were consumed on the 
altar, and what was left was immediately em- 
ployed in some festive ceremony, either on 
that or the following day. 

^ The sin offering had peculiar respect to 
sins committed ignorantly, and was modified 
according to the persons presenting it (comp. 
Lev. iv. 3, 13, 22, 27). Part of the blood of 
the victim was lioiired out at the bottom of 
the altar ; a j^art was sijrinkled on the horns 
of the altar of incense ; and a part was carried 
by the priest into the most holy place, (Lev. 
xvi.) 

_ The trespass offcinng, the manner and occa- 
sion of which are described, Lev. v.-vii., seems 
to have differed but slightly from the last. It 
may be remarked, that all the blood of the 
trespass offering appears to have been sprink- 
led around the altar, and that it was offered 
only for individuals, and never (as the sin 
offering) for the congregation. The burnt^ 
sin, and tres 2 )ass offering were of an expiatory 
character, though not exclusively so. 

It is evident that the law recognizes some 
distinction between sin offerings and trespass 
offerings — terms which in English have an 
identity of meaning. Tlie law does not lay 
down any generic princiiJe of difference, but it 
specifies the cases and occasions when the one 
and wdien the other kind of sacrifice should be 
brought. Trespass offerings were brought in 
the following cases : — 

1. When a person did not inform of a crime 
committed by another, he having been privy 
to it. 

2. When a person had touched any unclean 
object, and discovered it too late. 

3. When a x)erson had rashly sworn that ho 
would do a particular thing, but thought of it 
afterwards when too late. 

4. When a person had, through mistake, 
applied to a common purpose anything which 
had been consecrated to a holy use. 

5. When a person had refused to give up 
what had been committed to his trust, or vio- 
lated an engagement, or denied stolen property 
which had come into his hands, or concealed 
and forswore any lost thing which he had 
found. 

6. When any person had, through ignorance, 
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done Bometbing forbidden, and became after- 
wards apprised of it. 

7. When a man had criminal connection with 
a betrothed female slave, who was not redeemed, 
nor had in any other way obtained her freedom 
(Lev. xix. 20-22).^ To this may be added 
the contracting of idolatrous marriages. (See 
Ezra X. 19.) 

8. Besides these, a Nazarlte who had con- 
tracted defilement by touching a dead body 
(Num. vi 9-12), and a leper who had been 
cured (Lev. xiv. 12, 24), were to bring a 
trespass offering. 

Sin offerings were enjoined — 

1. When the high priest had committed an 
offence. 

2. When the whole nation had committed 
an offence through ignorance, and afterwards 
repented. 

3. On the great day of atonement, for the 
high priest and the nation. 

4. When a magistrate committed an offence 
through error (Lev. iv. 22-2G). 

5. When a private iDerson sinned through 
ignorance. 

6. When a woman was purified from a long- 
continued haemorrhage, or, after child-birth, 
had reached the time of purification (Lev, xv. 
25-30 ; xii. 6-8). 

7. Lev. XV. 2, 14, 15. 

8. When a Nazarite had touched a corpse, 
or the time of his vow was completed (Num. 
vi. 10-14). 

9. On the consecration of a priest or Levite 
(Lev. ix. 23 ; Num. viii. 8, 12). 

10. On the purification of a leper (Lev. xiv, 
19-31). 

The consecration offerings were made at the 
time of consecrating the priests (Lev. viii. 22), 
from which circumstance (and not from any- 
thing peculiar in the ceremony) the name is 
derived. (See Sacrifices.) 

These offerings had no merit in themselves; 
they could not ‘‘make him that did the ser- 
vice perfect as pertaining to the conscience.” 
They were types, clear and expressive, and 
pointed to the atonement of the Son of God. 
‘‘Neither by the blood of goats and calves, 
but by his own blood he entered in once into 
the holy place, having obtained eternal re- 
demption for us. For if the blood of bulls and 
of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling 
the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the 
flesh ; how much more shall the blood of Christ, 
who through the eternal Spirit offered himself 
without spot to God, purge your conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God?” 
(Heb. ix. 12-14). 

OG — giant (Deut. iii. 1)— a king of Bashan, 
of gigantic stature (Deut. iii. 11), who opposed 
the passage of the Israelites through his terri- 
tories. Moses, being divinely ^monished of 
his success, attempted to force his way through 
the country, succeeded in capturing the king, 
and ultimately became m\ster of the whole 
eeirntry (Deut. iii. 3-5). His “bed,” referred 
to in Deut. iii. 11, may have been his sarco- 
phagus of basalt. 
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OIL (Bs. xcii. 10). Among Oriental nations 
the practice has prevailed from the earliest 
period of anointing the head with oil, mado 
fragrant with the richest aromatics of the 
East,^ especially on festivals and other ioyous 
occasions. The Greeks and Romans applied oil 
to the whole body, and the modem Orientals 
anoint their beards. Hence the use of oil is 
significant of joy and gladness (Ps. xxiii. 5). 
and the omission of it betokened sorrow (2 Sam. 
xiv. 2; Matt. vi. 17). (See Olive.) 

OIL TREE (Isa. xli. 19) is probably the same 
with the olive tire, or with the wild olive 
(1 Ki. vi. 23) ; but whether the olive, properly 
speaking, is intended in these passages, ad- 
mits of some doubt. 

OINTMENT. (Sea Anoint.) 

OLD TESTAMENT. (See Scripture.) 

OLIVE (Job XV. 33). The soil and climate 
of Syria were very favourable to the produc- 
tion of the olive. The mention of it has 
i:)eculiar prominence in Scripture (Deut. vi. 11 ; 
vii. 13 ; viii. 8 ; xi. 14 ; xxviii. 40 ; 1 Ki. v. 11). 
The olive never grows into a very large tree, 
though some of its stems attain a considerable 
height. Few rise higher than 30 feet. The 
leaves are produced in pairs, and are lance- 
shaped, dark green on the upper surface, and of 
a silvery hue on the under. The wood is hard, 
somewhat like that of the box, and very close 
in the grain. The flower is at first yellow, but 
as it expands it becomes whiter, leaving a 
yellow centre. The fruit is like a plum in 
sh^ie and colour ; being first green, then pale, 
ana when ripe nearly black. Olives are some- 
times plucked in 
an unripe state, 
and put into some 
pickle, or other 
preserving liquid, 
and exported. For 
the most part, 
however, they are 
valuable for the 
oil they produce, 
and whicn is ex- 
pressed from the 
fruit in various 
ways, and consti- 
tutes an important 
article of com- 
merce and luxury Olive Branch. 

(Job xxiv. 11; 

Ezek. xxvii. 17). The fruit is gathered by 
beating (Deut. xxiv. 20) or shakii\^ the tree 
(Isa. xvii. 6). The berries remaining on the 
boughs, and which are called the gleanings, 
were to be left for the poor. A full-sized tree 
in its vigour produces 1,000 pounds of oil. 

The olive is a beautiful and durable tree, 
and the fruit rich and valuable; hence the 
frequent figurative allusions to it, which are 
self-explanatorv. “ The fatness of the tree 
was proverbial (Judg. ix. 8, 9). It was an 
evergreen, and so became a beautiful symbol 
of^ fresh and continued piety, the result of 
Divine blessing ; “ I am luce a green olive tree 
in the house of God” (Ps. Iii 8). The young 
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aproiits grew up in graceful circuit from the 
roots of the older trees, and so the Psalmist 
sings, “ Thy children like olive plants round 
about thy table” (Ps. cxxviii. 3). This green 
and spreading tree was an object of ^eat 
beautj^ and the prophets refer to it thus; 
“ The Lord called thy name, A green oUve tree, 
fair, and of goodly miit” (Jer. xi. 16). “His 
beauty shall be as the olive tree” (Hos. xiv. 6). 
It was one of the sources of wealth, and its 
failure was the cause of famine (Hab. iii. 
17). The olive branch is regarded universally 
an emblem of peace (Gen. viii. 11). 

The flowers of the olive might be blasted, 
and so Job speaks of the wicked “casting off 
his flower as the olive” (Job xv. ;3^3). The 
fruity too. fell sometimes prematurely (Deut. 
xxviii. 40). The boughs of this tree were em- 
ployed in the construction of booths at the 
least of tabernacles, and the cherubim in 
Solomon’s temple were formed of its wood. 

The wild olive (Rom. xi. 17) is smaller, and 
its fruit, if it produces any, far inferior to the 
cultivated. (See Graff.) 

The olives from which oil is to be expressed 
must be gathered by the hands, or softly shaken 
from the trees before they are fully ripe. The 
best oil is that which comes from the fruit 
with very light pressure. This is sometimes 
called in Scripture green oil, not because of its 
colour, for it is pellucid, but because it is from 
unripe fruit. The oil itself was of a gold co- 
lour (Zeeh. iv. 21). It is translated on Exod. 
x\vii^20, “ pure oil olive beaten,” and was used 
for the golden candlestick. For the extraction 
of this first oil panniers or baskets are used, 
which are gently shaken. The second and 
third pressing produce inferior oil. The best 
is obtained from unripe fruit; the worst from 
that which is more than ripe. The oil of Egypt 
is worth little, because the olives are too fat. 
Hence the Hebrews sent gifts of oil to the 
Egyptian king (Hos. xii. 1), as a bribe to induce 
Pharaoh to form an alliance. The inferior 
quality is used in making soap. Put the He- 
brews used oil not merely in lamps, and with 
salads, but in every domestic employment in 
which butter is serviceable, and also in the 
meat-offerings of the temple. It is observed 
by travellers, that the natives of oil countries 
manifest more attachment to this than to any 
other article of food, and find nothing ade- 
quately to supply its jilace. 

A press was also used for the extraction of 
the oil, consisting of two reservoirs, usually 
8 feet square and 4 feet deep, situated one above 
the other. Th c berries, being in the upper one, 
were trodden out with the feet (Mic. vi. 15). 

The sacred oil, for the unction of the priests 
and tabernacle, was very precious, and was 
not to be imitated. It had in it four ingredients 
— myprh, cinnamon, calamus, and cassia, with 
oil olive. 

The berries are also an article of food in all 
countries where the olive abounds. The tree 
grew where there was not much soil, and this 
may account for the expression, “oil out of the 
flinty rock.” 


The Hebrews had a generic term to simify 
oliye fruit, yitzar. It is often indeed rendered 
oil in our version. The translation is too precise, 
though yet so far correct, as oil was the prin- 
cipal product of the olive. The word often 
occurs in the enumeration of the fruits of Pal- 
estine (Num. xviii. 12; Heut. vii. 13; xL 14; 
xii. 17; xiv. 23; xviii. 4, and in many othei 
passages of Scripture). It is associated in such 
l>assages sometimes with corn, with flocks, and 
with the harvest, and often with wine. “ Com, 
wine, and oil,” represent the three great 
blessings of Canaan ; but each of the terms, as 
used in modern language, is too specific a trans- 
lation of the original, for they denote respec- 
tively the ingathering of the field, the vme- 
yard, and the orchard. Other things grew in 
the fields besides com, but it was the principal ; 
other products came from the grape, but wine 
was best known ; other trees besides the olive 
grew in the grove, but it was the chief of them, 
and oil was the cherished manufacture from its 
fatness. Some notion of this nature seems to 
have suggested the terms employed by our 
English translators. In many instapees the 
sense would have been plainer had they used 
English nouns < J a meaning as wide and general 
as the original Hebrew substantives. 

OLIVES, MOUNT OF (Matt. xxvi. 30), or 
OLIVET (2 Sam. xv. 30), or MOUNT OF 
CORRUPTION (2 Ki. xxiii. 13), overlooks 
Jerusalem on the east, so that every street, 
and almost every house, can be distinguishea 
from its summit. It doubtless had its name 
from the abundance of olives which grew upon 
it ; some of which, of remarkable age and size, 
are still standing. 

The mount of Olives is about a mile in length, 
and about 700 feet in height. To a spectator 
on the west it has a gently waving outline, 
and appears to have three summits of nearly 
equal height. The view from the summit is 
OTand, taking in the Head Sea and the hills of 
Moab, while the course of the J ordan can also 
be traced. On the top of the centre one is a 
church, erected over the spot where, they 
inform us, our Saviour ascended into heaven ; 
and in confirmation of the tradition, tradi- 
tionists point to a stone with the impression of 
the left foot, made, as they x>retena, when he 
was about leaving the earth ; that of the right 
foot having been carried away by the TuAs. 
On Ascension-day they come up in m'eat 
crowds, and have service here. In Luke 
xxiv. 50, it is very clearly stated that the 
ascension occurred near Bethany, which is on 
the eastern side of the mountain, more than 
a mile from this. (Compare this passage with 
Acts i. 12, where the ascension is also spoken 
of.) (See Gethsemane.) 

OMEGA. (See Alpha.) 

OMER. (See Measures.) 

OMRI — sheaf (1 Ki. xvi. 16) — an officer in 
the army of Israel. He was engaged in the 
siege of Gibbethon, a Philistine city, when ho 
received intelligence that Zimri, another officer 
of the army, had assassinated the king, and 
had usuriied the throne. The army, by general 
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Acclamation, made Omri kin" ; and, raisinff 
the siege of Gibbethon, they forthwith marched 
to Tirzah, where Zimri resided, and captured 
it. Zimri set fire to the house he occupied, 
and was consumed. The Israelites were then 
divided into two parties; but after a short 
struggle Omri prevailed, and took the throne, 
whim he polluted and disgraced through a reign 
of twelve years. Omri built Samaria, which 
thereafter became the capital of the ten tribes. 

ON (Gen. xli. 45), or AVEN (Ezek. xxx. 17), 
is the same with BETH-SHEMESH— 

^ the sun (Jer, xliii. 13), and was called by the 
Greeks Heliopolis, or city of the sun. These 
names are given to the place because it was 
the principal seat of the Egyptian worship of 
the sun. It was one of the oldest cities in the 
world, and was situated in Egyp^ in the land 
of Goshen, on the east of the Nile, about 20 
miles from Memphis. Eighteen centuries ago, 
this city was in ruins when visited by Strabo. 

According to d osephus, this city was given 
to the family of Jacob, when they first came 
to sojourn in Egypt ; and we know that it was 
a daughter of the priest of the temijle situated 
here who was given in marriage to Josenh. 
Here, also, in the time of Ptolemy Philadel- 
pus, Onias, a Jew, obtained leave to erect a 
temple similar to the one at Jerusalem, which 
was for a long time frequented by the Hellenist 
Jews. There is an apparent reference to it by 
several of the proi^hets. (See passages above 
cited.) 

The priests in Heliopolis were a rich and 
learned corporation, and Pythagoras and Plato 
studied under these sacerdotal instructors. 
Nothing now remains but immense dikes and 
ipounds, full of pieces of marble, ^anite, and 
pottery, some remnants of a sijhinx, and an 
obelisk, still erect, of a single block of red 
granite about 68 leet in height, and covered 
with hieroglyphics. There has been read on 
this obelisk, “Horus the life-giver — the king 
of an obedient people — lord of Upper and 
Lower Egypt.” (See Pillah.) 

ONESIMUS— (Col. iv. 9) — a, ser- 
vant of Philemon, at Colosse, who, having 
been guilty of some delinquency, had fled to 
Rome; and, being converted under the preach- 
ing of Paul, was sent back to Philemon with 
a most affectionate letter, commending the 
penitent, not only to the forgiveness of Phile- 
mon, but to his love and confidence as a fellow- 
disciple. (See Philemon.) 

O^miVnOnVS-profit-hearer (2 Tim. i. 
16 ) — a primitive Christian, resident at Ephe- 
sus, where he ministered very seasonably to 
the relief and comfort of Paul (2 Tim. i. 18). 
When Paul was imprisoned at Home, Onesi- 
phorus came thither, and again afforded timely 
relief to the afflicted apostle; for which he 
expresses his gratitude in the warmest terms 
in the passage above cited. 

ONION (Num, xi. 5) — a well-known garden 
vegetable which grew in great perfection in 
Egypt. The onions of Egypt are described by 
travellers as of large size and exquisite flavour, 
differing (says one) from the onions of our 
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country as much as a batl turnip differs in 
jmlatablencss from a good apple. The onion 
IS often sculptured on the monuments, and it 
shared in the worship of the people. Juvenal 
ridicules this practice in his fifteenth satire, — 

“How Egypt, mad with superstition grown, 

Makes gods of monsters, but too well is known; 
’Tis mortal sin an oniou to devour; 

Each clove of garlick has a sacred power. 
Boligious nation, sure, and bless’d abodes. 

Whore every garden is o’errun with gods I ” 

ONO (Neh. vi. 2) — a city and its suburbs, 
occupying a small section of the plain of 
Sharon. It was about 5 miles from Lod, or 
Lydda (1 Chr. viii. 12), and is called “the 
valley of Charashim,” or “the craftsmen” (1 
Chr. iv. 14 ; Neh. xi. 35). 

ONYCHA (J^lxod. xxx. 34) — an ingredient 
of the sacred incense, which was iirepared 
under Divine direction. It was ])robably an 
odoriferous shell or gum. A species of mussel 
is still found in the Ked Sea, the shell of 
which, when burnt, emits a smell not unlike 
musk. 

ONYX (Exod. xxviii. 20), or BANDED 
AGATE. The word is employed to denote a 
jiroduction having some resemblance in colour 
to the human nail, which is called onyx in 
Greek. The onyx was a precious stone (Exod. 
XXV. 7), or gem (Ezek. xxviii. 13), exhibiting 
two or more colours disposed in parallel bands 
or zones, it was obviously of high value, from 
the uses made of it (Exod. xxviii. 9-12, 20; 
xxxix. (), 13), and from its being named \vith 
other highly valuable substances (Job xxviii. 
16). Perhaps the onyx used in the construc- 
tion of the temple (1 Ohr. xxix. 2) was a 
species of marble resembling the onyx. 

OPHEL (2 Chr. xxvii. 3). At the outlet of 
the valley of Cheesemongers, and between it 
and the Kedron, there was a considerably 
elevated point, called Ophel. It was strongly 
defended by its natural position and by a 
tower, and was separated from mount Zion 
by a wall (2 Chr. xxxiii. 14). Tliis tower 
is perhaps intended in Mic. iv. 8. 

OPHIR. 1. (Gen. x. 29) One of Joktan’s 
sons. 2. (1 Ki. ix. 28) A country of the 
East, celebrated for its production of gold and 
precious stones (1 Ki. x. 11 ; 2 Chr. viii. 18 • 
ix. 10). It is supposed to have been settled 
by the descendants of Joktan (Gen. x. 29). 
Its gold was renowned in the time of Job 
(Job xxii. 24; xxviii. 10). From the time of 
David to the time of Jelioshaphat the He- 
brews traded with it, and Uzziah revived this 
trade when he made himself master of Elath, 
a noted port on the Red 8ea. In Solomon’s 
time the Hebrew fleet took up three years in 
their voyage to Ophir, and brought home 
gold, apes, peacocks, spices, ivory, ebony, and 
almng trees. 

The articles imported from this place, the 
port from which the ships sailed which were 
engaged in the trade, and the time retmired 
for the voyage, all go to prove that Ophir 
could not be anjrwhere in the west of Asia, or 
on the continent of Europe ; and some of these 
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facts are also sufficient to render it eriotrcly 
improbable that it was anywhere on the shores 
of Arabia, or even anywliere on the coast of 
Africa. It seems far more probable that this 

? lace was situated somewhere in the East 
ndies ; but the precise spot, or even district, 
cannot now be ascertained. Not fewer than 
sixteen dijfferent countries have been regarded 
as the site of Ophir. The Septuagint renders 
it and tliis is the name of India in the 

Oolitic dialect. Josephus held the same 
opinion. Ophir, he says, is the Aurea Cher- 
sonesus which now belongs to India. The 
translators of the Vulgate were of like mind. 
It has also been remarked by the writer of the 
Article “ Ophir,” in Kitto’s Cyclopcedia, that 
Malacca is the golden Chersonesus of the 
ancients, and that the natives still call their 
gold mines ophirs. 

OPHNI(Josh. xviii. 24) — a city of Benjamin, 
latterly called Gophna, between Shechem and 
Jerusalem, It is mentioned by profane his- 
torians among the i)laces through which Ves- 
pasian and Titus passed in their march of 
conquest. 

OPHR AH (Judg. vi. 11) or APHRAH (Mic. 
i. 10). There were two cities of this name — 
one in the territory of Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 
23 ; 1 Sam. xiii. 1^, and the other in that of 
Manasseh, where Gideon was born (Judg. vi. 
11: viii. 27; ix. 5). 

ORACLE (2 Sam. xvi. 23). This term is 
sometimes applied to the most holy place, 
whence God declared his will to ancient Israel 
(1 Ki. vi. 5, 19-23 ; viii. 6). It is also applied 
to the temple generally (Ps. xxviii. 2), as well 
as to the sacreci writings, w'hich were intrusted 
to the nation of Israel (Acts vii. 38 ; Rom. iii. 
2). The oracles of the heathen world were 
gross deceptions, so cautiously and ambigu- 
ously worded, that whichever way the event 
fell out, the oracle seemed to be fxilfilled. Eor 
example, one was given thus in Latin : — 

Ibis redibis nunqaam peribis. The meaning 
of this jargon depends on its punctuation. 

IbiSy redibiSf nunquain peribis : Thou shalt 
go, thou shalt return, thou shalt never perish. 
Or it may be thus punctuated : — 

/6w, redibis nunquam, peribis. And then 
the meaning is the very opposite : Thou shalt 

f o, thou shalt never return, thou shalt perish. 

’yrrhus understood it in the first sense, but in 
his^ melancholy experience the juggle was 
verified as to its second signification. The 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi was famous in 
antiquity, but its studied equivoques were often 
severely satirized. 

ORATOR— a public speaker. In Isa. iii. 3, 
it denotes one expert in magical charms. In 
Acts xxiv. 1, it signifies an advocate or barris- 
ter. 

ORDINANCES (Exod. xviii. 20). As used 
by the sacred writers the term generally 
denotes established laws, rules, or appoint- 
ments of God’s government. 

OREB— mvm (Judg. vii. 25) — a prince of 
Midian, whose fate is alluded to, Ps. Ixxxiii. 
H ; Isa. X. 20* 
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ORGAN (Gen. iv. 21). The “organ,” as it 
is called, is tlujught to have been what the 
ancient Greeks called the pipe jf Pan. It 
consisted of seven or more reeds of unequal 
length. These are still used by the shepherds of 
the East, and in skilful hands produce quite 
tolerable music. (See Music.) 

ORION (Jobix. 9)— a constellation seen in 
the southern hemisphere about the middle of 
November; and hence associated with cold 
and frost, figuratively represented as bands 
which no human power can dissolve. It i'? 
mythically associated with Orion the giant 
(Job xxxviii. 31). 

ORNAN. (See Aeaijnah.) 

OSEE (Rom. ix. 25)— the Greek form of 
writing Hosea. 

OSPRAY, OSSIFRAGE (Lev. xi. 13), 
are both reckoned among unclean birds, and 
probably both belonged to the eagle family. 
The black eagle of Egyx)t might have been tne 
“ospray,” and the sea eagle of modern science 
the “ossifrage.” 

The Septuagint, Onkelos, and the Vulgate 
make it the “ vulture.” 

OSTRICH (Job xxxix. 13)— a remarkable 
bird of the hot regions of Africa and Arabia, 
often attaining the height of 7 feet, of which 
the head and neck make 3. It is also 7 feet 
from the head to the end of the tail, when the 
head is stretched horizontally in a line with the 



body. It loves solitary and desolate places; 
and is the bird intended in J ob xxx. 29 ; Isa, 
xiii. 21 ; xxxiv. 13 ; Jer. 1. 39, though called 
the owl ; and its cry is piercing and mournful. 

The plumage of the ostrich is white and 
black. Its weight, which is often 75 or 80 
pounds, and the construction of its body, pre- 
vent its flying. 

The habits of this bird are described with 
accuracy. Job xxxix. 13-18. Its timidity is 
such, that tlie least noise frightens it from the 
nest, which is often made on the ground, and 
in the most exposed places ; and from the same 
cause the young of the ostrich are often sud- 
denly abandoned. Hence she seems to be 
regarded as lacking the usual share of instinct 
or natural affection — “The daughter of my 
people is become cruel, like the ostriches in 
the wilderness” (Lam. iv. 3). A modern 
traveller tells us that tlie Arabs meet some- 
times with whole nests of those eggs, contain- 
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!ng from thirty to fifty in number, 5 inches in 
diameter, and weighing several pounds ; some 
of them are sweet and good, others are addled 
and corrupted ; others, again, have their young 
ones of different growth, according to the 
time, it may presumed, since they have been 
forsaken by the dam. They often meet with 
a few of tne little ones no bigger than well- 
grown pullets, half starved, straggling and 
moaning about like so many distressed orj)hans 
for their mother. In this manner the ostrich 
may be said to be “hardened against her janing 
ones, as though they were not liers, her 
labour,” in hatching and attending them so 
far, “being vain without fear,” or the least 
concern of what becomes of them afterwards. 
Sometimes eggs are laid on the surface round 
the nests. The ordinary notion tliat^ the 
ostrich does not hatch her own eggs is neither 
true nor supported by this ])assage. The bird 
is easily alarmed, and having left her nest in 
haste, loses the way back to the eggs and 
young. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the 
ostrich is the rapidity with which it runs, and 
•which the fleetest horse cannot equal. The 
surprising swiftness of this bird is expressly 
mentioned by Xenophon. Speaking of the 
desert of Arabia, he states that the ostrich is 
frequently seen there, that none could take 
them, the horsemen that i)ursue them soon 
giving it over; for they escaped far away, 
making use both of their feet to run, and of 
their wings when expanded, as a sail to waft 
them along. (See Peacock.) 

OTHNIEL-?ion of God (Judg. i. 13)-the 
son of Kenaz, who displayed his valour in 
seizing the city of Debir, or Kirjath-sepher, 
for which exploit he was rewarded by the gift 
of the daughter of his uncle Caleb in marriage. 
Afterwards he was made the instrument of 
delivering the Israelites from the oppression of 
the king of Mesopotamia (J udg. iii. 8, 9). i 

O ITCHES (Exod. xxxix. G) were probably | 
sockets for fastening the precious stones into 
the shoulder-pieces of the nigh priest’s ephod. 
These ouches, with their stones, are supposed 
to have served for buttons to confine the 
^Iden chains whereon the breastj)late was 
hung (Exod. xxviii. 11, 25). 

OXJtEE. (Matt. viii. 12). ^ This word, when 
connected, as it frequently is, with darkness, 
implies the uttermost degree or very extreme 
of darkness, both as respects dei)th, or inten- 
sity, and duration. 

OVENS (Exod. viii. 3). In the Eastern 
cities the ovens at the present day are not 
materially different from our own. The more 
common way of constructing them in the 
country, however, is to take a jar or pot of a 
cylindrical shape, and after having partly 
flailed it with pebbles, to apply heat, and use it 
for baking. The dough is plastered upon the 
outside, and when baked (as it is almost 
instantly), comes off in thin cakes. All Eastern 
bjead is oi this thin sort. The bread made in 
this way is clean and white. The Bedouin 
Arabs use three or four different ovens, the 
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description of which may throw some light 
upon the ovens referred to in the Bible. 

1. The sand oven. — This is nothing more 
than the sand of the earth, upon whicn a fire 
is made, until it is supposed, to be sufficiently 
heated. The fuel and fire are then cleared 
away, and the dough is laid on the hot sand, 
in flat pieces about the thickness of a plate 
(Isa. xhv. 15, 19). These are the ash-cakes 
(Gen. xviii. G; 1 Ki. xvii. 13; xix. G). (See 
Cake.) 

2. The earth oven is a round hole in the earth. 
Stones are first put into this, and a fire is 
kindled upon them. When the stones have 
become thoroughly hot, the fire is removed, 
and the dough spread in thin flakes upon the 
heated stones, and turned as often as may be 
necessary. A modern traveller tells us that 
this kind of bread is left all night in the earth 
oven ; and the ovens used in Persia are about 
"Ih feet wide, and not less than 5 or (i feet deep. 
Le Bniyn tells us that they resemble pits or 
wells, and that sheep are liung lengthwise in 
them, and cooked whole. These may be what 
are rendered in our version “ranges for pots ” 
(Lev. xi. 35). 

3. Portable oven . — This is an earthen vessel 
without a bottom, about 3 feet higli, smeared 
outside and inside with clay, and idaced upon 
a frame or sup])ort. Eire is made within it or 
below it. When the sides are sufficiently 
heated, thin patches of dough are spread on 
the insi«le, and the top is covered, without 
removing the fire as in the other cases, and 
the bread is quickly baked. To this we may 
refer the phrase, “baken in the oven” (Lev. 
ii. 4). 

Convex x^ates of iron, pans or plates, flat 
stones, &c., are often used for baking. (See 
Bake, Bread. ) 

O WL (Lev. xi. IG). Four different Hebrew 
words are rendered owl in our version, and it 
is not easy to distinguish their respective 
meanings. Though the owl is frequently 
mentioned in our Scrix^tures, it seldom, if ever, 
denotes the bird known to us by this name. 
The allusions of the sacred writers are evidently 
to some bird that loves solitary and desolate 
Xdaces. Some versions render the original 
words, translated “great owl” (Lev. xi. 17), 
the ibis, and the “little owl” in the same 
X>assage, some kind of water-bird. The 
“screech owl” (Isa. xxxiv. 14), rendered 
monster in the margin, must liave resembled 
the barn owl, known to us as the common 
screech or white owl. It haunts deserted 
hai-ns, and old and decayed buildings ; and in 
Europe, old towers and buildings in the vicinity 
of churchyards. By night it seeks its prey, 
and often i lakes a doleful and even frightful 
sound, rendered more so by the surroundihg 
stillness. (See Osteich.) 

OX (Isa. i. 3)— -a well-known domestic 
animal, clean l^y the Levitical law, strong and 
X^atient of labour, of great use in agricultural 
pursuits, and forming a large item of the 
wealth of the patriarchs (Gen. xxiv. .35 ; xxx. 
43; Job i. 3). They were used for i>lougliing 
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(Dent. xxii. 10; 1 Ki. xix. 19; Jobi. 14; Prov, 
xiv. 4 ; Isa. xxx. 24), for drawing (Num. vii. 
3, 7, 8), for threshing, or treading out grain 
(Dent. XXV. 4; 1 Cor. ix. 9), and for food (1 
Ki. xix. 21 ; 1 Chr. xii. 39, 40 ; Matt. xxii. 4). 
When the oxen were employed, they were not 
to be kept from eating (Dent. xxv. 4). They 
were in time of agricultural labour well fed (Isa. 
Kxx. 24). In Luke xiv. 19 we read of proving 
a yoke of oxen — a business which still in the 
East is attended to with great punctuality and 
ceremony. The phrase, ‘ ‘ a bullock unaccus- 
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tomed to the yoke,” in J or. xxxL 18, is caally 
explained. 

The wild ox is mentioned, Deut. xiv. 5, and 
the wild huU, Isa. li. 20. The former is thought 
to be a species of the stag, antelope, or goat: 
but there is no reason to doubt that the animal 
might be found in a wild state in Judea, 
or some of the mountainous districts in its 
vicinity. The fierceness of the bulls of Bashan 
is referred to in Ps. xxii. 12. It is also the 
symbol of a formidable antagonist (Dent, 
xxxiii. 17 ; Isa. li. 20). 
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PADAN-ABAM (Gen. xxv. 20), or the 
PLAIN OP All AM — one of the Hebrew 
names of Mesopotamia. (See Mesopotamia.) 

PAINTED (2 Ki. ix. 30). (See Eyelids.) 

PALACE (Pro. xxxi. 28)-- the dwelling of a 
king. It is often used in this sense in the Old 
Testament, both in reference to the residence 
of Jewish and of foreign sovereigns. In the 
New Testament, and in the go8i)el^ it is 
specially used of the residence of the Jloman 
governor, which was the palacci built by Herod, 
called in Mark xv. 10 “the praetorium,” 
also of the dwelling of the high priest (John 
xviii. 15). The passages where the word has 
this^ reference occur in connection with the 
Saviour’s trial. Herod’s palace, into which 
Jesus was hurried by the soldiers, has been 
described by Jose j)hus, vol. iv., pp. 130, 140. 

The word “palace,” in Phil. i. 13, means 
the pra3torium at Home — the barracks of the 
imperial life-guards, where state prisoners, like 
Paul, pending trial were kei)t. 

PALESTlNA (Exod. xv. 14)— the country 
lying along the Mediterranean coast, between 
Joppa and Gaza— Hebrew, Pelesheth. In the 
authorized version of the Old Testament the 
name means Philistia, rendered Palestina in 
the English version in Exod. xv. 14 ; Isa. xiv. 
29-31; Palestine, in Joel iii. 4. In other 
places it is rendered Philistia or Philistines, 
as in Ps. lx. 8 ; Ixxxiii. 7 ; Ixxxvii. 4 ; cviii. 9. 
This was the earliest ai)i)lication of the word — 
the country proper of the Philistines; for in 
Exod. XV. 14 it is used along with Canaan, 
and as distinct from it ; and in several of the 

g laces quoted it is classed among nations 
ostile to Israel. But, like the term Canaan, 
it gradually was employed to denote the whole 
country, as in Josei)hus and some of the 
rabbinical writers, and in the fathers. Under 
Roman rule Palestine was divided into three 
districts — Palestina Prima, comiirising Phil- 
istia and portion of Judea and Samaria; 
Secunda, comprising Galilee and Gaulonites; 
and Tertia, or the southern portion of Judea 
and Moab. (See Canaan, Philistia.) 

PALM TREES (Exod. xv. 27). The palm 
tree abounds in Arabia, ligypt, and the whole 
of southern Asia, from the Indus to the Nile ; 
but it is by no means now so frequent in 
Palestine, Vet, in ancient times, when the 
Ijttid was peopled with many industrious in- 


habitants, it was very common. Allusions to 
it are very frequent — as in Lev. xxiii. 40 : Deut. 
xxxiv. 3; Judg. i. Ki; iii. 13; iv. 5. Ancient 
historians corroborate these statements, and 
inform us that the 
region of the Dead 
Sea was noted for 
the iialm, of which 
there were groves 
12 miles in extent. 

The palm tree is 
found upon ancient 
Hebrew coins, as 
the symbol of Ju- 
dea ; and Roman 
coins, struck after 
the conquest of 
J udea, have a palm 
with an inscription 
commemorating 
that event. It was 
thus a tree so char- 
acteristic of the 
country as to be- 
come its emblem. 

(See Judea.) Nay, Palm— cultivated. 

.Jericho was named 
the city of palm trees. 

The general figure and appearance of this 
tree are familiar to our miiios, from pictures 
and descriptions. It grows in sandy soils, in 
hot and dry climates, but flourishes best in 
the vicinity of streams, and where it can be 
watered, and in valleys and plains, especially 
where the water is moderately salt or brackish. 
At Elim, where the Hebrews encamped for a 
period, were “ twelve wells of water and three- 
score and ten palm trees.’* It is always 
green, and grows to a great height, from 60 to 
1(X) feet. Its straight and slender trunk rises 
very high befewe it puts forth any branches, 
and its foliage is in one mass at the top. This 
I peculiarity affords apposite illustration to the 
Hebrew poets. Thus it is said in Solomon’s 
I Song, “ This thy stature is like to a palm 
tree ” (ch, vii. 7). And J eremiah has a similar 
allusion, “ They are upright as the palm tree** 
(ch. X. 5). This ever^een and stately tree is 
the emblem of the ri^teous, — “ The righteous 
shall flourish like the palm tree ” (Ps. i. 3, and 
xcii. 12). The columns of costly edifices were 
sometimes hewn in imitation of its trunk, as 
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nay be observed in some of tlie mins of Thread and ropes are spun and tndsted from 
PoTPt* Palm trees were carvc'd upon tlie the fibres ; while the tree itself supplies fuel. 

aTinnf.a Txrliinn n.ro n.TlTm- 
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Egyptian Portico, with Pillars of the form of the Palm Tree. 


The shoots, which are annu- 
ally cut away from th e bottom 
of the tree, are used for 
making ropes, baskets, sacks, 
fans, hats, and sandals. The 
Hebrews were accustomed 
to carry these branches in 
the solemn festivities of the 
feast of tabernacles, and to 
strew them in the way of 
triumijhal processions. Thus 
branches were scattered in 
the way of Christ, upon his 
publio entry into Jerusalem 
(John xii. 13). The branches 
of the palm were also used 
as a symbol of victory, and 
carried before the conqueror 
in triumphal processions. 
Hence the force and beauty 
of the figure. Rev. vii. 9. 

The word Tamar, signify- 
ing a iialm, was a common 
female name among the 
Hebrews, and was derived 
from the tall, straight, and 
graceful api)earance of the 
tree. 

When the dates are ripe, 
they are plucked by thehand, 


d<x)rs of the temple (1 Ki. vi. 32 ; comp, Ezek. 
xli. 19). 

Strictly speaking, the palm has no branches ; 
but at the summit from forty to eighty twigs, 
or leaf-stalks, spring forth, which are intended 
in Neh. viii. 15. The leaves are set around 
the trunk in circles of about six. The lower 
row is of great length, and the vast leaves 
bend themselves in a curve towards the earth ; 
as the circles ascend, the leaves are shorter, 
the tree, with its umbrageous top, affording 
a refreshing shade (Judg. iv. 5). In the 
month of February there sprout from between 
the junctures of the lower stalks and the 
trtink little scales, which develo]) a kind of 
bud, the germs of the coming fruit. These 
germs are contained in a thick and tough skin, 
not unlike leather. According to the account 
of a modern traveller, a single tree in Barbary 
and Egypt bears from fifteen to twenty large 
clusters of dates, weighing from fifteen to 
twenty pounds each. The palm tree lives 
more than 200 years, and' is most productive 
from the thirtieth until the eightieth year. 
The Arabs speak of 300 uses to which the 
different parts of the i^alm tree may be 
applied. 

® inhabitants of Egypt, ^ Arabia, ' and 
Persia, depend much on the fruit of the palm 
tree for their subsistence. Camels feed on the 
seed; and the leaves of broadest size, and 
from 0 to 8 feet long, aro ii^ed for roofing. 
The ordinary foliage is e'in]>Ioyc(l in manu- 
facturing couches, mats, aud bags. The 
branches yield material for fences and cages. 


or are shaken into a net which 
is held below. The person who ascends the 
lofty trunk is assisted by the ragged processes 
or scales with which the body of the tree is 
armed. The dates ripen at different times, 
so that a tree is commonly ascended two or 
three times in a season. When gathered, they 
are spread upon mats in the open air, and 
after a few days begin to be used. Some are 
eaten fresh, and some laid aside for future use. 
Others yield a rich synix^, which being ex- 
pressed, the remaining mass is steeped in hot 
water, and, after being macerated and cleansed, 
affords a pleasant drink. These different 
kinds of syrup are the celebrated date wine, 
which was greatly prized in ancient times by 
the Orientals. Some suppose it to be the 
“ strong drink” often named in the Scrii)tures ; 
but this term rather designates all intoxicating 
liquors except wine. (See Dbink, strong; 
Wine.) 

There was another article obtained from the 
juice of the dates, or sap of the tree itself, 
called debash or dibs, which was also obtained 
from grapes. This is rendered honey in our 
version ; and while the honey of bees is often 
referred to, x)alm honey is the subject of 
occasional allusion, as in 2 Chr. xxxi. 6. (See 
Honey.) 

PALMER-WORM (Joel i. 4)— a destnic- 
tive insect of the caterj)illar or locust tribe, 
figuratively spoken of in these passages as an 
instrument employed to afflict the rebellious 
Jews (Amos iv. 9). (See Locust.) 

PALSY (Matt, iv, 24)— a disease which 
deijrives the i)art affected of the power of 
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motion. The connection between the will and 
the part affected is dissolved. As the term 
is used in the New Testament, it may import 
either apoplexy or paralysis of the whole 
system; paralysis of one side; a i)aralysis 
affecting the whole body below the neck, or 
a paralysis caused by a contraction of the 
muscles, so that the limbs can neither be 
drawn up nor extended, and soon become 
emaciated and withered (1 Ki. xiii. 4-G; Matt, 
xii. 10-13 ; Luke vi. G ; John v. 5-7). 

A fearful disease of this kind is still known 
in eastern countries. The limbs remain im- 
moveably fixed in the position in wliich they 
were at the time of the attack ; and tlie suffer- 
ing is so severe that death is often occasioned 
in a few days (Matt. viii. G). 

PAMPHYLIA (Acts xiii. 13) — a hilly pro- 
vince of Asia Minor, lying north of the Medi- 
terranean, between Cilicia and Lycia. Perga 
was once its chief town, and it was visited by 
the apostle Paul. 

PANNAGr. This Hebrew term occurs un- 
translated in Ezek. xxvii. 17. Our translators 
<lid not know what it was. Some su]^poso it 
to be a kind of balsam. Others imagine it to 
lie the same with a iiroduction called paiiax 
(from which our word panacea comes), a 
species of universal medicine. It may have 
been some kind of delicate spice. « 

PAPER, PAPER REEDS. (See Book, 
Bulrush.) 

PAPHOS (Acts xiii. 6) — a celebrated mari- 
time city, lying at the western extremity of 
the island of (Cyprus, now called Baffa. It 
was the idace where Barjesus, or Elymas, the 
sorcerer, was struck with blindness ; and 
where Sergius Paulus was converted to Chris- 
tianity. (See Cyprus.) 

PARABLE (Num. xxiii. 7), or PROVERB 
(John xvi. 29), is a form of speech in which 
something is presented to us in lieu of some 
other thing which it resembles, and which we 
wish to illustrate (Matt. xiii. 3-52). It is 
derived from a Creek word signifying to throio 
together. In Luke iv. 31 the term means an 
adage or proverb properly so called. In Matt. 
XV. 15 it signifies a sentiment so curtly and 
darkly worded as not to be easily intelligible. 
In Luke xiv. 7 it denotes pithy instruction, 
couched in the form of an aphorism ; and in 
Matt. xxiv. 32 it means a lesson enforced by 
a strilcing simile drawn from nature. Thus a 
narrative of events, either real or supposed, is 
made the medium by which the attention is 
arrested, offence is avoided, conviction is 
secured, and important truth is illustrated and 
enforced with great power upon the heart and 
conscience. The first parable on record is 
that of Jotham concerning the trees which 
wished to choose a kin^ (Judg. ix. 7-20). 
Another, of peculiar iioint and pathos, was 
spoken by Nathan to David (2 Sam. xii. 
1-9). Jehoash, king of Israel, replied to the 
challenge of Amaziah, king of Judah, by a 
biting sarcasm, couched in the parabolic form 
(2 lu. xiv. 6). Eccl. xii. 1-7 is a species of 
pazabolio allegory, detailing the privations 
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and discomforts of advancing age. But the 
word has now special reference to the figura- 
tive stories and discourses of J esus. The par- 
able was a mode of discourse which he often 
employed. It was a recognized national mode 
of public teaching. 

Our Saviour’s jiarables are remarkable for 
clearness, force, simplicity, and appropriate- 
ness ; and they are always emidoyed to convey 
truths of the first iraijortance. There is 
nothing far-fetched about them — nothing un- 
natural or grotesque. They are taken from 
familiar objects ; but there is dignity in such 
familiar description. They relate to daily 
objects (Matt. xx. 1-14 ; Mark iv. 26-29), to 
domestic labours (Matt. xiii. 33), to common 
occurrences (Luke vii. 3G-50 ; x. 25-37), and to 
the scenery by which he and his audience were 
surrounded (Matt. xiii. 47-50; Luke xiii. 6-9; 
John iv. 35-38). Thus they were especially 
adai)ted to his unlearned and prejudiced 
hearers, and, being easily apprehended, the 
force of them was instantly felt and aclmow- 
ledged. In beauty, dignity, and power, they 
far surpass the classic fables, in whicn are 
found many romantic improbabilities and im- 
I)ossible absurdities, and which only serve 
to convey the little truths of a worldly 
limdence or a carnal policy. As high, too, 
are the paraiiles of Christ above the tables 
of the rabbins, which arc disfigured by 
tawdry allegory and imbecility. Nor are we 
left without explanation, for the parables 
of our Lord generally explain^ themselves. 
The preface to them often intimates their 
juirpose, — “The kingdom of heaven is like,” 
&c. So also sometimes the conclusion. The 
circumstances detailed in the context also 
show their design. It is this which is to be 
attended to in their interpretation. Every 
minute resemblance is not to be j^ressed. They 
generally contain one primary truth. In the 
gospel of Lnk(*, a lawyer, to whom our Lord 
had expounded the law of universal love, and 
had exhorteil to love his neighbour as himself, 
put the question to the Saviour, “And who 
is my neighbour?” The Saviour answered 
him by reciting a parable, which described a 
man whom robbers had plundered and almost 
slain, whose miserable condition excited no 
compassion in the hearts of a priest and 
Levite, though they saw him lying in his 
blood ; but wlio was at length kindly relieved 
by the sympathy and beneficence of a passing 
Samaritan. The lawyer’s question was. Who 
is my neighbour ? and the reply is. Every one 
in distress, whatever his creed or his race. 
This reply is contained in the story, and is 
enforced in our Lord’s own application of the 
parable, “Go thou, and do likewise.” Yet, 
this plain interpretation of Christ himself has 
been often sot aside by perverse fancy. As 
early as the fifth century, it was asserted that 
the man going down to Jericho was Adam; 
that the thieves were the devil and his angels, 
who robbed him of immortality, and left him 
all but dead; that the priest and Levite 
represent the Mosaic dispensation: that the 
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good Samaritan is Christ; that the oil and 
wine are the comfort and blessings of his 
Gospel ; that the beast on which he rode is his 
humanity; that the setting of the wounded 
man on that beast is vicarious salvation ; that 
the inn is the church ; and the twopence, “ the 
life that now is, and that which is to come.” 
Such laborious trifling is very wretched misin- 
terpretation — a comi)lete denial of the very 
meaning which the Great Teacher put upon 
the parable itself. The simidest meaning is 
generally the correct one. It may be said 
generally that ‘‘the kingdom of heaven,” viewed 
either as an inner princii)]e or as a visible 
society, is the text of our Lord’s parables. 
The parables of Christ may be seen in the 
following enumeration : — 


The sower, Matt. xiii. 1-23. 

Tares, 24-43. 

Seed springing np imperceptibly, INIark iv. 26-29. 

Grain of mustaru seed, Matt. xiii. 31, 32. 

I^eaven, 33. 

Hidden treasure, 44. 

Precious pearl, 45, 46. 

Net, 47-50. 

Two debtors, Luke vii. 41-50. 

Unmerciful servant, Matt, xviii. 23-35. 

Samaritan, Luke x. 30-37. 

Bichfool, xii. 16-21. 

Servants who waited for their lord, 35-48. 

Barren flg tree, xiii. 0-9. 

Ix)st sheep, xv. 3-7. 

Lost piece of money, 8-10. 

Prodigal son, 11-32. 

Dishonest steward, xvi. 1-13. 

Bich man and Lazarus, 19-31. 

Unjust judge, xviii. 1-8. 

Pharisee and publican, 9-14. 

Jjabourers in the vincyaid, Matt. xx. 1-16. 

Pounds, Luke xix. 12-27. 

Two sons, Matt. xxi. 28-32. 

Vineyard, 33-46. 

Marriage feast, xxii. 1-14. 

Ten virgins, xxv. 1-13. 

Talents, 14-30. 

Sheep and goats, 31-46. 

The good shepherd, John x. 1, &c. 


PABADISE (Luke xxiii. 43; Bev. ii. 7). 
This is a word of Persian origin. It is found 
in other Eastern tongues, and means a garden, 
orchard, or other enclosed place, filled with 
objects fitted to regale the senses. The cor- 
responding Hebrew word is used, Neh. ii. 8, 
ana rendered “forest,” meaning royal forests; 
also in Eccl. ii. 5 ; Song iv. 13, in which places 
it is translated “orchard.” Hence it is used 
figuratively for any place of peculiar happiness, 
and particularly for the kingdom of perfect 
happmess whicn is the abode of the blessed 
beyond the grave (2 Cor. xii. 4). In this last 
passage it seems to be distinguished from 
neaven, as the peculiar province inhabited by 
redeemed human spirits. Paradise was our 
first abode in innocence, and is the name of 
our last residence, when perfection and happi- 
ness are re-enjoyed. (See Eden, Thorn in 
THE Flesh.) 

PABAH,^ or THE PARAH in Hebrew (the 
heife:^ — a city of Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 23), 
identified now with Farah, a place six miles 
north-east of Jerusalem. 

PABAN, WILDERNESS OP, or Deserf of Et-Tth 
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(Gen. xxi. 21), extended to the peninsula of 
Sinai, and from the Dead Sea to the desert of 
Egypt ; so that, in its largest sense, it included 
the deserts of Kadesh and Zin. It was in this 
wilderness that Hagar dwelt with Ishmael; 
and to this place David retired after the death 
of Samuel (1 Sam. xxv. 1). Nearly all the 
wanderings of the children of Israel were in 
the great and terrible wilderness of Paran 
(Dent. i. 19: corap. Num. x. 12; xii. 16). It 
is now a dreary expanse of calcareous soil, 
covered with black flints. In a more restricted 
sense, Paran is probably the modem Wady 
Feiran. 

Paran, mount of, was within the wilderness 
of Paran. A modem traveller represents its 
appearance as singular and indescribably grand. 
Its sides are formed of precipitous rocks, and 
three sharp-pointed summits rise like towers. 
When seen as it reflects the rich beams of th» 
rising or declining sun, the sublime description 
of the prophet forces itself upon the mind 
(Deut. xxxiii. 2; Hab. iii 3). 

PARBAR (1 Chr. xxvi. 18) — a word quite 
obscure, some taking it to signify “subums,” 
and others identifying it with the Persian Far- 
wan, “an open summer-house.” 

PARCHED GROUND (Isa. xxxv. 7). The 
Hebrew word rendered “parched ground” is 
the sajpae as the Arabic term serah^ which 
denotes that peculiar illusory xahenomenon of 
the desert called the mirage. liOiith renders 
it “ the glowing sand ; ” Henderson, “ the 
vapoury illusion ; ” De Wetto translates it by 
a significant term, sandmeer^^ — sand-sea; 
Hendewerk uses Wasserschein — water-show. 
The image of the proi)het is that of a desert 
which shall be completely transformed; and 
this tantalizing appearance of water, which so 
often tortured and disai)pointed the thirsty 
traveller, shall not cease, but shall become a 
bubbling pool, sending forth a copious and 
refreshing stream. The phenomenon alluded 
to has been described by many Eastern tra- 
vellers, when 

“ tho sultry mist 
Floats o’or tho desert, with a show 
Of distant waters, mocking their distress.” 

In this illusion a sheet of water is presented 
to the eye of the traveller, and the ocular 
deception is complete ; for the amazed observer 
sees bushes on the margin, and marks the very 
ripple of the waves. It is produced by tho 
refraction of the rays of light, during the 
excessive exhalation of vapour which tropical 
heat produces, when the surrounding masses 
of air are at the same time of different degrees 
of density. It is evident, therefore, that trees 
and other objects said to be seen in the mirage, 
and not to be found in the desert at all, are the 
effect of mental association aiding the optical 
illusion. Quintus Curtius long ago described 
this wonder in his Life of Alexander the Great, 
It is thus described in St. John’s Egypt and 
Nubia : — 

“ On a spot where the bare sands spread out 
for hundreds of miles, where there is neither 
tree nor shrub, nor a trace of water, there 
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gudcjenly appeared before us ^upa of tall 
trees, proudly girding the running stream, on 
whose waves we saw the sunbeams dancing. 
Hills clad in pleasant green rose before us and 
vanished; small houses, and towns with high 
walls and ramparts, were visible among the 
trees, whose tall boles swayed to and fro in the 
wind like reeds. 

“Far as we rode in the direction of the 
apparition, we never came any nearer it ; the 
wnole seemed to recoil, step for step, with our 
advance. We halted, and remained long in 
contemplation of the majpc scene, until what- 
ever was unpleasant in its strangeness ceased 
by degrees to affect us. Never had I seen any 
landscape so vivid as this seeming one ; never 
water so bright, or trees so softly green, so tall 
and stately.” — pp. IG‘2, l'G3. 

The figure thus einploved by Isaiah to repre- 
sent the genuineness of the blessings of Christ’s 
kingdom is both i^owerful and impressive. 
They are no alluring mockery, but real and 
substantial, bringing x^eace. comfort, and a 
satisfying portion to the weary and distracted 
spirit. 

PARCHMENTS (2 Tim. iv. 1.3)-the skins 
of beasts were early and extensively used for 
writing. Herodotus sayj? that the lonians, 
who received the art from the Phoenicians, 
%VTote upon sheepskins, which, he add^, the 
barbarians also do (b. c. 500). Very slight 
preparation was used, until under Eumenes, 
a king of Pcryamus, a mode of preparing fine 
parchment was discovered, whence the pre- 
pared skins were called by the Latins perga- 
mena^ which is translated jiarchments. (See 
Book). The mode of prexiaring it is to remove 
the wool or hair, and every particle of flesh 
from the skin ; then scrape it with an iron i 
instrument while wet, and stretch it tight on a 
frame, and then rub and smooth it with a ; 
jiumice stone ; after wliicli it is tit for writing. 

Vellum is jirepared in nearly the same manner 
from the skins of very young calves. It is 
much finer and whiter, and was formerly in 
common use. (See Book.) 

PARDON (Ps. XXV. 11). The scriptural 
import of this term is very imperfectly indi- 
cated by the common acceptation of it among 
men. In the dispensation of grace, pardon is 
inseparably connected with justification. 
Hence it is spoken of as the “ covering of sin” 
(Ps. lx XXV. 2), the non-imx)utation of it (Ps. 
xxxii. 2), a blotting out (Ps. li. 1, 9 ; Isa. xliii. 
25), forgetting it (Heb. viii. 12), passing liy it, 
or removing it to an immeasurable distance 
from us (Ps. ciii. 12 ; Mic. vii. 19). 

. It is evident that God only has power to 
bestow pardon (Mark ii. 7, 10-12), and that it 
proceeds from free, sovereign grace (Eph. i. G, 
7), through the mediation and atonement of 
Jesus Christ (Heb. ix. 9-28; 1 John. i. 7). 

Men are commissioned to preach pardon and 
salvation through the blood of Christ ; but no 
man can forgive sin, or pretend to the riglit 
and power of absolution, without direct and 
daring blasphemy. (See FoRaiVENESS.) 
PARLOUR. (See Dwellings.) 
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PARTHIANS (Acts ii. 9), or the inhabitants 
of Parthia—ori^nally in a province of Media, 
on its eastern side, situated between the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Tigris. The Parthians, 
who were a Scythic or Turanian race, seem 
to have resembled the Cossacks of our day, and 
were celebrated for their skill in archery, and 
especially for shooting as they fled. The 
Parthians revolted against the Persians in B, C, 
25G, and set up a government which lasted 5(X> 
years and long diaiiuted with Rome the 
dominion of the East. The Parthia alluded to 
in Acts ii. was a province in this great empire. 

PARTITION, middle wall of (Eph. ii. 14), 
is supposed to have reference to the wall in the 
temple which separated the court of Israel 
from the court the Gentiles. In this pas- 
sage it is figuratively used to denote whatever 
in their laws or customs separated the Jews 
from the Gentiles, and rendered the former 
any more the objects of divine favour than the 
latter. The ceremonial law, which made them 
a separate people, was realized and abolished 
on Christ’s death — an event which unites Jew 
with Gentile, and both with God. 

PARTRIDGB (Jer. xvii. 11). The bi^ 
commonly called by this name is not known in 
the East ; but there are two other siiecies well 
known there. Travellers tell us that the 
Arabs esteem their flesh a luxury, and pursue 
them until they are weary with flying, when 
they kill them with the hand. The figurative 
allusion in 1 Sam. xxvi. 20 may express the 
laborious and persevering zeal with which 
Saul pursued David; and in Jer. xvii. 11 
reference is probably made to the exposure of 
the xmrtridge’s nest, which is built on the 
ground, and is likely to be trampled on and 
destroyed, and from which she is also liable to 
be driven suddenly by similar causes. 

PARVAIM (2 Chr. iii. G)— “ gold of Par- 
vaim.” The word is not known in meaning or 
locality.* Some regard it as a shorter spelling 
of Sepharvaim ; others suppose it to be allied 
to the Sanscrit i^lrva, east, and to denote in 
this xflace gold from the East. 

PAS-DAMMIM (1 Chr. xi. 13)-a valley in 
the north-west of Judah, between Socoh and 
Azekah, where the Pliilistines were encamped 
before Goliath fell : the same with 
mim (1 Sam. xvii. 1). 

PASHUR — a priest (1 Chr. xxiv. 14; Jer. 
XX. G) — a persecutor of Jeremiah, and called, in 
view of his doom, Magor-missabib^ “terror round 
about him.” Another person not unlike in 
character lived at the same iieriod (Jer. xxi. 
1). He advised that J eremi^ should be put 
to death. 

PASSENGERS, valley op the (Ezek. 
xxxix. 11) — a xd^-in described in the vision as 
being on the east of the J ordan. 

PASSION (Acts i. 3). The word in this 
connection denotes the last sufferings of Christ, 
or rather his death, as the consummation of 
his sufferings. The expression, ‘ ‘ like passions,” 
in Acts xiv. 15 and Jas. v. 17 signifies like 
propensities, feelings, and susceptibilities. 
FASSOVER (Lev, xxiii. v)— a Jewish 
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appomtedto oommemoratethe exemption 
Qvpcmhg ov«r df the familiea of the Israelites 
when the destroying angel smote the first-bom 
of ISgypt; i^d also their departure from the 
land of Dcmdage. 

On the fourteenth day of the first month 
(Nisan), between the evenings, the passover 
was to be celebrated ; and on the fifteenth day 
commenced the seven days’ feast of unleavened 
bread. The term passover is strictly appli- 
cable only to the meal of the paschal Iamb, or 
the fourteenth day; and the feast of unleav- 
ened bread was celebrated on the fifteenth 
onward, for seven days, to the twenty-fia’st 
inclusive. This order is recognized, J osh v. 10, 
11. But in the sacred history the term pass- 
over is used to denote the whole period — the 
fourteenth day and the festival of the seven 
days following (Luke ii. 41; John ii. 13, 23; 
vL 4; xi. 65). This mode of exi^ression is 
recognized by Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
who uses the expression, “the festival of 
unleavened bread, which is called the j)ass- 
over ” (Luke xxii. 1). 

As to the time of the celebration of the 
passover^ it is expressly appointed “between 
the evenings,” or, as it is elsewhere expressed, 

“ at even^at the going down of the sun” (Beut. 
xvi. 6). This is supposed to denote the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth day of Nisan, or 
at the moment when the thirteenth day closed 
and the fourteenth began. The twenty-four 
hours reckoned from this point of time to the 
same period of the next day, or fourteenth, 
was the day of the passover. At sunset of the 
fourteenth day, the fifteenth began, and with 
it the feast of unleavened bread. Tlie lamb 
was to be selected on the tenth day, by each 
individual or family, and kept up till the 
fourteenth day, in tne evening of which day 
it was to be killed (Exod. xii. 3-6). Then 
followed the feast of unleavened bread, occu- 
pying seven days ; the first and last of which 
were peculiarly holy, like the Sabbath (Exod. 
xii. 15, 16). 

The “ iirejiaration of the passover” (John | 
xix. 14), or “the day of the preparation” 
(Matt, xxvii. 62), was the fourteenth day, or 
the day preceding the first d^ of unleavened 
bread. At the time of our Saviour’s passion 
it so happened that the fifteenth of the month, 
or the first day of the festival, w'as also the 
proper Sabbath.’ Hence we find, upon com- 
panng the various histories of this event, and 
its attendant circumstances, that at the close 
of the thirteenth day of the month, when the 
feast of unleavened bread, called in the largest 
sense the passover (Luke xxii. 1), approached, 
Jesus directed the lamb for the imschal sac- 
rifice to be prepared for himself and his 
disciples. This being done, immediately after 
sunset of the thirteenth, which was the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth, the paschal supper 
was eaten. After this supper, and in the 
course of that night, Christ was arrested, the 
next morning tried, and in the afternoon was 
crucified ana buried. This was on the eve of 
the “preparation” for the Sabbath, and also 
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lor the festival (which fell on the same 
towards the close of the fourteenth. The 
whole aeries of events occurred between what 
we should call Thursday and Friday evening. 

The facta of chief importance in reconciling 
all the evangelists are, that the word passover 
is applied sometimes strictly to the fourteenth 
day, and at other times to the whole festival 
of unleavened bread; that the passover, or 
paschal supper, strictly speaking, was cele- 
brated at the beginning of the fourteenth day 
of the month, or immediately after sunset of the 
thirteenth ; and that the fourteenth, or Friday 
of passion week, happened to be the day of 
preparation for the feast of unleavened bread, 
and also for the Sabbath. This correct under- 
standing, as to the precise period of the pass- 
over, precludes all question as to whether 
Christ kept it a day prior to the time set apart 
for it by the nation generally. He kept it as 
the people did, and along with them. A very 
different view, however, has been widely 
entertained. The paschal feast was a type of 
him who is “ Christ our passover sacrificed 
for us” — who is the spotless lamb of God, slain 
for us, and yet not a bone of him broken — 
whose blood sprinkled on us secures us from 
the wrath of avenging justice, and gives liberty 
and peace. (For a particular account of the 
inode of celebration, see Feasts.) 

PASTOR. (See Shepherd. ) 

PASTURE (Isa. xxxii. 14). This word is 
used by the sacred writers often in a figur- 
ative sense. The places of iiasturage in 
Canaan were chiefly those uninhabited spots 
which are called deserts or wildernesses in the 
sacred writings. These were sometimes hilly 
ranges, abounding in herbage and shrubbery ; 
sometimes sandy plains, in which, here and 
I there, in moist jilaces, a little green grass is 
found. Such meagre spots are better for 
sheep, goats, and camels, than rich meadows, 
whi^ are necessary for. kine. They belong 
to no person in particular, but are com- 
mons which all may use; though sometimes 
they are the jiroperty of tribes of people, 
as such. The whole land of Canaan was 
originally such a i^ossession, and as such 
was occupied by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
When the country became settled by the 
Israelites, they had jiarticular pasturages 
connectea with their farms. Sharon and 
Achor (Isa. Ixv. 10) are named as affording 

f ood pasturage for flocks, and Gilead and 
lashan for neat cattle (Mic. vii. 14). Among 
these widely scattered and numerous pastures 
the shepherds and herdsmen of Palestine 
wandered, as their descendants continued to 
do. In summer they migrate northward to 
the hill country ; in winter, southward to the 
plains: thus not only avoiding the winter’s 
cold and the heat of summer, but finding 
ample sustenance for their cattle at both 
seasons. The numerous herdsmen are under 
the command of one who was styled the “ chief 
shepherd” — a term which, with obvious signifi- 
cance, is applied to Christ (1 Pet. v. 4). 
PATARA (Acts xxi. 1)-— a lar^e, rich 
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seaport town of Lycia, lying over against 
Bhodes, at the mouth of tne Xanthus, called 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus^ Arsinoe. in honour 
of his queen. Here Paul took shijj for 
Phoenicia when going from Philipx>i to Jem- 

PATHBOS (Isa. xi, 11 : comp. J er. xliv. 1. 
15; Ezek. xxix. 14; xxx. 14) — the Thebais of 
the Greeks, and Said of the Arabs ; the same 
with upper or southern Egypt. Some of the 
Jews had withdrawn to this region, and there 
given themselves up to idolatry ; but J eremiah 
forewarns them of the tremendous judgments 
which awaited them. The Patlirusim, its in- 
habitants and early settlers, were descendants 
of Mizraim (Gen. x. 14). (See Nations, 
Division op.) 

PATHRUSIM. (See Pathros.) 

PATIENCE (Heb. xii. 1). When spoken 
of God, it signifies his marvellous long-suffering 
amidst numerous and heinous provocations. 
When spoken of as a human virtue, it is often 
alluded to, described, and enforced in the 
epistles of the New Testament. In such places 
it does not generally signify quiet and resigna- 
tion under evil or hurt ; but might be, as in the 
passage cited, advantageously exchanged with 
the word perseverance. It signifies resolute- 
ness of mind — that habit of calm thought which 
leads a man to bear, to forbear, to hold on, to 
wait. It is needed in prayer (Ps. xl. 1). It 
nerves our faith, inspirits our liopes, and 
prolongs our blessed anticipations. 

It learns to reckon time by events, 
and not by seconds, and to feel 
that God’s time for all things is 
and must be the best time. It 
elevates its possessor above petty. 
jxTinoyance and cha^ining vexa- 
tions. It qualifies him to take the 
same serene view of the world and 
‘ ‘ all that in it is ” as God does. It 
crowns the believer — ‘ ‘ Let patience 
have her perfect work, that ye may 
be perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing” (Jas. i. 4). 

PATMOS (Rev. i. 9)— an island 
in the Egean or Icarian Sea, situ- 
ated near the promontory of Mile- 
tus, between Samos and Naxos, 
about 20 or 25 miles in circumfer- 
ence. It was used by the Romans 
as a place of exile for convicts, and 
is distinguished as the place to 
which John the Evangelist was 
banished by Domitian, a. d. 94. 

Its soil IS very thin and sterile, 
lying on a rugged rock, probably 
of volcanic origin. About a mile 
back from the beach is a chapel, 
enclosing the cave which, it is 
said. John occupied when writing 
the book of Revelation, during his banishment. 

PATRIARCH— o/ a race or clan 
(Acts ii. 29). In the early history of the J ews 
we find the ancestor or father of a family 
retaining authority over his children and his 
children’s children so long as he lived, what- 
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ever new connections they might form. When 
the father died, the branch-families did not 
break off and form new communities, but 
usually united under another common nead. 
The eldest son was generally invested with this 
dignity. His authority was paternal. He 
was honoured as the central i^oint of connection, 
and as the representative of the whole kindred. 
Thus each great family had its patriarch oi 
head, and each tribe its prince selected from 
the several heads of the families it embraced. 
These princes were called elders of Israel. 
(See Elders.) The word patriarch is also 
applied to the founder of a family, or any 
illustrious ancestor (Acts ii. 29). In later ages 
of the Church, the same title is found, but is 
applied to ecclesiastical dignitaries, and denotes 
the supposed paternal character of their au- 
thority. The sons of Jacob, as the progenitors 
of the Jewish nation, are called, by way of 
distinction, “the twelve patriarchs” (Acts vii. 
8 ). 

PAUL, little — or SAUL, asked (Acts xiii. 
9) — was a native of Tarsus, in Cilici^i, and 
inherited the privileges of a Roman citizen 
(Acts xxii. 28, 29). His descent and formal 
education were wholly Jewish, and the latter 
was of the highest order. ^ Under the instruction 
of Gamaliel, a distinguished Jewish rabbi at 
Jerusalem (Acts v. 34), he became master of 
the J ewish law (Acts xxii. 3 ; Gal. i. 14). He 
had been also taught a useful mechanical trade. 
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according to the custom of the nation ; for the 
Talmud says, “He that does not train his son 
to some secular occupation is as bad as if he 
taught him to steal.” The handicraft to whicli 
Sam was trained was that of a “ tentmakor.” 
Tentmaking is a common and popular branch 
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of business in the East, where these light and 
portable edifices are in so great and constant 
requisition. Cilicia, Saul’s native province, 
was famed for a certain species of goat’s hair, 
which was woven into hair-cloth. This form 
of industry may have been his early employ- 
ment; and as such tent-cloth was largely used 
in the army, this manufacture may have 
suggested to the apostle’s mind the many 
xnuitary figures and allusions which ^ are 
scattered through his writings (Acts xviii. 3). 
His residence at J erusalem commenced at an 
early period (Acts xxvi. 4) ; and he was probably 
from twenty-two to twenty-five years old when 
Christ commenced his pubbc ministry. He 
belonged to the sect of the Pharisees, as did 
also ms father (Acts xxiii. G). 

It cannot be supposed very probable that 
Paul saw Jesus in tne days or his flesh. We 
have no allusion to it in any of his addresses or 
epistles. It is true, he says, “Wherefore, 
henceforth know we no man after the flesh; 

a though we have known Christ after the 
, yet now henceforth know we him no 
more” (2 Cor. v. 16). Had Paul meant in this 
statement to say that he had known the 
Saviour as man, he would most likely have 
employed the distinctive and aiipropriato term 
Jesus, But the apostle seems to refer to such 
a camtd understanding of Messiah’s jjerson, 
claim, and kingdom, as was and had been so 
common among his countrymen. He says 
that once, like his nation, he entertained low 
and worlddy views of the Messiah’s advent and 
work; but these dreams had for ever vanished. 

The preaching of the Gospel by the apostles, 
and especially the fact of Christ’s resurrection 
from the dead, on which they placed their 
chief stress, excited, of course, a violent oppo- 
sition among the Jews, which, before long, 
broke out in open violence. Stephen, an 
eloquent and powerful advocate of the new 
religion, was seized and stoned to death. 
Among the spectators, and perhaps promoters, 
of this bloody deed, was Saul, who. we may 
suppose, from the manner in which he was 
regarded by the mui^derers, and, indeed, from 
his own confession, was fully with them in 
the act (Acts vii. 58: comp. xxii. 20). His 
temperament, talents, and education fitted 
him to become a leader in the persecution of 
the apostles and their adherents ; and he com- 
menced his career with a degree of zeal 
bordering on madness. He “ breathed out 
threatenings and slaughter.” His whole spirit 
was excited against the new religion, and he 
even sought for authority to go to Damascus, 
whither many of the disciples had fled after 
the murder oi Stephen, and bind and drag to 
Jerusalem, without distinction of age or sex, 
all the followers of Christ whom he could 
find. Just before he reached Damascus, 
however, he was arrested by a miraculous light, 
80 intense as to deprive him of sight. He fell 
to the earth in helpless prostration and terror 
(Acts xxii. 11). At the same time Christ 
revealed himself as the real object of his per- 
secution (Acts xxvi. 16 : comp. 1 Cor. xv. 8). 
500 . 
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This extraordinary event must be understood 
as the Scripture represents it. To explain it 
as a natural phenomenon is to contradict 
Scripture. It was the exalted Saviour who 
appeared to the persecutor, and whose radiant 
gloiy dimmed the meridian sun. The nar- 
rative of this conversion is told thrice in the 
Acts of the Apostles — once by the historian, 
and twice by Paul himself— the first time to 
the crowd in Jerusalem when they had risen 
against him, and the second time before 
Agrippa. There is one point of seeming vari- 
ance between two of these accounts. In Acts 
ix. 7 Luke says, “The men which journeyed 
with him stood speechless, hearing a voice, but 
seeing no man ; ” and in Acts xxii. 0 the apostle 
himself says, “They that were with me saw 
indeed the light, and were afraid; but they 
heard not the voice of him that si)ake to me.” 
Now, here there is no contradiction. Luke 
says the men heard a sound of one speaking, 
without recognizing its words. Paul says they 
did not appreliend what was said by the Lord, — 
the conversation was not understood by them ; 
for they might be so stunned by the sudden 
and bright appearance as not to be able to 
distinguish the articulate sounds in a voice 
which fell upon their ear. 

Prom this time Saul became^ a new man. 
He received from the lips of Christ himself his 
commission as an apostle to the Gentiles. 
“But rise, and stand upon thy feet; for I 
have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to 
make thee a minister and a witness both of 
these things which thou hast seen and of those 
things in the which I will appear unto thee ; 
delivering thee from the iieople, and from the 
Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God, 
that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and 
inheritance among them which are sanctified 
by faith that is in me ” (Acts xxvi. 16-18). The 
miraculous restoration of his sight, his baptism, 
and the gifts of the Holy Spirit, followed in 
quick succession ; and we soon find him zeal- 
ously preaching the faith he had set out to 
subvert (Acts ix. 20, 21). Of this change of 
motive and action he was not ashamed. We 
can easily imagine the utter amazement with 
which his first efforts at preaching would be 
received — how his own party would be chafed 
and chagrined — and how tne Christian com- 
munities would scarce be able to believe in the 
genuineness of the strange and unexampled 
occurrence : so that it is naturally said, “ When 
Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to 
join himself to the disciples ; but they were all 
afraid of him, and believed not that he was a 
disciple’’ (Acts ix. 26). We at once perceive 
his decision and energy in his own account of 
his conversion and its fruits, as liimself records 
it (Gal. i. 15-17, 22, 23). To this one purpose 
he thenceforth gave all the energies of his 
mind and all the affections of his heart. For- 
saking, and indeed forgetting, all other pur- 
poses and pursuits, he seems to have resolved 
to crowd into the residue of his life whatever 
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he could do to repair the injury he had done 
to the cause of Christ, and to show his strong 
and exclusive attachment to the interests of 
his kingdom. The miracles he wrought— the 
churches he gathered— his sermons, orations, 
and letters — the extent and .success of his 
missiona^ tours— the visions and revelations 
with which he was favoured— and the final 
attestation which it is generally supposed he 
gave to the faith he hadjireached, by the 
suffering of martyrdom (2 Tim. iv. C, 7), — all 
place him among the very chief of the apofetles. 
His conversion sanctified all his attainments 
and energies. That fervour which had made 
him chief of bigots now created him prince of 
apostles. That fire which burnt so fiercely, 
and threatened to consume the very name of 
Christianity, flamed with equal intensity on 
the altar to J eliovah. 

Paul, on being converted, did not wait very 
long in Damascus; and we are not to infer 
from the narrative of Luke that immediately 
on leaving Damascus he went to Jerusalem. 
Himself tells us that he retired for a season 
into Arabia. He seems to have been influenced 
to this step the more readily as perhaps but 
little conficicnce was at first placed in him by 
the followers of Jesus at Damascus, where his 
persecutions of them were still in fresh re- 
membrance. In order that they might be 
convinced of his complete change, he could 
not at once, with undisturbed confidence and 
willing acquiescence, enter the iJaces where 
he had excited fear and mistrust. Thus the 
new apostle must find out at Damascus, as he 
subsequently experienced at Jerusalem, that 
the friends of Christ were not able as yet to 
receive him to their hearts. The time which 
he spent in Arabia was spent perhaps more in 
meditation than in missionary labour — in 
spiritual prex)aration for the work of his life. 
When now he had returned to Damascus, he 
commenced making known, unreservedly and 
energetically, the Gosiiel of Christ in the 
synagogues of the Jews, in the same manner 
tnat he did on his first abode in that city. As 
his absence must have somewhat weakened 
the remembrance of him among the Jews, 
and in’ a degree diminished their hatred of 
him, so it could not but happen that his j-e- 
appearance should let loose against him, with 
augmented power, the rage of the adherents of 
his former faith. It was determined to remove 
him out of the way. The ethnarch Was at 
once gained over. After a search in other 
ways* to get Paul into their power had been 
ineffectual, the gates of the city were watched. 
Here was needed particularly an order from 
the ethnarch, as no prisoner could be held in 
custody by any body without an order from 
the supreme authorities. But the matter was 
of too much importance to the Jews to per- 
mit them to leave it entirely to the measures 
of the government. They themselves placed 
some of their own number at the gates, either 
because they knew Paul personally, or that 
they might see that the watch was sufficiently 
vigilant 


The following chronological arrangement 
will enable the student to connect the prin- 
cipal events in the life of Paul 


A.D. 

Paul’s conversion (Acts lx.), 07, 33 

He goes into Arabia (seo Arabia), and returns 
to Damascus (Gal. i. 17) ; at the end Of three 
years in all he escapes from Damascus, and 
goes— his first visit— to Jerusalem (Acts ix. 

‘23, &c.), 41 

From Jerusalem Paul goes to Cilicia and Syria 
(Acts ix. 30; Gal. i. ‘21). From Antioch he 
is sent with Darnabas to Jerusalem to carry 

alms — his second visit (Acts xi. 30), 44 

The first missionary journey of Paul and Bar- 
nabas from Antioch continued about two 

vears (Acts xiii., xiv.), commencing 45 

After spending several years in Antioch (Acts 
xiv. 28), Paul and Barnabas are sent to 
Jerusalem, to consult the apostles respecting 
circumcision, &c — his third visit (Acts xv. 2), 61 

The Jews expelled from Rome, a. d. 52-54. 

Paul, on his second missionary journey 
(Acts XV. 40), after passing through Asia 
Minor to Europe, finds Aquila and Priscilla 

at Corinth (Act.s xviii. 2), 52 

Paul remains eighteen months in Corinth 
(Acts xviii. 11). After being brought before 
Gallio, he departs for Jerusalem tho fourth 
time, and then goes to Antioch (Acts xviii. 

22 ), 54 

The apostle winters atNicopolis (Titus iii. 12), 

and then goes to Ephesus (Acts xix. 1), 64-57 

Alter wintering in Achaia, Paul goes tho fifth 
time to Jerusalem, where he is imprisoned 

(Acts xxi , xxiii.), 58 

The apostle remains two years in prison at 
Cesarea, and is then sent to Rome, where 
he arrives in the spring, after wintering in 

Malta (Acts xxiv. 27 ; xxv. ; xxviii.) 61 

If there was only one imprisonment, his death 

happened m 64 

But according to another theory, Paul is sup- 
posed to have boon set at liberty, 65 

Probable martyrdom in that case, 67-G8 


^ The life of the apostle was one scene of mis- 
sionary enterprise. He did not boast of his 
achievements, but he was sometimes compelled 
to defend himself against calumniators. How 
eloquently he enumerates the trials and hard- 
ships of his busy career! — “Are they ministers 
of Christ? (I speak as a fool) I am more; iu 
labours more abundant, in stripes above mea- 
sure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. 
Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once 
was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 
and a day have I been in the deep ; in journey- 
ings often, in perils of waters, in perils of rob- 
bers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils 
by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils 
in the wilderness, in pei*ils in the sea, in perils 
among false brethren ; in weariness and pamful- 
ness, in watchings often, in hunger ana thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. Be- 
sides those things that are without, that which 
cometh upon me daily, the care of all the 
churches” (2 Cor. xi. 23-28). 

The reason why his original name was changed 
from Saul to Paul is not given in Scripture. 
There is only a passing allusion to it in these 
words— “Then Saul, who also is called Paul** 
(Acts xiii. 9). Some suppose that it was 
changed out of respect to Sergius Paulus, the 
Eoman deputy, the record of whose oonversiott 
001 
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to the faith is contained in this section of the 
Acts of the -jostles. The most probable 
, opinion is, that Paul changed his name in con- 
formity with a common practice. The Jews 
took a Hellenic name when they^ were obliged 
to travel much in Grecian or foreign countries. 
The “ apostle of the Gentiles,” who was to spend 
so much of his life beyond the limits of Pal- 
estine, chose a Hellenic name when he pro- 
ceeded to his new and exalted vocation. The 
Acts of the Apostles leaves oif abruptly in the 
account of Paul’s residence at Kome. It is 
supposed by many that on his first trial the 
apostle was freed, but that he was again ap])re- 
hended, and put to death. The uniform tra- 
dition is, that he suffered martyrdom, and that 
by being beheaded. His own spirit had a warn- 
ing and anticipation of his doom ; for in one 
of his last epistles he says, ‘ ‘ I arn now ready 
to be offered, and the time of my departure is 
at hand” (2 Tim. iv. G). Tradition says he 
was buried without the walls, on the Via Os- 
tiensis. Nero is said to have been enraged 
against him because by his instructions one 
of his mistresses or cup-bearers had been con- 
verted to Christianity. 

The character of Paul is one of the most 
conspicuous in ancient times. To great enthu- 
siasm he united indomitable perseverance : he 
was “one of the greatest spirits' of all time.” 
Softness of spirit was allied to firmness of pur- 
pose— he spoke the truth in love. With un- 
daunted heroism he preached the cross, alike 
regardless of Jewish fanaticism and heathen 
ferocity. He liked to build on no man’s foun- 
dation, but to preach the Gospel where it had 
never been proclaimed (2 Cor. x. 15, 16). His 
life was spent in enterprise — no labour was too 
arduous, no sacrifice too costly for Christ and 
his cause. His motto truly was, “For me to 
live is Christ. ” Conscientiousness and integrity 
were very marked in him, as well as tenderness 
and sympathy. Every one must admire that 
disinterestedness which is incidentally told us in 
Acts xviii. 3, “Because he was of the same 
craft, he abode with them, and wrought : for by 
their occupation they were tent-makers.” We 
find the apostle himself referring to this, vindi- 
cating his claim to maintenance, and yet not 
enforcing it, in 1 Thess. ii. 9, “For ye re- 
member, brethren, our labour and travail : for , 
labouring night and day, because we would ' 
not be chargeable unto any of you, we preached 
unto you the gospel of God.” His labours at 
times must have been overwhelming with corpo- 
real fatigue and with mental exhaustion. Some 
malady tended to bring him into scorn with his 
enemies — “his bodily presence was weak ’’they 
said, “and his speech contemptible.” To such 
things he was very sensitive, and his ailment 
seems to have been chronic. Y et what humility 
characterized him ! He was willing to be noth- 
ing, that Christ might be all. “Unto me, who 
am less than the least of all saints, is this grace 
given” (Eph. iii^ 8). Still more does this 
spirit of self-abasement disifiay itself when he 
says, “Last of all he was seen of me also, as of 
one tx)m out of due time. For I am the least 
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of the apostles, that anr not meet to be called 
an apostle, because I persecuted the church of . 
God” (1 Cor. XV. 8, 9). Nay, he exclaims, 
“Jesus Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners, of whom I am chief.” Yet when his 
claims and rank as a servant of Christ were 
endangered, he could vindicate his apostleship 
in glowing terms, for he had seen the risen 
Saviour, and received his commission from his 
lips (1 Cor. ix. 1). 

The life of faith was strong within him, and 
he never neglected the culture of his own piety 
(Phil. iii. 7, 8). A free salvation — justification 
by faith mthout works of law— union to Christ 
—a holy life — were the themes on which he 
delighted to expatiate. His own religious 
experience is beautifully portrayed when he 
says, “ I am crucified with Christ : nevertheless 
I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ; and 
the life which I now live in the flesh I live by 
the faith of the Son of Go^ who loved me, 
and gave himself for me” ((ial. ii. 20). The 
character of his preaching is as distinctly 
marked in the oft-quoted declaration, “Fori 
determined not to know anything among you, 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified” (1 Cor. 
ii. 2). (See Thorn in the elesh.) 

His mental powers were of a high orde^ and 
they had been assiduously disciplined. What 
tact and presence of mind he displayed, as 
during the voyage to Pome ! Tarsus, his 
birthplace, was famed as a seat of elegant cul- 
ture. Paul had enjoyed a double education, 
both Grecian and Jewish. Providence thus 
fitted him to declaim alike in the Grecian 
forum and in the Jewish synagogue. He was 
trained “ after the strictest sect ” of his religion 
— initiated into all the subtleties of that system 
which he was to be instrumental in overii row- 
ing. The advantage he possessed in being 
bom a Homan citizen was another preparation 
on the i)art of God for his honoured servant — 
a means secured before his birth to give him 
immunity when danger threatened — a peculiar 
privilege which a mere Hebrew could not have 
enjoyed. “ Known unto God are all his works 
from the beginning.” ^ An interesting study to 
all succeeding ages is afforded in the life, 
career, and writings of this saint, apostle, and 
martyr. He rests from his labours, and his 
works do follow him. 

The places visited by the apostle in his 
various journeys are presented at one view in 
the following sketch : — 

After he was recognized as a disciple by the 
brethren at J erusalem, he became so bold an 
advocate for the truth as to excite the anger of 
the Grecians, who were taking measures to 
slay him. This led to his 

First journeii from J emsalem, in the course 
of which he visited Cesarea, Tarsus (where he 
continued four years), Antioch in Syria (where 
he tarried one year), thence to J erusalem. ^ • 

Second journey. — From Antioch, Seleucia, 
Salamis, and Papho^ in the island of Cyprus, 
Perga, Antioch in Pisidia, loonium, Lystra, 
Derbe, Pisidia, Pamphilia, Perga, Attsdia, 
back to Antioch. 
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mrd imrney, — From Antioch, throng 
Syria, Cilicia, to Derbe, Lystra, Pbrj^gia, 
Galatia, Mysia, Troas (where he was joined 
by Luke), Samothracia, Neat)olis, Philippi, 
Amphipolis, Apollonia, Thessalonica, Berea,, 
Athens, Corinth, Cenchrea, Ephesus, Cesarea, 
and thence to Jerusalem. 

Fourth journey. — From Jerusalem to An- 
tioch, Galatia, Phrygia, Ephesus, Macedonia, 
Greece, Philippi, Troas, Assos, Mitylene, 
Chios, Samos, Trogyllium, Miletus, Coos, 
Rhodes, Patara, T;^e, Ptolemais, Cesarea, 
and thence to J erusalem. 

Fifth journey. — From Jerusalem to Anti- 
patns, Cesarea, Sidon, Myra, Fair Haven, 
Mehta, Syracuse, Rhegium, Puteoli, Apnii 
Forum, Three Taverns, Rome, where the I 
narrative in the Acts of the Apostles ends. | 
Supposed probable journeys from, his first to his 
second imprisonment in Rome. — Spain, France, | 
Britain, Jerusalem, Antioch in Syria, Colosse, 
Ephesus, Philippi, Corinth, Troas, Miletus, 
Rome, where ho suffered martyrdom. i 

Paul, epistles of. These are fourteen in 
number, and are unquestionably among the 
most important of the primitive documents of 
the Christian religion, even apart from their 
inspired character. Each has, indeed, its own 

{ >hasis, according to the purpose the apostle 
lad in view in writing— a purpose moulded 
according to the circumstances of the church 
which he intended to instruct, or warn, or 
reprove. Addressing, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, those who had been adherents of the 
Mosaic system, and, seduced by its gaudy 
ritual, were prone to apostatize, the apostle 
elaborate- an argument, with extreme care and 
delicacy, ^o prove the superiority of the Lord 
to the angels by whom the law was given, to 
demonstrate the excellence of Christ the Son 
over Moses the servant, and to show, hy a vast 
variety of evidence, how much in dimity and 
value the atonement of the Son of God excelled 
the obla ‘ons of irrational animals made by 
sinful men -^der the Levitical statute. Or, in 
unfolding to ti.^ church at Rome the crowning 
glory of the Gospel in its gratuitous justifica- 
tion, how wide the premises he lays down, how 
convincing the conclusion he deduces : the 
Gentiles nave sinned, — their polytheism led 
them to ferocity and brutality; the Jew has 
sinned, though he possessed the law, its very 
possession being both the proof and the aggra- 
vation of his apostasy ; how awful, then, the 
inference! — “By the works of the law can no 
flesh be justified, for by the law is the know- 
ledge of sin.” But justification is of grace, 
and must be so, “ through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus.” Grace, however, is not 
the enemy of a holy life. “ Shall we continue 
in sin that grace may abound?” Faith and 
lioliness are inseparably associated. “Ho we 
make void the law through faith? Nay, God 
forbid, we establish the law.” Rele^edfrom 
the law as a covenant of works, believers are 
the more bound to it as a rule of life. “ They 
who are in Christ Jesus walk not after the 
desh, but after the spirit.” Then the apostle 
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ettters into a subject dear to his hsart-^ho 
history, fates, and fortunes of the ancient 
people. 

Again, were the questaon asked, To what 
were the successes of ihe Gospel owing in the 
early times? the apostle replies, in the first 
chapter of his first letter to the church in 
Connth, that his preaching was not with 
“enticing words of man’s wisdom,” that he 
did not assume the subtleness and rhetoric of 
a Grecian orator or sophist, that he did not 
accommodate his message to the prejudice of 
his audience, so as to give his gospel a philo- 
sophic covering or oratorical recommendation, 
but boldly, simply, and formally preached 
“Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness.” If we 
wish to know how offenders are to be treated, 
how certain questions of casuistry are to be 
settled, how order is to be preserved in the 
church amidst a variety of offices and gifts, 
the statements of Paul in the same epistle 
form a clear and infallible guide. If we are 
desirous of beholding an unrivalled specimen 
of edification, comprised of an artless and 
happy union of doctrinal truth and practical 
statement, personal history and evangelical 
exposition, of official vindication and glowing 
encouragements, we have it in the second 
epistle to the Corinthians. The epistle to the 
Galatians, on the other hand^ mirrors forth 
those strong emotions of siiri)rise, sorrow, and 
anger which agitated the breast of the apostle 
as he contemplated the apostasy of that church, 
and reflected on those Judaizing seductions by 
which it had been so easily and speedily cap- 
tivated. The letter to the church of Ephesus, 
so rich a«id elevated, resembles that temple 
which was the pride of their city and the boast 
of the world, and formed in itself a fit com* 
pensatioii for the loss of those magical books 
which had been burnt at their conversion, of 
which “they counted the price, and found it 
fifty thousand pieces of silver.” The varied 
correspondence of the apostle with Colosse* 
Philippi, and Thessalonica, proves that all 
Scripture is “profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righ- 
teousness,” — shows the fervid love of Paul for 
all the churches, for those he had planted and 
watered, and for such as “had not seen his 
face in the flesh;” how zealously he watched 
their best interests, how his heart rejoiced in 
their adherence to the truth and grieved at 
any seeming defection among them. At the 
same time, these familiar writings furnish us 
with an admirable example of the manner in 
which all circumstances are to be improved, 
and all incidents turned to the best advantage 
— ^how error is to be analyzed and aasailed, and 
the truth contrasted with it, and placed on a 
firm foundation. Where shall We find such a 
fatherly affection toward the younger ministry, 
such cordial sympathy with them in their 
unavoidable trials, such minute and etugaeious 
counsels as to their personal conduct and 
studies, and their public relation to Church 
—to every class, ago, sex; and offici among iti 
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members— as are treasured up in the pastoral 
addresses or letters to Timothy and Titus? 
Kor is a fugitive slave beneath the care and 
anxiety^ of the great apostle. What con- 
descension and sympathy, what mediating 
entleness and firmness, are displayed in the 
rief note addressed to Philemon ! 

Besides, the mind of Paul was eminently 
stiggestive. It never lost view of its object, 
though it often took an excursive flight in 
reaching it. There is scarcely any doctrine of 
Christianity which is not illustrated by Paul 
in some portion of this inspired Cardiphonia. 
Morality is placed by him in its true position, 
f/S coming after faith, and as being based upon 
it. The doctrines of the Gospel are expounded 
ere its ethics are enforced. His ethical code 
comprehends general maxims and special in- 
junctions, and embraces individual and social 
duties, the relations of country as well as f)f 
family, the laws of ordinary intercourse, and 
those of ecclesiastical communion. What 
unity in variety, what multiplicity of style 
and address, are to be found in those pre- 
cious documents ! Although they have refer- 
ence often to transient circumstances and 
temporary relations, yet they everywhere bear 
the stamp of the great and original mind of 
the apostle, as purified, elevated, and sustained 
by the influences of the Holy Siiirit. (For the 
order in which these letters were written, and 
the date of them, see Epistles.) 

PAVEMENT (John xix. 13) — an area in 
Pilate’s court-room, the floor of which was 
paved or tesselated with marble or other stones 
(Esth. i. 6). (See Gabbatha). 

PAVILION (Jer. xliii. 10)— a small move- 
able tabernacle or tent, chiefly used for a king, 
prince, or general (1 Ki. xx. 12, IG). Jahn 
thinks it was the cloth used for J ewish meals, 
and which, when done with, was drawn uji by 
a cord, like a wine skin or bottle, and hung 
upon a nail. 

The Psalmist sublimely describes Jehovah 
surrounding himself with darlc waters and 
thick clouds of the skies, as with a tent or 
pavilion (Ps. xviii. 11). i 

PEACE (J udg. vi. 23) — as in Scripture, a 
57ord of very comprehensive meaning. It was 
the usual Jewish salutation. “ Peace be with 
you” was the interchanged courtesy. When 
the traveller entered a dwelling, he exclaimed, 
“Peace be to this house when he departed. 
Ills host wished him well, saying, “Go in 
jjeace.” Such customs are also found in Scrip- 
ture. Jesus says, “ Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you : not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you” (John xiv. 27) — i. r., 
the peace which I give is a real blessing, not a 
mere expression of common courtesy and 
Worldly civility. Peace sometimes denotes 
that lioly calm which results from^ assured 
interest in Christ (Horn. v. 1). Again, when 
associated with the word “ grace,” as in the 
salutations of the epistles, it comprises every 
sjiiritual blessing suited to the varied condition 
of believers, -raJi that grace gives— hope, joy, 
comfort, and power, with every element of 


spiritual welfare. Truly it is a “peace that 
passeth all understanding.” Other clauses 
where the term occurs explain themselves. 

PEACE OFFERING, (See Offering, 
Sacrifice). 

PEACOCKS (1 Ki. x. 22). This singular 
and beautiful bird is mentioned among the 
articles imported by Solomon; though* some 
suppose the original word might be more pro- 
perly rendered pairota. In J ob xxxix. 3, also.- 
the word peacocks would be better rendered 
ostrickeSj and the word ostrich should be trans- 
lated (as it is elsewhere) stoi'k. The wings of 
the ostrich cannot raise it from the ground; 
yet, in running, it catches (or, a& the word 
rendered “goodly” imports, drinks in) the 
wind. The construction of the ostrich and the 
stork are thus contrasted, as are also their 
habits; for the stork is as proverbial for her 
tenderness to her young as is the ostrich for 
her seeming mdiffercnce (Job xxxix. 14-lG). 
(See Ostrich.) 

PEARLS (Matt, xiii. 45, 46) are produced 
by a shell-fish of the oyster species, and by 
a peculiarity of the animal wliich comifletely 
develops itself in seven years. If not secured 
at or about the end of that period, the animal 
dies and the pearl is lost. It consists of the extra- 
vasation of glutinous matter ; and the secretion 
may be excited perhaps not so much by disease, 
as by the irritation oi some foreign substance, 
such ag sand sucked within the shell along with 
the food. The pearl oysters are found in clus- 
ters on rocks (hence called pearl banks) in the 
Persian Gulf, on the western coast of Ceylon, 
and on the coasts of Java, Sumatra, &c., and 
ill some parts of Europe. The shells are ob- 
ta'ned by diving, and this is done by a class of 

ersons trained to the business. The Ceylon 
pearl-fishery banks is about 15 miles from the 
shore, and 72 feet dee^) on an average. The 
fishery begins in April, when the sea is most 
calm, and continues five or six weeks. One 
shell contains from eight to twelve pearls. The 
largest are of the size of a walnut, but they are 
rarely as large as a cherry stone. In the 
river Tay, in Scotland, there was of old an 
extensive pearl fisliery. The pearls got be- 
tween the years 1761 and 1764 were worth 
£10,000. Those which glisten in the Scottish 
crown, now exhibiting in Edinburgh castle, are 
said to be the produce of the 'I’ay. The shell 
of the pearl oyster, or more i)roperly the 
interior coat, is called mother of pearl. A 
single pearl has been valued at £72,916, 13s. 4(1. 

In our version of the Old Testament this 
word occurs only in J ob xxviii. 18, where it 
may mean crystal. In Prov. iii. 15 ; viii. 11 ; 
XX. 15; xxxi. 10; Lam. iv. 7, the word trans- 
lated “ rubies” some suppose means coral ; but 
it probably means pearls ; and in the passage 
last cited reference is probably had to the 
beautiful red blush of some species of the 
pearl. 

Pearls were anciently- used in the East as 
personal ornaments (1 Tim. ii. 9 ; Rev. xvii. 4 ; 
xviii. 12, 16), and are so used now. From the 
various illustrations in which the pearl is 
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introduced, it was evidently regarded as among 
the most precious substances (Matt. vii. G; 
xiii. 45, 46 : Kev. xxi. 21). 

PEKAH (2 Ki. XV. 25) — a general of the 
Israelitish army. He assassinated the king 
Pekahiah in nis palace, and usurped the 
government about 757 b. c. His reign lasted 
twenty years. He was the stem enemy of 
J udah ; and the war is referred to in Isa. vii- 
ix. The country was invaded and greatly 
harassed by the Assyrians under Tiglath- 
])ileser, and Pekah himself was the victim of a 
conspiracy. 

PEKAHIAH — son and successor of Mena- 
hem, and seventeenth king of Israel — perhaps 
759-757 B. c. After a reign of two years he was 
assassinated by Pekah, who then became 
ei^teenth king. 

JPEKOD (Jer. 1. 21) — a name, apparently 
symbolical, ^ven to Babylon or Chaldea. It 
may mean visitation — that is, punishment. 

VWuYiGr— division (Gen. x. 25) — son of Eba. 
•*In his davs the earth was divided,” the refer- 
ence probably being to some separation among 
the tribes of his own family — not to the great 
dispersion of Noah’s sons. 

PELATIAH (Ezek. xi. 1) was one of the 
five-and-twenty men who witlistood the pro- 
phet, and counselled the people of Israel 
wickedly. Ho was suddenly struck dead 
while Ezekiel was uttering his prediction 
(Ezek. xi. 18). 

PELETHITES. (See Cherethims.) 

PELICAN (Dent. xiv. 17) — a voracious 
bird, unclean by the Levitical law (Lev. xi. 
18), of singular construction and habits, re- 
sembling the goose, though nearly t^vice as 
large. Its il is 15 inches long. I'he female 
has an enormous pouch or bag, capable of con- 



taining some gallons of water and food. -Out 
i)f this pouch she feeds herself and Iier young — 
whence the vulgar notion that she feeds them 
on her own blood. It is classed with the bit- 
tern and other birds who delight in solitary 
and desolate places, and its cry is harsh and 
melancholy (Job xxx. 29 ; Ps. cii. 0 ; Isa. xxxiv. 
11 ; Zeph. ii. 14) ; in some of which i)assages 
the same word is translated owl, cormorant, or 
bittern, which in others is translated pelican. 

PEN ( J udg. V. 14). The instruments with 
which the characters were formed in the 
writings of the ancients varied with the ma- 
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terials upon which the letters were ^ be 
traced: — 1. Uuon hard substances,^ mh as 
stone or taliic plates, a graver of steel was 
used, the same which Job calls “ an iron pen.” 
It is possible that an instrument pointed with 
diamond, such as glaziers now use, was not 
unknown, as “the sin of Judah” is said to be 
“ written with a pen of iron, and with a point 
of a diamond” (J er. xvii. 1). Pliny gives an 
account of such an instrument as having been 
long in use. 

2. Upon tables of wax a metalhc pen or 
.^ylus was employed, having one end pointed, 
to trace the letters, the other broad and flat, 
to erase any erroneous marks by smoothing 
the wax. 

3. Upon paper, linen, cotton, skins, and 
parchments it was in very early times com- 
mon to paint the letters with a hair pencil 
brought to a fine iioint. as the Chinese do to 
this day. Afterwards, nowever, the reed pen 
was introduced, which was at first used with- 
out being split at the point. The reed pen is 
used by the modem lurks, Syrians, Persians, 
Abyssinians, Arabs, and other Orientals, as 
their languages could not be written without 
difficulty with pens made, like ours, from 
quills. A particular kind of knife is used to 
split the reed ( J er. xxxvi. 23). (See Book for 
a fuller account. Writing.) 

PENIEL~-/ace of God (Gen. xxxji. 30)— or 
PENUEL (Judg. viii. 9) — the place at the 
ford of the Jabbok, east of Jordan, where 
Jacob wrestled with the angel on his return 
from Mesopotamia. There was a town of the 
same name, the tower of which was beaten 
down by Gideon (Judg. viii. 17). Jeroboam 
rebuilt and fortified the place (1 Ki. xii. 25). 

PENNY. (See Measures, &c.) 

PENTECOST. The first feast of this 
nature that happened after our Lord’s ascen- 
bion was remarkable for the visible and copious 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and for the 
number of converts gained by the sermon of 
Peter. The first-fruits of a great harvest were 
then reaped. 

The feast of Pentecost was attended by 
great numbers of J ews, as we read in Acts ii. 
5 — “There were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, 
devout men, out of every nation under heaven.’* 

( In corroboration, see Joseiihus’ Wars. II., iii., 
1.) (See Feast.) 

PENUEL. (See Peniel.) 

PEOR, MOUNT (Num. xxiii. 28)-in He- 
brew “the Peer” — a rise of ground east of the 
Jordan, and iiart of the same chain with Nebo 
and Pisgah. It seems to have been the site of 
an idol temple (Num. xxv. 3 ; Deut. iv. 3, 46). 
(See Baal-peor.) 

PERAZIM, MOUNT. (See Baal-prr- 
azim.) 

PEREZ. (SeeMENE.) 

PEREZ-UZZAH. (See Uzzah.) 

PERFECTION (Ps. i. 2). That which is 
entire and complete in all its parts, without 
defect, blemish, or redundancy, is called perfect. 
The word perfection is used in various senses, 
I which can generally be determined by the 
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subject and connection. In Ps. cxix. 26 the 
Psalmist says, “ 1 have seen an end of all 
perfection.” The meaning here seems to be, 
that as the most desirable things in the view 
of worldly men are honour, wealth, pleasure, 
learning, so to see an end of these is to see how 
insignificant anything but God himself is to 
satisfy an immortal soul (Ps. cxix. 90). The 
word also means the more mysterious princijdes 
of the Christian faith (Heb. vi. 1), or the full 
measure and degree of excellence, holiness, or 
happiness (2 Cor. xiii. 9). 

PEKFUME (Prov. xxvii. 9). (See Anoint, 
Oil.) 

PERGA. (See Pamphtlia.) 

PEllGAMOS (Rev. i. 11), nowBergama,and 
a city of Mysia, in Asia Minor. Here was one of 
the seven churches of Asia addressed by John, 
from whose language^ we infer that the city 
was infested by false teachers, who grossly 
corrupted the people, and led them into many 
abominable errors. It is described by J ohn as 
Satan’s sc'at. There are still to be seen 



evidences of the former magnificence of this 
place, such as granite walls and marble columns, 
and the ruins of what is said to have been the 
temple of Esculapius. 

The population of the modern city is 
variously estimated from 15,000 to 30,000, and 
among them 3,000 nominal Christians. It 
was the birthplace of Galen, 'll! ere was once 
at Pergamos a royal library, containing 200,000 
volumes, which was added by Cleopatra to the 
Alexandrian library. It is said that perga- 
mentiim, the Latin word for parchment, is 
derived from this place. (Sec Paiictiments.) 
The people of the place jiretend to show tlie 
very church where the disciples assembled to 
whom John’^ message was addressed (Rev. ii. 
12), and also the tomb of Antipas (Rev. ii. 13). 

PERIZZITES (Gen. xxiv. 30)— signifying 
inhabitants of unwaUed villages; a tribe of 
the Canaanites, or a people mingled with 
them, and scattered over the land. Some of 
them existed till the age of Solomon, and were 
subjected by him to tribute; and even on to 
the period of Ezra (Gen. xiii. 7; Josh. xvii. 
15; Judg. iii. 5; 1 Ki, ix. 20; 2 Chr. viii, 7; 
Ezraix. 1). 

PERSIA — on the monuments, Pcir^a— was 
the original name of a territory of no great 
dimensions. In its proper and more restricted 
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sens^ Persia signifies the native country of 
the Persae, which is probably the province 
called Persis by the ancients, and F^rs by the 
modems; but Persis, considered as the Idng- 
dom of the Persians, which subjugated the 
Medes, seems to have comprehended all the 
country to the south of the Median mountains 
and deserts, and to have included Susiana, 
Carmania, and Gedrosia, as well as Persis 
roper. Of the few cities in Persis mentioned 
y the ancients, Persepolis, the royal city of 
the greatest Persian monarchs, is the most 
celebrated; and Pasargadje, another of the 
royal cities, the burial-place of the kings, and 
where their treasures also were kept, was to 
the north-east, at no great distance froni Per- 
sepolis, near the modern village of Murghab. 
Persis, as a province, was ditferent from Ely- 
maia, which had been i)eopled by a Semitic 
race. Elymais, the Greek derivative of Elam,, 
comprehended, in later times at least, that 
jiart of the coast only which lies between the 
Eulaeus or Kcrah, and the Oroatis or Arosis of 
Arrian. The inhabitants of Persia must have 
come from the East, as their early language 
certainly indicates, and probably they occupied 
their new country eight centuries before Christ. 
These primeval settlers were divided into ten 
castes — three noble, three agricultural, and 
four pastoral. The Pasargada3 were the noble 
tribes, and to them belonged the royal house 
of the AchjEmenidae. “ From antiquity,” sayd, 
Darius on the rock of Behistun, “ our race have 
been kings. . . There are eight of our race 

who have been kings before me ; I am the 
ninth.” 

But in a wider or imperial sense Persia 
means the great Medo-Persian empire, which 
stretched from the Mediterranean to the Indus, 
and from India to Egypt, embracing the whole 
of Western Asia (Ezra. iv. 5, 6; Esther i. 3, 
6). This empire was divided, according to 
Herodotus, into twenty satrapies, and the 
book of Esther speaks of 127 i^rovinces. On 
the rock of Behistun the royal record is, — 
“ Says Darius the king, ‘ By the grace of 
Ormazd I am king; Ormazd has granted to 
me the emjjire.’ Says Darius the king, 
‘These are the countries which have fallen 
into my hands ; — by the grace of Ormazd I have 
become king of them —Persia, Susiana, Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt; those which 
are of the sea, Sparta and Ionia; Armenia, 
Cappadocia, Partnia, Zarangia, Asia, Chor- 
asmia, Jhactria, Sogdiana, the Sacae, the 
Sattagydes, Arachosia, and the Mecians, the 
total amount being twenty-three countries.’ ” 

The Greek legends about the arly history 
of Cyrus, the originator of this great dominion, 
may be safely discarded. Achsemenes, the 
royal-name father, was probably the leader of 
the last Persian immigration. He, as the 
monuments show, was ajiparently succeeded 
by Teispes, he by Cambyses I., he by (^rus., 
he by Cambyses II., and he by Cyrus II., or 
the Oreat, the conqueror of Media and founder 
of this mighty e in) )i re. The descriptive phrase 
at first, or immediately after the compulsory 
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union of tlie two nations, is “ Modes and Per- ment ! ” The description given of the building 
sians” (Dan. v. 28; vi. 8; Esther x. 2); but in by ancient -vvTiters, as W Arrian, corresponds 
the reign of Xerxes it becomes Persia and with its apr)earance. Put the cuneiform in- 
Media (Esth. i. 3, 18, 19). ‘ The army wad- scription found upon it has been deciphered 
ing Greece are called Medes by Thucy 
dides ; and the Medes of the Hebrew 
text, in Jer. xxv. 25, are rendered 
Persians in the Septuagint. One of 
the first great acts or Cyrus was to add 
Lydia to his conquests; and he be- 
sieged and took Babylon. From his 
monotheistic sympathies he at once 
showed kindness to the captive J ews, 
worshippers, like himself, of one God ; 
and ancient oracles had predicted such 
generosity. Jehovah (Isa. xliv. 28) 
said of Cyrus, “He is my shepherd, 
and shall perform all my pleasure; 
even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt 
be built; and to the temple, Thy 
foundation shall be laid. Thus saith 
the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus.” 

In accordance with Such utterances 
the historian announces— “ Now, in 
the first year of Cyrus king of Persia 
(that the word of the Lord spoken by 
the mouth of Jeremiah might be 
accomplished), the Lord stirred ii]) 
the spirit of (3yrus king of Persia that 
he made a proclamation throughout 
all his kingdom, and put it also in 
writing, saying. Thus saith Cyi*us 
king of Persia, All the kingdoms of 
the earth hath the Lord God of heaven 
given me ; and he hath charged me to 
build Mm an house in Jerusalem, . . 

which is i. adah. Who is there among Persian Kmg on his Throne. 



you of all nis jjeoiJe ? The Lord his 
God be with him, and let him go up” (2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 22, 23). The sacred vessels were 
restored by the royal generosity, and the first 
band of returning exiles soon after set out for 
their common fatherland, (Ezra, i.) After a 
magnificent reign of twenty-nine years Cyrus 
died, probably killed in a battle with the 
Massagetae, and was succeeded by his son 
CJambyses — on the monuments, Kabujiva — 
the m in the name being a Greek insertion. 
The tomb of Cyrus was built at Pasargadse, 
the spot where he had gained that crowning 
victory over the Medes which enabled him to 
annex them to his own people, and was con- 
structed in the genuine Persian fashion, being 
a tower of moderate size, solid below, with a 
sepulchral shrine, roofed above, and a very 
small entrance. It was almost hid in a thick 
grove of trees, and contained, when first 
examined by Alexander’s command, a couch, 
sarcophagus, table, and cups of gold, and 
many garments adorned with precious stones ; 
but it had been plundered befijoe his second 
visit, on his return from Bactria, notwith- 
standing the presence of a body of magi 
appointed to guard it. The inscription upon 
it, in the Persian language and character, was 
said to be— “ I, 0 man ! am Cyrus, who gained 
the empire for the Persians, and ruled over 
Asia. Do not, therefore, envy me this monu- 


by Grotefend and Lassen, the latter of whom 
reads it— Adam Qurus KshA-jathiva Hakh^- 
manisija — I am Cyrus, the king, the Achse- 
menian. 

The reign of Cambyses was noted for a vast 
invasion of Egypt, during which his aitny w^as 
overtaken by terrible disasters. ^ Some regard 
this magian usurpation as a Median revolution ; 
others connect it with an effort to restore the 
old magian faith, or what Darius the con- 
queror calls “ the Lie.” The usurpation lasted 
seven months, and was quelled by a combina- 
tion of the Persian nobility, who made Darius 
king. Darius has thus himself recorded the 
struggle — “Says Darius the king, there was 
not a man, 7ieither Persian nor Median, nor any 
one of our family, who would dispossess of the 
empire that Gaumjites, the Magian. The 
state feared to resist him. He would fre- 
quently address the state, which knew^ the 
old 13artius ; for that reason he would address 
the state, saying, ‘ Beware, lest it regard me 
as if I were not Bartius, the son of Cyrus.* 
There was not any one bold enough to oppose 
him ; every one was standing obediently around 
GaumjCtes, the magian, until I arrived. Then 
I abode in the worshm of Ormazd ; Ormazd 
brought help to me. On the tenth day of the 
month Bagayadish, then it was, with the 
men who were my w^'cll- wishers, I slew that 
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Gaum^tes, the Magian, and the chief ttien who 
were his followers. The fort named Siktak: 
hotes, in the district of Media, named Nisaea, 
there I slew him; I dispossessed him of the 
empire. By the grace of Ormazd I became 
king ; Ormazd granted me the sceptre. Says 
Darius the king, ‘The crown that had been 
wrested from our race, that I recovered, I 
established it firmly, as in the days of old : thus 
I did. The rites which Gaiimfites, the Magian, 
liad introduced, I prohibited. I reinstitutecl 
for the state the sacred chants and sacrificial 
worship, and confided them to the families 
which Gaum^tes, the Magian, had deprived of 
those ofiSces. I firmly established the kingdom, 
both Persia and Media, and the other pro- 
^dnces, as in the clays of old; thus I restored' 
that which had been taken away. By the 
grace of Ormazd I did this. T laboured until 
1 had firmly established our family, as in the 
days of old. I laboured, by the grace of 
Ormazd, in order that Gaiim^tes, the Magian, 
might not supersede our family.’” ‘‘Our 
family ” — the reigning liouse — thus vanquished 
all competitors, and it fondly hoped for un- 
chanmng power, as if it alone had divine right 
to rule. 

Darius Hystaspis— Darayavush Vishtaspa — 
on his accession to the throne, confirmed the 
decrees of Cyrus with regard to the Jews, and 
the temple at Jerusalem was finished in the 
sixth year of his reign. But his invasion of 
Greece led to the famous battle of Marathon; 
and after a varied reign of thirty-six years he 
died in the midst of renewed i)reparations 
against Europe. He was succeeded by Xerxes 
— Khshayarsna. Xerxes immediately collectea 
a huge armament. He drew his levies, like his 
father Darius, from all the nations of that vast 
continent which owned the Persian sway. But 
the fleet was soon dispersed by Themistocles at 
Salamis, the army was beaten at Platjea, and 
Xerxes fled homeward in disgrace, and sought 
consolation in his harem amidst sensual indul- 
gences. An incestuous intrigue hastened his 
end, and he was assassinated B. o. 465. This 
Xerxes is in all probability the Ahasuerus of 
the Book of Esther. The great feast, pro- 
longed for 180 days, might be connected with the 
levy from all tne satrapies for the proposed 
invasion of Greece ; and the “tribute laid on the 
land and on the isles of the sea,” spoken of at 
the close of the book, might be an attempt to 
recruit his exhausted exchequer after his 
ignominious defeat and flight. The ^rant 
who invaded Greece, who scourged the Helles- 
pont, laid his royal mandate on mount Athos, 
and ruthlessly murdered the son of Pythius, 
has a close resemblance to the frantic and 
debased monarch who repudiated his wife 
because she would not expose herself to the 
gaze of drunken revellers, and who was so far 
under the influence of an intriguing and ambi- 
tious favourite, as, at his suggestion, to devote 
a large body of his industrious subjects to 
wanton massacre and pillage. 

Xerxes was succeeded by his son Artaxerxes 
— Artakhshatra — whose mother is said by 
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several ancient authors to have been a Jewess— 
probably, in that case, Esther. The long reign 
of Artaxerxes, sqrnamed Longimanus — a reign 
of forty years— was not distinguished by any 
great event. 

Many have identified Artaxerxes with the 
Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther. But 
Artaxerxes ai)pear8 to have been both a wiser 
and better i^rince than the degraded and capri- 
cious voluptuary of the Book of Esther. His 
people called him Bahman, or “the Kind ;” and 
he is probably the Artaxerxes alluded to in 
Ezra vii. 11-26; Neh. ii. 1-8, where both 
paragrax^hs record his kindness. His succes- 
sors need not be mentioned here. 

The last king was Darius Codomannus. 
His lot was cast in evil days ; and the Persian 
empire, sunk in effeminacy and cowardice, 
ended with his death. In the terrible struggle 
which prostrated Persia, Darius seems to have 
been to some extent the aggressor. His vast 
wealth was employed freely in stirring up 
Greece to make war upon Alexander, king of 
Macedonia. “By his Strength, through his 
riches, he shall stir uj^ all nations against the 
realm of Greece.” Such is the prediction of 
Daniel, verified by the reality. Alexander 
was provoked at length to invade the territory 
of his great and menacing antagonist. In B. c. 
331 the last battle was fought, which sealed the 
fate of the Persian empire. j 

Persepolis, the capital of Darius, was situated! 
in the vast plain of Merdusht, near the junc- 
tion of the Bendamir and the Kur, and about 
35 miles north-east of Shiraz. Its modern 
name is Takht-i-Jeinshid, or Chehel Minar— • 
viie “Eorty Pillars.” The old Persic name 
seems to have been Parcakarta — “ City of the 
Persian ; ” and the Greek name does not occur 
in Greek waiters till after the era of Alexander. 
The Persian api)ellation is Istakhr, the name 
of a hill in the vicinity; though the word 
itself signifies a XK)nd, or artificial reservoir. 
IVavellers vie with one another in their gor- 
geous descrix)tions of the ruins of Persepolis — i 
the vastness and splendour of its buildings, the' 
terraced platform on which its palaces stood, 
its noble portals and sweejiing staircases, its 
elegant fretted work, its rows of massive pillars, 
its mythical sculi)tures, and its sumptuous 
halls. The platform on which the palace 
stands is marked by three terraces, and faces 
the cardinal jooints; while on its circuit are 
the remains of fallen walls and towers. The 
first ascent from the idain was by a vast flight 
of steps, the slope of which is so gradual that 
horsemen can ride to the summit. The door- 
ways are beautifully ornamented with bas- 
reliefs, not unlike those of Nineveh — symbolic 
guardians of the royal edifice. All around is 
grand and imiiosing. Toward the east lies the 
ample terrace which supj^orts the famous forty 
pillars. It is difficult to convey in words a 
correct idea of these superb and complicated 
i-uins, the scene is so vast ; and the dilapidation 
is still majestic in its fallen magnificence. 
The palaces of the Persian despots resembled 
their empire— a brief gleam of splendour, sink* 
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ing at once into disastrous gloom. The love of 
ornament and display is everywhere conspicu- 
ous. There were no less than five terraces, three 
of them already referred to, as leading, the first 
to the platform, the second to the Chehel Minar, 
and the thi to a building yet 
beyond it. Jbut there were still SflT- '■ " 

pther two connected with other WO ^ 
structures, and in one of these a /a 
occurs a sculnture of the royal B lij 
presence. Tnat this immense flii 
structure was the work of vari- 11 4j 
ous monarchs admits not of a 
doubt. It may be questioned ^ ^ ^ f 

\> hether Cyi’iis be connected to ^ ^ j 

^ny extent with the gigantic |b 
,) uildings; but the recent read- 
/'ngs of the cuneiform legends |[U A ^ 
lave found the name of Darius ft ^ 

n iieculiar prominence. Dur- I , ^ 

ng his life the platform and the 1 ) , 

pillared colonnade may have ' 

been constructed, while other yj 
portions are to be ascribed to ift ’ 

Aerxes and Artaxerxes Ochus. i 

The palace that bears uj)on it F \ J 

the name of Darius is therefore H fj 

the most ancient portion of the ■ j 

pile, for the legend is, “Darius, ft 
the great King, King of kings, 

King of the nations, the son of 
Hystaspes the Achiemenian, ho 
has executed this sculpture.” 

On another slab, 20 feet long, occurs the 
following inscri})tion: — “The great Ormazd. 
who ia the chief of the gods, he established 


Dariu? (as) king. He bestowed on him 
the empire. By the grace of Ormazd (has) 
Darius become king.” There is also a third, 
“Says Darius tlie king, May Ormazd bring 
helx> to me with the deities who guard my 


Persian Bull. 

house, and may Ormazd protect this province 
from slavery, from decrepitude, from lying. 
Let not war, nor slavery, nor decrepitude, noy 
50y 
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Kes obtain powejr over this province. That I 
hereby commit to Ormazd, with the deities 
who guard my house. That may Ormazd 
accomplish for me, with the deities who guard i 
my house.” It is plain that Darius wished to 
establish his kingdom; and therefore he is 
anxious to repeat his claim, and guard it by 
Divine right and genuine succession. Similar 
inscriptions of Xerxes are also found on various 
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parts of the building ; and we find the great- 
grandson of the first Darius thus asserting his 
royal prerogative in true Persian style, — “I 
am Artaxerxes, the King of icings, the^ son of 
King Artaxerxes, the son of King Darius, the 
son of King Artaxerxes, the son of K. 1.0 
Xerxes, the son of King Darius, who was the 
son of one named ffi/staspes, the son of one 
named Arsames, an Achaemenian.” 

The Persian government w'as despotic, 
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though there was a council of state called 
together on great emergencies — ‘‘the seven 
men who see the king’s face. ” The empire was 
divided into satrapies, for the purpose of 
government and the collection of revenue. 
Each satrap under Darius paid a fixed sum to 
him, and also maintained the necessary troops 
in his own province. The royal scribes were 
imi^ortant functionaries of state, and their 
chronicles were laid up in the 
chief cities. Thus search was 
made in “the house of the rolls ” 
for the decree of Cyrus, and it 
was found at Achmetha (Ezra 
vi. 1). Similarly also in Esth. 
vi. 1 , 2, “ the book of chronicles” 
is referred to. A common 
phrase, which has become pro- 
verbial, is, “the law of the 
IVledes and Persians, which 
altereth not.” Thus Dan. vi. 
8-12: “Now, 0 king, establish 
the decree, and sign the writing, 
that it be not changed, accord- 
ing to the law of the Medes and 
Persians, wliich altereth not. 
Wherefore king Darius signed 
the writing and the decree . . . 
The king answered and said, the 
thing is true, according to tht 
law of the Medes and Persians 
which altereth not.” Thes( 
words certainly mean that edict 
couldnot be capriciously or immediately altered 
but not that they were beyond the ^wer o 
modification or abolition ; for the Book o 1 
Esther shows that if a decree could not b(| 
reversed, it might be neutralized by another ana 
subsequent one. The union of so many distant 
satrapies under one central government neces- 
sitated a system of posting, and a vivid picture 
of such an organization — scribes, translatorsJ 
and couriers— is given in Esth. viii. 9-14. 1 
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The royal revenues were partly pecuniary 
taxation and partly exaction of the fruits of 
Ixusbandry, for the king’s household or the 
maintenance of the army. The queen’s toilet 
and wardrobe were provided for by the revenue 
of certain cities or districts ; and according to 
that portion of dress to which their funds were 
devoted, they received such names as queen’s 
veil, and queen’s girdle. The court consisted 
610 


of an immense retinu^ royal servants and 
guards. According to Ctesias, 15,000 persons 
were fed at the king’s table. The kin^ drank 
only of the water of the Choaspes, which was 
carried about in silver vessels for his use. The 
salt of his table came from the African desert, 
and the wine he drank was imported from 
Syria. The surveillance of the royal harem 
was committed to eunuchs j and so great was the 
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number of concubines, that a new one is said and create darkness ; I make pe^e, and create 
to have been presented to the kin^ everjc day ; evil. I the Lord do all these things.” 
and no one vmo had been once with him was The lan^age of the old Persians, as found 
emitted a second time without special sum- in the earlier portions of the Zendavesta, was 
mons. Polygamy was freely practised; but close^ allied to Sanscrit, as many scholars 
the severity of masters to slaves was carefully like Haug, Bumouf, and Spiegel, have abund« 
restrained. The Persian youth were taught antly shown. This Zend tongue is found in 
three things — “to ride, to shoot, and to siieak its second stage on the AchoBmenian monu- 

ments. Jn its third stage it is 
called the Pehlvi, or Huzvaresh. 
and was spoken under the Sassania 
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1 1, Latin. 

; I’KSTILENCE (Jer. xSd. 6), or 
]|i PLAGUE, expresses all sorts of 
/ distempers and calamities. The 
Hebrew word which properly sig- 
nities the plague is apx^hed to all 
, epidemical and contagious diseases. 

A pestilent fellow is one who is 
mischievous, and disposed to cor- 
rupt and ruin a multitude (Acts 
• xxiv. 5). (See Plague.) 

PESTLE AND MORTAR 
(Prov. xxvii. 22). The mortar was 
a hollow vessel for holding grain, 
i inauna, or anything else that was 
** to be iiounded by the pestle (Num. 
xi. 8). Mortars are emiiloyed in 
the East for rice and coffee at the 
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truth.” ne royal grounds or demesnes were 
called in the native tongue by a word which 
the Greek spelled as “ paradise.” The kings 
were fond of building and hunting, as well as 
of warring. The soldiers had a bow and a 
short spear, a small helmet, and a tunic formed 
of steel scales. The old Persian dress for the 
X^eople was tight, but the loose Median vest- 
ments in course of time superseded it. 

The earliest religion of Persia was pure and 
simple theism, without images or altars. The 
supreme divinity was called Ormazd, or 
Anuramazda, the gi-eat Giver of life. But 
another being was acknowledged in course of 
time, the offsx^ring of sx>eculation on the origin 
of evil, Ahriman, or Angromanyus. Zoroaster 
appears to have been a monotheist, as is shown 
in the Gathas of the Zendavesta, or perhajis he 
attempted to represent two causes in one being ; 
but Ahriman, the evil one, is never referred to 
on the monuments. Afterwards dualism i)re- 
vailed, and each of the rival deities was 
surrounded by genii. This earlier and purer 
faith came also, in progress of centimies, in con- 
tact with Scythian magianism, which worship- 
ped the elements, sun, stars, and especially 
lire, and was gradually corrupted. The 
modem fire worshippers are called Parsees, 
which is only a corruption of the original 
name. Zoroastrian dualism is apparently re- 
ferred to by Isaiah, xlv.7, “ I form the light. 


I)resent day. Criminals were some- 
times beaten to death in this way. The phrase 
in Proverbs is meant to show that folly cannot 
be sejxi rated from a fool as grain can be 
shelled in a mortar. 

PETER— (John i. 40) — the son ot 
Jonas, or Jona, hence called Simon Bar-jona 
(Matt. xvi. 17). Ho was the brother of 
Andrew, and was a native of Bethsaida. His 
original name was Simon, or Simeon. The 
name Cejihas (a Syriac word signifying a rock, 
and in^ Latin i^etra, translated Peter) was 
given him when he was called to the apostle- 
shi]) (John i. 42: comxi. Matt. xvi. 18). He 
had a family residence at Caxicrnaum. His 
mother-in-law was healed of a fever by J esus 
(Matt. viii. 14 ; Mark i. 29 ; Luke iv. 38), and 
he w as by occupation a fishemian (Luke v. 
1-3). In the presence of J esus there was an 
extraordinary draught of fishes, the vast num- 
bers of which filled and almost sank the ships. 
Peter was so amazed at a miracle done in nis 
ow'u boat, and by his own fishing-tackle, that 
he exclaimed, “Deixart from me ; fori am a 
sinful man, () Lord” (Luke v. 8, 9). Many 
wonderful incidents of Peter’s life are recorded 
in the gospels. When Jesus came to the 
labouring skiff in which the disciples had em- 
barked, which had been overtaken by a storm, 
and came to them walking over the billows. 
Peter rciiuested at once to join him, and did 
walk for a few moments on the water (Matt. 
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adv. 29)« He was the first to avow his faith in 
the Mepiahship of his Master (Matt, xvi. 
16). His mind, however, had not attained to 
elevated’views of the claim and offices of the 
Messiah : for he had the audacity to rebuke 
Christ when he spoke of suffering and dying 
(Matt. xvi. 22, 23). He was strongly attached 
to the Great Teacher, for while many were 
deserting J esus. He appealed to the apostles, 
and said, “Will ye also go away? Then 
Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom 
shall we go ? thou hast tlie words of eternal 
life” (John vi. 67, 68). When Jesus proijosed 
to wash the disciples’ feet, Peter rebelled, and 
when convinced of his fault, his mind 
rebounded to the other extreme in its fulness, 
and he cried, “not only my feet, but also my 
hands and my head.” When Jesus foretold 
the cowardly desertion of his disciples, “ Peter 
said unto him. Lord, why cannot I follow thee 
now? I will lay down my life for thy sake ” 
(John xiii. .37, 38). But Christ’s words were 
fulfilled, for he once and again, and a third 
time with imprecations, denied all relationship 
and all knowledge of him. When the band of 
soldiers were about to lay hold on J esus, the 
spirit of Peter flashed up indeed ; for, “having 
a sword, he drew it, and smote the high priest’s 
servant, and cut off his right ear ” ( J ohn xviii. 
10). But during the trial his Master’s look of 
reproving love convicted him of his sin, and 
“he went out and wept bitterly.” Our Lord 
received him again into his confidence, and 
his commission to Mary Magdalene was, “ Go, 
tell the discii>les and Peter.” Peter, now 
restored, professed his attachment thrice, and 
solemnl;^ when he received the commis- 
sion, “Feed my sheep,” (John xxi. 15, &c ) 
On the day of Pentecost he preached that 
wondrous sermon by which three thousand 
were converted. In company with John he 
healed a lame man at the temple -gate, addressed 
the assembled crowd, was imprisoned, and 
boldly vindicated himself before the sanhedrim 
^cts iv. 19, 20). Afterwards we find him at 
Samaria, in victorious confiict with Simon 
Magus. Then we read of him at I^ydda 
healing a paralytic named Eneas, and at Joppa 
raising T^itha, or Dorcas, from the dead (Acts 
ix. 32-39). His Master had work of a peculiar 
nature set apart for him, and therefore 
favoured him with a vision which taught that 
ceremonial distinction among different races 
of men was abolished, and that Jew and 
Gentile were alike before G()d. A second time 
he was imprisoned, and about to be put to 
death; but the angel of God miraculously 
delivered him. We find him at a subsequent 
period addressing the council at Jerusalem, on 
a matter in which his own experience was an 
infallible instructor (Acts xv. 7). We know, 
too, that at Antioch ne became indecisive and 
inconsistent on the very point which he had so 
clearly maintained in the metropolitan synod 
(Gal. ii. 11, 12). Paul disliked such vacilla- 
tion, and rebuked him (Gal. ii. 14). Thus the 
reli^ous life of this apostle, from its com- 
mencement to its close, IS filled with tbe 
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interestingincidents. He was with Christ during 
his ministry, probably, more than any other 
man. He was the most decided and forward of 
the disciples, followed his Divine Master in his 
most eventful iourneys, and was with him when 
he performed nis most wonderful miracles. 

I rom the beginning to the end of his illus- 
trious course* we are struck with Peter’s 
fearlessness and simplicity, his strong faith 
and ardent love, the promptness and decision 
with which he carried out his Master’s instruc- 
tions, and the distinguished regard in which 
he was held by his fellow-apostles. That 
Peter was too forward and positive in his pro- 
fessions of attachment to Christ may be ad- 
mitted, without any imiDeachment of his mo- 
tives or doubt of his sincerity. He w^ent 
forward suddeidy, and as suddenly fell back ; 
he was swayed by the impulse of the moment. 
The general impression made on the mind of 
a superficial reader of the Bible respecting 
Peter’s character ought not to be unfavour- 
able ; though there is the one deep and aggra- 
vated sin of den^ng Christ. Peter was alone 
in denying his Master ; but he was not alone in 
forsaking and fleeing from him. ^ ‘ ‘ Then all the 
disciples forsook him and fled,” is the mournful 
record of inspiration. The fulness of Peter’s 
forgiveness exceeded immeasurably all the 
guilt and aggravation of his sin; and the 
history of his life and apostleship is of itself 
an eternal monument of the purity, consistency, 
and elevation of his Christian character. 

It is quite uncertain when or where Peter 
died. It is supposed that he suffered martyr- 
dom ; and the circumstances of his arrest, im- 
prisonment, and crucifixion are related very 

'"ticularly by some of the ancient historians. 
It is said that the Christians at Home asked 
Peter to flee ; but a vision of the Lord pre- 
vented him. He was condemned to be cruci- 
fied, and was put to death with his head 
downwards, while the body, on being taken 
down, was buried near the “Triumphal 
Way.” There is, however, so little confi- 
dence to be placed in these accounts that we 
shall present only another of them to the 
reader, and that rather as a matter of curiosity. 
There is an ancient prison in Home called 
the Mamertine prison. It is considered the 
oldest building of any kind in the city, and 
derives its name from Martins, or Mamertinus, 
the fourth king of Home, by whom it was 
built. The tradition is that Peter and Paul 
were both confine! in this prison by order of 
Nero, the Homan emperor ; and it is not im- 
probable that they both suffered martyrdom 
here about the year 65. But few can be found 
credulous enough to believe the guides in the 
Mamertine prison, when they pretend to show 
the very pillar to which Peter was fastened 
when he sealed his faithfulness as an apostle 
of the Lord J esus with the blood of a martyr. 
His wife, according to tradition, is said to have 
accompanied him in his travels (1 Cor. ix. 6), 
and to have been also martyrea; while her 
husband, on seeing her led to execution, bode 
her be iqindful of her I^ord, 
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Whatever we say of such stories, it is 
vety probable that Peter came to Home and 
suffered martyrdom.* Though Papists make 
so much of it, Protestants have no reason 
to deny it. ^ His being at Rome is a very 
different thing from his being bishop or 
primate of the whole Church, and bequeath- 
ing supremacy and prerogative to his so- 
caUed successors. The germs of truth seem 
to be in such old traditions of Peter’s having 
visited Rome — traditions beginning in the 
very age in which this apostle left the world. 
Papias, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Caius, Origen, and Eusebius agree 
in the report that Peter was martyred at 
Rome ; and there is no counter-tradition. 
Where an event that must soon have been so 
notorious as this martyrdom is so unanimously 
attested, there is no reason to call its authen- 
ticity in question. In this last portion of 
Peter’s career was fulfilled the Lord’s prophecy, 
J ohn xxi. 18, 19. 

Our Lord, when he changed the apostle’s 
name, did not at the time assign the reason ; 
but he afterwards did so on a memorable 
occasion. When Christ said to his apostles, 

, “But whom say ye that I am? Simon Peter 
answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God” (Matt. xvi. 15, 10). 
Having made this prompt and full confession, 
he was congratulated by the following answer: 
— “And Jesus answered and said unto him. 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-joiia : for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven. And I say 
also unto thee. That thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock ^ vill build my Church ; and the 
gates of lieL shall not prevail against it” {v. 17, 

1 18). It seems clear that Jesus took occasion 
now to explain why he had changed Peter’s 
name at the commencement of his apostleshiji. 
‘The English version cannot preserve the simi- 
IJaritv of sound and of words which the Saviour 
® employed; and if he spoke in Syro-Chaldaic, 
J^the resemblance would be closer even than it 
"appears in the original Greek. ^ Peter had con- 
"^essed his Messiahship, and his Master says, 
VThou art Rock, and on the self-same Rock I 
will buihl my Church ; i. c., I called thee Rock 
J — this confession proves thou hast been well 
jnamed — I will build my Church on thee. The 
ISaviour intended to confer an honour upoh 
Peter, because of his confession. That honour 
/is declared in these words, “on the self-same 
, i*ock,” or on him who had been surnamed 
' Rock, would he build his Church. The con- 
' fessor was to be honoured by being made in 
some sense a foundation of the church. Now, 
Christ himself is the one foundation — “the 
chief corner stone;” yet his apostles so far 
resemble him — “ ye are built upon the founda- 
tions of the apostles and prophets” (Eph. ii. 
20). There are human foundations lying them- 
eeives on the Divine basis. We read, too, in 
the Apocalypse, “And the wall of the city 
had twelve foundations, and in them the names 
of the twelve apostles of the Lamb (Rev. xxi. 
14), . Not only Peter, but all the apostles are 
2l 
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foundations—Christ still being the “head of 
the comer.” These references to the apostles 
must allude to their work in founding her 
churches, — ^the founders of the Christian 
Church are, in Oriental figure, its founda- 
tions. Now, Peter was the first to confess 
Christ, and our Lord gave him the honour of 
being the first to found the Church. First in 
confession, he was first in honour. On the 
day of Pentecost he laid the foundation of the 
Jewish Christian Church ; and though he was' 
especially “the apostle of the circumcision,” 
yet he was selected to lay the foundation 
of the Gentile Christian Church in the house 
of Cornelius the Roman centurion. This ap- 
I pears to be all that the words imxdy : they are 
merely the description of a personal honour 
which was to be conferred on Peter — a reward 
for the x)riority of his confession. Such an 
interxu-etation does no violence to the Saviour’s 
language. Some suppose Jesus to have pointed 
to himself as the Rock ; others regard the 
sentiment of Peter’s confession as the founda- 
tion of the Church. Such exj)Osition8 are 
forced, and would perhai)S have never been 
proposed but for the abuse of this passage 
which has been made by the Popish Church. 
Personal honour given to Peter was not 
oflicial superiority over his colleagues. Such 
supremacy Peter never enjoyed. The notion 
of his being first bishoiJ of Rome is a silly 
fallacy — the chair of St. Peter he never sat 
on ; and this xiassage of Matthew, so inter- 
preted as we have done, gives no countenance 
to the iiopish dogma. It neither speaks of a 
primacy, nor limits it to Rome, nor declares 
it transmissible only in a direct line of Italian 
pirimates. Yet, as the fir.st herald of the 
Gospel after the ascension, Peter stands first 
in the evangelical catalogue as “the first, 
Simon, who is also called Peter.” W e find him 
also name<l in this way, “Peter standing up 
with the eleven” (Acts ii. 14); “Peter and 
the rest of the apostles” (Acts ii. 37). For 
more than 300 years no other interpretation 
than the one we have advanced was ever 
heard of or hinted at. All who knew or spoke 
Greek never doubted that Peter and the Rock 
are identified. Chrysostom, Gregory of Nyssa, 
and Pope Leo the First, started the other 
modes of exx)osition. Jerome admits that 
Peter, though a married man, w'as the Mock. 

The apostle’s mind was saturated with Jew- 
ish thought ; to him the old economy had not 
been supplanted, but it had passed over into 
the new and spiritual dispensation, having 
burst its national barriers. 

Petjsr, epistles of. They are called 
epistles general^ because they were not addressed 
to any particular church or community of 
believers. They are supposed to have been 
written in a time of violent persecution, by 
which the converts were scattered abroad (1 
Pet. i. 1 ^ iv. 16-19). The date usually assigned 
to them IS between A. D. 64 and 66, Babylon, 
from which the first of these epistles was 
written (1 Pet. v. 13), is supposed to bo Baby- 
lon on the Euphrates, which, though in ruins, 
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contained many thousand inhabitants, among 
whom^ were very many J e ws. There is no reason 
to believe that this Babylon is not intended ; 
and in the absence of all evidence in favour of 
an;^ other place, it is safest to take the place 
which is most generally known and mentioned 
by that name. Both the epistles of Peter 
express the noble vehemence and fervour of 
nis spirit, his full knowledge of the genius and 
tendency of Christianity, and his strong assur- 
ance of the truth and certainty of all he 
taught. 

Peter, first epistle of.- The first epistle, 
which is the larger of the two, bears ui)on it 
the image of its author ; for his soul seems to 
have stami)ed an impression of itself on every 
sentiment and action. Tlie ai)ostle bids the 
elect strangers reckon it no novelty if severe 
persecution were to fall upon them; natience 
under unmerited trial became them. The trial 
of faith issues in glory. The Saviour is a 
pattern of suffering — even slaves are to bear 
wrong submissively. Husbands and wives are 
to cherish such love to eacli other as shall 
enable them to perforin their respective duties. 
Elders are to watch over the flock with clieer- 
ful and affectionate superintendence ; and the 
whole Christian community are to be charac- 
terized by humility. The tone and language 
of the epistle point to a season of impending 
trial and danger. It is a warning to the faith- 
ful to anticipate such a critical period by a 
careful jireparation. Peter is the apostle of 
hope. 

^ The elect strangers addressed by Peter 
lived in “ Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia.” These provinces are named in 
a circuit, just as one would describe them if he 
viewed them from Babylon. If Silas be th., 
same with Sylvanus, then he, having travelled 
in those countries with Paul, might have 
brought such a report to Peter as, under the 
Spirit, induced the apostle to write this 
letter. Peter had not made a missionary tour 
in those countries himself ; yet the letter sent 
by Silas, who was known to these churches 
would’be readily received as an authentic docu- 
ment. It is undoubted that the elect strangers 
were Christians. Some sui)pose that they 
were Jews x>rior to their conversion. Yet such 
a theory cannot apply to all of them. It could 
not be said of Jews that they had in the past 
part of their lives been given to “abominable 
idolatries” (1 Pet. iv. 3). Yet so many Old 
Testament allusions, so many apijlications of 
its phraseology, so many thoughts clothed in 
its striking and impressive diction, could have 
been appropriate only to such as^ had possessed 
and believed in the ancient Jewish Scrijitures. 
Perhaps not a few of the jiersons to whom 
Peter wrote had been Jewish prosel 3 rtes from 
Gentilism before they embraced Christianity. 

The style of this epistle has a resemblance in 
some places to Peter’s recorded addresses in 
the Acts. The accompanying witness of the 
Holy Ghost is referred to in the same way in 1 
Pet. i. 12 and in Acts v. 32. The reference 
to the fulfilment of an ancient Messianic oracle 
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is quoted with a similar application in IPet 
ii 8 and in Acts iv. 11. A peculiar mode of 
allusion to the death of Crucifixion, and to its 
ir^trument of torture, the “tree,” is found in 
Acts V. 30 ; X. 39 ; 1 Pet. ii. 24. The follow- 
ing marked references to the Old Testament 
are found in the epistle : — 


1 Pet. 1 16, 

24, 25, 

Lev. xi. 64. 

Isa. xl. 6, &c. 





7 ' 


ii. 9 ^ 

jExod. XIX 5, 6. 

10 

(Isa. xliil 20, 21. 

TTnp il. 2,3 

17, 


22 

Tsn.. liii. 4, 6 , 7,9. 

ill. 0 . . 

Gftn. Tviii. 12. 

10-12 Ps.xxxiv.l3.<fen. 


— 14,’ ir>, Isa. viii. 12, &c. 

- — — 20, Gen. vi. 3, 12. 

IV. 8 , Prov. X. 12; 

xvii. 9. 






— 

— 7,' 
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Peter has referred to the epistles of Paul in 
his own second letter (2 Pet. iii. 15) ; and many 
sections of his first ciiistle have a close resem- 
blance of thought and sentiment to numerous 
paragraphs in the writings of his “beloved 
brother.” Compare 


1 Pet. i. 3, Eph. i. 3. J 

20, Kom. iy.24; xvi. 

25 ; Col. i. 26. 

ii. 13, Kom. xiii. 1-5. 

16 &c Gal V. 13. 

18; 111 1, Epli. vl 5; Col. 

ill 18. 

Ill 3, 4, 1 Tim. il 9. 

22, Epli. i. 20, &c. 

iv- 10, Rom. xil 6, &a i 

V 1, viil 18. 

8, 1 Those. V. 6. 

14, 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 

Rom.xvL 16; 

1 Thess. V. ‘26. 

Peter wrote to “strangers scattered;” and 
James wrote to “the twelve tribes which are^ 
scattered abroad.” Some similarity of thought 
may therefore be anticipated, as we perceive in 

l Pet i. 6, 7, Jas. i. 2, 3. 

24, 10,11. 

y, 23, 18. • t 

ii. 1, 2, 21. . 

iv8, V. 20. 


Peter, second epistle op. It is shorter 
than the first, more general in its nature, 
and has special reference to the malicious se- 
ductions of false teachers. Christians are 
exliorted to grow in all spiritual attainments. 
Scoffers are cxpioscd, especially those who said 
in ignorant scejiticism, “ Where is the promise 
of his coming?” The apostle explains why 
His coming has been delayed, and shows that 
its approach ought to stimulate us to growing 
holiness and mcetness for heaven. 

The ancient Chmch, which was yer.y cautious 
in authenticating documents as inspired, and 
in giving them circulation as apostolic writings, 
had some doubts of the canonical authority 
of this epistle. They did not place it among 
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the spurious, but only among the suspected 
writings. There seems to have been some 
^ound for such hesitation. The style is 
different— the name “God” occurs forty times 
in the first epistle, and only seven times in the 
second. In the first, Christ is called “Lord” 
only once; but it is the common adjunct in 
the second epistle. Again, Christ is called 
Saviour often in the second ei>istle— never in 
the first. Quotations from the Old Testament 
are differently introduced in the two epistles. 
Peter may have written in Aramaic, and the 
epistle, as wo have it, may be a translation. 
Still the author avows his name to be Simon 
Peter (ch.^ i. 1) ; speaks of having written a 
former epistle (ch. iii. 1) ; refers to the scene 
of transfiguration, and to his being present 
(ch. i. IS); alludes to a i)eculiar prophecy 
about his own death, recorded in dohn xxi. 
10. Many similar forms of thought and 
diction occur in both epistles, with a charac- 
teristic reference to the flood (1 Pet. iii. 20 ; 2 
Pet. ii. 5). Such features of the composition 
are presumption in favour of its being written 
by Peter. It would not have been easy in the 
second century to have imposed on the churches 
,an einstle forged in Peter’s name. There is 
'a remarkable similarity between many portions 
lof this epistle and some verses in the brief 
letter of Jude. Compare the following i)ass- 
ages 


2 Petov i. b 2, 


1, 



«» 

12, IS, 1.'), 


IL 




4, 5. 

A 



6. 

C, 10, 






8. 

— n' 


0 

12, 


10. 



11. 

12. 

1.{’ 


17’ 


IS, 




16 

Ill 1-0 



17. IS. 


d Probably the original composition is .Tude’s, 
\>lvhich Peter reiiroduces for his own ])uri)ose. 
•-(See Jude.) 

(. PETPA—rorA* ; also called SELA (Isa. xvi. 
Ijt, and JOKTHEEL — Ood-subdued (2 . Ki. 
'xiv. 7) — the cajutal of Idumea, and one of 
,'the most remarkable cities of the ancient 
world. It was situated near the base of 
fmoir.c Hor, about three days’ journey from 
icho, and the same distance from mount 
^"^mai. The mountains in the midst of which 
it lay hidden rise up from the eastern border 
of the Arabah, the deep valley extending 
from the Dead Sea to the gulf of Akabah. 
J^ramediately above this valley an outskirt 
^bf low hills of limestone forms the basis of 
the mountain range. Above these are ele- 
vated masses of dark porphyry, with high 
pointed cliffs, constituting the body of the moun- 
tains. Higher than these last are irregular 
ridges of sandstone; and farther and loftier 
than all, lie long elevated ridges of limestone, 
to the east of which stretches the plateau of 
the Great Desert. The height of the porphyry 
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cliffs above the Arabah is estimated at about 
2,000 feet. Tho elevation of the Wady Musa, 
above the same, is about 2,200 feet; and the 
limestone ridges farther back may not be less 
than 3,000 feet. The entire breadth of the 
mountain range between the Arabah and the 
Eastern Desert is about 20 or 25 miles. The 
whole aspect of this region is less barren than 
the mountains in the west; and many tracts of 
country embraced in it are so abundant in 
fertility as to afford striking illustration of the 
fulfilment of the promise made to Esau, “Be- 
hold, thy dwelling shall be the fatness of the 
earth, and of the dew of heaven from above.” 

It is in the AVady Musa, in this mount Seir, 
where the ruins of ancient Petra are now seen. 
The length of the valley in which the city lies 
measures from north to south nearly a mile. 
Its average breadth is about half a mile. On 
the east and west it is skirted by preciiiitous 
rocks, rising to the height of from 200 to 1,000 
feet; but on the north and south they are 
much lower, and afford, through ravines be- 
tween them, two entrances to the city. The 
ancient and i>rincipal entrance, however, was 
from the east, by the Wady es Slk. This is a 
deeii and narrow defile of more than a mile 
long, shut in on either side by lofty perpen- 
dicular rocks, and coursed by a pretty rivulet 
which runs westward through the city. At 
the <'ntrance of the valley the cliffs are between 
40 and 50 feet high, with a space between 
them of about 50 yards; but farther on it 
contracts, and the cliffs become much higher, 
Iirescnting on each side multitudes of tombs 
hewn out of the rock. (Inwards towards the 
mouth of the valle}^, a splendid arch is thrown 
across from one cliff to another, below which 
the width of the ]iassagii is not more than 12 
feet, and the height of the adjacent rocks 
measures nearly 300 feet. The bottom of this 
passage was anciently paved with square 
stones, some of which still remain; and the 
whole valley forms a wonderful scene of wild 
and striking sublimity. Passing westward 
in a winding direction through this dark and 
rugged defile, the path opens into a broader 
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valley running farther north, where all at once, 
on the western precipice, the splendid fayade 
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\iew or Fotra irom me top or me ineatre. 


of the Khasnch bursts on the view. This 
gorgeous work of art is hewn out of the face 
of the rock; and with its noble Corinthian 
pillars and magnificent entablature forms the 
most wonderful and beautiful object in the 
whole of this scene of wonders. The interior 
of the structure, however, is plain and without 
ornament. It consists of one lofty room and 
several small chambers, rendering it probable 
that it was originally intended for a temi)ie. 

Beyond this, in a bend of the Wady which 
turns to the north, is situated the theatre. 
It is cut out of the solid rock, of a semicircular 
form, and capable of containing between 3,000 
and 4,000 ijersons. All around its lofty walls 
the cliffs are full of tombs ; while in front, on 
the opposite side of the valley, the eye rests on 
a multitude of large sepulchres : so that, while 
a taste for the frivolities of life was indulged 
by the strange people who dwelt here of old 
—the inhabitants of the rock — theyw'ere con* 
stantly admonished of the solemn realities of 
death. Advancing to the north-east, the city 
itself opens fully to the view. It occupies an 
area in the bosom of the mountains of more 
than a mile in circuit, but increased consider- j 
ably in extent by the numerous branch valleys I 
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which form recesses on all sides. The priijj 
cipal public buildings seem to have occupie ! 
the banks of the rivulet. Not far from thj 
centre of the valley are seen the remains d 
what appears to have been a triumphal arclJ 



liuins of a Tiiumphai Arch. 


under which are three passages and a number 
of pedestals and columns. A little to the west 
of this stands a sumptuous edifice, called 
“ Pharaoh’s House,” an imposing ruin of nearly 
34 paces square. Not far to the east is situated 
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a solitary column, composed of several bases, 

and connected with the foundation of a temple, 

of which the fragments of other columns are 



Isolated Column. 


scattered around. Near to this, and indeed 
over the whole area, other i)iles of ruins, 
columns, and parts of columns, intermingled 
with blocks of hewn stone, lie strewn on the 
ground. A large space on the north side of 
the brook is coverecl with relics of what were 
probably private habitations ; and their whole 
appearance indicates the magnificence of the 
S-ncient city, as well as the power exerted in 
jits entire overthrow. The mc»st remarkable 
I ruin, next to the Khasnch, is the Deir. This 
splendid excavation is situate high up among 
the topmost crags of the mountain, nearly on 
a level with the summit of mount If or, and is 
approached by a narrow rugged ravine at the 
west side of the open valley. It is cut out of 
the perpendicular face of the cliff, which flanks 
it on both sides; and though inferior to the 
Khasneh in chasteness and symmetry, it is yet 
an astonishing work of ancient art. Its length 
across the front is 152 feet, its height being 
equal to this measure ; and its lower columns, 
las they spring from the wall, are about 12 feet 
Jin semi-circumference. There is within, one 
excavated chamber; and, like the Kliasneh, 
the Deir appears to have been used as a 
temple when Edom bad its gods. 

The most remarkable spectacle, however, in 
this extraordinary spot are the numerous ex- 
cavations hewn out of the rock in front of the 
surrounding mountains. Whether these were 
formed for temples or human dwellings, or, as 
is most probable, for tombs of the dead, they 
oannot but surprise every observer by their 
number, and the incredible labour with which 
they must have been constructed. Besides 
occupying the entire face of the mountains hy 
which the city is encompassed, they cover the 
whole front of the precipitous rocks in the 
ravines which branch out on every side. They 
are often seen rising one above another on the 
side of the surrounding cliffs; and steps cut 
out of the rock, now much worn by time, lead 
in all directions to these mysterious receptacles, 
some of which are not less than 400 feet above 
the valley. Many of these excavations consist 
of a single chamber of 10 or 20 feet in height, 
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and about 12 in width, containing a niche a 
little above the floor, as if intended for receiv- 
ing a votive offering. Not a few of them are 
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humble unadorned holes in the rock, but a 
vast number are enriched with various orna- 
ments, designed according to the taste or 
wealth of those who formed them. The whole 
face of the mountain has thus the a])pearance 
of a splendid pile of architecture, consisting of 
graceful columns, well-designed pediments, 
and rich entablatures, almost rivalling in skill 
the works of Orecian art. 

^ A most striking and almost magical effect is 
given to these wonderful excavations by the 
great variety of colours in the sandstone rock 
in which they are formed. Many of them are 
thus adorned with the most lovely and brilliant 
hues. Eed, purple, black, white, deep azure, 
and bright yellow, .are blended together so as 
to form the most charming and brilliant 
colouring— as brilliant as is observed in the 
colouring of flowers, or when the sky is 
illumined with a glorious sunset. The splen- 
dour of these works of art, with their tall 
columns and graceful corridors glowing in the 
beams of an Eastern sun, is a scene of beauty 
and grandeur to which no description can do 
adequate justice, and on which every traveller of 
observation and taste dwells with raptuie and 
amazement, and receives from it “impressions 
which will be effaced only at death.” For 
more than 1,000 years this city remained un- 
known and unvisited, till Bnrckhardt dis- 
covered it in 1 812. It was afterwards visited, 
with some difficulty, by Messrs. Legh, Bankes, 
Captains Irby and Mangles, as well as by M. 
Linant and M. Laborde, from whose magni- 
ficent work the cuts illustrating this article are 
taken. Robinson, Olin, Stephens, Lord Lind- 
say, Wilson, Kinnear, Roberts, Stanley, Finn, 
and hosts of other travellers, have also visited 
this remarkable ijlace— one of the strangest 
and grandest spectacles of the East. 

Such now is the once renowned Stda, the 
city of the rock. Petra appears to have been 
coeval with the first rise of commerce in the 
East ; and there is reason to conclude that it 
was a flourishing emporium of merchandise 
long before the dawn of the Christian era. It 
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was then the common centre to which the 
traffic of northern Arabia tended, and the 
common storehouse of the commodities and 
luxuries of the Eastern world. It came into 
the hands of the Homans during the reign of 
the emperor Trajan, and al^out the fifth cen- 
tury it was the metropolitan see of the third 
Palestine ; but with the decline and fall of the 
Homan empire in these regions, Petra suddenly 
vanishes from the pages of history. After the 
Mohammedan conquest, and before the period 
of the Crusades, its veiy name disappears 
from the annals of nations. Yet no historian 
has left a word on record to inform future 
generations how or when perished the powerful 
capital of the ancient Idumea. 

The condition of Petra furnishes a remark- 
able fulhlment of Sc'ripture prophecy. The 
predictions foretelling its downfall, and the 
utter desolation of tlie land of which it was the 
capital, are recorded in numerous jjarts of the 
book of God (Isa. xxxiv. 5-15; Jer. xlix. 7-10, 
15-18; Ezek. xxxv.; Joeliii. 19 ; Amos i. 11, 12; 
Obad. 3-lG; Mai. i. 3, 4). Those predictions, 
let it be observed, were delivered by different 
prophets at different times, wiien as yet the 
power of Edom was in all its glory, and there 
appeared no si-n of its oveidhrow. They are 
most distinct and varied. They exhiint no 
mark of being shrewd guesses in the i)resent, 
and leave no means of escape', through a dubious 
sense, should they not be fulfilled in the future. 
They present, moreover, the cause of the 
judgments about to be inflicted on Edom, 
which is fully verified in their history (Ezek. 
Xxxv. 3, 6). There has been a complete 
fulfilment of the prophecies against Edom, 
without descending to those minute and literal 
details to which so much imi^ortance has been 
attached by several pious writers, as if there 
were not a plant or an animal mentioned in 
the highly figurative description of the desola- 
tion of the land that must not be found in or 
near its deserted capital. It is said, for 
example, that “none shall pass through it for 
ever and ever” (Isa. xxxiv. 10). Some inter- 
preters took these words in a literal sense, and 
thought their oijinion proved, because several 
travellers had perisheef in the attempt to ex- 
plore it, or had not survived till their return 
to their own country. But it was a flourishing 
place in Homan times, and many are going 

through it ” every year in recent times. The 
meaning of the clause then is, that to the race 
of Esau it would cease, under Divine curse, 
to be a great commercial thoroughfare; and 
beyond this the oracle i)rimarily does not 
extend. The projihecies present the people 
trusting in the fortress of their strengtn and 
in their confederacy with other nations for the 
permanence of their power ; and they exhibit 
the power of Omnipotence as about to lay hold 
on the sinful and self-confident nation for its 
utter destruction. 

The coincidence between the foreshowing of 
prophecy and the testimony of facts is strik- 
ing. The premhet describes the destruction of 
the cities of Idumea, Jer. xlix. 7, 8, 13. The 
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coming barrenness of a land once fertile, and 
the depopulation of a countiy formerly teem- 
ing with inhabitants, are depicted by the 
prophets, J er. xlix. 17, 18 ; Ezek. xxxv. 14, 15. 

“ The whole plain,” says Burckhardt, speaking 
of a portion of Edom, “presented to the view 
an expanse of shifting sands, whose surface 
was broken by innumerable undulations ami 
low hills. ... It might udth truth be called 
Petrsea, not only on account of its rocky 
mountains, but also of the elevated plain 
already described, which is so much covered 
with stones, especially flints, that it may with 
great propriety be called a stony desert, although 
susceptible of culture. In many idaces it is 
overgro-wn with Avild herbs, and must once 
have been thickly inhabited, for the traces of 
inany towns and villages arc met with on both 
sides of the Hadj road, between Maan and 
Akaba, in which direction are also many 
si)rings. At present all this country is deserty 

Thus, wherever the observer looks on the 
desolations of Edom and the ruins of Petra, 
he sees not only signal proofs (jf past human 
greatiichs, but incontcstible evidence of the 
truth of the Bible. Thousands of years have 
elapsed since the prophets of God first foretold 
the certain overthrow of the then powerful 
kingdom of Idumea; but their words sx)okeii 
of old are this day strikingly fulfilled. 

PHAHAOH (Gen. xii. 15)— an Egyptian] 
word, phra, signifying sun, which, from its 
hieroglyj)hical use, ]3ecame eqiiivalent to king, 
adopted into the Ifebrew, and applied to eight 
or ten different persons mentioned in the Bible 
as kings of Egypt (Gen. xii. 17; xxxix. l;i 
Exod. i. 8, 11 ; 1 Ki. iii. 1 ; xi. 19-21 ; 2 Ki. 
xxiii. 29; Jer. xliv. 30). (See Egypt.) 

About the earlier Pharaohs of Scripture wo 
know nothing— such as the Pharaoh of Abra- 
ham’s i)eriod. lie may have been one of the 
fifteenth or shepherd dynasty. Salatis, the 
Pharaoh of J oseph’s time, may have been one 
of the same dynasty. At all events, about the 
period of the seventeenth dynasty are usually 
and rightly placed the Hyksos, or shepherd 
kings. This clan of -warriors appears on the 
page of history like a dark and mysterious 
cloud, that thunders and soon disax)pears. Some 
have doubted their existence altogether; and 
others, like Josephus, have supposed that they! 
represent only the captive Jews in Egyj^t. I 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson once held this opinion ; 
but amider evidence has compelled him to 
abandon it as untenable. The J ewish historian 
strives hard to identify the “pastors ” with his 
own national ancestry. There are some feat- 
ures of resemblance, it is true, but there are 
also many points of strong dissimilarity. As 
we learn from Josephus, m his book against 
Apion, Manetho says that “ the eruption of 
the Hyksos into Egypt took place under a 
king named Timaeus, that they came from the 
east, that they burnt the cities, demolished 
the temples, and committed terrible ravages in “ 
the country. Their warlike chief,” he adds, 
“ lived at Memi^his, and laid the whole terri- 
tory under heavy tribute. Long and fierce 
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wars were carried on between the dauntless 
intruders and the native E^]ptians, till at 
length the kings of the Thd^ais mustered a 
brave and numerous force, and expelled them. 
In their ignoble flight they entered Judea on 
leaving Egypt, and built the city of J erusalem.” 
It mav be that this last statement was held by 
Josephus as fully corroborative of his views. 
Yet it affords no argument in favour of his 
theory, that the expulsion of the Hyksos and 
the exodus of the Jews are the same event ; for 
the J ews did not, as is affirmed of the Hyksos, 
build J erusalem, nor even did they capture its 
citadel till long after their flight from Egypt ; 
whereas the Pali, or Hyksos, on taking posses- 
sion of the country, may have erected its earlier 
fortifications, and afterwards retired more to 
the seaboard, where they were known in sub- 
sequent periods as the Philistines. Manetho’s 
account of the exjnilsion of the Jews is indeed 
mixed with fable. It w^as an humbling epoch 
to a Pharaoh’s vanity, and the actual circum- 
stances may have been disguised in the national 
records. I’he Egyptian i)riest speaks of the 
exiles as impure and leprous— a statement not 
to be altogether impugned, heroin the minute 
and repeated statutes of IMoses concerning 
leprosy, its colour, treatment, and contagious 
virulence, it would seem that this frightful 
malady was endemic — was, in truth, the scourge 
of the Hebrew tribes. It is xd^^in, on the 
other hand, that the Jews, wdien they were in 
Egypt, never held any rule — were unable to 
coiKiuer for themselves any x>ortion of the 
country, or take u}^ ariiis against their op- 
pressors, but were for a long period in the 
most revolting and helxJess vassalage. Tlie 
tyrant Pharaoh was a new king that knew not 
Joseph. Knowing that the Hebrews had 
enjoyed sijecial favours from his Hyksos 
rivals, he was naturally jealous of their grow- 
ing numbers ; and as they were located toward 
the north-eastern frontier, he was afraid of 
their forming an alliance with the sheiflierd 
tribes which had been so recently exi>clled. 
fl’lie motives of his x^olicy are clearly stated. 
“Ho said unto his peoxfle. Behold, the i)eoi)le 
of the children of Israel are more and mightier 
than we: come on, let us deal wisely with 
them ; lest they multiply, and it come to X)ass, 
that, when there falleth out any war, they 
join also unto our enemies, and fight against 
us, and so get them uxd out of the land ” (Exod. 
i. 10). The ojuiiion of Pharaoh was, that if 
the Hyksos should return and threaten Egyx>t 
with an invasion, the Hebrews, who had been 
so much indebted to them, would make com- 
mon cause with them against the native ixpu- 
lation. Therefore the restored Pharaoh and 
his government oppressed them. ‘ ‘ They made 
their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar, 
and in brick, and in all manner of service in 
the field : all their service, wherein they made 
them serve, was with rigour” (Exod. i. 14). 
The biblical history is thus satisfactorily ex- 
lained by a reference to the usurpation and 
nal overthrow of these mysterious Hyksos. 

It has been often asserted that some 
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monuments of Israelitish slavery still remain 
in Eppt, At Thebes there exists a mural 
painting which Rosellini describes as a picture 
representing the Hebrews engaged in brick- 
making. The whole process is carefully de- 
picted-carrying clay, kneading it with straw, 
moulding, drying the bricks, and finally con- 
veying away such as were finished and fit for 
use. Two Egyptians stand over the workers, 
each with the rod of a “taskmaster.” The 
tomb of Iloschcre contains this pictf)rial scene ; 
and he seems to have been a crown officer of 
high rank x^l^^'Ced over the national works. 
The position of the x>a.iutin" does not hinder 
us from identifying it with the Hebrew bond- 
age, for the Hebrew slaves were scattered over 
the country, “throughout all the land of 
Egy]>t ” (Exod. V. 12). Though their first home 
was in Goshen, under the Hyksos, they may 
have been disx)ersed over the kingdom by their 
ox^l^ressors of the native dynasty. That the 
slaves in these i)ictures are Asiatics or Syrians 
there is no manner of doubt, though to decide 
their nationality with dogmatic certainty would 
indeed be x^resumx>tuous. All we can affirm 
is, that the scene on the tomb of Posch^re 
represents men with a Syrian countenance 
engaged in hard bondage ; and we know that 
the Hebrews laboured in similar drudgery. 
Tlie children of Israel, as national bondsmen, 
may be there dexucted, for we seem to see 
somewhat of the Hebrew x^hysiognomy in 
the i)ainted labourers — a yellow skin and an 
aquiline nose. It is a trite objection to 
this \iew, that the slaves do not all wear 
beards; for they might either voluntarily or 
from comxiulsion have adox^ted the custom of 
the country, and shaved themselves. The 
rex^rcsentation, however, is true to the life, and 
forms a vivid illustration of the statements in 
the book of Exodus. 

Nor can it be distinctly ascertained who the 
Pharaoh was at the exodus — x^i^obably a king 
of the eighteenth dynasty — some say Thothmes 
III. Other Pharaohs are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture-one, a father-in-law of Merod of the 
tribe of Judah (1 Ohr. iv. 18) ; a Pharaoh 
brother-in-law of Hadad the Edomite (1 Ki. xi. 
18) ; a Pharaoh who fought with Sennacherib, 
called Sethos by Herodotus. (See Necho, 
Nineveh, So, Tirhakah.) Of the daughters 
of Pharaoh three are mentioned — the one who 
saved Moses; Bithrah, wife of Merod (see 
above) ; and the xiriiicess, Avife of Solomon. 

PHAllAOII-HOPHllAH, against whom 
several of Ezekiel’s i)roi)]iecies are uttered 
(Ezek. xxix. xxxii.), and Avith Avhom Zedekiah 
tonned an alliance against Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, reigned over Egyx^t twenty- 
five years. The i)roxfliecy against him (Jer. 
xliv. 30) was literally fulfilled. He was un- 
fortunate in an exi)edition against Gyrene, and 
his army Avas discontented. Amasis, one of 
his generals, Avas sent to suppress a rebellion 
which had ]3roken out ; but, instead of submit- 
ting to his expostulations, the anny made him . 
king, and he marched at their head against 
Ph^aoh, and finally took him prisoner. Am* 
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ftsis was disposed to save him ; but the enraged 
soldiery forced the unhappy monarch from 
under his protection, and strangled him, 
PHAREZ (Matt, i, 3) — twin son with 
Zarah, of Judah, by his daughter-in-law, 
Tamar. After the death of Er and Onan, 
Pharez became as the first-born. His posterity 
was numerous; hence the wish, “And let thy 
house be like the house of Pharez, whom 
Tamar bare unto Judah” (Ruth iv. 12). 

PHARISEES— (Matt, xxiii. 26) 
— a famous sect which arose among the Jews 
after their return from their long captivity in 
Babylon. Their name is derived from a 
Hebrew word which signifies in separate; but 
the history of their t)rigin is buried in obsciirity. 
Pride and hypocrisy were their prominent 
characteristics. They affected uncommon 
sanctity, and abounded in rites of purification, 
which they received on the authority of tra- 
dition (Matt. ix. 11) ; but in many cases they 
made void the law of God Iw their superstitious 
observance of the comman<lments of men, and 
were the slaves of lust, and avarice, and pride. 
They were rei^roved by our Saviour, par- 
‘bicularly for ostentation in their i)rayers and 
alms (Matt. vi. 2, .0) ; for pride in dress, 
salutations, titles, broad phylacteries, and 
taking the highest seats at feasts and in the 
synagogues (Matt, xxiii. 2-36). On account of 
his detection of their hypocrisy, and his open 
denunciation of their crimes, they became 
almost universally the bitter enemies of Christ. 
Their theological opinions were more correct 
than those of the Sadducees ; as they believed 
in the resurrection of the body, and in a future 
state of rewards and punishments, as also in 
the existence of angels and spirits (Acts xxiii. 
8), Though the sect was violent against 
Christ, yet many of its adherents were among 
the early converts. They are thus described 
by J oseidius : — 

“Now, for the Pharisees, they live meanly, 
and despise delicacies in diet, and they follow 
the contract of reason; and what that pre- 
scribes to them as good for them, they do ; 
and they think they ought earnestly to strive 
to observe reason’s dictates for practice. 'J’hey 
also pay a respect to such as are in years; nor 
are tney so bold as to contradict them in any- 
thing which they h.ave introduced ; and when 
they determine that all things are done by 
fate, they do not take away the freedom from 
men of acting as they think fit; since their 
notion is, that it hath i)leased God to make a 
temperament whereby what he wills is done, 
but so that the will of man can act virtuously 
or viciously. They also believe that soids 
have an immortal vigour in them, and that 
under the earth there will be rewards or 
punishments, according as they have lived 
virtuously or viciously in this life; and the 
latter are to be detained in an everlasting 
prison, but that the former shall have power 
to revive and live again ; on account of which 
doctrines they are able greatly to persuade the 
body of the people, and whatsoever they do 
about divine worship, prayers, and sacrifices, 
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they perform them according to their direction ; 
insomuch that the cities give great attestations 
to them on account of their entire virtuous 
conduct, both in the actions of their lives and 
their discourses also.” — Josex^hus, Antiquities, 
iii., b. xviii. sec. 3. 

PHARPAR. (SeeABANA.) 

PHEBE (Rom. xvi. 1)— a distinguished 
member of the church at Oenchrea, a city of 
Corinth. She is called a “servant of the 
church” (see Deacon) ; and the strong com- 
mendation of the apostle shows her to have 
been x^rominent in works of faith and labours 
of love. 

PHENICE (Acts xxvii. 12) — a winter har- 
bour on the southern shore of Crete, now 
called Lutro. (See (Jkete.) 

PHILADELPHIA — brotherly love (Rev, 
iii. 7-13)— a city of the province of Lydia, in 
Asia Minor, about 70 miles east of Smyrna. 
Its modern name is Allah-sliehr {city of God), 
It contains a population of about 15,000, one- 
twelfth of whom are nominal Christians. Thia 
church was highly commended, more than any 
of the seven churches of Asia ; and while her 
sister cities have fallen into decay, she still 
survives, with the remains of her Christian 
temples and worship. Her population is said 
to be the |jurest in Asia Minor. Even Gibbon 
says of her — “Among the Greek colonies and 
churches of Asia, Philadelphia is still erect— a 
column in a scene of ruins.” A tall column 
still graces these ruins, so that this church 
appears like a symbolic realization of the 
language used in Rev. iii. 12— “Him that 
overcometh will I make a x>illar in the templo 
of my God.” 



The inhabitants pretend to show the church 
in which the disciples to whom the message 
of John was addressed formerlv assembled. 

PHILEMON (Phile. 1) is generally supX)osed 
to have been a resident at Golosse, and a 
Christian of some distinction, who was X)rob- 
ably converted under Paul’s preaching (Phile. 
19). 

Philemon, epistle to, was written by Paul 
from Rome, in 64, perhaps, where he was 
detained as a prisoner. Onesimus, a slave 
of Philemon, had fled to that city, and was 
there converted to the faith of the Gospeh 
Paul had begotten him in >as bonda. Being 
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Urbout to return to Philemon, Paul wrote this 
letter, chiefly with a design to conciliate the 
feelings of Philemon towards his penitent 
servant, and now fellow-disciple. The slave 
may have apprehended the innction of such a 
penalty as in slave countries is usually inflicted 
on runaways. Paul sent him back, not because 
Philemon might claim him, but to show the 
altered position in which Christianity had 
placed him. The apostle pleads for his recep- 
tion, though he might have enjoined it — pleads 
from his old age and his sufferings, the personal 
friendship of Philemon and his instrumen- 
tality in his conversion, while he held himself 
bound for any debt which Onesimus might be 
owing his master. An eminent critic of ancient 
days says of the epistle, “The apostle craves 
pardon in behalf of a fugitive and pilfering 
slave, whom he sends back to his master ; but 
while pleading his cause, he discourses with so 
much weight respecting the rules of Christian 
kindness, that he seems to be consulting for 
the whole Church, rather than managing the 
business of a particular individual. He inter- 
cedes for the humble man so modestly and 
submissively as to show, more clearly than 
almost anywhere else, the gentleness of his 
nature, which is here drawn to the life.” (See 
Onesimus. ) 

PHILETUS. (See Hymen^^us.) 

PHILIP— 1. THE Apostle (John i. 43)— 
was a native of Bethsaida, and a firm believer 
in the Messiahship of Christ (John i. 45). 
He was afterwards called to be an apostle ; and 
he hesitated not when he heard the divine 
invitation, “Follow me.” He is referred to in 
the record of the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes. Our Lord said to him, “ Whence shall 
we buy bread, that these may eat?” Philiji 
made a natural reply — for he Avas guided by 
sight rather than faith — “Two hundred penny- 
Avorth of bread is not sufficient for them, that 
every one of them may take a little ” (John vi. 
7). Ho seems to have been of a retired dis- 
X^osition; for when the Greeks ai)xdied to him 
Avith the request, “Sir, we would see Jesus,” 
he did not venture himself to make their 
solicitation known to Christ, but “cometh and 
telleth Andrew : and again AndreAv and Philip 
tell Jesus” (John xii. 22). Still under the 
influence of sensuous notions, Ave find him again 
(John xiv. 8) saying to his Master, “ Lord, 
show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” His 
mind had not attained to xuirely spiritual con- 
ceptions of the Godhead. Tradition says, that 
after the ascension he xireached in Phrygia, 
and that he was jiut to death in Hieraxiolis. 

2. Philip, the Evangelist (Acts xxi. 8)— 
one of the seven persons appointed to the office 
of deacon in the primitive cnurch in Jerusalem 
(Acts vi. 3-6), and who afterwards went to 
Samaria, and there preached the Gospel with 
great success (Acts viii. G-8). While in Sa- 
maria, Philip received a divine intimation 
(comp. Acts viii. 26, 29, and 39) to go south- 
ward from Samaria, to the road leading from 
Jerusalem to Gaza. In the course of this 
journey he found a distinguished Ethiopian 
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traveller on his way home from Jerusalem, 
He was probably either a Jew ora proselyte 
to the J ewish religion ; and had been to the 
city of their solemnities to celebrate some 
feast. He was an offi.cer of high rank in the 
court of Candace, queen of Ethiopia ; and as 
he was sitting in liis chariot, in the leisurely 
X3ursuit of his journey, he read aloud, or was. 
chanting, a portion of the JeAvish Scriptures. 
At this time Philip saw him, and Avas divinely 
admonished to axiproach him. Philqi, AAuthoufe 
hesitation, obeyed the suggestion, and ran to 
overtake the chariot. He overheard him read- 
ing Isa. liii. 7, 8, and immediately inquired of 
him if he understood the force and scope of 
the passage. The traveller meekly acknow- 
ledged his need of instruction, and invited 
Philip to take a seat with him in the chariot. 
The latter improved the opportunity to ex- 
jilain the great subject of redemj)tion, to which 
the passage so naturally led ; and the result 
was, that the traveller became a convert to 
the faith of the Gosiiel, and was baptized. 
Philip, under divine inq^iilse, Avas immediately 
separated from the convert, Avho x>ursued his 
journey towards Egypt, Avhile he himself pro- 
ceeded to Azotus, about 40 miles from Gaza, 
in the ox)Xiosite direction. Ho afterAvards 
settled, it is siq^posed, in Cesarea, and Paul 
went to his house (Acts xxi. 8). He had four 
daughters, who, being endued Avith gifts of 
I)roijhecy, Avere insi)ired to communicate the 
higher lessons of Cdiristianity (Acts xxi. 9). 

3. Philip, the Tetkakch (Luke lii. 1). (See 
Herod.) 

4. Philip, the husband op Herodias 
(Matt. xiv. 3). (See Herod.) 

PIIIJjIPJT (Acts xvi. 12)— a city of Mace- 
donia, formerly called Hathos, and Krenides, 
or the Sfirings ; but being rebuilt and greatly 
enlarged by Philip, father of Alexander the 
Great, it took from him the name of Philippi. 
It is at the head of the Egean Sea, 12 miles 
north-west of Neapolis. Its modern name is 
Filiba. It lay on the great xd^^-iu betweeix 
Haemus and Pangaens, and was ux^oii the great 
road from Rome to .Vsia — the Via JF<jnatia. It 
Avas a idace of great celebrity in x>i*ofane his- 
tory, and is called “the chief or first city of 
that part of Macedonia, and a colony.” The 
latter exx^rcssion denotes that it enjoyed the 
Xirivilegesof a Roman colony — a fact established 
by ancient me<lals ; and the former may mean 
either that Philixixji Avas the first city they 
arrived at in that X3art of IMacedonia, or that 
it Avas the chief city of that district, of the 
country. About a. d. 52 a cluirch was gathered 
in Philip] )i by Paul and Silas, the former of 
Avhom addressed to them the affectionate and 
fateful letter called the Epistle to the 
Phil i])] nans. This was the first apostolic 
labour on Euroi)ean ^ound. 

At Phili])])i I^ydia Avas converted under 
Paul’s preaching (Acts xvi. 14, 15), and hospi- 
tably entertained the ax^ostles at her house. 
The poi^ulace became excited against them, 
however, and thev suffered scourging and 
imprisonment in tne most cruel form. By 
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miraculous power the prison doors were all 
openfed at midnight, and the bands of the pris- 
oners were all loosed, though none escaped. 
The jailer, fearing that the prisoners had 
escaped, and knowing that death might be the 
penalty for his seeming neglect (Acts xvi. 27), 
was about to commit suicide. At Paul’s 
entreaty he desisted, and immediately apjilied 
to the apostles to teach him the way of salva- 
tion. This they did, and their teaching being 
made effectual by the Spirit of God, ho and 
all his were immediately baptized (Acts xvi. 
25-34). At the solicitation of the magistrates 
they soon after left the city. But the apostle 
visited Philippi probably three times, in a. d. 
57 and 58. 

PHILIPPIANS, EPISTLE TO, is the eleventh 
in the order of the books of the New Testament, 
and was addressed by Paul to the^ Christians 
at Philippi. It was probably written about 
A. D. 62, when Paul was a prisoner at Kome 
(Phil, iv, 22). The Philipi)ians had kindly 
ministered to his necessities, by sending Ej^a- 
phroditus to him with the fruits of their 
benevolence (Phil. iv. IS). On his return to 
Philippi, Paul acknowledged their kindness in 
grateful and affecting terms, and mingled with 
his thanks some of the most sublime and ani- 
mating exhibitions of divine truth that are to 
be found in the sacred pages. 

In the first chapter he commends them to 
God, and sj)eaks of his own condition, not in 
despondency, but with humble assurance, as 
having furthered the Gosi)el. His own piety 
expresses its blissful spirit and hope — “Eor 
me to live is Christ, to die is gain.” He ex- 
horts them in the second chapter to unity and 
lowliness of mind, to disinterested friendship 
and generosity; and this class of Christian 
graces he enforces by a beautiful reference to 
the condescension and death of the Son of God. 
(See Poem.) Then he bids them be active in 
the work of their salvation— not only holding 
fast, but holding forth the word of life. He 
promises to send Ex)aphroditus to them, and 
pronounces on him a high and merited eulogy. 
In the third chapter IukS spirit warms, and he 
cautions them against Judaizing teachers, 
recounts his own grounds of religions trust 
prior to his conversion, declares how futile 
they were, and how futile he regarded them, 
speaks of his earnest aspirations after a higher 
conformity to Christ,' and concludes with a 
glowing description of Christian blessing as it 
affects even tliat vile body which the Lord 
shall change and fashion like unto his own 
glorious hunianitv. In the fourth chapter the 
apostle commends some Christian friends to 
their notice, exhorts them to the possession of 
characteristic Christian virtues, makes mention, 
with gratitude, of their timeljr liberality, and 
sends them salutaticms from his more intimate 
brethren, from the entire church in Home, and 
especially from such of them as held a place in 
C®sar’s household. The church had been in 
trial, and was still exjjosed to danger. The 
et^le of the epistle is marked by cheerful 
animation and enlivening energy. The Philip- 


pian church is censured in no respect. It 
stood high in Paul’s estimation. 

PHILISTIA, PHILISTINES. Philistia 
was a long stretch of sea-board, reaching from 
Egypt to Phoenicia, and lying along the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean. Ei>hraim and 
Judah lay to the east of it ; and it was related 
to them geographically somewhat like Portugal 
to Spain. The northern portion of this terri- 
tory from J oppa to Ashkelon, had been allotted 
to Han ; an(l the southern portion had been 
assigned to Judali; but Philistia maintained 
an independent existence. The country was 
signally productive, — “Isaac sowed in that 
land, and received in the same year an hundred- 
fold” (Gen. xxvi. 12); — “ beautiful but mono- 
tonous ; wheat, wheat, a very ocean of . Jieat ! ” 
exclaims a modem traveller (Thomson, Land 
and Boole, 556). Caravans passed through 
it between Egypt and the north; Gaza and 
Ashkelon had excellent harbours; and com- 
merce augmented its wealth. The Philistines 
are stigmatized by Amos as slave-traders, the 
temiitation of freebooters and mariners (Amos 
i. 6). And they are denounced by Joel, along 
with the Phoenicians, for the same crime, — 
“The children also of Judah and the children 
of Jerusalem have ye sold unto the Grecians, 
that ye might remove them far from their 
border” (Joel hi. 6). 

The Hebrew name of the country is Pele- 
sheth, and it is rendered “Philistia” in Ps. 
lx. 8; Ixxxvii. 4 ; cviii. 9; and “Philistines ” in 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 7. But it is translated “Palestina,” 
Exod. XV. 14 ; Isa. xiv. 29-31 ; and “Palestine ” 
in Joel hi. 4. Yet in all these places the word 
has the same territorial meaning — the region 
proper of the Philistines ; for in some of them 
it is mentioned along with Canaan, or in 
addition to it, and in othei*s it is classed among 
countries hostile to Israel as settled in Canaan. 
But the name I’hilistia — Palestine, gradually 
became at a later period the title of the whole 
territory. Strabo speaks of Syrian Palestine ; 
and Josephus uses Palestine both in its x>ro.- 
vincial and in its larger signiheation. In the 
same way Canaan, which meant originally the 
narrow Ph(enician kingdom, came to be an 
earlv name of the entire country. 

The derivation of the name Phihstine has 
been contested. Some would connect it 
with Belasffi, wanderers ; and other theories 
are no less fanciful. In the Seiituagint the 
peoj)le are called (IwXia-TLe'ifx, Philisteans, in the 
Pentateuch j but in the other books they are 
called &KXo(pu\oi, foreign tribes;^ and some 
regard Philistine as a transposition of this 
comxiound word. Tribes which had settled 
among other races are called by this Greek 
term, as the regiments of Hannibal, when 
located in Gaul and Italy, by the historian 
Polybius ; and the mixed j)ox)ulation of Galilee 
is described by the same appellation in 1 Macc. 
V. 1.5. 

The origin of tlie Philistines is hidden in 
obscurity, though there seem to be mysterious 
allusions to it in Scripture. That they had 
been settled for a considerable period in their 
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country is evident from this, that the country | 
of Abimelech is in the days of Abraham called 
“ the land of the Philistines ; ” and “ the sea of 
the Philistines” is also mentioned in a descrip- 
tion of the boundaries of the promised land in | 
Exod. xxiii. 31. Others, such as Kitto, on the ! 
authority of Manetho and Herodotus, regard 
them as being the sam e with th e Hyksos or Pali, 
whose leader was called Philitis, or shepherd, 
and that in Egyx)t they gave a name first to 
Pelusiuin, town of the Philistines, and then, 
after their expulsion, to Palestina or Palestine, 
the land of their adoi^tion. But if the Philis- 
tines were in their new country in Abraham’s 
time, their rule in Egypt, and their banishment 
as the Hyksos, must be greatly earlier than the 
I-^eriod assigned to it by Manetho. The 
shepherd dynasty usuriied the Egyi>tian throne 
not long after Abraham’s visit to Egyi^t, and 
it was therefore not possible for them to be 
in Philistia as a settled nation at the epoch 
implied in Scripture. Nay, their land is gifted 
to Israel by promise, along with that of the 
other tribes which formed the population 
of Canaan. It is said in Jer. xlvii. 4, ‘‘The 
Lord will spoil the Philistines, the remnant of 
the country of Caphtor.” And Jehovah, by 
the prophecy of Amos, asks, “Are ye not as 
children of the Ethioi^ians unto me, O children 
of Israel? saith the Lord. Have not I brought 
up Israel out of the land of Egypt ? and the 
Philistines from Caphtor, ami the Syrians from 
Kir?” (Amos ix. 7. ) The close connection of the 
Philistines with Caphtor is indicated in these 
words ; nay, they seem to be called the Caphtor 
in Deut. ii. 23, — “The Avims which dwelt in 
Hazerim, even unto Azzah, the Caphtorims, 
which came forth out of Caxditor, destroyed 
them, and dwelt in their stead.” Azzah, which 
is only another siielling of Gaza, shows us that 
Philistia is meant, and the assertion is, that 
they disi)osscssed an earlier pox)ulation, the 
Avims, which dwelt in villages ; for Hazerim is 
no proper name, but means unwalled clusters 
of houses. The Avites, if not wholly dis^ios- 
sessed, were forced to the edge of the desert ; 
and “the Avites from the south” arc spoken 
of in connection with the five lords of the 
Philistines. The question recurs, What is 
Caphtor, and w^ho are the Caphtorim? for the 
Philistines were brought out of Caphtor, 
and they are the remnant of the country of 
Caphtor. The Targum, with the Syriac and 
Vmgate versions, take Cajilitor to mean Capiia- 
docia, others supxiose it to be Cy^irus, and not 
a few regard it as the island of Crete. Now, 
there ^ was a tribe of Cherethites in Philistia 
(1 Sam. XXX. 14), and these may have come from 
Crete, though it may be rash to suppose them 
the same with the lifeguards of David, or to 
suppose that Cherethites and Pelethites means 
Cretans and Philistines; for the terms, as 
Gesenius supposes, may mean “executioners 
and couriers.” But the Caphtorim proper are 
a primeval race; for we read in Gen. x. 14, 
“And Pathrusim, and Casluhim (out of whom 
came Philistim), and Caphtorim.” The Egyp- 
tian Casluhim are the origin, either in race or 
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country, of the Philistines, and the Casluhim 
are brethren of the Caphtorim. The Philistines* 
whether Hyksos-Pali or not, were therefore or 
Hamite or Egyptian origin, who had migrated 
voluntarily, or who, on being driven ont, had 
formed a new settlement in the maritime low 
country of Canaan. Yet there seems to be 
some connection with Crete also on their part ; 
for on a tablet of Rameses III. at Medinet 
Habou there is pictured a naval battle with 
the Sharutana, apparently named also the 
Pulusatu — perhaps Cretan or Cherethite 
islanders — while another body of Cherethites 
forms a part of the Egyptian forces. Caphtor, 
after all, may be only another form of the old 
name Copt, Egypt, or Kebthor; 

for A5gy])t means the isle or coast of Caphtor 
— the Nile being occasionally called a sea. 
The Philistines may therefore be regarded as 
a colony from Caphtor, ex]ielled, it may be, 
during some of those mysterious movements of 
the Hyksos; and a x^ortion of the wanderers 
may have found their way to Crete, as well as 
to the fertile plains of the five cities. 

The Philistines are characterized by the 
possession of five towns which formed a kind 
of confederacy, thus named in Josh. xiii. 3 — 
“five lords of the Philistines; the Gazathites, 
and the Ashdothites, the Eshkalonites, the 
Gittites, and the Ekronites; also the Avites.” 
In enumerating the cities of this Pentapolis, 
Gaza commonly stands first, and lilkron last. 
The “five lords’’^ are often referred to in 
the historical notices occurring in the books 
of Samuel. 

The Philistines are first noticed in Scripture 
in the days of Abraham, when they seem to 
have had Gerar for their cax>ital, and an 
Abimelech for their sovereign. By the time 
of the exodus they were known to be a fierce 
and warlike race ; and the Hebrew tribes were 
not led into Canaan through their country, 
though it was the nearest way— the reason 
assigned being, “ lest i^erad venture the people 
reiient when they see war.” Joshua made no 
systematic attempt’ to dispossess them, though 
some suxqiose that three of the chief towns 
had been eax^tured and held also for a brief 
season; but it is exx^ressly stated that the 
Philistines were not conquered, but were “ left 
to x)rove Israel.” So that in subsequent times 
the Philistines and Israelites were often at 
war; and that warfare was frem^ient in the 
unsettled x^eriod of the Judges (Judg. iii. 31; 
X. 1; xiii. 1). Samson was at length raised 
up as the Israelitish chamx)ion ; but he was left 
to do individual and spasmodic feats of heroism. 
The nation was so sunk in soul that it could 
not be incited to concerted effort ; nay, 3,000 
of them taunted the grim soldier with the 
challenge, “ Knowest not thou that the Philis- 
tines are rulers over us?” and would, in their 
cowardice, have delivered him into the hand 
of their enemies. Roused into desperation, l^e 
Israelites at length gathered their forces at 
Apliek, but were defeated, and the ark, which 
was afterwards carried out to the field of battle 
as a superstitious charm, was taken and carried 
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off in trinmpli. But Samuel, who had now risen 
to supremacy, and was inaugurating a new 
era, purified and encoiiraged the people, and 
they gained a victory over the Philistines at 
Mizpeh ; and a memorial of the triiimph — 
Ebenezer — was set up. So thoroughly had 
the invaders been beaten, that during Samuel’s 
administration “they came no more into the 
coast of Israel.” The tide turned, however, in 
the days of Saul, and there was defeat and 
sore dejection of heart. The Pliilistine free- 
booters did as they pleased, and the abject 
state of the country is thus portrayed*. — 
“Now there was no smith found throughout 
all the land of Israel: for the Philistines 
said, Lest the Hebrews make them swords 
or spears : but all the Israelites went down 
to the Philistines, to sharpen every man his 
share, and his coulter, and his ax, and his 
mattock. Y et they had a file for the m attocks, 
and for the coulters, and for the forks, and for 
the axes, and to sharpen the goads. So it 
came to pass in the day of battle, that there 
was neither sword nor spear found in the 
hand of any of the people that were with 
Saul and Jonathan: but with Saul and with 
Jonathan his son was there found” (1 Sam. 

xiii. 17-22). One can scarcely picture the 
melancholy condition of a people that had not 
‘’h.e heart to strike a blow for freedom, and 
who, though they had plucked up a momentary 
course, had not a weapon with which to strike 
it. The Philistines were ultimately beaten; 
and David, tboiigh he had previously encoun- 
tered and slain Goliath, took refuge from Saul 
among them. Need we wonder to read 1 Sam. 

xiv. 52. At length came the fatal field of 
Gilboa, when Saul fell, and his army was 
scattered in j^anic and confusion. 

At the commencement of David’s reign they 
showed a bold front against him, but the great 
warrior again and again defeated them (2 Sam. 
V. 17-25; viii. 1; xxi. 15-22; xxii. 8-17) ; and 
they were also quiet during the reign of 
Solomon. ^ Occasionally afterwards we hear of 
them wa^ng war in the old spirit, as in the 
reign of Nadab, 1 Ki. xv. 27 ; and again, 1 Ki. 
xvi. 15, 17. The Philistines x)aid tribute to 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 11) ; but in the 
reign of Jehoram, his son, they overran the 
country along with the Arabians, committed 
frightful depredations, and carried off the 
royal family and harem (2 Chr. xxi. 16, 17). 
On the other hand, Uzziah warred against tlie 
Philistines, and took several of their cities ; 
but in the reign of Ahaz there was another 
successful Philistine invasion. In fine, we are 
told of Hezekiah that “he smote the Philis- 
tines, even unto Gaza, and the borders thereof, 
from the tower of the watchmen to the fenced 
city” (2 Ki. xviii. 8). 

In the wars between Assyria and Egypt, 
Philisti^ as the highway between the two 
contending countries, suffered severely. Ash- 
dod was taken by Ivalush IV. ; and Tiglath- 
pileser records his reception of tribute from 
the kings of Gaza and Ashkelon. Tartan, the 
general of Sargon, fought against Ashdod and 
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took it. Sennacherib also, in his progress 
toward Egypt, took several Philistine towns, 
such as Ekron ; and he exposed the dead bodies 
of its executed magnates on stakes round the 
■walls. The Egyptians in turn ravaged Philistia, 
Pharaoh-necho smote Gaza (Jer. xlvii. 1), but 
a more terrible devastation followed, as foretold 
in Jer. xlvii. 4-7. The following oracle, menac- 
ing similar devastation on account of evil in- 
flicted on Israel in her last and weak state, 
was uttered by Ezekiel: — “Thus saith the 
Lord God; Because the Philistines have dealt 
by revenge, and have taken vengeance with a 
despiteful heart, to destroy it for the old 
hatred ; therefore thus saith the Lord God ; 
Behold, I will stretch out mine hand upon the 
Philistines, and I will cut off the Clierethims, 
and destroy the remnant of the sea coast. And 
I will execute great vengeance upon them 
with furious rebukes; and they shall know 
that I am the Lord, when I shall lay my ven- 
geance upon them” (Ezek. xxv. 15-17). The 
awful menaces were fulfilh'd. After Babylon 
bad fallen the, Persian armies overran Philis- 
tia, as they marched toward Egypt, They 
continued to hold Gaza ; and Alexander took it 
after a five months’ siege, with all its usual 
miseries. Antioebus took it again in 198 B. C. ; 
and the Maccabean chieftains made some 
furious onslaughts on their old and fierce 
antagonists, and sacked and burned the chief 
towns and tenqdes. The resistless Roman 
arms at length smote the country, and it sank 
into a Roman province. 

Through all their history the Philistines 
appear as indomitable warriors— a terror to 
their neighbours by their fierce and sudden 
onslaughts. Their towns must have been 
strongly fortified, for they were able to stand 
long and terrible sieges. Artistic skill must 
have made some progress among them, as is 
shown in the description of Goliath’s armour, 
1 Sam. xvii. 5. Archers were a formidable 
section of their troojis, as may be inferred 
from the statement, 1 Sam. xxxi. 3. Their 
revenge was sudden and cruel : they burned 
the wife of Samson and her father with fire ; 
and perhaps they inflicted the same fate on 
their j)risoiiers (Judg. xiv. 15). The Philis- 
tines were uncircumcised and idolatrous, 
Da"on, or the fish-god, bein<^ the chief divinity, 
with temjdes at Avslidod and Gaza ; Baalzebub 
was found at Ekron ; and Derceto, a female 
Dagon, was enshrined at Ashkelon. The 
idols were carried with their armies ; for after 
a defeat at Rephaim “they left their images, 
and David and his men burnt them” (2 Sam. 
V. 21). When, after the battle of Gilboa, 
they found the body of Saul among the slain, 
we are told, “They cut off his head, and 
stripped off his annour, and sent into the 
land of the Philistines round about, to publish 
it in the house of their idols, and among the 
people. And they put his armour in the house 
of Ashtaroth; and they fastened his body to 
the wall of Beth-shan” (1 Sam. xxxi. 9, 10). 
Divination was specially cultivated among 
them. Thus, during the captivity of the ark 
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among them, and when thev were smarting 
under divine jutkanent, ‘“they called for 
the priests and the diviners, saying, What 
shall we do to tlie ark of the Lord? tell ua 
wherewith we shall send it to his place” (1 
Sam. vi, 2). The prophet Isaiah reproves his 
own people as being “soothsayers, like the 
Philistines ” (ch. ii. G). The i>ractice had there- 
fore become characteristic and proverbial. The 
language of the Philistines, if we may judge 
from names, was originally of the same class as 
Hebrew or old Phoenician, or a peculiar dialect 
of it. “ The speech of Ashdod ” differed from 
“the J ews’ language” in the days of Nehemiah 
(Neh. xiii. 24). {vSee Ashdod, Dagon, Ek- 
KON, Gath, Gaza.) 

PHILOSOPHY (Ool. ii. 8). This term de- 
notes the system of opinitins embraced by 
various sects, both among .Jews and Gentiles, 
as the Epicureans, Stoics, &c. , in the apostolic 
(Acts xvii. 18). (See Colossians, epistle 
TO, Epiouheans, Stoics.) As their system 
was framed according to human traditions and 
the principles of worldly science, and not 
according, to the doctrine c^f Christ, it was vain 
and false, and therefore a proper subject of 
caution (1 Tirn. vi. 20). 

The popular philosophy of every age has 
damaged its theology — from the Platonism of 
ancient times to the Hegelianism of modern 
Germany. It is too often the natural offsiiring 
of the unsanctified mind, the result of that 
pride which will not bow to the truth of 
revelation, disxiarages what is repugnant to its 
taste, and rejects what is above the sphere of 
its comprehension. It has existed in every 
age of the Church. It was the germ of almost 
all the heresies of former days. That sihrit 
that led so many sects to tamper with the 
canon, and exclude or receive the sacred 
treatises from mere fancy or opinion — that 
prompted them to set aside the deeper mys- 
teries of the faith, deny the divinity and de- 
ride the atonement of the Son of God, and 
reduce the Gospel to a bare annunciation of 
duty, scarce distinguished from any human 
theory of amelioration and improvement— is 
the essence of Neology. It rose with Cerin- 
thus and the Ebioiiites. It animated Marcion 
and the Manichees. It guided the Arian in- 
terpretation of the fourth century. It is the 
soul of Socinian exegesis. It has happened 
to be allied in Germany to prodigious learning 
and powerful talent, and has appeared adorned 
with the speculations of abstruse j^sychology, 
the splendid phantasms of Teutonic imagina- 
tion, and the subtle researches of philology. 
The morbid love of novelty thus often leads 
to heresy. Men forget our Lord’s impressive 
statement, “Verily, I say unto you, whoso- 
ever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child, shall in nowise enter into it.” 

PHINEHAS. 1. (1 Sam. i. 3) A son of Eli, 
and noted for his wickedness. (See Eli.) 

2. (Exod. vi. 25) A son of Eleazar and 
grandson of Aaron. He filled the office of 
nigh priest to the Jews for nearly twenty 
years. His zeal and promptitude in punishing 
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the sin of Zimri, a distinguished SijneoTxite, 
turned away the anger of the Lord against the 
nation, and secured to him and his family the 
right of perpetual succession to the Jewish 
priesthood. This promise was fulfilled; for, 
except the interval from Eli to Zadok, the 
priesthood continued in the family of Phinehao 
until the destruction of the temple and the 
captivity of the nation. Phinehas was re- 
markable for his zealous attachment to the 
purity and integrity of the Jewish church 
(Num. XXV. 7 ; Josh. xxii. 30, 31). (See Elb- 
AZAR.) 

PH (ENICIA, of which Tyre and Sidon wore 
the two great capitals, was a narrow tract of 
territory stretching along the eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean, and was, in its strict and 
I^roper acceptation, about 28 miles long, and 
about 1 mile in average breadth. In a wider 
sense, Phoenicia comprised the whole sea- 
board from Orthosia to Pelusium — a distance 
of 450 miles. But, in the ordinary accepta- 
j tion of the term, Phoenicia was about 120 
miles long, and about 20 in breadth. The 
origin of tlie name is uncertain. Some derive 
its name from Phoenix, one of its ancient 
kings, and son of Agenor ; others, from the 
Greek word a palm, as that tree 

grew in abundance in the country. Others 
refer it to the Bed Sea, or sea of Idumea — 
being the same with ’epufi/odv, 
“red.” But while the Greeks called the 
country Phoenicia, its own people called it 
Canaan — ^ term signifying low country, 
in contrast to the high table-land in the in- 
terior, and denoting ultimately the whole 
region of Palestine. The woman who is 
called in Matt. xv. 22, “a woman of Canaan,” 
is styled in Mark vii. 26, “ a Syrophoenician.” 
In the Sejituagint the Hebrew term Canaan 
is often rendered Phcenicia. The Punic in- 
habitants of Carthage, a Phoenician colony, 
on being asked what they were, repliea, 
according to Augustine, in their own tongue, 
“ Canaanites.” 

The country was well watered, fertile, and 
thickly studded with towns. 'I’he streams 
which flow through it rise in mount Lebanon, 
and are the Eleutherus, the Adonis, the Lycus, 
the Tamyris, the Bostrenus, the Leontis, and 
the Belus. Its old towns, besides “ Tyre and 
Sidon” (a phrase which often denotes the 
whole country), were Accho (St. J ean d’Acre), 
Orthosia, Arka, Tripolis, Botrys, Berytus, 
Dor, &c. The harbours were excellent, and 
the country was famed for its extensive com- 
merce and distant voyages. 

The Phoenicians were Hamite by descent; 
and their migiation to the Mediterranean 
coast must have taken place at a very early 
period. Herodotus says that they came from 
the shores of the Ked Sea; and Manetho cklls 
the Hyksos “Phoenician shepherds.” Pheo- 
nicia, as a portion of Canaan, was never con- 
quered by the Hebrew tribes of Dan, Asher, 
and Naphtali, to whom it had been allotted in 
•the partition of the country. But the relations 
of Israel Phoenicia were usually peaceful, 
525 
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wholly unlike its warlike entanglements with 
Philistia. Hiram ‘ ‘ was ever a lover of David 
and Hiram’s “servants, shipmen that had 
knowledge of the sea,” were sent to man, in 
part, the fleet of Solomon. Phcenlcia began at 
a remote epoch to occupy itself in commerce 
and navigation. As merchants, navigators, 
and colonists, the people had no equals, nor 
even rivals, for many ages. In ancient times 
their country was a great warehouse, in which 
might be found all the necessaries and luxuries 
of human life ; and it was long and justly con- 
sidered as the emporium of the East. ^ Their 
commerce by sea exten.ied from their own 
shores even to the British islands, to Spain, to 
the ports of the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, 
and the lake Maeotis. According to some fan- 
ciful etymologists, our own country deriveel its 
name of Britain from these Plimnician navi- 
gators and merchants, who designated these 
islands, from the minerals with which they 
most abounded, mn, Barat-anac, or Bra- 
tanac, from the abundance of tin and lead 
mines found in them. By land they carried 
on an extensive trade with Syria, Assyria, 
Persia, Arabia, and India. ^ Bhoenicia sent 
out several colonists to various parts of the 
world; and (.^arthage, Utica, and (lades aro 
indebted for their existence as states to Phoe- 
nician founders. As an evidence of their skill 
in navigation, it is stated that some Phamician 
adventurers in the service of Necho, king of 
Egypt, undertook, and completed a voyage 
round Africa, sailing out of the Bed Sea, and 
returning through the straits of Gibraltar. 
Their ships were renowned over the world— 
especially those that traded to Tarshish in 
Spain: some of them were propelled by fifty 
oars. Xenophon describes the order and com- 
pact arrangements of a Phoenician ship — every- 
thing being in its proper place, and no room 
being lost. Mining oi)erations for silver were 
carried on on a large scale at Tarshish, and 
great wealth was carried home by the traders. 

The people of Phoenicia worshipped Baal, 
whose name signifies Lord ; and Astarte, the 
Hebrew Ashtaroth ; and the Grecian Aphro- 
dite was also one of their superior deities. 
Large troops of prostitutes were her priest- 
esses — along with emasculated men, and men 
for the practice of unnatural lusts. This wor- 
ship was tolerated in J erusalom in Solomon’s 
reign (1 Ki. xi. 5). Zidonian women were 
found in his harem, and they introduced and 
patronized their native superstitions. Human 
sacrifices were also offered on great occasions, 
as also in the colony of Carthage. The name 
Baal is associated with many proper names, as 
Hannibal, Asdrubal; and it had also spread 
over Palestine. The death of Adonis, or 
Thammuz, another Phoenician deity, was 
annually lamented by the Phoenician women. 
Ezekiel, in his vision of the abominations of 
Israel, says, “ He brought me to the door of 
the gate of the Lord’s house, which was to- 
waroB the north, and behold, there sat women 
m^ing for Thammuz.^* In Tyre was also 
placed tne magnificent temxde of the great god 
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Melkarth (“King of the Oit^jr”), the Hercules 
of the Greeks, a deity found in all the colonial 
settlements of Phoenicia. The Phoenicians 
also worshipped the seven kdbirim or great gods, 
the same in number as the planets. 

Their intercourse with distant tribes led 
them, on their return, to indulge in fictions : a 
“ Phcenician figment” was the traveller’s tale 
of those days ; and Punic faith was proverbial 
at a later time. Through their commercial 
speculations they were often tempted into 
frauds — shrewdness degenerated into knavery. 
They sometimes practised piracy, and they 
liad a trade in slaves (1 Macc. iv. 41). The 
Phoenician merchant sometimes sank into a 
pedlar (Prov. xxxi. 24) ; and Hosea says, as 
for Canaan, or Phoenicia, “ the balances of de- 
ceit are in his hand” (Hos. xii. 7). (Ireece and 
Rome often traced their corruption to inter- 
course with Phoenicia, for its wealth brought 
luxury and debasement. 

The Phoenicians were sldlled in astronomy 
and arithmetic ; and to them is attributed the 
invention of letters. According to Herodotus, 
Cadmus, a Phoenician by birth, first intro- 
duced letters into Greece. They were also 
noted for the manufacture of fine linen, the 
glass of Sidon, and the purple of Tyre. 

As the Phoenicians were of Hamite descent, 
their language was identical with the ancient 
Hebrew, or tongue of Canaan. Hebrew was 
the speech of (Canaan whe^i Abraham came to 
sojourn in it. The Punic tongue of Carthage, 
after many years’ separation from the mother 
country, preserved a close resemblance to He- 
brew, as was noted by Jerome and Augustine. 

The coins and the numerous inscriptions 
coincide. Explained by Hebrew analogy, 
Melkarth, a name of Baal, means “ king of tno 
city;” Carthage is “new town;” Byrsa, the 
hill on which it stood, is the same as Bozrah ; 
Dido, “his love,” is of the same root as David ; 
Hannibal is “the grace of Baal.” On a sac- 
rificial tablet found in 1845 at Marseilles 
seventy-four out of ninety-four terms are 
found in the Old Testament. In 1855 a sar- 
cophagus was discovered at Sidon, and the 
inscription on the lid has been deciphered, 
showing that it contained the body of Ashmun- 
azer, who calls himself “i)osse3Sor of Dor, 
Joppa, and extensive corn territories at the 
root of Dan.” 

ISTo remains of Phoenician literature have 
been i^reserved. The fragments of Sanchonia- 
thon are now regarded as a forgery by Philo- 
Byblius, though he professes to translate from 
Pncenician into Greek. (See StDON, Tyre.) 

PHRYGIA (Acts ii. 10)— a large and inde- 
finite district in the western portion of Asia 
Minor, having Bythinia north, and Lycia 
south. Its chief towns were Colosse, Laodicea, 
and Hierapolis. Some of its inhabitants were 
at Jerusalem, and among the converts, on the 
day of Pentecost. The mstrict was more than 
once visited by the apostle Paul (Acts xvi. 6 ; 
xyiii. 23). The Roman province of Phrygia 
did not exist in the aposues’ days. (See (Gal- 
atia.) 
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PHUT (Gen. x. 6), or PUT (Nah. ui. 91, 
was the third son of Ham; and his descend- 
ants, sometimes called Libyans, are supposed 
to be the Mauritanians, or Moors of modem 
times. They served the Ej^ptians and Tyrians 
as soldiers (Jer. xlvi. 9; Ezek. xxvii. 10; xxx. 
6; xxxviii. 6). 

PHYGELLUS (2 Tim, i. 15) -a person 
mentioned along with Hermogenes as being 
among those of Asia who had turned away 
from the apostle. The two deserters must 
have been persons of some note and influence ; 
but what were the reasons and nature of this 
desertion are not known. 

PHYLAOTEKTES (Matt, xxiii. 5). The 
original word denotes prcs^crmtioui^; and may 
indicate either the preserving of the words of 
the law in the mein(>ry, or the preservation of 
the Iverson from danger, as by the amulets or 
charms of modern superstition. 

The practice of using x’hylaeteries was 
founded on a literal interpretation of that 
passage where God commands the Hebrews 
to have the law as a sign on their foreheads, 
and as frontlets between their eyes (Exod. xiii. 
16: comp. Prov. iii. 1, 3; vi. 21). It is prob- 
able that the use of xdiylactcries came in late 
with other superstitions; but it should be re- 
membered that our Lord does not censure the 
Pharisees for wearing them, but for making 
them broad, out of ostentation; and it is still 
uncertain whether the words referred to ought 
not to be taken literally. One kind of phylac- 
tery was called a frontlet, and was coinx^osed of 
four pieces of parchment : on the first of wliicli 
was written Exod. xiii. 2-10; on the second, 
Exod. xiii. 11-21 ; on the third, Dent. vi. 4-9; ami 
on the fourth, Deut. xi. 18-21. These x)ieces of 
parchment, thus inscribed, they enclosed in a 



piece of tough skin, making a square, on one 
side of which is placed ^ the Hebrew letter 
skin (ir), as in the preceding cut, and botind 
them round their foreheads with a thong or 
riband when they went to the synagogue. 
Some wore them evening and morning, and 
others only at the morning prayer. 

As the token upon the hand was required, 
as well as the frontlets between the eyes, the 
Jews made two rolls of parchment, written in 
square letters, with an ink made on purpose 
and with muen care. They were rolled up to 
a point, and enclosed in a sort of case of black 
calf -skin. They then were put upon a square 
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bit of the same leather, whence hung a thong 
of the same, of about a finger in breadth, ana 
about 2 feet long. These rolls were placed 
at the bending of the left arm ; and after one 
end of the thong had been made into a little 
knot in the form of the llebrcAV letter yod ('), 
it was wound about the arm in a spiral line, 
which ended at the tox> of the middle finger. 

PHYSICIAN (Mark v. 20). Physicians 
are mentioned in the time of Joseidi (Gen. 1. 
2) ; and many su})X)ose that medicine was 
among the of Egyx^t, and that 

Moses was learned in it. Egyx>t, as Pliny has 
remarked, ab<mnded with diseases. Herodotus 
says that in Ej^vx>t each i)hysician X)ractised 
only for one kind of disease ; so that swarms of 
them must have exercised their calling on the 
banks of the Nile. Each family must have 
had a variety of them — oculists, aurists, den- 
tists, &c., — so that we need not wonder at the 
emx-)loyment of the x>hiral number in Gen. 1. 
2, where it is said that “ Joseidi commanded 
his servants, the ifliysicians, to embalm his 
father.” The medical skill of Egyx^t was 
famed in other countries. The Persian sove- 
reigns, Cyrus and Darius, emidoyed Egyi:>tian 
idiysicians. ^diere is also in Scrix)ture abun- 
dant evidence that the healing art, in some 
branches, was a i)rofession (Prov. xvii. 22; Jer. 
viii. 22; xlvi. 11; Ezek. xxx. 21; Matt. ix. 
12; Luke iv. 23; Col. iv. 14). The allusions 
in these verses verify our statement. This 
science at such a xi<-'riod must have been 
simxde, and it consistcil xjrincix^ally of external 
ax)Xjli cations. The wound was closed, bound 
u]), and mollifitnl with ointment (Isa. i. G). 
The balm of Gilead was highly x^rized for 
medicinal x^iiToses. When Asa was seized 
with gout, he was condemned for trusting 
too much to the X‘hyflicians (2 Chr. xvi. 12). 
The woman sx)oken of in the gospels “had 
suffered many things of many x^nysicians” 
(iMark v. 26) ; nay, 1 mke, himself a physician, 
says of her that she liad “H[)ent all her living 
ux^on iJiysicians, neither could be healed of 
any” (Luke viii. 43). 

PIBESETH (Ezek. xxx. 17) — the JBubastia 
of modern geographers, the ruins of which are 
sux:>posed to be discernible between Cairo and 
Hill, or l^clusium. It lay ux)on the Pelusian 
branch of the Nile. Mgurcs of a celebrated 
goddess worshix)X3ed there are i)reserved in the 
British Museum. The twenty-second dynasty 
of kings reigned there, of which Shishak was 
one. 

PIECES OE SILVEK. (See Silver.) 

PIETY (1 Tim. V. 4) “Let them learn 
first to show i^iety at home.” This is the only 
place in the English Bible where this word, 
now so common, occurs. In this verse it means, 
like the Latin pietas, natural affection on the 
X)art of children; and the word ijity is only 
another form of it. 

PIGEON. (See Dove.) 

PI-HAHIROTH (Exod. xiv. 2, 9; Num. 
xxxiii, 7, 8) — an ]<]g 3 qitian word signifying 
a place where sedges or marsh iflants grow. 
It was an encampment of the Israelites soon 
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after they left Egypt. Some identify it with 
Ajrud, near a large plain stretching to the sea 
west of Suez. 

PILATE (John xix. 1), or PONTIUS 
PILATE (Matt, xxvii. 2), was appointed the 
Roman governor or procurator of Judea, a. d. 
29, and was in office at the time of Christ’s 
trial, and some years after. His proper 
residence was Cesarea; but lie went up to 
Jerusalem at stated periods; and though his 
chief duty respected tht; revenues, he exercised 
his judicial authority there (John xix. 10), in a 
palace or government house provided for the 
purpose (John xviii. 28). His administration 
was exceedingly offensive, for he brought into 
Jerusalem standards with the emperor’s image 
on them. Profane histmy tells us that he was 
accustomed to »ell justice, and, for money, to 
pronounce any sentence that was desired. It 
mentions his rapines, his injuiies, his murders, 
the tonnents he inflicted on the innocent, and 
the persons he ])ut to deatli without form or 
jirocess. In short, he seems to have been a 
man tliat exercised excessive cruelty during 
all the time of his government (Luke xiii. 1). 
He was finally recalled and banished, and 
died in exile, most probably by suicide. 

This character of 1‘ilate renders more 
remarkable the fact, that when Jesus was 
arraigned before him, he was not only anxious 
to avoid trying him (Luke xxiii. 4, 7), hut he 
once and again, in the most solemn and im- 
pressive manner, even in presence of his 
malicious and bloodthirsty persecutors, de- 
clared his conviction of his jierfect innocence 
(Luke xxiii. 14; John xix. (>). He even re- 
monstrated with them on the iniquity and 
unreasonableness of their conduct, and would 
fain have thrown upon them the whole re- 
sponsibility of the deed they were about to 
perpetrate. This they assuiiK'd in the most 
dreadful imprecation ever uttered by human 
lips, — “His blood be on us and on our children” 
(Matt, xxvii. 25). Pilate, moved probably by 
a fear of losing his office (John xix. 12), not- 
withstanding his full conviction of his inno- 
cence, scourged liim, and then resigned him to 
the hands of an enraged multitude to be 
crucified. 

He directed the form of inscription which 
was placed on the cross; and when the Jews 
would have persuaded him to alter the phrase- 
ology, so as to represent Him claiming to be 
king of the Jews, and not as being so in fact, 
Pilate, conscious probably of having already 
sacrificed justice to expediency or popularity, 
peremptorily refused to do it (John xix. 19-22). 
lie gave Joseph the jirivilege of removing the 
body from the cross, and placing it in his own 
tomb ; and, at the solicitation of the Jews, he 
apixfinted a guard to protect it from violation 
(Matt, xxvii. 57-GG). 

PILLAR (Exod. xiii. 21). This word is 
used in the Bible for the most part meta- 
phorically. Thus, a pillar of fire, cloud, 
smoke, &c., denotes a fire, a cloud, or a column 
of smoke in the form of a pillar (Exod. xiii. 21 ; 
Judg. XX. 40). It was common to erect a 
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pillar as a monument of some distinguished 
person or event (Gen. xxviii. 18; xxxv. 20; 
Josh. xxiv. 26). 


The Horus. 

Living of Men. 

Pharaoh. 

Sun Presented to the 
World. 

Lord of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. 

The Living of Men. 

Son of the Sun. 

Osirtasen. 

Lord of Spirits in Pone, 

Ever-living. 

Life of Men. 

Resplendent Horus. 

Good God. 

Sun Presented to the 
World. 

Who has begun the 

Celebration of his two 
Assemblies 

to his Creator. 

Life-Giver for ever. 



In Isaiah xix. the prediction is, that there 
shall be a “pillar” to the Lord on the border of 
the land of Egypt.’* The pillar or obelisk was 
specially characteristic of Eg^t. The one 
here referred to is associated with the worship 
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of Jehovah; but the prophet Jeremiah (xliiL 
13) predicts the destruction of others con- 
nected with idolatrous worship of the sun in 
Bethshemish or Heliopolis. The preceding 
•cut represents one of those dedicated to the 
jiun, with a translation. 

Pillar op Absalom (2 Sam. xviii. 18). 
This proud prince, during his own life, erected 
in the valley of Jehoshaphat a pillar, or 
column, as a monument to himself, to per- 
j)etuate the remembrance of his name ; as at 
that time he had no children to preserve it. 
<See Absalom.) 

Pillar op Salt. (See Salt.) 

PILLED (Gen. xxx. 37)— the same with 
peeled. 

PILLOWS. “ Woe to the women that sew 
pillows to all armholes, and make kerchiefs 
upon the head of every stature, to hunt souls !’* 
(Ezek. xiii. 18). In this passage those women 
are intended who utter false proidiecies, and use 
every art and device to allure to luxury and vo- 
luptuousness. Woe to those who sew or em- 
broider luxurious cushions for all arms, making 
Ijillows, bolsters, head-coverings, &c.. for per- 
sons of every stature, age, and conditions; so 
nicely adapted in their dimensions as to suit 
all leaning arms, and ijroduce their full volup- 

uous effect—thus making effeminacy more 

.ifeminate. These are like toils and snares 
by which hunters secure their game. (Coni- 
p'- .Aniosvi. 4.) 

PIN 111 (Nell. viii. 15). The original word 
denotes a class of oily or gummy plants or 
trees, and probably means here the cypress, or 
some tree of tliat familj*. In the place referred 
to, the Hebrew reads “ brandies of oil,” which 
the liXX. render cypress. A different Hebrew 
term is emi>loyed in other two places ; and 
pcrhaiis the pine is there the preferable ren- 
dering. The pine is a stately and beautiful 
tree, and hence is used as an emblem of the 
nourishing state of a church. Pine forests are 
found in many xdaces in the East (Isa. xli. 19; 
lx. 13). 

PINNACLE (Matt. iv. .5). The word trans- 
lated pirn (tele signiftes not a summit, but, as 
the term in itself imports, a wing; and the 
part of the temiile to which our Lord was 
taken by Satan was jirobably the elevation 
over the roof of Solomon’s xiorch, to which there 
**ma a x>assage by stairs. It overlooked the 
valley on the east, and had beneath it a x^er- 
pendicidar depth of 600 or 700 feet ; for at this 
jiart of the valley a wall had been carried up 
to a level with the ground on which the temi>le 
Ltood, — some historians say 750 feet. 

PIPE. (See Flute.) 

PIKATHON (Judg. xii. 15)— a xilace in 
Sphraim, identified now with Fer’ata, two 
hours and a half south-west of Nablous. 

PISGAH. No trace of the name has been 
found east of the Jordan. It is supxiosed to 
be the ridge over against Jericho. (See 
Abarijl Nebo.) 

PISIDIA (Acts xiii. 14)“a province of 
Asia Minor, north of Pamphylia. Antioch, 
though within the district ot Phrygia, be- 
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longed to Pisidia, and was called Antioch in 
(or of) Pisidia, to distinguish it from Antioch 
in S^a. Paul laboured in the Gosx>el not 
only at Antioch, but throughout the province 
(Acts xiv. 2^. 

PISON (Gen. ii. 11) — one of the rivers of 
Eden, identified by some with the Ganges, 
and it compassed the land of Havilah : it is 
sux)i)osed to be the Pasitigris ; but perhaps it 
represents the Indus. 

PIT (Gen. xxxvii. 20). This is spoken of 
an empty cistern, or a reservoir, which the 
Eastern people are in the habit of x>rex)aring 
in those regions where there are few or no 
springs, for the purpose of preserving rain 
water for travellers and cattle. These cisterns 
and trenches are often without water, no 
suiiiily being to be had for them except from 
the rain. It was in such a dry cistern that 
J oseph Avas cast. In old decayed cisterns the 
water leaks out or becomes slimy (J er. ii. 13). 

The word is often used for the grave (Ps. 
xxviii. 1 ; xxx. 3, 9 ; Ixxxviii. 4), and for the 
place used to entrap game (Ezek. xix. 8). The 
I>it here spoken of is used at this day in all 
wild countries. A deep hole in the earth is 
covered very slightly with boughs or shrubs, 
uxion which is placed a living lamb, which, by 
its cries, allures the lion or wolf ; and when 
the beast makes a sudden spring ui)on his 
prey, he is caught in the pit below. This 
affords a significant figure of the devices of 
crafty men and devils (Ps. cxix. 85; Prov. 
xxvi. 27 ; Ezek. xix. 4). (See Abyss, CISTERN, 
Conduit, Pools op Water, Water.) 

PITCH (Gen. vi. 14). This word is sup- 
posed to be used in the above passage, and m 
Exotl. ii. 3, for a sort of bitumen or asphaltum, 
elsewhere called sHme (Gen. xi. 3; xiv. 10). 
It is obtained in a soft or liquid state in xhts, 
and on the surface of the Dead Sea — hence 
called the “lake of Asxdialtites.” The naph- 
tha becomes dry and hard, like mortar, when 
exi)osed to the weather. It is found at this 
day in masses of wall and other ruins on the site 
of Babylon, and is now emx)loyed for the like 
luirxiose in that part of the world. It seems 
, to have been plentiful in the vale of Shinar, as 
k attested by Strabo in the sixteenth book of 
his frcography. 

j PITCHEK (Gen. xxiv. 14). ITie custom of 
drawing water in x^itchers still x^revails in the 
East, an earthen vessel with two handles being 
used for the xuirpose. The “ letting down the 
pitcher upon the hand” (Gen. xxiv. 18) justi- 
fies the inference that it was carried upon the 
head or left shoulder, and balanced with th€ 
right hand, and when presented, was rested on 
the left hand. Often in the East, at least in 
modern times, the jntcher has an ear or handle 
through which a string is x>assed, and by which 
it is conveniently carried, susx)ended over the 
shoulder. 

PITHOM (Exod. i. ll)-one of Pharaoh^a 
treasure cities, public ^anaries, or places for 
the storage of grain. It is supposed, from its 
relative situation, to be the Patumus of the 
Greeks, inasmuch as the facilities of a4:cess to 
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% askl transportation from it, would lead to 
ini selection for this pu^se. 

PLAGUE (Exod. xL 1)— -an eminently con- 
tagious and destructiye disease, prevalent in 
East from the earliest ages. It has ranged 
dver the principal parts of the habitable world, 
And sometimes for many successive years. 
The plagues sent upon Pharaoh were a severe 
succession of judgments, for the purpose of 
humbling that haughty despot, and showing 
him the futility of his national superstitions. 
They were the immediate visitation of Heaven. 
(See under their respective names.) The 
fiacred writers employ the word to express any 
terrific and desolating disease (Lev. xiii. 3; 
IKi. viii. 37); and not unfrequently as a general 
term for the judgment of God (Exod. ix. 14). 
It is also used to denote any severe calamity 
or scourge (Mark v. 29, 34; Lulce vii. 21). 
The judgments of God on Pharaoh are called 
places. The [Eastern plague is a species of 
typnus, along with buboes. (See Pharaoh.) 

PLAIN (Bent. i. 1 ; ii. 8). The Hebrew 
abounds in descriptive local terms, which are 
often rendered “ plain ” in our version. Thns — 

1. Abel — a grassy place or meadow. (See 
Abel.) 

2. Arabah — a desert often used, of the lower 
valley of the Jordan, with its continuations 
from the Dead Sea towards the eastern branch 
of the Red Sea^nd called ‘ ‘ the Arabah ” by way 
of eminence, (Deut. i. 1, 7 ; ii. 8; iii. 17; Josh, 
iii. 16; V. 10; 1 Sam. xxiii. 24; 2 Sam. ii. 29; 
2 Ki. XXV. 5 ; Jer. xxxix. 4, 5 ; Zech. xiv. 10, 
&c.) (See Arabah.) 

3. ^ Shephelah — “ low country especially 
^plied to the country between Joppa and 
Gaza, and called the Shaphelah ( J osh. xi. 16 ; 1 
Chr. xxvii. 28; 2 ('hr. ix. 27; Jer. xvii. 26; 
XXX. 44; Chad. 19; Zech. vii. 7). It re- 
appears as the name of the Spanish town 
SeviUe. 

4. Bik^ah — rendered “plain” in Gen. xi. 2; 
Heh. vi^ 2 ; Isa. xl. 4 ; Ezek. iii. 23 ; Dan. iii. 
1; Amos i. o. Elsewhere it is translated 
“valley,” and specially denotes the valley 
lying between the two ranges of Lebanon, 
called Gaclesyna by the Greek, and yet, in the 
vernacular, el-Beka’a. 

6. XiKEAB — the low ground skirting the Jor- 
dan (Gen. xiii. 10, 12; xix. 17, 25, 28, 29; 
Deut. xxxiv. 3:2 Sam. xviii. 23 ; 1 Ki. vii. 46 ; 
2 Chr. iv. 17 ; Neh. iii. 22 ; xii. 28) ; called the 
“ region round about ” in Matthew. 

6. Mishor — properly a “plain” or “level 
ground,” especially that east of the Jordan, 
near Heshbon, and now called Belka (Deut. 
iii 10; iv. 43; Josh. xiii. 9, 16, 17, 21; xx. 
8; 1 Ki. XX. 23, 25 ; 2 Chr. xxvi 10; Jer. 
xxi 13 ; xlviii 8, 21 ; Zech. iv. 7). 

The word “plain” is wrongly used for the 
Hebrew term cZow, which means oak, as 
plain of Moreh (Gen. xii. 6), of Manire (Gen. 
xiii 18),^ of Zaanaim (Judg. iv. 11), of the pillar 
^udg. ix. 6), of Meonenim (Judg. ix. 37), of 
Tabor (1 Sam. x. 3). (See Oak.) 

• PLATING (1 Pet. iii. 3)— weaving or 
tadding the hair. The business of dressing 
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the hair is mentioned by Jewish writers as 
an art by itself, practised by women. It 
was folded up in curls, tied up in knots, and 
ut into the form of horns and towers, made 
y their crisping pins, with their cauls and 
round tiers, like the moon (Isa. iii. 18-22), and 
was the custom of those times, and still is. 
(See Hair.) 

PLANETS. (See Stars.) 

PLATTED (Matt, xxvii. 29)— woven to- 
gether. 

PLEDGE (Ezek. xxxiii. 15)— that which is 
given as security for the performance of a 
contract. The Jewish law contained many 
wise and benevolent provisions on this subject. 
If a man pawned his robe, it was restored to 
him the same day, for the upper garment is 
the usual Oriental coverlet (Exod. xxii. 26, 27). 
If an Israelite were in debt, and a creditor 
asked a pledge, he could not go into the 
debtor’s house and select what he pleased ; for 
then he might have coveted some heirloom, 
something dearly cherished by the impo- 
verished family (Deut. xxiv. 10, 11). The 
millstone, a simple ai)paratus for grinding, 
could not be taken in pledge at all. The 
reason is obvious— “No man shall take the 
nether or the upper millstone to pledge : for 
he taketh a man’s life to i^ledge” (Deut. 
xxiv. 6). Anything like oppression in respect 
to pledges was severely reprobated ( J ob xxii. 
6; xxiv. 3, 7). For a Jew to be obliged to 
give these pledges, and then to see them 
used by idolaters in their vain worship, was 
a sore grief to him (Amos ii. 8). (See Debt, 
Poor.) 

PLEIADES (Job ix. 9; xxxviii. 31) — a 
cluster of stars (seven of whom are easily seen 
by the naked eye) placed in modern times in thje 
* neck or near the shoulder of the constellation 
Taurus. They appear about the middle of 
April, and hence are associated with the 
return of spring, the season of sweet influences. 

PLOITuH (Luke ix. 62). The process of 
ploughing is mentioned so early as the time of 
Job. It is also mentioned in Gen. xlv. G; 
for caring properly means ploughing^ and the 
original word is elsewhere translated so (1 Sam, 
viii. 12). 

Considering the shape of the share and 
coulter, we may see that the prophecy, Isa. ii. 
4 and Joel iii. 10, might well have been 
literally fulfilled. The proper direction of so 
light a iJoiigh requires constant and close 
attention ; and the least diversion of the hus- 
bandman from his work would make a crooked 
furrow. Probably, too, his whole weight was 
required to secure the entrance of so light an 
implement into the soil. He could not put 
his hand to the plough and look back. “ Let 
the ploughman,” says Hesiod, “attend to his 
charge, and look before him, nor turn aside 
to his fellows, but make straight furrows.” 
“ Unless,” says Pliny, “ the ploughman bend 
forward, his plough will turn aside.” Hence 
the figure in the above passage from Luke. 
In the first instance, the plough was probably 
nothing more than the bough of a tree, from 
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wliidi another limb or i>iece projected, which 
was sharpened, and tore up the earth in a 
mde^ manner. At the present day they have 
in Eastern countries ploughs which are en- 
tirely wooden. Travellers describe ploughs of 
the former construction as usual in Syria, 
^rhey are drawn chiefly by cows and asses. 
In Persia one ox or one ass is used. The 
next improvement was the addition of handles 
or stilts, by which it might be more easily 
directed. 

In process of time the various forms of the 
implement as known among ourselves were 
added ; though it is probable that the best of 
ancient i)loughs was inferior to the worst which 
we have ever seen. 

PLUMB-LINE (Amos vii. 7, 8), PLUM- 
MET (Isa. xxviii. 17) — a line by which a 
X)lummet or leaden weight hangs, and by the 
application of which the exactness of perpen- 
dicularity may be ascertained. j 

POETS (Acts xvii. 28). The quotation, 
“for we are also his offspring,” is portion of a 
hexameter supposed to be taken from the 
l^oet Aratus, a citizen of Cilicia, and of course 
a townsman of Paul. Aratus was speaking of 
a heathen deity as the author and upholder of 
all things; and Paul attempts to persuade 
them, that if this sentiment is true (as it 
emphatically is when api)lied to the true God), 
we should worship him, and not a senseless 
mage, “ graven by art and man’s device.” In 
'I'itus i. 12 is a quotation from Epimenides of 
I'rete — “The Cretians are always liars, evil 
l)easts, slow bellies. ” An iambic line is found 
in 1 Cor. xv. 33 — “Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” (See Prophecy, 
Psalms.) 

POLL, POLLED (Num. iii. 47). When 
used as a noun, poll means a head; and when 
used as a verb, it means to cut the hair from 
the head (2 Sam. xiv. 26). 

POLLUX. (See Castor.) 

POMEGKANATE (Num. xiii. 23)— or 
granate apple (that is, having many grains or 
seeds in it) — grows wild in Palestine (Num. 
XX. 5; Deut. viii. 8; 1 Sam. xiv. 2) and 
Syria, as well as in Persia, Arabia, Egypt, 
and some parts of Europe, Africa, and the 
United States. The fruit is of the size of an 
orange, flattened 
at the ends like 
an apple ; and 
when cultivated, 
is of a beautiful 
colour (Song iv. 
3 ; vi. 7) and of 
a highly grateful 
flavour (Song iv. 
13). It was some- 
times used, i>er- 
hajjs, as lemon 
juice is used at 
the present day, 
which reference may be had in Song viii. 2. 
The rind is at first ^een ; but in August and 
September, when tlie fruit is ripe, it assumes 
a brownish-red colour, becomes thick and 
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hard, yet e.asily brolcen. The inside of the 
pomegranate is of a bright pink, with skinny 
liartitions like those of the orange ; and abounds 
with a juice which is both sweet and acid, and 
a great multitude of little white and purplish - 
red seeds. (See section of fruit in the pre- 
ceding cut.) The seeds of the plant form 
an excellent medicine, and the rind is used in 
reparing the finer kinds of leather. It was 
ighly valued in the East, and w^as one of the 
species of fruits which the spies brought out 
of Palestine. Henry IV. of Si)ain chose this 
fruit for his royal arms, with the motto, 
“ Sour, yet sweet intimating that in a good 
king severity should be thus tempered with 
mildness. 

Figures resembling the pome^anate in 
appearance were worked into the high priest’s 
robe (Exod. xxviii. 33), and were also used in 
the ornamental work of architecture (1 Ki. 
vii. 18). 

POMMEL (2 Chr. iv. 12, 13)~the same 
Hebrew word being rendered “bowls,” 1 Ki. 
vii. 41. It is from pomum, an apple, and 
means a ball-shaped protuberance — a boss or 
knop on the capital of a pillar. 

PONT US (1 Pet. i. 1) — the north-eastem 
province of Asia Minor, lying along the Black 
Sea, having Colchis on the east, Cappadocia 
south, and Paphlagonia west. Many Jews 
resided here in the time of Christ (Acts ii. 9), 
and the Gospel was early introduced and 
entertained by many, whom Peter addresses 
in his first epistle. Mithridates had been one 
of its kings. 

Aquila, Paul’s companion, was of this 
country (Acts xviii. 2). It became a lu’ovince 
of Rome in the time of Pompey. 

POOLS OF SOLOMON. (See Solomon.) 

POOLS OF WATER (Eccl. ii. 0). The 
most noted x^ools in Scrmture are— Bethesda 
I (John v. 2), Gibcon (2 Sam. ii. 13), Hebron 
(2 Sam. iv. 12), Samaria (1 K.i. x\n. 38), Siloam 
(John ix. 7), the Upper pool (2 Ki. xMii. 17 ; 
Isa. vii. 3), the I^ower pool (Isa. xxii. 9), the 
King’s pool (Neh. ii. 14), the Old pool (Isa. 
xxii. 11). (See Cisterns, Conduit, Pit, 
Water). 

POOR (Matt. xxvi. 11). Under the J owisli 
dispensation God accommodated almost every 
kind of offering to the case of the poor. ’Phe 
poor man’s turtle dove or handful or meal was 
as acceptable as the rich man’s hecatomb. 
God seems to take special notice of them. He 
appointed the gleanings of fields and vineyards, 
the increase of the seventh year, and part of 
the third tithe, to be theirs. They were not 
to be kept on the point of starvation, and their 
life barely sustained. They were to have 
seasons of fulness and rejoicing. In the year 
of jubilee they were on a level with their 
brethren. All the citizens* that year were 
pensioners alike on the bounty of God. When 
the third tithe, at the end of three years, was 
expended, the stranger, the fatherless, and 
wiaow were to come and eat and be satisfied 
—were welcome guests at the national festival 
(Lev. xix. 10; xxv, 25-47). Christians are 
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also chained to provide for them; and a 
blessing is promised on such as wisely consider 
their case and help them (Ps. xli. 1-3 ; Gal. ii. 
10). Judges are charged to do them justice, 
but not unjustly to favour them for their 
poverty (Exod. xxiii. 6 ; liCv. xix. 15 ; Ps. 
Ixxxii. 4). God claims to be the special pro- 
tector of them (Prov. xiv. 31). In the support of 
the poor, the problem to be solved is, to give 
the poor man so much as shall keep him in 
comfort ; but not so much or in such a way as 
shall tempt him to dissolute abuse, to want of 
frugality, foresight, and industrious provision 
for coming age or aijproaching disease. (See 
Begoar, D^bt, Pledge.) 

POPLAR (Hos. i V. 13). Probably the white 
poplar, common in the south of Europe, is here 
meant, as it is a handsome shade-tree, and 
hence might be chosen for idolatrous w'orship. 
It is very common in Syria and Palestine. 
Some suppose it to be the storax tree. 

PORCH. (See Dwellings.) 

Porch, Solomon’s. (See Temple.) 

PORCIUS EESTUS. (See Festus.) 

PORTERS (1 Chr. xvi. 42)— such as attend 
the gate of a city or house, to open and shut it 
(2 Sam. xviii. 26 ; 2 Ki. vii. 10). The temple 
had 4,000 of them (1 Chr. xxiii. 5).^ They 
were classified, and had leaders or directors 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 1-13 ; 2 C^hr. viii. 14). 

PORTION (Neh. viii. 10). Among the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Hebrews of ancient 
times, the portion of food intended for every 
guest was set before him separately. Some- 
thing of the same kind is common at the court 
of Persia. When it was intended to confer 
special honour ux)on any one, a j:>ortion much 
greater than common was given to him (Gen. 
xliii. 34). A “ worthy jjortion ” (1 Sam. i. 5) 
means literally a double portion, 'j'o be a 
** portion for foxes” (Ps. Ixiii. 10) is to be slain 
and left unburied, and so to be food for the 
prowling jackals. 

POSSESSED (Matt. iv. 24). The possession 
of devils, which is often mentioned in the sacred 
Scriptures, is generally regarded as an actual 
and complete possession of the faculties, held 
by one or more evil spirits, and manifesting 
itself in various diseases of the mind and body, 
such as melancholy, madness, epilepsy, &c. 
They are represented as “ going out ” of per- 
sons, and “entering into” them. When a 
man is cured the demon is said to be “ cast 
ou^” even by Christ himself, who is the 
“Truth.” “ I adjure thee to come out,” said 
Christ to the demon on one occasion. Can we 
Buppose him by his language to give currency 
to a false view of the miracle he was working? 
They speak and are spoken ta— ask and answer 
questions — express their knowledge and fear of 
Christ— are threatened and commanded— and, 
indeed, are always treated and regarded as liv- 
ing, active, sensible beings. The same degree 
of power which was ^ven to Satan in the case 
of Job may be exercised in various forms, and 
with greater or less malignity, on others. Nor 
is there anything more irrational or anomalous 
— 80 far as we know — in the fact that evil 
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spirits should have power, under the govern- 
ment of God, to execute his will in one form, 
than that holy angels should be employed to 
minister to his purposes in another (Heb. i. 14). 
It is much more cbfficult to reconcile the lan- 
guage of the sacred writers with the idea that 
possessions, so called, were merely bodily dis- 
eases affecting the mind, and leading the 
sufferer to sui>pose himself possessed, than it 
is to admit that the possession was real ; 
though an entire ignorance of the nature of 
spiritual existences i)revent3 us from under- 
standing how it could be (com^J. Matt. x. 1; 
Mark VI. 12, 13; Luke ix. 38-42; x. 17-20). 

Demoniacal i^osscssion was a disease indeed, 
for the victims of it are said to be “healed;” 
but it was more than an ordinary malady : it 
was insanity, for the restored demoniac is said 
to come to his “ right mind ; ” but it was more 
than a common frenzy. Possession is never 
ascribed to Satan, but to his demons. His i^rey 
is the soul, not the physical frame of man — the 
possession of it he n)ay leave to his subordinate 
allies. Perhajis in many cases of demoniacal 
possession sin was the weakening cause, and 
the nervous system being exhausted and sub- 
dued, the demon was wooed to his fearful 
occupancy. Physicians of high note, such as 
Esquirol, admit that there are cases of posses- 
sion still. 

POST (Job ix. 25)— a messenger or bearer 
of tidings (2 Sam. xviii. 27 ; Jer. li. 31). There 
is reason to believe that jicrsons, fleet of foot, 
were trained to the business of running ; and 
we are told by profane historians of those who 
travelled from lYre to Jerusalem, a distance 
of 100 miles, in twenty-four successive hours. 
To convey intelligence quickly, Cyrus settled 
posts that rode night and day, in the manner 
of our expresses (l^sth. iii. 13). Nothing swifter 
was known for a journey by land. 

The exiu-essioii (Ezek. xliii. 8) that the Jews 
set ui> their posts hij God's posts, figuratively 
alludes to their valuing and observing their 
idolatries and traditions equally with his 
statutes and ordinances. 

POT (Job xli. 20). The word here trans- 
lated pot is rendered ba.dcet (Jer. xxiv. 2), kettle 
(1 Sam. ii. 14), and caldron (2 Chr. xxxv. 13). 
In Ps. Ixxxi. G reference is probably had to 
the close-wrought baskets which the Eastern 
labourers now use as we do the hod for carry- 
ing inoitar. The same vessel is jirobably in- 
tended in Judg. vi. 10; 2 Ki. x. 7; Jer. vi. 0. 

Pots, RiVNGES for (Lev. xi. 35), probably 
means the excavations for the fire, over which 
the pots were jilaced. Such <5Xcavation3 are 
still found in Persia and Arabia, and are used 
in like manner. (See Ovens.) 

POTIPHAR (Gen. xxxvii. 36) — a distin- 
^ished officer in Pharaoh’s court, who elevated 
Joseph to a place of trust, and committed to 
him the charge of the household. 

POTI-PHERAH — swds own (Gen. xli. 45) 
— a priest or prince of On, and father-in-law of 
Joseph. (See On.) 

POTSHERD (Isa. xlv. 9) — the fragment of 
an earthen vessel ( J ob ii. 8). When such frag- 
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ments are brought into collision, being alike templation of the character and attributes of 
brittle, each breaks the other into pieces. Not Goa, however they are displayed ; and it im- 
80 in the unequal contest between man and his plies a grateful sense and acknowledgment of 
Maker, (See Potter.) past mercies. Expressions of iiraiso abound 

POTTAGE (Gen. xxv. 29). At this day, in in the Psalms of David, in almost every variety 
many parts of the East, lentiles are boiled or of force and beauty ; and the nature of the 
stewed, like beans, with oil and garlic, and make duty, as well as the x^roper manner of its 
a dish of a chocolate colour, which is eaten as xierformance, may be best ascertained by a 
I)ottage. Other ingredients were used, as in <liligent study of his language and spirit, 
soups of modern times (2 Ki. iv. 39). (See Praise naturally follows the bestowment of 
Eat, Eeast.) spiritual gifts. Such “x>raise is comely.” 

POTTER (Rom. ix. 21)— a manufacturer of In heaven, where all is enjvyyed that God has 
earthenware. The manner of working the clay promised, x^raise is the delightful, the eternal 
into shape is alluded to by the x>roxjhet (Jer. occux>ation. 

xviii. 3), and may be seen in some branches of PRAYER (2 Sam. vii. 27) is the expression 
the modern manufacture. The freedom of the of our desires unto God. It is a privilege with 
X^otter to make what sort of vessel he chooses which our Malcer has favoured us, and a 
on the wheel, and to mould or mar it at his necessary x)art of that obedience which he has 
Xdeasure, is used as an illustration of God’s reciuired of us, to iiray without ceasing; in 
dominion over the works of his hands (Ps. ii. everything^ by prayer and supplication, with 
9: see also the x^a.^^^^es before cited from thanksgiving, letting our requests be^ made 
Jeremiah and Romans). The Egyxitians ex- known unto God ; always with all 

ceeded in this art. Many beautiful vases of and sux^plication (Ei)h. vi. 18; Phil. iv. 

exquisite form and colouring have been x>re- b ; 1 Thess. v. 17). Considered as a duty of wor- 
served to our owui time. shix\ prayer has been regarded as consisting of 

invocation (Ps. v. 2), adora- 
tion (2 Chr. XX. fi), confession 
(Ezra ix. 6), petition (Ps. vii. 
1), pleading (Jer. xii. 1), pro- 
fession or self -dedication (Ps. 
Ixxiii. 25), thanksgiving (Ps. 
cvlvii ; 1 Tim. ii. 1), blessing 
(Ps. ciii. 20-22). The Jews 
had stated hours of iirayer — 
both for public and private 
I)rayer— third hour, sixth 
hour, and ninth hour. All 
these parts of i^rayer are in- 
timately connected. If we 
invoke God, we cannot but 
think on his majesty, and 
adore him. If we adore him, 
we are led to contrast our 
own unworthiness, and con- 
fess our sins. If we confess 
our sins, we will certainly 
Potter at Woi k. pray for their forgiveness, and 

Xdead with God to pardon 

POTTER’S EIELD. (See Aceldama.) and sanctify us. In the idea and hope that 

POUND. (See Measures.) these our siipx^lications are heard, we give 

POWER. Eor this cause ought the woman ourselves to God, and x^^esent our fervent 
to have x^ower on her head because of the an- thanksgivings. Praise naturally succeeds 
gels ” (1 Cor. xi. 10). The wa^rd x^ower in this prayer. 

verse may mean the wife’s veil, as a symbol of Grod is the only object of prayer. His 
her subjection, or of the husband’s power over throne of grace is to be approached by sinful 
her. The “angels” are not sx)ies or x>erson8 and dying men through Christ, the one Medi- 
sent to inspect the manners and rites of the ator between God and man, and in entire 
Christian assemblies, but the holy angels, who dex^endence on the Holy Spirit to help our 
themselves are veiled in the x^resence of God. infirmities. And while we x)ray in Christ’s 
A woman unveiled in the church would have name, we are to pray for things agreeable to 
created scandal, and given rise to vexatious God’s will. God has promised to us blessings 
suspicions. in his Word ; and we are to plead the fulfil- 

PR^TORIUM (Mark xv. 1C). (See Pal- ment of these Divine promises for Christ’s sake. 
ACE.) The promise is God’s, it cannot be belied— it 

PRAISE (Ps. xxxiii. 1). In the ordinary is sealed in Christ’s blood, it cannot be false ; 
Scripture use of the term, it denotes an act of we must therefore pray in faith. It is vaip 
wor^ipj and is often used synonymously with to pray if there be no sincerity of heart (Isa. i, 
thanksgiving. It is called forth by the con- 10-17). 
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PREACH (Isa. Ixi. 1). To preach is to 
discourse publicljr on religious subjects. From 
the earliest period of associations for the 
worship of God, preaching has been the chief 
instrument by which the * knowledge of the 
truth has been spread (2 Pet. ii. 5; Jude 14, 
15), and is still to be so (1 Cor. i. 21). We 
have an account of the ancient mode of preach- 
ing in Neh. viii., from which time till the 
appearance of Christ public preaching was 
universal; synagogues were niiiltiplied ^ and 
well attended, and ofhcers were duly appointed 
for the purpose of order and instruction. J ohn 
the Baptist was especially commissioned to 

? reach the coming of (Jhrist, the Great 
'eacher sent from God. Since the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel the preaching of it has been 
generally regarded as a sacred profession, and 
has for the most part been confined to an 
appointed order of men. Preaching is, in 
short, a characteristic of Christianity. Reli- 
gious teachers are appointed, under this new 
arrangement, to expound the sacred books of 
Scripture. The teachers of old were also a 
priesthood, chiefly engaged in the presentation 
of victims. But the sacerdotal office, being 
typical, has been abrogated ; and the Christian 
ministry, though they conduct the worship of 
God, and interpret his gracious oracles, are 
not a priesthood. They belong to no sacred 
caste. The Christian faith has but one high 
priest. Jesus, the Son of God. The oflBce of 
the Christian pastor is not to atone, but to 
preach the atonement — the altar has been 
superseded by the pulpit, and the offering of 
sacrifice, by Christian instruction and devotion. 

PREDESTINATE (Rom. viii. 29, 30). (See 
Elect.) We quote only from the Articles of 
the Church of England the following pregnant 
sentences ; — 

“As the godly consideration of predestina- 
tion, and our election in Christ, is full of sweet, 
pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly 
persons, and such as feel in themselves the 
working of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying the 
works of the flesh, and their earthly members, 
and drawing up their mind to high and 
heavenly things, as well because it doth greatly 
establish and confirm their faith of eternal 
salvation to be enjoyed through Christ, as 
because it doth fervently kindle their love 
towards God : so, for curious and carnal per- 
sons, lacking the Spirit of Christ, to have 
continually before their eyes the sentence of 
God’s predestination, is a most dangerous 
downfall, whereby the devil doth thrust them 
either into desperation, or into wretchlessness 
of most unclean living, no less peidlous than 
desperation. 

‘^Furthermore, we must receive God’s pro- 
mises in such wise as they be generally set 
forth to us in Holy Scripture; and, in our 
doings, that will of God is to be followed 
whicn we have expressly declared unto us in 
the Word of God.” In predestination there 
is regard to the purpose for which— in election, 
to the mass out of which— the choice is made. 
(See Elect.) 
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PREPARATION (Matt. xxviL 62), The 
first day of the feast of the passover was called 
“ the day of preparation,” because all things 
were on that day made ready for the solem- 
nities of paschal week. (See Passovee.) 

PRESBYTERY (1 Tim. iv. 14)~a court 
or council of presbyters for ordaining office- 
bearers. 

PRESENTS (1 Sam. ix. 7) — gifts or offer- 
ings with which men in authority or high 
esteem are approached. In many Eastern 
countries at this da^ even the common people 
in their familiar visits take a flower, or an 
orange, or some other token of respect, to the 
person visited. Dresses are still, as formerly, 
a common present in the East. (See Gift.) 

PRESSES (Isa. xvi. 10), or PRESS-FATS 
(Hag. ii. 10), were vessels or cisterns placed in 
the side of a hill, into which the juice of 
grapes flowed when it was pressed out by 
treading them with the feet, or by pressing 
them with a machine (Prov. iii. 10; Matt, 
xxi. 33). Such are now used in Persia. The 
iipiier vessel, being 8 feet s(i[uare and 4 deep, 
is used to press out the juice, which runs into 
another cistern below. (See WlNE.) 

PREVJINT. This word in Ps. cxix. 47 
and in 1 Thess. iv. 15 is used in its original 
meaning — to go before. “ They who are 
alive shall not prevent,” that is, go before or 
anticipate, them that are asleep. T’he meaning 
is, that the dead in Christ shall rise before the 
living are changed. The word is now used 
in the sense of hinder -going before one to 
check him. 

PRICKS (Acts ix. 5), or goads — long, 
sharp-pointed sticks, which were used to drive 
cattle, &c., by pricking them. The expres- 
sion in this passage, “to kick against the 
pricks,” was a proverb, and originated in this, 
that restive oxen often push themselves or 
kick back against the goads, and thus wound 
themselves the more deeply. Hence the pro- 
verb is used to denote the folly and madness 
of resisting lawful authority or the monitions of 
conscience. A great number of heathen writers 
use the proverb familiarly, and always to sig- 
nify the absurdity of such rebellion. 

RRTEST — a contraction of the word pres- 
byter (Gen. xiv. 18). This has been the general 
name for ministers of religion in all ages and 
countries. In the sacred Scrmtures it denotes 
one who offers sacrifice. Previous to the 
Mosaic ritual, the offering of sacrifices per- 
tained to private individuals. Fathers were 
the priests of their own families, and officiated 
at the domestic altar. l'erhai:)s a more general 
priestly office existed, such as that exercised 
by Melchizedek. But when the dispensation 
by Moses was introduced, a i^articular order 
of men were aiDpointed to that special service 
(Exod. xxviii.) with very solemn and imposing 
ceremonies; and from that time the offering 
of sacrifices was chiefly restricted to those who 
were duly invested with the priestly office 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 18). All the male posterity o£ 
Aaron were priests. (See JIiGH Priest.) 

The priesthood was a high and solemn oflSce 
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among the Jews. Theirs was the work of I confined in prison previous to trial; and this 
mediation and atonement. Their dress was seems to be all the incarceration which the 


peculiar, and all its parts are minutely de- 
scribed in Scripture. Nothing was left to, 
individual taste or caprice. They were to 
wear linen breeches or drawers, reaching from 
the loins nearly down to the knees (Exod. 
xxviii. 42, where the reason of this portion of 
dress is assigned). They were also to be clothed 
in a tunic reaching to the feet, fitting close to 
the body, and bound with a girdle. It was to 
be broidered. The girdle of needlework was 
of various colours — “blue, purple, and scarlet.” 
It was tied round somewhat like a scarf, and 
its ends hung down at the side. The head was 
to be covered with a turban, somewhat in the 
form of a crown. The high priest had other 
robes and ornaments peculiar to liimseK. (See 
High Priest, Mitre, Tabernacle.) 

The priests were to be esxiecially x)ure, and 
on all occasions they were bound to avoid 
ceremonial defilement. They were to refrain 
also from ordinary forms of mourning for the 
dead. From all intoxicating liquids they were 
to abstain, when they were about to officiate. 
Any bodily blemish or defect disqualified them. 
The law that s^jeaks of their consecration says 
nothing of a requisite age. Perhaps they 
were under the same regulations as the 
Levites. Their office was to take charge of 
ffie holy things — ^the sacred place, with all its 
utensils, ornaments, and furniture, the fire of 
the altar, the lighting and trimming of the 
lamp-stand, the rexilacing of the show-bread, 
the burning of incense, and the presentation of 
victims. 

As a means of sustenance, the,y had a tithe 
from the Levites, or a hundredth part of all 
the national tithes, certain portions of the 
sacrifices, the first-fruits, and the redemiition- 
money, with the fines and penalties which the 
law prescribed for certain violations of its 
Xirecepts. (See Levites.) They had also so 
many cities, with an allotment of surrounding 
country for their residence. David dividecl 
the priesthood into twenty-four classes, each 
of wliich officiated in its order. 

The principal employments of the priests, 
next to attending on the sacrifices and the 
temple service, consisted in the instruction of 
the people, and the deciding of controversies 
and questions arising under the administration 
of the J ewish law. They had sxiecial charge, 
too, of the public health, as in the case of 
leprosy. In time of war their duty was to 
carry the ajrk of the covenant, to consult the 
Lord, to sound the holy trumpets, and to 
encourage the army (Num. x. 8, 9; Deut. xx. 
2). For a full account of the manner of their 
consecration, dress, duties, &c., see Exod. 
xxix. 1-35; Lev. viii. 1-36. As a body they 
represented the sacerdotal work of Christ, who 
is Priest and Sacrifice — who offered the obla- 
tion, and now pleads its merit in the Holy 
Place. 

PEISCILLA (Acts xviii. 2). (See Apollos, 
Aquila.) 

PEISON (Luke xxiii. 19). Persons were 


Mosaic law warranted (Lev. xxiv. 12). Im- 

S risonment does not seem to be among 
losaic punishments. It was common, how- 
ever, in Egyxit. In later times, also, confine- 
ment was often inflicted as a penalty upon the 
prophets of the Lord ( J er. xxxii. 2). 

The phrase “spirits in prison” (1 Pet. iii. 19) 
has afforded no little difficulty to expositors. 
Some suppose ^ that the apostle refers to 
Christ’s x^reaching to the antediluvians by his 
Spirit in Noah. The natural and grammati- 
cal interxiretation of the word is, that Jesus 
between his death and resurrection— in the 
sxiirit — went to this prison and preached to 
the spirits in it; and these siiirits seem to 
have been those of men who perished in unbe- 
lief in Noah’s flood. But what is meant is 
beyond our knowledge. Others hold^ that 
Jesus went down to Hades (see Hell), in the 
period intervening between his death and 
resurrection. 

PKOCONSUL. (See Deputy.) 
PROCURATOR. (See Governor.) 
PROGNOSTICATORS (Isa. xlvii. 13). 
The phrase “monthly x’^ognosticators” is 
rendered in the margin, perhaps rightly, “that 
give knowledge concerning th e months. ” They 
might thus bo a species of almanack makers ; 
and we know that such a practice was quite 
common all over the East. 

PROMISE (Heb. xi. 39). In this passage, 
and in some others, this word does not signify 
the pledge to bestow a blessing, but it denotes 
the blessing x^romised. It is not the promissio 
l)ut the promissum. The old worthies of the 
Hebrew nation died with the promise that 
Messiah was to come, but without the thing 
promised ; for he had not come in the flesh 
when they were summoned to leave the world. 

PROPHECY (Matt. xiii. 14), PROPHETS 
(1 Sam. X. 5), or SEERS (1 Sam. ix. 9). The 
term prophet is an Anglicized Greek word, and 
literally denotes one \mo sx)eaks for another or 
ill another’s name. In Exod. vii. 1 we read 
as follows: “See I have made thee a god to 
Pharaoh ; and Aaron thy brother shall be thy 
Xnophet ;” and here we see that prophet is one 
who delivers another’s message. Abraham 
(Gen. XX. 7) is also called a prophet-one who 
bore a near and x^cculiar relation to Grod. The 
Hebrew tenn rendered prophet is said to sig- 
nify one elevated or excited, so as to pour forth 
animated oracles; or, according to others, a 
person sprinkled or baptized with the Spirit of 
God. But in ordinaiy language, to prophesy 
is to foretell, under Divine inspiration, certain 
things which are to hax>pen. Of course, pro- 
phecy is a revelation from God, made through 
man to man, respecting future events (2 Pet. 
i. 21). In a strict sense a prophet is one to 
whom the knowledge of secret things is revealed, 
whether past (John iv. 19), present (2 Ki. v. 
26h or to come (Luke i. 76-79). 

Different modes seem to have been employed 
to convey to the prophets the knowledge of 
future events. Events seem to have passed 
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before their minds like a picture or panorama, 
and that they describe its parts in succession, 
as one would an extended landscape. This, it 
is supposed, will account for their often speak- 
ing of the occurrences which they predict as 
passing at the moment, or already passed: as, 
for instance, in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 
They saw things in space, not in time. Ob- 
jects and symbols were presented to the 
prophetic eye waking and sleeping, and some- 
times there was probably an articulate audible 
voice; but in whatever fonn the communi- 
cation was made, the impression was doubtless 
as distinct and vivid as were objects of ocular 
vision. The Spirit of i)rophecy, seating itself 
in the rational powers, infonned, enlightened, 
and employed them to understand and declare 
to others the will of God. The iwophets did 
not always know the time of the future events, 
or the meaning of what was communicated to 
them. Hence it is said that Daniel and John 
made inquiries as to the meaning of certain 
portions of their revelations, and they were 
distinctly explained to them (Dan. viii. 15, &c.; 
Rev. xvii. 7, &c. : comp. Dan. xii. 8, 9 ; 1 Pet. 
i. 11). Others, on the contrary, maintain that 
there is no sufficient ground for this opinion, 
and that there is every reason to believe that 
the faculties of the j)rophets were purified, 
strengthened, and elevated in a supernatural 
de^ee; that they understood distinctly the 
subject of prophetic revelation ; and that the 
obscurity in which the prophetic writings are 
involved in our view arises from our iuiperfect 
conceptions, and not from any want of clearness 
in the prophecies themselves. But it seems* 
plain, that while the prophets might under- 
stand their own oracles, tney did not always 
know the period of their fulfilment ; for Peter 
affirms that they “searched what (time) or 
what manner of time the Spirit of Christ in 
them did si^fy.” 

The predictions were sometimes announced 
by the prophets to the people both in assem- 
blies and by writing (Isa. viii. 2 ; Iviii. 1, &c. ; 
Jer. vii, 2). Sometimes they were posted up 
on the public gates, and sometimes announced 
with the most affecting tokens upon the per- 
sons or in the conduct of the jjrophets, that 
the predictions they uttered were true, (Isa, xx, ; 
Jer, xix.; and xxvii.) God did not leave him- 
self without a witness in Israel. 'J^he proi^hets 
were his special ambassadors. There was a 
succession of them from Samuel to Malachi. 
Their power was often higher than that of the 
sovereign. They were the theocratic agents. 
Again and again in the Jewish history do we 
read of their achievements on behalf of God, 
and one central theme was the coming of the 
Messiah. 

The heathen poets are called prophets, be- 
muse it was supposed they wrote under the 
inff uence of the gods (Titus 1 . 12). (See Poets. ) 

The term prophesy is also used analogically 
(1 C5or. xi. 4, 5; xiv. 1, &c.), probably because 
those who exercised these functions were 
regarded as under the direction of the Holy 
Spirit. So it is said that Judas and Sim 
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were prophets; and in Acts xiff. 1, tliat there 
were in the church at Antioch certain prophets 
and teachers— that is, official instructors (comp* 
1 Cor. xii. 28 : see also Acts xxi. 9 ; Eph. li^ 
20; Rev. xviii. 20). The New Testament 
prophets were persons who enjoyed the super- 
natural influence of the Holy Ghost, and spoko 
in the public assemblies with that vehement 
and overpowering impulse which characterized 
the earlier messengers of Jehovah. J n point of 
rank they were next to the ajiDstles. Th®* 
name is also applied to the sacred musicians- 
(1 Chr. XXV. 1). It may be only because- 
Miriam led the concert (Exod. xv. 20, 21) that 
she was reckoned as a prophetess. Lyrical 
melodies, chanted as of old among the Hebrews, 
were accompanied with high excitement. 

Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel are 
called the greater pro])hets, from the size of 
their books and the extent and importance of 
their prophecies. The others are called tho 
minor or lesser prophets. 

One chronological arrangement of the j)ro- 
jihecies, and the order in which they may bo 
most intelligibly read, is as follow Joel, 
Jonah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, 
Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Habakkuk, Obadiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. 

A useful classification of the prophets assigns 
the first eight to the period before the Baby- 
lonian captivity; the five next to a period 
near to and during the captivity; and tlr 
three last after the return of the Jews fro . 
Babylon. The historical books of these tb 0 
periods illustrate the i^rophctical. Uliey w^re 
all uttered within a period of about 400 years. 

The prophets were the divines, the ])hiloso- 
phers, the instructors, and the guides of the 
Hebrew’s in piety and virtue. They generally 
lived retired. Their habitations and mode of 
life were plain, and simple, and consistent; 
but their style is figurative, and is often 
clothed wdth the rich and gorgeous hues of a 
poetical fancy. To understand their oraclea 
we must have a correct appreciation of the 
symbols which they employ. 

False prophets were to be visited with severe 
penalties. It was sinning with a high hand 
to speak in God's name, when he had not 
commissioned them (Dent, xviii. 20). Such 
imiiostors, in order to gain a fleeting popularity, 
spoke so as to please their employers or their 
audience, — they prophesied “ smooth things,” 
crying “peace, peace.” 

Prophets, sons op the (2 Ki. ii. 3, 5) - 
probably pupils of the pronhets, trained up by 
them in a knowledge of religion and in habits 
of devotion and piety. These schools of the 
prophets seem to have been established by 
{Samuel ; and from them God might choose 
from time to time his appointed instruments. 
Amos seems to regard it as a thing uncommon, 
that though he was a prophet he had not been 
trained in such seminaries (ch. vii. 14). Per- 
haps they were employed as assistants to the 
prophets, and stood in the relation which 
evangelists are supposed by some to have 
borne to the apostles. 
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The phrik. ‘ ‘ that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken,** occ. (Matt. i. 22). does not always 
mean that the event happened or was brought 
about for no other purpose than to make good 
the prediction ; but often merely that thus, or 
in this manner, a certain prophecy was accom- 
plished, and the purpose of God fulfilled. 
(See Fulfilled.) 

Prophecy is one of the evidences of revealed 
rCiigion. It is a miracle in words. The pro- 
phecies of Scripture are so strange that ordi- 
nary sagacity could never have dreamed of the 
events foretold. Babylon was in her glory 
when Isaiah foredoomed her. Tyre was the 
“mart of nations” when Ezekiel foretold that 
soon she would be but a bare rock, on which a 
few poor fishermen might be seen drying their 
Noah foretold the slavery of Ham. 
Moses made known in clear and precise terms 
the present slavery and dispersion of the Jews. 
Grf 1 alone can so enable a man to foresee and 
fc etell future events. God speaks by him, 
a d we are therefore bound to listen to his 
8 atements. 

PKOPHETESS (Exod. xv. 20). Prophetess 
dignifies, not only the wife of a prophet (Isa. 
viii. 3), but also a woman that has the gift 
of prophecy. Among these were Miriam, i 
Deborah, BLannah, and Anna. 

PEOPITIATION (Horn. iii. 25). The word, 

\ ' erever it occurs in our Scriptures (1 John 
ii. iv. 10), denotes, in the original use of it, 
the action of a person who, in some appointed 
way, avert i the wrath of a deity or pacifies an 
offended ] trty. A word of kindred origin is 
elsewhere translated sin offering (Ezek. xliv. 
27; xlv. 19), and atonement (Num. v. 8), the 
mercy-seat (Heb. ix. 5), or the xdace or instru- 
ment of propitiation, where the blood of the 
sin offering was sprinkled by the high priest 
to make an atonement for sin (Lev. xvi. 14). 
(See Mercy-seat.) 

PKOSELYTE — incomer (Matt, xxiii. 15) — 
;a name given by the Jews to such as were 
converted from heathenism to the J ewish faith. , 
The corresxjonding Hebrew term so rendered 
is in the Old Testament translated “ stranger.” 
The Jewish rabbins mention at least two 
classes — proselytes of righteousness, who fully 
embraced the Jewish religion, and were ad- 
mitted to the enjoyments of all its rites and 
ordinances (proselytes of this class are described 
in Ezra vi. 21); and proselytes of the gate, 
who renounced heathenism, conformed in some 
respects to the Jewish religion, but were 
allowed only limited privileges. Some hold, 
however, that this distinction is without 
authority, and that the only proselytes were 
such as embraced the whole system of Jewish 
worship. (See Stranger.) 

PROVERB (1 Sam. x. 12). This word is 
sometimes used as synonymous with parable 
(John xvi. 29). Strictly speaking, a proverb 
is a short moral sentence expressing an im- 
portant principle in a striking and forcible 
manner. The Oriental nations delight in such 
brief but pitln^ maxims, which are often clothed 
in figurative language. (See Parable.) 
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Proverbs op Solomov, the, constitute an 
important portion of the Old Testament, and 
are the twentieth in order of its books. The 
book is a collection of wise maxims or sayings, 
chiefly of Solomon, concerning almost every 
duty and relation of life. It is indeed a store- 
house of wisdom, and abounds with the most 
plain and practical rules for the regulation of 
the life and heart. It is difficult to know 
whether Solomon created all these proverbs. 
Some may have been in common cin^ulation 
which he adopted and sanctioned. We are 
told, how'ever, that Solomon sx)ake 3,000 pro- 
verbs. 

The first ten chapters contain cautions and 
exhortations on a variety of subjects. From 
ch. X. to ch. xxii. IG we find what are strictly 
sx)eaking proverbs. From ch. xxii. 17 to ch. 
xxiii. we have important instruction addressed 
in a connected form to a pupil supposed to be 
present. Ohs. xxiii. -xxix. constitute a collec- 
tion of inspired proverbs, which there is some 
reason to believe were derived not exclusively 
from the lips of Solomon. Ch. xxx. contains' 
the admonitions of Agur, of whom nothing is 
known; and ch, xxxi., the counsels given to 
king Lemuel by his mother. Lemuel may 
have been, if an actual person, some neighbour- 
ing foreign king. The general similarity of 
the matter which constitutes the book of 
Proverbs may well account for the mingling 
of authors, without resorting to the presump- 
tion that Agur and Lemuel were none other 
than Solomon himself, under a fictitious name. 
It is said by judicious critics that the canonical 
authority of no part of the Old Testament is 
better ratified by the evidence of aiiostolio 
quotations than the book of Proverbs, 

The style of the Proverbs is rhythmical ; and 
some sections, such as those in which wisdom 
is personified, are nervous and elegant poetry. 
Its sentences are generally so brief and xiointed 
that they are easily borne on the memory. 
They are the “winged words” of inspired 
sagacity, basing itself on extended observation 
and on a wide and varied experience. Such is 
their comprehensive wisdom, that they are 
profitable both “for the life that now is, and 
for that which is to come.” 

PROVINCES (Esth. i. 3). The word here 
means kingdom, or rather satrapies. (See 
Persia.) 

PSALMS — holy sonys (Luke xxiv. 44). A 
psalm is a iioetic comp)osition adapted to 
music, vocal and instrumental, but especially 
the latter. When “ j^salms, hymns, and 
spiritual songs ” are mentioned together, 
“ps.alms” may denote such as were sung on 
instruments; “hymns,” such as contain onlv 
matter of praise; and “spiritual songs,” such 
as contain doctrines, history, and iirophecy for 
men’s instruction ( Eph. v. 19), 

Psalms op David, the, constitute the 
nineteenth in tl e order of the books of the 
Old Testament ; and their right to a place in 
the canon has never been disputed. They 
consist of inspired hymns and songs, medita- 
tions and prayers, chiefly of David It is 
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eupposed they were collected into one book by 
Hzra) though without any regard to chrono- 
logical order. They are a complete and per- 
fect maTnifl.] of devotional exercises ; and there 
is scarcely a grief or disease of the soul for 
which there is not in this divine book a present 
comfortable remedy always to be found by 
those who rightly seek it. 

No book of Scripture has been held in higher 
or more general estimation than the Psalms — 
none has been more frequently and extensively^ 
employed in divine service, popular exjDosi- 
tion, or private meditation. We do not won- 
der at this wide and general attachment to the 
songs of Sion, for the diction of ])Qetry forms a 
language universal in its adaptations and ever 
welcome in its tones ; and especially when 
sanctified and inspired, as in the Psalter, it 
speaks to all experience, and awakens the 
susceptibilities of the holy catholic Church. 
Yet perhaps there is no liortion of the Bible 
which has been so variously interpreted, or 
which has been so rudely and wantonly handled 
^ its professed admirers and expounders. 
Ihe lyrics of the sweet singers of Israel have 
been profaned by crude and vain speculations, 
equally opposed to enlightened piety and sound 
erudition. On the one hand, they have been 
so degraded and secularized as to be viewed 
and described as mere odes on war, victory, or 
peace; hymns of friendship, gratitude, or 
patriotism, sung by the priesthood round the 
altar, with the accompaniment of timbrel, 
harp, or organ. On the other hand, they have 
been so spiritualized by a morbid ijietism, and 
their mystic senses have been so multijdied by 
a polydynamic exegesis, that all questions of 
their age and authorship, their original com- 
position and use, their historical allusions. 
Oriental spirit, and poetic forms, have been 
contemptuously set aside as springing from 
that bondage W’^hich belongs to “the oldness 
of the letter,” and totally foreign to that free- 
dom and superiority which are always asso- 
ciated with “ newness of spirit.” 

But surely the psalms of David are not in 
themselves either so difficult of apprehension 
or so intricate in their style as to form any 
excuse for such confused and fantastic aberra- 
tions ; for these relics of the Hebrew muse are 
simple in structure, exquisite in lan^age, and 
striking in imagery. They are rich in the 
beautiful creations of impassioned genius, and 
teeming with all the contagious ardour of 
Eastern minstrelsy. They , are animated, at 
the same time, with the breathings of a piety 
which fits the hiimblest of saints, and would 
not dishonour the loftiest of seraphs. They 
present us with the choice and endeared 
material of our devotional exercises, and are 
but the earthly version of those rapturous and 
eternal melodies which delight and occupy the 
inhabitants of heaven. The various pieces 
which form our “ Book of Psalms ” — whether 
they be lyrical or didactic, jubilant or elegiac, 
retrospective or prophetic-ywhether they are 
adapted to personal repetition, domestic wor- 
ship, or ecclesiastical rehearsal— are of their 
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own nature plain and practical; and though 
their poetical texture creates occasional 
scurity, they are less enveloped in difficully 
than many sections of symboheal prediction. 

The psalms are remnants of lyrical poetiy 
which resembled Aaron’s rod, that “budded, 
and blossomed, and brought forth almonds;” 
so that, in order fully to enjoy it. we must 
inhale the fragrance and admire tne foliage, 
while we taste the fruit. The peculiar struc- 
ture characterizing Hebrew poetry is called 
parallelism — lines almost the same in length. 
The first clause expresses a thought or an 
emotion; but the second still dwells upon it, 
and re-utters it with some variation of words 
or emphasis : or, having expressed a sentiment, 
there may be a revulsion and a contrast, and 
then the second clause will be in antithesis to 
the first : or it may in various ways work out 
an idea by a series of utterances and images — 
the style common to the prophets. The genius 
of Oriental j)oetry does not confine itself by 
those critical laws which have been promul- 
gated under colder skies ; but it will not offend 
the taste of him who transports himself to the 
cliffs of Lebanon, whence he may survey the 
glory of Carmel and the vegetation of Sharon, 
and the white skiff on the waters of Tiberias — 
where he may gaze on the majesty of the 
unclouded heaven, and feast his vision with 
the fiohls, vineyards, and pastures that smiled 
in luxuriance throughout “thy land, O Im^ 
manuel.” The first qualification, then, is to 
have a kindred feeling with the bard, so that 
our spirit may thrill in tremulous response to 
the music and imagery of the hymns of Sion. 

The Bible is a religious book, and can only 
be fully understood by religious men— by such 
as have the mind and spirit of its Divine 
Author; and the Psalms are “an epitome of 
the Bible for the purposes of devotiom” and 
devotion is the heart of religion. The Psalms 
treat not of doctrine — are not meant to enforce 
morals or persuade to the exercise of the vir- 
tues. They are the language of devout experi- 
ence, with which no one can sympathize who 
is not “ created anew.” If the enjoyment of a 
pious spirit is necessary to the complete under- 
standing of other parts of Scripture, much 
more is it indispensable in these odes, which 
form a subjective illustration of the power, 
the joy, the humility, the trials, the hopes, 
and the destiny of a child of God. Without a 
portion of similar experience, the words of the 
psalmist will be to the critic an unknown 
tongue, a dialect not found in books, for it is 
engraven only on “the fleshly tables of the 
heart.” How can he comprehend the meaning 
of a tongue he has never learned — the spirit of 
a “ song which no man knoweth”— by the mere 
use and application of grammar and lexicon? 
The greater portion of the Word of God is 
objective in its character; the Psalms are 
entirely subjective. The religion portrayed in 
them is not that of a system, but that of the 
life — religion as it lives in the consciousness of 
the saint, clothed in his own mental pecuHari- 
ties, and indicating both the stage of bis own 
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tpiritual adva^'^'^ment and the path by which, 
through Divim ’ace, he has reached it. 

It is not to be . 'rgotten, at the same time, 
that the psalms contain a prophetic element, 
strictly so called — an element of actual predic- 
tion in reference to the person and work of the 
Messiah. The questions that perplex critics, 
then, are — How far such an element pervades 

them. Are they all i)reclictions ? If not, how 
many of them point to the great hope of Israel ; 
and in those acknowledged to refer to David’s 
great Son, is there only a simple and plain 
proj^hecy, or is there a double sense ; and does 
the psalm admit of two applications — a nearer 
and literal, with a more remote and spiritual 
meaning? Here opinions vary and verge into 
extremes. Some find Messiah in every psahn, 
others find him in few, a section of modern 
exegets discovers him in none. The New 
Testament is an infallible guide ; and whatever 
mav be said of some of its references to the 
Old Testament — that they arc mere allusions 
or accommodations — it ai^pears to us very 
plain that many portions of the psalms are 
quoted by the Lord and his apostles as pro- 

hetic oracles directly fulfilled in the life and 

eath and ascension of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Are we then warranted to apply no psalms to 
Christ save such as are quoted in the Christian 
Scriptures ? If such a limitation be an error, 
it is an error on the safe side. At the same 
time, would be rash to affirm that every 
Messia c psalm has been mioted or referred to 
by the \.riters of the New Testament. While, 

then, we take the New Testament as our 
guide, may we not regard as prophetic some 
other psalms similar in structure, language, 
and spirit to those which are quoted by in- 
spired authority as oracles bearing witness to 
the incarnate liedeemer ? 

This Anthology is sometimes called The 
P Salter y a term derived from the word psaltery 
— a musical • instrument used to accompany 
these hymns when sung. 

The titles of the psalms sometimes have 
reference to a choice of tunes or instruments, 
or contain some directions to persons aijpointed 
to set them to music, or to the leaders of the 
choir, or to something peculiar in the subject, 
season, or style of the composition. The con- 
jectures as to their meaning are various. 
Many of them will be found explained under 
their respective names. Several of them seem 
to mark the peculiar tunes to which the 
psalms were set. For example, aijaleth 
schahar, “the hind "J the morning,” the title 
of Ps. xxii. ; Jonath elem rcchokim, “the 
dove on the distant terebinth trees the title 
in Ps. Ivi., appear to be the first lines of some 
ancient Hebrew melodies, to the tune of which 
these new compositions were respectively to be 
chanted. 

This book consists of five parts, each conclud- 
ing with a doxology — viz. , Ps. i. -xli. ; xlii. -Ixxii. ; 
Ixxiih-lxxxix. ; xc.-cvi. ; cvii.-cl. ; but it is 
cited as one book (Luke xx. 42). The reader 
will easily mark these concluding doxologies at 
the end of Ps. xli.. Ixxii., Ixxxix., cvi., cl., in 


our English version. The first two sections seem 
to have formed the earliest collection, and to 
have comprised, to a great extent, the odes of 
David (Ps. Ixxii. 20). This seems to be indi- 
cated by the critical note, “the prayers of 
David the son of Jesse are ended.” This 
remark is no i)ortion of the psalm, or of in- 
spiration, but only a marginal note of the 
compiler, most probably Ezra. Other psalms 
are ascribed to Asaph, the sons of Korah, 
Heman, Ethan, Solomon, Moses, while addi- 
tional names are found in the Septuagint. In 
the Hebrew, and in some of the old versions, 
the psalms are differently numbered ; and the 
Septuagint adds another psalm (cli.) supposed 
to be penned by David on his victory over 
Goliath. Ps. vi., xxv., xxxii., xxxv., xxxviii., 
li., and exxx. are called the seven penitential 
psalms, while Ps. xxv., xxxiv., xxxvii., cxi., 
cxii., cxix., and cxlv. are alphabetic psalms, 
so named, because in some of them every line 
begins with a new letter of the alphabet, while 
in others a larger sx)ace intervenes between the 
succession of the letters. In Luke xxiv. 44 
the word “psalms” means what is termed the 
Ilagiograplia, or the third great division of 
the Jewish Scriptures, comprising all not 
included under the terms, “ the law and the 
I)ro]ihets.” 

PSAl/rEPY (Ps. xxxiii. 2)— was a Baby- 
lonish instrument. In our version of the Bible 
the name is given to other instruments; but 
the genuine psaltery was a stringed instrument, 
as far as we can learn, like the ten-stringed 
lyre or harp. (See Harp.) 

The modern instrument called is flat, 

and in the form of a trapezium, or triangle cut 
off at 'the toji, and is strung with thirteen 
strings. It is struck with a idectrum, or small 
iron rod. 

PTOLEMAIS. (See Accho.) 

PUBLICAN (Matt, xviii. 17)— an inferior 
collector of the Koman tribute. The principal 
farmers of this revenue were men of great 
credit and influence; but the under farmers 
or publicans were remarkable for their rapacity 
and extortion, and were accounted as oppressive 
thieves and jjickpockets. Hence it is even said 
that the Jews would not allow them to enter 
the temi^le or the synagogues, or to partake 
of the public prayers or offices of judica- 
ture, or to give testimony in a court of justice. 
The revenues of a district were set up to com- 
Ijetition; and he who offered most was ap- 
pointed collector. In order, therefore, to pay 
the government what he had promised, and at 
the same time to enrich himself, he often 
and naturally resorted to vexatious and op- 
pressive modes of increasing and levying the 
taxes. 

There were many publicans in Judaea in 
the time of our Saviour. Zaccheus was one 
of the principal receivers, since he is called 
“chief among the j^ublicans” (Luke xix.^ 2); 
but Matthew was only an inferior publican 
(Luke V. 27). The Jews reproached Jesus 
with being a “friend of publicans and sinners,** 
and eating with them (Luke vii. 34). 
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PUBLIUS (Acts xxviii. 7)— “the chief 
man of the island” of Melita; probably its 
governor, as the legate of tlie praetor of 
Sicily.^ Similar terms to the clause quoted are 
found in some Maltese inscriptions. 

PUL (2 Ki. XV. 19)— the first king of 
Assyria who invaded Caanan, and by a pre- 
sent of 1,000 talents of silver (equivalent to 
about £401,666, 13s. 4d. in our day) was pre- 
vailed on by Menahem to withdraw his troops, 
and recogmze the title of that wicked usurper. 
This is the first mention of Assyria in tlie 
sacred history after the days of Nimrod, and 
Pul was the first Assyrian invader of Judaea. 
(See Assyria, Nineveh.) 

A town of this name is mentioned, Isa. Ixvi. ' 
19, which is supposed to be the island of 
Philae, in the Nile, not far from Syene, where 
are found magnificent ruins. 

PULSE — seeds (2 Sam, xvii. 28)— coarse 
grain, as pease, beans, and the like (Dan. i. 12, 
16h 

PUNON (Niim. xxxiii. 42, 43)— an encamp- 
ment ^ during the concluding period of the 
Israelitish journeyings. It has been identified 
with Phaeno, an Edomite tow-n famous for its 
copper mines, and situated between Petra and 
Zoar. 

PUR or PURIlVf, EEAST OF. (See 

Feasts, Esther.) 

PURIFICATION (Luke ii. 22). (See 
Clean, Washing.) 

PURPLE (Exod. XXV. 4). Tlio purple 
dye so famous among tlie Orientals in ancient 
days was much used ])y the Babylonians (Jer. 
X. 9; Ezek. xxiii. 15; xxvii. 16). The hang- 
ings of the temple and some of the priest’s 
garments were of this colour (Kxod. x.cv. 4; 
xxxv. 6 ; xxix. 29 ; 2 Ohr. iii. 14). The nJies 
of royalty and distinction were of purple; 
and hence the intended grossness of the insult 
and mockery of our Saviour wdien they jiut 
on him during his trial a j)uri)le robe (John 
xix. 2, 5). The colour called purple w^as jirob- 
ably scarlet, for the term pur])le was applied 
to any colour into which red entered. It was 


QUAILS (Exod. xvi. 13) were a part of the | 
food miraculously supplied to the Israelites in 
the wilderness (Ps. Ixxviii. 27). Quails are 
still common in the deserts of Arabia, and are 
brought to the market at J erusalem by thou- 
sands. The supply to the Israelites was fur- 
nished on two occasions — first at Sin, and 
secondly at Kibroth-hataavah (Exod. xvi. 13 ; 
Num XI. 31). Both were at the season when 
the quails pass from south to noith, and are 
founa in immense flocks on the coast of the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea. That they were 
thrown in such vast quaiititie.«» into the camp 
of the Israelites as to suffice for the food of 
perhaps a million of i>ersons for more than a 
month, is certainly supematuraL The de- 
scription, “ tw’o cubits high upon the face of 
the earth,” may refer to the flight of the ex- 
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obtained from the juice of a certain species of 
shell-fish, and sometimes from an insect found 
on the ket'mes oak, allied to what is now 
termed cochineal. (See Crimson, Scarlet.) 

PURSE (Mark vi. 8) — a sort of mrdle, 
such as is often found at the present day in 
Eastern countries." A part of the girdle, suffi- 
cient to encompass the body, is sewed double, 
and fastened with a buckle. The residue is 
wound round above or below the first fold, and 
tucked under. The first fold has an oi)ening, 
closed with a leathern cover and strap, through 
which the contents of the purse are passed. 
(See Bags, Clothes.) 

A modern traveller says, “I bought to-day 
in the bazaar a woollen gir<Ue, whose construc- 
tion amply explains the i)hrase so often occur- 
ring in Oriental tales, of * carrying money in 
the belt.’ On one end being passed once round 
the waist, it is fastened by a b\ickle ; and this 
entire portion, being sewed double all round, 
contains the money, which is extracted by 
means of a small opening in the front, closed 
with a leathern cover and strap. This being 
secured, the remainder of the zone is folded 
around the body till the successive envelop- 
ments take up all the cloth, the end of which 
is then tucked in at the side so as to secure 
the folds.” 

The word translated purses, in Matt. x. 9, 
signifies literally girdles ; and, from their adap- 
tation to the use pointed out by our Saviour, 
were undoubtedly of the same fashion with 
that which is aliove described. (See Money.) 
PUT. (See Phut.) 

PUTEOLI (Acts, xxviii. 13), or the v^eUSy 
now PozzuoH—?^ city 8 miles north-west from 
Naples, containing about 10,000 inhabitants, 
formerly celebrated for its warm baths and 
springs. The harbour^ was once regarded as 
tne best in Italy. 

PYGAlid (Deut. xiv. 5) is the name of a 
bird of the eagle kind; but here, probably, 
denotes a beautiful species of the gazelle, or 
the mountain goat, found in Africa and Asia, 
Bison is put in the margin. 


hausted birds ; and when an homer is spoken of, 
a large but indefinite quantity is intended. 
They were probably dried in the sun and 
salted, as many kinds of provisions are at this 
day. Hence the expression, “They spread 
them all abroad for themselves round about 
the camp” (Num. xi. 321 

Some have supposed that a bird called by 
the Arabians kata is the animal intended in 
these passages ; but there is no reason to dis- 
turb tne ordinary interpretation of the term, 
more especially as the Arabian name for the 
quail is yet the same with the Hebrew term 
found in the Pentateuch. 

QUARRIES (Judg. iii. 19). The w ord so 
rendered in this place may mean “graven 
images,” as the Vulgate, Septuagint, and the 
marginal rendering of our English Bibles 
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represent it. It may have been some noted have been presented in sacrifice, as a part of 
place of idolatrous worship in the vicinity of their idolatrous worship. (See Ashtaroth.) 
Gilgal. QUICKSANDS (Acts xxvii. 17). Refer- 

QUATERNION (Actsxii. 4). When Peter ence is had in this passage (as is supposed) 
is said to have been delivered to four quater- to two very dangerous sands or S>/rte8 on the 
nions of soldiers, it is to be understood tnat he coast of Africa, over against Sicily, which 
was guarded by four men at a time— viz., two were continually shifting their position, and 
in the prison with him (ver. 6), and two before forming powerful currents, by which ships 
the doors — and that they were relieved every were drawn from their course, 
three hours, or at each successive watch of the QUIVER (Ps. cxxvii. 5) — the box or case 
night, by four others — making in all sixteen for arrows. 'Ihe word is <iftcn used figura- 
meii. tively (Isa. xlix. 2; Lam. hi. 13). In Jer. v. 

QUEEN OE HEAVEN (Jer. vii. 18)— the lb the slaughter and desolation which should 
title under which the moon was worshipped by be brought upon the Israelites by the invasion 
the heathens — an idolatry practised also in of the Chaldeans is expressed by calling their 
Judah and Jerusalem. Cakes having the image quivers an open sepulchre^ or their arrcAvs 
of the moon stamped on them are supi^osed to certain death. (See Armour.) 
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RAAMAH (Ezek. xxvii. 22)— a country RABS ARTS— r/uV/ ewnncli (Jer. xxxix. 3, 
or district of Arabia on the Persian Gulf, 13). Two ])rinccs bore this name— one who 
trading with Tyre in spices, stones, and gold ; came with Tartan and Rabshakeh to challenge 
and is supposed to have been settled by the Jerusalem, and another who was present at the 
descendants of Raamah, grandson of Ham fall of that city under^ Nebuchadnezzar : his 
(Gen. x. 7). name was])robablyBaraechim or Nebushasban. 

RAAMSES or RAMESES (Gen. xlvii. RAlkSHAKiHI— c/i/c/ mp-hearer (2 Ki. 
11; Exod. xii. 37; Num. xxxiii. 3)- -one of xviii. 17) — was sent with Rab-saris, or “the 
Pharaoh’s treasure-cities or public granaries, chief eunuch,” and Tartan, messengers of the 
probal:>ly fortified for the security of the stores, king of Assyria, to Hezekiah, summoning him, 

1 Travellers tell us of a mass of ruins found at in the most insolent and blasphemous manner, 

' the modern village of Abu-keyshih, about 40 to siiri'ender his capital. Tlie history is re- 
. miles from Suez, and near the canal connecting corded in 2 Ki. xviii. 17-37. 
that city with the Nile. The central and RAGA— ram (Matt. v. 22) — a Syriac term 
convenient location of this jdace points it out denoting perfect contempt of the individual to 
as a possible site of the ancient city. (See whom it is a]q)lied. 

Pithom). RACE (1 Cor. ix. 24). The word which is 

R ABB AH, or R ABB AT II “ of the children rendered rar(, Ps. xix. 5, signifies waji, road, 
of Ammon ” (Dent. iii. 11), was the chief city or path. Race.s were known to the Hebrews 
of the Ammonites, and was situated in the (Eccl. ix. 11), The Eastern couriers are usually 
mountains of Gilead, not far from the source taken from among the strong or distinguished 
of the Arnon. It was here that Uriah lost officers of the king’s forces. Hence the sun, 
his life in the siege of the cityby Joab (2 Sam. in the above passage fiom Psalms, is repie- 
xi. 17), and afterwards it was captured, David sented as an officer honoured by the Almi^ty 
himself taking the head of the army (2 Sam. to bear the announcement of his power througli 
‘ixii. 29). As the capital of the Ammonites, the every clime of his dominion, in language silent, 
severest judgments are denounced against it in hut expressive, and e(iually intelligible to all. 
several prophecies (Jer. xlix. 1-3; Ezek. xxi. When the word occurs in the Now Testa- 
20; XXV. 5). Its modern name is Ammdn, ment it alludes to the Grecian games for the 
about 22 miles from the Jordan, where exten- trial of strength and skill in running on foot, 
sive ruins are now found. After one of the or horseback, or in chariots. To win a prize 
Ptolemies it was called Philadelphia. (See at these games was considered as the highest 
Ammonites. I honour to be attained on earth. The most 

RABBATH-MOAB. (See Ar.) strict and laborious preparation was made 

^ RABBI (Matt, xxiii. 7) — a title of dignity, for it. A Greek author, Epictetus, says on 
literally signifying great or chief. It was the subject— “If you would conquer at the 
given by the Jews to distinguished teachers of Olympic games, you must conform to rules, 
their law. submit to a certain diet, refrain from luxuries, 

RABBONI (John xx. 16)— a Hebrew word disci})line your body at regular periods in heat 
signifying my master, Mon-sieur, or simidy or cold, drink no cold water, and sometimes 
master', tne sense of the pronoun being lost, not even wine.” In allusion to such hard 
It was regarded as the highest title of preparatory gymnastics, Paul says, “I keep 
honour among the Jews. ray body under.” “ Every man that striveth 

RAB-MAG- (Jer. xxxix. 3, 13)— probably for the mastery is temperate in all things” 
chief magician, and read Rabu-emga on the (1 Cor. ix. 24-27). The contest was governed 
monuments. Nergal-sharezer bore this title, by established rules ; and so, says the apostle, 
(See* Nebuchadnezzar.) “If a man also strive for masteries, yetis ha 
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not crowned, except he strive lawfully ” (2 Tim. 

ii. 5). Those who contended for the prize were 
divested of clothing; every impediment was 
removed; the prize was in full view; and the 
crown was placed upon the conqueror’s he^ 
the moment the issue was proclaimed (Phil. 

iii. 12-14; 2 Tim. iv. 6-8; Heb. xii. 1). 

The allusions to the Grecian games in these 
passages are beautiful and striking. Chris- 



tians have a race to ryn — a prescribed i)ath of 
faith and duty. They arc to divest themselves 
of every impediment by which their spiritual 
speed may be lessened ; they are not to weary 
in well-doing, nor desist till they reach the 
goal — where to every one who has finished the 
course the prize of eternal life will be given. 
To encourage us amidst trials and weariness, 
the prize is now exhibited— glory is fully por- 
trayed in Scripture, that we may forget the 
things which are behind, “and press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling”— 
the “crown of righteousness” given by the 
Lord, the righteoTis Judge. Spectators were 
ranged on both sides of the race-course in these 



games, and among them the former victors 
occupied an honourable and conspicuons place, 
■ — “We are compassed about by a great cloud 
of witnesses,” — a mass of radiant and delighted 
onlookers, wearing the incorruptible crown. 
Allusions are also made to the Roman circus 
and its bloody sports in 1 Cor. xv. 32 (see 
Bbast), and also in 1 Cor. iv. 9. The apostle 
refers to the preparation made for success in 
pugilistic combats in these words, “not as 
one that beateth the air” (1 Cor. ix. 26). 

The lines within which each competitor ran 
were marked and chalked out for him; and 
to this custom Paul refers when he speaks of 
not “boasting without our measure, but accord- 
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ing to the measure of the rule (or line) which 
God hath distributed to us.” 

RACHEL — ewe (Gen. xxix. 6) — the daughter 
of Laban, the wife of the patriarch Jacob, and 
the mother of Joseph and Benjamin. (See 
Jacob.) The name of Rachel is used by the 
I)rophet (Jer. xxxi. 15), figuratively, as the 
maternal ancestor of the tribes of Ephraim 
and Manasseh ; and the prophecy he uttered 
is siqjposed to have been fulfilled when those 
tribes were carried into captivity bevond the 
Euphrates. A similar use is made of her name 
in Matt. ii. 18: Rachel died and was buried 
“ on the way to Ephrath” or Bethlehem. Her 
tomb is still shown in that neighbourhood — 
about a mile north of Bethlehem. (See 
Rama.) 

RAGIJEL. (See Jethro.) 

RAITAB (Josh. ii. 1)— a woman of Jericho, 
ordinarily named Raliab the harlot. ^ Some 
wish to modify this offensive designation, and 
call her Rahab the hostess. The original term 
ai)i3ears, however, to be correctly rendered in 
our version. Inns, or houses of public enter- 
tainment, are not common in the East ; and, 
even though they had been in use, yet, know- 
ing how women are kept secluded in such 
countries, we can scarce suppose that one of 
good character could he found in such a situa- 
tion. She may have been attached in early 
life to some of the licentious temples. She 
had heard of the Israelites, and of the foivour 
of God towards them (Josh. ii. 8-11); and 
when the two spies sent out by fFosliua came 
to J ericho to explore the land of i)romise, she 
concealed them from the officers wiio were 
sent in search of them, and at a convenient 
time let them denvn by a cord, upon the outside 
of the city wall, to which her house joined; 
and following lier directions, they escaped. 
It was agreed between her and the spies that 
she should take a scarlet thread and fasten it 
in the window or apeiture through which they 
liad escai)ed ; and when the city was destroyed, 
her house and all that were in it should be 
protected (Josh. ii. 17-23). The intelligence 
received from Rahab ineliiced Joshua to ge 
forward at once to the siege of Jericho : ane 
when the city was taken and burnt, Rabat 
and her family were rescued and preserved, 
according to the promise of the spies (Josh. vi. 
17-25). The faith of Rahab is commended 
(Heb. xi. 31; Jas. ii. 25). She married 
Salmon, of the tribe of Judah — thus becoming 
an ancestress of Jesus (Matt. i. 5). 

I’he term Rahab is used poetically, as de- 
scriptive of Egypt, in Ps. Ixxxvii. 4 ; Ixxxix. 
10 ; Isa. li. 9. The Seventy understand it for 
sca-monster in Job xxvi. 12. In Hebrew, how- 
ever, it is differently spelt from the name of 
Rahab of Jericho. (See Egypt.) 

RAIMENT. (See Clothes.) 

RAIN (Gen. ii. 5). The force of the various 
allusions to this subject cannot be apprehended 
without some knowledge of the seasons in 
Judea. (See Seasons.) Rain falls very fre- 
quently during what we call the cold months, 
from November to April. Sometimes it rains 




po^orfuUy for several days, with thunder and 
lightning, and a strong wind. In the summer 
season, from May to October, the earthy is 

E arched, verdure is destroyed, and vegetation 
mguishes. The first rain after the summer 
drought usually falls in October, and is called 
the former or autumnal, because it preceded 
seed-time, and prepares the earth for cultiva- 
tion. The latter rain falls in April, just 
before harvest, and i)crfects the fruits of the 
earth (Hos. vi. 3; Joel h. 23). (See Cloud.) 

Rain is a favourite symbol of divine blessing 
(Isa. xliv. 3, 4; Hos. vi. 3). It is also a figure 
for softandimpressive discourse (Dent, xxxii.2). 
Tremendous storms of rain and wind are com- 
mon in such warm climates, so that we are 
forcibly reminded of the Psalmist’s words — 
“ The clouds poured out water : the skies sent 
out a sound: thine arrows also went abroad. 
The voice of thy thunder was in the heaven : 
the lightnings lightened the world : the earth j 
trembled and shook” (Ps. Ixxvii. 17). i 

RAINBOW (Rev. iv. 3) — a natural pheno- ' 
menon which consists of two arches, and is 
always formed on the part of the sky which is 
opposite to the sun. It is never seen except when 
the sun shines through rain, and his rays are so 
refracted as to i^roduc e the rainbow. The sam e 
phenomenon is produced by the spray of a 
waterfall, and even by throwing water up 
from a brush or syringe, when the sun’s rays 
Ran pass through and be reflected on an oi»- 
posite surface. The same laws by which this 
effect is i^roduced were no doubt m operation 
before the deluge ; and we may suppose, there- 
fore, that the bow was then employed or 
appointed as a sign of the covenant that the 
earth should not be again destroyed by a flood. 

“ When scMcnco from creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdia^vs, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws.” 

The phrase, “I tfo set my bow in the clouds” 
(Gen. ix. 13), might with eipial propriety be 
translated, “I have set,” &c. The language 
of the covenant would be in substance— “As 
surely as that bow is the result of established 
laws which must continue as long as the sun 
and atmosphere endure, so surely shall the 
world be preserved from destruction by a 
deluge. 

RAISINS. (See Grapes.) 

RAM^ (Mic. vi. 7) — a clean animal by the 
ceremonial law, and used for sacrifice (Gen. xv. 
9). In prophetic language the ram denotes 
power and wealth, and also cruelty and op- 
pression. 

The ram of conseci'ation (Exod. xxix. 26) was 
sacrificed when the priests were invested with 
their office; and the putting of part of the 
hlood of this sacrifice on the three extremities 
of the body aptly denoted the consecration of 
the whole body to the service of the Lord. 

, RAMA (Matt. ii. 18), or RAMAH (1 Sam. 
i. 19), was a small town situated on an emi- 
nence in the territory of Beniamin (Josh, xviii. 
^), and about 6 miles north of Jerusalem, on 
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the way to Bethel The name Rama, or 
Ramoth, signifies an eminence ; and hence is a 
constituent part of the names of several places, 
and is sometimes used generally for any high 
place. It was this place that Baasha, king 
of Israel, once possessed and fortified ; but the 
king of J udah by stratagem 'wrested it from 
him .(1 Ki. xv. 17). It was here that the Jews 
were ass€ml)led after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuzaradan (.fer. xl. 1) to take 
their departure from their beloved country, 
and to go as cai)tives into a land of strangers, 
if not of tyrants. Jlachel is represented by 
the prophet (Jer. xxxi. 15) as weeping at 
Ramah over the loss of her children, and re- 
fusing to be comforted because of their cap- 
tivity. T^here has been no little confusion 
in the accounts given of the various places 
name<l Ramah. Robinson, after various in- 
quiries and arguments, finds the Ramah now 
referred to in a place called er-Rdm, half an 
hour west from Gibeah, and two hours north 
of Jerusalem. 

Another Ramah, called Ramatliaim-zophim, 
was also the i»laee of Samuel’s birth, resilience, 
death, and burial, and where he anointed Saul 
as king (1 Sam. i. 1, 19; ii. 11; vii. 17 ; viii. 4; 
xix. 13; XXV. 1). 3’his Ramah, or Ramathaim, 
or Ramathaiin-zophim, of the Old, is supposed 
by many to be the Arimathea of the New* 
Testament, where dwelt Joseph, in whose 
tomb the body of Cdirist was buried (.Tolin xix. 
3S); and Neby Samwil, which others, as 
Stanley, identify with it, is a conspicuous 
eminence 4 miles north-west of Jerusalem. 
But Rol)inson argues quite conclusively— 

“ The tradition, that here is the tomb of the 
])ropliet Samuel, necessarilv includes the sup- 
l)osition that this spot is the Ramah or Raraa- 
thaiiri-zophim of the Old T’estament, the birth- 
place, residence, and burial- [)lace of that 
prophet. That this was a different city from 
the Ramah near Gibeah of Saul (now er-Rdm), 
on the east of the Nabulus road, is obvious; 
for the latter is only half an hour from Gibeah, 
Saul’s residence, and its situation does not at 
all accord with the circumstances of his first 
visit to Samuel, when in search of bis father’s 
asses, nor with David’s subsequent flight to 
Samuel for refuge. But the same difficulties 
lie with almost equal force against the suppo- 
sition that the iiresent Neby Samwil can be 
the Ramah of the X)rophet. As sucli it could 
not well have been unkno'wnto Saul; since, as 
being the highest ijoiiit in the country, and not 
more than an hour and a half, or two hours, 
distant from his native jilace, it must have 
been before his eyes, if not in Gibeah itself, yet 
j whenever he went out into the adjacent fiehis. 

1 “But there are still greater difficulties. 
There can bo little doubt that the visit of Saul 
to Samuel, above alluded to, took place in 
Ramah, where the jjrophet entertained him in 
his own house. At his departure in order to 
return to Gibeah, the prophet anoints him 
as king, and describes his way home as leading 
him ‘ by Rachel’s sepulchre, in the border of 
Benjamin.’ , . . Every step taken from 
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Neby Samwll towards the sepulchre of Rachel 
only carries a person away from Gibeah.”— ii., 
pp. 141-144. 

There is a town alx>ut 30 miles north-west 
of Jerusalem, on the road to Joppa, now called 
Jtamlehf which is described by many geo- 
graphers, and some of the best maps, as the 
Ramah of Samuel. It commands a view of the 
whole valley of Sharon, from the mountains of 
Jerusalem to the sea, and from the foot of 
Carmel to the hills of Gaza. Kobinson says — 

“ We may now inquire whether there is 
any evidence to connect the present Ramleh 
with an ancient Hamah — either the Kamathaim- 
ztophim of Samuel, or the Arimathea of the 
New Testament. 

“ That a place called llamathem or Tlamatha 
did anciently exist in this region, somewhere 
not far distant from Lydda, admits of little 
question. But does this go to show any 
connection bet ween this Kamathem and the 
modern Eamleh? In itself it certainly does 
not ; and after having had the subject long 
before my mind, I am constrained to admit 
that the balance of probabilities seems to be 
against the identity of the two. The two 
names, Ramah (Kamathem) and Kamleh, 
instead of being identical, or even kindred, 
are totally diverse both in etymology and 
meaning. Kamleh signifies ‘sand,’ and is tlius 
ai^propriately applied to the town as situated 
in a sandy plain; while Kainali is ‘a lieight, 
hill,’ and is therefore here wholly inai>plicable. 
— iii., pp. 40, 41. 

“Samuel was descended from an ancestor 
named Zuph, an Ephrathite of Bethlehem; 
his city was called in full Kamathaim-zophim, 
and lay apparently in a tract spoken of as the 
land of Zuph. Lnder these circumstances the 
name Kamathaim-zophim i)robably signifies 
nothing more than ‘Kamah of the Zophites,’ 
or descendants of Zuiih. But where are we to 
look for this land and city of the Zophites? 
Saul, departing from Gibeah of Benjamin in 
search of his father’s asses, went first through 
mount Ephraim on the north, and through 
other i)laces, and then ‘ i>assed through the 
land of the Benjamites (of course, from north 
to south), and came to the land of Zuph’ (1 
Sam. ix. 4-G^ and the city of Samuel. As he 
returned from this city to Gibeah, apparently 
after travelling some distance, he was to pass 
‘near Kachel’s sepulchre, in the (.southern) 
border of Benjamin, at Zelzah’ (1 Sam. x. 2). 
These circumstances show conclusively that 
the land of Zuph and the city of Samuel were 
situated on the south of the territory of 
Benjamin, in such a position that a i^erson 
proceeding thence to Gibeah would not un- 
naturally i)ass in the vicinity of Kacbel’s tomb. 

“It is only since my return to Europe that 
the thought nas occurred to my mind, whether 
a reminiscence of Kamathaim-zoi)him and of 
the land of Zuph may not be contained in 
the name S6ba. The letters of this name 
correspond to those of the Hebrew Zuph 
and Zophim {ph or p being not unfrequently 
changed into 6); and its position on a lofty 
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hill, south of the land of Benjamin, accords in^ 
the main with the view above given.”— ii., 
pp. 330, 331. 

Another Kamah belonged to Naphtali, and 
another to Asher, both of which nave been 
apparently identified. 

KAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. (See Kama.) 

KAM, BATTERING. (See Battering- 

RAM.) 

KAMESES, (See Kaamses.) 

KAMOTH (Josh. xx. 8), or KAMOTH- 
GILEAD (1 Ki. xxii. 29), or KAMATH- 
MIZPEH (Josh. xiii. 26), or watch-tower. It 
was a famous city in the mountains of Gilead, 
within the territory of Gad, about 15 miles 
from Kabbah. It may be represented by a 
place called Je’lA,d, the same name as Gilead. 
It was appointed for one of the cities of refuge 
(Dent. iv. 43). During the reigns of the later 
kings of Israel this place was the occasion of 
several wars between them and the kings of 
Damascus, who had concpiered it, and from 
whom the kings of Israel endeavoured to 
regain it (2 Ki. viii. 28, 20). 

Kamoth, South (1 Sam. xxx. 27). Kamah 
of the Negeb is identified by Van de Velde 
with Kamath-lehi ; by others, with Baalath* 
beer (Josh. xix. 8). 

KAM SKINS (Exod. xxv. 5)— probably the 
beautiful article common at this day in Asiatic 
Turkey and Morocco, made of goat skins and 
dyed red, similar to what is called Morocco 
leather (comp. 2 Ki. iii. 4). 

RANSOM (Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45)— the 
price paid to purchase the freedom of a captive 
or slave (1 Cor. vi. 19, 20 ; 1 Tim. ii. 6). 
Under the Levitical law an offering was re- 
quired of every Israelite over twenty years of 
age, at the time the census was taken. This 
offering is called a ransom, or atonement 
money (Exod. xxx. 12-16). It amounted to 
half a shekel, or about one shilling and a half- 
penny. It was to be made iq:>on i)enalty of 
the plague ; and every person, rich or poor, 
was required to give that sum, and neither 
more nor less (1 Pet. i. 18, 19). In this 
passage last quoted the apostle borrows lan- 
guage to illustrate the greatness of the Christian 
redemption. Shekels and talents may liberate 
a prisoner from death or a captive from slavery ; 
but they cannot effect the emancipation of a lost 
soul. We are bought with a price of infinite 
value — the blood of Christ. (See Redeem.) 

RAVEN (Gen. viii. 7) — a bird of ijrey 
resembling the common crow in size, shape, 
and colour, ceremonially unclean (Lev. xi. 15), 
and delighting in deserted and solitary places 
(Isa. xxxiv. 11). When about to feed upon a 
dead body, it is said to seize first upon the 
eyes. Hence the allusion, “ The ravens of the 
valley shall pluck out his eyes ” (Prov. xxx. 
17), implying the exposure of the body in the 
open field — than which nothing was regarded 
as more disgraceful. (See Burial.) 

The glossy blackness of the raven’s wing 
and breist is an image of beauty, — “Hia 
locks are bushy (or curled), and black as a 
raven ” (Song v. 11). 
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God provides for the raven (Job xxxviii. 41; 
Rs, cxlvii. 9; Luke xii. 24). Whether the 
raven sent out of the ark by Noah periodically 
returned, to him, is not agreed. According 
to the literal reading of the Hebrew, of the 
Samaritan text, and the Chaldee, it did ; ^ut 
a different opinion is supported by the LXX. , 
the Syriac, tne Latin, and most of the fathers 
(Gen. viii. 7). (See Elijah.) 

RAZOR (Num. vi. 5). Of its form we know 
nothing. The Nazarite was forbidden to use 
it ; but its use was enjoined on the priests, who 
were “to shave all their flesh” at their con- 
secration (see also Ezek. v. 1 ; Ps. xx. 7). 
The tongue is likened to a razor which cuts 
while it shaves (Ps. hi. 2). (See Beard, 
Hair, Knife, Shave.) 

REBEKAH — noose (Gen. xxiv. 15) — the 
sister of Laban and wife of Isaac. The cir- 
cumstances of her marriage with Lsaac con- 
stitute one of the most simple and beautiful 
passages of the sacred history, (Gen. xxiv.) 
(Sec Isaac.) After she had been married 
twenty years, she became the mother of Jacob 
and Esau, and at the same time received a 
remarkable divine intimation concerning the 
future debtiny of the infants. When they 
grew up, Jacob became tiie favourite of his 
mother; and this undue x^artiality was the 
source of much domestic mischief. (See Jacor. ) 

She died liefore Isaac, and was buried in 
Abraham’s tomb (Gen. xlix. 31). 

RECHAB, RECHABITES (Jer. xxxv. IG, 
j 18). The Rechabites were a tribe of Kenites 
I or Midianites (1 Chr, ii. 55), descended from 
Jonadab, or Jehonadab, the son or descendant 
of Rechab (2 Ki. x. 15), from which last they 
derive their name (comp. Num. x. 29-32 witn 
Judg. i. IG and iv. 11). Jonadab appears to 
have been zealous for the pure worship of 
God, and was a.ssociated with Jehu in the 
destruction of the idolatrous house of Ahab. 
In order to preserve their independence as a 
distinct race and a sexiarate tribe, and as a 
protest against surrounding idolatry, he estab- 
lished a rule for his posterity, that they should 
possess neither land nor houses, but should 
,Iive in tents ; and should drink no wine or 
strong drink. In obedience to this rule, the 
Rechabites continued a separate but peaceable 
people, living in tents, and removing from 
place to place as circumstances required. 
When Judea was first invaded by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, they fled to Jerusalem for safety, 
where it pleased God, by the prophet J eremiah, 
to exhibit them to the wicked inhabitants of 
Jerusalem as an example of constancy in 
their obedience to the mandates of an earthly 
father (Jer. xxxv. 2-19). They seem to have 
been partially incorporated into the tribe of 
Levi (Neh. iii. 14). 

Some highly interesting facts are known 
respecting the present condition of the so-called 
Rechabites. They still dwell in the mountain- 
ous tropical country to the north-east of 
Medina. They are called Bmi Khaibr, sons 
of JSd)er; anu their land is called Khaihr. 
They have no intercourse with their brethren 
2n 
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the Jews who are dispersed over Asia, 
are esteemed as faUt orethreUf because they 
observe not the law. They cannot accompany 
a caravan, because their religion permits them 
not to travel on the Sabbath day; yet their 
country is so surrounded by deserts, that unless 
in a caravan, it can neither be entered nor left 
safely. But it is a question whether these 
persons are Rechabites, or only Jews of some 

RECONCILE (Eph. ii. IG), RECONCILI- 
ATION (Heb. ii. 17). Tliese terms as used 
by the sacred writers imply the restoration of 
man to the favour and grace of God through 
the atonement made by J esus Christ (2 Cor. 
V. 19). They sujjposo a previous state of vari- 
ance and hostility, such as must necessarily 
exist between beings so i^erfectly opposite in 
character as the holy God and his fallen, sinful 
creature, man (Item. vii. 5-25). Two distinct 
terms are employed in the New Testament, 
and are both thus rendered. The one of them 
used in Matt. v. 24 seems to denote mutual 
reconciliation — “ be reconciled to thy brother ; 
— make him, if possible, one with thee. God 
reconciles the world, as he does not impute 
men’s trespasses unto them, hlen, who were 
enemies, the objects of God’s judicial dis- 
pleasure, are reconciled by the death of Christ ; 
that is, the death of Christ enables God to 
forgive sin, in harmony with the strict req^uire- 
ments of his law. (See Atonement.) When 
the Philistines suspected that David would 
appease the anger of Saul, by becoming their 
adversary, they said, “Wherewith should he 
reconcile himself to his master? Should it not 
be with the heads of these men?” not surely, 
How shall he remove his own anger against 
his master? but how shall he remove hia 
master’s anger against him ? The injunction, 
“ If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there 
remeinberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee,” means, “see that thy brother be 
reconciled to thee,” since that which goes 
before, is not that he hatli done thee an 
injury, but thou him. 

RECORDER, or REMEMBRANCER (2 
Sam. viii. IG), was ai>parently secretary of state 
and a confidential adviser of the sovereign. 
The office appears in connection with David. 

REDEEM (Exocl. xiii. 13). According to 
this command recorded in Exodus, all the first- 
born of man were to be sanctified — “ AU the 
first-born of man among tliy children shalt 
thou redeem.’* But after the idolatrvof the 
golden calf, and when the Levites did the work 
of God’s vengeance, they seem to have in- 
herited, so far, the sanctity and blessing of 
the first-bom. The first-bom of Israel and 
all the Levites were numbered, and the former 
were redeemed each by a Levite being taken 
in his room. But the number of the first-born 
exceeded that of the Levites, and this surplus 
that could not find a Levitical substitute paid 
each to the priest five shekels for their redemp- 
tion. All the first-bom afterwards were re- 
deemed by a similar pa3nQaent (Num. xviii. 15). 
The first-Dom of clean animals was to be sacn- 
545 
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fieed. The firat-bom of unclean animals, such 
as the ass, was to be redeemed with a lamb ; 
if not, it was to be killed (Exod. xiii. 13.) Re- 
demption also applied to the land (Lev. xxv. 
24j. When alienated, the original possessor 
might at any time buy it back. It was never 
sold. It could only be mortgaged; and it 
^wap reverted at the year of jubilee. A house 
within a walled city, if not redeemed within a 
year, was “established for ever to him that 
bou^t it.” (See Ransom.) 

BSSDEEMER ( J ob xix. 25). To redeem a 
person is to purchase his liberty for him. 
The price paid is called the ransom. (See 
Ransom). Sinners are in bondage to sin, 
and of course they are in the bondage of con- 
demnation. The Lord Jesus Christ having 
given his life or his blood a ransom for them, 
redeems them, and is therefore called their 
Redeemer (Matt. xx. 28; 1 Pet. i. 18). This 
ransom, though siifHcient to redeem all nmn 
from captivity, avails only for the redemption 
of such as accept it and believe in the Son 
of God. Not only is the ransom paid, but 
power is put forth to secure their emancipa- 
tion — “the prey is taken from the mighty.” 
(See Redeem.) 

RED HEIEER. (See Heifer.) 

BED SEA — a gulf of the Indian Ocean, 
called in the Hebrew Yam Suijh, or weedy sea 
(Exoi X. 19; Ps. cvi. 7). In the New Testa- 
ment, as well as among the Greeks and Romans, 
the usual appellation it bears is the Red Sea — 
a name apparently originating in the reddish 
appearance given to its waters by enormous 
quantities of marine animalculse (oscillatoria 
rubescens) which at certain seasons are seen 
swimming on its surface. Ehrenberg and 
others who have recently navigated this sea 
have observed this singular phenomenon, and 
describe the appearance produced by it as 
similar to that produced by a mixture of red 
lead with water. The Red Sea is the sea of 
Edom or Idumea, words meaning red. 

The name Red Sea was originally applied 
by the ancients to all that part of the Indian 
Ocean lying between the peninsulas of India 
and Arabia. But the term is now restricted 
to the Arabian Gulf. This gulf, commencing 
at the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, runs inland, 
in a north-westerly direction, towards the 
Mediterranean, from which it is separated 
only by the isthmus of Suez. The whole 
length of this gulf is about 1,400 miles, and on 
an average its breadth is 150 miles. At its 
northern extremity it separates into two 
minor gulfs, which enclose between them the 
peninsula of Arabia. Akabah , the eastern arm, 
called by the Greeks and Romans iElanitis, 
is about 112 miles long, by an average breadth 
of 16 miles. Towards its extremity were the 

g orts of Elath and Eziongeber, memorable in 
cripture history as maritime stations by 
which the Hebrew kings endeavoured to estab- 
lish a commerce with the East (2 Chr. viii. 
17). It is apparently this branch of the sea 
which isjdluded to by the prophet in denounc- 
ing judgments against Edom, who dwelt on 
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its northern shores, — “ The earth is moved at 
the noise of their fall, at the cry the noise 
thereof was heard in the Red sea” (Jer. xlix. 
21). The western^ arm, which terminates a 
little above Suez, is called the Gulf of Suez, 
and is much more important than the other in 
Bible history, on account of its connection 
with the children of Israel in their exodus 
from Egypt. It is about 190 miles long, with 
an average breadth of 21 miles, and at one 
part it is as wide as 32 miles. There are many 
indications to prove that this gulf was, in 
ancient times much deeper and more extensive 
than it is now. The marine appearances of 
the now dry soil give evidence of this; and 
many cities formerly mentioned as seaports 
are now considerably inland. The land has 
risen, and the “tongue” of the Red Sea has 
been dried up (Tsa. xi.- 15). 

To the reader of Scrix)turo the Red Sea 
derives its j)ecu]iar interest from the miracle 
wrought by God in dividing its waters, that 
his people Israel might escape from the hand 
of Pharaoh. When the reality of the miracle 
is admitted, it is not of vital importance to 
settle at what iiarticular spot the tribes may 
have crossed from the land of their oppressors 
to the oi)posite shore ; yet a devout mind will 
not be unconcerned to know what locality the 
sacred narrative axjpears most to favour as 
the i)lace of i)assage. We observe in the out- 
set, that we can have no sympathy with those 
who, while they admit the fact of miracles, 
strive to account for this, as they do for almost 
all others in Scrii)ture, by some alleged jibysi- 
cal causes less than supernatural. And neither, 
we may add, can we agree with others who 
employ as argument, in defence of a supposed 
Ijlace of passage, the allegation that here 
scope is afforded for a greater extent of miracle 
than elsewhere. Receiving the language of 
the sacred narrative in its obvious meaning, 
we must believe that the dividing of the sea 
was the effect of a true miracle ; but as to the 
extent of this we rest for information on Scrip- 
ture alone. The question is, What does the 
Scrii)ture say was the miracle performed? 
Did Israel jjass through the sea where it was 
3 miles broad, or where it was 12 miles? 
Kitto, in the Vidor laL Bible, Wilson, in his 
work entitled The Lands of the Bible, Olin, 
in his Travels in the East, &c., and others, 
fix on a place for the jjassage which appears 
to us to involve the latter alternative. They, 
with Canon Trevor, Drew, and others, place 
the passage opjiosite to the Wady Tawarik; 
but Dr. Robinson, in his Biblical Researches, 
places it near Suez, and defends his opinion 
with great i)lausibility. 

The tribes started from Rameses, somewhere 
in Goshen ; at the end of the second day they 
were at Etham, “in the edge of the wilder- 
ness ; ” and at the end of the third day they 
camped by the sea-shore at Pi-hahiroth. Then 
we are told, “ they departed from Pi-hahiroth, 
and passed through the midst of the sea into 
the wilderness, and went three days' journey in 
the wilderness of Etham, and pitched in 
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Marali” (Num. xxxiii. 8). Supposing them 
to have crossed not far below Suez, th^ would 
then be nearly midway between Bameses 
and Marah, having journeyed about 35 miles 
to the scene of their deliverance, and about 36 
miles between that and Marah. 

One difficulty pressing against Dr. Wilson’s 
theory is the breadth of the sea at the place 
alleged, taken in connection with the short 
time in which the tribes must have passed 
through it. Granting the measurement which 
Drs. Wilson and Olin give to be correct (though 
it makes the sea considerably narrower tlian 
others do), some of the people, from their 
position in the encampment, must have had 
not less than 12 or 15 miles to journey in order 
to reach the other side. But the entire nation 
crossed during a fragment of a single night. 
“ In the morning watch the sea returned to 
his strength,” overwhelming Pharaoh and 
all his hosts. Israel, then, had i^assed through 
the sea before this ; and it ai^pears naturally 
impossible that such a host, consisting of 
more than 2,000,000 persons, with all their 
flocks and herds, could traverse the distance 
specified in the time to wliich the narrative 
confines them. 

On the whole, it is prol)able that they 
crossed not far below Suez, where the sea at 
that time was probably 2 or 3 miles broad. 
This place appears to suit the whole circum- 
stances stated in the sacred narrative regarding 
their previous and siibse(xuent three days’ 
journeying. It agrees with the time during 
which the passage was made, and it seems to 
be the only ijlace of the Bed Sea at which the 
action of an east wind could effect the miracle 
recorded. The arm of the sea, stretching in a 
north-easterly direction, was, as the shores 
testify, then wider, and extended farther up 
than now; and though the sandbank which 
at present constitutes the shallow fordable at 
low ebb-tide may have jmrtly existed, there 
lean be no doubt, from the facts just stated, that 
jfchen it was in quite a different state, so that 
the jjassage was imijossible without a miracle. 
jDean Stanley gives no direct ojjinion ; and 
iRitter, the German gcograxiher, supposed that 
Ifchey crossed at a xjoint above Suez which is 
[now dry. 

L On the eve of their deliverance, then, Israel 
|was at Pi-hahiroth, encamj^ed for the night 
lafter the fatiguing journey of the day. At 
rthe command of God they have at Etham 
' “ turned off ” the ordinary route to the wilder- 
ness ; ” and with a mountain shutting them in, 
so that Pharaoh said, “They are entangled,” 
they rest “between Migdol and the sea.” As 
the evening closed around them, the fearful 
tidings flew through their camj) that the 
enemy pursues them hard behind ; and had 
the march of the ai)proaching host not been 
stayed, it is probable there would have been 
no rest till the Lord’s redeemed people had 
again sighed as the captives of Egypt. But 
as the enemy urged on, expecting that soon 
he would overtake them, that mysterious 
cloud by which the Lord led Israel turned 


slowly round to the rear of their encampment. 
It formed there, towards the pursuers, a cloud 
of darkness, into which the courage of E^^Ps 
•boldest warriors feared to venture ; and how- 
ever chafed at the delay, they must, where 
they are, pitch their tents ’ for the night. 
Meanwhile, in the camp of Israel the people 
trembled and murmured at their leader. That 
noble leader trusts and prays to Gud, and it is 
not in vain. At the word of Almighty faith- 
fulness he lifted up his wondrous rod over the 
sea : a strong cast wind comes forth— super- 
naturally raised, supematurally directed— “the 
waters were divided, and the children of Israel 
went into the midst of the sea upon dry 
ground.” It is night, but they see clearly to 
order their march, for a cloud of light, the 
glory of the Lord, is their rearward. Their 
ranks are long extended, for, supposing them 
to go 1,000 abreast, they would form a line, with 
“their flocks, and herds, and very much 
cattle,” nearly 4 miles in length ; and against 
the morning watch they have all passed through 
the sea. As the night advanced, Pharaoh’s 
hosts are aroused by the voice of their watchers, 
declaring that the tribes have moved from 
their encampment, and, venturing in the track 
of that imi)enetrable cloud, they eagerly i)ur- 
siied. The entire army, the pride and power 
of Egypt, is in the bed of the ocean. The 
deep utters not its voice to tell of the imminent 
danger ; they are thrown into confusion by the 
casting off of their chariot wheels. At last, 
vexed, awed, and troubled, they would fain 
turn from their x)erilous enterprise, but it is 
too late, — “Thou didst blow with thy wind, 
the sea covered them : they sank as lead in the 
mighty waters.” 

It is no objection to this view of Israel’s 
passage that it ascribes an agency to the wind, 
in dividing the sea, inconsistent with the idea 
of supernatural power as alone effecting mir- 
acles. But Divine jjower iirodiices miraculous 
effects either by acting independently of 
natural causes, as in raising the dead, or in 
seeming opposition to their usual results, as in 
putting clay on the eyes of the blind for 
giving sight— an application which might of 
itself tend only to add x^ain to privation — or 
in supematurally directing common agencies 
for accomx>lishing a supernatural result. How 
the wind acted it is impossible to say. 

This wonderful work of J ehovah is fraught 
■with peculiar practical instruction, and is there- 
fore the subject of frequent allusion in the 
Scriptures of truth. To it God himself fre- 
quently refers, for the purpose of stimulating 
his people to gratitude and fidelity (Isa. xliii. 
3). To it saints in their devotions often delight 
to allude, that they may derive from it argu- 
ment in believing prayer, and subject for 
thanksgiving in adoring praise (Isa. li. 9, 10; 
Ps. Ixxviii. 13). To it inspired prophets point 
in glowing prediction, as they give assurance 
of a greater redemption which God will work 
for Israel in the future, from this great deliver- 
ance he wrought for them here in the past 
(Isa. xi. 15, 16). If presumption in sin require 
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solemn warning against resisting, as Pharaoh 
did, frequent reproof, it meets it here by the 
se^ while the voice of truth calls to consider the 
judgment of old (Ps. Ixvi, 6 ; Ixxxix. 10) ; and 
does faith in God long for some ground in 
trusting his power and love ? it meets it in this 
memorial of the heart and hand of Him who 
chai^eth not (Isa. xliii. 15, 16, 18, 19). 

REED (Job xl. 21)— a plant of the grass 
family. The bamboo and common cane are 
species of the reed, and so are the calamus and 
flag. Pish-poles, canes, and rods (Matt, xxvii. 
29) are formed of it. These plants flourish in 
marshes, or in the vicinity of water-courses: 
hence the allusion, J ob xl. 2V23. It is often 
used by the sacred writers to illustrate weak- 
ness and fragility (2 Ki. xviii. 21 ; Isa. xxxvi. 
6; xlii. 3; Kzek. xxix. G; Matt. xii. 20). 

Reeds were also used as pens are now (see 
Pen), and also as measuring rods (Ezek. xl. 5). 
(See Measures.) From their height and 
slender shape, plants of this kind aro moved 
by the slightest breath of wind (1 Ki. xiv. 15) ; 
and hence nothing could be more unimi)ortant 
in itself than such a motion, and nothing more 
strikingly illustrative of fickleness and insta- 
bility. This gives point to our Lord’s self- 
answered question— “What went ye out for 
to see? A reed shaken with the wind?” A 
bruised reed is the image of frailty (Ps. xlii. 3 : 
comp. Matt. xi. 7 ; Luke vii. 24 ; Eph. iv. 14). 
(See Book, Bulrush.) 

Reed, measuring. (See Measures.) 

REFINER (Mai. iii. 3). To refine was to 
separate the dross from the ore and secure the 
pure metal (Isa. i. 25; Jer. vi. 29). This word 
IS often used figuratively by the sacred writers. 
Its peculiar force in the passage quoted from 
Malachi — “he shall sit as a refiner” — will be 
seen when it is remembered that refiners of 
silver sit with their eyes steadily fixed on the 
furnace, that they may watch the process: 
and that the process is complete and perfected 
only when the refiner sees his own imago in 
the melted mass. When Christ sees his image 
perfectly reflected in the holy life and con- 
versation of his people, the object of the 
refinii^ process is accomplished. 

REFUGE. (See City.) 

REGENERATION (Matt. xix. 28; Titus 
iii. 6). This terin occurs in no other passages 
of the English Bible. It signifies being born 
again. As used by Matthew, the meaning of 
the word will depend on the punctuation of 
the passage, and will either refer to the new 
birth which the followers of Christ had under- 
gone, or to the renovation or consummation of 
all things at Christ’s second advent, when 
there shall be “ new heavens and a new earth.” 
The last is the most natural construction. By 
“ the washing of regeneration,” in the second 
assage, is to be understood what is signified 
y other words conveying precisely the same 
idea, and which are of frequent occurrence. 
Our Saviour says to Nicodemus, “ Except a 
man be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God” ( J ohn iii. 3). Christians are described 
as “bom of God” (John i. 12, 13; 1 John ii 
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29; V, 1, 4). They are also represented as 
begotten of God, or by the word of God (Jas. 
i. 18 ; 1 Pet. i. 3, 23). And the same thing in 
substance i^resented under the idea of a new 
creation (2 Cfor. v. 17), a renewing of the mind 
(Rom. xii. 2), a renewing of the Holy Ghost 
(Titus iii. 5), a resurrection from the dead 
(Eph. ii. 6), a being quickened, &c. (Eph. ii. 1, 
5.) Regeneration, then, may be regarded as 
the communication of spiritual life to a soul 
previously dead in trespasses and sins, by the 
almighty energy of the Holy Spirit, making 
use of the word of truth as the instrument; 
in consequence of wliich divine operation the 
soul begins to apprehend siiiritual things in a 
now light, to believe them in a new manner, 
to love them with an affection not before felt, 
and to act henceforth from new motives and 
to new' ends. The effects of regeneration can- 
not _ but be very perceptible^ m the humble 
penitence and contrition for sin which is pro- 
duced; in the ardent breathings after tin.* 
knowledge of God, after confoiinity to his 
holiness, and communion with him through 
Christ J esus ; and in the kind and fraternal 
feelings which spontaneously flow from the 
regenerated soul tow'ards all men, and especially 
towards the household of faith: for to the 
brethren of Christ the soul born of God cannot > 
but entertain an affection of peculiar strength I 
and tenderness, both because they belong' tos 
Christ, and because they x^ossess and manifest* 
something of the lovely image of Him that( 
hath begotten them anew, (bee Conversion.] 

REHOB (Num. xiii. 21) — x)robably the samq 
with Beth-rehob (Judg. xviii. 28), north oif 
Cesarea-Bhilix)i>i, and near Dan. AnotheR, 
Rehob belonged to the tribe of Asher (Josli.j 
xix. 28). The word is also found in 2 Sam.! 
viii. 3, applied to a iierson ; and in the same^ 
book (oil, x. 8) it is ai^parently Bjicken of as a , 
town or district of Syria. 

RJljIHOBOAM — one who enlarges the pcopli 
(1 Ki. xiv. 21) — son and successor of Solomonf 
ascended the throne of Judah at the age oi 
forty-one, and reigned seventeen years. Af 
the commencement of his career he had av 
opportunity to conciliate the discontents whici 
had been excited by the burdens imposed 
during his father’s reign; but, rejecting thi 
■wise^ counsel of the aged, and adopting thej 
preciidtate counsel of the young, he inflamed 
his subjects by the most insolent and tyrannica 
reply to their petitions and representations (d 
Cnr. X. 1-14), and hastened a division of thtj 
kingdom. He added insult to grievance — ; 
“ My father chastised you with whips, but I? 
will chastise you with scorpions.” Ten of thei 
tribes revolted (see Jeroboam), leaving Judah! 
and Benjamin alone in their allegiance to the 1 
house of David, llehoboam proposed at once 
to employ force for the purxiose of reducing 
the rebels, but was divinely admonished to 
forbear (1 Ki. xii. 24). Continual wars pre- 
vailed, however, between the two parties (2 
Chr. xii. 15). In about three years after the 
division of the^ kingdom the tribes of Judah 
followed the tribes of Israel in their idolatrous 
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practices ; and for this they suffered the in- 
vasion of Shishak, king of Egypt, who deso- 
lated the country, and threatened the utter 
destiniction of their city; but upon their 
repentance the scourge was stayed, though 
they suffered immense loss, and were made 
tributary to the invader (2 Chr. xii. 2-12). 
We are told that a history of Rehoboam’s 
reign was written by Shcmaiah and Iddo (2 
Chr. xii. 15), but it has not been preserved. 
On some of the monuments of Shishak have 
been discovered several effigies of captive 
kings, and among them one of Rehoboam, the 
son and successor of Solomon. The name 
Shishak is written by Manetho, Sesonchis; 
and in the hieroglypliics, Shesonk. The repre- 
sentation of this striking scene is on the wall 
of the palace-temple of Karnak. Each figure 
has an oval containing an inscription attached 
to it, and in one is found the epithet, “ J oudah- 
malek ” — disguised Hebrew for king of Judah, 
/fhe figure thus described has the Jewish 
countenance, beard, and head-dress. The 
other names are those of Jewish towns. The 
monument seems therefore to represent 
Shishak’s triumph over Judah. (See Shtshak.) 

REHOBOTH (Cen. x. 11) —meaning 
room (Gen. xxvi. 22)— is sup])osed by some to 
express, in the passage cited, either the spa- 
ciousness of the streets or the extent of the 
city of Nineveh. But it was api)arently a 
8ej)arate city. 

Rehohoth by the biver (Cen. xxxvi. .‘37), 
the birthplace of Saul tlie Idiirnean king, wais 
I)robably a town on the Euphrates, the site of 
which is sui)posed to be occiij)ied by the 
modern towm cJ cr-Rahahcli. 

Rehoboth is also the name of a famous well 
of Isaac, near to Gerar, found l)y some in the 
Wady-Ruhaibch (Gen. xxvi. 22). 

REINS (Job xvi. 15). This word, wliicli 
properly signifies the loins, or region of the 
kidneys, is used figuratively by the sacred 
.writers to denote the seat of the affections aiiel 
'dispositions. 

RELIGION (Jas. i. 20, 27). The wojd 
here does not mean godliness, but only its ex- 
ternal form, as the Greek term so translated 
signifies. It is outer religious service. 

REMALIAH (2 Ki. xv. 25)-the father of 
Pekah, the conspirator, and the assassin of 
Pekahiah, king oi Israel. 

REMMON-METHOAR (Josh. xix. 13)-a 
town of Zebulun (1 Chr. vi. 77), identified with 
Rummaneh, 7 miles north of Nazareth. 

REMPHAN (Acts vii. 43) — probably a 
name mven to some planet (or the star-god, 
Saturn) which was regarded as an object of 
worship. The image of this object of their 
idolatry, being enclosed in a small tabernacle 
or portable case, was carried about from place 
to place like other baggage. Such were the 
shrines, Acts xix. 24: comp. Isa. xlvi. 7. 
What the prophet calls Chiun (Amos v. 26), 
the martyr calls JRemphan. Probably the 
words signify the same thin^ in different lan- 
guages— Hebrew and Egyptian. (See Chiun.) 
PXND (Gen. xxxviL !^-34). To rend the 
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garments, or tear them (2^ Sam. xiii. 31), was 
from the earliest period a sign of grief or peni- 
tence. Jacob and David did it on various 
occasions, and so did Joshua (Josh. vii. 6) and 
Hezekiah (2 Ki. xix. 1). The high priest was 
forbidden to rend his clothes (Lev. x. 6; xxi. 
10), probably meaning his sacred garments. 
Perhaps those referred to. Matt. xxvi. 65, 
were such as were ordinarily worn, or merely 
judicial, and not pontifical garments. Some- 
times it denoted anger or indignation, mingled 
with sorrow (Isa. xxxvi. 22; xxxvii. 1; Acta 
xiv. 14). The phrase, “to rend the face” 
(Jer. iv. 30), alludes to the practice of intro- 
ducing paints into the flesh, particularly the 
eyelids. (See Eyelids.) The practice of 
rending the garments on any occasion of sorrow 
became so frequent that it degenerated into a 
mere formality ; and therefore the prophet says 
to the x^eople, “Rend yR)ur hearts, and not 
your garments” (Joel ii. 13). 

RENEW, RENEWING. (See Regenera- 

TION.) 

REPENT, REPENTANCE (Ezek. xiv. 6; 
Matt. ix. 13). is a change of mind, accompanied 
with regret and sorrow for something done, 
and an earnest wish that it was undone. Such 
was the rex^entance of Judas (Matt, xxvii. 3); 
and so it is said that Esau found no place of 
rei)ontance in his father Isaac, although he 
sought it with tears (Heb. xii. 17)-—?. e., Isaac 
would not change what he had done, and 
revoke the blessing given to Jacob (Gen. xxvii, 
34-40). 

Repentance unto life is sorrow for sin, 
grief for having committed it, and a turning 
away from it with abhorrence, accompanied 
with sincere endeavours, in reliance on God’s 
grace and the aid of the Holy Spirit, to live in 
humble and holy obedience to the commands 
and will of God (Jer. iii. 10; Matt. iii. 8; 
Acts V. 31; xi. 18, 23; 2 Cor. vii. 8-10; 2 Tim. 
ii. 25). This is that repentance to which is 
X>romised the free forgiveness of sm through 
the merits of Jesus Christ. 

The exx^ression, For the gifts and calling 
of God are without rei)entance,” in Rom. xi. 
29, denotes generally the stability and un- 
changeableness of God’s commands and pur- 
poses, which will not be changed or revoked 
from any change of mind or x>uri3ose in him ; 
and x>articularly in relation to the Jews, that 
God 'was mindful of his covenant with them, 
and that it was firm and irrevocable. 

When God is said to repent, it does not im- 
ply any change or sorrow, for he is of one 
mind (1 Sam. xv. 29; Job xxiii. 13; Jer. xviii. 
7-10); but it denotes a course of proceeding 
which, if pursued by men, would be indicative 
of repentance or change of purxiose. For 
example, if one attempts to build a hoiMe, and 
because he is unsuccessful, or disaxipointed in 
the appearance or construction of it, pulls it 
down, such a course indicates regret and 
sorrow. So when it is said of God, that when 
he saw the great wickedness of the world, it 
repented him that he had made man on the 
earth (Gen, vi. 6), the expression is to be 
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regarded in this analogous sense as denoting 
an emotion which in man is called repentance, 
but of which in that sense the Divine mind is 
incapable. The purpose of God comprehends 
fdl the apparent Ganges in his dispensations. 

REPETITIONS, VAIN {Ukt. vi. 7), 
were short forms or particular expressions 
in prayer, which the Jews were accus- 
tomed to repeat a certain number of times. 
Some have repeated the Lord’s prayer, and 
other prayers, a great number of times, and 
vainly thmk that the oftener the prayer is 
repeated, the more efficacious it is— i. c., if 
repeated 200 times, it will be twice as good 
as if repeated only 100 times. It was a 
maxim among the J ews that he who multiplies 
prayer must be heard; but as their x)rayers 
were only words, or spoken for form merely, 
they were justly liable to the censure which 
this passage implies. 

REPHAIM (2 Sam. xxiii. 13), or “valley 
of the giants” (Josh. xv. 8; xviii. 16)— a re- 
markably fertile valley (Tsa. xvii. 5) between 
Bethlehem and J erusalem, formerly inhabited 
by a race of giants (Gen. xiv. 5), and famous 
for two of David’s victories over the Philistines 
(2 Sam. V. 18-22; 1 Chr. xi. 14; xiv. 0-11). 
Perhaps the Kepliaim were the oldest inhabi- 
tants, even prior to the Canaanites who came 
from the east, and of whom the Emims and 
Zamzummims were clans. 

REPHIDIM (Exocl. xvii. l)-one of the 
stations of the Israelites, on the western arm 
of the Red Sea, not far from Sinai. It is 
distinguished as the place where water was 
miraculously supplied to the murmuring people 
(Exod. xvii. 6), and also for Joshua’s victory 
over Amalek (Exod. xvii. 8-10). Here, too, 
Jethro and his family came to visit Moses, and 
united with the elders of Israel in acts of wor- 
ship (Exod. xviii. 1-12: comp. Exod. iii. 12). 
5t was probably in the Wady Feiran. Others 
place it in Wady es-Sheikh. 

This place is called Meribah {strife or conten- 
tion), from the circumstance of the conduct of 
the Israelites above mentioned. 

REPROBATE (Jer. vi. 30), CASTAWAY 
(1 Cor. ix. 27), or REJECTED (Heb. vi. 8), are 
nearly synonymous. As used. Tit. i. 16, it 
may mean either that the i)ersons described 
are without knowledge (comp. Jer. iv. 22; 
Rom. i. 28) ; or that, so far as any good works 
are concerned, they are rejected ; or that their 
supposed good works, like base coin, are 
spurious and uncurrent (2 Cor. xiii. 5-7). 

To be “reprobate concerning the faith” 
(2 Tim. iii. 8} is to prove corrupt, false, or 
imsound as to the true faith. 

RESEN — one of the cities of Nimrod, be- 
tween Nineveh and Calah (Gen. x. 12). It 
may be the Larissa of Xenophon (Nimrhd), or 
it may be represented by the ruins near the 
village of Selamiyeh. (See Nineveh.) 

REST (Heb. iv. 9). (See Lord’s Day, 
Sabbath.) The common meaning of this word 
is obvious. It is said in Acts ix. 31, “Then 
had the churches rest throughout all Judea, 
and Galilee, and Samaria.” This sudden ana 
550 
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unexpected peace has been usually ascribed to 
the conversion of Saul, it being supposed that 
when he became a Christian, such had been his 
graceless zeal and activity, that the fury of 
persecution entirely abated. But, as Lardner 
says, “ This is to do St. Paul a great deal of 
wrong on the one hand, and too much honour 
on the other.” All the sufferings of the early 
saints cannot be imputed to Saul; for they 
continued fiercely after this intrepid man had 
become a successful apostle. This “ rest, ” more- 
over, was very extensive, spreading through a 
circle much larger than could have been pre- 
viously affected by Paul’s personal influence. 
The solution of Lardner is to this effect, that 
the Jews, threatened with an idolatrous viola- 
tion of their temple, were too much alarmed, 
and too much occupied with their own affairs, 
to molest the followers of the Messiah. At 
the accession of Caligula, or about A. D. 39, 
the tTews in Alexandria had been very roughly 
treated, and their oratories had been shut up ; 
while I’etronius was sent into Syria with orders’ 
to set up the emperor’s statue in the temple. 
“ AH hereupon,” as Josephus says, “were filled 
with consternation,” [De Bdlo, lib. ii.) Philo 
records that the Jews, on hearing of the 
emperor’s i^urpose, went to Petronius, and 
threw themselves on the ground, with weeping 
and lamentation, sprinkled dust upon their 
heads, and walked with their hands behind 
their back, as men condemned to die. 
In the midst of this national x^anic they 
forgot their animosity to the Christians for a 
season, and then had the churches rest. 

RESURRECTION (1 Cor. xv. 21). That 
there shall be a resurrection or raising of the 
dead, both of the just and unjust, is a funda- 
mental doctrine of the Christian faith, and one 
of unsxieakable imxDortance. For if the dead 
rise not, then is not Christ raised: and if 
Christ is not raised, then is our faith vain ; we 
are yet in our sins. No truth is more clearly 
and forcibly x^resented in the Scriptures than 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 1. It was 
prox>hesied (Ps. xvi. 10, 11; Acts ii. 25-32). 2. 
Christ himself repeatedly and distinctly fore4 
told it. 3. The x>recaution8 of his enemies to 
prevent it ; the failure of all these precautions, 
and the measures taken to disx)rove the event. 
4. The story of the Roman guards is incredible. 
How could they all be asleep when under orders 
of unusual strictness ; or now, if they slept, 
could they tell what happened during their 
slumbers? And if they had slept, the earth- 
quake which acconq^anied the resurrection 
must have awakened them. 5. The abundant, 
decided, and consistent testimony of witnesses 
who could not be deceived, and who had no 
inducement to deceive others ; and all this in 
the face of every danger. 6. The change which 
took place in the minds and conduct of the 
apostles immediately after, and in consequence 
or, his resurrection ; and 7. The supernatural 
evidence arising from the fulfilment of the 
promise that the Holy Spuit should be poured 
out on them. 

Thus the resurrection of Christ from the 
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dead is clearly proved^ and being proved, it REUEL—a son of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 4J. 
ratifies and confirms, in the fullest manner, and another form of Raguel. (See Jethbo.) 
the truth and divinity of his character and Other persons bore the same name, 
mission; shows the efficacy of his atonement; REVELATION (1 Cor. xiv. 26) — an ex* 
is an evidence, earnest, and example of the traordinary and supernatural disclosure made 
resurrection of his people (John xiv. 19), and by dream, vision, or otherwise, and different 
imports that all judgment is committed into from the common process of mental reasoning 
his hand (Acts xvii. 30, 31). It is a sufficient (Dan. ii. 19). (Bee Inspiration, Trance, 
answer to the cavils of infidels on this subject. Vision.) The apostle Paul was favoured witn 
that there is no evidence from reason or the many special revelations (2 Cor xii. 1 ; Gal, h 
analogy of nature against the resurrection of 12); but the most peculiar and extraordinary 
the dead, while there is much, very much, communication of this character was made to 
from both these sources in its favour. The the apostle John in Patmos; and it is hence 
insect spins for itself a tomb and dies and lives sometimes called, by way of eminence, 
again; the grain committed to the earth is The Book of the Revelation. This is 
buried beneath the clod and dies. Indeed, so the last in the order of the books of the Bible, 
deep-rooted is the natural conviction of the and is commonly called the Apocalypse, from 
human mind on this point, that no nation, a Greek word which signifies revelation. It is 
people, or tribe have ever yet been found who supposed by many to have been written about 
do not, in some form, recognize the doctrine of the years 95, 9(1. It is called the Revelation of 
a state of existence after the death of the body; St. John the Divine, because to him was more 
and this conviction is satisfactorily met only by fully revealed the divine counsels than to any 
the simijle and sublime doctrine of our holy other proi)het under the Christian disi^ensation, 
religion, which brings “life and immortality It has been observed that hardly any one book 
to light” (John v. 28). Because Christ rose, has received more early, more authentic, and 
all who are his shall rise. Ilis resurrection more lasting attestations to its genuineness 
secures it. “ But now is Christ risen from the than this. But its canonical authority has 
dead, and become the first-fruits of them that sometimes been called in question. The fana- 
slept” (1 Cor. XV. 20). Not only shall they tical rhai)sodies of the ancient millenarians led 
rise, because he rose in their name, but he many to call in question the authority of that 
“will change their vile body, and fashion it book on which their reveries were based, 
like unto his own glorious body.” “But some This was wrong. If the Chiliasts misinter- 
man will say. How are the dead raised up? and i^reted the Apocal3qise, their opponents should 
with what body do they come?” (1 Cor. xv. have shown the absurdity of their expositions, 
35.) The apostle, in answer to this question, and not have thrown discredit on the Apoca- 
shows that there is close connection between lypse itself. The current of external evidence 
the resurrection body and the iiresent body, is wholly in its favour. Ignatius, Polycarp, 
such as between the grain sown and the har- Melito, Origen, Clement, Peracus, and Ter- 
vest reaped. Identity in respect of the mere tullian refer to it as a portion of inspiration, 
aggregate of material particles which form That John the apostle was its author was 
our present body cannot, and need not, be fully believed in ancient times. There is a 
assumed. Yet there is such identity as con- great similarity of style between the Apoc^kr 
stitutes personal or siiecific sameness, suiting lypse and the fourth gospel, 
all the purposes of reward and punishment, It seems to have been written to comfort the 
and warranting the idea of a re-surrection~not early churches under persecution, and its key- 
of a re-creation. The bodies of Christ’s peoide note is the success of the new religion over 
are no longer animal, but spiritual bodies, or- every oi)})osition. It is but an expanded illus- 
ganized to serve the spirit, not the soul, or tration of the first great promise — “ The seed 

after the resurrection — fitted to dwell in a of the woman shall bruise the head of the ser- 
world “ where flesh and blood cannot enter” — pent.” Its figures and symbols are au^ist and 
assimilated in nature to the immortal essence impressive, and remind us of Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
that lives within them — for ever beyond the and Daniel. It is full of prophetic grandeur; 
attack of disease and the i^rey of death (1 Cor. awful in its hieroglyxffiics and mystic symbols — 
XV. 42-44). (See Soul.) seven seals opened, seven trumpets sounded, 

REUBEN (Gen. xxix. 32), signifying 6c- seven vials x>oured out; mighty antagonists 
hold a was the eldest son of Jacob and arrayed against Christianity; hostile powers 
Leah. He lost the jirivileges of birthright in full of malignity against the now religion, and 
consequence of a grievous sin (Gen. xxxv. 22 ; for a season oppressing it, but at lengtn de- 
xlix. 3, 4), anil his posterity was neither num- feated and annihilated, the darkened heaven, 
erous nor powerful. tempestuous sea, and convulsed earth fighting 

Reuben, tribe of, took their portion of the against them, wnile the issue of the long com- 
promised land east of Jordan, between Arnon bat is the universal reign of peace and truth and 
on the south, and Jazer on the north, and righteousness— the whole scene beii^ relieved 
Gilead east, and J ordan west, called Misha or at intervals by a choral burst of praise to €lod 
plain. It is the same district that is now the Creator, and Christ the Redeemer and 
called Belka^ and is still famous for its pastur- Governor. The book must have been so far 
age. Lying east of Jordan, they were among intelligible to the readers for whom it was first 
the first carried captive to Assyria (IChr. V. 26). designed, or it could not have yielded them 
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either hope or comfort. It is also full of 
Christ. It exhibits his glory as Redeemer 
and Governor, and describes that deep and 
universal homage and praise which the “Lamb 
that was slain” is for ever receiving before the 
throne,* Either Christ is God, or the saints 
and angels are guilty of idolatry. 

It would far exceed our space to recount 
the many and opposing interj^retations which 
have been given of this book in ancient and 
modem times. Some are simple and some 
complex ; some looking upon it as almost all 
fulfilled, and others regarding the greater por- 
tion of it as yet to be accomplished. Between 
Mede, Eaber, and Elliot, on the one hand, and 
Lucke and Stuart on the other, there stretches 
a wide gulf. In the hands of its exi^ositors it 
resembles a musical instrument, there being 
no variation or fantasia which may not be 
played upon it. Some authors find its fulfil- 
ment in Constantine’s elevation, others in 
Luther’s Reformation. One discerns its com- 
pletion in the French Revolution, and another 
sees in it a portraiture of the principles and 
struggles of the voluntary controversy. Wood- 
house and Mede, Biclieno and Croly, Faber 
and Elliot, Newton and Stuart, have con- 
structed opposite systems with equal tenacity 
of purpose and ingenuity of conjecture. In 
the meantime we can only add that the year- 
day theory requires defence, that the i3urpose 
of the Apocalypse needs to be more clearly 
defined, and that fortuitous similitude of 
events is not to mould our interpretation of 
prophetic symbols. We have only room to 
exhibit one of the simpler views of the 
Apocalypse : — 

Two cities are mentioned as overthrown, 
and a third is established on their ruins. By 
Sodom is meant Jerusalem, as is evident from 
the mention of the “temple” and “holy city.” 
By Babylon is meant Rome. These two 
cities are overthrown, and the New Jerusalem 
is established. Jerusalem is the symbol of 
Judaism and Babylon of Paganism, both of 
which systems arc at length overthrown by 
the spread and power of Christianity. The [ 
whole prophecy may be arranged thus,— 1. 
Introduction of the seven eiiistles to the 
seven churches. 2. Preparation for the great 
events to follow— seven seals. 3. Sodom, or 
Jerusalem, representing Judaism, destroyed 
by a series of calamities— seven trumjiets. 4. 
Birth of Christianity, the child of uncorrupted 
Judaism, and preservation of the infant from 
destruction by the Bjiccial interposition of 
heaven. 5. Babylon or Rome (m its first 
form as a marine monster), i. c., persecuting 
Paganism^ destrwed by a series of calamities 
— seven vials. Under this part there is a dis- 
tinct allusion to Mohammedanism, a compound 
of Judaism and Paganism, whicn, under the 
Saracenic power, overthrew Christianity in 
the East, &c. 6. Babylon in another form — 
the ps^al despotisnn a compound of paganism 
and Onristianity — ^Bal^lon finally and com- 
pletely destroyed—connicts and victories suc- 
ceeding the Reformation. 7. The millennivun— 
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another hostile power still future — or post-mil-* 
lennial— the last judgment and final victory. 
8. Final and complete triumph of Christianity, 
and the consummation of its glory in the 
heavenly world. (See Stow’s Introduction to 
the Criticism and Interpretation of the Bible.) 

REVENGE (Jer. xv. 15), or returning evil 
for evil, is expressly forbidden by the divine law 
(Lev. xix. 17, 18; 1 Pet. hi. 9). When God is 
spoken of as a revenger, it is in the same sense 
in which he is said to be furious, or to be a 
jealous God, or to repent. He does that in 
infinite justice and holiness which sinful man 
does from anger and malice, or other unlioly 
passion or emotion. The term is used to 
denote the effect of God’s dealings, and not 
the motive. (See Anger, Avenge.) 

REVENGER. (See Avenge. ) 

REZEPH (2 Ki. xix. 12). Probably it stood 
where Resafa now is, from 20 to 30 miles west 
of the Euphrates. Rabshakeh mentions it 
among the cities conquered by the Assyrians 
(Isa. xxxvii. 12). 

REZIN (2 Ki. XV. 37) — a king of Damascus, 
or Syria, who made war against Jotham, and 
under Ahaz besieged Jerusalem, but slain by 
Tiglath-pileser II., the ally of Ahaz. The war 
is referred to on the Assyrian monuments 

REZON (1 Ki. xi. 23), son of Eliadah, 
revolted from Hadadezer, and liaving enlisted 
a company of adventurers, and after making 
several incursions into the country around 
Damascus, he finally succeeded in obtaining 
the crown, and became a sore vexation to 
Israel in the days of David and Solomon. 

RHEGIUM (Acts xxviii. 13), now Reggio, 
is a maritime city of Italy, on the south-west 
point, about 10 miles from Messina in Sicily, 
and opposite to it, where Paul tarried a day 
on his way to Rome. 

RHODES (Acts xxi. 1) — an island in the 
Levant, off the south-west poiiit of Asia 
Minor, containing a city of the same name. 
It is 40 miles long and 15 broad, anciently 
celebrated for its schools, and for the flourish- 
ing state of the arts and sciences, as well as 
for a colossal statue 105 feet in height, stand- 
ing astride of the harbour’s mouth, so that 
vessels could pass under it. It stood fifty-six 
years, and was then overthrown by an earth- 
quake, and the brass of it loaded 900 camels, 
and weighed 720,000 pounds. In the fifteenth 
century Rhodes was the residence of the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem. At this 
island Paul touched on his way from Miletus 
to Jerusalem. It is supposed by some that 
the name Rhodes is derived from the multi- 
tude of roses i)roduced on the island. The 
Rhodian coins have a flower on them; but 
it is not a rose. The modem town occupies 
about a (quarter of the site of the ancient city. 
One of its harbours is still called Rhodes ; but 
no traces of the glory of the former capital 
are discernible. 

RIBBAND OF BLUE (Num. xv. 38). To 
this portion of dress a peculiar sanctity was 
attached : aud it was in all probability this 
part of Christ’s robe, called the hem of his 
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gaTmcut, which the woman touched, and hy 
the toucliing of which she was healed (Matt, 
ix. 20). 

BIBLAH (Niim. xxxiv, 11) — one of the 
boundary cities on the north. Another place 
of the same name is probably the Rihlch men- 
tioned by modem travellers on the Orontes, 
t‘)0 miles south of Hamath. It was doubtless 
a pleasant place, and therefore chosen by the 
kings of Babylon as a residence. Pharaoh- 
necnoh stopped here on his return from Car- 
chemish (2 Ki. xxiii, 33), and deposed Jehoahaz, 
putting Jehoiakim in his ydace ; and here 
J^ebuchadnezzar abode while Nebuzaraclan, 
his chief commander, laid siege to J erusalem. 
Hither the prisoners were brought when 
Zedekiah’s children and many others were put 
to death, and that king himself dejudved of his 
eyes and cast into prison. 

KIDDLE (Judg. xiv. 12). The word is 
applied to parables, proverbs, hard saying'^, 
quaint conceits, allegories, queries. Orientals 
are specially fond of such verbal ingenuities 
and imzzles. 

KIGHTEOUSNESS (Isa. xlv. 23) is an 
essential attribute of the Divine nature; and 
as it is frequently used, is nearly allied to, if 
not the same with, justice, holiness, and faith- 
fulness (Ps. cxix. 142 ; Isa. xlvi. 13 ; li. 5, 6, 
8; Ivi. 1). It is also used to denote the perfect 
obedience of the Son of Ood (Kom. v. 18, 19). 
The “righteousness which is of faith” (Rom. 
X. C) is the righteousness which is obtained by 
the grace of Grod through faith in J cans Christ 
(Kom. iii. 21-2G ; x. 4, 10 ; 2 Cor. v. 21 ; Gal. 
ii. 21). Kighteoiisness is very commonly used 
for ui)riglitness and just dealing between man 
and man, as in Isa. lx. 17 ; and for holiness of 
life and conversation, as in Dan. iv. 27 ; Luke 
i. 6 ; Kom. xiv. 17 ; Eph. v. 9. 

KIGHT HAND (Ps. xxi. 8). The rUM 
hand is the symbol of powi'r and strength ; 
whence the effects of the Divine omnipotence 
are often ascribed to the “light hand of the 
Most High” (Exod, xv. 0; Ps. Ixxvii. 10). 
The right hand commonly denotes the south, 
as the left hand denotes the north (Gen. xiv. 
15). It is said to have been the custom among 
the Jews to swear by the right hand, and that 
this is implied in Isa. Ixii. 8. It was certainly 
common to lift the hand in swearing (Gen. xiv. 
22 ; Deut. xxxii. 40). To give the right hand 
was a mark of friendship (Gal. ii. 9). Hence 
the force of the expression (Ps. cxliv. 8), 
“ Their right hand is a right hand of false- 
hood.” The right hand being a most useful 
member of the body, especially to labouring 
men, to cut it off implies the greatest sacrifice 
(Matt. V. 30). To be seated at the right hand 
is a token of peculiar honour (1 Ki. ii. 19) ; 
and when the expression is used respecting 
Christ (Acts vii. 55), it implies his unequalled 
dignity and exaltation. The right hand being 
used in conferring favours, became a S3nnbm 
of happiness — “At thy right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore” (Ps. xvi. 11). 

KIMMON (Josh. XV. 32), or JIEMMON— 
pomegranate (Josh. xix. 7). I. A city south of 
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Jerusalem, in Judah, belonging to Simeoiii 
rebuilt after the captivity. 

2. Kimmon, or Remmon-methoar (Josh, 
xix. 13; 1 Chr. vi. 77) — a city of Zebuhin 
belonging to the Levites. (See Kemmon- 

METHOAR.) 

3. (Zech. xiv. 10) A town in the southern 
section of Judea, first belonging to .Judah, and 
afterwards to Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 32). There 
were other ijlaces in Judea of this name. 

4. Kimmon-parez — an encamx)ment in the 
wilderness (Num. xxxiii. 19). 

5. A famous rock or fastness in which the 
defeated Benjamites took refuge. A village of 
the name occuijies a hill-top between Bethel 
and the Jordan. 

0. (2 Ki. V. 18) The name of an idol wor- 
8hipx)ed in Damascus. Naaman, who was in 
the habit of attending the king in his idolatrous 
services in the temple of Kimmon, seems to 
have been perplexed about a question of duty 
as to continuing this practice. (See Naaman.) 
Tli(i full name Hadad-rimmon may mean tho 
sun-god who ripens the orchards. 

KINGS (Isa. iii. 21) were used for ornaments 
(Jas. ii. 2) and for seals (1 Ki. xxi. 8). That 
they were sometimes used formerly as they are 
in modern times is obvious (Ezek. xvi. 12) ; and 
we are told that the servant gave a golden ear- 
ring of half a shekel, or a quarter of an ounce 
weight, to Kebekah (Gen. xxiv. 22). This 
present given to Kebekah has been supposed to 
be a nose-ring ; it is said that Aliraham’s mes- 
senger “put it upon her face.” (See Nose.) 
Kings were doubtless worn as ornaments for 
the hands (Isa. iii. 20, 21 ; Taike xv. 22; Jas. ii. 
2). The ring was also a token of authority, 
and the giving a ring the sign of impai'ting 
authority (Gen. xli. 42; Esth. iii. 10, 12; Dan. 
vi. 17). 

Kings are worn, too, as ankle-bands ; several 
are put on the leg, the one above the other: 
little bells are sometimes attached to them, or 
they are hollow and filled with pebbles, and 
they X)roduce a tinkling noise as the lady walks 
along (Isa. iii. 1 8). A chain was also sometimes 
fastened from the one anlde to the other, (See 
Clothes, Seal.) 

KINGSTKAKED (Gen. xxx. 35)-cir- 
cularly streaked. 

KIVEK, the (Gen. xxxi. 21). The 
Euphrates is often called “the river.” The 
Nile is called, by way of pre-eminence “the 
river” (Exod. iv.’9). It is used figuratively to 
denote gi’eat abundance (Isa. xlviii. 18). The 
word river, or brook, or valley, often stands in 
our version for what is now called a wady — 
not a perennial stream, but a ravine through 
which water occasionally flows after the rains. 

Kiver op Egypt — the desert, brook, or 
wady, El-Arish (Josh. xiii. 3). It formed the 
south-western boundary of the promised land ; 
and it was a kind of northern boundary to 
Egyptian territoiy. But in Jeremiah ii. 18, 
the “ waters of Sihor” means the Nile, and so 
in Isaiah xliii 3. 

EIZPAH (2 Sam. iii. 7)--a concubine of 
Sauk A very afF ecting evidence of the strength 
553 
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of maternal feeling was given by her when she 
watched day and night, for many months (prob- 
ably from March to October), over the bodies 
of her two sons, who had been put to a violent 
death by the Gibeonites, and the corpses of 
which had remained on the stakes or crosses all 
that time, (2 Sam. xxi.) 

BO AD — a form of the more common word 
raid (1 Sam. xxvii. 10). 

BOBBEBY. (See Theft.) 

BOBES. The various articles of Hebrew 
dress have been described under Clothes. 
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Mrs. Finn’s Home in the Holy Land, pp. 293, 
294. 

BOCK (Dent. viii. 15). The Hebrews had 
various distinctive names for rocks and hills, 
their country being specially characterized by 
them. These rocks and eminences, implying 
corresponding depths and valleys, impressed 
its iDeculiar features on the country, especially 
in contrast with the flatness of Egypt (Deut. 
viii. 7-9). These various names are not, how- 
ever, preserved in our version with sufficient 
precision. Thus they had Har (Hor), a moun- 
tain-cither a single moun- 
tain or a range of mountains ; 
Geba, an eminence; Pisgah, 
a height: Ophel, a swelling 
mound; Tzur, a rock; Sela, 
a cliff; Maaleh, an ascent 
or pass, &c. The rocks men- 
tioned in Scripture are, — 
Adullam (1 Cnr. xi. 15), 
Bozez (1 Sam. xiv. 4), En- 
gedi (1 Sam. xxiv. 1, 2), 
Etam (Judg. xv. 8), Horeb 
in Bephidim (Exod. xvii. 1-6), 
Meribah in Kadesh (Num. 
xx. I'll), Oreb (J udg. vii. 25 ; 
Isa. X. 26), Bimmon (Judg. 
XX. 45), Seneh (1 Sam. xiv. 4), 
Sela-hammahlekoth in the 
wilderness of Maon (1 Sam. 
xxiii. 25, 28), Selah in the 
valley of salt (2 Ki. xiv. 7 ; 
margin, 2 Chr. xxv. 11, 12). 
Bocks are often referred to 
as places of shelter. Job 
says of the poor, “ They 
embrace the rock for want 
of a shelter” (Job xxiv. 8). 
In a crisis of Hebrew history, under a panic 
induced bv a Philistine victory, “the people 
did hide themselves in caves, and in thickets, 
and in rocks, and in high jflaces, and in 
pits” (1 Sam. xiii. 6; Isa. ii. 10, 19). Bocks 
were also places of security. Samson dwelt 
on the top of the rock Etam (Judg. xv. 
8); the Benjamites took refuge in the rock 
Bimmon (Judg. xx. 45). Balaam thus describes 
the Kenites—“ Strong is thy dwelling-place, 
and thou puttest thy nest in a rock ” (Num. 
xxiv. 21); and Isaiah sings, “He shall dwell 
on high; his place of defence shall be the 
munitions of rocks” (Isa. xxxiii. 16). Obadiah 
pictures the pride and security of the rock- 
city of Petra (Obad. 3). Bocks in a sultry 
country afforded a cool and refreshing shade, 
— “the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land” (Isa. xxxii. 2). Fastnesses apparently 
impregnable were frequent in Palestine, one of 
which is thus described — “ And between the 
passages, by which Jonathan sought to go over 
unto the Philistines’ garrison, there was a sharp 
rock on the one side, and a sharp rock on the 
other side : and the name of the one was Bozez, 
and the name of the other Seneh” (1 Sam. 
xiv. 4, 5). Hives of bees occasionally swarmed 
in the rock ; hence the promise of Ps. Ixxxi. 
16, “With honey out of the rock should I 



Ancieist CosTiJMLb — Lydia, Media, Persia, Phrygia, Judea, Home, 
Greece, and Asia Minor. 


The Oriental nations, however, had character- 
istic costumes, each people having something 
in shape or texture peculiar to itself — as may 
be seen in the annexed cut, which explains 
itself. (See Clothes, Media, Persia.) 

Mrs. Finn thus describes a village: — “A 
curious assemblage of huts it is; the greater 

S art built of stone, to be sure, but with low 
oors, rarely a hole for a -window — dark, suf- 
focating-looking abodes ; and the narrow lanes 
were one mass of fine dust and dunghills, on 
the largest of which sat or lay two or three 
men, one of whom seemed to be the sheikh. 
They were smoking and talking with some 
wild-looking men, visitors from the farther 
East. Here and there an old crone peeped 
out from one of the hovels to look after us, or 
to see that her child did not get under the 
horses’ feet. The women were dressed in the 
universal blue gown, but old and faded: a 
dirty cloth served instead of the fringed veil of 
the Bethlehem women ; but around their smoke- 
dried visages a close row of silver coin was 
ranged, helmet-fashion; and several of them 
had rude silver bracelets on their wrists. We 
were glad to escape from the dust and dis- 
a^eeable smell which is peculiar to these 
villages — arising chiefly from the fuel they 
bum — and made our way to the quarry.” — 
554 
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have satisfied thee.” The conies, wild goats, 
eagles, and doves frequented the rocks (Job 
xxxix. 1 ; Prov. xxx. 26 ; Song ii. 14). Houses 
were founded on them (Matt. vii. 24), and 
tombs were hewn out of them. Thus Isaiah 
hurls the following fulmination at Shebna : — 
“What hast thou here, and whom hast thou 
here, that thou hast hewed thee out a sepulchre 
here, as he that heweth him out a sepulchre 
on high, and that graveth an habitation for 
himself in a rock?” (Isa. xxii. 16.) The hard- 
ness and sterility of the rocks are alluded to in 
Jer. V. 8; xxiii. 29; Amos vi. 12; and water, 
by miracle, gushed out of them (Num. xx. 8, 
11; Neh. ix. 15; Ps. Ixxviii. 20; cxiv. 8; Isa. 
xlviii. 21). Rocks were sometimes rent by 
earthquakes, as in the scene of terrific grandeur 
on Horeb during Elijah’s retreat (1 Ki. xix. 11). 
Altars seem to have been built on them, and 
they served as places of idolatrous worship. 
The term is often applied to God, especially 
in the Psalms, as he is a defence and refuge 
(Ps. xxviii. 1) ; and to Christ (1 Cor. x. 4). 
(See Hills, Mountain, Peter, Petra.) 

ROD (Gen. xxx. 37) or STATE. This word 
has various significations in the sacred writings. 
It means a shoot or branch of a tree, and in 
this sense is apjjlicd figuratively to Christ — 
“a rod out of the stem of Jesse” (Isa. xi. 1), 
and to the tribes of Israel as springing from 
one root (Ps. Ixxiv. 2 ; Jer. x. IG) ; for that 
which sui)ports and strengthens (Ps. xxiii, 4 ; 
Isa. iii. 1 ; Ezek. xxix. 6) ; for power and 
authority (Ps. ii. 9 ; cx. 2 ; cxxv. 3 ; J er. xlviii. 
17 ; Ezek. xix. 14 ; 1 Cor. iv. 31 ; Rev. ii. 27). 
It also signifies those shari) afflictions with 
which God disciplines his people ( J ob. ix. 34 : 
comp. Heb. xii. 6, 7). 

The origin of the figure is very ajqjarent in 
all these allusions. The staff bears iq) the 
feeble, so does God’s presence sux^port his 
fainting people, ^lle staff was like a sceptre, 
an emblem of dominion — God’s rod is his xiower 
assuming the aspect of a punishment. The 
rod of Christ’s strength is that Gosx)el which 
conquers proud man, and triumx^hs over a 
r^ellious world. The jiarent uses the rod 
to strike his disobedient children-^so God’s 
visitations discipline his xieoyde, and give them 
new reverence for their Father. 

Rod, passing under the (Ezek. xx. 37). 
It was, according to rabbinical tradition, the 
custom of the J ews to select the tenth of their 
sheep (Lev. xxvii. 32) after this manner : — The 
lambs were separated from the dams, and 
enclosed in a sheep-cot, with only one narrow 
way out : the dams were at the entrance. On 
opening the gate the lambs hastened to join 
their dams, and a man, placed at the entrance 
with a rod dipped in ochre, touched every tenth 
lamb, and so marked it with his rod, saying, 
“ Let this be holy in the name of the tenth.” 

ROE, ROEBUCK. (See Hart.) 

ROGEL. (See En-rogel.) 

ROLL. (See Book.) 

ROLLS, HOUSE OF. (See House.) 

ROMAN, or ROMAN CITIZEN (Acts 
xxii 25). The privilege of Roman citizenship 
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is illustrated in the case of Paul — showing that 
it was hereditary, that it could be won by 
merit or purchased with money, that a Roman 
citizen could not be scourged or imprisoned 
without a trial, and that he had the privile^ 
of appeal from an inferior tribunal to the 
ei^eror at Rome. 

ROMANS, EPISTLE OP Paul to, is the 
sixth in order of the books of the new Testa- 
ment. So much is the phrase, the Church of 
Rome, associated with idolatry and persecution, 
that the mention of an epistle to an early 
Christian community in the city of the Caesars 
suggests many strange associations. What 
ideas, and how opposite in their nature, are 
at once linked with the mention of this epis- 
tolary corre8X3ondence, — early successes of the 
Gospel — Jesus of Nazareth and his humble 
and devoted adherents — the effusion of the 
Sx)irit at Pentecost — the mission to Cornelius — 
the labours of Paul — the progress of the new 
religion in the midst oi bloody opposition 
from the trembling guardians of the altars and 
thrones of the earth, and its victorious march 
from the dwelling of the centurion in Judea 
to the palace of the Caesars in the eternal 
city. Sages were not chosen to disseminate 
the mysteries of Christianity — men whose minds 
had been discix)lined by study, or had been 
conversant with lofty si^eculations, and who 
could reason on tlie points of dispute with 
logical acumen and rhetorical fluency. The 
arm of the Lord w'as revealed in enabling tha 
untutored Galileans to effect a revolution so 
wonderful, and extensive, and sj^eedy ; for even 
at the x^eriod when this epistle was written — 
about A. I). 57--the faith of the Roman saints 
“was sx^okeii of tliroughout the world.” That 
the church in the cax^ital of the empire con- 
tinued famous in her x^urity of worship and 
cliaracter for s(3me time is not to be doubted. 
Yet, alas! how soon the gold became dim I 
Errors in doctrine and ceremonial observances 
had been gradually indulged prior to the time 
of Constantine ; under his patronage and that 
of his successors such errors were multiplied 
and legalized ; a si)irit of secular ambition and 
splendour was created and fostered ; a foreign 
power was introduced into the government of 
the church, till at length was fully developed 
that predicted system which, first appropria- 
ting the wealth, and then assuming the gaudy 
insignia of the i^agan ritual, substituting angels 
for genii, and martyi's for deified heroes, now 
I)roudly claims the ai)pellation of the Catholic 
Church of Romo, enthroned amid the broken 
arches and prostrate columns that strew the 
seven hills, the kintlred remnants of a past and 
fallen magnificence. 

This epistle was written at Corinth, A. D. 
57, 58, just as the ax^ostle was leaving that city 
for Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 15 ; compare Acts xx. 
2, 3, 16; Rom. xvi. 11, 23; 1 Cor. i 14; 2 
Tim. iv. 20). The Roman church was com- 
posed partly of converted heathen^ and partly 
of Jewish Christians. The Gentile converts 
claimed the same Christian privileges with the 
Christian Jews, but’ refused to submit to those 
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ceremonies which the memb^ of the Jew- 
ish church were i)ermitte^o retain— such as 
circumcision, abstinence particular meats, 
&c. Ihe Jews also very false notions of 
the doctrine of ^Ratification through faith. 
Ihejr suppose^" that their former covenant 
relation to^bd, their knowledge of the Leviti- 
cal laWjj^^^pjid their obedience to the rites and 
^l^^^onies it imposed, constituted some part 
®^Mie ground of their acceptance with God. 

/ xhis epistle is designed to correct these 
misapprenensions, and to show that the whole 
system of J ewish rites and ceremonies is done 
away by the Gospel dispensation, and that the 
way of salvation through Christ is opened alike 
to Jews and Gentiles, and that whosoever will 
may take of the water of life freely. There is 
a regular method in the epistle, which, indeed, 
resembles a formal discussion more than a 
familiar letter. 

The apostle begins by showing the exceeding 
depravity and impiety of the heathen world ; 
and his allegations, black and burning though 
they be, are amply borne ont by pagan testi- 
mony. The Gentile world was verily guilty. 
Nor yet was the Jewish world in a more favour- 
able condition in the sight of G od. Nay, if they 
sinned, their guilt was accompanied by many 
heinous aggravations. They eii j ( )y ed the oracl es 
of God, which condemned all wlio violated th«" 
divine covenant. The entire human race are 
under condemnation ; and this is the first and 
plain inference from the previous induction 
(Rom. iii. 19). 

But if there be salvation, it must be of God 
and of grace. All have sinned, and they can- 
not, therefore, be the authors of their own 
salvation (Rom. iii. 20). They who are saved 
are justified, and that freely, by his grace. 
Christ died to satisfy the requirements of law ; 
God’s righteousness is thus declareil in the 
remission of sin — yea, he is just wljile he 
justifies the ungodly. And so the inference 
IS, I* Therefore we conclude that a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the 
law” (Rom. iii. 28). The gratuitous nature of 
this justification is seen, too, by its being of 
faith— “It is of faith, that it mightbe by grace 
and this is evident from the history of Abra- 
ham,^ who possessed the righteousness of faith, 
and is confirmed by the experience and lan- 
guage of David. Justification brings peace, 
noT^, patience, (Rom. iv., v.) 

TTie human race are all guilty, from their 
connection with one man- -Adam (Rom. v. 12, 
21) — and they can only be saved by their union 
with one man— Christ. We are condemned 
for what Adam did ; we are justified for what 
Christ did. Both bore a public and represen- 
tative character. The apostle does not teach 
any mysterious identity of Adana and his race. 
He does not say that Adam’s first offence was 
personally the sin of all his posterity, but that 
nis sin is the CTonn^^ of their subjection to 
penal evil, and that in consequence of their 
union, both representative ana natural, with 
him, they are bom under sin and death. 
Neither does the apostle say that Christ’s 
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righteousness is personally or inherently ours, 
but only that in consequence of union with 
Christ by faith, what he did for us, or his 
righteousness, is the ™und of our justification 
or acceptance before God. This doctrine is com- 
monly called that of imputation. (See Impute. ) 

It might be objected that a free salvation 
must be the enemy of a holy life (Rom. vL 
1, 2). The apostle now shows how intimately 
justification and sanctification are associated, 
and he sx)eak8 in one portion of his argument 
from his own experience (Rom. vii. 15-25), 
The concluding verses of this chapter have also 
been the theme of many disputes. The fathers 
of the first three centuries considered the 
passage as <lescriptive of the experience of one 
yet under the law ; as also Erasmus, Turretine, 
Bengel, St(jrr, Elatt, Knapp, Tholuck, and the 
evangelical commentators of tlie present day 
on the Continent. The other view, which re- 
gards the paragra])]i as detailing the experiences 
of a sanctified man, is to be dated from Augus- 
tine, and has been espoused by Luther, (’alvin, 
Aquinas, Melancthon, Eraser, l^eza, Koi)pe, 
Hodge, and others. The dis})ute does not 
involve any essential element of Christianity. 
Th e common opinion, with a few modifications, 
we regard as the right one. 

The eighth chapter is a series of inferential 
statements, showing how believers are free 
from condemnation, are sanctified in mind, are 
God’s sons, and co-heirs witli Christ— still, it is 
true, under suffering and trials, but assured at 
length of final glory— of every blessing (Rom. 
viii. 31, 32). 

In the following chapters Paul speaks with 
affection of his own couiitrjnnen, whose salva- 
tion he coveted, illustrates from tlieir history 
the sovereignty of God, and rejoices in their 
future rciitoration. The twelfth chapter is 
occupied with a detail of duties; and the 
beginning of the thirteenth has respect to civil 
governments, and the relation in which Chris- 
tians stand to it. The fourteenth discusses a 
case of conscience which much perplexed the 
Jewish converts. No man was to abuse his 
liberty, or force another to rule himself by his 
more enlightened conviction. Things are not 
to be made sinful which are in themselves 
indifferent. If the Jewish Christian at Rome 
ate no flesh, because his prejudice w’ould not 
allow him to go hevond nis earlv education, 
and eat what nagan hands might liave slaugh- 
tered, or which might have been in some way 
associated with the rites of idolatrous worship, 
the Gentile convert was not lightly to con- 
demn him ; and because this Gentile might 
eat flesh without scruple, his Jewish fello-w- 
Cliristian was not on that account to hold him 
in reprobation. So, too, with the keeping of 
the Mosaic holidays (Rom. xiv. 14, 15). The 
remaining chapters contain miscellaneous 
matter and many salutations. This epistle i4 
rich and varied in its contents. It is a store- 
house of revealed truth — a masterly vindication 
of the cardinal tnith of the Gospel-^the freeness 
and fulness of a sinner’s justification. Should 
this doctrine be obscured or modified, the Goa- 
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pel is shorn of its glory, and loses its blessed 
adaptation to fallen and heljdess humanity. 

HOME (Acts xxviii. 10), the capital of the 
Homan empire, and once the metropolis of the 
world, is situated on the river Tiber, 15 miles 
from its mouth. It is said to have been built 
by Eomulus, b. c. 750 ; and though at first it 
occupied a single hill of less than a mile in 
extent, it included in the days of its glory- 
seven (some say fifteen) hills, covered a terri- 
tory 20 miles in circumference, and had a 
liopulation of 1,250,000 — a half, perhaps, of 
whom were slaves. It had 150,000 houses, 
besides the mansions of the nobility; and it 
had 420 temples crowded with pagan deities. 
The empire contained the civilized world, and 
a population of more than 80,000,000. The 
city was given up to the grossest idolatry and 
superstition, while in arts and arms she was 
decidedly the mistress of the world. This was 
the state of Rome at the birth of Christ. 
Judea formed a part of her immense empire, 
and many Jews were resident in the city. At 
what time the Christian religion was intro- 
duced is uncertain — probably soon after the 
day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 10). We know that 
as early as A. D. 64, eight or ten years after a 
church was established there and addressed by 
Paul (Rom. i. 7 ; xvi. 19), the emperor Nero 
commenced a furious persecution against its 
members, which the emperor Domitian re- 
newed, A. D. 81, and the emperor Trajan 
carried out with implacable malice, a. d. 
97-117. Seasons of suffering and rej^ose suc- 


ceeded each other alternately until the reign 
of Constantine, a. d. 325, when (diri.stiamty 
was established as the religion of the empire. 

The modern city is celebrated, not only 
for its own magnificence, but for the numer- 
ous ruins of its former greatness. It is the 
great school of painters, statuaries, and archi- 
tects; and the lovers of the arts from all 
quarters of the globe are found at all times 
within her walls, or on a pilgrimage thither. 
The majestic ruins, the grandeur of the 
churches and palaces, the religious customs, 
the boundless treasures of antiquity and art, 
and the recollections of what Rome was, may 
well produce the highest degree of excitement 
in the mind of the traveller to that renowned 
city. 

ROOF. (See Dwellings.) 

ROOM. In Matt, xxiii. 5 room means 
place or seat. The “uppermost room” is the 
uppermost seat on the couch. (See Dwellings.) 

ROPES (1 Ki. XX. 31), and CORDS (Josh, 
ii. 15). The putting ropes upon the neck was 
significant of great earnestness and distress. 
So when the city of Calais was besieged in the 
time of Edward III. of England, si.x of the 
noblest and wealthiest citizens, with ropes 
around their necks, i^resented themselves to 
the king, and offered their lives as a ransom 
for their fellow-citizens. The “ cords of sin ” 
(Prov. V. 22) probably denote the power of 
sinful habits ; and in Isa. xxxiii. 20 and Jer. 
X. 20 allusion is made to the construction of a 
tent. The “silver cord” (Eccl. xii. 6) is sup* 
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PJSfed to refer to the spinal marrow, to which, 
as to its form and colour, it may be not inaptly 
compared. 

Rt)SE (Song ii. 1)— in the East the pride of 
flowers for fragrance, colour, and gracefulness 
of form. It was used among the ancients in 
crowns and chaplets, at festive meetings, and 
at religious sacrifices. A traveller in Persia 
describes two rose trees, full 14 feet hi"h, laden 
with thousands of flowers in every degree of 
expansion, and of a bloom and delicacy of scent 
that imbued the whole atmosphere with the 
most exquisite perfume (Isa. xxxv. 1, 2). The 
vale of Sharon, from its soil and position, was 
fitted to produce the rose in great perfection. 
Hence the allusion in the ijassages above cited. 
Several varieties of roses still grow in Pales- 
tine ; but many are disposed to think that the 
so-called rose of Sharon is a species of tulip or 
narcissus, which blooms in vast variety and 
abundance on the jjlain of Sharon. 

BOSH (Ezek. xxxviii. 2, 3) — in the clause, 
literally, “Magog, the prince of Bosh;” in 
our version, erroneously, “chief prince,” re- 
garding the word as meaning “head.” Bosh 
is a Scythian tribe on the Volga; and in the 
name we may recognize JRuss^ Jiussia. 

BUBY (rrov. iii. 15; viii. 11)— a precious 
of a rose-red colour, and of great beauty 
value (Job xxviii. 18; Prov. xxxi. 10). 
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It is second only to the diamond in hardness, 
and is usually found no larger than the finest 
shot. But the Hebrew term, in the passages 
quoted, seems to denote i)earls or coral. (See 
Coral, Pearls.) 

RUDIMENTS (Col. ii. 8)— the elements 
or first and lowest principles of science or 
literature. ‘ ‘ With religion,” says one, ‘ ‘ it fareth 
as with other sciences : the first delivery of the 
dements or rudiments thereof must be framed 
according to the weak and slender capacity of 
young beginners. ” The phrase, ‘ ‘ rudiments of 
the world,” signifies the rites and observances 
of the Jewish religion, which are to the full 
knowledge imparted in the Grospel what the 
alphabet is to a language, or what the element- 
ary principles are to the science of astronomy 
or chemistry. The word is translated rudi- 
ments or elements without distinction, as both 
mean the same thing (Gal. iv. 3, 9 ; Col. ii. 20). 
(See Elements.) 

RUE — It\Lta graveolens (Luke xi. 42) — a 
small garden herb possessing medicinal proper- 
ties, and among the things which the hypo- 
critical and inconsistent Pharisees tithed, 
though uncommanded, while they neglected 
to obey the important and positive precepts of 
the law. 

RUFUS — red (Mark xv. 21)— son of Simon 
a Cyrenian, who was pressed to carry the 
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Ca<}BS. The name occurs again in the list of 
salutations. Bom. xvi. 13, as that of a person 
whose mother was a believer. The identity of 
the two individuals can neither be proved nor 
diimroved. 

RUMAH. (See Arumah.) 

RUMP. (See Tail.) 

RUSH (Isa. xix. 15) — a well-known plant 
found in wet and miiy ground (Job viii. 11). 
In the passage first cited it probably means 
the least important class of people; for not- 
withstanding the many uses of the rush, it is 
proverbially without value. (See Book, Bul- 
rush. RbedJ 

RUST. The word rei)resent3 two Greek 
terms, in Matt. vi. 19 ; Jas. v. 3. In the first 
case it means whatever consumes what is trea- 
sured up; in the second case it may signify, 
in popular phrase, that tarnishing which is 
analogous to rust. 

RUTH — heautif — a Moabitess, married to 
Mahlon, a son of Elimelech and Naomi, who 
had left Bethlehem-judah, because of the 
famine, to sojourn in the land of Moab, with 
their two sons, Mahlon and Chilion. Orjiah, 
another Moabitess, was married to Chilion. 
This Hebrew family must have been sorely 
pressed when they became voluntary exiles, 
and betook themselves to this 

“ Obscure retreat, 

Urged by remembrance sad and decent pride, 

Far from those scenes which knew their better days.” 

The dispensations of Providence are often a 
“wheel within a wheel;” but “faith and 
patience ” are the duty of those who are tried. 
The lesson of these incidents is that of hope. 
The sun that rises in clouds sets in glowing 
radiance. 

The portion of Scripture entitled the Book of 
Ruth is a touching x)icture of Oriental domestic 
life. The distressing bereavements of Naomi 
and ber daughters-in-law, her affectionate 
solicitude for their welfare, their devoted 
attachment to her, but especially the disin- 
terested love of Ruth, which would admit of 
no plea to forsake her mother-in-law in her 
distress, her simple purity of heart, the noble 
generosity and justice of Boaz, and the evident 
superintending xiruvidence of God,* are the 
themes of the tender story. 

Moab, the xilace of her temporary abode, 
had been to Naomi a land of darkness and 
sorrow. A triide bereavement had made her 
hearth desolate. Alone and among strangers 
she became a childless widow. She had fled 
from famine, but death followed her, and three 
sepulchres attested his melancholy ravages. 
But she could not remain to weep by them. 
She had heard that plenty again smiled on 
Judah, and she wished to leave the ashes of 
her kindred: “she went forth from the place 
where she was,” accompanied by her daughters- 
in-law, Orpah and Ruth. It appears to have 
been tne intention of both, when they left the 
land olf their fathers with Naomi on her return 
to Bethlehem, to have followed their mother- 
in-law in her adversity, that they might lighten 
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her grief and cheer her with their presence. 
Naomi represented to them her desolate oon- 
dition^ the probable privations that awaited 
them m their lot with her, and the ^ef of sotd 
which she endured for their sakes, in that the 
hand of the Lord had gone against her ; and 
finally, with affectionate appeal, urged each to 
return to her mother’s house, imploring the 
Lord’s blessing upon them, that lie might deal 
kindly with them, and grant unto each “ rest 
in her husband’s house.” Orpah, it may be 
supposed, was of a more timid and less affec- 
tionate disiiosition ; or x^robably she had not 
renounced the faith of her country for the 
worship of tlie true God, as Ruth appears to 
have done. She trembled at the dark picture 
before her; and, in the emphatic words of 
Scriiiture, “she kissed her mother-in-law, but 
Ruth clave unto her.” Naomi again entreated 
Ruth, as it were in further trial of her sin- 
cerity, to go back unto her people as her 
sister-in-law had done. Ruth’s answer to her 
mother-in-law was, ‘ ‘ Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee ; 
for whither thou goest, I will go ; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge : thy people shall 
be my x^eox^le, and thy God my God : where 
tliou diest will I die, and there will I be 
buried : the Lord do so to me, and more also, 
if aught but death x^art thee and me.” Over- 
looking the vicissitudes of life, her affectionate 
heart brings down the trial of that love to the 
end of time, to the lonesomeness of the tomb; 
and, in conscious stedfastness of her purpose, 
she solemnly calls ux)on the Lord as her witness 
that unto death she will x^erform this mission. 
“ So they two went until they came to Beth- 
lehem.” Sad and heavy journey! Many 
l^ast associations must have pained the elder 
traveller, es])erially when old and familiar 
scenes greeted her vision on every side — scenes 
of youth and inirtli, where the maiden had 
joined in the village dance - scenes of domestic 
bliss and honour, where the wife and mother 
had sx^ent years of x>lenty and x^cace. Naomi’s 
apl^earance in Bethlehem ert'ated great aston- 
ishment, insomuch that the city was moved 
concerning her, saying, “Is this Naomi?” 
^’heir congratulations recalled her sorrows. 
They named her Naomi — pleasant; she bade 
them call her Marah — hitUrness — for her name 
and her history had been in mournful contrast. 

It was the time of barley-harvest when Ruth 
and her mother-in-law arrived in Bethlehem ; 
and although it is not expressly stated, it may 
be supposed that x^everty induced Ruth to 
have recourse to the exj^edient of gleaning in 
the fields after the reapers, to x>rovide for the 
maintenance of herself and mother-in-law. 
Having therefore obtained permission of her 
mother-in-law, she went forth to glean, ^nd 
“herhaiJ was to light” on the field belonging 
to Boaz, a kinsman. How strikingly this 
illustrates the minute providence of God 
towards his creatures ! Simple and natural as 
the incidents of this histo^ are, they were all 
arranged by the hand of God, and were sub- 
servient to nis purposes concerning Ruth and 
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her mother-in-law. Although Boaz was a 
“mighty man of wealth,” yet with patriarchal 
simplicity he superintended his own reapers ; 
and on observing R\ith gleaning in his field, 
he inquired^ concerning her, who she was. 
Something in her appearance seems to have 
struck him; and on learning that this was 
Ruth the Moabitess, and having been pre- 
viously acquainted with the story of her de- 
voted adherence to her mother-in-law, he spake 
kindly to her, and commanded that she should 
not leave his field, but abide fast by his 
maidens, and xxartake of the refreshment pro- 
vided for them. Nay, such was his spontaneous 
generosity, that he even helped the interesting 
stranger with his own hand. He also gave his 
oung men commandment that they should let 
er “glean even among the sheaves, and re- 
buke her not.” Ruth thus found a rich recom- 
pense of reward for her conduct. So she dwelt 
with her mother-in-law, and “went out with 
the maidens of Boaz to glean, until the end of 
barley-harvest.” 

Her appearance and conduct could not pass 
all this while nnol)served by Boaz. She cf)n- 
tinued her daily task without a murmur. Nor 
had the kindness of Boaz fostered any ]>re- 
sumption within her. The inviting attentions 
of youthful admirers were (as Boaz afterwards 
mentioned), to his own great delight, wholly 
lost upon her. “ Y oung m en’ fluttered around 
her; their officious regard might annoy her; 
but she did not “follow” them, “whether poor 
or rich” (Ruth iii. 10). She was at length 
richly rewarded with the wealth and affection 
of Boaz, and finally enshrined in the honour of 
being ancestress to one who wore the diadem 
of Israel — to one who assumed the woman’s 
nature to redeem a guilty world — for of Ruth, 
the Moabitess, “ as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came.” 

He went to the gate of the city, and when 
the kinsman nearer than himself i)assed by, 
he made him turn aside, and conversed with 
him concerning the inheritance of Elimelech. 
As the kinsman declined purchasing it for 
himself, Boaz called upon the elders and all the 
people to be witnesses that he had bought all 
that was Elimelech’s, and Mahlon’s, and 
Chilion’s, at the hand of Naomi, also Kuth, 
the Moabitess, the wife of Mahlon, he had 
purchased to be his wife, “to raise up the 
name of the dead on his inheritance.” “Then 
all the people that were in the gate, and the 
elders, said. We are witnesses;” and implored 
a blessing from the Lord to descend upon him 
and upon Ruth. Boaz the kinsman acted 
according to law and custom, and married the 
poor and modest gleaner. The Lord blessed 
her, and she bare a son. Naomi, cheered and 
honoured, adopted the child, and, in the deli- 
cate and pathetic language of the narrative, 
“laid it in her bosom, and became nurse unto 
it;” 

“ One bright gleam 

Of setting life shone on her evening hours; 

Not less enraptured than the happy pair," 

l)y hours of exalted felicity. 
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[ The practical lessons to be drawn from this 
beautiful narrative are God’s merciful provi- 
dence towards the afflicted, the widow, and 
the fatherless ; God’s reward of constancy aUd 
obedience ; his blessing may be expected when 
the path of duty is cnosen ; the darkest dis- 
pensations of providence are often the times of 
God’s opportunity to testify his infinite mercy 
to those who x>lace their holies and confidence 
in him. 

This idyl is also of great value, as it makes 
ns acquainted with the genealogy of David, 
from whom the Messiah was to sfiring. The 
Messiah was to be of the tribe of Judah, and 
of the family of David ; and it may be that onr 
Saviour’s descent from Ruth, a Gentile, is a 
pre-intimation of the comxirehensive nature of 
the Gosiiel. This book is therefore a suitable 
introduction to the iirophecies concerning the 
Messiah. 

Kuth, the book of, is the eighth in order 
of the books of the Old Testament, and is 
regarded as a kind of supxJement to the book 
of Judges. In the old Jewish canon, Judges 
and Ruth formed but one book. The precise 
period when the events related in it occurred 
cannot be accurately detennined. The book 
itself refers in general to the epoch of the 
pidges; but it does not determine under what 
judge these interesting scenes took place. 
Perhaps the government of Gideon may be 
regarded as an apiiroximation to a correct 
chronology, Salmon, the father of Boaz, was 
married to Rahab. Between Salmon and 
David there were at least three hundred years ; 
and yet Boaz, Dbed, and Jesse are the only 
intervening individuals; so that, if no other 
names are omitted from the catalogue, the 
progenitors of David are examples of remark- 
able longevity. Jesse went “among men for 
an old man in the clays of Saul” (1 Sam. 
xvii. 12). The^ Jews now place this book 
among the Hagiograiiha. 

The book contains a biography of the 
individual above named and her family. It 
has only four chapters, and though there are 
at its close some highly important genealogical 
facts, its prominent design is to prove the 
watchful care of God’s xirovidence over ^uch 
as fear and trust him. It showed that 
heathen blood was not unworthy at aU times 
of a Hebrew alliance. The details of the 
book authenticate themselves. The simplicity 
of rural life is beautifully depicted, not by a 
shadowy fiction, but in tne homely records of 
affection and virtue. Ancient manners were 
franlc, truthful, and undisguised. This prose 
idyl far excels ^ those laboured songs and 
artificial delineations which grace the pastoral 
poetry of Greece and Rome. 

RYE (Exod. ix. 32)— a well-known species 
of grain used for bread, and for provender for 
animals. The word signifies bearded; but 
barley and some kinds of wheat are bearded 
also. The word occurs, Isa. xxviii. 25, rendered 
spelt in the margin. In Ezek. iv. 9 the same 
word is rendered fitches in our English Bibles^ 
but rye in the margin. 
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SABACHTHANI (Matt, xxvii. 46). Tliis 
is part of the exclamation of our divine 
Bedeemer in the extremity of his sufferings 
upon the cross. It is in the first clause of the 
twenty-second psalm in the 8yro-Chaldaic 
tongue, and answers to the words, hast thou 
forsaken, me ? 

SABAOTH (Rom. ix. 29) — a Hebrew 
word signifying hosts or military bodies x>re- 
j^ared for war; and when used in relation to 
J ehovah, indicates his power and majesty. 

Sabaoth, the Lord op, or Hosts. The 
tenn hosts has been referred to angels, to the 
heavenly bodies, to the people of (iod, or 
to the armies of Israel. 

SABBATH (Exod. xvi. 23). This was the 
title given to the Jewish day of rest. It is 
a Hebrew word signifying Since the 

Christian era, the day of rest is properly 
called the Jiord’s day, because it is now com- 
memorative of Christ’s resurrection from the 
dead ; and there is thus connet^ted with it an 
affectionate remembrance of the whole char- 
acter and offices of Him to whose service and 
glory it is to be devoted. Sundafj was a name 
given by the heathens to the first day of the 
week, because it was the day on which they 
'worshipped the sun ; and this name, together 
with those of the other days of the week, has 
been continued to our times. There is reason 
to believe that as soon as man was created, 
and endowed with capacities to love and 
worship God, he was required to consecrate at 
least one- seventh of his time to the special .and 
exclusive service of his Maker. I^he sanctifi- 
cation of this portion of time is regarded 
throughout the whole of the Old Testament as 
a fundamental iminciple of duty; and no sin, 
exce})t perhaps idolatry, is threatened with 
heavier penalties than Sabbath-breaking. 

The commandment which stands forth in 
the order of the decalogue (Exod. xx. 8), 
“ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” 
is founded on the fact that the seventh day 
^v.as blessed and hallowed by God himself, and 

! at he requires his creatures to keep it holy 
him. This commandment is of universal 
id perpetual obligation. The object to be 
icomplished by the institution is general, and 
qjlies to all people everywhere with like 
rce. Wherever there is a human being 
,pable of contemplating the character of the 
ipreine Being — of studying his revealed will, 
id of considering his own immortal destiny — 
this commandment requires him to consecrate 
at least one-seventh part of his time to these 
holy purposes. In truth, the fourth com- 
mandment cannot be annulled. 

The Sabbath of the fourth commandment is 
but the re-enactment of an earlier statute. 
The rest of the seventh day, as we have said, 
is coeval 'with man’s existence. The Creator 
“blessed the seventh day” — declared it to be 
ft day above all days, a day on which his 
favour' should assuredly rest, and “sanctified 


it”— set it apart as a holy day— a day to he 
observed in a pious spirit, and for religious 
purposes. On that day God hijnself rested — 
set an example of abstinence from the work of 
the previous six days to the world. This first 
or patriarchal Sabbath is therefore to be 
observed as a day of rest and religious enjoy- 
ment. It was ordained for man as man— 
for unfallen man. The physical frame needs 
repose — so man is to rest every seventh day ; 
his spiritual thoughts need revival, and on that 
day of release from secular occupation his 
mind is to contemplate the wisdom, power, 
and goodness of his Creator, for this early rest 
was consecrated in connection with the work 
of creation. So long, then, as 'man exists, and 
the world around him endures, does the law of 
the early Sabbath remain. It cannot be set 
aside, so long as its foundations last. Man, as 
man, is required to rest every seventh day, 
and employ this sanctified leisure in devout 
contemplation of Him who formed the world, 
with all its furniture, and adapted its numerous 
relations to us, so as to preserve our life and 
minister to our felicity. This early Sabbath 
gave origin to the weekly division of time, and 
to the notion of peculiar sacredness which 
attached, even among heathen nations, to the 
seventh day.* 9’his was the Sabbath referred 
to in the wilderness, and observed by the 
Hebrew hosts ere the descent of Jehovah on 
Sinai, and this is the Sabbath re-enacted 
specially for the Jewish people in the fourth 
commandment. Man is to rest, and the 
work of creation is to be commemorated. It 
is not the Jewish Sabbath, properly so called, 
which is ordained in the fourth command- 
ment. ^ In the whole of that injunction 
there is no Jewish element, any more than 
there is in the third commandment or in 
the sixth, Tlie Jewish Sabbath, as such, 
has certainly been repealed; but the original 
Sabbath still rests on its first authority. The 
Jewish Sabbath was indeed the patriarchal 
Sabbath, with certain superadded elements 
and obligations. These have passed away 
with the transient economy to which they 
were attached ; but the primitive statute is not 
therefore re])ealed because some temporary 
additions and ratifications annexed for a time 
to it have been annulled. There seems, more- 
over, in the fourth commandment, provision 
made for that change of day which has been 
effected under Christianity. It makes a care- 
ful distinction in its language between the 
seventh day absolutely and tlie seventh day 
relatively. Its command is, “Remember the 
Sabbath day;” and it adds, “wherefore the 
Lord blessed the Sabbath day.” Thus the 
first Sabbath, forming part of the moral law. 


♦Many quotations might be given In proof. The 
very ingenuity and intricacy of the attempts to explain 
this traditionary regard for the seventh day on other 
principles show their fallacy, (Selden, De Jure NhL ci 
Oen. iii. 16 , &c.) 
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remains yet iii force. The enactment on 
which it rests is not affected by change of day. 
It still demands the rest of the seventh day, 
after six days of toil. The principal difference 
now lies in the object of commemoration. 
The Christian Sabbath, not overlooking man as 
a creature, regards him especially as a sinner ; 
and .while it still bids him adore Grod the 
Creator, it summons him particularly to con- 
fide in God the Redeemer, and sets before him 
the Saviour’s triumph in his resurrection from 
the dead. Our Sabbath combines both man’s 
relations as a creature and a sinner, but 
assigns to the latter a peculiar and just pre- 
eminence in its change of day, and in the 
eclipsing glory of the event which it com- 
memorates.* 

Ror these reasons the day has been naturally 
changed, and changed by divine authority. 
The first day of the week was the usual day 
on which the apostles met for divine worship 
— which, as Christians, they celebrated. The 
language of the New Testament implies that 
it was the usual period; and the very inci- 
dental mention of it without further explana- 
tion corroborates the truth of our assertion. 
Moreover, it is called ‘ ‘ the Ijord’s day. ” The 
early disciples, who were Jews by birth, kept 
both the .Jewish Sabbath and Christian Lord’s 
day. The fact is undeniable; nay, the 
practice continued in the Church for several 
centuries. But the two days were observed 
in a different manner and with a different 
purpose. Paul himself appealed to the Jews, 
and said that he “ had committed nothing 
against the customs of our fathers.” The 
observance of the Jewish Sal^bath as a fast, 
or a season of preparation for the Christian 
first day, lingered through four centuri(;s, 
and gradually fell into desuetude. The 
Council of Jjaodicea, a. d. 3G4, at length 
reprobated this j^ractice, and condemns those 
who abstain from work on the seventh day, 
“ for it was Judaizing ; but on the I^ord’s day 
men should rest as Christians.” 

* The records of the early churches all show 
that, in obedience to apostolical enactment, 
they kept sacred the first day of the week, 
Ignatius bids those to whom he wrote keep 
the Lord’s day, “ on which our Life arose.” 
Justin the martyr says, “On Sunday we all 
assemble in common, since that is the first 
day on which God, having changed darkness 
and chaos, made the world, and on the same 
day our Saviour, Jesus Christ, rose from the 
de^. For on the day before Saturday they 
crucified him, and on the day after Saturday, 
which is Sunday, he appeared to his apostles 
and disciples, and taught them the things which 
we enjom you to observe'^ \ However confused 

"•The relation of the Sabbath to Judaism is analo- 
gOUB to that of circumcision— “ Moses gave you cir- 
cumcision, not because it is of Moses, but of the 
fathers" (John vii. 22). (Michaelis, On the Laws of 
Moses, iil. 156.) 

t Opera, i 271. Jenae, 1842. Justin calls the first 
too; r the week Sunday, as that was its usual name, 
the name given it by the world. 
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the previous portion of Justin’s statement 
seems to be, it appears, both from his reference 
to the resurrection of Christ and to the instruc- 
tions of the risen Saviour, that he pleaded 
divine authority for all Christian practices — ^for 
the Sabbath, too, which commemorated Christ’s 
rising. Barnabas, as old as Ignatius, says, 
“We observe the eighth day with gladness, 
in wMch Jesus rose from the dead.”* Dion- 
ysius of Corinth ” says, “To-day (the first day) 
we observe the I^ord’s Holy Day.”!* Athan- 
asius affirms, “ The Lord transferred the Sab- 
bath to the Lord’s day.”^ Eusebius, whose 
knowledge of Christian antiquities no one 
doubts, expresses his mind thus, in his com- 
ment on the 91st Psalm, which is headed, “A 
Psalm or Song for the Sabbath Day — “ The 
Logos (Christ) by the new covenant translated 
and transferred the feast of the Sabbath to the 
morning light, and gave us the symbol of true 
rest, the saving Lord’s day, the first day of the 
week. On this day we do those things accord- 
ing to the spiritual law which were decreed 
for the x>riests to do on the Sabbath ; all things 
proper to do on the Sabbath we have trans- 
ferred to the Lord’s day; . . . it is de- 

livered to us that we should meet on this day.” 
This statement is quite clear, and to the 
point. The fathers were but men, yet their 
record may be so far trusted. They rail 
against the Jewish Sabbath as an ordinance 
repealed ; but all agree in declaring that the 
Lord’s day is for (Jhristians ; and they enter 
not into laboured arguments to i^rove its 
divine authority, just because no one was then 
bold enough cu' ignorant enough to call it in 
question. What inspired apostles did in 
founding the Church, they received as Christ’s 
injunction. 

The simple rule as to the mode of observ- 
ing the day seems to be this, — that there 
should be a cheerful resting all the day 
from such worldly employments and recreations^, 
as may be lawful on other days, and the ■ 
sjiending of the whole time in the public oi 
private worship of God, except so much as 
may be occupied by works of necessity oi 
mercy. To test the proi)riety of any act ox 
pursuit on that day, it is only needful to inquire 
whether the doing of it will tend to advance 
us in holy exercises and affections, and in pre- 
paration for the heavenlv rest ; or whether it 
is an act of necessity which cannot be post- 
poned without serious injury. (See Feast.) 

The following are among the leading author- 
ities of the Bible respecting the Sabbath and 
its proper observance. 

The profanation of the Sabbath the cause of 
national judgments (Neh. xiii. 15-18; Ezek. 
XX. 15, 16 ; xxiii. 38, 47). 

The divine institution of the J ewish Sabbath 

♦ Ep § 15. 

t Rehqmse Saerse: Routh, i. 180, 2nd ed. 

t Opera, ii. 64. We have not given a tenth of the 
references that might have been quoted. Melito of 
Sardis, in the second century, wrote a book expressly 
on the Sabbath, but it has been lost. Wo migM have 
referred to Irenceus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertul- 
lian, Cyprian, Origen, Basil, Ephrem, and Augustine. 
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(Gen. ii. d, 3 ; Exod. xx. 8-11 ; Deut. r. 12, 15 ; 
Ezek. XX. 12; xliv. 24). 

Servile labour forbidden (Exod. xvi. 23, 29 ; 
XX. 10, 11 ; xxiii. 12 ; xxxiv. 21 ; xxxv. 2, 3 ; 
Deut. V. 14, 15 ; Jer. xvii. 21, 22.; Mark xv. 
42: xvi. 1, 2; John, xix. 14, 31, 42). 

The change of the Sabbath from the seventh 
to the first day of the week (Gen. ii. 2 ; Exod. 
XX. 11 ; Luke xxiii. 56 ; John xx. 19 ; Acts xx. 
7 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 2 ; Kev. i. 10). 

The duties of the Sabbath enjoined (Lev. 
xix. 30 ; xxvi. 2 ; Ezek. xlvi. 3 ; Mark vi. 2 ; 
Luke iv. 16, 31 ; Acts xiii. 14-10, 27, 42, 44 ; 
xvii. 2, 3). 

Works of necessity and mercy to be done on 
this day (Matt. xii. 1-3, 5, 7, 12, 13; Mark ii. 
23, 27 : iii. 2, 4 ; Luke vi. 9 ; xiii. 15, 16 ; xiv. 
3, 5; John v. 8-10, 18; vii. 22; ix. 14). 

Blessings promised to those who keep the 
Sabbath (Isa. Ivi. 2, 4-7; Iviii. 13, 14). 

Threatenings against Sabbath - breakers 
(Exod. xxxi. 14, 15 ; xxxv. 2 ; Num. xv. 32-36 ; 
J er. xvii. 27 ; Ezek. xx. 13, 10, 23, 24 ; xxii. 
8, 14, 20, 31 ; xxiii. 38, 40). 

Sabbath privileges taken away (Isa. i. 13; 
Lam. i. 7 ; ii. 6 ; Hos. ii. 11 ; Amos viii. 11). 
Christians can never value the Sabbath too 
highly. It is a precious boon to the Church, 
and a blessed gift to a weary and sin-laden 
world. It points us back to the bowers of 
Eden, which we have forfeited, and bids us not 
despair ; for it is a idedge and a foretaste of a 
nobler inheritance in a bettor country, where 
there is an everlasting Sabbath. 

“ How welcome to the saint, when pressed 
With SIX (lays’ (^aro, and noise, and toil. 

Is the returning day of rest, 

That hides him from the world awhile.” 

Sabbath-day’s jobbxey. (See Measures.) 

SABBATICAL YEAE. (See Feasts.) 

SABEANS. (See Sheba.) 

SACKBUT (Dan. iii. 5)— a musical instru- 
ment, supposed erroneously to bo the sambuca. 
It is sometimes described as a stringed instru- 
ment; and it is said that it had four strings, and 
was played with the fingers, and had a very 
penetrating sound. In iirocess of time the 
strings were increased to twenty. It was of a 
triangular form. But the sackbut was a 
different instrument. 

It is mentioned in a modern work on this 
subject that one of these instruments was dis- 
covered in Herculaneum, where it had been 
for nearly two thousand years under ashes ; 
the lower part of it was made with bronze, and 
the upper, with the mouth-piece, of gold. It 
was presented by the king of Naples to George 
HI. of England ; and from this model the 
modern trombone, used in military bands with 
so much effect, was fashioned. According to 
this account it was a wind instrument. 

SACKCLOTH (Gen. xxxvii. 34). This 
was a coarse fabric, made of black goat’s hair 
and other materials, and worn either as a sign 
of repentance (Matt. xi. 21) or as a token of 
mourning (2 Sam. iii. 31; Esth. iv. 1, 2^ Job 
xvi 15; Es. xxx. 11; Isa. xx. 2 ; Rev. vi. 12). 
Hence the frequent occurrence in Scripture of 


figurative language connecting sackcloth with 
mourning and darkness (Isa. L 3 ; Ezek. vii 
18 : xxvii. 31 : Amos viii. 10). 

SACRIFICE (Gen. xxxi. 64). In addition 
to the distinction pointed out under the word 
offering (see Offering), it may be observed 
that sacred gifts were in use from the earliest 
periods of the world (Gen. iv. 3, 4). 

That no nation has been found destitute of 
some species of religion is a fact well attested 
by the history of our race. Belief in a Being 
superior to himself is so deeply rooted in the 
breast of man, that it impels him, in every 
state of society, savage or civilized, to aiiopt 
and practise some form of devotion. Nor is 
this impulse inconsistent with the dictates of 
reason ; for if there be a Being above him who 
superintends the affairs of mortals, and is em- 
ployed in rewarding the virtuous, and chastising 
the vicious, it is man’s interest, as well as his 
duty, to endeavour by every means in his 
power to secure the favour and avert the dis- 
ideasure of this almighty agent. But how is 
such an effect to be secured? How is this 
indissoluble relation between heaven and 
earth to be turned to the best account ? Is it 
not by the presentation of sacrifice ? or why 
has this rite formed so prominent a part of 
every religion? 

Is the origin of sacrifice human or divine ? 
Scripture does not decide. But the univer- 
sality of the ijraetice forms no objection against 
the opinion that the origin of sacrificial 
worship is divine ; because, since all men are 
the offspring of one common jiarent, this mode 
of propitiating the Deity by sacrifice would be 
handed down from one generation to another, 
and the custom would be retained, though, in 
process of time, the rite was perverted, and 
its design obscured, amidst the fooleries of 
idolatry and superstition. 

Sacrifices of animals seem in all likelihood 
to have been ordained at the fall, to be offered 
as confessions of guilt and as emblems of faith. 
The “coats of skin” may have come from 
sacrificed animals, as no animal can be sup- 
posed to have died a natural death so soon 
after its creation, nor can it be supposed that 
any were slain for food. For another argu- 
ment sometimes adduced in favour of the 
divine origin of sacrifice, see the article Abel. 
The theories framed to account for the human 
origin of sacrifice, as if it arose from the old 
custom of making sacred feasts or ratifying 
covenants, are strained and unsatisfactory. 
Sacrifices formed a prominent part of patri- 
archal worship : and the sacrificial code was at 
length consolidated at the descent on mount 
Sinai. Though we read of the practice ere we 
read of the command, yet the priority of the 
former implies not the non-existence of the 
latter, as God does not countenance human 
inventions as portions of his worship. “If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them.” Who can doubt that all the sacrifices 
pointed closely and constantly to the Lamb of 
God? They proved that God was merciful, 
and showed the channel through which bis 
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favour was to be obtained. The Jewish reli- received by few, though such as did embrace 
gioiL however, contained a complete system of it were comnionlv persons of wealth and dig- 
sacrificial rites, and required their scrupidous nity. As a sect, however, they had no influence 
observance. According to the law of Moses, over the people. It has been thought that the 
sacrifices could not be offered upon the altar ex- Sadducees received only the Pentateuch ; but 
cept by the priests, nor at any other place than there is no real foundation for such a charge, 
in the court of God’s sanctuary (Deut. xii. 5-28). The Sadducees, as well as the Pharisees, 
Animal sacrifices were of four general kinds were bitterly opposed to Christ, and often 
— viz., burnt offerings, sin offerings, trespass contended with him on the jjoints which were 
offerings, and peace offerings. We have a peculiar to their sect; but they seem to have 
particular account of these in the first seven mustered their strength and to have come 
chapters of Leviticus. The three kinds first forth with all their power against the ai)ostles 
mentioned had an expiatory virtue— that is, when they preached the resurrection of Jesus 
they made atonement for those that offered from the dead, which single fact was a death- 
them. The peace offerings were more par- blow to their system. The sect of the Saddu- 
ticularly sacrifices exi)ressive of gratitude and cees made some figure in tlie third century, 
praise for mercies received, or oi supplication and again in the eighth ; but for a long time 
for mercies desired. Burnt offerings, however, past they have been extinct, 
were not exclusively expiatory in their charac- SAPPliON {Song iv. 14) — a well-known 
ter, but had in them also a meaning of thank- flower of the crocus family, used for medicinal 
ful and adoring worship presented to the Most purposes, and also for yellow colouring. The 
High; and in them all some regard was had to stigmata of the flowers" are gathered and pre- 
the guilt of sin. Blood poured out, in sacrifice pared. 

of any sort, could have no meaning other than {SAINT (Ileb. vi. 10) — the title given by 
that of atonement. It was solemnly conse- the sacred writers to believers in Christ, or the 
crated by the Lord to be an expiation for the people of God (Ps. xvi. 3; Jtom. i. 7 ; viii. 27). 
soul, and accordingly never flowed about the The literal import of the term is holy one; and 
altar without a design of calling to remembrance in Lent, xxxiii. 2 and Jude 14 it proloably 
the existence of sin, and symbolically washing means angels. When it is applied to men, it 
away its evil. These sacrifices were vicarious is to such as lead holy lives, and give evidence 
in nature— offered in the room and making of being renewed and sanctified. As there 
expiation for the guilt of the offenders. They can l^e no absolute certainty, however, respect- 
foreshadowed the great atoning sacrifice of the ing their real character in the sight of God, all 
Son of God, (Lev. xvi. 10-14; Heb. x.) human decisions as to who are to be regarded 

The word is sometimes used figuratively or treated as saints must be fallacious. 

(Rom. xii. 1; Heb. xiii. 15, IG; 1 Pet. ii. 5), SAL AMIS (Acts xiii. 5) was the principal 
and the use of it implies that the duties en- city and seaport of the island of Cyprus, and 
joined under the figure are to be performed received the Gospel from Paul and Barnabas 
with a view to God’s glor^, ami not without A. i). 44. (See Cypkus.) Very little of the 
the alienation of something from ourselves ancient town is standing; but on the outside 
which is dedicated to the I^ord— as time, pro- of the city are found the remains of a building 
perty, ease, &c. (Ps. li. 17.) Meatofferings 200 feet in length, and G or 8 high ; also a stone 
and drink offerings were bloodless sacrifices, church, and xiortions of an aiiueduct, by which 
always connected with each other, however, water was brought to the city from a aistanee 
and generally connected with bloody sacrifices, of 30 miles. 

(See Altar, High Priest, Offering.) SALCPIAH (Deut. iii. 10), now known as 

^SACRILEGE (Rom. ii. 22) — the crime of SiiUdiad, lies on the south-east corner of the 
violating or profaning sacred things, "J’he territory of Manasseh, east of Jordan. 

Jews at some periods were eminently guilty SALEM (Gen. xiv. 18) has been generally 
in this particular, inasmuch as they withheld supposed to be the place which was afterwards 
the tithes and offerings which God required of called Jerusalem (eoiiiix Ps. Ixxvi. 2). But 
them (Mai. iii. 8-10), and converted his holy some think that the jilaco of which Melchizedek 
temple into a market (Matt. xxi. 12, 13). was king was the Shalem of Gen. xxxiii. 18, 

SADDUCEES (Matt. iii. 7)~a Jewish sect or the Salim of the New Testament (see 
often mentioned in the New Testament. Ac- Salim), and that the Salem cf the psalmist is 
cording to Jewish tradition, its founder was a contraction of Jerusalem. (See Jerusalem.) 
Zadok, a disciple of Anti<^onus, who was presi- SALIM (John iii. 23), or SHALEM (Gen. 
detit of the Jewish sanhedrim, and lived about xxxiii. 18), or SHALIM (1 Sam. ix. 4), was 
B. C. 260. Perhaps this Zadok was the high south of Bethshean and west of Enon. It is 
priest of Solomon’s reign, and his descendants still called Salim. It is 2 miles west of the 
may have originated the sect. The Sadducees Jordan and 6 miles south of Bethshean, A 
seem to have been closely connected with the place still named Ainrm Enon is in the vicinity, 
priesthood. They taught that there were no SALMON. (See Rahab.) 
future rewards or punishments appointed unto SALMON (Ps. Ixviii. 14). or ZALMON 
men, and consequently no world of retribu- (Judg. ix. 48), was one of the nigh hills which 
tion, and no angels or spirits, and no resuxrec- environ the ancient Shechem, and afforded 
tion (Matt. xxii. 23; Acta xxiii, 8), The pasturage for Jacob’s flocks. (See Zalmon.) 
doctrine of these sceptical materialists was SALMONE. (See Crete.) 
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SALOME (Mark xv. 40), the wife of Zebe- 
dee, and the mother of James the elder and 
John the evangelist, was one of the followers 
of Christ (Matt, xxvii. 66 ; Mark xv, 40 ; xvi. 
]), though she seems, like many others, to 
have mistaken the true nature of his kingdom 
(Matt. XX. 21). Some suppose her to have 
been the sister of the Virgin. 

^ SALT (Lev. ii. 13) is abundant in Pales- 
tine. Prom the water of the Dead Sea an 
excellent table salt is obtained. On the eastern 
shore it is found in lumps often more than a 
foot thick, in jdaces which the lake had over- 
sowed in the rainy season. The stones on the 
shore are covered with an incrustation of lime 
pr gypsum. Branches and twigs which fall 
into the water from the bushes Ijceome encased 
in salt; and if a piece of wood is thrown in, it 
soon acquires a bark or rind of salt. I'Vom 
this fact some have attempted to explain the 
transformation of Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt 
(Gen. xix. 2G) ; while others suppose that the 
expression is figurative, denoting that she was 
made an everlasting monument of divine dis- 
pleasure (salt being an emblem of perpetuity) ; 
and others still think that she was miraculously 
transformed into a solid column of salt. (See 
Lot’s Wife.) 

The uses of salt are sufficiently known. 
Most food would without it be insipid (Job 
vi. 6). Salt being thus essential to the enjoy- 
ment of food, the word was used to denote 
the subsistence which a person obtained in 
the service of another. Thus in Ezra iv. 14 
the words translated, “we have maintenance 
from the king’s palace,” are in the original, 
“we salt (or are salted) with the salt of the 
palace.” And even now among the Persians 
and East Indians, to “ eat the salt” of anyone 
is to be in his employment. Salt was also 
used in sacrifices (Lev. ii. 13 ; Mark ix. 49). 
New-born children were rubbed with salt 
(Ezek. xvi. 4). 

No jilants can germinate in a soil covered 
with salt. Hence a “ salt land” is an un- 
fruitful, desert land (Jer. xvii. 6). Salt was 
also used as a visible emblem of sterility. 
^Vhen Abimelech took Shechem (Judg. ix. 45), 
he “beat down the city and sowed it with 
salt,” as a token that it should continue deso- 
late. In like manner the emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, when he destroyed Milan, in the 
year 1162, caused the ground to be ploughed 
and strewed with salt. 

On the other hand, as salt renders food 
savoury, it is employed as an emblem of holy 
life and conversation (Mark ix. 50 ; Col. iv. 6) ; 
and in Matt. v. 13 Christ calls his disciples 
“the salt of the earth” — i. e., of mankind — be- 
cause the latter were to be enlightened and 
improved by their holy instruction and exam- 

le. Chemically, salt does not lose its savour ; 

ut the salt usea in Palestine is not made by 
boiling sea-water, but is veiy impure and 
earthy j and when exposed to rain and sun it be- 
comes insipid. Specimens of it in abundance 
may be seen round the southern shore of the 
Dead Sea, 
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Salt, covenant of. As salt is a preserva- 
tive from corruption and dissolution, it was 
customary at the ratification of solemn treaties 
to present a vessel of it, from which either 
party ate a few grains. Hence an indissoluble 
and perpetual covenant is called a “covenant 
of 8alt”(Num. xviii. 19; 2 Chr. xiii. 5). ^ To 
taste salt together is among the Arabs stiH a 
proof and security of perpetual friendship. 

Salt, pillar of. (See Salt.) 

Salt, pits of, or Salt-pits. By the salt- 
pits (Zeph. ii. 9) we are not to understand 
quarries from which rock-salt is extracted, but 
such ])its as the Arabs, even at this day, make 
upon the shore of the Dead Sea in order that 
they may be filled when the spring freshets 
raise the waters of the lake. When the water 
evaporates, it leaves in the pits a salt crust 
about an inch thick, which furnishes the salt 
used throughout the country. Pits of this sort 
seem to he alluded to in Ezek. xlvii. 11. In 
Josh XV. 62 a “ city of salt” is mentioned in 
the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. 

Salt, valley of. At the south-western 
extremity of the Dead Sea there is a plain of 
considerable extent, the soil of which is entire- 
ly covered with salt, without the slightest trace 
of vegetation. There is here a mountain which 
is one solid mass of rock-salt, covered occasion- 
ally with layers of marie and chalk limestone. 

The Ghor adjacent to this mountain, which 
sei)arated the ancient territories of J udah and 
Edom, is probably the valley (or plain) of salt, 
where David’s army and that of Amaziab 
vanquished the Edomites (2 Sam. viii. 13; 1 
Ghr. xviii. 12 ; 2 Ghr. xxv. 11). 

SALT SEA (Num. xxxiv. 12) — the sea into 
which the J ordan empties itself, and which is 
supi)osed to occupy the ground where once 
stood the “cities of the plain,” in the vale of 
Siddim (Gen. xiv. 3). It is also called the 
“sea of the ])lain” (Deut. iii. 17), and, from its 
geographical location, the “ East Sea” (Joel ii. 
20). The Greeks called it AsphaHites^ from the 
hitiimen which it yields ; and the Arabs, the 
!Sea of Lot. Its usual appellation now is the 
Dead Sea. Almost no living thing exists in its 
waters— gloom, sterility, and nakedness sur- 
rounding it on all sides. It bes in a deep 
caldron, surrounded by high cliffs of bare 
and grim limestone rock. The idea of poison- 
ous exhalations rising ^ from this dark and 
solitary sheet of water is now given up; for 
Kobinson and other travellers have seen flocks 
of birds flying across it repeatedly without 
injury. Fishes and shells are sometimes got 
on its shores; but they have been brought 
down by the Jordan, and they immediately die 
in this supersalt flood. After earthquakes or 
other physical convulsions immense lumps of 
bitumen are seen floating on its ^ surface.’ 
Nitre, sulphur, and pumice-stone, with other 
traces of volcanic agency, are found along its 
margin. 

The Deafl Sea is about 46 miles long, but its 
length varies according to the season of the 
year and the qiiantity of water discharged into 
it. Its breadth at Aln-Jiddy, the ancient 1^- 
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geddi, is about 9 geographical miles. The 
cliffs on its western side are about 1,500 feet, 
and the highest on its eastern are estimated 
at above 2,000. The water is intensely salt, 
remarkably clear and pure ; but nauseous and 
bitter. One traveller says, “I went till up 
to the knee into the sea, and took some water 
into my mouth. It was impossible to keep it 
there. Its saltness is even greater than that 
of the ocean, and it produces a sensation on 
the lips similar to that from a strong solution 
of alum. My boots were scarcely dry when 
they were already covered with salt; our 
clotnes. hats, hands, faces, were impregnated 
with tnis mineral in less than two hours.” 
Robinson says, too, that he bathed in it, and 
yet, though he could not swim, here he could 
stand, sit, lie, or swim without any difficulty. 
The author of Eothen declares that he 
could not swim at all : his legs and feet were 
lifted high and dry out of the lake, his stroke 
was thus baffled, and that, having come out, 
he found ere he began to dress, that, in conse- 
quence of the rapid evaporation, his skin was 
Sickly encrusted with sulphate of magnesia. 
The causes of this buoyancy are obvious. The 
water is strongly impregnated^ with saline 
substances, having lime, magnesia, and soda, 
neutralized with liydrochloric and sulphuric 
acids. It yields about one-fourth of its w'^eight 
of salt by evaporation. This sea is supposed 
by many to occupy the vale of Siddim, on 
which stood the five cities of the plain— Sodom, 
G-oraorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Bela. “The 
whole land thereof is brimsk)ne, and salt, and 
burning, that it is not sown, nor beareth, nor 
any grass groweth therein, lilce the overthrow 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, 
which the Lord overthrew in his anger, and in 
his wrath” (Deut. xxix. 23). Some of the older 
travellers affirmed that they saw the ruins of 
these cities under the water. 

The Dead Sea has no outlet; and it is com- 
puted that the Jordan discharges into it 
upwards of 6,000,000 tons daily. The re- 
ceived opinion now is that it loses its waters 
by evaporation. The evaporation is very 
great in such a country, and especially in such 
a spot — a basin confined by rocks. It was 
conjectured in former times that the lake 
had a subterranean outlet ; others imagined 
that the Jordan of old flowed southward into 
the Red Sea. But the land to the south of 
the Dead Sea soon becomes high, and a cliff 
from 100 to 150 feet in height of sandstone 
runs directly across the Ghor. All the tor- 
rents and streams to the south bent towards 
the Dead Sea— flow northward to it. If the 
J ordan did not flow to the southward prior to 
the catastrophe of Sodom, where did it termin- 
ate? An opinion is now entertained, Mutli some 
probability, that a lake of smaller dimensions 
anciently existed in the valley. Gen. xiv. 3 
would seem to imply that the old cities were 
submerged; but the popular belief is not 
otherwise strongly sustained. The convulsion 
that created or elevated the Arabah, as it is 
now found, must have been incomparably older; 
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and it must have been wrought on a more 
terriflo scale. There is no proof of any geol- 
ogical change within the historic period, but 
there are many proofs of volca,nic action. The 
cities ■were destrwed by “ brimstone and fire 
from heaven.” (See Akabah, Sodom.) 

The depression of the Dead Sea below the 
level of the Mediterranean has struck recent 
travellers. The earlier accounts were at vari- 
ance vrith each other; but all agree that the 
depression was remarkable. The Dead Sea is 
about 1,316*7 feet below the level of the Medi- 
terranean. Thus — 

Eng. Feet. 


Depression of the Dead Sea, ISIG 7 

Pass hack of ’Ain Tonibeh, above Dead Sea, 1305 *75 
Elevation of Jerusalem above the Mediter- 
ranean, 2610-5 

Elevation of Jerusalem above Dead Sea, ...3927 ‘24 


The difference of depression between Tiberias 
and the Dead Sea is said by ^ Lieutenant 
Symmonds to be 084 feet. This gives the 
Jordan a fall of 16 feet in every geographical 
mile between the two lakes. But such a con- 
tinuous fall is a rare thing, unless where there 
are shallows and raj^ids. The American ex- 
pedition sailed from the lake of Tiberias all 
the way down to the Dead Sea. The naviga- 
tion of the Jordan was found to be most 
difficult and dangerous, from its frequent 
and fearful rapids. Lieutenant Lynch solves 
the secret of the depression between Lake 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea, by the tortuous 
course of the Jordan, which, in a distance 
of 60 miles, winds through a course of 200 
miles. Within this distance, Lieutenant 
Lynch and his party plunged down no less 
than twenty-seven threatening rapids, besides 
many others of less descent. But the difference 
of level between the two seas is not distinctly 
ascertained. The water of the Jordan was 
sweet to within a few hundred yards of its 
mouth; that of the Dead Sea was devoid of 
smellj but bitter, salt, and nauseous. Upon 
entering it, the boats were encountered by 
a gale, and “ it seemed as if the bows — 
so dense was the water —were encountering 
the slcdge-baTumery of the Titans instead of 
the opposing waves of an angry sea.’’- The 
bottom of the northern half of this sea is 
almost an entire plain. Its meridional lines, 
at a short distance from the shore, scarce vary 
in depth. The deepest soundings thus far were 
188 fathoms (1,128 feet). Near the shore the 
bottom is generally an incrustation of salt; 
but the intermediate one is soft mud, -with 
many rectangular crystals, mostly cubes^ of 
pure salt. The southern half of the sea is as 
shallow as the northern one is deep, and for 
about one-fourth of its entire length the depth 
does not exceed three fathoms (18 feet). Its 
southern bed has presented no crystals, but 
the shores are lined with incrustations of salt. 
The opposite shores of the peninsula and the 
west coast present evident marks of disrup- 
tion. 

The summit of the west bank of the Dead 
Sea is more than 1,000 feet above its surface, 
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and "viery nearly on a level with the Mediter- 
ranean. 

“It is On curious fact,” says Lieutenant 
Maury, “that the distance from the top to 
the bottom of the Dead Sea should measure 
the height of its banks, the elevation of the 
Mediterranean, and the difference of level 
between the bottom of the two seas, and that 
the depth of the Dead Sea should be also an 
exact multiple of the height of Jerusalem above 
it.” Thus the bottom of the Dead Sea forms 
two submerged plains, an elevated and a 
depressed one, — the first, its southern part, of 
slimy mud, covered by a shallow bay; the 
last, its northern and largest portion, of mud 
and incrustations and rectangular crystals of 
salt — at a great dei)th, with a narrow ravine 
running through it, corresponding with the 
bed of the lliver Jordan at one extremity, 
and the Wady el-Jeib, or wady within a wady, 
at the other. “The slimy ooze,” says Lieu- 
tenant Maury, “ upon that plain, at the 
bottom of the Dead Sea, will not fail to rcmiml 
the sacred historian of the slime pits in the 
vale, where were joined in battle four kings 
with five.” (See Jordan.) The following 
are some of the analyses of the w^ater from 
the Dead Sea. The difference in the results 
depends on the part of the lake from which 
the water was taken, and on the time of 
the year, whether before or after the rainy 
season, &c. 

The first is by Prof. C. Gr. Gmelin, of Tu- 
bingen, 1826; the second by Dr. Apjohn, of 
llublin, 1839; the third by Prof. James O. 
Booth, of Philadelphia, 1848 ; and the fourth 
by Messrs. Thornton and Heraiiatii, published 
in the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal^ 
1850. The ijoint whence the water for the 
first analysis was obtained is not sjjecified. 
That analysed by Dr. Apjohn was taken half 
a mile from the mouth of the Jordan, near the 
close of the rainy season, and naturally ex- 
hibits a less amount of salts, and a less sj)ecific 
gravity. The standard of comparison for the 
specific gravity is distilled water at 1,000. 



Prof. 

Dr. 

Boiling 


Gmelin. 

Apjohn. 

Xioint. 

Specific gravity, 

...1212 

1153 

21® F. 

Chloride of calcium 

3*2141 

2*438 


„ of magnesium, 

,11*7734 

9*370 


Bromide of magnesium, 

, 0*4393 

0*201 


Chloi’ide of xiotassium,., 

. 1*6738 

0*862 


„ of sodium, . . . , 

. 7*0777 

9 8510 


„ of mangancso, 

0 2117 

0 005 


,, of aluminum,.. 

, 0 0S96 

— 


of ammonium, 

0*0075 

~ — 


Sufphato of lime, 

, 0 0527 

0*075 



24*5398 

18*780 


Water, 

.75*4602 

81*320 


100* 

100^ 



The water analysed by Prof. Booth was drawn 
up by Lieut. Lynch from a depth of 185 fathoms, 
or 1,110 feet, and shows a greater amount of 
salts and a greater specific gravity than any 
other. 
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Prop. Boom. 

Specific ravity at 60®, 1227*42 

Ohloride of magnesium,. 145*8971 

„ of calcium, 31*0746 

„ of sodium, 78*5687 

„ of potassium, 6*5860 

Bromide of potassium, 1*3741 

Sulphate of lime, 0*7012 


2(54*1867 

Water, 735*8133 


1000 * 

The water for the fourth analysis was taken 
from the north-western shore, about half a 
mile west of the mouth of the Jordan, in the 
month of March, 1849. This analysis, there- 
fore, might be expected to compare most 
nearly with that of Dr. Apjohn. 

Mt'S.SIlS TllOUNlOX AND IlKUAPATn. 

Specifle gravity, 1172 05 Boiling point, 221 ° 75' F. 


Chloride of calcium, 2 455055 per cqnt. 

„ of magnesium, 7 822007 „ 

Bromide of magnesium, 0*251173 „ 

Chloride of sodium, 12 109724 „ 

„ of potassium, 1 217350 „ 

„ of ammonium, 0 005999 „ 

„ of aluminum, 0 055944 „ 

„ of manganese, 0 005998 „ 

„ of iron, 0 002718 „ 

Organic matter (nitrogenous), 0 0(51730 „ 

Sulphate of lime, 0 0(578(56 „ 


21 055564 per cent. 

Besides the above salts, tliere were faint 
traces of carbonate of lime, silica, and bitu- 
men, and also doubtful traces of iodine. 

SALUTE (Matt. x. 12), SALUTATIOl^ 
(Luke i. 41). The salutations of the Jews 
were usually of a religious character, at least 
in form, and -were attended with much cere- 
mony. Sometimes there was nothing but the 
shiixile exclamation, “Clod be with you,” or 
“Peace be with you” (Ruth ii. 4). To this 
last and most common foi*m striking allusion 
is made by our Saviour (John xiv. 27). (See 
Peace.) The time occupied in the ceremonies 
of salutation, rejieatedly bowing, kissing the 
beard, &c., w^as often very considerable (Gen. 
xxxiii. 3, 4) ; and hence the caution, 2 Ki. 
iv. 29; Luke x. 4. The prohibition in this 
last passage, “ Salute no man by the way,” is 
probably designed to secure tiie close and 
undivided attention of the apostles to the work 
before them, and to jirevent the loss of time or 
the waste of thought on mere matters of form 
and ceremony. 

SALVATION (Exod. xiv. 13), or DE- 
LIVERANCE, supposes evil or danger (comp, 
Ps. cvi. 8-10 with Isa. Ixiii. 8, 9) ; but m 
its ordinary use, in the New Testament espe- 
cially, the term denotes the deliverance ol 
sinners from eternal perdition, through faith 
in Christ. “ The day of salvation ” (2 Cor. vi, 
2), the “ gospel of salvation” (Ejih. i. 13), and 
other like phrases, are employed in this sense. 
They all suiipose mankind to be lost and 
ruined by sin, to be in a state of guilt, dan- 
ger, and deplorable misery, and therefore ex- 
^sed to the just and dreadful penalty of the 
mvine law. ^e salvation which the Gospel 
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offers includes in it the pardon of sin, and 
deliverance from its power, pollution, and 
consequences; and also the sanctification of 
the soul and the joys of tlie eternal world 
(Matt. i. 21; Gal. iii. 13; 1 Thess. i. 10; Heb. 
V. 9). Hence it is justly called so great salva- 
tion (Heb. ii. 3). 

SAMARIA. 1. (1 Ki. xiii. 32.) The central 
province or section of the land of Canaan, 
having Galilee on the north and Judea on the 
south, was called, in the time of Christ, Sa- 
maria. It included the possessions of Ephraim 
and Manasseh. (See Samaritans.) 

2. Samaria, city of (1 Ki. xvi. 24), from 
which the above province had its name, Avas 
situated about 40 miles north ()f Jerusalem, 
and a short distance north-west of Nablous 
(Shechera). It was founded by Omri, king of 
Israel, as the capital of Israel or the ten 
tribes (1 Ki. xvi. 29 : 2 Ki. iii. 1). The terri- 
tory was purchased of Shemer (hence Shomeron 
— Samaria), and fortified (2 Ki. x. 2). It with- 
stood two unsuccessful sieges by Benhadad, 
king of Syria, and his powerful allies (1 Ki. 
XX.), and was finally subdued by Shalmaneser 
in the reign of IToshea, but not till after a 
siege of three years (2 Ki. xvii. 1-6). 

Previous to its fall it was given up 
to every species of sensuality, op- 
pression, and idolatry. It recovered 
its prosperity, however, and reached 
the height of its glory in the time 
of Herod the Great, who enlarged 
and adorned it. and by whom it \\ as 
called Sebaste (Arab., Sehustlyeh)- a 
name which in Latin would be - 

Augusta — in honour of Augustus, 
who gave him the city. The ruins 
attestits former magnificence, tliou^^h 
it is now but an insignificant village. 

The situation is extremely beautiful 
and strong by nature— more so than 
J eriisalem. It stands on a fine large 
insulated hill, compassed all round 
by a broad deep valley ; and, when 
fortified, must have been, according 
to the ancient mode of warfaie, 
impregnable. The valley is sur- 
rounded by four hills, which are 
cultivated m terraces to the top, and 
sown with grain, and planted with 
fig trees and olive trees, as is also the 
valley. The hill of Samaria itself 
rises in terraces to a height equal to 
any of those in its vicinity. The 
present village is small and poor, 
and the ascent to it very steep ; but 
viewed from a distance it is extremely interest- 
ing, from its natural situation, and the ruins of 
an ancient convent, which are very picturesque. 

SAMARITANS (2 Ki. xvii. 29)-the in- 
habitants of Samaria ; but in the New Testa- 
ment it is applied to the people that were 

f lanted in Samaria, in the place of the exiled 
sraelites, by the Assyrian king (2 Ki. xvii 
29). Having^ deported the Israelitish popula- 
tion, he sent into their land colonies of his own 
people. These mixed and married with the 
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Israelitish remnant, which must have been 
very small, “feared Jehovah, and seivcd their 
own gods,” imagining Jehovah to be only a 
tutelar deity, and wishing to conform to the 
“manner of the god of the land.” Others 
suppose that the Samaritans were wholly 
heathens, that the land was entirely swept of 
its inhabitants by the Assyrian monarch, ami 
that the Samaritans are sprung from tlieso 
heathen colonists. They are in Matt. x. 5 dis- 
tinguished from both J ews and Gentiles. Their 
character has corresponded with their extrac- 
tion. They asked a Jewish priest to dwell 
among them, and he probably brought them 
the Pentateuch ; yet they made gods of their 
own. When they applied to Zerubbabel to 
be allowed to unite with the Jews in building 
the temple, they do not plead an Israelitish 
descent (Ezra iv. 2). In the letter which they 
sent against the Jews to Artaxerxes they 
seem to allude to their heathen lineage (Ezra 
iv. 9, 10). When Alexander favoured the 
Jews, they affirmed that they were Jews, and 
solicited equal privileges ; but when Antiochus 
persecuted the Jews, these Samaritans denied 
all connection wdth them, and averred that 



they were Sidonians. This defiled origin (Ezr.^ 
iv. 1), the hostile course pursued by them 
before the Persian kings (N^. iv. 1), connected 
with their construction of the Mosaic law 
(Dent, xxvii. 11-13), their separation from the 
Jews in their place of worship, and erection 
of their famous temple on Gerizim (Luke ix. 
52, 53 ; John iv. 20, 21), rendered the animosity 
between them and the Jews very bitter (Matt. 
X. 5; John iv. 9); so that tne very name 
Samaritan was with the Jew a term of re- 
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proach and contempt {John viii. 48). The 
Samaritans expected a Messiah ( J ohn iv. 25), 
and many of them followed Christ (Acts viii. 
1 ; ix. 31; xv. 3). (See Shechem.) 

A remnant of this ancient people yet remain, 
•who have been visited by modern travellers. 
They profess to show a copy of the Pentateuch 
3,460 years of age, written by Abishua, the 
son of Phinehas, Copies of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch were first brought to Europe by 
Della Valle in 1016. Others were procured 
at the expense of Archbishop PTsher. It is 
the Hebrew text in old Hebrew or Samaritan 
characters, with characteristic various readings. 
The families of Samaritans are now few, and 
are rapidly diminishing. 

SAMGAli-NEBO — of Neho (Jer. 
xxxix. 3) — probably an ecclesiastical title borne 
by Nergal-sharezcr. (See Babylon, Keugal- 
sharezerJ 

SAMOS (Acts XX. 15)— an island in the 
./Egean Sea, or Grecian Archipelago, at which 
Paul touched on his passage from Greece to 
Jerusalem. It is situated a few miles from 
the coast of Natolia in Asia Minor, and is 
about 70 miles in circumference, containing 
not more than 12,000 inhabitants. The soil 
is very fertile, producing oil, wine, oranges, 
and Bilk, and is capable of fine cultivation. 
Marble is at present found in the island ; and 
once it contained a temple of Juno, whose 
remains are yet visible. It was the birth- 
place of Pythagoras, and the burial-place of 
LjT^urgus. 

SAMOTHRACIA (Acts xvi. 11), or Samos 
of Thrace — an island in the Archipelago, 17 
miles in circumference, lying oif the ijrovmce 
of Romania, and not far from Thrace. It was 
passed by Paul in his passage from Troas to 
Philippi. It was once called Samos ; and the 
word Thracia was annexed to distinguish it 
from the Samos above mentioned. The name 
is appropriate; for it was inhabited by emi- 
grants from Samos and Thrace. Once cele- 
brated for its mysteries, it is now inhabited 
principally by fishermen, and in many parts is 
covered with forests. Its modern name is 
Samandraki. 

SAMSON — sun (Judg. xiii. 24) — son of 
Manoah, and for twenty years a judge of 
Israel. The circumstances attending the 
annunciation of his birth are remarkable (Judg. 
xiii. 3-23: see Manoah); and he was dis- 
tinguished for his gigantic strength. Con- 
trary to the wishes of his parents, who were 
observers of the law (Exod. xxxiv. 16 ; Dent, 
vii. 3), he married a woman of Timnath, 
a Philistine city. On his way to that city he 
slew a lion (Judg. xiv. 5-9), and afterwards 
found in the carcase of the beast a swarm of 
bees; and he ate of the honey himself^ and 
took some to his parents. This gave nse to 
an enigma, which he propounded at his mar- 
riage-feast. promising a valuable present to 
any one wno would solve it within seven days, 
provided they would make a like present to 
him if they failed. Unable to solve the riddle 
Ihemselvea, they resorted to Samson's wife. 
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who, by the most urgent entreaties, had 
obtained from him a solution of it. By cruel 
threats they extorted from her the secret, and 
told it to him. But he knew their treachery ; 
and though he kept his word, and made them 
the present, it was at the expense of the lives 
of thirty of their countrymen. He also forsook 
his wife, who had been thus false to his 
interest. On returning to Timnath, with a 
view to a reconciliation with his wife, ho found 
she had married again, and he was not per- 
mitted to see her. He immediately caught 
300 foxes, and fastening a fire-brand to every 
pair of them, let tliem loose upon the fields 
and vineyards of the Philistines, and siiread 
fire and desolation over the country. The 
Pliilistines, to be avenged, set fire to the house 
where Samson’s wife lived; and she and her 
father were burnt in it. This wanton bar- 
barity drew upon them again the vengeance 
of Samson, who came upon them and routed 
them with immense slaughter (Judg. xv. 1-8). 
(See Fox.) 

He then took up his abode on the roek 
Etam, in the territory of Juelah, whither the 
Philistines came to revenge themselves, laying 
waste the country on every side. Three thou- 
sand of the men of Judah remonstrated with 
Samson for thus exciting the resentment of 
the Philistines; and he consented that they 
should bind him, and deliver him into their 
hands. This they did; but in the midst of 
their exultations he burst his bands, and fell 
u])on his enemies, putting 1,000 of them to 
death and the residue to flight (Judg. xv. 
9-19). It was on this occasion that he was 
miracnlously supplied with water from a foun- 
tain oiiened on the spot — not in the jawbone 
with which he had slain the Philistines, but in 
the jilace where the bone was found and used. 

After this Bamson went to Gaza, where he 
attached himself to Delilah, a mercenary 
woman, by whom, after a variety of arts and 
stratagems, the secret of his great strength 
was discovered to lie in the preservation of liis 
hair — for lie was a Nazarite (Judg. xvi. 17). 
The Philistines came upon him while he was 
asleep, removed his hair, bound him with 
fetters of brass, imt out his eyes, carried him 
to Gaza, and threw him into prison. Having 
thus secured tlieir formidable foe, the Philis- 
tine nobles assembled fora feast of jo.y, and, to 
add to their merriment, they proposed to have 
Samson brought. So a lad led him in, and 
sat him down between the two main pillars of 
the house where the nobles and a multitude 
of people, both men and women, were assem- 
bled, besides 3,000 persons upon the roofs of 
the cloisters around, beholding the cruel sport. 
Samson requested of the lad- that had charge 
of him to rest himself against the pillars on 
either side of him. This being granted, he 
prayed for strength, and laying hold of the 
pillars, he bowed with all his might, carrying 
the pillars and the whole structure with him, 
and burying himself and the vast multitude 
within and around the courts in one common 
destruction. Samson is ranked with the com- 
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]P^y of the faithful (Heb. xL 32, 33). (See 
Dwellings.) 

Samson’s mental^ character was weak and 
undecided ; his spiritual energies were as feeble 
as his physical frame was robust. His mind 
never seems to have been developed, and he 
was swayed by irregular impulses. Ho had 
no dignified or just appreciation of his status 
in Ipael. ^ He was not devoid of patriotism, 
yet it exhibited itself in moods of wayward 
impetuosity. He was left by his cowardly 
contemporaries to feats of personal valour. 
(See Philistia.) His melancholy end may be 
ascribed hot so much to a burning desire for 
revenge, as to a mind disordered and over- 
thrown by the bai barons treatment to which 
he had been subjected. 

SAMUEL. The most probable signification 
of the word is, heard of God, Elkanah and 
Hannah, the parents of Samuel, dwelt in 
Hamathaim-zoxihim, a town situated on the 
southern border of mount Ephraim, a few 
miles north-west of Jerusalem. Although 
connected with Bethlehem by his ancestors, 
the father of Samuel was a descendant of 
Levi, through his second son, Kohath (1 Chr. 
vi. 27-34). Elkanah had a second wife, named 
Peninnah, who had made liim the father of 
several sons and daughters; but Hannah, his 
favourite spouse, was yet barren. This was 
the occasion of much uneasiness. Hannah 
was the object of her husband’s j^eculiar love — 
a circumstance which iirovoked I’eninnah to 
jealousy, and naturally led her to tease and 
harass her rival. The childless sxiouse w^as 
taunted with her barrenness. Even the sea- 
sons of sacred solemnity were not free from 
domestic disquietude. On one of the annual 
visits to the tabernacle at Shiloh, when 
Elkanah and his household had gone up “to 
worship and to sacrifice unt(^ the Lord of 
hosts,” the spirit of his beloved wife was filled 
with anguish by the unceasing provocations of 
her rival: “she wej)t, and did noteat.” The 
affectionate and tender words of her husband 
(1 Sam. i. 8) failed to soothe her; she rose in 
bitterness of soul, went to the tabernacle, and, 
prostrating herself before tlie Lord, besought 
him to pity her distress and give her “a 
man-cliild ; ” vowing, in the event of a favour- 
able response, to consecrate her first-born to 
the service of God, and mark his special 
devotedness by training him to some of the 
peculiar habits of the Nazaritcs. Hannah 
continued “instant in prayer” till interrupted 
by the rebuke of Eli the high jjriest, who had 
mistaken her earnestness for drunkenness. 
Hannah’s touching reply at once removed all 
suspicion. Eli blessed her in the name of the 
Lord, and bade her depart in peace. As if 
conscious from that moment that her jirayer 
had not been offered in vain, “the woman 
went her way, and did eat, and her countenance 
was no more sad.” Soon after their return to 
HamalL Hannah bare a son, and called his 
name Samuel, because she had asked him of 
the Lord, and, in a living child, had now the 
surest evidence that her prayer had been 


heard. As soon as circumstances permitted, 
she returned and fulfilled her vow, by con- 
secrating Samuel to God in Shiloh. “And 
the child did minister to the Lord before Eli 
the priest.” 

Born in such circumstances, the young 
Samuel naturally excites anticipations of no 
common interest. The period of his birth was 
one in which Israel had departed widely from 
the love and service of Jehovah, and were 
reaping the pernicious fruits of apostasy. God 
was their only king, and under him the nation 
had been ruled for many years by “judges;” 
but the rebellious Hebrews had cast off their 
allegiance both to the Highest and his vice- 
gerents. “ In those days there was no king in 
Israel : every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes.” Nor is it possible to speak 
more favourably of matters peculiarly sacred. 
Erom all the special services of the sanctuary 
“the glory had departed.” Degenerate men 
filled the xiriesthood — men who spurned the 
sacredness of the exijiatory sacrifices, and 
made “ themselves fat Avith the chief est of all 
the offerings of Israel ” — men who, by precept 
and examijle, “made the Lord’s people to 
transgress.” And we have no very direct 
evidence that the i:)eoi)le did not “love to 
have it so;” but rather the indications are 
not obscure that, as were the priests in char- 
acter and conduct, so were all those for whom 
they ministered in holy things — “men abhorred 
the offering of the Lord.” In these times of 
need, a child given in answer to special prayer, 
and devoted to sacred things even in infancy, 
was well fitted to draw the attention and 
excite the hojjes of those who waited for better 
days in Israel. 

Brief, but significantly interesting, are the 
notices of Samuel’s early years in the inspired 
narrative. While yet ‘ ^ a child, ” he was girded 
with a linen ephod, after the fashion of the 
jiriests, and employed in ministering before the 
Lord. This ministry of Samuel was conducted 
in the presence and under the superintendence 
of the aged Eli, and jirobably consisted of 
nothing more than aiding the venerable priest 
in the doing of some of the less sacred parts of 
the tabernacle service. Hannah’s pious care 
of the devoted child did not cease when she 
left him within the precincts of the tabernacle, 
Vear by year, as she came to sacrifice in Shiloh, 
did she remember her darling son, and brought 
him a “little coat” which she had prepared 
with her own hands. As the child increased 
in stature, his mind gave evidence of greatly 
profiting by the favourable circumstances in 
which he had been placed. His character 
and behaviour were such as to win the appro- 
bation of Jehovah ; and his amiable disposition 
and generous conduct made him beloved by all 
who knew him. “ The child Samuel grew on, 
and was in favour both with the Lord ana 
also with men.” A special instance of Je- 
hovah’s favour was bestowed upon this young 
minister in the tabernacle before the days of 
his childhood had passed away. Oracular 
utterances of the divine will were “precious in 
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those days.** The ‘‘open vision” had been 
sealed up, because the wickedness of Israel was 
very ^eat. But, notwithstanding these things, 
God did not then depart from his usual method 
of making known beforehand the coming of 
impending judgments, and Samuel was em- 
ployed to convey the awful tidings. After the 
services of the day, Eli and his youthful at- 
tendant had retired to rest, and soon Samuel 
was aroused by a thrice-repeated call from 
God. iThis being the first of such divine mani- 
festations, the child knew not the voice which 
called him, but sui^i^osing that his aged 
guardian required his presence, went at every 
call, and stood before the priest. “Eli per- 
ceived that the Lord had called the child,” 
and showed him how to act. Samuel obeyed. 
Jehovah apjjeared again, and made known his 
will. The oracle foretold the swift destruction 
of Eli’s wicked house. This was Samuel’s in- 
troduction to the prophetic office ; and soon did 
the voice of revelation become familiar to his 
youthful ear. Samuel began and continued 
to prophecy under the guidance of God, who 
never ijermitted the words of his servant to 
remain unfulfilled ; so that all Israel knew and 
trusted in Samuel as a faithful x^roidiet of the 
Lord. J ehovah ax')pearcd again and dwelt in 
Shiloh ; and from the sanctuary there, as from 
“ the secret place of thundering,” the voice of 
the Almighty was received by Samuel, and 
conveved to all Israel. 

Suen is the substance of all that Scrix^ture 
records of Samuel’s childhood and youth, llis 
next appearance on the of history is in 
that highly imx)ortant and resxjonsible charac- 
ter which the proi)hcts x>ossessed under the 
Jewish theocracy as the representatives of 
“ the Great King.” For a considerable i3eriod 
Israel had been made to reax> the bitter fruits 
of their wicked doings. They had been smitten 
in battle by the rhilistines ; the ark of God 
had been taken from them by tlieir enemies ; 
Eli and his sons, a family of x^riests, had been 
cut off in one day ; and all that was excellent 
in Israel seemed to have dex^arted. “ Ichabod— 
Where is the glory ? ” Twenty long years x^assed 
away, and the traces of these calamities had 
not been entirely effaced. The ark, though 
free from captivity, had not been restored to 
its proper x^lace^ But the design of these 
chastisements had been accomx:>lished. I’he 
wickedness of the people had been arrested, 
their pride brought low, and now, in a sxnrit 
of true penitence, “all the house of Israel 
lamented after the Lord.” This was a fit 
time for the prophet to proclaim and assert 
the sovereignty or Jehovah. He was true to 
his Divine Master, and at once proceeded to 
test the sincerity of Israel’s giaef, and the 
strength of their aspirations after the God of 
their fathers, by demanding the entire aboli- 
tion of idol worship, and a thorough prei^ara- 
tion of heart to serve him, and him alone. 
The people complied ; and Samuel invited all 
Israel to assemble at Mizpeh, that, in their 
presence, he might intercede with the Lord on 
their behalf. The tribes met at the appointed 


city, acknowledged their transgresaion, ex* 
pressed their penitence, and with fasti^ aiid 
prayer renewed their allegiance to the Kmg of 
heaven. Here we have the first intimation of 
Samuel exercising the functions of judge in 
Israel (1 Sam. vii. 6), probably because that 
day he was chosen by the assembled people to 
fill the office which had been vacant since Eli’s 
death. The placing of themselves under the 
prophet’s regency, as God’s vicegerent, was a 
formal confession of the anarchy, confusion, 
and misery which their lawless conduct had 
produced, and a formal xdacing of themselves 
under the government and xirotection of Him 
who had been the Divine Ruler and Keeper of 
Israel. The ben efits invaluably connected with 
such a jJosition were soon exxierienced as in 
times of old. 

While Samuel and the Israelites wore so 
interestingly engageil, the lords of the Philis- 
tines made war against them. At the people’s 
request, Samuel offered a lamb for a burnt- 
offering, and began to cry for divine protection. 
His x>rayer was lieard. “The Lord thundered 
with a great thunder on that day upon the 
I’hilistines,” and, by his powerful voice, so 
filled them with dismay, that they were easily 
vaiKiuished and put to flight before the men of 
Israel. Samuel remembered to give due praise 
and thanks unto Jehovah, and erected an 
“Ebenezer” to commemorate the signal vic- 
tory they had won by his almighty help. This 
effective triumph entirely prevented any more 
attacks from Philistia during “all the days of 
Samuel.” The fame of the prophet was now 
thoroughly established. In every respect he 
had shown himself worthy of popular con- 
fidence. He was confirmed in the regency, 
and made an annual circuit of the country to 
discharge the more special duties of his ofee. 
His head-quarters were at Ramah, where was 
his own residence, and where, also, he had 
erected an altar to the Lord. Under his reign 
Israel was x^eaceful and prosx^erous. 

Nothing more is heard of Samuel for several 
years. It may safely be concluded, however, 
that during this long x^eriod the prophet-judge 
continued faithful to God, and faithful to the 
nation over which he ruled; and also that 
under an administration of integrity and jus- 
tice Israel dwelt safely, and enjoyed its rich 
reward. 

But a different scene now presents itself. 
In his old age Samuel had devolved the duty 
of judging upon his two sons, Joel and Abiah. 
The young men walked not in their father’s 
footsteps. Fear of God and hatred of cove- 
tousness were no prominent traits in their 
character. “They turned aside after lucre, 
and took bribes, and x^erverted judgment.” 
Such iirocedure could not but be offensive to 
the men of Israel. Their reminiscences of 
Hophni and Phinehas, and the fearful state of 
things which i)revailed under their misrule 
during the dotage of Eli, were too vivid to 
ermit a tame submission to the iniquitous 
oings of the sons of Samuel. Dreadi^ the 
worst of evils for the kingdom, and rusMng, aa 
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the populace are apt to do, to an unhappy 
extreme, the elders of Israel came to Ramah, 
laid their grievances and their fears before the 
a^ed prophet, and begged him to make them a 
king to judge them, like the nations of the 
heathen, as their great remedy for existing 
and impending danger. Samuel perceived the 
evil nature of their proposal, and was dis- 
pleased; but before giving any decision, he 
first sought direction from on higli. Jehovah, 
in his reply, pointed out the true nature of 
their rebellious conduct— for Him had they 
rejected, in accordance with the perverse 
character of the nation ; but, as the best means 
of punishing their wickedness, he bade his 
servant comply with their request, after a 
solemn protest and exhibition of the evils 
which would be entailed. In the face of all 
remonstrance, and with “the manner of the 
kin" that should reign over them” fully set 
forth, the people persisted in their demand ; 
and Samuel, under divine direction, at length 
complied. Saul, the son of Kish, was chosen, 
anointed, and designed to the regal oilice. 
The prophet then invited the tribes to meet 
him at Mizpeh, and after another pointed 
remonstrance proceeded to choose them a king. 
In accordance with previous indications of 
God’s will, the lot fell upon Saul, who was 
brought forth, and hailed as sovereign by the 
acclamations of the people. At Gilgal the 
people were again assembled, and Saul was 
formally installed into the kingdom by “ sacri- 
fices and offerings before the Lord.” “And 
all the men of Israel rejoiced greatly.”^ (See 
Saul.) Samuel took advantage of the circum- 
stances, and called every man of them to wit- 
ness, before the Lord and before his anointed, 
to the integrity and uprightness of all that he 
had done as judge in the midst of them. With 
one voice the people testified to the excellence 
of his government. He then i)roceeded once 
more to call attention to the wickedness they 
had perpetrated in demanding a king, and 
appealed to God to vindicate what he had 
said. Jehovah replied in thunder and in tem- 
pest. All the people tremhlecl, and imiJored 
the prophet’s i)rayers on their behalf, confess- 
ing that to all their other sins they had added 
“this evil.” Samuel exhorted them to hope 
still in God, and continue faithful in his service, 
then should they enjoy his intercession and 
instruction; and, what was far better, then 
should they enjoy the favour and blessing of 
Jehovah. 

For a short space Saul ruled well in Israel ; 
but the crown was too heavy for his giddy 
head, and it soon tottered and fell. Presuming 
to offer sacrifices to the Lord to propitiate his 
favour and invite his assistance in a war with 
the Philistine^ Saul was met with a stem 
rebuke from Samuel, who pointed out his 
sacrilegious conduct, and informed him that 
his kingdom would be eventually wrested from 
him, and given by the Lord to “a man after 
his own heart.” A second time did the reck- 
less king provoke the condemnation of the 
aged prophet. Saul and his people had been 
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commissioned to destroy the men of Amalek 
and all their possessions ; but, chiefly through 
feelings of avarice, they had only partially 
done their duty. An equivocal account by 
Saul of what had been done proved only a vain 
excuse to the seer’s discerning mind. He 
charged the monarch with his sin; reminded 
him of the low estate of his early years, his 
subsequent elevation to royal honours, and the 
consequent ingratitude of his disobedience ; 
and assured him that the Lord had rejected 
him from being king. Samuel parted from 
his sovereign with feelings of pungent grief, 
and retired to Kamah ; and from that hour 
“came no more to see Saul till the day of his 
death.” 

The iiropliet was not permitted to indulge in 
unavailing sorrow. A neighbour of Saul had 
been chosen of Jehovah to wear the forfeited 
crown. Samuel was commissioned to go to 
Bethlehem and anoint one of Jesse’s sons as 
the destined king of Israel. He did so, aiul 
thence returned to Ramah. (See David.) 
The remaining years of his life were spent at 
Naioth, in Ramah — most probably superin- 
tending or conducting the “schools or the 
prophets” which existed there. His inflneneo 
in the state never waned while he lived. God 
spake by him, and all Israel reverenced his 
words. Although formally deprived of his 
regency when Saul became king, “ Samiud 
judged Israel all the days of his life.” At 
length, when “old and full of days,” Samuel 
died ; and all the Israelites, having assembled 
to do him honour and bewail his loss, com- 
mitted his body to the grave “ in his house at 
Ramah.” 

In almost every asi)ect Samuel is a i^erson 
of peculiar interest. The child Samuel is a 
choice pattern of all that is lovely in the 
youthful mind and character. His early de- 
yotenient to Jehovah, his constant ministering 
in the sanctuary, his distinguished and con- 
sistent piety, his amiable disposition, his un- 
ceasing improvement, his high favour in the 
sight of God and man, and his singular pros- 
perity in all his ways, are features well fitted 
to make him a prominent example for children 
of evciy age. The man Samuel realized all 
the hopes which the excellen9es of his youth 
were fitted to excite. Holiness and upright- 
ness pervaded every thought and action. 
Fidelity to Jehovah and zeal for the welfare 
of Israel characterized aU his movements. 
Especially he was a man of prayer, as well 
became one who was a living answer to per- 
severing supplication. As an intercessor he 
had power with God, and prevailed. In Jer. 
XV. 1 and Ps. xeix. 6, he is compared to Moses 
and Aaron. Reference is made to particular 
acts, which indicate a large amount of activity 
and zeal in the service of God (1 Chr. ix. 22 ; 
xxvi. 28; xxix. 29). 

Samuel, books op. The books of Samuel 
contain a brief outline of the life and times of 
Samuel, Saul, and David. Being contem- 
poraries, thoT^h unequal in age, and successors 
m the high office of chief ruler in Israel, their 
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biographies are necessarily much intertwinecL 
The times to which the history relates were in 
the saddest sense seasons of trouble. By the 
imbecility of the later judges, the nation had 
degenerated into a state of lawless confusion. 
Separated, as they were, by the division of 
tribes, into distinct communities, each section 
had assumed a degree of independence alto- 
gether incompatible with national confedera- 
tion and prosperous tranquillity. The annals, 
therefore, which record a transition from this 
state, and the chief persons who took iiart in 
the important changes, necessarily possess a 
large degree of interest. Samuel is first intro- 
duced by the sacred nenman, who fills ux) the 
first seven chai)ters oy a notice of the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of his birth ; a glimiise 
of the low state of religion and morals which 
characterized both rulers, jiriests, and people ; 
an account of Samuel’s call and introduction 
to the jirophetic office ; the calamities which 
befel Israel in a warlike engagement with the 
Bhilistines, when the sons of Eli and much 
people w(Te slain, and the ark of Grod taken 
cajitive; tlie election of Samuel to the office of 
judge ; his success in battle ; his u^jncrlit 
government ; his ])eaceful reign ; and his strict 
attention to religious duty. The sacred 
annalist goes on to tell of the regency of 
Saniuel’s sons ; their misrule ; the disaffection 
and fears of the people ; their resolute demand 
for a king to reign over them ; Samuers fidelity 
to the theocracy, and reluctance to yield to 
the popular clamour ; and the anointing, selec- 
tion, and proclamation of Saul as the first 
monarch in Israel. These things fill up the 
next five chajiters. Saul now occuines the 
foreground f)f the history for a considerable 
Rj^ace. There are briefiy noticed his early 
degeneracy ; the expostulations of the prophet, 
and his announcement that the kingdom wouhl 
be wrested from the son of Kish and given to 
another ; the choice and consecration of David ; 
the melancholy and distress of Saul; his fre- 
quent wars with his neighbours; his enmity 
against David, and frequent attempts to take 
away his life; and the inglorious deatli of 
himself and Jonathan his son in mount Gilhoa, 
where Israel had been vanquished by the 
Philistines. This last event is recorded at the 
end of book first. Much of the preceding 
annals, however, is taken up with the history 
of David, where he plays an extensive, though 
only a secondary part. The inspired narrator 
tells of David’s introduction at court as a skil- 
ful musician, for the purpose of soothing the 
troubled spirit of Saul ; his encounter with 
Goliath; his consequent fame througliout all 
Israel; liis subsequent exploits, his dangers, 
and his escapes while “hunted like a partridge 
on the mountains” by his inveterate royal 
persecutor. 

The historian proceeds in the second book 
to give the details of David’s history. There 
are recorded his gradual progress to the sum- 
mit of power; bis taking of Jerusalem and 
constituting it the capital of the kingdom; 
his bringing up the ark from Gibeah to the 
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metropolis; his resolution and preparation to 
build a temx:)le to Jehovah; his various wars 
and singular successes; and his enlargement 
and settling of all the borders of IsraeL 
David’s respect for the principles of the 
divine government, his attachment to rehmous 
matters, and his eminent piety, are set forth 
with due prominence ; and his faults and 
misfortunes are not overlooked. No attempt 
is made to conceal his distrustfulness in equi- 
vocating to Achish, his wickedness towards 
Uriah and Batlisheba, or his haughtiness in 
numbering the people. The domestic trials of 
the royal jjsalmist arising from polygamy, 
that bane of Oriental households, are noticea 
with sufficient minuteness ; and the multifarious 
evils which accrued to the kingdom and the 
monarch from Absalom’s imnatimal rebellion, 
are preserved in graiihic and striking colours. 
A sxiecimen of the ilivine songs of David, 
corresx>onding almosit entirely with the eigh- 
teenth in the book of P.salms, and the last 
effusion which “tlie svyeet singer” penned, 
are given towards the close; and the history 
terminates abnqitly, after mentioning the 
numbering of the xieoide, the judgment which 
followed, and the becoming penitence of the 
king and his smitten subjects. Throughout, 
the narrative is varied aiifl enlivened by frag- 
ments of Hebrew ])oetry — such as Hannah’s 
song (1 Sam. ii. 1-10), the song of the bow (2 
Sam. i. 10-27), and David’s thanksgiving (2 
Sam. vii. 17)— poetry at once beautiful in 
composition ancl interesting and elevated in 
the sentiments it breathes. 

The autliorshixi of the books of Samuel, and 
the date of their comiiilation, are matters in- 
volved in considerable obscurity. An old 
opinion ascribes the Avork to the i^en of Sam- 
uel ; but it w^as impossible for him to have 
written it in its present form, — otherwise ho 
not only recorded his own death, but very 
much that occurred after that event. The 
notion is founded on the words in 1 Chr. xxix. 
29. But these wor<ls by no means prove 
Samuel to be the author of the books which 
bear his name, tliough they are fitted to sug- 
gest a very probable solution of the difficulty. 
It was customary with tlie prophets to keel) ^ 
register of all the leading events of the times 
in which they lived (I Sam. x. 25), and to such 
records the passage (pioted from Chronicles 
may refer. Samuel, Nathan, and Gad lived 
and occupied prominent stations as propihets 
during the most important periods of the times 
of David. In addition to the changes in the 
government, and the events of Saul’s reign, 
the register of Samuel would naturally contain 
tlie chief points of David’s early history ; the 
narrative of the projihet Gad, who attended 
the son of Jesse in his wanderings (1 Sam. 
xxii. 6), would embrace the leading points in 
this section of his life : and the writings of 
Nathan Avould fill up what was lacking of the 
events of David’s reign, and the occurrences of 
his more advanced years. The works of these 
three seers, therefore, would contain all the 
materials of the books of Samuel. The com- 
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piler had before him also the hook of J asher— a 
collection of national odes, from which the ‘ ‘Song 
of the Bow,’* and, it may be, most of the other 
poetic fragments, were extracted. It is there- 
fore a compilation from records contempor- 
aneous with the events which they narrate, 
and cannot be placed later in composition than 
the reign of Kehoboam. At the same time 
the credibility rests on a most sure word of 
testimony — ^the authority of the New Testa- 
ment. Actsxiii. 22; Heb. I. 5, are respectively 
quoted from 1 Sam. xiii. 14; 2 Sam. vii. 14. 
Several objections have been taken to the 
harmony and consistency of the compilation. 
(See Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, 
where these objections are discussed.) 

The general lessons which these annals seem 
designed and fitted to exhibit for our “instruc- 
tion in righteousness” may be briefly summed 
up in the saying of an apostle, “ Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come.” ridelity to the God of heaven, as the 
king who reigned in Jeshurun, in things civil 
as well as sacred, and a strict and full perform- 
ance of every ordinance of his apx)ointment, 
were invariably followed vdth personal, and 
domestic, and national pros])erity, while the 
opposite conduct was never left unpunished. 
God always dis^daycd himself as the watchful j 
guardian of his sovereign rights, Wliether in 
the venerable Eli or the anointed Saul, ' 
neglect of duty or open imj)iety received its 
“just recompense of reward.” Whether in 
the “child Samuel” or the renowned David, 
every instance of respect for the divine 
authority, and every act of lioly obedience, 
won the approbation, and was followed by the 
blessing of Jehovah. 

SANBALLAT (Neh. ii. 10), the governor 
of the Samaritans, was a native of Horon or 
Horonaim, and is hence called the Iloronite. 
He was very inimical to the .lews, and en- 
deavoured, by every means of force and fraud 
to hinder Nehemiah in the work of rebuilding 
the temple (Neh. vi. 1-9). 

SANCTIFY (Exod. xiii. 2) is to prepare or 
set apart persons or things to a holy use. 
Such a symbolic use of the phrase is very 
common in the Old Testament. The term 
sanctification, when aiJplied to men, denotes 
that effect of God’s Spirit upon the soul, by 
which it is made “ meet for the inheritance of 
the saints in light.” It comprehends all the 
^aces of knowledge, faith, love, repentance, 
humility, &c, , and the exercise of them towards 
God and man (2 Thess. ii. 13 ; 1 Pet. i. 2). It 
is a process by which the soul is cleansed from 
the pollution and delivered from the power of 
sin, and at the same time endued with those 
spiritual graces above named, without which 
there could be no taste or fitness for the joys 
or employments of the heavenly world (Heb. 
xii. 14). Sanctification is the fruit of union to 
Christ by faith; and it is in the knowledge 
and belief of the truth as it is in Jesus that 
the soul becomes the subject of the sanctifying 
influences of the Spirit (J ohn xvii. 17). Irom 
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this inward sanctification proceeds every good 
word and work. It is tnus carefully to be 
distinguished from the act of justification — the 
divine pardon and acceptance of the sinner 
(Titus ii. 11-14). When Christ speaks of sanc- 
tifying himself (John xvii. 19), it is in allusion 
to the vow which required the sacrifice to be 
set apart to a holy use. He separates or 
dedicates himself as a sacrifice to God for them. 

SANCTUARY (Ps. xx. 2)— a holy or sanc- 
tified place. By this name that part of the 
temple of J erusalcm was called which was the 
most secret and most retired, in which was 
the ark of the covenant, and where none but 
the high j^riest miglit enter, and he only once 
a year, on the day of solemn expiation (Lev. 
iv. G). It is also applied to the furniture of 
the holy jdace (Num. x. 21) ; the ai^artment 
where the goldeii candlestick, table of show- 
bread, altar of incense, &c., stood (2 Chr. xxvi. 
18); and to the whole taljernacle or temple 
(.Josh. xxiv. 2G; 2 Chr. xx. 8). It is calledl 
the “sanctuary of strength,” because it was a 
strong place and easily fortified, and it belonged 
to God, the strength of Israel (Dan. xi. 31) ; 
a “worldly sanctuary,” as it was of a carnal 
and earthly or typical nature (Heb. ix. 1). It 
is also aijplied to any place appointed for the 
imblic worship of God (Ps. Ixxiii. 17) ; to 
heaven, where God and his holy angels and 
saints for ever dwell (Ps. cii. 19); and in allu- 
sion to the J ewish sanctuary, whose brazen altar 
protected petty criminals. A place of refuga 
and shelter is called a sanctuary (Isa. viii. 14; 
Ezek. xi. IG). (See Tabernacle, Temple.) 

SANDALS. (See Clothes.) 

xSANHEDRIM. (See Council.) 

SAPHIR — a town of Judah (Mic. i. 11). 
Various identifications have been proposed — 
as one of two or three villages, called es- 
Sawafir, south-east of Ashdod; or Safariyeh, 
near Lyd<la. 

SAPPHTRA. (See Ananias.) 

SAPPHIRE (Exod. xxviii. 18) — a precious 
stone, and surjiassed in beauty, lustre, and 
hardness only by the diamond. Its colour is a 
deep azure, like the sky (whence perhaps the 
allusion, Exod. xxiv. 10 ; Ezek. i. 2G ; x. 1). 
The sapphire was the second stone in the 
high priest’s breastplate. It is probably lapis 
lazuli. 

SARAI — meaning my princess — is first intro- 
duced to us at the time of her marriage with 
Abram, in these significant tenns, — “ But 
Sarai was barren ; and she had no child.” She 
went forth with her husband from Ur of the 
Chaldees, and they dwelt in Haran. Because 
of the famine which was sore in the land of 
Canaan, Abram went to sojourn in Egypt, 
Knowing that his wife was very “ fair to look 
upon,” he trembled for her safety and his own, 
if it were known in Egypt that she was his 
spouse ; therefore he persuaded Sarai to say 
unto the Egyptians that she was his sister. 
Abram’s suspicions were not unfounded. 
When the princes of Egypt beheld the beauti- 
ful Hebrew, they commended her before 
Pharaoh, and he commanded that she should 
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be brought into his harem. Had not God 
interposed in a miraculous manner for her 
deliverance, it is to be feared no effort of 
Abram’s could have saved her ; for a woman 
once introduced into the harem of an Eastern 
king remains there for life, or at all events 
during the life of the king. The Lord plagued 
Pharaoh because of Sarai, Abram’s wife, and 
Pharaoh returned her to her husband, reprov- 
ing him for his treachery, and sent him away 
out of J^]gypt. Sarai longed for the fulfilment 
of the i)roinise, imagined that she could 
further it, and therefore persuaded Abram to 
take Hagar her maid to be his secondary wife, 
saying, “ It may be I may obtain chiklren by 
her.” Hagar’s pregnancy filled her with pride 
over Sarai. Sarai, excited with passion, un- 
justly rej)roached Abram, as if he had been 
the cause of Hagar’s insolence. Hagar fled 
from the patriarch’s household; but, warned 
by a vision, returned. God ajjpeared again 
unto Abram, and promised him a son of Sarai 
his wife, and that from henceforth he should 
call her Sarah, the princess. Again the Lord 
apxieared unto Abraham in the plains of 
Mamre, and renewed the promise which he 
had already made, of Sarah’s having a son. 
On this occasion Sarah overheard the conver- 
sation which passed between the Lord and 
Abraham, and her heart was filled with un- 
belief. She laughed in derision at what she 
thought the impossibility of the i)romise being 
fulfilled, forgetful that with God nothing is too 
hard. After this Abraham and Sarah so- 
journed in Gerar, and again practised the 
dissimulation with Abimelcch which they had 
already done with Pharaoh, calling each other 
brother and sister. It is a singular fact that 
Sarah seems to have retained her extraordinary 
beauty, although of such an advanced age. 
Again the Lord interfered in a remarkable 
manner for Sarah’s restoration to her husband; 
'and Abimelech rei)roved them by his extra- 
ordinary kindness and generosity. According 
to the promise of the Lord, at the time ap- 
pointed Sarah bore Abraham a son in his old 
age ; and she rejoiced over the birth of Isaac 
with great joy. She was also to be the mother 
of many nations; her seed was to be as “the 
sand of the sea-shore for midtitude.” It might 
have been supposed that, amid the joy of her 
heart, there could be no room for bitterness; 
but when she saw the son of the bond-woman 
mocking, her indignant spirit could not brook 
the insult, and she commanded Abraham to 
cast out the bond -woman and her child. 
Ishmael and his mother obtained their freedom 
by a summary dismissal. It is worthy of re- 
mark that, hard as Sarah’s disposition on some 
points seems to have been, she was yet in sub- 
jection to her husband, — she herself dared not 
to send Hagar and her son away. (See Hagar. ) 
Scripture says of her, that she “ obeyed 
Abraham, calling him lord ; ” her faith is also 
commended in the eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Nothing more is 
related of Sarah but her age and death. She 
died in Earjath-arbaj in the land of Canaan, 
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when she was an hundred and seven-and- 
twenty years old. Abraham mourned for her ; 
and she was buried in the cave of Machpelah. 

SARDINE. (See Sardius). 

SARDIS (Rev. i. 11) — a city of ancient 
Lydia, and the site of one of the seven 
churches of Asia. Its modern name is Sert 
Kalessi, and it lies about 30 miles south- 
east of Thyatira, and 2 miles south of the 
river Hermus. It is, however, but a miserable 
village, inhabited chiefly by shei)herds, though 
it is one of the stopping-places of tlie Persian 
caravans. The original city was plundered by 
Cyrus, and afterwards desolated by an earth- 
quake, the ruins of it being still visible a little 



distance to the south of the ]>rcsent town. 
Nothing is now to be seen but a few mud huts, 
inhabited by ignorant, stupid, filthy Turks; 
and the only men who bear the Christian name 
are at work all day in their miU. Everything 
seems as if God had cursed the place, and left 
it to the dominion of Satan. A modern tra- 
veller says, — “ I sat beneath tlic sky of Asia, to 
gaze upon the ruins of Sardis from the banks 
of the golden-sanded Pactolus. Beside me 
were the cliffs of that Acropolis which, cen- 
turies before, the hardy Median scaled while 
leading on the conquering Persians, whose 
tents had covered the very spot on which I was 
reclining. Before me were the vestiges of what 
had been the palace of the gorgeous Crcesus ; 
within its walls were once congregated the 
wisest of mankind, Thales, Cleobulus, and 
Solon. Ear in the distance were the gigantic 
tumuli of the Lydian monarchs; and around 
them spread those very plains once trodden by 
the countless hosts of Xerxes, when hurrying 
on to find a sepulchre at Marathon. But all, 
all had passed away ! There were before me 
the fanes of a dead religion, the tombs of 
forgotten monarchs, and the palm-tree that 
waved in the banquet-hall of kings.” 

SARDIUS (Exod. xxviii. 17), or SARDINE 
(Rev. iv. 3), commonly called agate, is a 
recious stone susceptible of a beautiful polish, 
ighly valued for seals and ornaments. The 
finest specimens are from Judea and from 
Sardis, whence the name. (See SARDomrx.) 

SARDONYX (Rev. xxi. 20)— a precious 
stone combining the appearances of the 
sardius and onyx, whence its name; or it 
may resemble the former in colour and the 
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latter in species. Both the above are species 
of agate, and are found in great perfection in 
Judea. The colours are circular streaks of 
black and red. 

SARBPTA (Lukeiv. 26), or ZAREPHATH 
(2 Ki. xvii. 9)— a Gentile town lying on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, between Tyre and 
Sidon, and belonging to the latter. Its modern 
name is Sura-fend. Though there were many 
%vidows in Israel distressed with the xirevailing 
famine, Elijah was not sent to them, but to a 
Sidonian widow in Sarepta. 

S ARGON (Isa. xx. 1)— a king of Nineveh and 
founder of the last dynasty. His name, Sar- 
gona, on the monuments, means king de facto, 
implying that he was a usurper, (tsee Nl^ E- 
VEii.) Sargon was, before the recent dis- 
coveries, sometimes identified with Esarhaddon, 
his grandson. 

SARON. (See SirARON.) 

SARSECHIM (Jer. xxxix. .Il-perhaps 
the same with Nobushasban (which see). 

SA'IAN (1 Chr. xxi. 1)— a Hebrew word 
signifying an enemy ; and in Scripture it is 
commonly applied to the devil, who is tin* 
enemy of God and the great tempter and 
destroyer of the souls of men. Its use in 
Matt. xvi. 23 de'notes the influence under 
which Peter acted. (Sec Devil, Possessed.) 

SATYR (Isa. xiii. 21; xxxiv. ll). The 
Hebrew term here rendered satyr is translated 
devils (Lev. xvii. 7), and yoat (Lev. iv, 24). 
It is a fabled creature of Greek mythology, 
compounded of a man and a goat, and supposed 
to be the deity of forests and rural jdaces. 
Luther renders the term Ecldgeister, feld 
spirits; Michaelis uses Waldteufel, wood-devil ; 
otliers give the rendering wihl goat. It 
means, literally, hairy shaggy monsters ; and 
the expression, “satyrs shall dance there,” 
&;c., denotes that the place shall become as a 
rude, wild, uncultivated waste. 

SAUL — asked (1 Sam. ix. 2) — the first king 
i>f Israel, was the son of Kish, of the tribe of 
Benjamin. His xjersonal appearance was so 
remarkably fine and noble as to be parti- 
cidarly mentioned by the sacred historian. 
It happened that some asses of his father’s had 
strayed away, and he took one of the servants 
and went in search of tliem. In the course of 
their wanderings they came on the third day 
to a place where Samuel the seer (or proi)het) 
resided; and the servant proposed that they 
should apply to him for information. This 
they did. Samuel, having been divinely ad- 
monished of the approach of Saul, and instructed 
what to do, invited him to his house, and 
treated him with marked distinction. The 
next day Samuel made known to him privately 
that he was to have the rule over Israel ; and 
while they were in the way, he took a vial of oil, 
and, pouring it on his head, anointed him for 
the regal office. To convince Saul that this 
thing was of the Lord, Samuel told him par- 
ticularly what should befall him on his way 
home j and they were such events as Samuel 
could not have known but by revelation from 
God (1 Sam, x. 2-6), In a few days after this, 
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Samuel went to Mizpeh, and summoned the 
people of Israel to meet him there. When 
they were assembled, he announced to them 
the appointment of Saul to be their king. 

Very early in his reign .Saul acquired con- 
siderable poj^ularity by a splen^lid victory over 
Nahash and the Ammonites’ army at the 
siege of Jabesh-gilead ; and immediately after- 
wards the peoxde met at Gilgal and celebrated 
his accession to the throne with sacrifieps and 
festivities. After a series of military successes, 
Saul was commissioned by divine authority to 
execute the vengeance long before denounced 
uxion the Amalekites for their conduct towards 
the children of Israel ; but he disobeyed the ex- 
idicit directions he had received, and for this 
sin was ultimately deprived of his crown. 
From this period onward he is exhibited as tho 
slave of jealousy, duplicity, and malice. An 
evil spirit seized him ; his elevation had not 
been sanctified, and he became the victim of a 
dark hypochondria — a sullen misanthropy. 
His conduct towards David was detestable in 
tho extreme, and shows him to have lost every 
manly and generous feeling. A little before 
bis death, the Philistines mustered an army so 
formidable as to intimidate the king of Israel ; 
and in tho midst of his perplexity he found 
himself abandoned of (Jod, whose direction he 
sought in vain. In this emergency he took 
two of his servants and went by night to 
Endor, a distance of about 10 miles from his 
camp, to consult a sorceress, desiring her to 
cause the spirit of Samuel to ap])ear, that he 
might ask of him the counsel which he so 
much needed, flliough the sorceress had no 
power over spirits, God was pleased to make 
use of the opportunity thus alfoi’ded to rebuke 
the wicked king, and to make known to him 
the fearful retribution that was at hand. 
Samuel was apparently permitted to return to 
the earth, ami to hold conversation with Saul. 
After hearing his complaint against God, 
Samuel charged him with his disobedience to 
the divine command in the matter of Amalek ; 
assured him that all his efforts to obtain aid 
elsewhere were vain, if God had become hia 
enemy ; and admonished him that defeat and 
ruin were at hand, and that he and his sons 
should be the next day inhabitants of the 
world of spirits. This intelligence, thus super- 
naturally communicated, overwhelmed the 
wicked king; and the very next day tho 
Israelites were routed with dreadful slaughter. 
Among tho killed were Saul’s three sons. 
Said, finding himself wounded and likely to 
fall into the hands of the enemy, threw himself 
upon the point of his own sword. When the 
Philistines found the body of Saul, they 
severed the head from it, and fastened the 
body on the city wall ; from which it was 
afterwards taken, in the night, by some of his 
friends from a distance, ana carried to J abesh- 
gilead and buried, (1 Sam. xxviii.-xxx,) (See 
David, Philistines.) 

Saul op Taksus. (See Paul.) 

SAVIOUR. (See Christ.) 

SCAPE-GOAT (Lev. xvL 8-10). On the 
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great day of annual atonement the following | 
peculiar ceremony was performed Two goats i 
were brought and presented before the Lord ; 
lots were cast for the goats, as to which of them 
should be sacrificed, and which should be the 
scape-goat. The one doomed to be a sin offer- 
ing was slain ; and after the high priest came 
oi^ of the holy of holies, he laid his hands on ' 
the head of the live goat, and confessed over it 
the sins of the people. The sin-laden animal 
was then sent by the hand of a fit man into 
the wilderness, — “And the goat shall bear 
upon him all their iniquities unto a land not 
inhabited” (Lev, xvi. 22). The meaning of 
this impressive and picturesque ceremonial has 
been disputed; but its general truth is very 
apparent. It pictured in vivid emblem the 
pardon and final out-blotting of sin. But how 
did the ceremonial represent this? A common 
opinion is, that the one goat which was slain 
represented Christ dying and dead for sin of 
man, and that the other goat, which lived and 
was dismissed, symbolized Christ risen and 
pleading our cause. But it might be objected 
to such a view, that the sins of the Hebrew 
nation were laid on the live goat after its 
fellow had been sacrificed— an arrangement 
which does not harmonize with the actual 
atonement of the Son of God ; for our sins were 
laid, not upon the risen Saviour, but upon Him 
before he died, and in his death. We incline 
to the oldest view of this subject— a view com- 
mon in the Church till the period of J ulian the 
apostate, by whom it was abused and carica- 
tured. 

The lan^age in the original is precise and 
peculiar. It reads, “And Aaron shall cast lots 
on the two goats— one for Jehovah, one 
FOeAzazel.” What we are to understand by 
Azazel has been much disputed. The language 
appears to us to imply the personality of 
Azazel— “one for Jehovah, one for Azazel.” 
By Azazel we are inclined to understand Satan, 
as do almost all the ancient versions, which leave ! 
tile word, as they do the names of other per- j 
sons, untranslated. Satan is not here, as some 
allege against this opinion, put on an equality 
with God ; for the two goats were both brought 
“to Jehovah,” and were his; while the very 
casting of lots, which was in itself a solemn 
appeal to God, shows that Jehovah claimed 
tne power of disposal. Neither can it be 
objected that this was in any sense a sacrifice 
to Satan, for the animal was not slain to him ; 
it was only sent to him in disgrace. Bearing 
upon it sins which God had already forgiven, 
it was sent to Azazel in the wilderness. 

The phrase “scape-goat,” by which the 
strange term Azazel is rendered in our version, 
came from the '^hircus emissarius^* of the 
Vulgate. The term Azazel m^ mean the 
“apostate one” — a name which Satan merits, 
and which he seems to have borne among the 
Jews. It was Satan that brought sin into the 
world ; and this seduction of man adds to his 
guilt, and consequently to his punishment. 
Sin is now pardoned in God’s mercy. The one 
goat was sacrificed as a sin offering; its blood 
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was carried into the holy place, and the mercy* 
seat was sprinkled with it. Guilt was there- 
fore cancelled ; by this shedding of blood there 
was remission. But sin, though pardoned, is 
yet hateful to God, and it cannot dwell in nis 
sight : it is removed avv^ to a “land not in- 
habited” — severed from God’s people, and sent 
away to man’s first seducer. The sins of a 
believing world are taken off them, and rolled 
back on Satan, their prime author and insti- 
gator. Though the penalty is remitted to be- 
lievers, it is not remitted to him who brought 
them into apostasy and ruin. The tempted 
are restored, but the whole punishment is seen 
to fall on the arch-tempter. Hell is “prepared 
for the devil and his angels.” 

SCARLET (2 Sam. i. 24)-a brilHant dye, 
valued, like the purple and crimson, for nch 
apparel (Exod. xxviii. 15) and tapestry (Exod, 
XXV. 4). Hence it was an emblem of luxury 
and licentiousness (Rev. xvii. 3, 4). It was 
also an emblem of honour and prosperity (Prov. 
xxxi. 21). Sometimes the scarlet and purple are 
confounded (Dan. v. 7, 29 : comp. Matt, xxvii. 
28; Mark xv. 17; John xix. 2). The depth and 
strength of this colour give force to the figure, 
Isa. i. 18. (See Purple.) 

SCEPTRE (Esth. viii. 4)— a wooden staff 
or wand, 5 or 6 feet long, usually overlaid 
with gold, or ornamented with golden rings, 
with an ornamented point. It was borne in 
the hands of kings and others in authority, 
as a token of power (Gen. xlix. 10; Num. 
xxiv. 17). It probably had its origin in the 
shepherd’s staff, as the patriarchal chiefs were 
shepherds as well as princes. Homer thus 
describes the scei^tre of Achilles, — 

“ I shall swear a solemn oath. 

By this sceptre, which shall never hud. 

Nor boughs bring forth, as once; which, having leffc 
Its stock on the high mountains, at what time 
The woodman’s axe lopt off its foliage green. 

And strmt its bark, shall never grow again:— 

By this I swear,” &c.— C owpkr’s veksion. 

On the other hand, the spear of Saul appears 
to have served him in lieu of a sceptre. The 
maces borne before officers of law and of muni- 
cipal corporations are a species of sceptre. 
The royal sceptre is now a mere truncheon. 
When the sceptre was held out to be touched 
by an individual approaching the throne, it 
was a sign of the royal acceptance and favour. 
Homer’s heroes employed their sceptre in the 
infliction of punishment. A “ right sceptre,” 
in Ps. xlv. 6, is the symbol of a just govern- 
ment. 

SCEVA (Acts xix. 14) — a Jew residing at 
Ephesus. He is called “ chief of the priests,” 
which probably means that he was of the 
sacerdotal order, holding an office of distinc- 
tion perhaps in the national council. He 
had seven sons, who, with other Jewish vaga- 
bonds, practised exorcism; and it was their 
custom, after they had seen the miracles 
wrought by Paul, to adjure the evil spirits by 
Jesus whom Paul preached. Sceva’s sons 
attempted to do so ; and the possessed man fell 
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upon them with prodigious power, stripped 
and wounded them, and obliged them in that 
state to flee from the house. The failure of 
the imposture was overruled to the further- 
ance of the truth, for many conversions took 
place ; and those who had practised the foolish 
arts of magic and sorcery brought together 
their books on those subjects, and burned 
them — thus showing their detestation of such 
practices, and their determination to renounce 
them. (See Ephesus.) 

SCHISM (1 Cor. xii. 25) means a rupture or 
separation ; but it is supposed to denote in this 
passage any such alienation of feeling among 
Christians as violates the spiritual union which 
ought to exist among them, though there be 
no doctrinal error or separate communions. 
The sin of schism lies often, not on those who 
separate, but on those who cause the separa- 
tion. It is a sin against Christian love and 
the spirit and letter of our Lord’s valedictory 
prayer. 

SCHOOL (Acts xix. 9), SCHOLAR (1 Chr. 
XXV. 8), SCHOOLMASTER (Gal. iii. 24). 
Schools existed among the J ews from a very 
early period. They were established under 
the supervision of the prophets, to train young 
men to become expounders of the law, and so 
fit them for the priestly and prophetical offices 
(1 Sam. xix. 18-24; 2 Ki. ii. 3, 6, 7, 12, 15). 
The children were taught to read in common 
schools, and in higher seminaries were in- 
structed by doctors in the law and traditions. 
It is supposed that Gamaliel was at the head 
of such an institution, and much distinguished 
(Acts xxii. 3) ; and it is said that the tutor’s 
chair was raised so much above the floor on 
which the pupils sat, that his feet were even 
with their heads. It is much more probable, 
however, that the phrase in the passage quoted 
is a figurative expression, denoting his ((xama- 
liel’s) eminent qualifications as a teacher. In 
these institutions public discussions were 
often held (Luke ii. 4G ; Acts xix. 8-10. (See 
Child.) 

The word rendered “schoolmaster” in GaL 
iii. 24, 25 was the pedagogue ; and among the 
ancients was a person to whom they committed 
the care of their children, to lead them, to 
observe them, and to guard them against 
physical and moral danger. Thus the office 
nearly answered to that of a tutor (Gal. iv. 

. 2, 3), who constantly attends his pupil, teaches 
him, and forms his manners. He was often a 
freed slave. He was not a schoolmaster in our 
sense of the term, but rather a superintendent 
of the nursery ; took the children to the semin- 
ary; and had the charge of them till they 
p^sed over, as they ctcw up, to the tutorage of 
a more dignified and accomplished instructor. 
Austerity was associated with the office. The 
Church was under this stem pedagogy of law 
till Christ came. 

SCORNER (Prov. xiii. 1)— one who is dis- 
posed to laugh at persons and things of impor- 
tance — ^who mocks at sin, and the judgments 
of Gk>d on account of it: and scoffs at religion, 
profes^ps ^4 of it; and 


derides and hates wholesome reproof and 
advice (Ps. i. 1; Prov. ix. 8). 

SCORPION (Luke xi. 12) — a venomous 
creature, resembling the lobster so much that 
the latter is called the sea-scorpion by the 
ikrabs. Its shape and general appearance are 
seen in the cut. Its usual length is 1 or 2 
inches ; but in tropical climates it is sometimes 
found 6 or 8 inches— and some say even a foot 
— in length; and its sting is attended with 
excruciating pain (Rev. ix. 3-6), terminating 
often in violent convulsions and death. The 
malignity of its venom is according to the size 
and complexion of the different species. The 
insect conceals itself in crevices and under 
stones, and when coiled up (especially the 
white or yellow species) resembles an egg; 
hence the allusion, Luke xi. 12. 



An instrument resembling a whip, but so 
formed with knots or small stones as that each 
blow shouhi inflict a sharp stinging pain, is 
probably alluded to in 1 Ki. xii. 11. (See 
SCOUEGE.) 

“Mount Akrabbim” (Josh. xv. 3; Judg. 
i. 36) is, literally; “the mount of scorpions,’* 
and derives its name from the multitude of 
scorpions which infest it. 

SCOURGE (John ii. 15). The scourge was 
usually formed of three lashes or thongs made 
of leather or small cords, thirteen strokes of 
which were equal to thirty-nine lashes, and 
not more than forty could be given by law 
(Deut. XXV. 1-3; 2 Cor. xi. 24). The sufferer 
was tied by his arms to a low pillar, his back 
laid bare, and his body bent forward. The 
blows were applied so severely that life was 
often terminated. Sometimes sharp iron 
points or sharp-cornered pieces of metal were 
fastened to the end of the thongs, to render 
the suffering still more extreme. Among the 
Romans the number of blows was unlimited ; 
hence our blessed Redeemer suffered in this 
form all that his murderers thought he could 
bear. So degrading was this punishment in 
its nature and effects that no citizen of the 
Roman empire could be subjected to it (Acts 
xxii. 25, 26). Many were known to die tmder 
the cruel infliction. Sometimes it took place 
on the way to execution, and sometimes it was 
itself the only punishment. The holy body of 
the innocent Redeemer was tom and lacerated 
by this cruel and shameful outrage; but 
‘^with those stripes we are healed” (Isa. liiL 
5). The punishment with rods or twigs seems 
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to have been a separate infliction (2 Cor. 
xi. 25). 

SCRIBE — writer (2 Sam. viii. 17). This 
name was first given to the king’s secretary or 
messenger (2 Sam. xx. 25), and to such as 
excelled in the use of the ]Den (Judg. v. 14; 
Jer. lii. 25); but in time it came to mean 
flimoly a learned man (1 Cor. i. 20). The word 
renaered officers (Exod. v. G) denotes writers — 
persons qualified to keep rolls and public 
accounts. The use of the term in this place 
implies the early existence of the art. 

It was the peculiar office of the ijriests and 
Lovites not onlv to study the book of the law 
with diligence (Ezra vii. G-10 ; Matt. ii. 4 ; xii. 
35; XV. 1, 2; xvii. 10; xxiii. 2), and to read 
and explain it to the congregation, but to 
transcribe it, and multiply copies of it among 
the nation at large. The scri]:)es by profession 
were usually priests or Levites, and carried 
with them, as Oriental scribes do at this day, 
the implements of their art — an ink-hom thrust 
into the girdle; attached to this a knife to 
sharpen the reed or i)en, a pumice-stone to 
cmooth the paper or skin, and a sponge to 
correct mistakes (Ezek. ix. 2). The scribes 
and doctors of the law are terms often applied 
to the same class of people (comp. Matt. xxii. 
35 ; Mark xii. 28 ; Luke v. 17, 21). 

The scribes were leagued with the priests 
and counsellors against Jesus. They knew 
little of the spirit of that law wdiich they 
studied, transcribed, and taught. They scru- 
tinized his conduct in an unworthy spirit, 
endeavoured to entangle him by captious 
questions, laboured with no little subtilty to 
ruin his reputation or bring him within the 
fangs of the law, and at last, enraged and dis- 
appointed, cordially united with the Sanhedrim 
in effecting his death. Their knowledge of 
Scripture did not sanctify tl>em : it only puffed 
them up. In them was verified the declara- 
tion, “ The letter killeth.” 

SCRIP (1 Sam. xvii. 40)— a sort of knapsack 
of various sizes, made of skin or coarse cloth, 
hung round the neck, and used to caiTy pro- 
visions for a journey (Matt. x. 10). 

SCRIPTURE, SCRIPTURES (2 Tim. iii. 
15, 16). These terms arc applied to the inspired 
writings contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. They are also called The Bible, or 
The Book, in distinction from all other books, 
from the Creek word hiblos, si^ifying hook. 
The word scripture is also applied to a single 
passage (Mark xv. 28), and sometimes figura- 
tively to the Holy Ghost (Gal. iii. 8). (See 
Book.) 

Revelation was necessary to a fallen world, 
for man could not think out for himself correct 
views of God, salvation, and eternity. A long 
and melancholy experiment has^ been made 
upon humanity; and the result is, that man 
of himself cannot rise to a true idea of his 
Creator and Benefactor, but sinks into error, 
idolatry, and polytheism. There needs also a 
wntten revelation. God’s oracles must be 
given to man as Scripture. In early times, 
^d prior to the compppi^on pi the Pentateuch, 
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while oracular fragments might be preserved 
in writing, tradition seems to have been the 
general mode in which divine revelation was 
retained and transmitted. The process was 
not difficult nor uncommon. Enoch and Noah 
held intercourse. Abraham and Shem, his 
tenth ancestor, were contemporaries for more 
than a century. Indeed, during the period of 
the patriarchal dispensation an authorized 
collection of inspired oracles was not required. 
Immediate communications were made from 
heaven as occasion needed, and a traditionary 
acquaintance with such revelations formed the 
basis of religious science among the people. 
But when the uncertainty attending this mode 
of instruction is considered — how the knowledge 
of each generation must have taken its peculiar 
tincture from the preceding age, and how 
memory might lose, and fancy alter, embellish, 
or create— it is not matter of surprise that 
various notions sprung up foreign to the 
primitive records of the faith, and that forms 
of .worship were established at variance with 
the unity and spirituality of Jehovah. It is 
true tliat many ancient nations preserved with 
great fidelity those rhajisodies in which their 
early legends were embi^ied ; that these were 
reijeated from sire to son during many genera- 
tions, till at length they were inscribed on the 
marble pillar or brazen tablet. But men liked 
not to retain God in their knowledge. Not to 
mention the bloody races of Canaan, impure 
and debased beyond recovery, the sons of 
Jaiihet passed over to the Grecian isles, and 
thence to the European continent, and formed 
for themselves a gross and grovelling myth- 
ology; while the children of Shem, living near 
the seat of the primeval paradise, sadly apos- 
tatized, began to look upon the heavenly 
luminaries, in their various motions and phases, 
as emblems of deity, then to regard them as 
actual gods, and yield them a portion of that 
veneration which was due to J eno vah. During 
the eiglith or ninth generation after the flood, 
patriarchism gradually died out, and was 
buried anmng the fooleries of Oriental super- 
stition. Wrought into an endless number of 
forms and fancies, through the refinement of 
philosophy, the coinage of poetry, the craft of 
a selfish priesthood, and the necessities of civil 
policj’, its disguised tenets have spread themN 
selves with “the world’s grey fathers” over 
the globe. 

The Mosaic economy, originating in the call 
of Abraham, was founded in necessity, and 
an authenticated revelation for popular use 
became indispensable. Traditionary informa- 
tion was evidently insufficient for the main- 
tenance of the true religion. The world had 
sunk into polytheism. Not only the host of 
heaven, but the elements of nature, the heroes 
and benefactors of former ages, and the lusts 
and stirrings of the human heart, were deified. 
The passion for a multiplication of deities 
could not be repressed. Therefore the estab- 
lishment of the theocracy needed the publication 
of a new code o^ laws, as well as an authentic 
narratiop of its rise and progress. The historio 
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evidence of its introduction was composed by 
Moses prior to the giving of the law ; for, on 
the defeat of the Amalekites, the command 
was, “ Write these things in a book “ the 
book ** or public journal out of which Exodus 
is composed.^ The Pentateuch was the author- 
ized foundation of religious worship and civil 
polity. The entire nation were trained to 
regard it with reverence, and it had defended 
its authority by sudden and extraordinary 
judgments. Palestine was a land of milk ana 
honey, that its people might be a nation of 
priests, and not of warriors or traders — that 
the teniple, and not the exchange or the camp, 
should be the ^eat place of public resort and 
assemblage. Books of annals were added to 
the law. Prophets were inspired on peculiar 
occasions and at various intervals ; and so, by 
many authors, the canon of the Old Testament 
was at length completed. But the whole dis- 
pensation was typical and preparatory, neither 
could it of itself complete the purposes of deity 
nor satisfy the wants of mankind. Another 
economy was therefore founded in the fulness 
of the times, armed with provision to instruct 
all nations, not in the meaning of symbols, but 
in the knowledge and faith of living realities. 
Tlie morning star designed to assure the world 
of the certainty, as well as instruct it in the 
nature and design of the advent of the Sun of 
Righteousness, waned and faded till it was 
dissolved in that superior lustre which it was 
the meaiw of introducing, and by which it has 
been superseded and eclipsed. Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith, did not write 
any books; the only instance of his writing 
happened during the trial of the woman caught 
in adultery, when he stooped down and traced 
mystic characters with his finger on the 
CTOund. No sooner had he ascended than he 
bequeathed his Holy Spirit, by whom his 
apostles were enabled to publish biographies 
of their Master, and compose epistolary dis- 
sertations, in which the evidences, and doc- 
and ethics of the new religion are un- 
folded and maintained. The canon of the 
New Covenant was speedily closed, and now 
the written books of the Old and N^ew Testa- 
ment are the only inspired standard of faith 
and manners. To know the will of God, 
neither the oracle of the prophet nor the 
TJrim and Thummim of priest are needed- 
voices, visions, dreams, and symbols are not 
retired. 

These books are thus naturally divided into 
the Old and New Testaments (2 Cor. iii. 14), 
because they contain the history of God’s 
revelations to mankind and his dealings with 
them under two dispensations. Hence they 
are sometimes called the old and new cove- 
nants. (See Testament.) The former, or 
Old Testament, was written mostly in Hebrew, 
and was the Bible of the ancient Jewish 
Church. A few sections of it are in Chaldee. 
The books which have in them portions of 
Chaldee have reference to Babylon, where the 
language was spoken, and where the Hebrews 
were sevent^^ears in captivity; and ^he 


Hebrew of the Old Testament written about 
the time of the captivity is tinged with Chal- 
dee idioms and phrases. The Old Testament 
was divided into three parts— the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms (Luke xxiv. 44). 
The latter, or New Testament, was written in 
Greek, ana its style is a powerful eridence of 
its genuineness. It is the precise species of 
composition which would be used by persons 
in the condition in which the apostles are 
known to have been placed. An acute forger 
may imitate many features of the language of 
past periods or other lands, yet there are not 
a few peculiarities which are beyond his power. 
A genuine book bears upon it the ^‘form 
and pressure” of the times — something so in- 
definable and yet so marked, so impalpable 
and yet so characteristic, that the impostor 
exposes himself to suspicion by the absence of 
such criteria, or by an extravagant accumula- 
tion of them. The marks of genuineness to 
which we refer are by no means mysterious or 
difiicult to be apprehended. They resemble 
those modes of recognition which we apply 
instinctively and universally to the portrait of 
a friend, when we pronounce upon its correct- 
ness, not from the features of the countenance 
singly, but from the expression ; not from the 
stature, but rather from the attitude; not 
from the colour or form of the dress in them- 
selves, but from the general effect of their 
arrangement — all these forming a, tout ensemble 
which at once strikes and fascinates the eye of 
the beholder. So the style of the sacred 
writers is Greek, but not classic Greek ; Greek 
of the later era, but not quite that of the 
writers of the Macedonian period ; Greek 
written by Jews, yet not exactly that of the 
Alexandrian colonists. It is Greek acquired 
through conversation, and such Greek modified 
by being made the vehicle of thoughts which 
that language had never before conveyed. 
True, indeed, the Hebrew oracles had been 
translated into it ; yet many ideas, ori^nal and 
peculiar, were revealed to evangelists and 
apostles. They were commissioned to pro- 
claim a dispensation in which the love of God 
to the worid, Christ’s atonement for human 
guilt, faith as the means of pardon, purity, 
and peace, holiness as the result of spiritual 
influence, life and immortality as brought to 
light, are frequent and familiar topics of illus- 
tration and enforcement. What other species 
of idiom than that to which we have reierred 
could be employed? Such, and no other, 
might we expect in the New Testament, 
written in the age in which it professes to 
have been composed, Greek either more grace- 
ful or more awkward, more classic or more 
Hebraized, would justly be suspected. Greek 
more rhythmical and rounded, less abrupt and 
parallelized, would have indicated an affecta- 
tion of fine writing quite unworthy of that 
earnestness and dignity which we instinctively 
ascribe to men of God, recipients of inspiring 
impulse. 

The New Testament fully unfolds the his- 
tory and doctrines of our divine Redeemer, 
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ahd of the way of salvation through him. 
Both Testaments are united in one book, and 
called The Scriptures, because they form a con- 
ne^ed written revelation, and are necessary 
to illustrate, explain, and confirm each other. 

Old Versions of the Bible .— Old Testa- 
ment was translated from Hebrew into Greek 
nearly 300 years before Christ. This transla- 
tion 18 ^ called the Septmginty from a Latin 
word siraifying seventy, either because a com- 
pany of seventy or seventy-two elders were 
employed in the work, or because it was 
approved by the Jewish council or sanhedrim, 
which consisted of seventy or seventy-two 
persons. The latter is the more probable 
reason. The history of the origin of this ver- 
sion found in Justin Martyr and others must 
be to a great extent fabulous. The Septuagint 
was translated at various times and by different 
sets of persons, whose qualifications for their 
task varied very much indeed. Some of the 
books are well and others are wretchedly 
translated. There were executed about that 
period also, and afterwards, Chaldee transla- 
tions of the Old Testament, commonly called 
the Targums. A Syriac translation of the 
New Testament was also made about the close 
of the first century. 

Soon after the apostolic writings were pub- 
lished, the Bible was translated into Latin, for 
the use of Christians using that language. 
This is called the Vulgate, because the Latin 
language was the vulgar or common tongue of 
the Romans. 

Canon of Scripture. — The Scriptures, or 
‘sacred writings, were published in separate 
books, and at different periods, through a 
space of 1,500 years. They were collected in 
a volume for convenience. In determining 
their genuineness, each part or book must be 
examined by itself. What writings, then, 
properly constitute the sacred Scriptures? 
The word canon literally signifies a rule, and 
was early used by the Christian fathers to 
denote the Scriptures, because they form a 
perfect rule or standard of faith and duty, 
which Christians regard as authoritative; or 
perhaps because they were registered in the 
ecclesiastical canons as genuine. It is gener- 
ally admitted that the canon of the Old 
Testament was settled soon after the return of 
the Jews from Babylon, or about 500 years 
before Christ. 

Divisions of the Bible , — The dividing of the 
Old Testament into chaxiters, as they still 
stand in our translation, is attributed to Car- 
dinal Hugo, who lived about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and who did it for 
convenience of reference in a Latin con- 
cordance he was preparing. To refer more 
easily to a jiarticular sentence, he placed the 
first seven letters of the alphabet along the 
margin of each page.^ Rabbi Nathan, a Jew, 
for the same convenience of reference to his 
Hebrew concordance, adopted, in 1438, Hugo’s 
chapters, and marked every filth verse with a 
figure. In 16G1, Athias, a Jew of Amsterdam, 
in his edition of the Hebrew Old Testament, 


divided the sections of Hugo into verses, as we 
now have them. Robert Stephens, a French 

P rinter, had previously (15511 divided the New 
’estament into verses, as they now stand in 
the various versions. 

This division into verses, though very con- 
venient, is not to govern the sense : and there 
are several instances in which the sense is 
injured, if not destroyed, by an improper 
division. Very often the chapter bre^os off 
in the midst of a narrative ; and if the reader 
stops because the chapter ends, he loses the 
connection (Matt. x. 42 ; xii. 1. ; Luke xix. 41- 
48; XX. 1-8; Acts xxi., xxii., xxiii. ; Gal. i. 23; 
ii. 1), Sometimes the break is altogether in 
the wrong place, and separates two sentences 
which must be taken together in order to be 
understood (1 Cor. xii. 31 ; xiii. 1 ; 2 Cor. vi. 
18 ; vii. 1 ; Eph. iv. 31, 32 ; v. 1, 2 ; Phil, iii, 
21 ; iv. 1). Again, the verses often divide a 
sentence into two different paragraphs, when 
there ought scarcely to be a comma between 
them (Luke iii. 21, 22 ; 2 Cor. vi. 6, 7, &c. ; 1 
Pet. i. 3, 4, &c.); and sometimes a fragment 
of a subject is separated from its proper place 
and put where it is without any connection 
(Col. iii. 25; iv. 1). The punctuation of the 
Bible was probably introduced as lately as the 
ninth century. 

Contents of the Bible. — The number of books 
in the Old Testament is thirty-nine, and in the 
New twenty-seven — total, sixty-six books. 

The Ohl Testament has 929 chapters. 

New „ „ 260 ,, 

Total, 1,189 „ 

Old Testament, . . 23,211 verses. 

Now „ .. 7,959 „ 

Total, 31,173 „ 

Old Testament, , . 592,439 words. 

New „ 181,253 „ 

Total,... 773,692 „ 

Old Testament, 2,728,100 letters. 

New « 838,380 „ 

Total, ..3,566,180 „ 

The word Jehovah, or Lord, occurs in the 
Old Testament 6,855 times. 

The middle chaptp of the Bible, and the 
shortest, is Ps. cxvii. ; the middle verse is 
Ps. cxviii. 8. The middle book of the Old 
Testament is Proverbs; the middle chapter, 
Job xxix. ; middle verse, 2 Chr. xx. 17 ; least 
verse, 1 Chr. i. 25. The middle book of the New 
Testament is 2 Thess. ; middle verse, Acts 
xvii. 17 ; least verse, J ohn xi. 35. Ezra vii. 21 
has all the letters of the alphabet. 

To read the Bible through in a year, we 
have only to read three chapters every week- 
day, and five every Lord’s day ; and if we read 
two chapters in the Old and one in the New 
every week-day, and six in the Old and four 
in the New every Sabbath, we shall read the 
Old Testament once and the New twice in the 
year. (See Interpretation.) 

The Apocrypha, which is sometimes bound 
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up with the Bible, is a collection of books 
which were declared to be sanctioned bjr 
divine authority as lately as 1550, at a council 
held at Tren^ under the influence of Pope 
Pius rV. The evidence by which their 
authority is supported is so different from 
that on which the received books rest, that 
they are generally rejected as si3urious, what- 
ever niay be the intrinsic value of their con- 
tents. They were written after the canon 
was closed, are not composed in Hebrew, are 
never quoted in the New Testament, have 
not been received by the Jews, and contain 
absurdities and contradiction. There is also 
a New Testament apocrypha, containing a 
variety of spurious books, such as the “ Gos- 
pel of the Infancy,” &c. 

Jewish Traditionary Sa'iptures. — About the 
year A.D. 180, Jehuda, a Jewish rabbi, wrote 
out the received traditions of the fathers. 
This was nearly 1700 years after the giving of 
the law; and it should be remarked that no 
force or authority is given to these traditions 
in the intervening period, during which J oshua, 
Samuel, Ezra, and the prophets lived. Tins 
work of Jehuda is called the 3Ihhna; the 
commentary upon it is called the Gemara; and 
these together constitute the Talmud^ which is 
more highly reverenced by the Jews than even 
the Old Testament. That traditions are not 
to be received as of divine authority is suffi- 
ciently clear from our Saviour’s language in 
Mark vii. 1-13. Scripture alone is the rule of 
faith. It is all-sufficient. It is i)aramount. 
It is able to make wise unto salvation. Its 
very smallness and i)ortability are proof of its 
divmity. 

‘ * The first edition of the entire Bible in print 
in any language, bearing any date, name of 
printer, or place of publication, was the Latin 
Vulgate, published at Mentz in Germany. 
It is commonly called the Mazarin Bible, a 
copy having been found about the middle of the 
last century in Cardinal Mazarin’s library at 
Paris. It is remarkable that its existence was 
unknown before ; for it cair hardly be called a 
book of very great scarcity, nearly twenty 
copies being in different libraries, half of them 
in those of private persons in hffigland. No 
date appears in this Bible, and some have 
referred its publication to 1452, or even to 
1450. In a copy belonging to the royal library 
at Paris, an entry is made, importing that it 
was completed in binding and illuminating at 
Mentz, on the feast of the assumption (August 
15), 1456. As the binding and illuminating of 
the above-mentioned copy is likely to have 
followed the publication at no great distance 
of time, we may not err in placing its appear- 
ance in the year 1455, which will secure its 
hitherto unimpeached priority in the records 
of bibliopaphy. It is a very striking circum- 
stance that the high-minded inventors of this 
mat art tried at the very outset so bold a 
flight as the printing of an entire Bible, and 
executed it with astonishing success. It was 
far within the first twenty-five years of the 
first invention of the art in its rudest form 
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that this stupendous labour was undertaken. 
The Mazarin Bible is printed, some copies 
on vellum, some on paper of choice quality, 
wdth strong, black, and tolerably handsome 
characters, but with a want of uniformity 
which has led, perhaps unreasonably, to doubt 
whether they were cast in a matrix. We may 
see, in imagination, this venerable and splen* 
did volume leading up the crowded myriads ol 
its followers, and imploring as it were a blessing 
on the new art, by dedicating its first-fruits to 
the service of heaven. This Bible is sometimes 
called Guttenber^’s Latin Bible, as it was 
printed by the joint labour of Gutenberg’ 
Faust, and Schoeffer; and it is called the 
forty-two line Bible, because each full column 
contained forty-two lines. The first complete 
impressions of this Bible bearing a date on the 
title page were printed in 1402, and carried 
by Faust to Paris for sale. The monks 
were so astonished at this surj^rising multi- 
plication of copies, that they ascribed it to 
demoniacal influence.” — Hallam, Literature of 
Europe. 

Emjlish Versions and Editions. — Portions of 
the Bible were translated into Saxon and 
Anglo-Saxon by several scholars, between 
A.D. 706 and 995. The Psalms and the 
Gospels were oftcnest translated. For some 
centuries after this the Scriptures appear to 
have been buried in oblivion . 

In the reign, of Edward I. of England (1250) 
the })rice of a fairly written Bible was thirty- 
seven i^ounds. At the same time the hire of a 
labourer was three halfpence a day ; so that 
it would take the labour of fifteen years 
and a quarter, exclusive of Sundays, to pur- 
chase a single copy. A copy of the New Tes- 
tament, in clear good type and well and 
strongly bound, can be had in this country 
now for fourpence, and the entire Bible for 
a shilling. 

^ O’he whole Bible was translated into Eng- 
lish by Wickliffe and Hereford, about 1380. 
Manuscript copies of this work are in ex- 
istence in many public libraries; and the 
entire translation was ijublished at Oxford 
in four handsome quartos, 1850. In the 
year 1429 a copy of Wickliffe’s New Tes- 
tament in manuscrir)t brought about £41, 
13s. 4d. 

The first printed English Testament was 
translated by Tyndale. The printing was 
began at Cologne and finished at Worms. 
It came oyer to England in 1527, and in 1529 
many cojnes were bought up and burned. In 
1530 he published the Pentateuch, and the 
next year Jonah. In 1535 Coverdale pub- 
lished the entire Bible, and Tyndale him- 
self was strangled and burned in 1536. . In' 
the reign of Henry VIII. the possession of a 
copy of Tyndale’ s translation of the New 
Testament was sufficient to convict the indi- 
vidual of heresy, and subject him to the 
flames. Still, the desire to possess it was 
so strong that some gave a load of hay for 
a few chapters of James or Paul’s epistles 
in English. 
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In 1537 John Rogers, under the name of 
Thomas Matthew, published an edition made 
up of Tyndale and Coverdale, and it, on being 
revised, became the “Great Bible” of 1539 
and following years. The Great Bible of 
1539-40-41 was the authorized version for 
many years — the edition of 1540 having a 
preface by Cranmer. Numerous editions also 
were printed under Edward and Elizabeth, 
though the reign of Mary was a temporary 
check. In 1540 a copy of this Bible was 
required by law to be placed in every parish 
church; but in two years more the papist 
power succeeded for a season in sujjpres- 
sing it. 

In 1568 appeared a revision of the Great 
Bible, called the Bishops’ Bible, because a 
considerable amount of the revisers were of 
episcopal rank. In 1603 Dr. John Rey- 
nolds, of Oxford, at the Hampton Court 
Conference proposed a new translation ; 
and the king (James I.) highly favoured 
the suggestion, and appointed fifty-four 
learned men to do the service ; but only 
forty-seven engaged in it. They divided 
themselves into six companies, and assigned 
a portion to each. Each individual of each 
company was directed to take the same por- 
tion, ^ and having translated or amended it 
by himself as he thought good, all were to 
meet together and report what they had done, 
and decide what should stand: \\ hen a book 
was finished by one company it was to be sent 
to the rest, to be considered and examined. 
If a book thus sent was disapproved in any 
part, it was to be returned to the company 
with the objections and proposed altera- 
tions noted, and the reasons assigned. If the 
force of the objections was not perceived, 
the matter was to bo adjusted at the general 
meeting of all the translators. In cases of 
special obscurity apidication was to be made, 
by authority, to any learned men in the 
land, for their judgment upon the passages. 
Letters were directed by the bishops to such ] 
of their clergy as had the reputation of being 
skUful in the languages, to send their obser- 
vations to the translators. In addition to this 
provision, the vice-chancellors of the univer- 
sities of Cambridge and Oxford chose each, 
at the command of the king, several of the 
most eminent divines as general assistants and 
overseers of the translation. 

Great praise has been justly awarded to 
James for the excellent selection he made 
for the discharge of a trust so momentous. 
It was universally allowed that the iier- 
sons chosen were, for the most part, recom- 
mended equally by their skill in the Oriental 
languages and by a character for judicious 
discrimination. Among these, Dr. Rey- 
nolds held the first rank; and, indeed, he 
appears to have been so eminently and 
variously gifted, that he would have found 
few equals in any age. His memory was 
almost miraculous, net only for its com- 
prehensiveness, but also for the astonishing 
minuteness of its power, which enabled him 
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to refer not only to pages and paragraphs, but 
even to the lines of the books he had 
occasion to ^uote. He was profoun<^ skilled 
in the learning and languages of the East; and 
by his erudition, tact, sagacity, and industry, 
he was aflmirably qualified to furnish correct 
and natural versions of expressions otherwise, 
to some extent, obscure. To these great en- 
dowments he added sincere and ardent piety, 
and the most exemplary humility. 

The regulations under which the work was' 
to be prosecuted were very strictly observed, 
the Bible then used in the church being the 
standard, and not to be altered, even in a letter, 
unless the sense of the original could be more 
accurately conveyed. For three years the 
translators were closely engaged; but of the 
incidents of their labour little can be gathered 
from contemporaneous history, and little was 
probably known beyond the circle of the 
translators. A passing remark of Selden 
furnishes nearly all that can now be known of 
what may be termed the private history of our 
English Bible:— “When they met together, 
one read the translation, the rest holding in 
their hands some Bible, either of Greek, or 
Hebrew, or French, Italian, or Spanish. If 
they found any fault, they spoke ; and if not, 
he read on.” Three copies of the translation 
being prepared, they were committed to six 
persons, selected from the translators, who 
were to review the whole and select one copy 
for the press. This service occupied them 
daily for nine months. The copy thus revised 
was again examined entirely by two of the 
most eminent of the translators — -saz., the 
bishop of Winchester and Dr, Smith — the 
latter of whom wrote the learned and devout 
preface which is found in many of our common 

In 1611 the Bible was at length published, 
after having been long impatiently expected 
by the people, whose interest in the under- 
taking can hardly be conceived. And with 
all proper allowance for the limited extent of 
general and especially of Biblical science in 
that day, it will probably never cease to be 
regarded as a very honourable monument of 
the labour, learning, and faithfulness of the 
translators. The title page of the Old Testa- 
ment was engraved on copper, and that of the 
New Testament on wood. The first edition 
was ])rinted in black letter, folio size ; but a 
quarto edition, in Roman type, was published 
as early as 1612. This is the common English 
translation of the present day. It is often 
called king James’s version; and it may be 
stated, in addition, that among other testi- 
monials from learned divines of different com- 
munions, of its general correctness, are those of 
Selden, Lowth, Horsley, Walton, Middleton, 
Geddes, Doddridge, Beattie, Scott, Clarke, 
Stuart, Newman, and a host of others.* 

With this English translation in our hands 

* See, for full and accurate information on all points 
connected with the English Bible, The Armais of (Ja 
TJnghsh Bible, by Christopher Anderson. London: 
Pickering, 1815. 
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we cannot but exclaim, “The Bible~the 
English Bible; Gk)d’s revelation — God’s reve- 
lation in our language ! ” What afoundationfor 
national ^atitude is expressed in these simple 
terms. ^ The Bible has given us our national 
exaltation. ^ The Bible, in our own vernacular, 
dispersed in hundreds of editions and in 
millions of copies, has exalted us to “the 
blessedness of the people who know the joyful 
sound.” The boon of a divine revelation 
to a fallen creature, disclosing to him how the 
God he has offended will save him from wrath 
and recover him from impurity, is a gift for 
which the redeemed heart will feel and express 
everlasting gratitude. Eor wise and obvious 
reasons that revelation, in its primary form, 
was given to the world in two languages 
which have long since ceased to be spoken— 
the one of them being only a national tongiie, 
while the other was as extensively used as the 
influence of the Greek arms and literature had 
spread themselves over the world. But the 
scriptures are meant for men of every country; 
and a translation of them into the mother 
tongue of each of the nations is indispensable 
to their universal use. The early miracle of 
the gift of tongues ought in this form to have 
reproduced itself in every century. The 
apostles, who possessed this endowment, became 
a living translation of the mind and language 
of the Spirit to every country whose peculiar 
dialect they employed, and the Church should 
have counted it her highest honour to be 
privileged, by the labours of sanctified 
scholarship, in blessing any people with 
the ability of reading in their own tongue 
the wonderful works of God. This func- 
tion was, indeed, for some ages discharged 
by the sacred community. But after the 
Latin Church rose to pre-eminence, she en- 
throned her own version by her side. Trans- 
lations into other tongues, especially European 
ones, were frowned upon by her, if they were 
not absolutely prohibited. 

We can imagine no enterprise more pure 
and patriotic than the attempt to give a 
country God’s Word in its own tongue. The 
desire to accomplish this holy task springs up 
naturally in the sanctified bosom. He who 
has felt the truth and comfort, the peace and 
hope of the Bible himself, will, by the instincts 
of his new heart, long to put every one in 
possession of the same source of spiritual 
blessing. And surely every one so indited to 
the English Bible, the book of his early 
acquaintance and continued familiarity — every 
one who knows its rapid and extensive circn- 
lation in so many distant parts of the world 
where the English ton^e is spoken— for it is 
the only version of the Bible on which the sun 
never sets; who reflects that in the space of 
twelve months the press sends forth at least 
a million of copies of it, a copy every twelve 
seconds througnout the year of God’s book in 
our mother-tongue, — every one at all cognizant 
of such results will wish to know the origin 
and history of this most important of national 
versions. 
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And in thinking of the English Bible we 
can never forget William Tyndale. He is 
worthy of all the honour which can be conferred 
upon him, as the first translator into English 
from the original tongues of Scripture. His 
piety and learning were a mutual adornment, 
while his modesty and amiability were only 
surpassed by his intrepidity and perseverance. 
To the great work of translation he had 
devoted himself, and he shrunk not from the 
labour, the perils and sacrifices of his self- 
consecration. To every rival pursuit he was 
as a Nazarene, virtually replying to all seduc- 
tions, “I am engaged in a great work, and 
how can I come down to you.” He was obliged 
to leave his country, which was not worthy of 
him ; but he forgot not his country’s welfare ; 
and whether he tarried at Cologne or Worms, 
at Marburg or Antwerp, translation and print- 
ing were his one absorbing task. Warham 
and the bishops bought up as many copies of 
his New Testament as they could procure ; 
but they could not purchase the foreign print- 
ing presses, nor could the vi^lance of the 
coast-gu^rd prevent the fresh importation of 
other copies. Edition after edition was landed 
upon our shores ; while the king fretted, and 
the ecclesiastical authorities gnashed their 
teeth. The work advanced. Tunstall gave 
many volumes of these Scriptures to the de- 
vouring flame. No sacrifice to Moloch in olden 
times was more truly an oblation to the devil. 
But the result of this bonfire was a sixth 
edition. T^dale’s enemies proscribed him, 
and hunted him on the Continent ; while Frith, 
his young companion in exile and labour, came 
to England, was seized and martyred. Yet, 
left alone, he still persevered, labouring upon a 
version of the Old Testament. But the cunning 
and malice of his enemies were not to 1^ de- 
feated. By means of a treacherous villain be 
was at length apprehended at Antwerp, and 
lodged in the castle of Vilvorde. But the 
press was not incarcerated, and that year three 
other editions of his New Testament were cir- 
culated. His life now approached its termina- 
tion : a fearful death awaited him. The power 
of England disregarded him ; and on the 6th of 
October, 1536, Tyndale was led forth to execu- 
tion; and, with this memorable prayer upon 
his lips, “ Lord, open the eyes of the King of 
England,” was he first strangled and then 
burnt. 

“ His ashes flew — 

No marble tells us whither,” 

but his spirit had “ entered that region where 
they undoubtedly who, by their labours, coun- 
sels, and prayers, have been earnest for the 
common ^ood of religion and their country, 
shall receive above the inferior orders of the 
blessed; and, in super-eminence of beatific 
vision, shall clasp inseiiarable hands with joy 
and bliss in over measure for ever.” So 
perished the ^eat benefactor of the English 
nation — he who laid the foundation of our 
present authorized version, which is “only a 
revision five times derived” from Ty^dale’s, 
many of whose clauses remain in our Bibles as 
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first printed in his own early editions by the 
immortal translator. Yet little has been said 
of Tyndale by annalists. More is said of his 
successor in work, Myles Coverdale, and his 
various editions, which are -certainly inferior 
to those of Tyndale. Coverdale was patron- 
ized — Tyndale was from the first persecuted. 
Nay, the time at length came when Henry 
ordered all his subjects to use the Scriptures 
in English. The Protestant refugees who 
had fled to Geneva, during the reign of 
Queen Mary, published a very excellent 
translation, 1560. This edition is known by 
the name of the “Breeches” Bible, from 
the occurrence of that term in Gen. iii. 7. 
Prior to the publication of the i)rescnt 
Authorized Version in 1611, there had 
been issued at least 278 editions of Bibles 
and New Testaments — that is, on an 
average, three editions annually in the 
course of eighty-six years. Our translation 
was a revision of the Ifishox^s’, as it was 
a revisal of the Great Bible. “We never 
thought,” say the translators, “from the be- 
ginning that we should need to make a new 
translation, nor yet to make of a bad one a 
good, but to make a good one better, or out 
of many good ones one principal good one, not 
justly to be accepted against : that hath been 
our endeavour, that our mark.” 

Yet though called James’s Bible, he had 
little to do with it. The version never w\as 
submitted to the privy council, convocation, 
or parliament. The king was at no expense 
with it. It won its way by its own merits into 
public favour. There was not even a royal 
proclamation about it, such as had been issued 
with Matthew’s and Craiimer’s. Lawyers 
have argued that the king has sole right to 
print the English Scrixitures, because, accord- 
ing to Mansfield, it is his “ upon the foundation 
of property in trie copy by the common law — 
he bought the English translation.” But James , 
gave never one farthing for it ; perhaps rather 
he got money for it by his grants of patents 
to print it. 

; The Bible is regarded by all Protestant 
iChristians as the only infallible rule of faith 
-and practice. Having been originally com- 
posed by holy men of God, who spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost (2 Pet. i. 21), 
and bearing in its own history and character 
conclusive testimony that it is so given by 
inspiration of God, and is not only profitable 
for doctrine^ for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction m righteousness, but able also to 
make men wise unto salvation, through faith 
that is in Christ J esus (2 Tim. iii. 15, 16), the 
distribution of it all over the world, in the 
tarious tongues spoken by the inhabitants, | 
becomes an imperative duty. The Christian 
Church generally regard it, even when trans- 
lated, as a true and just translation from the 
languages in which these sacred books were at 
first written, and of course receive them as 
having like authority with the originals. 

As to the evidences of the truth of the Bible, 
We might refer to miracles and prophecy, to 
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the harmony of its various parts, and the 
astonishing effects which it produces on men 
and nations. We have also many vouchers for 
the genuineness, the authenticity, and the in- 
tegritv of the books of Scripture. It is true 
that, by a collation of numerous manuscripts, 
many various readings have been discovered. 
Investigations of this nature are of a funda- 
mental character, and take precedence of any 
attempt to decide on the evidence of revelation. 
We must know what are the vocables in which 
a communication from heaven is made before 
we can argue on the divinity of its origin ; for 
if such a scrutiny be neglected, we may be 
defending forgeries, interx^olations, modified ol 
' garbled paragraphs. To settle the precise 
1 words of the oracle is necessary ere we begin 
to surround it with external defence, or deduce 
from it internal proofs. What an insult it is 
1 to the genuine and authentic portions to 
[ elevate to an equal authority with them the 
I errors, repetitions, and marginal notes of 
copyists and transcribers, and throw equally 
over both the mantle of divine protection! 
Yet the study of manuscripts has been too 
often despivsed or ridiculed, libelled as heretical, 
or attacked by some feeble witticism. The 
time has been when the study of the lower 
criticism was deemed pernicious, if not infidel — 
when men of no small note raised the false and 
fitful cry of alarm. Truth, however, fears 
nothing from scrutiny ; and the Book oi truth 
has profited by the despised labours of plodding 
and persevering possessors of critical erudition. 
The text of the Bible is probably now in a 
more satisfactory state than at any period 
since the decease of its insj^ired authors. With 
the exception of six portions in the New Tes- 
tament-three of which are involved in the 
Socinian controversy, and the other three, 
though of some importance, contain no reli- 
gious doctrine — the whole text of the New 
Covenant is fully and fairly ascertained. All 
the other minor discrepancies and various 
readings are not of serious magnitude. “The 
words of the Lord are tried words, as silver 
tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven 
times.” 

It has been well said of the sacred writings, 
that the divine authority, majesty, wisdom, holi- 
ness, andgoodness discovered therein; thedepth, 
sublimity, purity, and benevolence of their 
matter ; their scope, to render all to the glory 
of God, and crush the corrupt inclinations of 
man ; the transcendent loftiness of their style, 
even when suited to the cajjacity of the weak ; 
the obvious candour of the -writers in relating 
the weaknesses and faults of themselves and 
their nation; their amazing harmony, though 
of very different stations and ages, and pub- 
lishing things contrary to the natural inclina- 
tions of men ; the attestation of these -writings 
by vast numbers of important public and in- 
contestable miracles; the joyful sufferings of 
millions for their steadfast a^erenco thereto ; 
the wonderful preservation of them ; their 
marvellous adaptation to the wants and 
weaknesses of our nature ; their amazing 
585 
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success, prevailing over the lusts of men and probable that the fastening of the stone which 
furious oi)position of worldly power, to the secured the entrance was covered with clay or 
1 ‘ivilizing of nations, and to convince, convert, wax, and so impressed with a public or private 
and comfort the hearts of millions the most seal that any violation of it could be discovered 


obstinate ; the exact fulfilment of the numer- 
ous, particular^ and circumstantial X)redictions 
thereof,— are infallible i)roofs that they only 
are the Word of God, able to make us wise 
unto salvation. (See Inspiration.) 

The present Authorized Version is at this 
moment in process of revision by two com- 
panies of biblical scholars meeting from time 
to time at Westminster. 

SCKOLL. (See Book). 

SCURVY (Lev. xxi. 20; xxii. 22). The 
disease known by this name in modern times 
is usually caused by long confinement in cold 
and damp climates, without fresh provisions. 
In the progress of it the skin becomes dry and 
scaly, and livid spots appear. Probably this 
appearance of the skin is all that is denoted by 
the use of the word scurvy in the iiassages 
cited. 

SCYTHIANS (Col. iii. ll)~a name used 
indefinitely by ancient writers, sometimes to 
denote all the nomadic tribes that roamed over 
the countries north of the Black and Caspian 
st'as, and sometimes to a particular people 
remarkable for their rude and barbarous con- 
dition. 

SEA (Isa. xi. 15). This term is applied by 
the sacred writers to lakes, rivers, and any 
large collection of water, as well as to seas 
properly so called (Isa. xxi. 1; Jer. li. 36).^ In 
the passage in Isaiah first above cited, it is 
used for the Nile at that point which is called 
the Delta, The sea and the west denoted the 
same thing to the Hebrews, on account of their 
position in regard to the Mediterranean. (See 
Salt Sea.) 

Sea, Great (Num. xxxiv. 6), or Sea op the 
Philistines, or Hinder Sea, or Utmost Sea 
(Exod. xxiii. 31), is the Mediterranean or 
Western Sea, a large body of water between 
the continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
(whence its name, which signifies mid-land). 
On its northern shore are several gulfs or seas, 
as the Adriatic, the Ionian, the iEgean, &c. 
Its length from east to west is about 2,000 
miles ; and its breadth varies from 400 to 800 
miles. About midway, on its eastern shore, 
was the land of Canaan. 

Sea op the Plain, or Salt Sea, called also 
the East Sea, and Sea of Sodom. (See Salt 
Sea, Water.) 

Sea op Merom. (See Merom.) 

Sea, Brazen. (See Laver.) 

SEAL (1 Ki. xxi.^ 8). This was usually 
employed to authenticate public or private 
pajjers (Jer. xxxii. 10). If a door or box was 
to be sealed, it was first fastened with some 
ligament, upon which clay or wax was spread, 
and then impressed with a seal or signet. 
Erequently a ring with some inscription on it 
was used as a seal, by the delivery or transfer 
of which the highest offices of the kingdom 
were bestowed (Gen. xli. 42; l^sth. iii. 10). 
In sealing the sexmlehre (Matt, xxvii. 66), it is 
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Modern travellers describe the seal used in 
the East at the i)resent day as made of cor- 
nelian or agate, with the name or title of the 
writer, or some verse of the Koran, or other 
motto, engraved upon it (2 Tim. ii. 19). It is 
fastened into a ring, and worn on the hand 
(Song viii. 6). When used, it is either applied 
to the W'ax or is covered wuth some substance, 
which being stamped on the pax^er, leaves the 
desired imiiression. 

The word seal is used figuratively in the 
Bible, to denote an act, or token, or process of 
confirmation, distinction (2 Tim. ii. 19), and 
security (Rev. vii. 3 ; Rom. iv. 11 ; Ei)h. iv. 
30). 

SEAM, WITHOUT SEAM (John xix. 23). 
(See Clothes.) 

SEARED (1 Tim. iv. 2). To sear flesh is to 
cauterize or burn it, and thus deprive it of the 
power of feeling. As used in the passage 
cited, it denotes the effect of habitual sin, by 
which the conscience becomes so hardened and 
stupified as to be insensible to the most enor- 
mous guilt and the most fearful threat cnings 
of punishment. 

SEASONS (Gen. i. 14). The year is very 
conveniently divided by Hebrew writers into 
six seasons, which are all mentioned in the 
promise made to Noah : setd-time, harvest, cold, 
heat, summer, winter (Gen. viii. 22). There is 
the same division among the Arabs at this 
day. 

The first season, or harvest, is from the middle 
of April until near the middle of J une. During 
this period the sky is clear, the air warm, and 
even hot in the valleys and on the coast, very 
much like summer with us. As it proceeds, 
the heat in the plain is severe. 

The second season, or the heat, is from the 
middle of June to the middle of August. The 
Arabs called this the vernal summer. The 
heat now increases, and the nights are so warm 
that the peoxde sleep in the open air upon the 
roofs of their houses. 
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The third season, or avmmer (season of fruits), 
is from the middle of August to the middle of 
November. The intensity of the heat is greater ; 
almost intolerable. Towards the end of sum- 
mer the nights begin to be cooL 
^ During these three periods, up to the begin- 
ning or middle of September, there are no 
showers, rain being as scarce in summer as 
snow (1 Sam. xii. 17). Hence the jiroverb, 
Prov, xxvi. 1. From the end of April until 
September not a cloud is to be seen upon the 
face of the heavens. During all this time the 
earth is moistened by the dew, which is there- 
fore a frequent emblem of Divine grace and 
goodness. Sometimes a cloud appears in the 
morning; but it disappears with the dew as 
soon as the sun exerts its power (Hos. vi. 4). 
The dry gra^s of the fields sometimes takes fire, 
and produces desolating conflagration; and the 
parched earth is cleft and broken into chasms. 
This is more particularly the case when the 
east wind blows (Gen. xli. 6 ; Hos. xiii. 15). 
Between the middle of September and the 
middle of October there are two or three days 
of rain, which suffices to refresh all nature, so 
that the whole land is clad in verdure. This 
pr^ares the earth for 

The fourth season, or seed-time, which in- 
cludes from early in October until early in 
December. This begins with the former or 
early rain, which is so needful for the sower. 
In the early part of this period it is still quite 
hot, so that all journeys are made by night, as 
the temperature is then agreeable, and the sky 
is clear. As the year advances, however, there 
are alternations of heat and cold, as with us in 
Siutumn. The weather becomes unsettled, and 
there are fogs and clouds, even when there is 
no rain. In the mountains snow sometimes 
falls towards the middle of December. The 
streams are still small, and many of tlieir 
channels altogether dry. In the latter part of 
November the trees lose their foliage, and 
fires are made towards the last days of seed- 
time. 

The fifth season, or winter, includes from the 
middle of December until the middle of Feb- 
Tuary. Snow falls, but seldom lies upon the 
ground a day, except in the mountains (Ps. 
cxlvii. 17). In shady places the ice will occa- 
ieionallybear a man’s weight, but thaws as soon 
las the sun rises upon it. The roads are very 
bad (Matt. xxiv. 20). The severe cold lasts 
! about forty days, from the 12th of December 
to the 20th of January. The north wind is 
now exceedingly penetrating (Gen. xxxi. 40). 
Yet, in the level country, when the sun shines, 
it is quite warm, Josephus says that in his 
day it was as warm at Cesarea, on the coast, 
in winter, as at other places in summer. In 
this season hail and thunder storms are com- 
mon ; the brooks rise^ and aU the streams fill 
their channels. Towards the end of J anuary 
the fields become green, and there is every 
appearance of approaching spring. In the 
early part of February the trees are in leaf ; 
and before the middle of the month some fruit 
trees are in blossom-first the almond, then 


the apricot, peach, and plum. Other tree? 
blossom in March. 

The sixth and last season, or the cold, in- 
cludes from the middle of February until the 
middle of April. It is still cold, but less so, 
and the spring maybe said to have arrived. 
The heats of noon are greater and greater, 
especially in the flat country. The rains con- 
tinue, but in smaller and smaller quantities. 
Thunder and hail are more frequent. Towards 
the close of this period the rains cease, and the 
last falls in the early part of April. This ia 
called the latter rain, wliich seems to give 
strength to the filling crops, which are as much 
advanced in February as with us in May and 
J une. The wheat and barley have at this time 
nearly attained tlieir height. The grain has 
fully ripened in the southern jiart of Palestine 
by the middle of April, and in the northern 
and mountainous parts three weeks later ; and 
sometimes, when the sowing has been in 
January, the grain does not come to maturity 
before J uly or August. 

Ulion the sixteenth day after the first new 
moon in April there was a solemn iiresentation 
made to the Lord of the first sheaf of ripe bar- 
ley. The grain, however, as we may readily 
suppose, was mature sometimes earlier and 
sometimes later. It was common to reckon 
four months from seed-time to harvest. The 
[ cutting and securing the grain was carried on 
for about seven weeks — that is, from the pass- 
over until Pentecost, which last is therefore 
called the feast of weeks. This was a season 
of very great enjoyment and festivity when 
the harvest had been plentiful. The reapers — 
that is to say, the children, slaves, and other 
domestics— indulged in mirth, joined in songj 
suitable to the occasion, and in congratulation.! 
to the master of the harvest (Ps. exxvi. • Isa, 
ix. 3). The grain was then gathered ami 
bound into sheaves, as Avith us. 

I SEATS (Matt. xxi. 12). The nations of 
the East seat themselves upon the mats or 
carpets with which their floors are covered. 
In the houses of the rich there are spread 
pillows or cushions stuffed with cotton ; or in 
some cases, a broad, but \ery low sofa or 
divan, with arms, stuffed cushions, and costly 
ornaments. Upon these divans, as well aa 
upon the floor or ground, they sit with the legs 
bent under, and crossed, in a half-kneeling 
posture. 

The ancient Hebrews used the posture which 
has just been described. After the captivity, 
however, the rich and noble adopted tne Per- 
sian method of lying down at table upon 
couches (Amos vi. 4), which was likewise 
! practised by the Greeks and Romans. In the 
passage in Amos it is said of luxurious persons 
who lived nearly 800 years before Christ, that 
they “ lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch 
themselves upon their couches.” These “ beds 
of ivory” were probably divans such as those 
above mentioned, but richly decorated with 
ivory. They used at table very low and broad 
divans, and the guests stretched themselves 
at full length. Each divan held three persons. 
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The back was supported by a cushion, and the 
face so turned towards the table that the head 
was held up with the left hand upon another 
cushion. The right hand was thus free to 
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reach the food. The second person lay with 
the back part of his head towards the breast 
of the former ; and the third, in like manner, 
with the back part of his head towards the 
second. Thus they lay, so to ^eak, “in the 
bosoms” of their neighbours (Luke xvi. 23; 
John xiii. 23). This was the ordinary posture 
at meals, and the feet of the guests were dis- 
tant from the table. Hence we can readily 
form an idea of the scene in Luke vii. 38, 
where the women came behind Jesus, and 
washed his feet with their tears. 

In the eating-room there were commonly 
three such divans : the middle place of the 
middle divan was accounted most honourable. 
This was the seat which the Pharisees so 
much affected at feasts (1 Sam. ix. 22 ; Matt, 
xxiii, 6 ; Luke xiv. 8, 9). At the present day 
the comer of the bed-divan is the seat of dig- 
nity, and so it was in ancient times among 
the Hebrews, at least upon ordinary occasions 
(Amos iii. 12). This manner of reclining at 
meals, it is believed, was not imitated by the 
women, though some doubt upon this point is 
suggested bjr Esth. vii. 8. It is to be remem- 
bered in this connection that the Hebrew 
women, like those of Greece, ate in a separate 
apartment (Esth. i. 9). (See Eat, Feast.) 

SeaTj Moses’ (Matt, xxiii. 2), is a figurative 
expression, denoting the assumption of the 
same authority or office as belonged to Moses. 

iSEBA (Isa. xliii. 3) — a peninsular district 
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of African Ethiopia, deriving its name from 
the eldest son of Cush (Gen. x. 7), who is 
supposed to have been the progenitor of the 
Ethiopians. It is called Seba by the Hebrews, 
and by the Romans Meroe, 
Its wealth is alluded to by the 
sacred writers (Ps. Ixxii. 10) ; 
and this circumstance, as well 
as the remarkable stature of 
the people (Isa. xlv. 14), is 
confirmed by profane history. 
(See Ethiopia, Sheba.) 

SEBAT, or SHEBAT. 
(See Month.) 

SECT (Acts V. 17), or 
PARTY, not necessarily im- 
plying any fundamental error 
of doctrine. Christianity was 
originally considered as a new 
sect of Judaism ; hence Ter- 
tullus, accusing Paul before 
Felix, says that he was chief 
of the seditious sect of the 
Nazarenes (Acts xxiv. 5) ; and 
the J ews ot Rome said to the 
apostle, when he arrived in 
that city, that as to this sect, 
it was everywhere spoken 
against (Acts xxviii. 22). The 
word heresy^ in Acts xxiv. 14, 
is the same in the original 
with the word sect in Acts 
xxiv. 5; so that the apostle 
replies directly to the argu- 
ment of Tertullus, and admits 
that, afterthemannerof asect, 
producing division and schism, as my perse- 
cutors say, so worship I the Goa of my fathers. 

SEDITION (Acts xxiv. 5). In this passage 
the word signifies popular tumult. In Mark 
XV. 7 the same Greek word is employed, and 
is rightly rendered “insurrection.” It is 
translated also “dissension” in Acts xv. 2, 
where it has reference to keen difference of 
opinions. In Gal. v. 20 “ seditions” mean 
religious factions. 

SEED, MINGLED (Lev. xix. 19). Travel- 
lers tell us that women are employed in Aleppo 
and elsewhere in cleansing the “mingled seed” 
from all admixture, to prepare it for sovring. 
Some suppose that 
in the prohibition 
not to sow “with 
mingled seed,” 
there is allusion to 
idolatrous usages 
of a corrupt and 
abominable nature. 

The time of sowing 
was one of great 
anxiety. Labour 
had been expended, 
and now the seed was thrown into the^ furrow, 
in the trembling expectation that it would 
spring up and bear an abundant harvest (Ps. 
exxvi. 6, 6). The accompanying cut, from the 
Egyptian monuments, represents a person 
sowing. 
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SEED-TIME. (See Seasons.' 

SEIR, MOUNT. 1. (Gen. xiv. C) A mid, 
ruggedj and desolate chain of mountain^, 
stretching from the southern shore of the 
Dead Sea to the eastern gulf of the Red Sea. 
Mount Hor was one of its summits ; and the 
Hivites are mentioned among its inhabitants, 
and one of this people was named Seir. (See 
Edom, Hor.) 

2. (Josh. XV. 10) Another mount Seir was 
situated west of Kirjath-jearim, on the north- 
ern boundary of J udah. 

SELA, or SELAH. (See Petra.) 

SELAH (Hab. iii. 3, 9, 13). This word, which 
occurs no less than seventy-oiwi times in the 
Hebrew text of the psalms, is sometimes con- 
strued to be a note of admiration. It is usually 
placed at some remarkable passage, and is sup- 
posed by many to be designed to excite and 
quicken the attention and observation. If, as 
is very probable, the tunes were expressly 
composed for the words, such changes of voice 
would be observed as were most adapted to 
give them proper emphasis. The most im- 
pressive and important passages would natur- 
ally be repeated. Thus Selah, as a music 
mark, is supposed to mark either repetition, 
or a raising of the voice, or a peculiar pause ~ 
perhaps enjoining the vocal singers to be silent, 
while the instrumental performers ijlayed some 
variation or intervening melody. 

SELEUCIA (Acts xiii. 4)-— a city of Syria, 
on the shores or the Mediterranean, west of 
Antioch, and near the mouth of the Orontes. 
It was the sea-port of Antioch. 

SENATE (Acts v. 21) — an assembly of aged 
and experienced men, not members of the 
genend council, but called in on a particular 
emergency. They mav have been the same 
class with those called “ elders of Israel” (Acts 
iv. 8), and “elders of the Jews” (Acts xxv. 
15). Such persons are called “senators” (Ps. 
cv. 22). 

SENIR (Ezek. xxvii. 5)— a part of Hermon, 
and the same with Shenir. (See Hermon.) 

SENNACHERIB (2 Ki. xviii. 13) was 
son of Sargon, and king of Nineveh. (For an 
account of his reign and his invasion of Pales- 
tine, see Nineveh.) 

SEPHAR (Gen. x. 30)— a place supposed 
to be in the south of Arabia; perhaps the same 
with the modem Dhafar. It is called “a 
mountain of the East” in Arabia, and it 
marked the boundary of the sons of J oktan. 

SEPHARAD~“ the captivity of Jerusa- 
lem which is in Sepharad” (Obad. 20). This 
region is often said by the Jews to be Spain; 
but more probably it lies in the vicinity of the 
Bosphorus, as was long ago hinted by Jerome. 
Adnan sent many of the Jews into exile in 
this locality. A place of the name, near Cap- 
padocia, is mentioned on some of the Persian 
monuments. 

SEPHARVAIM (2 Ki. xvii. 24)-a pro- 
vince of Mesopotamia, whence colonies emi- 
grated to Canaan after the Israelites were 
cfirried beyond the Euphrates by Shalmaneser. 
The Sepharvaim of the Bible is supposed to be 
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the samt* with tne Sippara of profane history, 
the dual form suggesting that the city wa« 
built on both sides of the Euphrates. 

SEPULCHRE. (See Burial.) 

SERAPHIM — hrilliant ones (Isa. vi. 2, 6). 
This is the name given by the prophet to the 
^irits which waited by the throne of tho 
Lord, as they aiipeared in his sublime and 
wonderful vision. The scene is laid in the 
temple. When the shechinah canopied the holy 
of holies, the cherubim, reflecting its radiance, 
would appear bright and glittering, their 
golden colour would present a dazzling splen- 
dour. The metallic cherubim, so irradiated, 
would appear as burning or molten gold — 
would be seraphim. Perhaps this phenomenon 
suggested the name w’hich Isaiah employs. 
The number of them is not stated; but tho 
description, their appearance, their son^ of 
praise, the effect produced upon and within 
the temple by the voice of one of them, the 
oflBce which another executed towards the 
prophet himself, and, indeed, the whole scene 
justifies the opinion that they were, or were 
symbols of, the most exalted order of the 
angelic host (Heb. i. 7). Their pinions were 
arranged in pairs. With one pair they covered 
their face, as unworthy to look on Jehovah ; 
with another pair they covered their feet, as 
unworthy that God should look upon them ; 
with the third pair they flew to perform the 
high behests of their King and Lord. (See 
Cherub.) 

SERGEANTS (Acts xvi. 35, 38). This 
was a class of public officers (lictors) under the 
Roman government. They were appointed 
to carry the fasces, or bundle of rods with 
an axe in the centre, before the supreme 
magistrates, and to inflict the punishment of 
scourging and beheading upon criminals. 

SERGIUS PAULUS (Acts xiii. 7) was 
proconsul or deputy governor of the island of 
Cyprus, a province of the Roman empire. He 
was a man of intelligence and candour (for 
this the word “prudent” imports), and sought 
to hear the Gospel from the apostles, who were 
at the island— probably from curiosity, or 
from a laudable desire to obtain information 
of the new religion from its advocates and 
rofessors. An impostor of considerable in- 
uence, named Elj^mas, finding his own occu- 

S ation in danger, attempted to controvert the 
octrines of the apostles, and to divert or pre- 
judice the mind of the governor. For his sin 
m this respect l^e was severely rebuked and 
punished by the immediate interposition of 
Providence (see Barjesus) ; and such was the 
effect of the whole scene upon the mind of the 
governor that he embraced the faith of tho 
Gospel. 

SERPENT (Gen. iii, 1)— an animal distin- 
guished for its subtlety (Matt. x. 16) as well 
as for the instinctive dread it inspires in man 
and in most animals. More than 660 species 
are known, the largest of which are indeed 
terrific in their power and venom. About 
one-sixth of all the species known are ven- 
omous. 
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The devil is called “the serpent,” and “the 
old serpent ” (Rev. xii. 9, 14, 15), probably in 
allusion to his subtlety and malice, and also to 
the fact that, in tempting our first parents to 
disobey God, he is described as a serpent, or 
assumed the form of one (2 Cor. xi. 3). 

The serpent is used by the sacred writers as 
an emblem of wickedness (Matt, xxiii. 33), 
c^ruelty (Ps, Iviii. 4 ; Prov. xxiii. 32 ; Eccl, x. 
lib and treachery (Gen. xlix. 17). 

The charming of serpents is a famous occu- 
pation in the East, and has been already 
described. Lucan has marked out the opera- 
tion in the ninth book of his Fharsalia ; and 
Lane gives an interesting account of it in his 
Modern Egyptians : — “He assumes an air 
of mystery, strikes the walls with, a short 
palm-stick, whistles, makes a clucking noise 
with his tongue, and spits upon the ground ; 
and generally says, ‘I adjure you by God, if 
ye be above, or if ye be below, that ye come 
forth : I adjure you by the most great name, 
if ye be obedient, come forth ; and if ye be 
disobedient^ die! die! die!’ — The serpent is 
generally dislodged by his stick from a fissure 
in the wall, or drops from the ceiling of the 
room.” 

The serpent-charmer in our cut almost 
realizes the poet’s image, as he shows himself 
able 

“To dally with the crested worm, 

To sti’oke his azure neck, or to receive 
The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue.’’ 



Sebpent, bbazen (Nuin. xxi. 9), was erected 
by Moses in the camp of Israel, at the exiiress 
command of Jehovah. As a punishment for 
their murmuring and rebellion, God sent into 
the midst of the camp a venomous serpent, 
called fiery, probably from the effect of their 
bite. The notions that therp were flying ser- 
pents, or serpents with wings, is very ancient. 
ITeroaotus says, “ There is a place in Arabia, 
near the city Buto, which I visited for the 
purpose of obtaining information concerning 
the wmged serpents. I saw here a prodigious 
quantity of serpents* bones and ribs, placed on 
heaps of different heights. The place itself is 
ft strait betwixt two mountains ; it opens upon 
a wide plain, which communicates with Egypt. 
They affirm that, in the commencement of 
every spring, these winged serpents fly from 
Araoia towards Egypt, but that the ibis here 
meets and destroys them. The Arabians say, 
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that in acknowledgment of this service the 
Egyptians hold the ibis in great reverence : 
which is not contradicted by that people.’* 
Pausanius also speaks of a scorpion being 
brought from India which had wings like a 
^as^opper. That the serpents referred to 
in this portion of Scripture nad wings is not 
asserted in the narrative. The term “ flying ” 
may describe the suddenness and rapidity of 
the reptile’s motions. Serpents of quick and 
darting movements are called “flying” in 
various countries. 

Modem travellers who have passed through 
the valley where the judgment was suffered 
by the Israelites assure us, from the Arabs 
and from their own observation, that a vast 
number of serpents infest it. The destruction 
of life was fearful, and the people sought 
Moses to intercede for their deliverance. To 
test the sincerity of their penitence, Moses 
was commanded to make a serpent of brass, 
resembling the serpents which were among 
them, and put it upon a pole, that it might be 
seen from all parts of the camp; ana then 
whoever was bitten should be healed by 
simply looking at the brazen figure. This was 
accordingly done, and all the promised effects 
followed. 

The author of Ecclesiasticus says, with great 
beauty and propriety, “ Eor when the horrible 
fierceness of beasts came upon these (thy 
people), and they perished with the stings of 
crooked serpents, thy wrath endured not for 
ever : but they were troubled for a small 
season, that they might be admonished, having 
a sign of salvation to put them in remembrance 
of the commandment of thy law. Eor he that 
turned towards it was not saved by the thing 
that they saw, but by tbee, that art the 
Saviour of all.” 

This passage of history is alluded to by our 
Saviour in the most interesting and instructive 
manner (John iii. 14, 15). As the Israelites, 
though bitten and dying, looked to the brazen 
serpent on the top of the flagstaff, and were 
healed, so every one looking to J esus by faith 
is at once pardoned, and healed, and restored 
to spiritual soundness. Every one may Iwk ; 
and any one looking is made whole — the poison 
of the “ old serpent ” is counteracted. 

In Egypt and other eastern countries the 
serpent was the common symbol of power. 
Hence it was embroidered on the robes of 
kings. ^ It was also an object of religious 
worship ; and is often seen on ancient medals 
and relics, as an emblem of power. Rites 
were devised and temples built to its honour ; 
and priests were appointed to conduct the 
ceremonies. Serpent-worship in its origin 
was probably depVecatory — suggested by ta- 
ditionary fears, which regarded the serpent as 
the personification of all evil. They wor- 
shipped his image, to avert the evil he might 
do them. 

Paint two snakes,” says the Latin poet, 
“the place is then sacred.” In the heathen 
mytholofiy several deities are said to have 
benefited men by killing some iiote4 
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Buch as Cadmus, Apollo, &c. These fables 
are traditionary remnants of the early promise, 
— “The seed of the woman shall bruise the 
head of the se^ent.” The hydra of Lema, 
the dragons of Colchis and the Hesperides, are 
traditionary symbols of the early connection 
of Satan with man’s innocence and fall. The 
connection of the serpent with Esciilapius, 
the god of medicine, is another tradition, 
prob^ly borrowed from the scene recorded in 
rTumbers. (See Adder, Asp, CiTAiiMd 
SERVANT (Gen. ix. 26; Matt. x. 24). In 
the East, during a meal, servants stand with 
silent and respectful demeanour before the 
master of the house, receiving his tokens and 
obeying his orders. By K astern custom 
the commands of the 
master are communi- 
cated chiefly by signs, 
and these are regarded 
with singular earnest- 
ness and attention by 
the domestics. This 
illustrates such ^ pas- 
sages as Ps. cxxiii. 2. 
Hence also the ex- 
X>ressiveness of the 
I^hrase, to stand before 
the Lord — that i^ to 
Egyptian Servant. serve him. 

The Hebrews had 
servants or slaves of several kinds, or what we 
call slaves. The law of Moses, while it does 
not originate slavery, does certainly speak of 
servants as property. If a man abused his ser- 
vant, the law gave him freedom ; and this gift 
of freedom plainly implies that his person was 
not previously at his own disposal. ^ The ser- 
vant, according to the same law, is his master’s 
“ money.” A female servant was, in certain 
circumstances, not to be sold unto a strange 
nation, — implying that she might, in other 
circumstances, be sold to another master of 
her own country. The law, moreover, makes 
a special and frequent distinction between 
“ hmed servants ” and bondmen. Prior to the 
period of Hebrew legislation, Hagar, the bond- 
woman, seems to have been the property of 
Sarah; and when she quarrelled with her 
mistress, she could renounce her service only 
in one way — by becoming a fugitive, a run- 
away. While nothing can be found in the 
Hebrew commonwealth precisely parallel to 
ancient pagan or to modern slavery, it is very 
evident that involuntary servitude did exist 
for special reasons, and under certain restric- 
tions. 

Hebrew servants were obtained from two 
sources. 

Firsts from among their own brethren; 
secomdlyy from among the heathen. The 
Israelites were Ood's servants; and, except in 
the cases to be specified, were not to be 
servants one to another (Lev. xxv. 42, 65). A 
Hebrew might become servant to a Hebrew 
only in one or more of the following ways ; — 

1. By becoming insolvent (Lev. xxv, 39; 2 
KL iv. 1). In this case special enactmoPt 
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provided that the poor Jew should not be re- 
garded as a bond-servant, but as a hired 
servant (Lev. xxv. 39, 40; Deut. xv. 7-11), 
Maimonides says that such a man, being a Jew, 
was “ not to sell himself for gain, or for any 
purpose, save that he might get bread to eat.” 

2. By the crime of theft. The Hebrew thief 
was bound by law to make restitution ; and if 
his property was not sufficient for this, he 
atoned for the balance by service (Exod. xxii. 
3). This was simply legal punishment, God 
being the lawgiver and judge. 

3. By virtue of his birth. If descended from 
servants of the household, children remained 
in the service of the same master till the year 
of jubilee. Abraham had 318 such retainers 
born in his house (Gen. xiv. 14 ; Exod. xxi. 4). 
This was an arrangement, in the circumstances, 
full of mercy both to parent and child — the 
result of a primitive state of society in a patri- 
archal age, but bearing little resemblance to 
modern slavery, save that it was involuntary 
and hereditary servitude. Man-stealing, either 
of natives or heathens, was forbidden on pain 
of death (Exod. xxi. 16). 

The Hebrews held their foreign war-cap- 
tives as slaves (2 Chr. xxviii. 10, 11). The 
law allowed the Hebrews to buy both grown- 
up slaves and children of the heathen; and 
these, when bought, became a “possession;” 

shall take an inheritance to your 
children after yoTi, to inherit them for a pos- 
session.” The Hebrew law does not know 
language stronger than “inheritance” and 
‘ ‘ possession. ” I ts “ possession ’ ’ was absolute ; 
its “inheritance” was hereditary. Indeed, in 
one sense^ the servitude of the individual, 
whatever its character, could not be perpetual, 
for universal freedom was proclaimed at the 
jubilee (Lev. xxv. 9, 10). This must have 
reference to servants of every kind, for the 
language is unqualified ; and the liberty of 
Hebrew-born servants was otherwise provided 
for, irrespective of the jubilee. Their period of 
service was limited to six years. And if wo 
bear in mind that the law of Moses required 
every heathen servant within one year to 
become a Jewish proselyte and be circumcised, 
thus receiving the seal of the covenant, it 
renders it still more certain that the jubilee 
brought freedom to all : for after such a rite 
these men would be regarded as “of Israel.” 
Still, it is not to be forgotten that the very fact 
of a jubilee implies that slavery existed. A 
periodical dismissal of hired servants, of per- 
sons whose mere services were bought, would 
be a curse — not a blessing. 

It has been sometimes said that a Hebrew 
could obtain heathen servants hy purchase only, 
and that the Hebrew word translated bought^ 
buy, &c., signifies primarily to obtain, and that 
buy is a secondary meaning ; conseauently, that 
no valid argument in support of absolute pro- 
perty in a servant can be based on the use of 
this term : his services were bought, not his 
person. Now, it is not disputed that many 
things said to be bought in Scripture did not, 
on that account, become chattels peraonid. 

mi 
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The Israelites were required to purchase their 
first-bom (Exod. xxxiv. 20). They accept, 
m some cases, a price for their daughters, 
instead of giving them a dowry at marriage 
(Gen. xxix. 18 ; Exod. xxii. 16 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 
25; Ruth iv. 10). This current phraseology, 
which may naturally enough be supposed to 
have arisen out of prevalent customs, and is 
therefore fitted to throw back some light upon 
them, is said to support the conclusion that 
servants were not bought of third parties, and 
that their service was voluntary. They sold 
themselves (1 Ki. xxi. 20 ; 2 Ki. xvii. 17 ; Isa. 
lii. 3). Yet it is to be borne in mind that the 
word “buy” does usually signify to obtain for 
money; and in many passages of the law this 
meaning cannot be doubted. It denotes the 
possession of property over which there is, on 
the part of the owner, entire control. The 
seller gives all right and title in the thing sold 
to the buyer. The Hebrew who became in- 
solvent virtually sold himself. But, at least in 
earlier times, slaves were sold by third parties: 
— “He that is bought with money of any 
stranger which is not of thy seed ” (Gen. xvii. 
12). Again, — “ And aU the men of his house, 
bom in the house, and bought with money of 
the stranger, were circumcised with him” 
(Gen. xvii. 27). The distinction which the law 
makes between the treatment of a bond-servant 
and a hired servant seems to imply that the 
condition of the former was absolute, and 
beyond his own control — that he was his 
master’s property, might be maltreated with 
comparative impunity, and could not, like a 
hired servant, at once throw up his engagement, 
and free himself from oppression; and if, as 
the law says, “Hebrew servants could not be 
sold as bondmen ” (Lev. xxv. 42), the inference 
is, that the latter were transferable property. 

How was this service regulated? 

1. Laws to regulate the service of Hebrew with 
Hebrew, 

They were set free every seventh year (Exod. 
xxL 2; Deut. xv. 12). If the year of jubilee 
occurred during the six years of servitude, this 
secured freedom before the expiry of the regular 
term. Many servants, rather than be set free 
on the seventh year, chose to remain with a 
master till the year of jubilee, because then 
their family possessions, which had been 
forfeited by poverty or crime, were restored. 
In this case tne servant had his ears bored — 
a mark of degradation for refusing personal 
freedom (Exod. xxi. 6). 

Hebrew servants could not be sold as bond- 
men (Lev. xxv. 42) ; but they might be re- 
deemed. ^ They themselves or their friends 
could claim this, not as a boon, but as a right, 
on presenting the master with an equivalent 
(Lev. xxv. 48, 49). They were not sent empty 
away when their term of service expired 
(Deut. XV. 14). 

2 . Lms applicable to both Hebrew and heathen 
aervants. 

Maw-stbaling was forbidden (Exod. xxi. 16). 
This was a great regulating principle stamped 
on the very front of Hebrew servitude ; and in 
592 
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the light of this statute we must interpret all 
the Mosaic laws on this sublect. 

Protection was granted to the fugitive 
servant (Deut. xxiii. 15, 16). We presume 
this enactment had a special reference to 
fugitive slaves ^ from surrounding heathen 
nations. Palestine itself was free, and became 
an asylum to the oppressed. 

Cruel treatment was forbidden (Exod. xxi. 
26, 27 ; Lev. xxv. 39, 46). The passage in 
Exod. xxi. 20, 21, which is supposed by some 
to favour slavery and absolute property in 
man, does not in reality stand opposed to these 
statutes. Here two cases are supposed. One 
of wilful murder, and another of accidental or 
excusable homicide. In the former case, if 
the servant died under his master’s hand, the 
death was avenged in accordance with the 
existing law (Lev. xxiv. 17 ; Num. xxxv. 31). 
But in the other case, if he continued a day or 
two, it was not avenged by the death of the 
offender, but by a milder punishment, the 
presumption being that the master did not 
intend to kill his servant, but had a motive 
to act otherwise, seeing he cost him money. 
The servant in this latter case was sufficiently 
rotected by the laws against cruelty. In 
oth cases the master lost his servant, — in 
both cases he was punished according to law; 
but the penalty in both cases was not the 
same. 

Servants among the Hebrews enjoyed 

MANY PRIVILEGES. Nearly half of their time 
was at their own disposal. Every seventh day 
was theirs (Exod. xx. 10) ; also every seventh 
year, (Lev. xxv. 4, &c.) They were allowed 
to attend and enjoy the three great national 
festivals, besides family feasts, new moons, 
&c. ; so that it is comiiuted they had for ’•heir 
own use nearly twenty-three years out of every 
fifty. Hebrew servants held property of their 
o-wn. They could acquire wealth and redeem 
themselves, without transgressing law, or being 
at the mercy of the master. They enjoyed all 
religious as well as social privileges. They 
were admitted to all respectful, and often to 
the most familiar intercourse; and the chief 
servant, as in the case of Eliezer and Abraham, 
before the birth of Isaac, was regarded as heir 
to his master (Gen. xv. 2, 3). They were 
guests at festivals (Exod. xii. 44; xxiii. 17), 
and were admitted to covenant with God, and 
duly instructed “to fear the Lord, and do all 
the words of the law ” (Gen. xvii. 10, 12, 13). 
On many of these points Josephus corroborates 
the view we have given, and certifies the care* 
ful observance of the Mosaic statutes now 
referred to, as well as the statement made 
above respecting the universal emancipation of 
servants at the jubilee. Through the ■writings 
of the prophets, we find that their loud denun- 
ciations of oppression also confirm the opinion 
we have given. Several cases are recorded in 
which the Israelites attempted to violate the 
existing law. One is found in 2 Chr, xx-viii. 
8-15, where a fearful rebuke is administered for 
their attempt to retain as servants their breth- 
ren taken captive in war. In another instancei 
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when the sexennial period of service was en- 
croached upon, the denunciation is terrible 
(Jer. xxxiv, 13-20). 

The sentiments to be gathered from the 
New Testament on this subject are quite 
in accordance with those already stated. 
Slavery existed at and after the time of 
Christ ; and men holding slaves were admitted 
to the Christian Church, notwithstanding the 
express law of God against stealing, selling, or 
holding a man. The Greek word ^ouA.09, 
which means “a bondman,” should be trans- 
lated ‘‘slave.” But the word andrapodon^ 
which peculiarly denotes slave, does not occur 
in the New Testament ; and one of its cor- 
relatives occurs only once (1 Tim. i. 10), in the 
vilest of all catalogues, and is stamped with the 
strongest disapprobation. Aristotle defines | 
a doulos to be a “ living tool” — a “ living pos- 1 
session.” Slaves, properly so called, existed 
in the Roman and Grecian and Asiatic cities 
—in the churches to which epistles were sent ; 
and in the current languf^e of those countries 
the slave was a doulos (1 Cor. vii. 21), in which 
passage the apostle contrasts freedom and 
slavery. In the New Testament a word is 
also used which strictly signifies “hired ser- 
vant.” The term doulos, like every word, 
came to have more general and secondary sig- 
nifications, which are also common in Scripture. 
So with tne English term slave — as when we 
say of a lover, he is the slave of his mistress ; 
of a drunkard, he is the slave of inteinperance ; 
or of a man that advocates opinions in 
certain forms, he is the slave of party or 
Bvstem. Yet who would think of denying 
that the word slave did not often originally, 
and always in certain connections, mean an 
involuntary, uncompensated servant — a man 
not his own ? 

But the Word of God really gives no sanction 
to slavery. It has, indeed, been said that 
slavery existed in Judea, and yet Christ did 
not denounce it. It might be answered that 
Christ did not specially denounce suicide ; but 
this will not prove that it is innocent. But 
we can find no direct evidence that slavery 
existed in Judea, No coins, medals, or manu- 
scriptSj which teU of its existence, have ever 
been discovered in Palestine, as in other lands. 
No reference, even the most remote, is made 
to it by Josephus, the Jewish historian. We 
have, therefore, no proof that Christ ever saw 
a slave, or had a direct call to speak on the 
subject ; and he did not go out of his way to 
surrounding heathen districts to rebuke evils 
specifically which did not come under his 
notice. ‘^He came to his own.” He contented 
himself with the statement of general prin- 
ciples which, if apphed, could not fail speedily 
to eradicate slavery. There can be no doubt 
that in the Roman empire and in Asia Minor 
slavery did exist, and as little doubt that 
Paul must often have met with it in his 
joumeyings. It is assuming too much to say 
that Paul did not denounce it. If he did 
not at once, and in every case, openly con- 
demn the iniquitous system— when, perhaps, 
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he was addressing ignorant pagans who could 
not appreciate his meaning — ^if he did not 
needlessly speak against it in places where he 
had no civil rights, no voice in the community, 
and where his word could have no weight, but 
might rather place himself and his cause in 
jeopardy — ^he certainly laid down the principles 
of eternal justice, which in course of time de- 
stroyed it (1 Cor. vii. 21; Col. iv. 1; 1 Tim. i. 
10). In these passages, both by imphcation 
and in express terms, he condemns it, and 
shows that it is incompatible with the genius 
and precepts of Christianity. 

Example and precept alike conspire to 
deliver the Word of God from the suspicion 
of lending its sanction to the holding of 
absolute i)roperty by man in his fellow-man, 
especially under the light and liberty of the 
blessed Gospel. Man was made in God’s 
image ; and the image of God can never, surely, 
be made a marketable commodity. 

SERVITOR (2 Ki. iv. 43)-a servant. 

SETH (Gen. v. iii.), son of -Adam and Eve, 
was born when Adam was one hundred and 
thirty years old, and lived nine hundred and 
twelve years. Tradition ascribes to Seth the 
invention of letters. 

SEVEN (Gen. xli. 2). As from the begin- 
ning this was the number of days in the week, 
so it has ever in Scripture a sort of emphasis 
attached to it, and is very often and generally 
used as a round number, or, as some would 
say, a perfect number. Clean beasts were 
taken into the ark by sevens (Gen. vii. 2). 
The years of plenty and famine in Egypt were 
marked by sevens (Gen. xli. 2, 3). With the 
J ews not only was there a seventh-day Sabbath, 
but every seventh year was a Sabbath, and 
every seven times seventh year was a jubilee. 
Their great feasts of unleavened bread and of 
tabernacles were observed for seven days ; the 
number of animals in many of their sacrifices 
was limited to seven. The golden candlestick 
had seven branches. Seven x)riests with seven 
trumpets went around the walls of Jericho 
seven days; and seven times on the seventh 
day. In the Axjocalypse we find seven churches 
addressed, seven candlesticks, seven spirits, 
seven stars, seven seals, seven trumpets, seven 
thunders, seven vials, seven i)lagues, and seven 
angels to pour them out. 

Seven is often jiiit for any round or whole 
number, just as we use ten or a dozen; so in 1 
Sam. ii. 5; Job v. 19; Prov. xxvi. 16, 25; Isa. 
iv. 1; Jer. xv. 9; Matt. xii. 45. In like 
manner seven times, or seven-fold, means 
often, abundantly, completely (Gen. iv. 16, 
24; Lev. xxvi. 21 ; Ps. xii. G; Ixxix. 12 ; Matt, 
xviii. 21), And seventy times seven is a still 
higher su^rlative (Matt. xviiL 21, 22). (See 
Number, Pleiades.) 

SHAARAIM. 1. (1 Chr. iv, 31} A city of 
Simeon, and probably the same with Sharaim, 
which at first belonged to Judah, if it was not 
a different place (Josh. xv. 36). 

2, (1 Chr. viii. 8) A descendant of Benjamin, 
and the ancestor of a numerous and powerful 
people (1 Chr. viii. 8-28). 
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SHADDAI, EL SHADDAI (rendered 
“ Grod Almiglity,” Exod, vi. 3j— the name under 
which He revealed Himseli to the patriarch 
before the covenant name, Jehovah, had risen 
into special significance. 

SHAJDOW (Heb. x. 1), Shadows or types 
signify those events or institutions by which 
some other future event or institution is repre- 
sented to us. The thing thus represented to 
us is called the antitype. For example, the 
slaymg of the paschal lamb for the sins of the 
Jewish worshippers was a broad and striking 
representation of the sacrifice of the Lamb of 
God for the sins of the world. In determining 
what is typical, there is no safe rule but the 
declaration of the inspired writers themselves. 
When they authorize a tjmical construction, it 
may be safely applied, but not otherwise. 
Shadow sometimes signifies deep obscurity, as 
in the phrase, “shadow of death;” and it also 
denotes the cool spot which a tree or rock 
creates by intercepting the* solar heat (Isa. 
xxxii. 2). From an allusion to the wing of 
the bird extended over its brood, it is also the 
emblem of protection (Ps. xvii. 8; xci. 1). 
(See Type ) 

SHADRACH. (See Abebotoo.) 

SHALLUM— ja eace (2 Ki. XV. 10) — the 
fifteenth king of Israel, the murderer of Za- 
chariah, king of Judah, and the usurper of his 
crown. At the end of the first month of his 
reign he was himself murdered by Menahem. 
Various other persons of the same name occur 
in Scripture, about whom little or nothing is 
known. (See Jehoahaz.) 

SHALMAN. (See Shalmanesee.) 

SHALMANESER IV. (2 Ki. xvii. 3)— king 
of Assyria. He found the countries of Israel 
and Judah entirely open to invasion. He had 
compelled Hoshea, king of Israel, to pay him 
an annual tribute; but at last, being wearv 
of this exaction, Hoshea combined secretly with 
the king of Egypt to resist it, Shalmaneser 
brought an army against him, ravaged Samaria, 
besieged Hoshea in his capital, and notwith- 
standing his long resistance of three years (2 
Ki. xvii.; xviii. 9-12), he took the city, put 
Hoshea into bonds, and carried away the 
people beyond the Euphrates. He thus ruined 
the city and kingdom of Samaria, which had 
subsisted 254 years (2Ki. xviii. 9, 10), from b.o. 
970 to 717. Sargon, on the Assynan monu- 
ment, claims to have conquered Samaria in 
the first year of his rei^. Some suppose that 
Shalman (Hos. x. 14) is the same with Shal- 
maneser. (See Nineveh.) 

SHAMBLES (1 Cor. x. 25) -a market 
principally for the sale of animal food. Some 
say its Greek and Latin names are derived 
from Macellus — a man who was executed for 
nefarious crimes, and whose house and courts 
were forfeited and converted into a flesh- 
1 market. The English term shambles is of 
Saxon ori^. 

SHAMGAH (Judg. iii. 21) — one of the 
judges, who did a great feat with an ox goad. 
He must have been nearly contemporary with 
Barak and Deborah. 
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SHAPHAN (2 Ki. xxii. 3)-the secretary 
of king Josiah, who read to the monarch from 
a copy of the law which had been found by 
Hilkiah the high priest. Gemariah, who 
favoured Jeremiah, was his son, and Michaiah 
and Gedaliah, the governors, were his grand- 
sons. 

SHARON, or usually THE SHARON 
(IChr. xxvii. 29) — an exceedingly beautiful and 
lertilo plain stretching along' the Mediter- 
ranean shore, south of mount Carmel, from 
Cesarea to Joppa. Its fertility and beauty 
are often alluded to by the sacred writers, 
and have been described by modern travellers. 
A place of the same name lay to the east of 
the Jordan (1 Chr. v. 16; xxvii. 29; Songii. 1; 
Isa. xxxiii. 9 ; xxxv. 2). 

SHAVE (Num. vi. 9). The custom ^ of 
shaving the head as a token of deep affliction 
is very ancient (J ob i. 20). It seems, however, 
to have been generally significant of repentance 
and humiliation for sin, or of bondage and 
rex^roach (Jer. xlviii. 37). The ancient Egyii- 
tians shaved the beard, and were thus an ex- 
ception to other Oriental nations. Joseph, 
when summoned before Pharaoh, “shaved 
himself” (Gen. xli. 14). Herodotus notices 
this custom of the Egyptians ; and it is also 
proved by paintings and sculx)tures. “So 
particular,” says Wilkinson, “were they on 
this point, that to have neglected it was a 
subject of reproach and ridicule ; and whenever 
they intended to convey the idea of a man of 
low condition or slovenly person, the artists 
represented him with a beard.” “Although 
foreigners,” says the same author, “ who were 
brought to Egypt as slaves had beards on their 
arrival in the country, we find that as soon as 
they were employed in the service of this 
civilized people, they were obliged to conform 
to the cleanly habits of their masters ; their 
beards and heads were shaved; and they 
adojited a close cap.” The incident referred 
to in Genesis, in the case of J oscph, corroborates 
the authenticity of the Pentateuch. 

SHAVEH. (See Absalom, pillar op.) 

SHEAR. (See Sheep.) 

SHEBA (1 Ki. X. 1), or the Saha of profane 
history — a province in the northern part of 
Arabia, between the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean, being a portion of the modem Yemen. 
It was probably settled by Sheba, son of Joktan, 
a descendant of Shem. The queen of Sheba 
may well be supposed to have had some 
traditionary knowledge of the tme religion; 
and in the commercial intercourse of her 
country with that of the Hebrews, might 
have heard much of the wisdom and piety 
of Solomon, the wisest man and one of the 
greatest kings that ever lived on the earth. To 
see and converse with him, she undertook a 
journey from what was then regarded ^ the 
uttermost parts of the earth (Matt. xii. 42). 
Of this journey the present Ethiopians or 
Abyssinians, who are Christians of the Greek 
Church, have very ancient traditions; and 
Josephus s^ that Solomon’s royal visitor 
came from Ethiopia, or that part which we 
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3 86 is c^led Seba. There is thus some 
iion of idea as to the country over which 
the queen of Sheba reigned. (See Seba.) 
Among the princely presents she made to 
Solomon were gold, ivory, and spices ; and 
the Sabeans were celebrated, on account of their 
important commerce in these very products, 
among the Greeks also. Another or Cushite 
Sheba was on the shores of the Persian Gulf — 
descended from Raamah, son of Cush (Ps. Ixxii. 
10, 15 ; Isa. lx. 6 ; J er. vi. 20 ; Ezek. xxvii. 
22 ; J oel iii. 8). The kings of Sheba and Seba 
are associated together in Ps. Ixxii. 10. They 
were kings of territories almost contiguous — 
the one in Asia, and the other in Africa. Sheba 
\v as also the name of several persons — such as 
the son of Bichri, who revolted against David, 
but was defeated by Joab. (See Beeh-SHEBA.) 

SHEBISTA (Isa. xxii. 15)— first ruler of the 
palace and then a secretary of Hezekiah, against 
whom Isaiah has delivered a terrible invective. 
He was probably a foreigner. (See Rock.) 

SHEuHEM, 1. A Peace (Gen. xxxiii. 18), 
or SYCHEM (Acts vil 16), or SYCHAR 
(John iv. 5), was one of the most ancient cities 
of Canaan. The change to Sychar (a Syriac 
word si^ifying drunkenness and falsehood), 
was made by the Jews to stigmatize the vices 
of the place, which were drunkenness, Ipng, 
and idolatry. Its more modern name is Nea- 

i >olis ; and it is at present known as Nablous. 
't is situated from 35 to 40 miles north from 
Jerusalem, and was made the coital of the 
kingdom of Israel in the reign of J 3roboam. 

Snechem is associated with some of the most 
interesting events of patriarchal times (Gen. 
xlix. 20-32: 1. 13; Josh. xxiv. 1, 32; Judg. ix. 
46-49). It Delonged to Ejihraim. At Shechem 
the tribes assembled to make Rehoboam king ; 
and here, too, the tribes rebelled. Shechem 
was a city of refuge. It is also noted as the 
si^)ot of one of the most interesting of our Lord’s 
discourses (John iv. 4-42), the result of wdiich 
was the conversion of several of the Samaritans 
to the true faith (John iv. 39, 41). 

Shechem is situated between mount Ebal on 
the north and Gerizim on the south. Tlie 
modern town has two long streets running 
parallel with the valley. Nothing can be finer, 
travellers assure us, than the view of the city 
from the heights around it. As it is approached 
from the hills, it appears luxuriantly einbosomed 
in the most delightful and fragrant bowers, 
half-concealed by rich gardens, and by stately 
trees collected into groves, all around the bold 
and beautiful valley in which it stands. Not 
more than 150 Samaritans live in it. These last 
have a synagogue, where they have service 
every Saturday. They have also a school, 
where their language is taught. They defend 
their worship on Gerizim by Dent, xxvii. 4, 
where for the word Ebal they i3ut Gerizim. 
allemng that the Jews fraudulently inserted 
Eb^ in their Scriptures, out of contempt and 
prmudice towards their nation. 

The Samaritans, notwithstanding their en- 
mity against the Jews, joined them in their 
revolt a^inst Romans, s^nd in the issue 


11,000 of them were put to the sword by the 
Romans on mount Gerizim, where they had 
posted themselves, trusting, like the Jew8, to 
the protection of their temple. .Under the 
emperor Justinian another revolt took place, 
in the course of which 100,000 of them were 
slain or sold as slaves, converting their once 
fertile province into a wilderness. A remnant, 
however, rallied on mount Gerizim, and are 
still found there. 

In their manners, rites, and religions cere- 
monies tliey adhere strictly to the Mosaic law. 
Instead of the temple at Jerusalem, they 
worship on mount Gerizim, where, in more 
prosperous times, they celebrated their festival; 
and offered sacrifices. The worship of onb 
God, circumcision, the purifications and feasts 
(except the Purim and the feast of the dedi- 
cation), they have in common with the Jews. 
They believe in the existence of angels, in a 
resurrection and future retribution, and expect 
the coming of a Messiah, in whom thjey look 
only for a proiihet. Their priests ai?e of the 
tribe of Levi, and are treated as superiors. 
On account of their poverty, their only sacrifice 
is a lamb on the feast of Pentecost. In the 
synagogue the Samaritan dialect is used, but 
they generally speak Arabic ; and they are 
distinguished by a white turban. They sup- 
port themselves by mechanical labour and by 
money dealings. They avoid any connections 
with other sects, and marry only among their 
own nation. Each man is allowed two wives 
on his first marriage ; but on the death of one 
of them he cannot marry again. In case both 
of them die he is suffered to have one wife, 
(See Ebal, Samaritans.) 

The Samaritans represent the number , of 
their houses to be twenty or thirty. They 
call their language Hebrew ; and that which 
we call Hebrew they call Jewish: for they 
say their language is the true Hebrew in 
which the law was given. The distinction 
consists in the use of a <lifferent alphabet and 
a different pronunciation. ^ They go three 
times a year to mount Gerizim to worship; 
but do not offer sacrifices there now, as they 
did formerly, lest they should be molested by 
the Turks. Their synagogue is described as a 
small, dark, but neat room, with an altar, but 
without seats ; and strangers are obliged, beforo 
entering, to pull off not only their over-shoes, 
but also their slippers, which are not prohibited 
even in mosques. The promise concerning 
the woman’s seed does not, they believe, refer 
to the IMessiah ; but that concerning a prophet 
like unto Moses does refer to him, as does 
also that concerning Shiloh (Gen. xlix. 10). 
They admit the sense of this passage as given 
in our translation, and try to show that there 
is still a sceptre somewhere in the hands of 
Judah. The Messiah will come when Israel 
repents. They say the story of the separation 
between Israel and Judah, under Jeroboam 
and Rehoboam, is a lie of the Jews. The city 
of Luz, or Bethel, they say, was on mount 
Gerizim (Gen. xxviii. 19). Jehus, they say, 
was also on this mount; and that Judg. xix. 

m 
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10, as it stands in our copies, is not true. On 
a request to see their old copy of the law, the 
cohen used to object, and attempt to deceive 
his visitors with a more recent one. Their old 
codex is contained in a brass case. It is in 
the Samaritan character, and the cohen says it 
was written by Abishua, the grandson of 
Aaron, 13 years after the death of Moses, and 
3,2^ years ago (1 Chr. vi. 4). Another brass 
case stands near this, containing an exact 
copy of the original manuscript, said to have 
been made 800 years ago. On a shelf in the 
synagogue are a considerable niini])er of coj^ies 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch. The Bible of 
the Samaritans contains only the five books of 
Moses. They have, however, Joshua and 
Judges, but in separate books. They say 
that since Joshua there has been no prophet. 

2. A Person. (See Dinah.) 

SHEEP (Gen. iv. 2), SHEPHERD (Gen. 
xlvi. 32), SHEEP-MASTER (2 Ki. hi. 4), 
SHEEPCOTE (1 Sam. xxiv. 3), SHEEP- 
FOLD, &c. (John X. 1). As these tenns are 
intimately blended in the sacred writings, 
they are treated of under one head. The 
sheep kept are so numerous that they often 
constituted the chief w^ealth of a man in 
patriarchal times; and hence with the Jews 
the care of sheep was among the earliest and 
most respectable employments (Gen. iv. 2; 
Exod. hi. 1; 1 Sam. xvi. 11). Rebekah and 
Rachel, and the daughters of Jethro, scrupled 
not to en^ge in this occupation ; and the 
patriarch Jacob fed the flocks of Laban. Nor 
did Moses disdain the employment. The 
king of Moab was a sheep-master. Classic 
allusions of a similar kind are very frequent, 
implying that the flocks were tended by their 
proprietors. The passage in 1 Sam. xvii. 20 is 
the only instance in which the hired servant is 
distinguished from the master, or one of his 
family, as a shepherd. Doeg had charge of 
the wnole pastoral establishment of Saul (1 
Sam. xxi. 7). The office of chief herdsman 
was abolished, and the duties divided (1 Chr. 
xxvii, 29). Tnis office of chief shepherd (Heb. 
xiii. 20; 1 Pet. v. 4) is often mentioned by 
heathen writers. It was an office of great 
trust and responsibility, as well as of dis- 
tinguished honour, for the flocks were often 
very large (2 Ki iii. 4). Chardin saw a clan 
of Turcoman shepherds whose flocks consisted 
of 400,000 beasts of carriage — such as camels, 
horses, oxen, cows, and asses, and 3,000,000 of 
sheep and goats. Dr. Shaw confinns his 
statement. 

The sheep in Sjrria are of the broad-tailed 
species, the broad part being a lump or 
excrescence of fat. (See TailJ The sheep 
and goats mingle together while they feecl, 
as they did in ancient times (Gen. xxx. 35). 
This custom gives J^int to the symbolic 
words of the Saviour (Matt. xxv. 32, 33). 

Their docility, timidity, and liability to 
wander — their nelplessness when they have 
gone astray, and the danger which then sur- 
rounds them — all which are among the charac- 
teristics of this animal— are often figuratively 
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employed by the sacred writers— as 2 Chr, 
xviii. 16 ; Ps. cxix. 176 ; Isa. xi. 6 ; liii. 6, 7 ; 
Mic. V. 8 ; Matt. ix. 36. The wandered sheep 
in some of these passages is an eml?lem of 
apostate man. He has left the fold and gone 
away from God— has strayed into a “land of 
drought and of the shadow of death” — has 
lost the ability to return, and never will 
return, till the great Shepherd find him out, 
and carry him back to the “ green iDastures” 
and “still waters.” 

The sheep-maste)' or shepherd was constantly 
with his flocks by night and by day, to 
number, gather, feed, conduct, ai};d guard 
them (Gen. xxxi. 39; Luke ii. 8), ana was 
often attended with a dog (Job xxx. 1). His 
care of the sheep was constant and tender, 
and his power over them very great (Isa. xl. 
11; John X. l-lfi). Rev. John Hartley, a 
missionary in Greece, tells us that he was 
once passing by a flock of sheep, and having 
heard it said that they would obey the shep- 
herd’s voice, he askea him to call one of his 
sheep, which instantly left its pasturage, and 
apijroached the hand of the shepherd with a 
prompt obedience which he never saw in any 
other animal. 

In the Old Testament the word shepherd is 
used figuratively for Jehovah (Ps. Ixxx. 1; 
Jer. xxxi. 10) and for kings (Ezek. xxxiv. 10); 
but in the New Testament it denotes Christ 
(John X. 11, &c.; Heb. xiii. 20; 1 Pet. v. 4), 
and also those teachers who presided in the 
synagogues. This use of the word gave rise to 
the application of the word shepherd or pastor, 
in modern times, to ministers of the Gospel; 
and those under their spiritual care are called 
the fold ov flock. ^ (See Pastor.) 

It was the business of the shepherd to count 
the sheep daily, perhaps oftener; and he was 
accountable for any that were missing (Gen. 
xxxi. 38, 39; Exod. xxii. 12, 13; Lev. xxvii. 
32; Jer. xxxiii. 13). He needed courage to 
defend them when the wild beasts attacked 
them, and strength and skill to lift them with 
his crooked staff out of the pit, or extricate 
them from the thicket. A robust constitution 
was indispensable. Jacob’s experience could 
not be singular : “In the day the drought 
consumed me, and the frost by night ; and my 
sleep departed from mine eyes ” (Gen. xxxi. 40). 
The ram, on the call of the shepherd, came 
forth, and preceded the flock in their march as 
leader or principal. Thus we read in Jer. 1. 8, 
of “ the^ h e-goats before the flock.” Hence the 
expressions in Ps. Ixxx. 1; Jer. xxv. 34, 35. 

Sometimes a lamb was taken into the tent 
and brought up like a dog. This practice is 
described with inimitable pathos in Nathan’s 
parable,— “ But the poor man had nothing, 
save one little ewe-lamb, which he had bought, 
and nourished up; and it grew up togewier 
with him and with his children : it did eat of 
his oym. meat, and drank of his own cup, and 
lay in his bosom, and was unto him as a 
daughter” (2 Sam. xii. 3). It is common in 
Armenia to see shepherds carrying in their 
bosonas th^ of tho fiooks they were 
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tfencling.. They were too feeble to roatn with 
their dama ; and nothing evinces more tender- 
ness and care than gently leading such as ha.ve 
vouu^ lambs to which they give suck. How 
beautifully true of Messiah, “He shall feed 
his flock like a shepherd : he shall gather the 
lambs with his arm, and carry them in. his 
bosom, and shall gently lead those that are 
with young” (Isa. xl. 11). Messrs. Smith and 
Dwight, American missionaries, tell us that 
while travelling in Armenia they passed several 
shepherds, probably from the neighbouring 
villages, carrying in their bosoms the lambs of 
the flocks they tended. The same scene had 
already frequently interested them by pre- 
senting the source of the beautiful imagery of 
the prophet. It is exhi))ited only at one season 
of the year, when lambs are frequently brought 
forth during the day at a distance from the 
fold. These new-comers being too weak to 
follow the flock in its rovings after grass, are 
carried in the bosom of the shepherd ; and not 
unfrequently they multiply so as to All his 
arms before night. They are then taken to 
the fold, and guarded there until sufficiently 
strong to ramble with their dams. One of 
these enclosures, when the sheep return 
anxiously bleating in the evening from their 
day’s pasture, and scores of hungry young 
ones are conducted by shei)herds’ boys each to 
its own mother, presents an amusing scene. 

The time of shearing was a season of great 
festivity — a recompense for the toil and danger 
of the preceding year (X Sam. xxv. 8, 11 ; 2 
Sam. xiii. 23). The flock was collected in an 
uncovered enclosure, called a sheepfold or sheep- 
cote (Num. xxxii. 16; 2 Sam. vii. 8; Jer. xxiii. 
3; Zeph. ii. 6; John x. 16). Here their legs j 
were tied together ; and the shearing-house (2 
Ki. X. 12, 14) literally means the tie-house, i 
They were never housed at any season of the 
year. 

A watch-house was often erected in the 
vicinity of the flocks, from which the approach 
of danger could be easily descried. This is 
called the “tower of the flock” (Mic. iv. 8). 
The wool of the sheep was probably made into 
cloth (Lev. xiii. 47 ; Deut. xxii. 11) by women 
(Prov. xxxi. 13). It formed jjart of the tribute 
paid by the Moabites to Israel (2 Ki. iii. 4), 
and was a common article of mercliandise 
(Ezek. xxvii. 18). (See Cattle.) 

In Gen. xlvi. 34 we read that “ every shep- 
herd was an abomination to the Egyptians.” 
The allusion may be to the Hyksos, or shepherd 
Icings, who invaded Egypt, and tyrannized over 
it for some centuries. (See Egypt, Pharaoh.) 

Sheep market (John v. 2) ; in the margin, 
Sheep gate (Neh. iii. 1) ; in the Vulgate, 
Sheep pool — supposed by man;^ to be Beth- 
esda. It has not been distinctly identified. 

SHEETS (Judg. xiv. 12, 13); or shirts, as it 
is in the margin ; or spoils, or apparel, as in v, 
19 and margin; or “fine linen,” as it is ren- 
dered in Prov. xxxi. 24 and Isa. iii. 23, — all 
which are from the same Hebrew word. The 
word which corresponds with this in Greek is 
translated “linen cloth” in Matt, xxvii 59; 
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“fine linen,” Mark xv. 46; and “Hnen,” Luke 
xxiii. 63. The word doubtless means a bed* 
covering as well as a garment (see CLOTHES), 
and corresponds with the hyke of the Arabs. 
These hykes, or blankets, as we should call 
them, are of different sizes, and of different 
qualities and fineness. The usual size of them 
is 6 yards long and 5 or 6 feet broad, serving 
the Kabyle or Arab as a complete dress in the 
I day; and as they sleep in their raiment, as the 
j Israelites did of old (Deut. xxiv. 13), it served 
likewise for his bed anti covering by night. 
The plaid of the old Highlanders of Scotland 
was much the same. 

SHEKEL. (See Measures.) 

SHEM (Gen. vi. 10) — the eldest son of Noah, 
from whom descended the J ew’s, and through 
them the Messiah. Shem is always mentioned 
first ; and though w'e read, “ Shem the brother 
of Japhet the elder,” the words, “the elder,” 
are to be referred, not to Japhet, but to Shem, 
— Shem the brother of Jax>het, and also the 
elder of the two. He had five sons, who 
peopled the finest provinces of the East. The 
languages of these nations are still called the 
Shemitic languages, including the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, &c. 

SHEMINITH. (See Harp.) 

SHENIll. (See Hermon.) 

SHEPHERD. (See Sheep.) 

SHESHACH. (See Babylon.) 

SHIBBOLETH (Judg. xii. 6). In the 
course of a war between the Ephraimites ami 
the Gileadites, the former were routed, and 
fled towards the J ordan. The Gileadites hail 
taken care to post a ])arty at the fords; and 
when an Ephraimite who had escaped came to 
the river side and desired to pass over, th<^ 
asked him if he were not an Ephraimite. If 
he said, No, they bade him pronounce shibboleth 
(signifying a stream) ; and if he pronounced it 
sibboleth, according to the dialect of the 
Ephraimites, they killed him. Thus fell 
42,000 Ephraimites in a single day (comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 73). 

SHIELD. (See Armour.) 

SHIGGAION (Ps. vii., title). The plural 
of this word occurs in Hah. iii. 1. We find 
various conjectures as to the import of it, but 
they are all very unsatisfactory, nor is the 
knowledge of it important. It probably means 
a song or txle of jmiise. 

SHIIIOR. (See River of Egypt.) 

SHILOAII. (SeeSiLOAii.) 

SHILOH. 1. (J oah. xviii. 1) Where Samue) 
began to prophesy (1 Sam. iii, 21), and where 
Abijah lived (1 Ki. xiv. 2), was a city of 
Ephraim, between Lebonah and BetheL 10 
miles south of Shechem, 25 north of Jeru^ 
Salem, and now called Seilftn. Here Joshuji 
erected the tabernacle, and divided the land of 
promise by lot among the tribes. The taber* 
nacle remained at Shiloh upwards of 300 years, 
and was removed thence durin^he administra* 
tion of Eli, and taken by the Philistines. Its 
ruinous condition was proverbial in after-times 
(Jer. vii. 13-16; xxvi. 6, 9). 

2. (Gen. xUx. 10) A title of. Messiah ths 
597 
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king; but whether it signifies one who is sent, 
or one whose right it is to reign, or the peace- 
maker, or Him in whom the kingdom of Judah 
should have an end, is not agreed. All these 
interpretations have been given to it by dif- 
ferent writers, and all of them are significant 
and appropriate. That the Messiah is intended 
is evident from the literal fulfilment of the 
prophecy. Judah maintained its tribal exist- 
ence and sovereignty till Jesus appeared ; but 
within a single generation after the death of 
Christ the temple and the city of Jerusalem 
were destroyed, their whole civil and ecclesias- 
tical government subverted, and the peoi)le 
themselves scattered abroad over the earth — a 
poor, weak, despised, and oppressed remnant 
of a great nation. Thus the sceptre deimrted 
from Judah, where it had remained until the 
Messiah came, and has never been restored. 

SHIMEI—Acarc?’ (2 Sam. xvi. 6)— a relative 
of Saul, who met David as ho was leaving 
Jerusalem in the time of Absalom’s revolt, and 
treated him and his retinue with the grossest 
indignity (2 Sam. xvi. C-13). Dor this offence 
Shimei afterwards sought David’s forgive- 
ness, who not onlv spared his life then, but 
covenanted with nim never to i)ut him to 
death (2 Sam. xix. 23). On his death-bed, 
however, he charged Solomon to remember 
Shimei as a guilty man ; who, having received 
such a charge, forbade him to leave Jerusalem 
on pain of death. This prohibition he violated 
by going to Gath in search of two fugitive 
servants, and suffered the threatened ijenalty. 
It is very probable that David had strong 
suspicions that Shimei would, by some treason- 
able practices, disturb the reign of Solomon ; 
and therefore, to guard him, he was i)ut upon 
parole, 

SHINAH (Gen. x. 10)— an extensive and 
fertile plain, lying between MesoiJ(^tamia on 
the west and Persia on the east, and watered 
by the Euphrates. It was upon this plain 
that Noah’s posterity attempted to build the 
. tower of Babel ; and the site of the great city 
of Babylon was also here (Dan. i. 1, 2) The 
territory is now within the pashalic of Bagdad. 
(See Babylon, Chaldea.) 

SHIPS (Gen. xlix. 13). Some of the ancient 
ships were very large. ^ An account of one is 
^ven by Athenaeus, which was nearly 600 feet 
in length and 60 in breadth. Uxnvards of 4,000 
rowers, and at least 3,000 other i^ersons, were 
employed in the navigation of it. The art of 
navi^tion was, however, but little understood. 
The Phcenicians were principally concerned in 
it (Ezek. xxvii., xxviii.), and had x^orts of their 
own in almost every^ country (Isa. xxiii.), the 
most famous of wnich were Carthage and 
Tarshish in Spain. The ships from Tarshish 
undertook distant voyages; and hence any 
vessels that were capable of such voyages, or 
ahips of large tonnage, were called “ ships of 
Tarshish” ffsa. xxiii. 1). The Tyriah ships 
are described by Ezekiel as built with timbers 
of cypress, and having masts of cedar, sails of 
linen, ana benches inlaid with ivory. More 
Specially, the ancient ship was propelled by 
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oars and also by sails. The rowers in the larger 
ships sat in ranks. The helm was made of two 
broad oars— one over each quarter of the stem 
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— and were moved by the “ rudder-bands.” 
Ships had various sails— lower and topsails; 
but what is rendered “the mainsail” in Acts 
xxvii. 40, was the sail attached to the smaller 
mast at the bow. 'I’he gear or tackling was 
various; and the phrase, “strake sail” (Acts 
xxvii. 17), means lowered the gear, probably 
the heavy yard and its sail ; for as they were 
preparing for lying to, or driving before the 
gale, they needed some sail. Ships were often 
in those da 3 ^s obliged to cast anchor, and the 
anchors were not unlike those in modern use. 
The ship in which the apostle was, was on this 
occasion anchored by the stern. Her prow was 
thus turned to a lee shore, so that they might 
next day the more easily and surely run her 
aground. The following is a brief account of 
the apostle’s voyage and shipwreck, and a short 
explanation of the nautical term exijlained 
Paul and certain other prisoners, of a dif- 
ferent class, were placed under the care of 
Julius, “a centurion of Augustus’s band,” 
perhaps a captain in the imperial life-guards 
returning to Italy. The ship in which they 
embarked at Cesarea belonged to Adramyt- 
tium, and was apparently t)n its homeward 
voyage, “meaning to sail by the coasts of 
Asia,” the usual route for vessels engaged in 
this traffic. Several of the apostle’s mends 
were with him — Luke the narrator and Aris- 
tarchus the Macedonian — whom he afterwards 
names his “fellow-labourer” and “fellow- 
prisoner.” On touching at Sidon the next day, 
the centurion — who, from the report of Eestus, 
must have been aware of the frivolous charges 
preferred against him — “ courteously entreated 
Paul,” and allowed him to go on shore to see his 
friends and “ refresh himself ” — the reference in 
the last word being to corporeal frailty, perhaps 
increased by sea-sickness. Leaving Sidon, 
they sailed “under Cyprus” — that is, under 
the lee of Cyprus, or to the east of it, the direct 
course bein^ to the south of it — for so the 
contrary winds compelled them, and they 
mi^ht take ^ advantage of a strong current 
which, running with ^eat strengtti to the 
westward, would enable them to make way 
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against the gale. They thus “sailed over the 
sea of Cilicia and PamphylitL” and “ came to 
Myrsitf a citv of Lycia.” At Myra vessels 
were changed, and the prisoners were put into 
a “ship of Alexandria sailii^ into Italy” — 
probably a com ship, and, like others of Hie 
class, a regular trader, of large size and with a 
well-appointed crew. On loosing from Myra 
the wmd was adverse. Small progress was 
made, and after “many days” they had with 
difficulty come opposite to Cnidus, a distance 
of not more than 130 miles. The prevailing 
wind in those regions, and at that season of 
the year — the close of summer — is still the 
north-west wind, against which the ship could 
scarcely work up. In consequence of this they 
ran under the lee of Crete, or to the east of it, 
so as to be sheltered by it. Having wdth diffi- 
culty rounded the point of Salmone — “hardly 
passing it ” — they coasted the south side of the 
island; and, unable to pass Cape Matala, 
whore the shore suddenly trends to the north, 
they put in to the Fair Havens, not far from 
Lasea — a town, the ruins of which were for 
the first time identified in 1856 by the late Mr. 
Tennent, amerchant of Glasgow, and the friends 
who were cruising with him in his yacht. 

The season was, however, far advanced — 
“the fast was now already past.” It was the 
end of September or beginning of October, and 
therefore perilous to undertake a long voyage. 
Navigation was not actually interrui^ted till 
about six weeks later, but sailing “was now 
dangerous.” Warning comes from an unex- 
pected quarter— from the apostle. The cen- 
turion, however, would not listen to Paul, but 
rather “believed the master and owner of the 
ship,” both of whom were anxious to get to 
the end of the journey. They had lain long 
windbound at Fair Havens ; but it was not a 
good winter station ; and the greater part joined 
in opinion with the captain and supercargo, 
hoping to get to Phoenice, about 40 miles west, 
and a more commodious roadstead to winter 
in, as from its position it was secured from the 
prevailing storms. They seem now to have 
given up all hope of reaching Rome before 
next spring; but on a favourable change of 
breeze, when the “south wind blew softly,” 
they made for Phoenice, which lay to the 
north-west, and, hugging the shore, “sailed 
close by Crete.” But they were soon over- 
taken by a hurricane, blowing down from the 
highlands of the coast, and called Euroclydon 
— perhaps more correctly Euroaquilo— or a 
north-east wind. The adjective rendered tem- 
pestuous is in the original “typhonic,” or like 
a typhoon, the tempest which is accompanied 
by whirlwinds driving the clouds in circling 
conflict, and raising the sea in columns of 
spray. Iffie ship was caught in the squall, 
and “could not bear up into it” — literally, 
look it in the eye — and was therefore forced to 
scud before it. “ Running under ” the islet of 
Olauda, they “had much work to come by 
the boat”— that is, taking advantage of the 
smooth water under the lee of the island, with 
difficulty they hoisted on hoard the boat which 
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was usually towed behind the ship, showing 
that they were preparing to resist the storm. 
Then they used “helps,” “ imdergirding the 
ship a common precaution in those times — 
passing a stout cable several times round the 
htdl, so as to tighten the planks which might 
be strained by the heavy seas. Being driven 
still to the south-west, and being naturally 
afraid of falling “into the quicksands,” or the 
shoals of the Syrtis on the northern shore of 
Africa, they strake sail — ^rather, lowered the 
main yard and its sail —and “so were driven,” 
keeping the ship’s head, off shore, and her light 
side to the wind. The tempest did not abate, 
and the next day they “lightened ” her — threw 
out a portion of the cargo. But the danger 
still increasing, “we cast out with our own 
hands the tackling of the ship” — all portions 
of the heavy gear or rigging — others, according 
to this reading, beside the crew being employed 
in the work, or the apostle himself and Luke 
putting a hand to the labour. In a short time 
such a vessel must have foundered and gone 
down— a common fate with ancient ships. 
The sky had closed dark and angry around 
them, and “neither sun nor stars in many 
days appeared,” while the gale increased in 
fury, and they abandoned hope ; for the ship 
was leaking, and they could not tell where 
they were, on what coast they might be 
driven, or how long the opening timbers 
would resist the violence of the waves. ^ The 
darkness of night was above them, with a 
raging sea around them ; and the labour- 
ing bark, frapped round and eased of its 
heavier freight and furniture, was drifting 
helplessly before the wind. In this crisis 
! of dismay and danger, the voice which had 
warned them at Fair Havens was heard 
again. And the apostle now spoke from 
divine authority. Paul had appealed to 
Caesar, and the apjjeal must be heard. He 
. was the principal person on board, and invested 
with iieculiar dignity. The ship is his by 
God’s charter. Her cargo may be cast into 
the sea, and the ship herself be lost, but the 
apostle must get to Rome. “God hath given 
thee all them that sail with thee ” — their life ; 
that of nigh 300 persons was bound up in his 
life. The effect of such a speech at such a 
time may be easily conceived. It was no 
flattering prophecy which he uttered.^ 

. It was now the fourteenth night since they 
had left Fair Havens in Crete, and they were 
still tossed about in the Adriatic. “ They 
mount up to the heaven, they go down again 
to the depths ; their Soul is melted because of 
trouble. They reel to and fro, and stagger 
like a drunken man, and are at their wit’s 
end.” Unable to ascertain their iiosition, 
“about midnight the shipmen deemed that 
they drew near to some country” — literally, 
that some country drew near to them — common 
but graphic nautical language^ in which land 
rises or sinks, comes near or disappears. The 
“shipmen” — seamen— came to this conclusion, 
as they could from many signs unperceired by 
soldiers, prisoners, and passengers— such as the 
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noise of breakers rising above the sound of the 
stomv Fearful of the close proximity of the 
shore, ‘‘they sounded, and found its depth 
twenty fathoms : ” and in a short time, heaving 
the lead ^ain, ‘‘they found it fifteen fathoms.” 
This rapid shallowing alarmed them, and they 
feared to be dashed on the rocks over which 
the waves were breaking. To stay the pro- 
cess of the ship, and keep her if possible in 
her present position, they cast four anchors 
out of the stem — not an unusual fashion in 
ancient navigation. On that coast the land 
is too low to be seen, though the breakers 
might be both audible and visible ; and sound- 
ings of similar depth are yet found by mariners 
in the same locality. The alarmed inmates of 
the ship, groaning “in the sides” or crowded 
^on deck, now anxiously waited for the day. 
They might go down at their anchors, unable 
to ride out the gale if it increased ; and they 
could not tell the nature of the coast till 
morning broke. Their juirpose now was to 
strand the ship, and she was anchored so that 
her head was to the land ; but they could not 
tell whether there might be a beach which 
should afford them the opportunity. In this 
moment of awful suspense, when wreck was 
certain, and the object was to be prepared for 
it, the sailors lost heart, and would have 
deserted the vessel. They pretended that it 
lyas necessary to lower the boat^ which some 
days before tliey had taken in with difficulty, 
for the ostensible purpose of carrying out 
anchors from the prow to steady the pitching 
vesseL This manoeuvre shows how critical 
they reckoned their situation, when, in such a 
night of gloom and tempest, they would take 
to the boat, which could scarcely be expected 
to live in such a sea. Their purpose, as they 
had the working of the ship, coidd not be 
easily detected by the landsmen, whom they 
would have so selfishly abandoned. 

But there was one on board who had the gift 
of discerning spirits. He divined the treachery, 
and for the third time spoke. His stern words 
were, “ Unless these abide in the ship, ye 
cannot be saved.” He had already assured 
them of safety ; but that safety, so absolutely 
promised, depended upon means. They were 
to run the ship ashore as soon as it was day ; 
and the operation could not be done except by 
the practised seamen, who alone could handle 
the vessel so as that she might be carried to 
the most promising part of the beach, and as 
high on the beach as possible. Neither the 
soldiers nor the landsmen on board could be 
depended on for this difficult task. The sol- 
diers at once, on hearing Paul speak in such a 
tone, cut the ropes by wffiich the sailors were 
lowering the boat, and it fell into the sea, and 
was either capsized or drifted away. From 
this period till day began to appear, the apostle 
was exhorting them all to take food. That 
they might run the ship as high upon the 
beach as possible, they lightened her again, 
and cast out the wheat into the sea— the re- 
mainder of her cargo. As day broke, they 
could not tell where they were; but they dis- 


covered a bay, not rocky and bold, but having 
“a shore”— sandy beach— and on it they re- 
solved to run the snip. For this purpose, and to 
lose no time, they cut away the anchors and left 
them in the sea; at the same time, as ancient 
ships were steered by two large paddles or 
oars, one on each quarter, which in this case 
had been lashed away while the ship lay at 
anchor by the stern, they loosed these ‘ ‘ rudder- 
bands ” when she got under way ; and that she 
might be steered to the likeliest spot, they also 
hoisted the foresail, and “made toward snore.” 
“Falling into a place where two seas met,” or 
a narrow channel between two portions of the 
sea — between the island of Salmonetta and the 
larger ^ island of Malta — they succeeded in 
stranding the ship ; and the sharp prow being 
forced into the tenacious clay and mud of the 
beach, “ stuck fast and remained immoveable,” 
but the stem was broken by the billows which 
so violently struck it and washed over it. The 
anxiety and consternation at the first shock 
must have been great, as each looked to the 
readiest means of safety. The sternness of 
Homan discipline next showed itself amidst 
the confusion, and the soldiers proposed “to 
kill the XDrisoners, lest any should swim out 
and escape.” Had not Paul been among 
them, a military execution might have ensued ; 
but the centurion was willing to save him, and 
the other prisoners were saved along with him ; 
for, as he had said already, God had given him 
the lives of all on board. In fact, Paul was 
invulnerable, and the military counsel was 
folly. The sailors, in selfish panic, would 
leave the ship, but they cannot; the soldiers 
would slay the prisoners ere they secured their 
own safety, but they dare not shed a drop of 
blood. The centurion then gave orders that 
fill should make for the shore; that those 
“which could swim should cast themselves 
first into the sea;” and that the rest should 
float themselves through the surf “on boards” 
— deck planks, or any suitable portion of the 
wreck. His commands were obeyed, and the 
Divine pledge was fulfilled — “and so it came 
to pass, that they escaped all safe to land.” 
(See Eadie’s Paul the Preacher^ pp. 423-435.) 

The ships mentioned in the New Testament 
upon the lake of Tiberias were only fishing- 
boats or wherries. 

The galley is a loWj flat-built vessel, navi- 
gated with oars and sails, and used particularly 
in the Mediterranean. The expression in Isa. 
xxxiii. 21 denotes that Jerasalem would be a 
glorious city, though destitute of the com- 
mercial and maritime advantages enjoyed by 
most other cities. Joppa, 37 miles distant, 
was its only seaport. (See Phcenicia, Tae- 
SHI8H, Tyre, UNDERGiRpma.) 

SHISHAK (1 Ki. xiv. 25)-a king of Egypt, 
and supposed to be the Sesostris of profane 
history. In the reign of K-ehoboam he invaded 
J udea with an immense army, took possession 
of Jerusalem, pillaged the temple, and bore off 
the treasures of the lung (1 Ki. xiv. 2fi; 2 Ohr. 
:m. 9). 

The Scripture account is confirmed by dis* 
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eoveries in Egypt. Upon a ruined colonnade at 
Thebea is a representation of Shishak dragging 
to the feet of the Egyptian gods more ^an 
thirty vanquished nations, among which is 
written at full length in phonetic hieroglyphics, 
“The kingdom of the Jews,” or “of Judah.” 
Brugsch, however, interprets it differently. 

Other inscriptions give a particular list of 
the ‘‘fenced cities” mentioned in 2 Chr. xii. 4 
as having been taken in this expedition ; and 
exhibit, also, various effigies conimemorative 
of victories over the J ews, — all still preserved 
in Egyptian sculpture, after the lapse of 2,700 
years. (See Rehoboam.) 

SHITTAH. (See Shitttm.) 

SHITTIM (Joel iii., 18). The valley of 
Shittim was in the land of Moah, nearly op- 
posite J ericho, and but a short distance from 
it. But the phrase, “valley of Shittim,” as 
used in this passage, probably denoted some 
valley well known as abounding in shittim 
wood ; or it may be poetically used to denote 
any barren or uncultivated place. (See Abel- 
BHITTIM.) 

Shittim wood (Exod. xxv. 5), from the shittah 
tree (Isa. xli. 19), is a tough and very durable 
wood, much used in the structure and furniture 
of the tabernacle. The Septuagint renders 
the Hebrew term “ incorruptible wood.” It is 
generally supposed to be a species of the acacia, 
which abounds in all deserts from northern 
Arabia to Ethiopia, and from which is obtained 
our gum-arabic. It is a beautiful tree, with 
spreading branches and fragrant flowers ; and 
hence is figuratively employed by the proiJiet, 
in the above-cited passage, to represent the 
happy influence of a general diffusion of divine 
knowledge. 

SHOCHOH (1 Sam. xvii. 1), or SOCOH 
(Josh. XV. 35), or SHOCO (2 Chr. xi. 7). There 
were probably two places to which one or more 
of these names was applied. Both of them 
were in Judah; and in one of them, near 
Azekah, David gave battle to Goliath. Both 
are yet called es/i-Shuweikeh. The first is in 
the western mountains, and the second is 10 
miles south-west from Hebron. 

SHOES (Acts vii. 33). In addition to what 
is said under the article Clothes, it may 
be remarked that to take off the shoes in 
token of reverence was an early custom (Josh. 
V. 15); and as no mention is made of them 
in the articles of the priests’ official dress, it is 
inferred that they officiated with the feet 
uncovered. To remove the shoe was also a 
token of humiliation and subjection (2 Sam. 
XV. 30 ; Isa. xx. 2-4 ; Ezek. xxiv. 17). Hence the 
expression, Ps. lx. 8 ; cviii. 9, imports the sub- 
jugation of the country over which the shoe is 
cast. The plucking off one’s shoe and giving 
it to another was a significant token of a 
surrendered right of privilege (Deut. xxv. 9; 
Ruth iv. 7). (See Foot.) 

The phrase (Deut. xxxiii. 25), “thy shoes 
shall be iron and brass,” is prophetical of the 
abundance of precious metals vdth which the 
soil of Asher’s inheritance should be supplied* 
3HOE-LATCHET. (See Olothes.) 
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SHOSHANNIM— (Ps. xlv. ,lxlz., title), 
or SHOSHANNIM-EDUTH-ZtZs/ o/ teitp- 
mony (Ps. Ixxx., title)— probably sigmfies a 
particular musical instrument. Some have re- 
garded it as the title of a bridal song ; and if it 
only occurred in Ps. xlv. we might admit this 
interpretation; but surely nothing can be 
further from a song of delight ana festivity 
than the other two psalms, which have a cor- 
responding title. 

SHOULDER (Gen. xlix. 15), To bare the 
shoulder is significant of servitude, and to 
withdraw it denotes rebellion (Neh. ix. 29). 
To bear upon the shoulder is to sustain (Isa, 
ix. 6; xxii. 22). It was of old the emblem of 
power or sovereignty. The high priest, as 
religious governor, had two onyx stones on his 
shoulders, as military men wear epaulettes in 
modern times. 

SHOW-BREAD. (See Bread.) 

SHRINE. (See Diana.) 

SHUHITE. (See Bildad.) 

SHULAMITE (Song vi. 13). The He- 
brew word rendered Shulamite is the feminine 
form of that which is always rendered Solomon. 
Tlie names of the bride and bridegroom in 
Canticles are thus Shelomoh and Shulamith, 
and are as nearly related, therefore, as J ulius 
and Julia, John and Jane, Charles and Char- 
lotte. In the passage the scene lies in a garden, 
where the bride was unexpectedly seen by her 
lover. At once she retires. Her lover ex- 
claims in his ardour— 

“ PotuTii, return, Shulamith; 
llctuiii, rclum, that I may look upon theo.” 

Such being contrary to Oriental manners and 
etiquette, she promi)tly and indignantly 
rcijlies — 

“ What! will ye gaze upon Shulamith 
As ye would upon a troop of dancing girls?” 

Some, ho^vever, suppose the term to bo the 
same as Shunamite — Shuiiem being named 
Solam — and that Abishag is meant. 

SHUNAMITE. (See Shunem.) 

SHUNEM (Josh. xix. 18)— a town in the 
territory of Issachar. It is associated with 
several important incidents of Jewish history 
(1 Sam. xxviii. 4; 1 Ki. i. 3; 2 Ki. viii. l-C), 
and especially as the place where Elisha 
tarried on his journeys between Gilgal and 
Carmel, and where he performed a miracle 
under circumstances of unusual interest (2 Ki. 
iv. 8-37). The inhabitants were called Snuna- 
mites. Some identify it with Solam, about 3 
miles north of J ezreel. 

SHUR (Kxod. XV. 22) — the name of a wil- 
derness (and perhaps of a toAvn also) Iving north- 
east of the gulf of Suez, into which tne children 
of Israel entered after the passage of the Red 
Sea. 

SHUSHAN (Neh. i. 1) — an ancient, exten- 
sive, and magnificent city, called by the 
Greeks Stisa, situated on tne river Ulai. It 
was in the province of Elam, i in Persia, now 
known as Knusistan, and formerly as Susiana. 

! Shushan was the capital (Esth. i. 5 ; Dan. viii* 
601 



2). Its walls, constructed, says Strabo, of 
brick and bitumen, like tnose of Babylon, 
inclosed an oblong space of 120 stadia— 16 
nliles in circuit. After the subjugation of 
Media by Cyrus, it was in winter, as Ecbatana 
was in summer, the residence ot the Persian 
kings. The name signifies, in the Arabic and 
Parsi, or modem Persian, to this day, as it did 
of old in the Hebrew and Pehlvi or ancient 
Persian, a lily — a species of flower with which 
the surrounding fields abound. In Daniel, also, 
we find that Shushan, the royal residence of 
Belshazzar, was near the river Ulai, in the 
province of Elam ; and, according to the Greeks, 
the EuliBUS was the principal stream in this 
territory, which comprehended Cissia, and its 
subdivision, Susiana. The Acropolis of Susa, 
close on the Shapur, was the fortress in which 
the treasures of the Persian monarchs were 
preserved, as appears from Herodotus and 
Arrian. The rums have been recently ex- 

? lored. (See Loftus’s Susiana and Chaldea.) 
^he monuments record that it was begun by 
Darius and finished by Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
It is now a heap of ruins, about 30 miles west 
of Shuster, the present capital of the provim'c 
of Khusistan, occupying a space of 3 miles in 
extent, and consisting of hillocks of earth and 
nibbisn, covered with broken pieces of brick 
and coloured tile. These mounds are formed 
of clay and pieces of tile, with irregular layers 
of brick and mortar, 5 or fi feet in thickness, 
to serve, as it should seem, as a kind of prop to 
the mass. Large blocks of marble, covered 
with hieroglyphics, are not unfrequently here 
discovered by the Arabs, when digging in | 
search of hidden treasure; and at the foot of 
the most elevated of the l-uins stands the tomb 
of Daniel, a small and apparently modern 
building, erected on the spot where the relics 
of that prophet are said to rest. (See Elam, 
Persia, Ulai.) 

Shushan-eduth (Ps. lx., title)— the same 
with Shoshannim. (See Shoshannim.) 

SHUTTLE ( J ob vii. 6) — a well-known 
instrument, used by weavers for throwing the 
thread of the woof across the warp. As it 
moves with great swiftness from one side to 
the other, so as scarcely to be seen in its i)as- 
sage, it is used figuratively to denote the 
rapid flight of time. 

SIBBOLETH. (SeeSniBBOL ETir.) 
SIBMAH (Isa. xvi. 8, 9), or SHIBMAH 
(Num. xxxii. 38)— a city of Keuben, near by 
Heshbon, celebrated for the luxuriant growtn 
of the vine (Jer. xlviii. 32). It fell into the 
hands of the Moabites after the captivity of 
Eeuben, Gad, and Manasseh by Tiglath-pileser; 
and hence the prophets Isaiah and J eremiah 
weep for Moab, because the spoiler had broken 
the vines of Sibmah. 

Probably the expression in the jjassage from 
Jeremiah refers either to the universal reputa- 
tion of the vines of Sibmah, or it is poetically 
used to denote the luxuriance of their growth. 
The 9ea of Jazer was perhaps 16 or 20 miles 
from Sibmah. 

SIOHEM. (See Shecheh.) 
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SICKLE (Deut. xvi. 9). We have preserved 
in Egyptian monuments the form of the ancient 
sickle, and it bears a very close resemblance to 
that implement in modern times, as the 
following cut exhibits. 



SIDDIM, VALE OF (Gen. xiv. 3), sup- 

S )sed now to be covered by the waters of the 
ead Sea, and conjectured to have been the 
site of Sodom and Gomorrah. It is a scene 
of wildness almost unsurpassed — a place of 
“brimstone, salt, and burning.’^ (See Salt 
Sea, Sodom.) 

SIDON (Matt. xi. 21), or ZIDON (Judg. 
i. 31). Sidon, usually in the Old Testament — 
and imoperly Zidon — was perhaps the oldest 
capital of Phmnicia. Zidon is the ‘ ‘ first-born ‘ ' 
of Canaan; Tyre is not mentioned in the 
Pentateuch at all; but Zidom in Joshua, is 
twice named “great Zidon” (J^osh. xi. 8; xix. 
28). In the early hooks of Scripture, Sidonian 
is apparently a general name for Phoenicians 
(Josh. xiii. 4, C) ; and Isaiah calls Tyre the 
“daughter of Zidon” (ch. xxiii. 12). Nor 
[ does 'Pyre {)ccur in the Homeric poems : 
Sidonians and Phoenicians are the usual epi- 
thets. But Tyre grew in importance, and 
came to occupy the primary place ; thus at 
length the order “Tyms and Zidon,” as in 
Zech. ix. 2. 

Sidon was situated aboiit 20 miles north 
from Tyre, on a plain not more than 2 miles 
wide. It had a safe and capacious harbour, 
formed by a promontory which runs out into 
the sea, and the country around it was fair 
and fruitful. It was subjected sometimes to 
its powerful neighbour. Tyre, and it prospered 
during Nebuchadnezzar’s long siege of the 
latter city. It was great and wealthy during 
the Persian empire; but it rebelled against 
Dai]lus Ochus, and expelled the Persian garri- 
son. By the treachery of the king, however, 
it was taken and subjected to the most fright- 
ful atrocities : 40,000 of its citizens shut them- 
selves up, with their wives and children, and 
set fire to their dwellings, rather than fall into 
the hands of their savage conquerors. The 
victor sold the smoking ruins for a handsome 
sum. After the battle of Issus, Sidon opened 
its gates to Alexander ; and it was great and 
flourishing in subsequent Roman times. It 
suffered several sieges during the Crusades, 
and under its present name of Saida has a 
population of 5,000; but its trade has been 
taken up by Be^oot. Sidon is mentioned 
several times in the New Testament; and itg 
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doota is said to be more tolerable than that of SIGrNET. (See Seal.) 

Ohorazin and Bethsaida. SIGNS (John iv. 48) and WONDERS, as 

The position of Sidon on the shore of the they are usually connected, sometimes denote 
Mediterranean, the fame of its timber and those proofs or demonstrations of power and 
skilful workmen, and its excellence in many authority which were furnished by miracles, 
ingenious and useful arts, made its commercial and by other tokens of the divine presence, as in 
advantages peculiar; and they are noticed in Acts ii, 22; and at other times, those unusual 
profane history. The glass of Sidon was as appearances which betoken the approach of a 
famous as the purple of Tyre. The “ Sidonia great event, as in Luke xxi. 11, 25). (See 
ars” was a common proverb amongst the Miracle.) 

ancients; and the epithet “Sidonian” was SIHON (Num. xxi. 21-31) — a king of the 

used by way of emphasis to express whatever Amorites, who lost his dominions in con- 
was elegant or magnificent. In Homer, Sidon- sequence of his refusal to permit the Hebrews 
ian manufactures are highly prized by the to pass through them on their way from Egypt 
warlike chiefs; the drinking-cups are famed to Oaanan. Sihon himself was slain in battle, 
as made by the “ingenious Sidonians;” and his army was routed, Heshbon, his capital, was 
its embroidered robes are no less celebrated taken, and his country distributed among tho 
by the same poet. Their prosperous and Israelites (Ps. cxxxv. 10-12; cxxxvi. 18, 10). 
luxurious habits led them into a careless and SIHOR. (See River of Egypt.) 

secure mode of life, which is alluded to, Jiidg. SILAS (Acts xv. 40), contracted from SIL* 

xviii. 7. This city is the subject of some very VANUS (2 Cor. i. 10), is called one of the 
remarkable prophecies (Isa. xxiii. 4-18; Jer. chief of the brethren (Acts xv. 22), and a 
XXV. 17-38; Ezek. xxviii. 21-24). faithful brother (1 Pet. v. 12). Ho is supposed 

From Tyre and Sidon it was that part of to have been a native of Antioch, and a mem- 
tliat great multitude was made up who on ber of the Christian church there (Acts xv 
one occasion came to Jesus, having “heaid 37-41). He was tlie associate of Paul in 
what great things he did” (Mark in. 8) ; and several of his missionary tours, and his fellow- 
on these coasts it was that the woman of prisoner at Philippi (Acts xv. 40; xvi. 25, 29; 
Caanan manifested a faith which received the xvii. 4, 10, 15). He is called a prophet (Acts 
approbation of the Saviour, and which will be xv. 32) ; but what was the precise nature of 
told for a memorial of her wherever the this office in the days of the apostles is not 
Gospel shall be preached (Mark vii. 24-30). clear. (See Luke, P'noniECY.) 

The apostle Paul visited Sidon 
on his voyage to Rome (Acts 
xxvii. 3). At present the name 
of the place is Saida, It is a 
trading town of some importance. 

The harbour is rendered com- 
paratively useless, however, by 
sand-bars, and the town itself is 
badly situated and very dirty. 

In September, 1840, it was bom- 
barded and taken by Commodore 
Napier, and the troops of Me- 
hemet Ali were expelled. 

SIEGE (Deut. xx. 19)-the 
surrounding of a city or castle 
with an army, in order to starve 
or force the inhabitants to sur- 
render. The sieges of Samaria, 

Nineveh, Babylon, Jerusalem, 
and Tyre are most noted. The 
judgments of God, reducing men 
to great hardships, are figur- 
atively called “sieges” (Isa. xxix. 

3). (See War.) 

SIEVE (Isa. XXX. 28). The 
bolter, or sieve, which is so 
necessary an article in our day, 
in the preparation of meal for 
bread, &c., was in ancient times 
made of rushes, or papyrus. Ancient writers 
Bay that only the Gauls had sieves of horse- 
hair. What was left in the bolter was put 
into the mill a second time. Sieves of various 
degrees of fineness were no doubt used, for the 
•ame authors tell us of four different qualities 
of metal. 
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But perhaps the clause is only a s^bol of lost in these gardens.” — Robinson’s RestarckeA^ 
deep and prolonged expectation. Six seals i., pp. 341, 342. (See Bethesda.) 
had been opened, the seventh and last was Siloam^ tower in (Luke xiii. 4), was prob- 
now broken, and the population of heaven are ably a high wall or tower contiguous to the 
hushed into silence in their intense anxiety to pool of Suoam, by the sudden fall of which 
witness or ascertain its results, while the eighteen lives were lost. This being a noto- 
angels are preparing to sound the seven rious event— as the like incident in London or 
trumpets. Edinburgh would be now in our country — it 

SILK (Prov. xxxi. 22). Perliaps the ancient was alluded to by our Saviour to illustrate the 
Hebrews knew nothing of silk ; and the word fact that such events are not always to be 
,niay sTgnify “cotton” or “fine flax” (Isa. regarded as special judgments for an unusUal 
xix. 9). (See Flax, Linen.) In Ezek. xvi. degree of guilt. 

10, 13 an article called “picked silk” is SILVER (Gen. xiii. 2)— a well-known pre- 
doubtless intended; and Pliny says that silk cious metal, and a common medium of ex- 
was brought from Eastern Asia to Greece, in change (1 Ki. x. 22). 

robes which were only half silk, and was then ^ That silver was known at a very early period 
unravelled or picked out, and made up again is evident. It is found among the riches of the 
into garments of entire silk (Rev. xviii. 12). patriarchs (Gen. xliv. 2 ; Exod. xi. 2 ; xxv. 3 ; 

SILO AH (Neh. iii. 15), or SILOAM (John Job xxviii. 1); and the reason probably is, 
ix. 7, 11), or SHILOAH (Isa. viii. (>) —a that, like gold, it is often found in a state of 
rivulet on the south-east of Jerusalem, at the purity in the earth, and therefore easily dis- 
foot of Zion and Moriah; supposed by some covered. It was used in the construction of 
to be the same with En-rogel and Gihon. the temple (Exod. xxvi. 19, 32), and for its 
There seem to have been two pools, the vppcr furniture (1 Chr. xxviii. 14-17), and also for 
(Isa. vii. 3) or king'^s pool (Neh. ii. 14), and musical instruments (Num. x. 2), and for 
the lower pool (Isa. xxii. 9). (See Conduit.) adorning idols (Isa. xl. 19). Silver constituted 
A modern traveller says, “We passed the the chief medium of trade, though it was not 
Jewish burying-ground south-east of the city coined, but used by weight (Gen. xxiii. 16). 
of Jerusalem, and came to the pool of Siloam, The “ pieces of silver,” thirty of w'hich were 
whose waters go softly: they have a current, given as the price of innocent blood (Matt, 
but it is almost imperceptible. I alighted to xxvi. 15 ; xxvii. 3) were probably shekels of 
descend more than twenty steps, and taste silver, amounting in all to little more than 
the waters of this fountain, at which, in three pounds sterling. The “ silverling ” (Isa. 
ancient times, the Jews were wont to celebrate vii. 23) is supposed to have been of like value, 
a festival, singing the twelfth chapter of Isaiah. The precious metals were very abundant in 
On the other side of the projecting hill (Ophel), ancient times. They abounded in the days 
after passing underground 200 or 300 feet, of Solomon. (See Tarshish.) 
these waters reappear ; and here they are SIMEON — hearer, 1. (Gen. xxix. 33). Son 
drawn off to irrigate a lovely ^ot consisting of Jacob and Leah. According to the pro- 
of gardens and small fields. These gardens diction of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 5-7), and as a 
are in summer often frequented by the Turks, punishment for his offence in the matter of the 
Over against the pool, on the slope of a lofty Shechemites (Gen. xxxiv.: see Dinah), his 
mountain, is a village they call Siloa.” Robin- posterity dwindled (comp. Num. i. 22; xxvi. 
son supposes that the fountain called by the 12-14), and their inheritance was only a dis- 
raonks the “Fountain of the Virgin” is membered portion of the territory of Judah 
identified with the “king’s pool ” of Nehemiah, (Josh. xix. 1), 

and the “ pool of Solomon” referred to by Simeon, tribe of, occupied nineteen cities 
Josephus. “The po{)l of Siloam (situated in within the bounds of Judan, principally south 
the mouth of the valley of Tyropseon, or the of Dan, on the coast (J osh. xix. 2-7). In 
Cheesemakers, at the foot of mount Sion) is a Hezekiah’s time they jiossessed parts of mount 
email deep reservoir, into which the water Seir (1 Chr. iv. 42). 

flows from under the rocks out of a smaller Some difference of opinion has been ex- 
basin, hewn in the solid rock, a few feet farther pressed as to the meaning of the text, “ Let 
up, to which is a descent by a few steps. Reuben live, and not die; and let his men 
This is wholly an artificial work; and the be few”(Deut. xxxiii. 6). The reader will per- 
water comes to it through a subterraneous ceive that the word not, in the second clause, 
channel under the hill Ophel, from another is printed in italics, and is a supplement of the 
fountain higher up, in the valley of J ehosha- translators. It is, perhaps, the most daring 
phat,” “Inehill Ophel ends here, just over and unwarranted supplement in the English 
the pool of Siloam, in a steep point of rock 40 version. It directly contradicts the original, 
or feet high. Along the base of this the which reads, “and let his men be few.” How 
water is conducted from the pool in a small the translators could insert the word “not,” 
channel hewn^ in the rocky bottom, and is which gives a totally opposite meaning, we 
then led off to irrigate gardens of fig and other cannot understand. There is indeed a diffi- 
fruit trees and plants, lying in terraces quite culty, but it is not to be solved by such extra- 
down to the bottom of tne valley of J ehosha- ordinary licence. Probably they were led to 
phat, a descent still of some 40 or 60 feet, it by remarking that Reuben’s tribe was very 
llie waters of Siloam, as we saw them, were large at the time of the census— more numerous 
604 
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tban Levi and Ephraim. The true solution | 
seems to be the following : — The name of 
Simeon is omitted in this catalogue ; and there 
have been mcmy needless speculations as to | 
what tribe he is included in. Simeon follows 
Reuben in the reprular order, and is in all prob- j 
ability omitted in this verse. The Alexan- 
drian MSS. of the S^tuagint has the name of 
Simeon. Thus the Hebrew will read, “ Let | 
Keaben live, and not die ; and let Simeon’s 
men be few.” The tribe of Simeon was extra- 
ordinarily low in number, by far the fewest of 
1,11 the tribes — ten thousand less than the 
smallest of them (Num. xxvi. 12). Other 
theories have been proposed. ‘ 

2. (Luke ii. 25) A man of singular piety 
residing at Jerusalem. He had been favoured 
■with a divine intimation that he should live to 
see the incarnate Redeemer, the Lord’s Christ ; 
and being led by the Spirit into the temple at 
the particular time when the infant J esus was 
brought thither by his parents, according to 
the requirement of the law (Exod. xiii. 12; 
xxii. 29), he took him up in his arms and 
uttered the most devout thank sgivincrs to God, 
accompanied with a remarkable prediction re- 
specting the various effects of his advent. 

Simeon exclaims, “Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, according to thy 
word” (Luke ii. 29). This portion of Simeon’s 
oracle is not a prayer. At the time the English 
version was made it was common to place the 
nominative after the verb. This idiom imparts 
to the verse before us the semblance of a 
petition, whereas it is only an affirmation that 
God had prepared him for. a happy death by 
this view of the Saviour, according to his pro- 
mise. Though often called the aged Simeon, 
the narrative drops no distinct hint as to his 
period of life. 

3. (Acta xiii. 1) Was among the prophets 
and teachers of the Christian church at Anti- 
och. Some have supposed (though without 
warrant) that he is the same with Simon the 
Cyrenian (Matt, xxvii. 32). 

4. (Acts XV, 14) Simeon is a Hebrew name, 
and in this passage is the same with Simon. 

5. Simon (Acts viii. 9)— a native of Sama- 
ria^ and a famous sorcerer, who professed to 
be a convert to the Christian faith, and was 
baptized as such by Philip ; but was severely 
rebuked by Peter as a hypocrite, because 
under the influence of mercenary motives he 
desired apostolic ^fts. Hence the buying and 
selling of ecclesiastical rights, benefits, or 
privileges, is called simony— & high offence 
against the purity and integrity of the Chris- 
tian faith, and one of which the seller and 
buyer is equally guilty. The legends about 
Simon are not to be credited, 

6. Simon Peter. (See Peter.) 

7. Simon the Canaan ite (Matt. x. 4), or 
Simon Zelotes (or The zealot)— one of the 
twelve disciples. Canaanite, like Zelotes, does 
not denote his dbaracteristic zeal, but refers to 
his being a member of that political club which 
were called Sicarii. Canaanite does not refer 
to country, but is synonyinous with Zealots oy 
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Zealot. The Zealots were a society of persona 
banded together to punish law-breakers; but 
their zeal was too often only a cover for the 
most flagrant enormities. Any readers of the 
Jewish Wars of Josephus will find ample 

S roof of this statement. Now, Canaanite is 
erived from the Hebrew verb, kana, to be 
zealous, and has the same meaning as the 
Greek word Both in Matthew and 

Luke the historians give Simon the same 
appellation — Simon the Zealot—as he had 
belonged to one of those secret associations. 

^ Several other persons of this name are men- 
tioned, as the Pharisee (Luke vii. 36), the 
leper (Matt. xxvi. 6), the father of Judas 
Iscariot (John vi. 71), and the tanner at 
Joppa with whom Peter lodged (Acts ix. 43). 

SIN (Gen. iv. 7) is the transgression of the 
law of God (1 John iii. 4). Any departure in 
thought, word, or deed, from the rule of con- 
duct which requires us to love the Lord our 
God with all the heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength, and our neighbour as ourselves, is 
sin (1 John v. 17). The word is sometimes 
used for a sin offering^ as in Hos. iv. 8. In the 
first text cited, and in the phrase, “ They eat 
the sin of my people,” reference is had to the 
eating of that which was brought as a sin 
offering, either from greediness or in violation 
of the law. The disobedience of our first 
parents to the positive command of God intro- 
duced sin, with all its dreadful consequences, 
into our world. 

The “sin not unto death,” and “the sin unto 
death,” have been variously interpreted. “ If 
any man see his brother sin a sin which is not 
unto death, he shall ask, and he shall give him 
life for them that sin not unto death. There 
is a sin unto death : I do not say that he shall 
pray for it”(l John v. 10). As there are 
offences under human governments which are 
capital, involving the certain penalty of death 
without the hope of pardon, so under the divine 
government there are sins of such malignancy 
and aggravation, evincing an impious and un- 
alterable determination to reject the offered 
mercy of God, that we have little, if any, 
ground for the ijrayer of faith, or even for the 
hope that the offender maybe forgiven. It 
seems difficult to suppose a case, however, in 
the existing state of God’s government, in which 
the character of a sin can be so determined 
by any human tribunal as to make him who 
commits it no longer a subject of prayer (John 
iii. 15; Acts xvii. 30; 2 Pet. hi. 9). Some 
have supposed that exclusive reference is had 
to a distinction in the Jewish law between 
offences capital and not capital ; or to the civil 
law of some particular place, by which some 
offences were punishable with death, without 
the possibility of pardon. These were sins 
unto death, for no entreaty availed to avert 
the punishment. But there were other capital 
cases in which the law authorized a commu- 
tation of punishment if the circumstances 
justified it. These were sins not unto death ; 
for the powerful intercession of friends for the 
o^ei^der might save him. But this view does 

^ anti 
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not appear to us tenable. There are two fea- Horeb in the usage of the sacred writers. In 
tures of this sin which strike us. Firsts It is a the book of Deuteronomy the place where 
sin among professing believers, or sin committed Israel received the law is imiformly called 
by a “ brother,” — “If any man see his brother Horeb ; but in the preceding parts of the Pen- 
sm.” Secondly, It is a sin externally marked tateuch it is, with three exceptions ^xod. iii. 
and perceptible; a sin by some means or other 1 ; xvii. 6; xxxiii. 6), denominated Sinai. A 
easily recognized, — If any man see his brother, careful examination of all the jiassages in the 
It is not a sin brinring death or judicial inspired volume where the names occur, leads 
punishment from the hand of civil rulers, for us to the conclusion that Horeb is employed 
such criminals have need of prayers. Neither to denote the group of mountains of which 
can it mean any ordinary spiritual delinquency; Sinai is a particular summit (see Exod. xix. 
for prayer may be the means of penitence and 18-23; xxiv. 16 ; xxxii. 15; Ley. vii. 38; xxv. 
reformation. Is there any sinner who may not 1 ; Num. i. 1 ; iii. 14 : comp, with Deut. i. 2-6 ; 
be prayed for, so long as the breath is in bis iv. 10-15 ; ix. 8 ; xxix. 1 ). Erom these pas- 
body? The phraseology seems to refer entirely sages it appears that before the children of 
to the early times of Christianity. It is well Israel reached the district, and after they 
known that disease and death followed some left it, the name Horeb is employed to 
species of sins committed in the church. “Eor denote the mount of God; but during their 
this cause, many are weak and sickly among stay there the name Sinai is used to distin- 
you, and many sleeiJ.” The sin unto death is guish the particular summit from which the 
a sin which has brought on disease that will law was iiroclaimed, and which, by way of 
end in speedy death. Something would appear eminence, bears the apiJellation, “the mount 
about the sin and judgment which would make of God,” on account oi what took place when 
Christians at once aware of it. Now, the the Lord descended on it in fire. Throughout 
apostle supposes two cases : — A brother may the whole Scrixiture, Horeb never appears as a 
commit sin that is followed by rapid and di.stinct mountain in contrast with Sinai ; but 
alarming punishment in the shai)e of disease ; Sinai is always designated as a single mountain 
but the sin is repented of, and in virtue of this connected with Horeb, as a part to the whole, 
penitence, prayer is made, and God grants In the current j^hraseology of the sacred 
‘‘life,” or recovery. Or, again, a brother may writers Horeb is spoken of as a mountain 
commit a sin of a similar nature, bringing with district, the usual form of expression being 
it some fearful bodily infliction ; but that sin Horeb,” while Sinai is referred to as a 
is gloried in, is not repented of. In such a case mountain summit, the terms commonly em- 
temporal death will certainly ensue, and it is ployed being “o9i”or “'upon Sinai.” “The 
in vain to pray for recovery or “life.” The Lord our God,” it is said, “spake to us in 
crime is done, the judgment comes after it ; but Horeb “ they made a calf in Horeb ” (Deut, 
there is no warrant to pray for the removal of i. 6 ; Ps. cvi. 19). The rock smitten by Moses 
that judgment, the crime not being repented for water is called “the rock in Horeb” (Exod. 
of. No prayer can arrest the hand of death in xvii. G), which, being at the valley of Rephidim, 
such a situation. Perhaps this view removes must have lain at a considerable distance from 
several doubts, and is supported by two con- Sinai. But on the other hand it is said, “ the 
siderations. As every sin leads to death, this Lord came down upon mount Sinai, on the top 
sin specified must be one easily known, one of the mount” (Exod. xix. 18-20). These facts 
about which little mistake can be made ; for furnish a decisive refutation -of the theory of 
the injunction to pray, or desist from prayer, some writers, who hold tliat Horeb and Sinai 
is definite and peculiar. And, again, the answer are separate mountains of the same OTOup, as 
to prayer is described, not in the form of pardon, well as of the allegation of others, who main- 
but in that of “life ; ” “ and he shall give life tain that the names “Horeb,” “mount Horeb,” 
for them that sin not unto death.” There are “Horeb the mount of God,” are used in 
other forms of interpretation; and of course, if j)recisely the same sense as “Sinai,” “mount 
“life” and “death” be taken spiritually, the Sinai,” “Sinai the mount of God.” They 
previous statements fall to the ground. (See enable us also to test the strange assertion of 
Offering, Sacrifice.) ProfessorLepsius, that “the very circumstance 

Sin — mud (Ezek. xxx. 15, 16) — is the Pelu- of the mount of God, Horeb, being frequently 
slum of the Greeks, and is called “the strength mentioned, prevents us thinking of a great 
of Egypt,” because of its position as a bulwark, chain of mountains.” It is unaccountable that 
Sin, desert op, or wilderness op (Num. any ordinary reader of the Bible, not to say 
xxxiii. 11), was entered by the Israelites im- scholar, should venture such a rash and in- 
mediately after they passed the Red Sea defensible statement, in the face of such ex- 
^xod. xvi. 1). It was between Elim and pressions as these, often occurring throughout 
Sinai, and was the place where manna was ScriiJture, “mount Lebanon,” “mount Ba- 
Bupplied. (SeeZiN.)^ ^ ^ shan,” “mount Gilead,” “mount Seir,” which, 

SINAI — a mountain in the peninsula of though perhaps applied to one particular sum- 
Arabia Petrsea, from the lummit of which God mit so called, unquestionably denote “ a CTeat 
published his law to the Israelites. In order chain of mountsuns.” And it is worthy of 
to understand properly the numerous references remark, that the same phraseology which 
in Scripture to this memorable spot, it is neces- naturally suggests a mountain range is em- 
Bary to observe the relation between Sinai and ployed m speaking of th^se ^ ^0 case 
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before tis. We find the expressions, “ in monnt 
Lebanon,” Bashan,” “m Gilead,’* “w 
monnt Seir,” all denoting a mountain district, 
as well as the phrase “m Horeb.” 

The Sinaitic range of mountains— of which 
Horeb is thus seen to be the name of the group, 
and Sinai the name of the particular summit 
— lies in the centre of the p6ninsula of Arabia. 
These mountains are composed of granite and 
porphyry rock, and run in long ranges inclining 
to the north-west, with rocky sandy valleys 
between them. They spread over a field of 
about 40 miles in diameter, have a general 
similarity of aspect, yet fonning distinct and 
separate masses, rearing their naked and 
desolate summits to the sky. From the top of 
the highest of them the eye takes in a view of 
wild and magnificent grandeur— a wilderness 
of rocky heights, of savage sterility. The 
deep valleys and rugged ravines below are to 
a great extent concealed, so that the cluster 
of sei)arate mountains has the appearance of a 
vast pile of gray rocks surmounted by lofty 
pinnacles. Throughout these mountains vege- 
tation is not wholly unknown. A few stunted 
shrubs and trees are occasionally found in the 
valleys, where springs or rain supply the 
requisite moisture, and there are besides some 
favoured spots where patches of lovely verdure 


and fruitfulness may be seen in the midst of 
prevailing solitude and death. But these are 
wholly unobserved in the general view; and 
the eye wanders over a sea of mountains, dark, 
rugged, naked, truly a ‘‘great and terrible 
wilderness.” 

In the centre of this wild and desolate region 
stand conspicuous the lofty summits of Jebel 
Catharine (mount Catherine) and Jebel Mhsa 
(mount Moses), the former 8,003 Paris feet 
and the latter 7,035 Paris feet above the level 
of the sea. These lofty and hoary peaks are 
the highest parts of different ridges running 
in the direction of north-west, each of them 
above 3 miles long. On the north shoulder of 
J ebel Mhsa is situated the summit, which the 
monks call Horeb, but which is named by the 
Arabs Has Sufs^feh. 

Approaching from the north-west, we grad- 
ually emerge from a narrow valley between 
rugged mountains, and find ourselves at the 
head of the plain Er-Mdhah, which the vahr 
able Biblical researches of Dr. Robinson have 
invested vnth so great historical interest. 
Here a broad level space of more than a mile 
square lies before us, enclosed — except on the 
east, where it runs into the large valley, Esh- 
Sheikh— hy mountains of dark granite, and ter- 
minated in the distance by the awful front of the 
ou/ 
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80 -called Horeb, risine perpendicularly to the 
be^ht of about 1,600 feet. From the summit 
of Kas es Stifsafen the whole plain, Er-R^hah, 
lies spread out beneath, while the valley Esh- 
Sheikh on the east, and the recess on the west, 
both opening broadly from Er-Rahah, present 
an area which serves nearly to double that of 
the plain. Here, enclosed by lofty moun- 
tains, and completely shut out from the great 
world, is room enough for an encampment, 
where a large body of people might long 
dwell alone, and not be reckoned among the 
nations. 

In determining which of these mountains is 
Sinai, the mount of God, it needs scarcely be 
observed that the Bible narrative is our only 
certain directory; and that whatever theory 
or tradition accords not with it, must be 
unhesitatingly rejected. Now, there are espe- 
cially three points in the insj^ired history 
which serve to guide inquiry and to test the 
validity of all conclusions on this subject. 
There is, the encampment by the Red Sea, 
mentioned Num. xxxiii. 10, determining the 
general direction taken by Israel in their 
Journeying through the wilderness. There is, 
second, the number of encampments ^ecified, 
Num. xxxiii. 11-13, after that at the Red Sea, 
till they remove to Rephidim and pitch in the 
wilderness of Sinai, “before the mount.” 
And there is, third, the fact that at the foot of 
mount Sinai there was an open space large 
enough for a general encampment of the tribes, 
and for thCir abiding in it nearly a year (comp. 
Exod. xix. 1, 2, with Num. x. 11, 12). 

The hypothesis has been maintained by some 
writers, that mount Serbal is the Sinai of 
Scripture. This mountain is situated 30 miles 
north-west of Jebel MOsa, is composed of five 
peaki», all of equal height, being about 0,670 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is the first 
imposing summit reached on entering the 
wilderness from Egypt. This view is advanced 
by the well-known traveller Burckhardt, who 
rests his opinion chiefly on the ground that 
the vast number of inscriptions found on the 
rocks in this neighbourhood proves it to have 
been a freqiient resort of early pilgrims. This 
ar^ment, however, must be held to be invalid 
till at least we know certainly who these i>il- 
giims were, what was the object of their 
visits, and how they came by their tradition 
that this was Sinai, supposing they possessed 
it. The opinion, however, has been taken up 
and defended with great zeal by Professor 
Lepsius of Berlin. The leading arguments he 
urges on its behalf are, that Serbkl stands out 
alone, in imposing maiesty, an object of 
granaeur, entitling it to the appellation, “ The 
mount of God;” that around it the country 
affords abundant pasture for flocks ; that in its 
solitery recesses the Hebrew lawgiver had 
better opportunity for secluded converse with 
God than in other localities for which this 
honour is claimed i\and that the circumstantial 
allusions in the ocyipture narrative seem to 
point to this mountajjn. above all others, as the 
scene of the giving of the law. After carefully 
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weighing these arguments, they appear' to 
us wholly inconclusive. The first reason 
adduced savours far more of sentimentalism 
than of sound judgment, and claims to 
enter into the spirit of the divine purpose. 
But in selecting a place for proclaiming his 
law, God did not intend to choose a locality 
because it was imposing in material grandeur. 
So far as appears to us, it was rather his pur- 
pose to fix on a place secluded from the world, 
where his people, without interruption from 
man, might hear him proclaim his sovereign 
will. As to the second and third reasons 
advanced, it is enough to remark that, coming 
from one who has looked over the extensive 
plain Er-E^liab, with its neighbouring valleys, 
they must occasion unmingled surprise. None 
can deny that these valleys afford space suffi- 
cient for the flocks of Israel, and the pasturage 
found there was far less likely to be contested 
than that near to Serbal, where the greater pro- 
portion of the Amalekites had apparently 
settled; and they were very troublesome 
neighbours. The last reason appears to us the 
most unfortunate for its author, since he is 
driven by it into feeble and forced constructions 
of the sacred narrative, that, so far from sup- 
porting, are fatal to the whole hypothesis. 
In order to diminish the distance of Israel’s 
journeying, he is thus led to regard the en- 
campment at Elim the same as that at the 
Red Sea, though it is expressly declared 
“ they removed from Elim, and encamped by 
the Red Sea” (Num. xxxiii. 10). For the 
same reason he is under the necessity of 
adopting the strange notion that they came to 
Sinai the same day that the battle was fought 
at Rephidim ; and thus he overlooks the inci- 
dents recorded of the visit of Moses’ father-in- 
law, narrated between them ; or, what is worse, 
he asserts, without the least shadow of proof, 
that these events took place at another time. 
In fine, he is compelled to assume that the 
places denoted by the names Sin and^ Sinai are 
the same. Sin being applied to a* tract of 
country reaching to the foot of mount Sinai ; 
and he fails to notice or explain how, on this 
supposition, the sacred historian could speak 
of the children of Israel departing from the 
wilderness of Sin, encamping at several inter- 
mediate stations, and then coming into the 
wilderness of Sinai (Num. xxxiii. 12-15). These 
circumstances, we apprehend, demonstrate 
that mount Serbal could not be Sinai, and con- 
strain us to look for the mount of God farther 
in the interior of the great wilderness. 

Hence other writers have maintained that 
Jebel Catherine is the ancient Sinai. This the- 
ory has been defended by Riippel and Biisching. 
But all their learning and ingenuity have failed 
to give it an air of plausibility. It is pleaded in 
support of their views that this is the most 
elevated and commanding summit in the 
Sinaitic range: but the stem fact is fatal to 
all such speculations, that there is no open 
space at tne base of this mountain, where the 
tribes of Israel could have room for their en- 
campmert. It is not necessary to notice 
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particularly other obscure theories on this sub- well rewarded by the prospect that now opened 
Ject, such as that of Lord Lindsay {Letters (m before us. The whole plain Er-R4hah lay 
the Holy Lwad)^ in favour of Jebel Monajah, spread out beneath our feet, while Wady Esh- 
inasmuch as their hypotheses indicate little Sheikh on the right and the recess on the left, 
else than a love of novelty and paradox. both connected with and oi^ening broadly from 

Passing these, then, we come to consider the Er-R{lhah, presented an area which serves 
daimsof Jebel Mftsa, which has been very gener- nearly to double that of the plain. Our con- 
aUy regarded as Sinai. The reasons adduced in viction was strengthened, that here, or on some 
support of this opinion are, that an almost uni- one of the adjacent cliffs, was the spot where 
form tradition confirms it, and that the locality the Lord descended in fire and proclaimed the 
agrees with the circumstances mentioned in law. Here lay the plain where the whole 
the inspired narrative. But surely little con- congregation might be assembled, here was 
sideration is needed to convince any inquiring the mount that might be approached and 
mind that the former of these reasons is touched if not forbidden, and here the moun- 
altogether destitiite of force. Tradition may tain brow where alone the lightnings and the 
be of value in determining Scripture localities thick cloud would be .visible, and the thunders 
when it can be traced to a worthy source ; but and voice of the trump be heard when ‘ the 
what weight can be attached to it in this case, Lord came down in the sight of all the people 
whenj with the exception of Elijah, we have on mount Sinai’” {Biblical Researches^ i., p. 
no evidence that any of the Israelites visited 158). Mr. Sandie (Hore6 and holds 

the locality during the whole period of their this view, but thinks also that Jebel Mtlsa 
subsequent history, and of course could know was the hill up which Moses ascended to speak 
nothing certain re^^arding it ? Moreover, what with God, and which was invisible to the 
trust can be put in a legend which^ with the camp. 

same authority that it jdaces Sinai at Jebel This place was most appropriate for the 
Mhsa, places beside it the rocks smitten by purpose for which it was chosen of God. 
Moses at Kephidira, and the spot where the Here he designed to set apart Israel to be a 
earth opened her mouth to swallow Korah and peculiar people to himself; and he leads them 
his company at Kadesh ? If it be said, in away from the crowd of the great world unto 
answer to this, that we may separate the the solitude of the “ ^ay -topped mountains,” 
truthful from the legendary, and reject in the where a temple had been reared by his own 
tradition what is opposed to Scripture, we hand, sublimely adapted for proclaiming his 
reply, It is well to do so; but on the same law. Here he intended to inspire the tribes 
ground we may repudiate the authority of the \vith reverence for himself, and with a convic- 
tradition altogether, and test the claims of tion of their danger as sinners ; and the voice 
this summit to be the mount of God by Scrip- of thunder exceeding loud, with the sight of 
ture alone. In this way we come to the con- Sinai wrapped in smoke and flame, was sig- 
clusion submitted by Dr. Robinson, that nally fitted to strike the whole multitude with 
“ there is not the slightest reason for suppos- trembling and awe. Thus Sinai became a scene 
ing that Moses had anything to do with the never to be forgotten in the history of Israel, 
summit which now bears his name.” There is To it Elijah, the restorer of the law, afterwards 
at its base no open space on which the Israel- fled when he s ought an asylum from the fury 
ites could have stood. It is 3 miles from the of Jezebel; and here he was encouraged by 
plain Er-R^hah, where alone there is room for God to persevere in his great work of reforma- 
the people to have collected to hear the words tion, (1 Ki. xix.) Sinai is the subject of fre- 
of the Jaw, and there its top is entirely con- quent allusion by the prophets of the Lord in 
cealed from the view by the intervening peak tneir sublime descriptions of what is ^and or 
of Horeb or ShfsMeh. Besides, if Jebel Mfisa terrific in nature or providence (Judg. v. 6; 
were Sinai, and if the people were stationed Ps. Ixviii. 8-17 ; Hab. iii. 3) ; and by the in- 
on the plain Er-R^hah, what need was there spired writers of the New Testament it is 
for this injunction? “Thou shalt set bounds viewed as the emblem of what is awful and 
unto the people round about, saying. Take stern in law, in contrast with the free and 
heed to yourselves, that ye go not up into the attractive revelation of grace (Gab iv. 24, 25; 
mount, or touch the border of it,” since in that Heb. xii. 18-24). 

case the lofty peak of Shfsafeh, with nearly SINCERITY (2 Cor. i. 12) stands opposed 
3 miles of distance, intervened between the to dissimulation or hypocrisy, and implies the 
people and the summit from which Jehovah entire correspondence of the heart with the 
published his law. expressions of the lips. The original Greek 

Rejecting, then, all these hypotheses, we word refers to the bright and penetrating light 
fully accord with the view of this question, so of the sun, and denotes such things as, on being 
ably defended by Dr. Robinson, that Ras- examined by the brightest light, are found 
Sfifs&feh is the Sinai of Scripture. “This pure and unadulterated. The English word 
cliff,” says that distin^ished traveller and ^‘sincere” is literally, without wax — ^that is, 
Biblical scholar, describing the prospect as he without any mixture. 

stood on its remarkable summit, “ rises some SINIM (Isa. xlix. 12). Various interpreta- 
500 feet above the basin, and the distance to tions have been given of this name, both in 
the summit is more than a mile. The extreme ancient and modern times. The Tai^gnun and 
difficulty and even danger of the ascent was Vulgate understand it of some land in the far 
2s 600 
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Bouth ; the Septuagint supposes it to be Persia ; 
Jerome, Jarchi, and Grotius, misled by simi- 
larity of sound, refer it to the wilderness of Sin 
and mount Sinai. Others refer it to Egypt, 
as if that country were so named either from 
Sin or Syene. Others, with higher probability, 
understand Sinim to be China. Lassen, 
Langlfes, and many other philologists, without 
reference to the interpretation of Scripture, 
understand it thus, and so fortify the opinions 
of eminent Biblical critics. China and Sin are 
the same name ; and through all Western Asia, 
from time immemorial, the name Sin, Jin, or 
Chin has been applied to the Chinese territory. 
In this passage the north and west are spoken 
of as sending converts to Jehovah, while Sinim 
is in the remote east ; and the words, “ from 
afar,” will denote the extreme south ; for in the 
phrase referring to the same region the queen 
of Sheba is said to have come from “the utter- 
most parts of the earth ” (Matt. xii. 42). 

SIN MONEY (2 Ki. xii. 16)-money sent 
by a person at a distance, with which to buy 
the required offerings ; and as there was usually 
some surjjlus, it was the perquisite of the 
priest, and was called sin money, or sin offering 
money (Num. xviii. 9), • 

SIN OPFERING-S. (See Sacrifice.) 

SION. (See Hermon, Zion.) 

SIRAH, WELL OP (2 Sam. iii. 26) — the place 
where Abner was killed by Joab. About a 
mile out of Hebron there is a spring called 
Ain-Sara. 

SIRION. (See Hermon.) 

SISERA. (See Barak, Deborah, Jael.) 

SIT. (See Feast.) 

SIVAN. (See Month.) 

SKINS. (See Clothes.) 

SLAVE. (See Servant.) 

SLIME. (See Pitch.) 

SLING. (See Arms.) 

^ SMYRNA (Rev. ii. 8-10), a celebrated Ionian 
city, and one of the finest of the Levant, is 
situated about 50 miles north of Ephesus, and 
the same distance from the coast, on a bay 
formed by the river Ilermus, on the western 



coast ot Asia Minor. It was extolled by the 
ancients as the crown of Ionia, the jewel of 
Asia, overflowing with wealth, and beautiful 
in works of art. It has been overthrown at 
least six times by earthquakes, lost 60,000 
inhabitants by the plague in 1814, and was 
severely scourged by the cholera in 1831. It 
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is now called by the Turks Izmir ^ and is about 
4 miles in circumference. The harbour is 
capacious, and affords the finest anchorage for 
ships of the largest class. 

The church in this place is one of the seven 
addressed in the Apocalypse ; and in the efforts 
of the present day tb evangelize the world, 
Smyrna is one of the most important centres 
of action. 

SNAIL (Lev. xi. 30) — a species of worm. 
In the passage above cited the original word 
is thought to denote some species of lizard. 
And in Ps. Iviii. 8, the only place besides in 
which it occurs, reference may be had to the 
common snail or slug, which is found in 
cellars and damp places, and which seems to 
waste itself by covering its path with a thick 
shining slime. 

SNOW (2 Sam. xxiii. 20) — vapour congealed 
in the air, and often falling in large broad 
flakes resembling wool (Ps. cxlvii. 16). The 
allusiops to snow in the sacred writings, 
especially to its whiteness, are frequent (Exod. 
iv. 6: Num. xii. 10; 2 Ki. v. 27 ; Ps. li. 7 ; Isa. 
i. 18). The comparison in Prov. xxv. 13 is 
somewhat different; the verse has reference 
to the use of snow brought from the mountains 
to cool the drink of the reapers in the heat of 
harvest, as we use ice. Snow-water is softer 
and more detergent than common water ; 
hence the allusion. Job ix. 30,—“ If I wash 
myself with snow-water, and make my hands 
never so clean.” 

SO (2 Ki. xvii. 4)— an Ethiopian king, and 
supposed to be the same with Sabacus or 
Sabacon of profane history, one of the kin^ of 
the twenty-fifth dynasty. He is called king 
of Egypt in the above passage, because he 
invaded Egypt, and reigned for a term of years 
over that country, during which time he re- 
ceived the proposition of an alliance from 
Hoshea, king of Israel ; which incensed Shal- 
maneser, king of Assyria, to attack the 
country. 

SOAP. (See Nitre.) 

SOCOH. (See Shochoh.) 

SODOM (Gen. xiii. 13) and GOMORRAH— 
two of the cities of the plain, which were mi- 
raculously destroyed because of the deep and 
almost universal corruption of the inhabitants. 
The miracle that overthrew Sodom was local 
in its operation, and no geological traces of it 
have been discovered. The upheaval of the 
Arabah and the depression of the Ghor belong 
to a more ancient and terrific period of con- 
vulsion, and could not have happened, as some 
suppose, between the time of Chedorlaomer 
and that of Moses. Some, as Robinson, place 
the doomed cities to the south of the lake ; 
othersj as Tristram, to the north. * The notion 
of their submergence is not that of Josephus: 
for he holds that the vale of Sodom (not the 
town of Sodom) became the Dead Sea. 
Clement, and Justin Martyr, and Antoninus, 
in the sixth century, speak of the ruins and the 
ashes, but say nothing of submergence. The 
French traveller, De Stanley, imagined that 
he had discovered the ruins of Sodom and 
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C^monrah ; but the discovery was a mere delu- 
sion. (See Salt Sea.) 

Sodom, vine op (Deut. xxxii. 32). This 
shrub yields the so-called ‘‘apples of Sodom.” 
Some have supposed it to be a species of solanum ; 
others, with higher probability, judge it to be 
the plant called ’asher or ’osher by the Arabs. 
It is a tree about 4 feet high, and yields a fruit 
round in foiin and yellowish in colour, some- 
what like an orange in size and shape, which 
hangs in clusters of three and four together. The 
trunk is often 8 inches in diameter. It is fair 
and delicious to the eye, and soft to the touch ; 
but on being pressed or struck, it explodes 
with a puff, like a bladder or puff-ball, leaving 
in the hand only the shreds of the thin rind 
and a few fibres. It is, indeed, filled chiefly 
with air, like a bladder, which gives it the 
round form ; while in the centre a small slender 
pod runs through it from the stem, and is con- 
nected by thin filaments with the rind. The 
pod contains a small quantity of fine silk with 
seeds, precisely like the pod of the silk- weed, 
though very much smaller. This corresponds 
with the account of Josephus. He says, 
speaking of the fire which reduced the doomed 
cities to ashes, “There are still to be seen ashes 
reproduced in the fruits; which indeed re- 
semble fruits fit to be eaten, in colour, but on 
being plucked with the hands, are dissolved into 
smoke and ashes.” 

The figure employed by Moses describes the 
vileness, inmurity, and worthlessness of the 
enemies of Jehovah ; and if he makes allusion 
to this fruit, he may also refer to their specious 
pretences and outward semblances of piety, 
which are merely deceptive, and issue in dis- 
appointment ana misery — without, fair; but 
within, full of nauseous and revolting seeds. 

SODOMITES (Deut. xxiii. 17) — not dwellers 
in Sodom, but practisers of unnatural lust— the 
sin of Sodom. This sin was consecrated in 
many Eastern kingdoms. 

SOLDIERS. (See Aemies.) 

SOLOMON. The word means “peaceful.” 
Solomon was the tenth son of David, and was 
bom of Bathsheba, who had been the wife of 
Uriah, B. C. 1033 (1 Chr. hi. 5; xxii. 9, 10). In 
this oracle about his birth there were set forth 
with the utmost clearness the peaceful disposi- 
tion of Solomon, his tranquil reign, his building 
of the temple, his acceptance with God, and 
the lengthened duration of his kingdom. And 
to show the aspect in which he was regarded 
by Jehovah himself, soon after his birth the 
prophet Nathan was sent to name him Jedidiah 
— that is, “beloved of the Lord” (2 Sam. xii. 25). 
Of the cnildhood and youth of Bathsheba’s son 
no record is preserved in the sacred writings. 
From the deep affection which David cherished 
towards his intended successor, and from the 
solemn charges which he laid upon him when 
about to resipni the kingdom mto his hand 
— charges which presuppose a large amount 
of both secular and religious training — it may 
safely be inferred that in his early years Solo- 
mon nad been well instructed in all tne learning 
then onxrent in Israel, and that hia mind had 
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been extensively informed and deeply imbued 
with the “wii^om that is from above.” 

When David had become “old and full of 
days,” an attempt was made by Adonijah, hia 
eldest surviving son, to raise himself to the 
throne. In this project he had the countenance 
and assistance of Joab, the commander of the 
forces, and Abiathar, the head of the church, 
whose influence must have been great in Israel, 
from the high position they had occupied for 
many years. Joab and Abiathar may have 
felt that they were living in a transition period, 
and that a new order of things was growing 
up, under which they might be superseded in 
influence and prerogative. Adonij ah suspected 
the son of Bathsheba ; and when he invited his 
other brothers to his coronation he sent no 
invitation to Solomon : probably he knew of 
his father’s intention, and of the divine will 
which originated and sanctioned it. Nathan 
the prophet, perceiving the evils which this 
movement would produce, at once counselled 
Bathsheba to go to her husband, and remind 
him of his oath that Solomon should be the 
heir of his throne. The queen went to David, 
and in compliance with her entreaties he forth- 
with took measures to check the designs and 
thwart the usurpation of Adonijah; and, to 
revent the recurrence of anything similar, 
e at once commissioned Benaiah, a distin- 
guished captain, Zadok the priest, and Nathan 
the prophet, to bring Solomon down to the 
ool Gihon, anoint him with oil, and proclaim 
im to the people as their future monarch. 
It was done as he commanded; and “all the 
people said, God save king Solomon.’’ The 
joyous acclamations with which the city re- 
sounded soon reached the ears of Adonijah and 
his party, who at once dispersed in panic, made 
confessions of penitence, and acknowledged 
allegiance to the young regent. At a later 
period Adonijah confessed that the kingdom 
ws^ hia “ brother’s from the Lord.” 

David now felt that the time of his depar- 
ture was at hand, and having called Solomon, 
charged him most pointedly to maintain in- 
tegrity and uprightness of character, both in 
his person and his administration; gave him 
am|Ho instructions concerning the temple he 
should erect to J ehovah, ordered him to take 
vengeance upon Joab for the murder of Abner 
and Amasa, and upon Shimei for the grievous 
curses he had heaped upon the king’s own 
head. Soon after the aged monarch “slept 
with his fathers,” and Solomon became sole 
king of all Israel. In compliance with his 
father’s request, and to secure the peace of his 
reign, the new sovereign took the earliest 
opportunity of ridding the kingdom of his more 
powerful enemies. Adonijah — who covered 
some treasonable purpose under a request for 
Abishag, the last entrant into David’s harem — 
and Joab, and Shimei, were slain, and Abiathar 
the priest was degraded from office, and 
banished to Anathoth, a city of refuge in the 
I tribe of Benjamin. Freed now from every one 
within the realm who was likely to disturb ita 
peace, and at the same time secure against all 
611 
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attacks or outward foes, ‘‘the kingdom was 
established in the hand of Solomon,” 

From the very outset Solomon seems to 
have been deeply veraed in that political skill 
by which kings imagine they can best promote 
the ends of government. In accordance with 
an Eastern fashion of cementing friendship, he 
married Pharaoh’s daughter, and brought her 
to the city of David — an event which was a 
violation of law, but yet was celebrated with 
sumptuous magnificence, (1 Ki. iii. 1 ; Ps, xlv. ; 
Cant.) Solomon also deemed it necessary to 
pander to the wicked practices of some of his 
own subjects, who up till this time had not 
been entirely weaned from idolatrv, but still 
“sacrificed m high places;” and although he 
“loved the Lord,” and observed the statutes 
of his father David, yet he also offered victims 
and burnt incense on these forbid»len spots (1 
Ki. iii, 2, 3). For some time before the 
erection of the temple, the great shrine of 
national devotion was at Gibeon, where were 
the original tabernacle and the brazen altar 
which Moses had prepared in the wilder- 
ness. Thither the king went on one of the 
solemn convocations, and there offered a thou- 
sand burnt offerings upon that altar, God 
appeared to him, and offered to give him 
v^atsoever he should ask. The young mon- 
arch, with becoming expressions of humility 
and dependence, begged “an understanding 
heart,” to fit him for the high duties of 
ruling the multitudes of Israel. “ The speech 
pleased the Lord : ” wisdom was given to 
him; and to it was superadded a promise of 
riches and honours considerably greater than 
aU the possessions of former or succeeding 
kings. Solomon returned thence to Jeru- 
salem, and in the presence of the ark of the 
covenant offered sacrifices of thanksgiving to 
the Lord. The event was also celebrated by 
a feast to all his servants. Fully established 
on his throne, and fully qualified for his onerous 
duties, the successor of David now entered 
upon his career as the ruler of the chosen 
tribes. 

The annals of this reign, as given in 1 Ki. 
iii.-xi and 2 Chi*. i.-ix., with a few prominent 
exceptions, are altogether of a fragmentary 
character; and the objects of this article may 
be accomplished, and all that is important 
in the narrative embraced by viewing Solomon 
in the following aspects:—!. His wisdom; 2. 
His riches; 3. His reign; and 4. His char- 
acter. 

1. The Wisdom, of Solomon . — The great source 
of this has been already mentioned; and, as 
might be expected in the circumstances, his 
mind was furnished with the great elements 
from which true wisdom springs — viz., a sound 
judgment, shrewd discrimination, a capacious 
memory, immense stores of knowledge, and 
exquisite skill in its application. The decision 
^ven in the case of tne two mothers who were 
disputii^ in his presence concerning a dead 
ana a living child (1 Ki. iii. 16-28) shows a 
dear and just estimate of the feelixigs of the 
human heart; and the sound principles on 
612 
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which he administered justice were well fitted 
to excite respect and fear for one who could 
judge so wisely. And this was only a speci- 
men of his acts of judgment. In these times 
the functions of the judge formed a most im- 
portant section of royal duties; and hence, 
soon after, we find that Solomon erected a 
“l)orch for the throne,” where he mi^ht 
sit and decide the numerous litigations wmch 
arose among his people. The quantity of 
knowledge he had amassed seems to have 
been prodigious. The magi of the East and 
the sages of Egypt were immeasurably dis- 
tanced. “He was wiser than all men.” His 
proverbial or enigmatical sayings amounted 
to 3,00(^ and his poetic effusions numbered 
1,005. His studies were varied. “ He spake 
of trees, from the cedar tree that is in Leb- 
anon even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall: he spake also of beasts, 
and of fowl, and of creeping things, ana 
of fishes” — pursuits probably carried on at 
the garden of Etliam, to which he often went, 
according to Josephus, in great state, with 
magnificent horses, liveries, and guards, the 
dark curled hair of the latter powdered and 
sparkling with gold dust. To these discourses 
and writings are to be added the books of Can- 
ticles, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, as composi- 
tions which he produced when under the 
influence of the inspiring Spirit. The fame of 
such wisdom could not be confined vrithin the 
narrow confines of J udea. In all surrounding 
nations, and far off on the coasts of Arabia, the 
wondrous tidings were made known. Men 
doubted, and came to hear and test their truth 
(1 Ki. iv. 34). From Sheba “the queen of 
the south,” who had heard of Solomon, came, 
attended with all the ensigns of royal magni- 
ficence, for the express purpose of proving 
him with “hard questions.” These “hard 
questions ’’consisted indelights, guesse8,’riddles, 
witty and ingenious conceits. Nothing was 
too hard for the king of Israel. He told her 
all that she inquired; and, notwithstanding her 
former incredulity, compelled her to exclaim, 
“ One-half of the greatness of thy wisdom was 
not told me ” (2 Chr. ix. 6). 

2. The Riches of Solomon . — ^During this reign 
everything was favourable for an increase of 
wealth. “Judah and Israel dwelt safely. 
War was unknown. The tribute of their con- 
quered neighbours, the fruits of native indust^, 
both agricultural and pastoral, and the gains 
of extensive commerce, must have contributed 
largely to enrich the exchequer of Solomon. 
From the last of these sources the profits were 
enormous. On account of his surpassing skill 
the monarch would in all probability be the 
chief merchant; and hence all gain from this 
quarter would be especially under his per- 
sonal control. Merchandise was conducted 
with Tyre, with Arabia, with Egypt, most 
probably with Babylon, and, it may be, also 
with India. He had a fieet in the Indian 
Ocean which, as the fruit of one voyage, brought 
him 420 talents of ^old; and another in the 
Mediterranean, tradmg to Tarshish, so rich in 
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tlie precious metals. He had also entrepots at must have been extremely large. His style of 
Palmyra and Baal-beck, with other store cities living for many years was luxurious in the 
for overland traffic. “ They that dwell in the highest degree ; 700 wives and 300 concubinesi 
mlderness shall bow before him ; and his with all their appendages of eunuchs and other 
enemies shall lick the dust. The kings of attendants, in addition to those who usually 
Tarshish and of the isles shall bring presents : waited upon the royal person, would constitute 
the kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts” a household for whicn the large amount of 
(Ps. Ixxii. 9, 10). From these different places daily provision referred to, 1 iv. 22, 23, 
large imports were made of gold and silver, would be to some extent necessary. The 

sacrifices of oxen and sheep which the king 
offered to Jehovah on various public occa- 
sions (1 Ki. iii. 4; viii. 03, &c.) were such 
as could only have been presented by a 
person of boundless wealth ; not to mention 
the sums he expended in building high 
places, and burning incense, and sacrificing 
to other gods, to whom his wives had turned 
his heart (1 Ki. xi. 5-8). But those under- 
takings which pre-eminently disj^lay the 
vast resources of the royal exchequer are 
the various building which Solomon erected 
during his reign. JBy far the most splendid 
of these was the temple of J ehovah, which 
he reared on mount Moriah. (See Temple. ) 
Besides this magnificent structure, he built 
also a palace for himself, capacious and 
elegant, the house of the forest of Lebanon, 
a porch of pillars, the porch of judgment, 
and a palace for Pharaoh’s daughter, beyond 
the bounds of the city of David. ^ Several 
other erections of an inferior kind were 
completed during this reign (1 Ki. ix. 11-19 ; 
of ivory and almug, or other precious wood, 2 Chr. viii. 1-6). The materials of which the 
and linen, horses and chariots, besides spices temple and palaces were composed were of the 
and other articles of value. most precious description ; the distance from 

Another most prolific source of wealth to which many of them was brought was im- 
Solomon was the fame for wisdom which he mense ; the number of men employed is at first 
had acquired among all nations. Visitors came sight almost incredible ; and the riches which 
from all quarters to do honour to the wisest of could meet and defray all the expenses of the 
men, and every man brought his present with undertakings must have been superabundant, 
him as a tribute of res)iect^— “ vessels of silver, 3. The Beign of Solomon. — His authority ex- 
and vessels of gold, and garments, and armour, tended over all Israel and all Judah : from 
and spices, horses and mules, a rate year by Dan on the north to Beersheba on the south, 
year.” And it is not improbable that the and from “ the river of Egypt ” on the west to 
various marriage alliances which Solomon the banks of the Euphrates. This extensive 
formed contributed not a little to increase his territory he divided into twelve departments— 
personal riches. There is no reason to suppose not corresponding to the twelve tribes — and 
that the 700 princesses (1 Ki. xi. 3) who be- placed over each of these a governor, who, in his 
came his wives left their portions behind them turn, was bound to supply the royal family 
in the houses of their fathers ; and these dowries, with provisions for one month, (1 Ki. iv.) The 
combined together, must have constituted a peace which reigned throughout all his borders, 
princely fortune. Could we place implicit and the unparalleled prosperity which prevailed 
reliance upon the numbers used to tell the sum throughout the entire nation, had rendered 
of all the wealth of Solomon, as we now find Solomon and his kingdom the most famous of 
them, it would be easy to give an approximate all the moiiarchs and empires of the world. ^ In 
estimate of those vast treasures in accordance addition to great wisdom, Cod had promised 
with modern money tables. But this is not him abundance of riches and honour ; aad as- 
necessary to convince any mind who glances suredly “not one thing had failed of all the 
over the sources of income above mentioned good things whi(di the Lord his God spake 
that no other Jewish king, and, it may be, no concerning him.” During the earlier parts of 
king of any land, ever possessed such stores of his reign Solomon ruled well, in the fear of 
earthly riches. Indeed, the sacred penman the Lord, and did justly towards all his sub- 
seems to prefer the indefinite mode of express- lects. He remembered that a greater than 
ing the gigantic sum, — “The king made silver ne was the rightful King of Israel, and con- 
and gold at J erusalem as plenteous as stones.” ducted himself with becoming subordination to 
But the expenditure of Solomon is also fitted theocratic principles. But before the close of 
to give a view of the immense treasures which his reign Solomon had erred egregiously. For- 
were at his command. His domestic expenses getting the King of heaven, he assumed all the 
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ftirs, and stooped to commit the unworthy 
deeds, of a despot. He had forsaken, or at 
least disgraced, the religion of his fathers ; he 
had established the abominations of the heathen 
in God’s own city ; he had given himself up to 
the injustice of tyranny, lading his people with 
a heavy yoke, and chastising their complaints 
with a heavy lash. The people were ground 
down with heavy exaction and forced levies of 
labour. Affection for such a prince was impos- 
sible, The minds of the people were alienated 
from the house of David, and the seeds of that 
rebellion were sown which afterwards led to 
the dismemberment of the kingdom. At the 
head of this disloyalty was Jeroboam, son of 
Hebat ; and without the kingdom, Hadad the 
T^domitejand Kezon of Damascus, came forward 
as the adversaries of Solomon. All these evils 
were from the Lord. He was most offended 
by the un^^teful impiety of one whom he had 
blessed with such abundance, and therefore 
he was angry with •him and punished him, (1 
Ki. xi.) Such were some of the gloomy si)()t3 
which sullied the setting glories of this peaceful 
and prosperous reign. Dor David’s sake 
Solomon was permitted to keep the whole 
kingdom till his death ; but every hope which 
he might indulge for the future was blasted by 
Jehovah’s stem denunciation I will surely 
rend the kingdom from thee, and give it to thy 
servant.” Solomon’s reign is never referred to 
in the subsequent books of the Old Testament. 

4. The Character of Solomon . — In early life 
Solomon was distinguished for much excellence. 
“He loved the Lord, and walked in all the 
statutes of David his father.” But his seraglio 
perverted his soul, and led to deeds which cover 
nis memory with everlasting disgrace. Milcom, 
Ashtoreth, and Chemosh, the idols of his wives, 
found fanes prepared by Solomon, who had 
erected J ehovah’s temple. The extent of his 
empire led to much laxness. So many strangers 
on business could not all become proselytes, 
but they were tolerated. The Mosaic law, 
however, did not contemplate so great a king- 
dom ; but it tolerated no false worship, with 
such an agglomeration of different races. It 
was meant lor a unique people — not adapted to 
a heterogeneous empire. StiU, the “ root of the 
matter ” was in him, and ere he had yielded to 
the tide of unholy influences which he brought 
to bear upon himself, it cannot be denied that, 
witii a few slight exceptions which a ijnident 
policy might to some extent require, Solo- 
mon’s religious character and attainments were 
of a very high order. A more lofty expression 
jof the noblest sentiments of religion is not to 
be found than that ^ven at the dedication of 
^e temple (1 Ki. viii.); and if we take the 
book of Ecclesiastes as expressing the feelings 
of his soul, after the Lord had shown him the 
iniquity of his sin, then there can be no doubt 
that his penitence was deep and genuine, and 
that, after all, Solomon would find acceptance, 
through the appointed medium, by Him “ who 
knows our frame, and remembers that we are 
dust” 

SOLOKON, POOLS OF (EccL ii. 6). These pools 
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are on the road to Hebron^ about 3 miles south- 
west of Bethlehem, in a narrow sloping valley. 
They are three in number, placed one above 
another in the valley. They are immensely 
large cisterns, built of stone and mortar, and 
plastered within. The len^h of the uppermost 
is 160 yards, the second is estimated at 200 
vards in length, and the third is still longer. 
The -width of the three is nearly the same, and 
is perhaps somewhat less than 100 yards. They 
may be 30 feet in depth. At the distance of 
30 or 40 rods from the upper pool are the sub- 
terranean springs, sometimes called the Sealed 
Fountains, from which the pools are supplied. 
Descending through a small hole, like the 
mouth of a well, to the depth of 10 or 12 feet, 
you find yourself in an excavated, vaulted room, 
or rather two rooms connected by a door, at 
one side of which the water flows out of the 
rock in a coiiious and pure stream, and descends 
by an underground conduit to the pools. From 
the pools it is conveyed by an aqueduct around, 
on the sides of the hills, to Jerusalem. The 
tradition is, that these pools were built by 
Solomon, which is perhaps not improbable. 
They certainly are ancient. It is somewhat 
remarkable that no history extant informs us 
of their origin, or makes any evident mention 
of them. If we consider them the work of the 
Jewish monarch, and that this valley was once 
adorned with gardens, groves, and palaces, it 
must have been a delightful retreat. A short 
distance below the pools, in the valley, there 
are still some beautiful gardens watered from 
the aqueduct. 

SoLOMo^% PROVERBS OP. (See Proverbs.) 

Solomon’s porch. (See Temple.) 

Solomon’s servants, children of (Ezra ii. 
66 ; Neh. vii. 57). They seem to have been 
descendants of the Canaanites, reduced to 
servitude by Solomon, and to have formed a 
caste by themselves. They appear in the lists 
of retiinied exiles along with the Nethinims. 
(See Nethinims.) 

Solomon, Song of. This is the twenty- 
second in the order of the books of the Old 
Testament. The ancient Jews, without excep- 
tion, regarded it as a sacred book ; J osexjhus 
inserts it in his catalogue of sacred books ; and 
it is cited as of divine authority from the 
earliest period of the Christian Church. Its 
canonical authority is thus placed beyond dis- 
pute. As it formed a portioij of the Old Testa- 
ment in Christ’s time, it enjoys the same seal 
and sanction as did the entire Hebrew oracles. 
That it is in the highest degree figurative must 
be allowed ; but whether it is to be regarded aa 
a poem, or a series of poems, or as a nuptial 
dialogue, or as a drama, is not determined. 
One opinion is, that the book consists of twelve 
distinct poems or idyls, such as are common 
among Arabian poets, and that it should be 
divided thus, as it has been by Dr. Mason 
Good, — 

Idyll Chap. i. 1—8. 

2 i. 9— ii.7. 

3 ii. 8—17. 

4 lii. 1-5. 
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Idyls Ohap.lii 6— lv.7. 

6 iv. 8— V. 1. 

7 V. 2— vi. 10. 

8 Vi. 11—13. 

9 viL 1—9. 

10 vii. 10— viii. 4. 

11 viii. 5 — 7. 

12.............. viii. 8 — 14. 

Other writers divide the book into days, 
.jssi^et, for example, divides it thus, — 

Day 1 Chap. i. — ii. 6. 

2 ii. 7—17. 

3 iii. —V. 1. 

4 V. 2 — vi 9. 

6.. vi. 10 — vii 11. 

6 vii. 12— viii. 3. 

7 viii. 4-14. 


A large portion of the book is an impassioned 
discourse between the bridegroom and bride. 
The scene of intercourse is frequently changed. 
The bride is first introduced in a soliloquy ; then 
she and her spouse have a loving colloquy. 
Overcome by her emotions, she falls asleep, and 
enjoys in a dream or trance a vision of her 
beloved. The' daughters of Jerusalem are now 
introduced. They behold a procession ap- 
proaching the city— Solomon borne on a palan- 
quin with sixty chieftains surrounding it ; and 
the bride and bridegroom converse again. The 
spouse falls then into dejection ; the bridegroom 
is absent from her ; and she describes to the 
daughters of Jerusalem her adventures in search 
of him. The next scene opens in a garden. 
The bridegroom meets with the object of his 
affections somewhat unexpectedly, and ex- 
resses his ardent joy and admiration. The 
rothers of the bride are introduced, in con- 
sultation about their sister. They taunt her 
with her youth, but she replies witn indignant 
tone. The lovers seem at length resolved on 
consummating their union, and he exclaims, as 
if danger of interruption were apprehended — 

“Ply, 0 my beloved, like the gazelle, 

Lifee the swift fawn on the mountains of spices.” 

Some of the descriptions of pastoral scenery are 
of unrivalled beauty, and the language breathes 
throughout the ardour and vehemence of a deep 
attachment. The book is fragrant with Orien- 
tal perfume, breathed by spicy gales, and 
gathered from odorous gardens. 

The occasion of the Song has been often 
supposed to be Solomon’s marriage with an 
Egyptian princess ; and it has been conjectured 
that the paintings on the monuments afford a 
species of verification. Shishak is said to have 
had two daughters, one married subsequently 
to Jeroboam, the head of the ten revolted tribes, 
the other to Solomon. Solomon, as allowed 
by the Jewish law, had another wife, an Am- 
monite princess, who was the mother of 
Rehoboam, and who, of course, had the pre- 
eminence over the Egyptian wife, as the royal 
source of the favoured race destined to terminate 
in the Messiah. ^ It may be safely inferred that 
unfavourable dispositions towards Solomon 
were created at the Egyptian court by this 
circumstance. The Egyptian princess in Solo- 
mon’s Song, who throughout employs Egyptian 


illustrations, and compares the princely address 
of her lover to the harmonious actions of the 
horses in her father Pharaoh’s chariot (and 
they were indeed unmatched in beauty, as the 
monuments show), speaks of herself as being 
dark, as all the Egyptian women were, but 
handsome. She says that “the Sun (Phra or 
Pharaoh) has looked upon her,” and refers 
mysteriously to some anger of her “mother’s 
sons” either at her love or her marriage. But, 
if the princess was compelled, as it is clear she 
would be, to play a subordinate part to the 
Ammonitish queen in Solomon’s harem^ with 
no chance of the Egyptian hne succeeding to 
the throne, the politicians of Shishak’s court 
would have had good reason to be dissatisfied, 
considering the magnificent dowry he had 
bestowed upon his daughter in marriage — the 
key fortress of Migdol, and the seaport of 
Ezion-geber on the Red Sea, communicating 
with the wealth of India. Hence a very clear 
insight is given us into the motives why Shishak 
and his sons, the “angry brothers” of Solo- 
mon’s wife, should encourage the rebellion of 
Jeroboam against Solomon’s son, Rehoboam : 
and why Shishak should give him the second 
daughter as his wife, as he had already given 
his sister to Hadad, another rebel against Solo- 
mon. This circumstance explains the motives 
which prompted Shishak to “ come up ” against 
J erusalem, and render Rehoboam his tributary. 
Others, however, such as Dr. Good, maintain 
that the bride must have been an Israelite. He 
argues that Solomon’s marriage vdth Pharaoh’s 
daughter was a matter of policy, more than of 
affection, and that many passages in the^ poem 
can admit of no reference to a foreign bride. 

The purpose of the book has also been differ- 
ently understood. The Chaldee version makes 
it a portion of J ewish history, Luther under- 
stood it to be a florid description of Solomon’s 
government. Many of the modern Germans 
deny that Solomon was its author, and regard 
it merely as an Oriental amatory poem, on a 
level with Ovid or Tibullus. Aben Ezra long 
ago said, “Profanation! profanation! to set 
down the Canticles among amatory composi- 
tions! but everything is said in the way of 
allegory.” Others suppose it to celebrate 
virtuous love, and to exalt the dignity and 
firmness of the female sex. Ginsburg gives 
the following summary of the various opinions ; — 
“ This book is made to describe the most con- 
tradictory things. It contains the wander- 
ings of the Jews, how they will ultimately 
‘fill their stomachs with the flesh of the 
Leviathan and the best of wines preserved 
in grapes,’ and is the sanctum sanctorum of all 
Christian mysteries. It is denounced as a 
love song, and extolled as declaring the 
incarnation of Christ; it speaks of the meri- 
dian church in Africa, and of the betrayal of 
the Saviour; it contains a treatise upon the 
doctrine of free grace against Pelamanism, and 
an Aristotelian disquisition upon the functions 
of the active and passive mind; it is an 
I apocalyptic vision, a duplicate of the Revela- 
I tions of St. J ohn, and records the scholastio 
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m^^ticisms of the middle ages ; it denounces ] 
Arianism, and describes the glories of the ' 
Virgin Mary: it ‘treats of man’s reconciliation 
unto God and peace by Jesus Christ, with joy 
in the Holy Ghost,’ and teaches lewdness, and 
corrupts the morals ; it records the conversation 
of Solomon and Wisdom, and describes the 
• tomb of Christ in Egyptian hieroglyphics ; it 
celebrates the nuptials of Solomon, and gives 
us a compendium of ecclesiastical history to 
the second advent of Christ; it records the 
restoration of a J ewish constitution by Zerub- 
babel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, and the mysteries 
of marriage ; it advocates monogamy and 
encourages polygamy; it assists devotion and 
excites carnal passions/’ (See Ginsburg’s 
Introduction to his Commentary on the Book.) 
If it be canonical, we are forced to regard it 
as allegorical. In no other way can its spirit- 
uality be appreciated. The same species of 
allegory, malang the nuptial relation a symbol 
of the union between Christ and his Church, 
occurs often in Scripture, as in Hos. i., ii., 
hi,; Ezek. xvi.; Jer. hi. The reader may 
-also be referred to Ps. xlv. ; Isa. liv.; Ixii. 4, 

6 ; 2 Cor. xi. 2 ; Pom. vii. 4 ; Ejjh. v. 23-32 ; 
Bev. xix. 7 ; xxi. 2-9. Some have supposed — 
but the supposition is far-fetched — that the 
following phrases of the New Testament are 
designed fusions to the Canticles : — Ch. i. 3, 
“the virgins love thee,” 1 Pet. i. 8 ; v. 4, 
“draw me,” Hos. xi. 4; John xii. 32: v. 7, 

“ feedest,” Isa. xl. 11 ; J ohn x. 3 : ch. ii. 3, 
“fruit,” Matt. xxvi. 29: r. 8. “voice of my 
beloved,” John x. 3, 4: ch. v. 1, 7, “fair — no 
spot in thee,” Eph. v. 27 : ch. v. 2, “ my be- 
loved — ^knocketh,” Bev. hi. 20: ch. vi.[10, “fair 
as the moon, clear as the sun,” Bev. xii. 1 : 
ch. viii. 14, “Make haste, my beloved,” Bev. 
xxh. 17, 21, When the Jews apostatized from 
Jehovah, they are said to have broken the 
marriage covenant— to have gone a “ whoring.” 
Comp. Exod. xxxiv. 15, 16; Lev. xx. 5, G; 
Num. XV. 39 ; Deut. xxxi. 16 ; 2 Chr. xxi. 13 ; 
Ps. Ixxiii. 27 ; Ezek. vi. 9. 

It is also a strong presumption in favour of 
this theory of an allegory, that the veiling of 
spiritual fervour and enjoyment under the 
symbol of love is common to all the Oriental 
nations. The famous odes of Hafiz are of this 
mystic nature ; so is the Getagorinda, a poem 
of the Hindoos. The same practice is common 
in Egypt, as Mr. Lane tells us ; and he has 
given us specimens of these allegorical com- 
positions. transcribe the following; and 

the reader will at once feel some resemblance 
W the Song of Solomon : — 

'‘With love my heart is troubled, 

And mine eyelid hindereth sleep: 

My vitais are dissevered, 

While with streaming tears I weep. 

My union seems far distant: 

Will my love e’er meet mine eyo? 

Alas I did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, I would not sigh, 

“By dreary nights I’m wasted: 

Absence makes my hope expire: 

My tears, like pearls, are dropping, 

And my heart is wrapt in Are. 
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Whose is like my condition f 
Scarcely know I remedy. 

Alas I did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

“ 0 turtle-dove ! acquaint me 

Wherefore thus dost thou lament? 

Art thou so stung by absence? 

Of thy wings deprived, and pent? 

He saith, ‘Our griefs are equal: 

Worn away with love, I lie.’ 

All si did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

“ O first and everlasting, 

Show thy favour yet to me: 

Tliy slave, Ahh'mad El-Bek'ree^ 

Jiiath no Lord excepting thee. 

Bv Ta'-Ha', the great Prophot! 

Do thou not his wish deny. 

Alas! did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, I would not sigh." 

Mr. Lane gives another specimen very like 
the High Song in some of its parts : — 

“ The phantom of thy form visited me in my slumber; 
I said, ‘O phantom of slumber: wlio sent tnee?* 
lie said, ‘lie sent me whom thou kuowest; 

He whose love occupies thee.’ 

The beloved of my heart visited me in the darkness of 
night: 

I stood, to show him honour, until he sat down, 

I said, ‘0 thou my petition and all my desire! 

Hast thou come at midnight, and not feared the 
watrhmen ? ’ 

He said to me, ‘ I feared: hut, however, love 
Had taken from me my soul and my breath.’ ” 

Among the Orientals the following is the 
authorized key to such allegories : — 

W me — Devotion. 

Ilevel — Religious Ardour. 

Sleep — Meditation. 

Kiss — Pious Rapture. 

Lips— Mysteries of God. 

Tresses— Glory of God. 

Perfume — Religious Hope. 

Beauty— The Divme Perfections, 

The difference of manners in the East and 
West is also to be borne in mind in treating of 
this song. The language of men was then 
free, for female society never mingled with 
them. Much of the supposed indelicacy is to 
be ascribed, not only to our incorrect English 
version, but to our modern and conventional 
notions and feelings. • Misconception has 
added to this ; for many portions of the poem 
supposed to describe the person describe only 
the dress in its Oriental finery and gaudiness. 
The sudden and frequent changes from singular 
to jplural seem, on the part of the bride, to 
intimate that the speaker is the representative 
of a company— the holy Catholic Church. 
The Canticles are especially an Oriental book, 
suited to the warmth and rapture of the 
Oriental temperament. The Jews did not 
permit it to be read by young persons till they 
had reached a certain age. And if so much— 
if all the rest of Scripture, indeed — be of 
universal adaptation, we need not grud^^e that 
a very few pages have a special suitability to 
the Oriental imagination and heart, especially 
if we bear in mind that nine-tenths of the 
fan)ily of man have belonged to the East— 
that iirobably at least a half of those now on 
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tlie face of the earth are Oriental tribes. Yet 
many saints in every age have been delighted 
\vith the Song of Solomon. The more purely 
devotional and raised above the flesh they were, 
the more they admired and used this inspired 
composition. Jonathan Edwards, who was 
almost pure intellect, was of this class. His 
ideas of the beauty of holiness formed them- 
selves into pure poetry, though only written in 
prose ; and he says : — 

“The whole book of Canticles used to be 
pleasant to me, and I used to be much in 
reading it about that time, and found from 
time to time an inward sweetness that would 
carry me away in my contemplations. This 
I know not how to express otherwise than 
by a calm delightful abstraction of the soul 
from all the concerns of the world ; and some- 
times a kind of vision of fixed ideas and 
imaginations of being alone in the mountains 
or some solitary wilderness, far from all man- 
kind, sweetly conversing with Christ, and 
rapt and swallowed up in God. The sense 
I had of divine things would often of a sudden 
kindle up an ardour in my soul that I know 
not how to express, 

“While thus engaged, it always seemed 
natural for me to sing or chant forth my 
meditations; or to speak my thoughts in 
soliloquies with a singing voice. 

Similar sentiments are expressed by St. 
Bernard, Thomas Aquinas, and the late Dr. 
Chalmers. Many good people, who are 
strangers to all learned theories and doubts, 
feel that when they read the “ Song of Songs” 
they* are “peedino among the lilies.” 

The allusions with which this book abounds 
are made to scenes and customs of which our 
knowledge is very imperfect ; and hence much 
perplexity must attend any attempt to analyze 
the truths it teaches ; and much care and 
judgment are necessary so to use this part of 
divine truth as not to abuse it. (See Shu- 
LAMITE.) 

SON OF MAN (Matt. viii. 20). This title 
is given to our Saviour eighty times in the 
New Testament, and in thirty instances he 
applies it to himself. It is also applied to him 
by Daniel (ch. vii. 13). ’The Jews understood 
it to denote the Messiah. It probably denotes 
his peculiar and intimate relation to mankind 
in his incarnate state, as the phrase. Son of 
Godf denotes his peculiar relation to the divine 
Being. 

The term, Son of Man, is also applied to 
Ezekiel not less thaii eighty-nine times. 

SON OF GOD (Dan. iii. 25). This is one of 
the titles of our divine Redeemer, and is 
applied to none else, except in a connection 
which shows the sense. It is applied to angels 
(Job xxxviii. 7), and to Adam (Luke iii. 
38), as created immediately by his hand, and 
sustaining a filial relation to him and to 
believers (Rom. viii. 14, 15 ; 2 Cor. vi. 18), as 
adopted into God’s spiritual family ; but when 
applied to. Christ, it is in a peculiar and exalted 
sense, which cannot be mistaken. Its meaning 
is clearly shown in John’s gospel (ch, v. 17, 
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18; X. 36-38). Christ, as Son of God, claima 
equality of prerogative with his Father; the 
Jews understood him to claim this, and thought 
him guilty of blasphemy. Jesus did not s^ 
that they had misinterpreted his words. He 
admits the correctness of their interpretation, 
and defends and explains his language. The 
Son of God has an identity of nature with the 
Father, and is one with him in affection. 

Sons op God (Gen. vi. 2). God in this 
pass.age is sometimes rendered piHnces, or 
distinguished persons ; and the reading may be, 
“sons of the eminent men” mentioned in the 
preceding chapter, — men noted for piety — men 
who showed their adoption by possessing their 
Father’s image. Some take it to mean angels 
or unembodied spirits. (See Adoption.) 

SOOTHSAYER (Dan. ii. 27) was one who 
pretended to foretell future events. The 
original word is supposed to denote that they 
dissected the entrails of animals for the 
purpose of discerning what would come to 
pass. The Philistines appear to have been 
notorious for their practice of this magic 
imposition (Isa. ii. 6). This was a common 
mode of divining among the Romans. (See 
Divination.) 

SOP (John xiii. 26). Our ordinary table 
utensils were unknown among the Hebrews. 
Hence, in eating broth or milk, it was either 
taken with the hollow of the hand or the 
bread was dipped into it. This is at present 
the usage in all the Oriental countries, even 
at the table of the Persian king. Thus the 
reapers of Boaz dipped their “morsel in th«» 
vinegar” (Ruth ii. 14); and thus our Saviour 
“dipped the sop,” or morsel, and gave it to 
the traitor Judas. Jowett says — 

“There are set on the table in the evening 
two or three messes of stewed meat, vege- 
tables, and sour milk. To me the privilege 
of a knife, spoon, and plate was granted; but 
the rest helped themselves immediately from 
the dish, in which five Arab fingers might be 
seen at once. Their bread, which is extremely 
thin, tearing and folding up like a sheet of 
paper, is used for rolling together a large 
mouthful, or sopping up the fluid and vege- 
tables. When the master of the house found 
in the dish any dainty morsel, he took it out 
with his fingers, and put it to my mouth. 
Researches, v). 285. 

SORCERY (Acts viii. 9 ; xiii. 6)~one of 
the arts of the magicians (Exod. vii. 11);— 
hence called sorccrers—hY the use of which 
they pretended to predict future events, cure 
diseases, work miracles, &c. The practice of 
sorcery, or any confidence in it, is threatened 
with the severest judgments (Mai. iii. 6; Rev. 
xxi. 8; xxii. 15). (See Divination.) 

SOREK (Judg. xvi. 4)— a broolc and vale 
in the south of the territory of Dan, where 
Delilah dwelt. It probably derived its name 
from its choice grapes. The brook flows into 
the Mediterranean near Askelon. 

SORROWS OF DEATH and SORROWS 
OF HELL (Ps. xviii. 4, 5), signify pangs, 
or pains f as in Acts ii. 24. In both passages 
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the word cords may be read. Death is per- 
sonified in many systems of pagan worsnip. 
There is a Hindu deity, Yama, or the ‘‘catcher 
of the souls of men,” whose image is repre- 
sented as holding a cord or snare, which he 
throws over his victim, and thus secures him. 

SOSIPATER (Rom. xvi. 

21), or SOPATER (Acts xx. 

4)[— a native of Berea, and a 
kinsman of Paul. 

SOSTHENES (Actsxviii. 

17)— a ruler of the Jewish 
synagogue at Corinth. He 
was seized and beaten by a 
party of Greeks in that city, 
who were excited thus to acts 
of violence by what they 
thought the unjustifiable and 
malicious persecution of Paul. 

It is thought that he after- 
wards became a convert to 
the Christian faith (1 Cor. i. 

1, 2). (See Gallic.) 

SOUL (Gen. ii. 7). The 
Scriptures evidently distin- 
guish between the spirit and 
soul (1 Thess. v. 23 ; Heb. iv. 

12). The word which we call 
soul is used to denote mere animal life, or 
the seat of sensations, appetites, and passions 
(Gen. i. 20). Here the word translated life is 
the same with that which is elsewhere translated 
souL Hence it may be inferred, that as we 
have our bodies and animal life in common 
with brutes, it must be the 
spirit which was created in 
the likeness or image of God, 
and which raises man above 
the brutes that perish, and 
makes him a rational and ac- 
countable being. The spirit, 
in contrast with the soul, is 
the higher portion of our na- 
ture — the seat of the reason, 
conscience, and the loftier 
affections — ^the holy of holies 
in that temple which God has 
constructed for himself within 
us. We cannot comprehend 
the exj^t connection and rela- 
tion of these various parts of 
our being ; but that they exist 
is the declaration of Scripture, 
fully supported by observation 
and experience. 

There were among some an- 
cient nations dim beliefs of 
the soul’s immortalitv. That 
belief was not very clearly re- 
vealed in the Old Testament ; 
but ‘ ‘ Jesus Christ brought life 
and immortality to light.” 

The impressions of immortal- 
ity among the ^ Egyptians were peculiar and 
significant, as is revealed in their books and 
pictures. In the Todten-buch are various 
striking representations. There we have 
pictured out to us the last Hall of judgment, 
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where sits the stern arbiter, Osiris, with thi 
small tablet on his breast, and before and 
around him are his balance, his secretary, and 
his forty-two assessors. It is remarkable that 
this balance has in one of its scales a statue of 
divine justice, and in the other the heart of the 


Final Judgment. — Weighing a Soul. 

deceased. This scale the dead man watches 
himself, but Anubis guards the other. Each of 
the forty- two judges records his own decision — 
a separate verdict. Horus examines the plum- 
met, and Thoth records the sentence. The 
person at the bar of these solemn judges is 


Judgment and Future Destiny ' 

allowed to plead in his own behalf. I have 
defrauded no man, I have not slaughtered the 
cattle of the gods, I have not prevaricated at 
the seat of justice, I have not made slaves of 
the Egyptians, I have not defiled my conscience 
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for the sake of my superior, I have not used 
violence, I have not famished my household, I 
have not made to weep, I have not smitten 
privily, I have not changed the measures of 
jEgypL I have not grieved the spirits of the 
gods. I have not committed adulterv, I have 
not lorged signet rings, I have not falsified the 
weights of the balance, I have not withheld 
milk from the mouths of my children, I 
have not pierced the banks of the Nile in its 
annual increase, I have not separated to myself 
an arm of the Nile in its advance.” This 
singular disavowal concludes thus, — “ I have 
not disturbed the gazelles of the gods in their 
pasturage, I have not netted the water-fowl of 
the gods, I have not caught the sacred fishes.” 
It mavbe inferred from this and other sections 
that triere were parks or j^reserves around the 
Egyptian temples, where the sacred animals 
were kept, and that it was sacrilege to take 
them. “ I have not despised the gods in their 
offerings in other words, “ I have not offered 
to the gods that which is imperfect, I have not 
bound the cattle of the gods, I have not pierced 
the god in his manifestation.” It is plain that 
there are shadowed out in many of these hiero- 
glyphs the hopes and fears of a guilty bosom ; 
for should the spirit when judged be discovered 
unworthy of admission to paradise, it is igno- 
miniously driven off to a darker world, and 
made to assume a bestial form, typical of its 
sensua!! character and grovelling pursuits. 
Thus, as in the preceding illustration, a glutton 
is condemned to assume the form of a hog, and 
is sent off under the guidance of a foul spirit 
to wallow in a stye, and feed upon “husks.” 
Put if the spirit has been acquitted, it rises 
higher in glory and in susceptibility of enjoy- 
ment. It joins the happy throng who bathe in 
the pure river of water of life that encircles 
their dwelling. Above them stands the memor- 
able inscription, “They have found favour 
in the eyes of the great God, they dwell in 
mansions of glory, and enjoy the celestial life ; 
the bodies which they have forsaken shall 
sleep for ever in their sepulchres, while they 
shall rejoice in the presence of God most High,” 
Many momentous truths belonging to the faith 
of an early world, to which, with all its aber- 
ration, the human spirit clings so tenaciously, 
are in those symbols rudely and impressively 
sketched. Ideas of immortality and retribu- 
tion are singularly masqued under such quaint 
memorials. (See Spirit, Spiritual Body.) 

SOW. (See Seed.) 

SOW. (See Swine.) 

SPAIN (Rom. XV. 24). Formerly this term 
included the whole Spanish peninsula, em- 
bracing Portugal. It was peopled by the 
descendants of Tarshish, one of the sons of 
Javan. In Paul’s time it was subject to Rome, 
and the resort of many Jews. It is uncertain 
whether that apostle’s intention to visit Spain 
was ever executed. (See Coney.) 

SPAN. (See Measures.) 

SPARROW (Ps. Ixxxiv. 3) is well known 
to be one of the smallest and least valuable of 
all birds. Hence the force of the allusion, 


“ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? ” 
(Matt. X. 29; Luke xii. 6). The Psalmist 
likens himself, in Ps. cii. 7, to “a sparrow alone 
on the house-top.” Now, this bird is not one 
that sits and pines in solitude ; but a distin- 
guished naturalist, in a recent publication, 
suggests that the bird referred to by the psalm- 
ist is a species of thrush, “remarkable through 
all the East for sitting solitary on the habitations 
of men,” — “alone on the house-top it warbles 
in sweet and plaintive strains.” It is of a blue 
colour, with black wings and tail. To this 
bird, so often seen alone and pouring forth 
notes of melancholy tone, the royal penitent 
comi)ares his own condition and exercises. 
The probable allusion in Ps. Ixxxiv. 3 may be 
better understood by placing the former part 
of the third verse in a parenthesis, and thus 
connecting the latter part with tne second 
verse, thus, — “My soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth for the courts of the Lord : my heart 
and my flesh crieth out for the living God (yea, 
the sparrow hath found an house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay 
her young), even thine altars, O Lord of hosts, 
my King, and my God.” Then the desire of 
the psalmist to go up to the courts of the 
Lord’s house is beautifully compared with the 
instinctive desire of the bird for its nest — its 
home. Or we may suppler the verb again 
before the words, “even thine altars.” “As 
the sparrow finds its house, and the swallow its 
nest, so havz I found thine altars ” — a place to 
me of frequent resort, supreme felicity, and 
intense satisfaction. Tree sjiarrows abound at 
the present day on mount Olivet and about 
the Mosque of Omar. 

SPEAR. (See Armour.) 

SPEARMEN (Acts xxiii.. 23) were prob- 
ably light-armed troops, able to march with 
horsemen. 

SPICES (Gen. xliii. II). This term, as used 
by the sacred winters, is much more compre- 
hensive than the modem use of it. With them 
it includes not only fragrant gums, as myrrh, 
and also roots and barks, as cassia, cinnamon, 
cane, &c., but the odours of flowers and various 
perfumes (Song iv. 14, 15). Spices were im- 
ported into Judea chiefly from southern Arabia- 
Sweet spices (Mark xvi. 1) are merely aromatic 
substances used in embalming. The word 
spices fully expressed the meaning of the 
original word without the adjective. Many of 
the Hebrew words descriptive of various kinds 
of spices can be still identified with their 
modem names. (See Anoint, Balm, Oil.) 

SPIDER (Job viii. 14)— a well-known 
insect of very singular structure and habits. 
Its method of weaving its web — the thinness 
and frailty of which are strikingly emblematical 
of a false hope, and of the schemes of wicked 
men (Isa. lix. 5)— and the remarkable con- 
struction of its foot, so as to resemble a part of 
the human hand, have been often referred to 
by naturalists. 

The expression in Prov. xxx. 28, “The 
spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in 
king’s palaces,” is supnosed by some to refer to 
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fiottio other and larger animal of the lizard 
species; but the striking correspondence be- 
tween the construction oi the spider’s foot, and 
the terms used to express its method of work- 
ing, go far to establish the correctness of the 
present rendering. 

SPIKENARD (John xii. 3-5)— a plant of 
the Mass kind, of strong aromatic taato and 
smell, and found chiefly in India. The oint- 
ment made of the genuine Indian spikenard 
was very precious (Mark xiv. 3), a single pound 
costing in our Saviour’s day what, in the 
modem value of money, would be upwards of 
£8, 6s. 8d. Profane history tells us that the 
crude vegetable was worth 100 denarii (or nearly 
£9, 7s. 6d J a pound, at Rome, in the time of 
Christ. Hence the allusion of Horace — 

“Do bring the spices and a cask is thine; 

Thy tiny box of perfume shall produce 

An ample cask.”^ 

Like other unguents and perfumes, it was 
carried in a box closely sealed, so as to be air- 
tight, Opening this seal is called breaking Hie 
box. 

SPIN. (See Distaff.) 

SPIRIT (Oen. vi. 3). This term is often 
employed figuratively by the sacred writers, 
and its import may be generally determined by 
its connection. 

The third person of the Trinity is named the 
Holy Spirit — Spirit, as he is the author of life ; 
3 ind Holy, as his great work is the iDromotion 
of holiness in the believing heart. He is called j 
both Spirit of God and Spirit of Christ, from 
the peculiar economic relation he sustains both ! 
to Father and to Son. The designs of the ; 
Father and the commands of the Son are i 
brought into actual and embodied existence by 
the operations of the Holy Ghost, and that 
both m creation and redemption. The Holy 
Spirit is particularly represented to us as that 
divine agent, the Comforter, plainly distin- 
giiished from the Father and the Son (John 
xiv, 26 ; xvi. 7, 8), by whose influence the truth 
is received, understood, believed, and obeyed. 
He quickens those who are dead in trespasses 
and sins, purifies and sanctifies them, and thus 
prepares them to glorify God and enjoy him 
lor ever (John xv. 1-6; Rom. v. 5; viii. 16), 

Thus it is plain that his work is that of 
^plication. He takes of the things that are 
Christ’s, and shows them unto us. He brings 
home Cnrist’s truth to the mind, and sprinkles 
Christ’s blood upon the heart. The graces 
that adorn the character are the ‘‘ fruits of the 
Spirit,” and their possession is the “ earnest ” 
or *‘tet-fruits” of coming glory. ^ (See Com- 
forter.) The personality and divinity of the 
Holy Ghost are clearly taught in Scripture. 
The names, attributes, works, and worship of 
the supreme God are ascribed to him. 1. 
Names, as JHuyvah, Acts xxviii. 25, with Isa. 
vi. 9 ; and Heb. iii. 7, 9, with Exod. xvii. 7 ; 
Jer. xxxi. 31, 34; Heb. x. 15, 16; C?od, Acts 
V. 3, 4: Lord, 2 (Jor. iii. 17, 19 — “ The Lord, 
the Spirit.” 2. Attributes, as omniscience, 1 
Cor, ii. 10, 11 ; Isa. xL 13, 14 : omnipresence. 
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Ps. cxxxix. 7 ; Eph. ii. 17, 18 ; Rom. viu. 26, 
27 : omnipotence, Luke i. 35 ; eternity, Heb, 
ix. 14. 3. Divine works, Gen. ii. 2 ; Job xxvi. 
13; Ps. xxxii. 6; civ.* 30. 4. Worsnip, Isa. vi. 
3 ; Matt, xxviii. 19 ; Acts xxviii. 26 ; Rom. ix. 
1 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 14 ; Rev. i. 4. (See Discern- 
ing OF Spirits.) 

SPIRITUAL BODY (1 Cor. xv. 44). We 
are probably to understand by this that tho 
body which will be raised will be divested of 
all sensual and animal appetites ; and while it 
will retain a bodily shape or form, it will be 
perfectly fitted for i)ure spiritual exercises and 
enjoyments, in perfect unison with the redeem- 
ed and sanctified spirit. Now it serves the soul ; 
then it will serve the'spirit. (See Soul.) 

SPOIL (Exod. iii. 22). The original word 
in this i^assage means “to recover property 
taken away by violence” (1 Sam. xxx. 22). 
The word also signifies booty taken in war. 
As early as the days of Abraham a portion of 
the prejr was set apart for religious purposes 
(Gen. xiv. 20). Under the Mosaic law the 
same division took place (Num. xxxi. 26; 1 
Chr. xxvi. 27). David made a military regula- 
tion, that they who guarded the baggage should 
share equally with those who were actually en- 
gaged in battle (1 Sam. xxx. 24). 

SPONGE (Matt, xxvii. 4H) — a submarine 
substance, composed of fibres interwoven in a 
surprising manner, and surrounded by thin 
membranes, which arrange themselves in a 
cellular form. It imbibes a great quantity of 
fluid, and parts with it upon a strong pressure. 
Drin^ could be easily conveyed in tnis form 
where cups could not be used. It is inhabited 
by animals, like the coral, who use the open- 
ings of the sponge to suck in and throw out 
water. 

SPRINKLING, BLOOD OF (Heb. xii. 24). 
The Jewish high priest, on the great day of 
atonement, carried blood into the inner sanc- 
tuary, and sprinkled it upon the mercy-seat. 
It was by this sprinkling of blood that an 
atonement vfm made “for the holy place, be- 
cause of the uncleanness of the children of 
Israel (Lev. xvi. 16). The blood of sprinkling 
was typical of the atoning blood of Christ. 
When this has been applied to the soul of the 
believer, he may ai^proach the presence of a holy 
G od, in the name of the great Advocate and 
Redeemer, confident of a gracious reception. 
The blood of Abel, alluded to in the above 
passage from Hebrews, called only for ven- 
geance (Gen. iv. 10, 11) ; but the blood of Christ 
sj)eaks of pardon, peace, and eternal life. 
Some suiDpose, however, that the verse may 
refer to Abel himself, who being dead yet 
sjjeaketh, or the blood of Abel’s sacrifice. It 
spoke only of a great atonement yet to be pre- 
sented. (See Abel.) 

STACTE (Exod. xxx. 34) — one of the pre- 
scribed ingredients of the sacred incense. It is 
the Greek name for the purest myrrh: or 
that which flows freely from the tree without 
incision ; whereas the common myrrh is pro- 
cured by making incisions in the bark. Some 
suppose it to be the gum of the storax tree. . 
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STANDARD. (See Abomination, Ban- 

KBBS.) 

STARS (Dent. iv. 19). Under the name of 
stars the Hebrews comprehended all constel- 
lations, planets, and heavenly bodies ; all lum- 
inaries, except the sun and moon. ^ The 
psalmist, to exalt the power and omniscience 
of God (Ps. cxlvii. 4), describes him taking a 
survey of the stars, as a king taking a review 
of his army, and knowing the name of every 
one of his soldiers. To express a very extra- 
ordinary increase, the sacred writers use the 
similitude of the stars of heaven or of the 
sands of the sea (Gen. xv. 5). (See Akcturus, 
Chiun, Mazzaroth, Pleiades. Remphan.) 

No part of the visible creation exhibits the 
glory of the Creator more illustriously than the 
starry heavens (Ps. xix. 1). When we seri- 
ously contemplate the moon and stars, the 
work of the fingers of God, we cannot but be 
astonished that he should condescend to pay 
any attention to men (Ps. viii. 3). 

The star of Bethlehem, which appeared to the 
Magi, to direct them to the birthplace of the 
Messiah, was not a natural phenomenon, but 
evidently miraculous; and when it had an- 
swered its purpose it vanished. (See J esus.) 

Jesus Christ is called the “Morning Star” 
(Rev. xxii. 16), as he introduced the light of 
the Gospel day, and made a fuller manifesta- 
tion of the truths of God than the prophets 
whose predictions are now accomplished. 

STEEL (Ps. xviii. 34). The degree of 
strength and agility which one possessed was 
often shown among the ancient nations in the 
use of the bow. The word rendered steel in 
this pass^e might be more properly rendered 
copper. & of Job XX. 24. (Comp. Jer. xv. 
12; Ezek. xxvii. 19.) (See Arms.) 

STEPHANAS (1 Cor. i. 16) was one of 
the earliest converts to Christianity in Corinth 

i l Cor. xvi. 15), and received baijtism at the 
lands of Paul. 

STEPHEN — crown (Acts vi. 5) — usually 
known as the first martyr — was one of the seven 
men “of honest report” who were elected, 
at the suggestion of the twelve apostles, to 
relieve them of a particular class of their 
labours. His character is given by the sacred 
historian as a man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost; and he was endowed in a re- 
markable degree with divine power and grace 
(Acts vi. 8, 10). His defence against the false 
and malicious charges of his opponents (Acts 
vii. 2-53), among whom was Saul of Tarsus, is 
a masterly exhibition of truth. So holy was 
the excitement of the pleader, that a bright 
serenity spread over nis countenance, —for 
“all that sat in the council, looking steadfastly 
on him, saw his face as it had been the face of 
an angel” (Acts vi. 16). So powerful was his 
scriptural argument, and so direct was its ap- 
peal to the consciences of the populace, that 
they were excited to madness (Acts vii. 54), 
and fell upon Stephen like wild beasts, shout- 
ing. and stopping their ears; and after they 
had forced him beyond the walls of the city 
(Lev. X 3 dv. 14), they stoned him to death. 
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Saul being present and conspicuous in this 
barbarous transaction. Yet though beaten 
and bruised by these missiles of death, the la^it 
bpath of the martyr was spent, like that of 
his divine Master, in prayer for the forgive- 
ness of his murderers. It is worthy of remark 
that this prayer of Stephen’s is directed to the 
Lord Jesus ; or rather, it seems to be a continu- 
ation of the prayer respecting himself which 
was addressed immediately to Christ, the 
W()rd God in verse 59 of our translation not 
being in any ancient manuscript or version, 
and therefore, of course, wholly unwarranted, 
Stephen saw J esus standing at the ri^ht hand 
of God, and this is the only instance in which 
the exalted Saviour is not said to be sitting. 
But now He was standing, his look bent down 
to earth, and his arms open to welcome up to 
his bosom the soul of his martyr. The old 
saying was. If Stephen had not prayed, Saul 
had not been converted. 

STEWARD (Gen. xv. 2)-the chief over- 
seer of the household. (Comp. Gen. xxiv. 2 
with passage first cited : see Eliezer, Joanna.) 

STOCKS (Job xiii. 27) —the name of a 
machine or instrument by which the feet and 
arms of prisoners are secured. It is said that 
the jailer at Philippi, to whose custody Paul 
and Silas were committed, with a strict charge 
to keep them safely, not only put them in an 
inner prison or dungeon, but made their feet 
fast in the stocks. The upper half of the 
instrument being removed, each leg is placed, 
just above the ankle, in the groove of the lower 
half, and then the upper part is fastened down 
so as to confine them inextricably. The instru- 
ment for confining the hands is formed on the 
same principle. Another kind of stocks was a 
species of pnlory (Jer. xx. 2). 

STOICS. This sect of ancient philosophy 
originated with Zeno, a native of Citium, in 
the island of Cyprus. Zeno was bom about 
the year 360 B. c. Much of his early life was 
spent in mercantile pursuits ; but being ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Attica, in one of his 
trading expeditions, he came to Athens, and 
turned his mind to the study of philosophy. 
Eor several years he waited upon the instruc- 
tions of Crates, a distinguished teacher of the 
cynic sect, whose general principles were 
imbibed by Zeno, and whose morose j stem 
indifference of manners laid a foundation for 
that rigid moral apathy which the Cyprian 
afterwards incu Icated. After leaving the school 
of Crates, Zeno attended the discourses of all 
the other eminent teachers in Athens : and 
having thus become acquainted with all that 
was known and taught in Greece, he resolved 
to become a teacher, and found a system of his 
own. He opened nis academy in the Poecile 
Stoa, or variegated porch— so called from the 
famous paintings with which it was adorned. 
By way of eminence this portico was called 
Stoa by the Athenians ; ana hence the name 
Stoics was given to the teacher and disciples 
‘who assembled there. A numerous band of 
followers soon crowded around the ne”^ pre- 
ceptor : and by his great powers of reasoning, 
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iiigli system of morals, strict integrity of char- 
acter, and modest yet generous affability, he 
soon gained both the affection and esteem of 
his pupils, and the respect of all the Athenians. 
He continued to labour in the work of teaching 
till the period of his death, which occurred in 
the vear 264 B. o. 

The course of study in the Porch embraced 
logic, or the art of reasoning, philosophy in 
general^ physics, metaphysics, and morals. 
According to Zeno and liis followers, the first 
of these embraces the art of declaiming as well 
as the art of argumentation. Each of these 
departments is most necessary and valuable in 
its own place ; but these early logicians pushed 
matters to an extreme, and wasted much time 
and i^enuity in discussing idle quibbles, 
imiposing sophisms, and other foolish questions 
which “gender strifes.” Their view of the 
general principles of philosophy is chiefly in- 
teresting as it comprehends their opinion con- 
cerning the extensive nature of true virtue. 
Under this term was included the right 
employment of the understanding in seeking 
after truth, as well as the due regiuation of the 
appetites and passions of the soul. To the 
adoption of this definition they were naturally 
led by the connection which they traced be- 
tween wisdom’ and morality. In proportion 
as men are wise, so are they active in every 
good work. True wisdom consists of an exten- 
sive knowledge of all things, human and 
divine;^ sound philosophy invariably leads to 
such wisdom ; and the employment of the mind 
in this way, and for this object, is an exercise 
essentially virtuous. Hence their conclusion 
that virtue comprehended the proper use of 
the mind in the study of nature, and in the full 
performance of all righteousness. To these 
sent^ents the Christian mind may give 
cordial assent. Every act of the soul, whether 
in thought, word, or deed, is either virtuous or 
vicious, and as such is under the moral juris- 
diction of “the judge of all the earth.” 

What remains of the system of Zeno 
diverges widely from the truth. The funda- 
mental idea in his physical theory is the 
eternity of matter as well as mind ; but, unlike 
all preceding philosophers, he did not regard 
these two substances as opposite and indepen- 
dent in their nature — possessed of properties 
altogether incompatible with true identity — j 
but in his view they were the same in essence, 
and continued united in all subsequent forms 
of existence. The first form of being was a 
dark and confused chaos, which being sub- 
sequently arranged, became the world as it 
now appears. In the world, or universe, 
which embraces all things, there exist two 
fundamental principles, — the one passive in its 
nature, *md denominated matter; and the 
other active, and designated reason or God. 
Hence the doctrine of the Stoics, that the 
universe is “a sentient and animated being,” 
of which the material parts constitute the 
immense body, and God himself is the soul or 
pervading spirit. Such a system naturally led 
to most erroneous views on the doctrine of 
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providence. The Stoics had no notion of an 
infinitely holy, wise, just, and good Being, 
superior to and independent or all other 
beings, whose care extends over all, and who 
is constantly upholding, directing, and govern- 
ing every movement and act of his numerous 
creatures. In their view all things yield to 
the influence of stem necessity ; and the uni- 
verse, in all its parts, presents nothing more 
than a succession of causes and effects which 
is produced by the action of some indefinable 
I power that constitutes a necessary element of 
I the machine which it regulates. “Providence, 
in the Stoic creed,” says Enfield, “is only 
another name for absolute necessity, or fate, 
to which God and matter, or the universe 
which consists of both, is immutably subject.” 

The moral theory of Zeno was built upon, 
and accorded with, the fundamental principles 
I of his physical system, which have been now 
stated. Man is a little world in himself, com- 
posed of matter and mind ; and in accordance 
with this thought the Stoics adopted, as the 
fundamental maxim of their morality, that 
men should live agreeably to nature — that is, 
should make all their desires and pursuits accord- 
ant with, and subservient to, the general ar- 
rangements produced by that necessity to which 
the world is subject. So to live and act con- 
stitutes tme virtue, and leads invariably to the 
possession of happiness. Moral duties were 
viewed in three aspects, and so classified — viz., 
those which relate to God, those which relate 
to ouTOelves, and those which relate to others. 
Under duty to God were embraced the obliga- 
tions of entertaining right views of his nature 
and character, and of worshipping and serving 
him with ^ becoming fidelity ; duty to our- 
selves required a constant effort to subdue all 
the passions, and maintain continually an 
apathetic equanimity ; and duty to others 
was summed up in acts of expansive benevo- 
lence. Thus to feel and act went far to 
constitute a specimen of wisdom and virtue. 

In many respects this system possesses much 
that is fair and good; but its foundation and 
leading principles are fallacious, and therefore 
it must fail both to satisfy the inquiring mind 
and lead men to the attainment of perfect 
purity and felicity. The Christian’s God is 
the only eternal Being. Matter, in all its 
present forms, was created by his hand : “ His 
kingdom ruleth over all.” And the duty of 
every man is to love him supremely ; love his 
neighbour as himself ; and seek his own good 
by an implicit compliance with the divine 
will 

The Stoic sect existed for ages after the 
death of its founder. In all the principal cities 
of the Greek and Roman states men of emi- 
nence were found who professed adherence to 
the tenets of Zeno, and were ready to oppose 
themselves to every one who seemed to he a 
setter forth of strange doctrines. Hence it 
was that when Paul came to Athens he was 
assailed as a babbler by these haughty philoso- 
phers, because he preached “Jesus and the 
resurrection ” (Acts xvii. 18). 
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STONE (Gen. xxxv. 14). Houses of stone 
were as common among the Hebrews as among 
ourselves. The more elegant structures were 
built of hewn and squared stones. Amos says 
to the luxurious Israelites, “Ye have built 
houses of hewn stone, but ye shall not dwell in 
them” (Amos v. 11). When Solomon was 
about to raise the temple, he “commanded, 
and they brought great stones, costly stones, 
and hewed stones, to lay the foundation of the 
house” (1 Ki. v. 17). (See Dwellings.) 

Stones were often used as we use knives 
(Exod. iv. 25 ; J osh. v. 2) ; and we .are told that 
stone knives were used by the Egyptians in 

reparing dead bodies for the process of em- 

alming. The discq^les of Christ are^ called 
stones, or lively (living) stones (1 Pet ii. 5), in 
allusion to their connection with Christ, upon 
whom they are built up compactly together, as 
upon the one only foundation which Clod has 
laid, the living stone (1 Pet. ii. 4), or the source 
of life. A heart of stone is a figurative ex- 
pression importing great hardness and impeni- 
tency. A stone is sometimes put for an idol 
(Hab. ii. 19). Heaps of stones were raised to 
mark some signal providence of God in the 
way either of deliverance or punishment ( J osh. 
iv. 5-7). The weights of the Hebrews were 
also called stones. 

Stone, white, (Rev. ii. 17), here, is supposed 
by many to be an allusion to the practice of 
some ancient nations, of passing judgment on 
an accused person. Those in favour of acquit- 
ting him cast a white ball into an um, and 
those who adjudged him guilty cast in a black 
ball ; and if the number of the former exceeded 
that of the latter, the prisoner was discharged. 
Others think reference is made to the white 
stones which were given to conquerors in the 
Olympian games, with their names written 
upon them, and the value of the prize they 
won. So the new name mentioned in Isa. Ixii. 
2 may denote the adoption of the individual 
into the family of God, by which he is admitted 
to privileges and blessings known only to him 
who possesses them. Others suppose a refer- 
ence to the pure plate of gold on the front of 
the high priest’s turban, with the name Logos 
written upon it. 

STONES, PRECIOUS. (See under the 
various names.) 

STONING was the most general punish- 
ment inflicted on notorious criminals, and is 
usually meant where no other description 
of punishment is expressly mentioned, as in 
Lev. XX. 10. Idolaters, blasphemers, Sabbath- 
breakers, incestuous persons, and stubborn or 
rebellious children, were liable to it. The 
culprit was led out of the city, and, as some 
have supposed, was bound. The witnesses 
against nim were required to commence the 
work of death; and probably they divested 
themselves of clothing, that it might be done 
more effectually (Acts vii. 58). At the murder 
of Stephen they committed the custody of 
their clothes to Saul, who was not improbably, 
from his talents and ardour, a ringleader of the 
mob, and one of the most violent of the perse- 
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enters; and the Multitude followed the ex- 
ample of the leaders, until the victim was 
beaten to death. It is said that the frequent 
taking up of stones by the Jews to throw at 
our Saviour, and the stoning of Stephen (Acts 
vii. 59), and of Paul (Acts xiv. 19), were 
vestiges of a punishment called the reheW heat- 
ing, inflicted by the mob with fists, staves, or 
stones, on the excitement of the moment, 

STORK (Jer. viii. 7)— -a bird of passage 
formed much like the crane, but larger. It 
feeds on insects and frog^ and was reckoned 
among the unclean birds (Lev. xi. 19). It has 
long legs, with which it seeks food in marshes 
and watery places, and its bill is formed so as to 
retain its slippery prey. It builds its nest 
sometimes in trees (Ps. civ. 17), and sometimes 
in high ruined towers. Its name in the 
Hebrew means mercy ox piety ; and its English 
name, taken (indirectly at least) from the 
Greek storge, signifies natural affection. This 
accords with our knowledge of its character, 
which is remarkable for tenderness, especially 
in the young towards the old birds. In the 
autumn they fly to a warm climate, as is indi- 
cated in the passage cited from Jeremiah, and 
returning in the spring, betake themselves and 
families to their several nests. The people 
of the country often assemble to see them come, 
as there are certain superstitious observances 
connected with their return ; and it is not un- 
common to see several of the old birds, which 
are tired and feeble with the long flight, sup- 
ported at times on the backs of the yoimg; and 
the peasants speak of it as well known that 
such are carefully laid in their old nests, and 
cherished by the young ones whom they reared 
there the spring before. Their instinct is un- 
erring — 

“ Who bids the stork, Columhus-like, explore 

Heavens not its own, and worlds unknown before? 

Who calls the council, states the certain day. 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way?” 

POFE. 

The stork has long been a peculiar emblem 
of filial du^. Roth the white and black stork 
abound in Palestine. 

STRANGER (Gen. xv. 13). This word has ' 
a variety of significations in the sacred writ- 
ings ; as, 1. One who is in a foreign land, at a 
distance from the place of his nativity (Gen. 
xxiii. 4). 2. One who is not a Jew (Exod. xx. 
10 ; Isa. xiv. 1), but he might be naturalized — 
“the stranger within thy gates.” 3. One not 
of Aaron’s family (Num. iii. 10; xvi. 40). 4. 
One that is not of the royal stock and family 
(Matt. xvii. 25, 20). 5. Unknown, disregarded 
(Ps. Ixix. 8). 

The Jewish laws had many provisions for 
the protection and comfort of the stranger or 
foreigner. Those who are caUed strangers in 
1 Chr. xxii. 2 were probably persons taken 
in war, and so by the custom of nations 
liable to any service imposed upon 'them. 
Hospitality to strangers is a duty enjoined 

g udg. xix. 15-20 ; Job xxxi. 32; 1 Tim. v. 10 j 
eb. xiii. 2). The “strange women” referred 
to in Proverbs were probably foreigners. 
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STRAW (Gen, xxiv, 2^. The straw wanted 
by the Jews for bricks (Exod. v. 1-18) was to 
them on when fresh moulded. For want 
of it their mould fell in pieces, and their work 
was vain. 

STREAM OF EGYPT (Isa. xxvii. 12). 
(See River op Egypt.) 

STREET (Gen. xix. 2). The streets of 
Oriental cities are usually narrow, rough, 
and unpaved, from 3 to 10 feet in breadth. 
Herod paved some streets in J erusalem. Mats 
are sometimes spread across from roof to roof 
to shade the streets from the sun. The streets 
were named as in modern times (Ezra x. 9 ; Acts 
ix. 11) ; but it is supposed that in other passages 
(2 Chr. xxxii. 6; Neh. viii. 1, 3, 16) the 
word translated streets means squares, or open 
places around the gates. Wayfarers and the 
poorer classes lodged in the streets. Streets 
were also markets or bazaars set apart for 
different occupations, as the bakers’ street 
(Jer. xxxvii. 21). Modern travellers often 
mention it as a common custom in the Eastern 
countries to sit in the streets (1 Sam. iv. 13 ; 
Job xxix. 7. (See Bake, City.) 

STRIPES. (See Scourge.) 

SUBURBS. (See City.) 

SUCCOTH (Josh. xiii. 27; Judg. viii. 15). 
1. The place mentioned in Num. xxxiii. 6 was 
probably a resting-place for caravans to and 
from Egypt. 2. In other passages Succoth 
denotes a city or valley on the east of J ordan, 
between it and Jabbok, where Jacob pitched 
his tent on his return from Mesopotamia, 
(Gen. xxxiii. 17). It was allotted to the tribe 
of Gad ; and its inhabitants, for insolent lan- 

f uage to Gideon, were severely punished by 
im (Judg. viii. 15). It is called “the valley 
of Succoth” (Ps. lx. 6), or booths, because of 
Jacob’s building booths there for his cattle. 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH (2 Ki. xvii. 30)— 
said to be made by “the men of Babylon." 
The word has been supposed to mean “tents 
.of daughters” — ^booths for religious prostitu- 
tion. But as Rawlinson suggests, it may be the 
name of a Babylonian goddess, Zirbanit, wife 
of Merodach. (See Merodach.) 

SUKKIIMS (2 Chr. -xii. 3)-the name of 
a portion of the allies of Shishak, king of Egypt, 
in the invasion of Judea. They are supposed 
to have been a tribe of wandering people from 
the shores of the Red Sea. 

SUMMER. (See Seasons.) 
SUMMER-HOUSE. (See Dwellings.) 
SUN (Ps. xix. 4) — the centre of the planet- 
ary system, and the great source of light and 
heat. Its diameter is 883,000 miles, and its 
distance from the earth about 95,000,000 miles. 
It was supposed by the poets to have a taber- 
nacle from which it came forth in the morning, 
and to which it returned at its setting (Ps. xix. 
4-6). On account of its brightness, it is em- 
ployed in Scripture as an emblem of beauty 
(Cant.^ vi. 10) ; and from its increasing splen- 
dour in its morning ascent, it is taken as an 
emblem of the good man in his progress on- 
ward to perfection (Prov. iv. 1^. The sun 
was the m&t object of admiration when men 
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began to leave the service of the true Grod, and 
was worshipped under a variety of names in 
different nations. U nder the name Baal it was 
worshipped in Phoenicia, under Chemoah in 
Moab, and under Moloch by the Ammonites, 
and also at On in Egypt. The deviations to 
which the sun has been subjected in the his- 
tory of man- are few, and such as are worthy 
of “ the Father of lights.” The arresting of its 
course on Gibeon enabled Israel to subjugate 
their enemies. The verses telling this pheno- 
menon are, however, an extract from the book 
of Jasher (Josh. vii. 12, 13, 14 : comp. vv. 15 and 
43). The turning back of the shadow on the 
dial of Ahaz confirmed the presence of God, 
and its supernatural eclipse at the crucifixion 
of Christ stamped him as its Creator and 
Lord. ^ The sun’s heat, so powerful in Eastern 
countries, seems not unfrequently to have 
caused sunstroke, coup de soldi (Ps. cxxi. 6; 
2 Ki. iv. 19). The same thing gave origin to 
those beautiful metaphors in which Christ, is 
represented as “a shadow from the heat,” and 
as a “ great rock in a weary land.” (See Dial.) 

SUPERSCRIPTION. (See Cross.) 

SUPERSTITIOUS (Acts xvii. 22). The 
term in the original is at best ambiguous. 
Probably it signifies nothing offensive, but 
simply that the Athenians were remarkably 
addicted to worship. They had more gods, 
more temples, more festivals — in short, more 
religious observances — than the apostle had 
seen elsewhere ; and he was about to tell them 
what he thought were errors in these services. 
(See Athens.) 

SUPPER. (See Lord’s supper. Meals.) 

SUPPLICATION (1 Tim. ii. 1-6). It is 
supposed that the distinction made in this pas- 
sage between prayers and supplications is, that 
the latter rather respected the averting of 
threatened or the removal of inflicted judg- 
ments, and the former the bestowing of bless- 
ings. 

SURETY. “ By so much was Jesus made 
a surety of a better testament ” (Heb. vii. 22). 
Some have supposed that the word thus trans- 
lated means one who draws nigh to God, or 
brings others nigh. Thus, as in Heb. vii. 19, 
the apostle had spoken of the introduction of a 
better hope, “by which we draw nigh” unto 
God. So (v. 22) he speaks of Jesus as “him 
by whom we draw nigh” — thus denoting the 
effect of his mediation. The word sponsor, 
pledge, or surety, is of equal significancy. 
The better hope had been mentioned. If it 
were asked what security there is that it will 
be realized, it might be answered that Jesus is 
the surety of the dispensation which affords or 
su^orts this hope. 

Tne danger of becoming surety for others is 
strongly represented, Prov. vi. 1; xi. 16; xvii. 
18 ; XX. 16 ; xxii. 26. The striking or joining of 
hands was a token of suretiship (Job xvii, 3j. 

SWALLOW (Prov. xxvi. 2). ^o (Merent 
Hebrew words receive this name in our trans- 
lation, one of which a^ears to denote the 
crane. (See Crane.) The swallow is a well- 
known bird of passage, whose instinctive 
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knowledge of its time of migration is used by 
the prophet (Jer. viii. 7) to reprove the in- 
fidelity of the Jews. Prov. xxvi. 2 probably 
signifies ths,t the curses uttered against the 
innocent pass away like the birds in their 
flight. The short, broken twittering of the 
swallow is alluded to, Isa. xxxviii. 14; but 
suSi or stSy the word used, is said to be the 
vernacular name of the swift. 

SWAN (Deut. xiv. 16)— a beautiful water 
bird, unclean by the law (Lev. xi. 18), though 
it is doubtful whether some other bird is not 
intended in this passage. In the first passage 
the LXX. render it the ibis, and in the latter 
the purple bird, meaning perhaps the flamingo, 
or rather the purple water-hen. 

SWEAR. (See Oath.) 

SWEARING, VOICE OF. “If a soul sin, 
and hear the voice of swearing, and is a witness, 
whether he hath seen or known of it ; if he do 
not utter it, then he shall bear his iniquity” 
(Lev. V. 1). The import of this expression in 
the Hebrew is, “hear the voice of adjuration, 
execration, oath, or curse” — i, e., hears this 
voice when one is adjured or put upon his 
oath as a witness in court. The precept un- 
questionably relates, not to the duty of imorm- 
ing against a common swearer, but to the case 
of one who is summoned to give evidence be- 
fore the civil magistrate. Judges among the 
Jews had power to adjure not only the wit- 
nesses, but the persons susiiected, as appears 
from the high priest’s adjuring our Saviour, 
who thereupon answered, though he had before 
been silent (Matt. xxvi. 63). If a person 
“heard the voice of swearing” — i, c., if he were 
adjured by an oath of the Lord to testify what 
he knew in relation to any matter of fact in 
question, and yet, through fear or favour, re- 
fused to give evidence, or gave it but in part, 
he was to “bear his iniquity.” It seems to be 
implied that such a one should be considered 
in the sight of God as guilty of the transgres- 
sion which he has thus endeavoured to conceal. 
(See Oath.) 

SWEAT. (See Bloody sweat.) 

SWINE (Deut. xiv. 8), or HOG, was un- 
clean by the ritual law, and an object of 
utter abhorrence to the Jews. Hence the em- 
ployment of the prodigal son implies the 
most contemptible degradation (Luke xv. 15). 
Eating the flesh of swine is mentioned among 
the sinful practices of the Jews (Isa. Ixv. 4; 
Ixvi. 17). The filthy habits of this animal 
illustrate one feature in the character of 
sinners — namely, their fondness to return to 
the foul practices which they professed to 
have forsaken (2 Pet. ii. 22). 

The herd of swine miraculously destroyed 
(Matt. viii. 32) perhaps belonged to Jews, 
and was of course kept in violation of their 
own law, not for being eaten by themselves, 
but for being sold to the heathen in the 
vicinity, or to the troops in the Roman 
garrisons (Lev. xi. 7). 

To “cast pepls before swine” (Matt. vii. 6) 
is not more vain and wasteful than to offer the 
words of truth and wisdom to those who are 
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known to despise them, and who woiild*only 
return the offer with insult and abuse. 

SWORD. (SeeARMS.) 

SYCAMINE (Luke xvii. 6)— a tree common 
in Eppt, and closely resembling the mulberry 
tree in its general appearance. Some of the 
ancient translations render it the mulberry, 

SYCAMORE (Luke xix. 4)— a common tree 
in Judea and the East generally. The name 
is applied (though improperly) to the plane 
tree, and also to a species of maple. The 
sycamore of the Scriptures is the Egyptian 
fig tree. Its fruit, which closely resembles 
figs, is much esteemed, and the gathering of it 
was intrusted to special officers (1 Ohr. xxvii. 
28; Amos vii. 14). The wood was used for 
building, and though much less valuable than 
the cedar (1 Ki. x. 27 ; Isa. ix. 10), was very 
durable. Egyptian coffins made of sycamore 
wood have been found in a sound state after 
the lapse of 3,000 years. It often grows to a 
great size — at least in breadth. It has many 
branches, with large leaves of a green and 
glossy colour. The meaning of the compound 
term, sycamore, shows its nature and species: 
it means u fig-mulberry, 

SYCHAR. (See Shechem.) 

SYCHEM. (See Shechem.) 

SYENE (Ezek. xxix. 10) — a very ancient 
city, on the southern frontier of Egypt^ near 
the ruins of which is the modern city of 
Aswan, or Eswan. The site of Syene snows 
some granite columns and a confused mixture 
of monuments. Here the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemies raised the temples and the palaces 
which are found half -buried under the orifting 
sand. Here are the quarries from which the 
obelisks and colossal statues of the Egyptian 
tenqjles were dug ; and on the polished 
surface of some of the native rocks are found 
hieroglyphic sculptured representations of 
Egyptian deities. The stone dug from these 
quarries is a species of granite, and is now 
generally called, from this remon, syenite. It 
is distinguished from the ordinary granite by 
having in its composition hornblende instead 
of mica. 

SYLVANUS. (See Luke, Silas.) 

SYNAGOGUE (Matt. xii. 9). Though 
from the earliest period places of seclusion or 
of sacred association were resorted to for the 
worship of God, yet there is no conclusive 
evidence that stated meetings of the people 
for social religious services, or meetings tor 
receiving imblic instruction, were known 
among the Jews before the captivity. After 
that event such meetings became common, 
and were called synagogues. They were 
probably held at first in iirivate houses or in 
the open air. After a time, however, buildings 
were erected expressly for their use, and these 
were called synagogues, signifying properly 
the collection of worshmperSj but likewise 
the place of meeting. Tradition says there 
were no less than 480 of these buildings in the 
city of Jerusalem before it was subdued by the 
Romans. Probably this is an exaggeration. 
To bqUd a synagogue was considered a deed 
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of piety and public advantage. Thus the 
elders of the Jews eulogised the centurion, 
“ For he loveth our nation, and he hath built 
us a synagogue” (Luke vii. 6). They might 
be built in any place where there were 
worshippers enough to associate for the 
purpose. ' If not enough, it had a prosenha 
or praying place (Acts xvi. 13). There was 
some resemblance between the construction of 
these synagogues and that of the tabernacle. 
The centre building, which was called the 
temple, was furnished with an ark, or chest, 
containing the copy of the law which was read. 
A low desk or pulpit was erected about the 
middle of the synagogue. Some of the seats 
were higher than others, and were assigned 
to the elders. They were called chief or 
“uppermost seats” (Matt, xxiii. 6). Each 
synagogue had its jjroper officers. The 
council, to whom the supreme direction 
belonged, consisted of elders, or aged and 
influential men. The president of this council 
was called the ruler, or “chief ruler of the 
synagogue ” (Mark v. 22 ; Acts xiii. 15 ; xviii. 
8). Almoners were also attached to the 
^nagogue for the distribution of its funds. 
One of its officers is said to have been called 
the angel of the church. The rulers of the 
synagogue had power to excommunicate and 
to scourge offenders (Matt. x. 17; John xvi. 
2). The putting one out of the synagogue was 
a punishment greatly dreaded by the Jews — 
much more than scourging. It would seem 
also that judicial proceedings were sometimes 
held in the synagogues, where certain offences 
were tried, the ijunishment of which was 
scourging. The stripes were inflicted under 
the direction of the tribunal, in the synagogue 
(Acts xxii. 19; xxvi. 11), by an appointed 
person. 

When the apostles were excluded from the 
Jewish synagogues, they held their religious 
meetings in private houses. Hence we re- 
putedly hear of churches in houses (Acts ii. 
46; V. 42; Kom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Col. 
iv. 15). 

The service of the synagogue was as follows : — 
The people being seated, the minister, or angel 
of the synagogue, ascended the pulpit, and 
offered up the public prayers, the people rising 
from their seats, and standing in a posture of 
deep devotion (Matt. vi. 5; Mark xi. 25; Luke 
xviii. 11, 13). Some of the prayers are ascribed 
to Ezra, and the following is a specimen: — 

“Blessed be thou, O Lord our God, the God 
of our fathers, the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, the God of Jacob, the Great God, 
powerful and tremendous, the High ^d, 
Dountifully dispensing benefits, the Creator 
and Possessor of the universe, who rememberest 
the good deeds of our fathers, and in thy love 
seudest a Redeemer to those who are descended 
from them, for thy name sake, O King, our 
Helper, our Saviour, and our Shield. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who art the Shield of 
Abraham.” 

The prayers were nineteen in number, and 
were closed by reading the execration. The 
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next thing was the repetition of their phylac- 
teries ; after which came the reading of the law 
and the prophets. The former was divided 
into fifty-four sections, with which were united 
corresponding portions from the prophets (see 
Acts xiii. 15, 27 ; xv. 21) ; and these were 
read through once in the course of the year. 
According to some, on the day of Pentecost the 
portion of the j)rophets that fell in turn to be 
read was the very passage from Joel which 
predicted the outpouring of the Spirit on that 
memorable occasion. Alter the return fropa 
the captivity, an interpreter was employed in 
reading the law and the prophets (Neh. viii. 
2*8), who interpreted them into the Syro- 
Chaldaic dialect, which was then spoken by 
the people. The last part of the service was 
the expounding of the Scriptures, and preaching 
from them to the people. This was done either 
by one of the officers or by some distinguished 
erson who happened to be present. This 
appened with our Saviour (Luke iv. 17-20), 
and there are several other instances recorded 
of himself and his disciples teaching in the 
synagogues. The presiding officer might call 
on any person present to deliver an address 
(Matt. xiii. 54; Mark vi. 2; John xviii. 20; 
Acts xiii. 5, 15, 42 ; xiv. 1 ; xvii. 1-4, 10, 17 ; 
xviii. 4, 26 ; xix. 8). The whole service 
concluded with a short prayer or benediction. 

SYRACUSE (Acts xxviii. 12)— a wealthy 
and important city on the eastern coast of the 
island of Sicily. It was founded B. c. 730, and 
is distinguished as the birthplace of Archi- 
medes. Syracuse was on the direct course 
from Malta to Rome ; and the apostle stopped 
there two or three days. 

SYRIA (2 Sam. viii. 12). The word Syria, 
c<alled in the Hebrew Aram, from a son 
of Shem (Gen. x. 22), in its largest accepta- 
tion extended from tne Mediterranean and 
the river Cydnus to the Euphrates, and 
from mount Taurus on the north to Arabia, 
and tlie border of Egypt on the south. It 
was divided into Syria PaUstina, including 
Canaan and Phoonicia, Ccele-Syria, between 
two ridges of mount Lebanon, and^ Upper 
Syria, The last was known as Syria m a 
restricted sense. The kings of these provinces 
were engaged in frequent wars with the chil- 
dren of Israel, sometimes subject to them, 
sometimes independent, sometimes opposed, 
and sometimes in alliance with them. Syria 
was successively subject to the Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Persian, Macedonian^ Seleucidan, 
Roman, and Mohammedan dominion, to which 
last it now belongs. Syria and Assyria are 
names of wholly different derivation — the one 
allied to Tyre, or Sur, as it is pronounced, and 
the other being from Asshur. 

The leading features in the physical aspect 
of Syria consist of the ^eat mountainous 
chains of Lebanon, or Libanus, and Anti- 
libanus, extending from north to south, and 
the great desert lying on the south-easi and 
east. The valleys are of great fertility, and 
yield abundance of ^ain, vines, mulberries, 
tobacco, olives, excellent fruits, as orangpes, 
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figS) pistachios, &c. The climate in the in> 
habited parts is exceedingly fine. Syria is 
inhabitea by various descriptions of people, 
but Turks and Greeks form the basis of the 
population in the cities. The only tribes that 
can be considered as peculiar to Syria are the 
tenants of the heights of Lebanon. The most 
remarkable of these are the Druses and Maron- 
ites.^ The general language is Arabic : the 
soldiers and officers of government speak 
Turkish. Of the old Syriac few traces exist. 

No country was more celebrated in antiquity 
than Syria. In the south-west was the land 
of promise, the country of the Israelites, and 
the cradle of Christianity. Phoenicia, par- 
ticularly its cities of Twe and Sidon, were 
famous for commerce. Jobah was its capital 
first, and then Damascus, long the capital of a 
powerful kingdom. Antioch was once a royal 
residence, and accounted the third city in the 
world in wealth and population. Balbec and 
Palmyra still exhibit splendid ruins of their 
ancient greatness. Here have' the Assyrians, 
Jews, Greeks, Parthians, Romans, Saracens, 
the Crusaders, and the Turks, struggled at 
different periods for possession. Ninus, Semir- 
amis, Sesostris, Alexander, Pompey, Antony, 
Csesar, Titus, Aureliarn &c., at a later period 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
Saladin, &c., and still more recently Napoleon 
and Mehemet Ali, have in turn acted a part 
on the plains of Syria. Ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and barbarism now cover the land, and 
no traces of its civilization remain. 

The Nestorians of the present day call them- 
selves Syrian Christians, because they use the 
ancient forms of worship ; and they i)ossess 
the New Testament in this language. At 
present the Arabic language prevails in Syria, 
and the Bible is therefore within their power. 

Syria is one of the most interesting fields of 
missionary effort known in our times. Within 
its limits are to be found nine-tenths of the 
scenes of the sacred history. It was the only 
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home for the Church for thousands of years ; 
it was the candlestick for the only light which 
shone in a dark world for nearly twenty cen- 
turies ; all parts of it have been trodden by the 
feet of the Son of God, or by his prophets and 
apostles; scarcely a hill or a valley but has 
resounded with the songs of Moses, of David, 
and of Isaiah ; while, aliove all, here was shed 
that blood which “taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 

“ When o’er Judea’s vales and hills, 

Or by her olive-shaded rills, 

Thy weary footsteps went of old, 

Or walked the lulling waters hold. 

How beauteous were the marks divine 
That in thy meekness used to shine — 

That lit thy lonely pathway trod 
In wondrous love, O Lamb of God I" 

The whole country is one vast living commen- 
tary on the Word of God, spread out for the 
perusal of every age, and for the confusion of 
every sceptic. 

And if these countries are unrivalled in the 
thrilling interest of their past history, they are 
equally so in the singular features of their 
present condition, and in the solemnity of their 
future expectations. Palestine, robbed and 
spoiled, sits in desolate widowhood amidst the 
dust and ruins of her former greatness; and 
the remnant of the Jewish nation, once the 
entire Church of God, live like aliens and 
bond-servants in the land of their fathers. 
But if we have not read the Word of God in 
vain, there is much of unfulfilled prophecy 
and promise scattered along the whole tract of 
revelation, which, touching and glancing on 
every age, throw a strong and cheering light 
over the happy future ; and faith rests assured 
that 

“These mins shall he built again, 

And all this dust shall rise.” 

SYRIA-MAACHAH. The same with 
Aram-Maachah. (See Aram.) 
SYRO-PIKENICIAN. (See Phcenicia.) 
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TAANACH (Josh, xii. 21), or TANACH generally it is applied to the structure which 
(Josh. xxi. 25), was a city of Manasseh. It was prejiared by Moses, under the divine 
was not far from Megiddo, in connection with direction, for the Jews to worship in. The 
which it is usually mentioned, and is about 14 “tabernacle of the congregation ” (Exod. 
miles from L^fin. xxxiii. 7) was erected by Moses for his own 

TAANATH-SHILOH (Josh. xvi. 6)— a use. In it he gave audience to the people, 

place on the border of Ephraim. heard and decided controversies, and sought 

TABERAH — burning (Num. xi. 3)— an divine direction. Probably the public offices 

encampment of the Israelites in the wilderness of religion were also performed here, and hence 
of Paran. Thw name was given to it to com- the name. Another tabernacle was erected bv 
memorate the judgment by fire that came on David for the reception of the ai'k (2 Sam. vi, 
the people for their murmurings at this place 17 ; 1 Chr. xvi. 1). 

(Num. xi 3-34). But the iahemade^ pre-eminently so called, 

TABERING (Nah. ii 7). It means here to was built, as above intimated, by Moses for 
beat on the iireast, as one beats a drum or God, partly to be the palace of his presence as 
tambourine. the king of Israel, and partly as the place of 

TABERNACLE (Exod. xxv. 9) properly the most solemn acts of public worship. It 
means a tent, or moveable dwelling-place. In was a tent after the fashion of ordinary tents, 
this sense it is used^ Num. xxiv. 5 ; Job xi. 14 ; constructed with extraordinary magnificence 
■Kxji. 23; Matt. xvii. 4; but in the Scriptures in every part, according to the express in- 
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struction of Jehovah, and evidently with typical 
desim and use (Heb. ix. 1-8). The means of 
building it were furnished in superabundance 
by the voluntary contributions of the people 
(Exod. XXXV. 4-9; xxxvi. 3-7), who had enriched 
themselves with the spoils of the Egyptians, 
which they were directed to take as a remuner- 
ation for their labour (Exod. iii. 21, 22). (See 
Borrow, Spoil.) The oversight of the work 
was intrusted to Bezaleel and Aholiab, who 
were endued with high artistic genius for that 
purpose (Exod. xxxi. 1-6). The plan, size, 
materials, furniture, &c., to the most minute 
articular, were revealed to Moses in mount 
inai (Exod. xxv. 9-40). The whole space 
enclosed for the tabernacle was 150 feet by 75. 
This space was surrounded by fine linen 
curtains, nearly 8 feet in height, and hung from 
brazen or bronze pillars. They were secured by 
rods or cords attached to the top, and stretched 
so as to fasten to pins in the ground, as repre- 
sented in the annexed cut. The inllars were 
shod with brass, their capitals were plated 
with silver, and they had silver hooks, over 
which silver rods were laid to connect the 
pillars. Twenty of these pillars or columns 
were on each side, and ten on each end. The 
entrance or gate of the court was closed with a 
curtain of different colour and texture from the 
rest, stretched on four of the i)illars, and so 
hung as to be drawn ui) or let down at pleasure 
(Exod. xxvii. 9-18). 



At the upper part of this enclosure, and 
facing the entrance, was the tabernacle nro- 
j>erly so called— represented in its proper place 
in the above cut. This was 45 by 15 feet, and 
16 feet high. The sides and rear were enclosed 
with boards, and the front was open. Over 
the top was thrown a rich, gorgeous fabric, of 
various materials, the connection and dis- 
position of which, as well as of the other parts 
of tile covering, are prescribed with the utmost 
minuteness (Exod. xxvi. 1-30). There were, 
in fact, four coverings, — ^the first and innermost 
of fine linen or cotton ; the second, above it, of 
goats* hair, or cashmere; the third of rams’ 
skins dyed red, or morocco ; and the fourth and 
last, or weather covering, of badgers’ skins, or 
rather of seals’ skins — a species of shagreen, to 
protect the fabric from sands and storms. The 
entrance or door of the tabernacle was covered 
with a beautifully embroidered curtain, sus- 
pended on five columns. The interior was 


subdivided into two apartments, and separated 
each from the other byarichly-wrought curtain 
hanging entirely across^ and reaching from the 
top to the bottom. This was called “the veil,” 
or “ second veil” (Heb. ix. 3), because the first 
entrance was also curtained. The outer apart- 
ment was called the holy place, or sanctuary, 
or the first tabernacle, ana the inner was the 
second tabernacle, or the most holy place, or 
the holiest of all (Heb. ix. 2-8). 

In the court there were— 1. The altar of 
burnt offering, which stood near the centre of 
the enclosure. (See Altar.) 2. The brazen 
laver (Exod. xxx. 18, corresponding to the 
molten sea, 1 Ki. vii. 23), which stood between 
the altar and the tabernacle, in its shape re- 
sembling an urn. It contained water for 
washing the hands and feet of the priests when 
they were about to enter the sanctuary. 

As to the furniture of the tabernacle itself, 
there was — 1. The golden candlestick, standing 
on the left of a person entering the sanctuary 
(see Candlestick) ; 2. The table of show- 
bread, opposite to the candlestick (see Bread) ; 
3. The altar of incense, between the show-bread 
and the candlestick, and in front of the ark 
(see Altar) ; and, 4. Behind the veil, the ark 
of the covenant (see Ark). 

The tabernacle and its court were finished 
with perfect exactness, according to the pattern 
or model supernaturally revealed to Moses 
(Heb. viii. 5). The silver and gold used in its 
construction (to say nothing of the brass or 
copper, the wood, the curtains and canopies, 
the furniture, &c.), must have amounted to a 
very large sum. 

When it was finished it was consecrated, 
with very solemn and imposing rites, to the 
service of Jehovah (Exod. xxx. 23-33; xL 9-11; 
Heb. ix. 21). 

While passing through the wilderness, the 
tabernacle was always pitched in the midst of 
the camp. The tents of the priests and Levites 
surrounded it in appointed order ; and at some 
distance from them, the residue of the tribes, 
in four great divisions, consisting of three tribes 
each, and each division with its appropriate 
name and standard or banner (Num. ii. 2-29). 
The tabernacle and its furniture were so con- 
structed as to be conveniently taken down, 
transported, and set up again ; and particular 
individuals or classes had their respective 
duties assigned to them. Every encampment 
and removal, and even the order of the march, 
were directed expressly by J ehovah. On the 
day the tabernacle was completed God revealed 
himself in a cloud, which overshadowed and 
filled it. By this cloud assuming the shape of 
a pillar or column, their subsequent course was 
governed. When it rested over the tent, the 
people always rested ; and when it moved, the 
tabernacle was taken down, and the whole host 
followed wherever it led. In the night this 
cloud became bright like a pillar of fire, and 
preceded them in like manner (Exod. xL 34-38; 
Kum. ix. 16-23). When the joume3dngs of the 
people were ended, and they entered Canaan, 
the tabernacle was erected at Gilgal (Josh, iv. 
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19), where it continued until the county was 
subdued, and then it was removed to Shiloh 
(1 Sam. i. 3), where it stood between 300 and 
400 years. It was thence removed to Nob (1 
Sam. xxi. 1-9), and thence, in the rei^ of 
David, to Gibeon (1 Chr. xxi. 29), where it was 
at the commencement of Solomon’s reign (2 
Chr. i. 1-13); and when the temple was finished, 
the sacred fabric, with its vessels and furniture, 
was removed into it. For a time there was a 
double service; Zadok officiated at Gibeon; 
and there was another service in J eruaalem, 
where the ark was. 

The tabernacle was a typical erection. Its 
holy of holies, in which were God’s throne and 
its attendant cherubim, in which, too, was the 
symbol of the divine presence, represented 
heaven. The veil that concealed it from 
public gaze, and which was of a blue colour, 
was the emblem of that sky through which the 
Saviour passed when he entered into the 
presence of God for us. The outer court, where 
the sacrifice was offered, whose blood was 
carried into the most holy place, was the type 
of this world, where the great sacrifice for man 
was slain. As the high priest, having slain the 
sacrifice, took its blood and passed beyond the 
veil into the inmost shrine, so Jesus, with his 
own blood, has entered into heaven itself, to 
plead our cause and secure our salvation (iteb. 
IX. 24). (See Temple.) Other typical points 
are sometimes found m the form, materials, 
and colours employed— acacia wood being 
the symbol of what is indestructible, gold 
the image of heavenly light, and the colours 
symbolizing the various divine perfections; 
blue representing heaven, the throne of God. 
Jehovah was king, and in another aspect 
the tabernacle was a magnificent palace— 
nis royal habitation among his people. Its 
erection implied the possession of considerable 
wealth, ana no small mechanical skill. 

The worshippers of the heathen gods had 
tabernacles (Amos v. 26), the idea of which 
they probably took from the Jews. These 
tabernacles were probably portable,^ carried 
upon the shoulders, and they contained the 
idol. 

Tabernacle of Testimony (Exod. xxxviii. 
21), Tabernacle op Witness (Num. xvii. 7, 8). 
These terms may refer to the law, which was 
deposited in the tabernacle, and which testified 
to God’s authority and holiness (Exod. xxv. 
21); or they may refer to the revelations 
which God made of himself in the tabernacle, 
and by which he testified his presence and 
majesty in the most sublime and mysterious 
manner. 

Tabernacles, feast of. (See Feasts.) 

TABITHA-W^e-or DORCAS— a dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ, dwelling at Joppa, emi- 
nent for good worh#and Christian benevolence. 
Her sickness and death were a cause of deep 
sorrow to the saints dwelling at Joppa, and 
afforded Peter an opportuniW of bringing 
many to believe on the name of Uhrist, through 
the dfiisplay of the miraculous power vouchsafed 
to him by his ascended Lord. Sad was the 
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scene that awaited him on his arrival, the 
widows weeping and showing the garments 
which Dorcas had made. Peter kneeled down 
and prayed; and in the assurance of that 
prayer being answered, commanded Tabitha 
to arise. At once she opened her eyes, and 
Peter gave her his hand, and lifted her up, and 

? resented her alive to the saints and vndows. 

'he surprise and joy to those around must 
have been very great, when the life of one so 
useful and so beloved among them was restored. 
No wonder that many believed on the name of 
the Lord. Tabitha’s history has afforded a 
bright example to, and has been followed by, 
many in the past ages of the Church, and it 
still stands on record, and -will to the end 
of time, as an ensample of what a Christian’s 
practice ought to be. 

TABLE (1 Sam. xx. 29). The table of 
ancient times was nothing but a circular skin, 
or piece of leather spread upon the matted or 
carpeted floor ; and this, at home as well as by 
the way, answers for table and cloth. Near 
the edges of this leathern tray there are holes 
or loops, through which, when the meal is 
completed, a cord is drawn, by means of which 
the whole affair is compressed into a small 
compass, and hung upon a nail. Some have 
thought that this is the pavilion mentioned in 
Jer. xliii. 10. (See Bread.) 

The nearest approach to what we call a table 
is a mere stool, which is placed in the centre 
of the leather we have mentioned. This might 
be intended in Judg. i. 7, where Adoni-bezek 
speaks of threescore and ten kings who gathered 
their meat under his table. Its only use is to 
hold the principal dish, or dishes. There havo 
been seen among the Arabian nobles, and in 
cities, long tables. These, however, were only* 
a span high, and not a yard wide, and were 
entirely uncovered, and usuallv held nothing 
but the dishes. More frequently all such con- 
veniences are wanting, and the dishes stand on. 
the leather. 

Instead of a tablecloth, there is spread 
round the leathern tray a long cloth, or two 
such cloths, of a dark colour, which prevent 
the soiling of the carpet. Among poorer 
people there is nothing of the kind, and every 
one uses his handkerchief, by way of napkin. 
Instead of plates there are set thin round 
cakes, of a coarse kind. 

After the captivity raised tables like ours 
became common, and the Persian practice of 
reclining on couches at meals was intro- 
duced. (For the manner of sitting, see Eat, 
Seats.) 

TABLES, TO SERVE, (Acts vi. 2). Thid 
expression may denote attention to the pecuni- 
ary or secular affairs of the Church (Matt. xxi. 
12^ xxv. 27), or. more strictly, and more in ac- 
cordance with tne context, it may relate to the 
oversight of the distribution of the charity of 
the Church for the relief of the poor in the 
infant church at J erusalem. 

Table, writing. (See Book.) 

TABLET. (See Book.) 

TABOR, MOUNT (Judg. iv. 6)-a lime* 
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atone mountain which rises on the north- 
eastern border of the plain of Esdraelon, 
about 6 miles almost east from Nazareth. 
Its shape resembles a cone with the point 
struck off, the summit presenting a level 
area a quarter of a mile m length, and the 
eighth of a mile in breadth. This area 
was once enclosed, and probably fortified, 
as there are the ruins of a thick wall of 
solid masonry and bastions all around the 
circumference of it, and the foundations of 

P rivate dwellings within. Its top is about 
,400 feet above the plain, but the plain 
is 500 feet above the sea. The declivities 
on every side are covered to the very 
top with verdure and clumps of trees — 
oaks, olives, and sycamores — interspersed 
with a rich variety of plants and flowers. 
The view from the summit of Tabor is 
described by all travellers in terms of the 
highest admiration. It overtops all the 
neighbouring hills (Jer. xlvi. 18). On the 
west is the noble expanse of the Mediter- 
ranean ; beneath are spread the beautiful 
plains of Esdraelon and Galilee; while in 
the distance appear Carmel, and the heights of 
Samaria and Gilboa. Eastward, 5 hours olf, is 
the sea of Tiberias; and north are the snow- 
covered peaks of Lebanon. The modern name 
of Tabor is Jebel et Tflr. 

On this mountain Barak encamped with 
10,000 of the men of Zebulun and Naphtali, on 
the eve of the battle with Sisera (Judg. iv. 6, 
12, 14). The name, occurring in the Old 
Testament, is not found in the New Testa- 
ment. But according to tradition, Tabor 
was the scene of the Transfiguration (Matt, 
xvii. 1). Yet not only is there no authority 
for believing Tabor to be the spot, but it 
has been proved that both before, during, 
and after Christ’s time, the tox) of the 
hill was occupied by a town and a Koman 
garrison, and therefore had neither the re- 
quisite space nor seclusion which Jesus en- 
joyed on “an high mountain aiiart” (Matt, 
xvii. 1). 

TABOB — a Levitical city in Zebulun (1 
Chr. vi. 77), otherwise called Chisloth-Tabor. 

Tabob, plain of (1 Sam. x. 3), should be 
rendered oak of Tabor. 

TABRET (Gen. xxxi. 27) — an instrument of 
music, and used in the East at the present day, 
and called dift, was formed and played like 
the modem tambourine. (See Music). 

TACHES (Exod. xxvi. C, 11)— in modern 
English, tacks, ch and k being interchangeable, 
as in wake, watch — were hooks or clasjis of 
gold and copper, used in connecting the cur- 
tains of the tabernacle. 

TACHMONITE (2 Sam. xxiii. 8). “The 
Tachmonite that sat in the seat, chief among 
the captains,” is called in 1 Chr. xi. 11 “Jaslio- 
beam, an Hacbmomte, the chief of the captains,” 
or “ son of Hachmoni,” in the margin. Some 
ocnnect the word with the Hebrew Hhakam, 
and render, “ sat in the seat of wisdom ;” others 
again say that the words sat in the seat are 
Hebrew a wrong separation of the name J ash- 
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obeam. Jashobeam, the Haohmonite, w&i 
probably the true name of the hero. 

TACKLING (Isa. xxxiii. 23; Acts xxvii. 
19). Strictly, in the former passage, it is used 
for the ropes attached to the mast; in the 
latter, it is used loosely, and imports the sails, 
cordage, baggage, and indeed all the instru- 
ments of sailing, except the anchors, or what 
was indispensable to the preservation of the 
ship. (See Ships.) 

TADMOR (1 Ki. ix. 18)— signifying palm 
tree — an ancient city, said to have been found- 
ed by Solomon, ana one of the finest and naost 
magnificent cities of the world. It was situ- 
ated about 100 miles east of Damascus, 20 west 
of the Euphrates, and 120 from Aleppo, on a 
kind of island, separated from the nabitable 
earth by an ocean of barren sands. Alexan- 
der the Great, who conquered it, gave it the 
name of Palmyra, or the city of palms, because 
of its position amid palm groves. There is ex- 
tant a folio volume with :&ty plates, illustrat- 
ing the ruins of this ancient city. Its desolate 
situation in the midst of a vast and arid plain, 
its high antiquity, and its almost countless 
remains of architectural splendour, claim for 
it the first attention among the famous monu- 
ments of past ages. At present it may be 
said to consist of a forest of Corinthian pillars, 
erect and fallen. So numerous are they that 
the spectator is at a loss to reduce them tc any 
order, or to conceive for what purpose they 
were designed. Of all the ruins those of the 
temple of the sun are the most magnificent. 

Situated on the great commercial thorough- 
fare betw^een Syria and Mesopotamia^ it is 
probable that Tadmor was a place of impor- 
tance long before the time or Solomon, and 
was used by him for xiurj)oses of commercial 
enterprise. Queen Zenobia made ither capital ; 
but Aurelian destroyed it, A. D. 273. It is very 
obvious that the present ruins belong to differ- 
ent and far-distant ages. The place is now 
occupied by some twenty or thirty huts, or 
hovels, which afford shelter to a few wild 
Arabs. 

TAHAPANES (Jer. ii. 16), TEHAPH- 
NEHES (Ezek. XXX. 18), TAHPANHES 
(Jer. xliii. 7), or HANES (Isa. xxx. 4). These 
several names were given to an Egyptian city, 
known to the Greeks as Dapknee, not far from 
Pelusium. It seems to have been an important 
Xflace, containing a palace of the king (Jer. 
xliii. 9). Tliither the J ows under J ohanan fled 
from the Chaldeans, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem; but were pursued by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, who established his 
throne there, in accordance with Jeremiah’s 
]irophecy. J eremiah is supposed to have died 

TAHPENES (1 Ki. xi. 18-20)-the q^ueen of 
that Pharaoh who gave Hadaa of Edom Ms 
sister-in-law as wife. She has not been in 
any way identified. 

TAIL — the proper translation of the sacri^ 
ficial term rendered “rump” in our version, 
as in Exod. xxix. 22. The tail of some kinds 
of Syrian sheep is a mass of fat, soznetimea 
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twenty pounds In weight. ^ A small vehicle 
with wheels is put under it to save it and 
ease the animal. Hence the occuirence of the 
term in sacrificial statute. 

TALENT. (See Measures.) 

TALITHA-CUMI (Mark v. 41) — a phrase 
in the Syrian- Chaldaic language, the literal 
translation of which'is given by the evangelist, — 
“Damsel (or maiden)^ arise.” 

TAMAll—paim tree — wife of Judah’s two 
sons in succession, Er and Onan. She seduced 
her father-in-law by a wily trick. As his other 
son Shelah was reckoned too young to be her 
husband, she was, on discovery, sentenced to 
be burned alive ; but the sentence was remitted, 
and she bore twin sons, Pharez and Zarah. 
iVlso a daughter of David, and full sister of 
A bsalom, violated by her half-brother Ammon. 
The crime wrought sad havoc in David’s 
household. Another Tamar was daughter of 
Absalom (2 Sam. xiv. 7). 

TAMAK (Ezek. xlvii. 19) — a place on the 
south-eastern border of Judah, either the place 
fully named Ilazezon-tamar or Engedi, or 
another place to the south of Hebron. 

I’AMMUZ, or THE TAMMUZ (Ezek. viii. 
11) — probably the same with the Adonis of 
Grecian mythology ; a pagan idol, the rites of 
whose worship were in the highest degree 


obscene. The female devotees gave themselves 
up to the most frenzied grief in consequence of 
the death of the fabled Adonis, and prostitution 
was to them a religious duty. The festival 
was connected with the worship of the sun. 
Adonis is simply the Hebrew Adonai, or Lord, 
having the same meaning as Baal. It is thus 
truly and vividly described by Milton : — 

“Thammuz came novt bnhind. 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous duties all a summer’s day; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Han purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Uf Thammuz yearly wounded; the love-tale 
Infected tsion’k daughters with like heat; 

Whoso wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Kzckiel saw, when, by the vision led, 

His eye survey’d the dark idolatries 
Uf ahenuted Judah.” 

(See Jealousy, Tmaoe op; Month.) 

TAPESTRY (Prov. xxxi. 22) — cloth woven 
or wrought with figures. 

TAPPUAH (Josh. XV. 34). There were 
evidently two cities of this name— one in the 
Shepelah or low country of Jutiali, towards 
the Mediterranean; the other belonging to 
Ephraim, on the border of Manasseh, and 
most probably the En-tappuah of Josh. xvii. 7. 
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TARES (Matt. xiii. 25). This term is sup- 
|>osed to mean darnel, still known in eastern 
countries. Its resem- 
blance to wheat is very- 
exact, but some of its 
properties are highly 
pernicious. Because a 
nice eye only could de- 
tect the difference, tares 
and wheat were suffer- 
ed both to grow until 
the harvest. The ser- 
vants in this parable 
asked leave to pull the 
tares; but the master 
said, “Nay, lest while 
ye gather up the tares, 
ye root up also the wheat with them *’ (Matt, 
xiii, 29). Travellers describe the process of 
pulling up this grass, and separating it from 
the genuine grain, and their descriiitions per- 
fectfy accord with the language of our Saviour 
in the parable. 

TARGET. (See Aemour.) 

TARSHISH (Isa. xxiii, 1), or THAR- 
SHISH (1 Ki. X. 22). It has been imagined 
that some place of this name existed on the 
eastern coast of Africa, or among the southern 
ports of Asia, with which the ships of Hiram 
and Solomon traded in “gold and silver, 
ivory and apes, and peacocks ” (2 Chr. ix. 21). 
It is said that once in every three years these 
ships completed a v<^age, and brought home 
their merchandise. Hence it is inferred the 


place with which they traded must have been 
distant from Judea; or, that after visiting 
Tarshish, and procuring what it furnished, 
they traded with other and more distant i)orts, 
and accomplished the whole in three years. 

But Tarshish was a famous city and i)ort 
in the south of Spain, and was the name 
also of a river ana a territory. The Sep- 
tuagint renders it by Carthage, the Vulgate 
often by “ sea,” and the Targum occa- 
sionally by Africa. Jonah fled to Tarshish, 
in the opposite direction of Nineveh. The 
navy of Solomon sailed to it along with the 
fleet of Hiram of Tyre, Tarshish being a 
Phoenician colony, (Isa. xxxiii.) The voyage 
through the Mediterranean to Tarshish was 
made by the largest ships of tliose days, 
so that vessels of a large tonnage were called 
“ships of Tarshish,” just as we speak of an 
Indiaman or a seventy-four (Isa. ii. 16 ; xxiii. 
1, 14; Ixvi. 9; Ezek. xxvii. 25). Ships return- 
ing from Tarshish heavily laden, and beating 
up the Mediterranean, were liable to be re- 
tarded and “broken” by an east wind (Ps. 
xlviii. 7; Ezek. xxvii. 26). Tarshish, called 
Tartesus by the Greeks, was ricli in the pre- 
cious metals — as Ezekiel s^s, “all riche.s, 
silver, iron, tin, and lead.” Their opulence is 
often referred to by classical writers ; and in 
later Roman times 40,000 miners were at work, 
and 26,000 drachmas of silver was the jrield to 
the Roman republic. The principal difficulty 
about the locality of Tarshish lies in the com- 
parison of 1 Ki. xxii. 48 with 2 Chr. xx. 36. 
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In the book of Kings the ships which J ehosh* 
aphat built on the Red Sea for saDing to 
Ophir, are called ships of Tarshish, laj^e, like 
those that were employed in the Tarshish 
trade ; but in the book of Chronicles they are 
said to have been built “to go to Tarshish.” 
Similarly 1 Ki. ix. 3, compared with 2 Chr. 
ix. 21. Various methods of reconciliation have 
been proposed — even a conjecture that the 
ships built on the Red Sea were carried across 
the isthmus of Suez, and launched in the 
Mediterranean. The probability is that some 
copyist of Chronicles mistook the meaning of 
the phrase, “ships of Tarshish,” and, thinking 
that they must be ships intended to sail to 
Tarshish, so worded the clause. (See Ships.) 

TARSUS (Acts xxi. 39) — the chief town of 
the ancient Cilicia, and the birthplace of the 
apostle Paul — was situated on the river Cydnus, 
about 6 miles from its mouth, and, like Alex- 
andria, was celebrated both for its commerce 
and literature. When Cilicia became a Roman 
province. Tarsus received from the emperor 
Augustus the privileges of a Roman colony. 
Hence Paul speaks of himself as free-born^ and 
claiuis the immunities of a Roman citizen 
(Acts xxii. 28). The privileges of this city 
made it the resort of many wealthy -and 
learned men, and was the occasion of its rising 
to great commercial eminence, and to be highly 
distinguished as a seat of learning. In regard 
to the latter, profane historians say that in 
philosophy and j^olite literature the schools of 
Tarsus even excelled those of Athens and 
Alexandria. Paul was indebted to his native 
city not only for his ]>rivileges of Roman 
citizenship, but for his literary acquirements. 

TARTAR (2 Ki. xvii. 31)~a god of the 
Avites, settled in Samaria, said to be wor- 
shipped under the form of an ass. 

TARTAN (2 Ki. xviii. 17; Isa. xx. 1) may 
be, like the other names Rabsaris and Rab- 
shakeh, an official title, and may mean com- 
mander-in-chief. 

TAVERNS. (See Three Taverns.) 

TAXING (Luke ii. 1). For the connection 
of Cyrenius with this taxing, see Cyrenius, 

Objections have been made to the statement 
of the evangelist on a variety of grounds. 
It is said that during the reign of Augustus, 
history informs us of nothing beyond the 
censuses of single provinces ; that admitting a 
general census of empire to have occurred, 
it coiild not have been taken in Judea at the 
time Jesus was bom, because Judea during 
the reign of Herod was not a Roman province ; 
that if such a census were taken in Judea by 
the Romans, they would not have obliged 
Joseph to travel to the city of his ancestors, 
because their rule was to take the census in the 
place of actual residence; that the journeying 
of Mary to be enrolled, considering her 
situation, is doubtful ; and that, even if a 
census was taken at about the time Christ was 
bom, Luke, in affinnii^ that it occurred during 
the procuratorship of Quirinus, under whom a 
census was actually taken ten years later, ha« 
at least confounded the two. 
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I'irst, as for a general census, aside from the 
testimony of Luke, we have the witness of two 
other writer^ Oaasiodorus and Suidas. Both 
indeed were Christians, and lived in a later age. 
Still, from the fact that Cassiodorus mentions 
the survey of the empire in addition to the 
census, and that Suidas relates the appointment 
of twenty men to take it, and comments upon 
the wisdom of Augustus in respect to it, it is 
evident that they must have obtained this 
information from other sources than Luke’s 
gospel. 

In respect to the objection that a Roman 
census in Judea could not have been taken till 
Judea was reduced to a Roman province, 
which did not occur till the year 75^, it may 
be answered, that the impossibility affirmed 
is^ a mere assumption. We admit that in the 
kingdoms of allies a milder and in some 
instances a very mild form of taking it was 
observed. Especially would this be the case 
in the census of Palestine under Herod, and 
with a iieople so much inclined to revolt as 
the Jews. Probably the execution of it was 
intrusted as much as iiossible to Herod and 
his officers. The character of Herod as a rex 
Socius presents no difficulty. The Clitae, 
although governed by their own princes, were 
still included in the Roman census. Besides, 
the relation of Herod to Rome leaves scarcely 
room for a doubt in respect to the possibility 
of a Roman census in his kingdom. Pompey 
had already levied a tribute upon the Jews. 
Two edicts of Julius Caesar in resi)ect to taxa- 
tion are also preserved by Jose])hus, Antiq. 
xiv. 10. 5, 6. The latter of these is generally 
misunderstood. It clearly speaks of a double 
tax ; the first, a yearly one, the amount of 
which is not given, and which not improbably 
may have been a poll tax ; the other a land 
tax, as appears from the requirement of a 
fourth part of what was sown. 

But why is it not mentioned by Josephus, 
especially since he has given an account of the 
census under Quirinus ; and the history of the 
latter shows that the Jews would not be likely, 
in the time of Herod, to endure quietly a 
Roman census ? The answer is, that there 
was a great dissimilarity between these two 
censuses. Both, indeed, in the last instance, 
were set on foot by Augustus Csesar. But the 
former, aside from its probably milder form, 
was taken under the direction of Herod, while 
the latter was taken under the direct super- 
vision of the Roman officer, Quirinus. The 
former appeared to guarantee the relative 
independence of Judea; while the latter was 
connected with the subjugation of Judea to 
the immediate government of Rome. The 
importance of these two censuses, in respect 
to the ijolitical state of Judea, was therefore 
widely different ; And hence J osephus might 
very properly mention the more important 
one under Quirinus, and take no notice of 
the one under Herod. 

The objection that if a Roman census had 
been taken in Judea^ Joseph and Mary would 
^ve been enrolled in Nazareth, the place ef 
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their residence, instead of Bethlehem, needs 
but a brief consideration. This was a pro- 
vincial census, not a census of Roman citizens. 
Augustus respects as far ^ possible the Jewish 
nationality. One of its most prominent 
features, the ancient division accordin|f to 
lineage, is made the basis on which it is 
executed. Then, too, the nature of the case is 
to be regarded. If this was a cehsuSf taken 
with reference to the better raising of the 
poll-tax, what easier or more effective mode of 
taking it than through the connection of the 
public genealogical registers? That Joseph 
should journey to Bethlehem on such an' 
occasion is therefore just what we should 
expect. Though ordered by Roman authority, 
it was executed according to Jewish custom. 
Some little property may have belonged to 
Joseph or Mary in Bethlehem. 

Lastly, the objection based on the account 
of Luke, that Mary accompanied her husband 
to Bethlehem, is the most insignificant of 
all. Even admitting that no legal necessity 
compelled her to make the journey, who in 
our day is sufficiently well acquainted with 
her feelings and relations to be sure it would 
not be made ? It is at least as probable that 
Mary, in the excitement ana disturbance 
attending a census, would rather prefer to be 
with her natural protector, Joseph, than to 
remain at home. 

TEARS (Rs. Ivi. 8). Allusion is supposed 
to be made in this passage to an ancient cus- 
tom, which was preserved among the Romans, 
of collecting the falling tears of mourners at 
funerals, and i)utting them into a bottle or 
urn, called a lachrymatory or tear -bottle. These 
vessels were afterwards fixed upon the sepul- 
chres of the dead — thus seeming to preserve a 
memorial of the affection and grief of the sui> 
vivors. 

TEBETH. (See Month.) 

TEETH. (See Tooth.) 
TKHAPHNEHES. (See Tahapanes.) 

TEIL TREE (Isa. vi. 13). Though the 
original word in this passage is rendered oal*, 
it is generally supposed, from the connection, 
that the lime or linden is here meant. Per- 
haps two different species of the oak may be 
intended. 

TEKEL. (SeeMENE.) 

TEKOA (2 Chr. xi. ffi, or TEKOAH (2 
Sam. xiv. 2) — a city of Judah, south-east of 
Jerusalem, and a few miles from Bethlehem, 
and now called Teku’a. It was probably 
founded by Ashur (1 Chr. ii. 2; iv. 6), and was 
fortified by Relioboam (2 Chr. xi. 6), This 
seems to have been a spot resorted to by herds- 
men, among whom was Amos the prophet 
(Amos i. 1). It was here too that Joab obtain- 
ed a woman of jjeculiar skill and address to 
present a fictitious case to David, in order to 
force from him a favourable jud^ent in the 

arallel case of Absalom. David, however, 

etected the hand of Joab in the whole 
device. 

Tekoa, wilderness of, was in the same 
region, fmd constituted part of the wildemeso 
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of Judah. Here Jehoshaphat defeated the 
Anmionites and Moabites (2 Chr. xx. 20). 

TELABIB (Ezek. iii. 15)— a town on the 
river Chebar, where Ezekiel and many of the 
Jewish exiles dwelt. Its site is supposed by 
some to be occupied by the modem Thelaban. 
The Septuagint take it as a common noun, 
and renaer it by “in mid air.” 

TlSkLAlM.— young lamhs (1 Sam. xy. 4) — 
the gathering-place of Saul’s forces previous to 
his attack on Amalek. It has not been iden- 
thied. 

TELASSAR, or THELASSAR (2 Ki. xix. 
12), is a place belonging “to the children of 
Eden.” The Targumists identified it with 
Resen. It means the hill of Asshur, and points 
to some site in western Mesopotamia, where 
he was worshipped. 

TELEM ^osh xv. 24) — a town in the south 
land of Judan (identified by some with Telaiin), 
20 miles south of Hebron, and occupied by the 
Dhullam Arabs. 

TEMAN, SOUTH (Amos. i. 12)— a city of 
Edom, not far from Joktheel, supposed to have 
been settled by Teman, grandson of Esau (Gen. 
xxxvi. 11]. In Hab. iii. 3 allusion is made, 
in the highest style of poetic imagery, to the 
removal of the symbols of the divine j)resence 
from the land oi Teman and Paran to Sinai, 
(Exod. xix.) (See Edom.) 

TEMPLE (1 Sam. i. 9) — the sacred edifice 
erected at Jerusalem as a permanent place of 
worship for the J ewish Church. In its general 
form it resembled the tabernacle, for which it 
was substituted, and it was the centre of the 
same great system of ceremonial worship. 
(See Tabernacle.) The temple was built on 
mount Moriah (2 Chr. iii. 1). This was one 
summit of a range of hills, the general name 
of which was mount Zion (Ps. cxxxii. 13, 14). 
(See Jerusalem.) The idea of building it was 
suggested to the mind of David (1 Chr. xvii. 
1), and became a subject of his lively and un- 
ceasing interest. He collected an enormous 
quantity of the precious metals, besides im- 
mense quantities of brass, iron, stone, timber, 
&c. ; and he secured skilful mechanics and 
artificers for every branch of the work (1 Chr. 
xxii 14; xxix. 4, 7). He also furnished the 
design, plan, and location of the building, in 
alb which he was divinely instructed (1 Chr. 
xxi., xxii., xxviii, 11-19). He was not permit- 
ted, however^ to see a single step taken in its 
erection (1 Eh. v. 3). The superintendence of 
the building was committed to Solomon, the 
son and successor of David, who in the fourth 
year of his reto commenced the work. There 
were 183,600 Jews and strangers employed on 
it; of Jews 30,000, by rotation 10,000 a month ; 
of Canaanites, 153,600, of whom 70,000 were 
bearers of burdens, 80,000 were hewers of 
wood and stone, and 3,600 overseers. The 
parts were all prepared at a distance from 
the site of the building, and when they were 
brought together the whole immense struc- 
ture was erected without the sound of ham- 
mer. axe, or any tool of iron (1 KL vi. 7) ; and 
at toe end of seven and a half years it stood 
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complete in all its splendour, the glory of Jeru- 
salem, and one of the most magnificent 
edifices in the world. 

The temple, like the tabernacle, its 
front towards the east. Surrounding nations 
worshipped the sun as he arose in the east ; but 
Jehovah worshippers, as they proceeded to offer 
him homage, turned their back in contempt 
on this object of idolatrous homage. The porch, 
or portico, extended across the whole front, 
projecting 15 feet from the main building, ancl 
rising to the height of 180 feet. Upon the 
sides and rear of the main building was an 
additional building of three stories, each nearly 
8 feet high. This structure was about half the 
height of the temple, and though built against 
the walls, was not fastened into them (1 iCi. vi. 
7). It was divided into apartments like cham- 
bers, which opened into the gallery that sur- 
rounded it. There was a flight of stairs on the 
south side which led into the second storey, and 
another leading from the second to the third (1 
Ki. vi. 8). The whole building and its environs 
were entered by two courts. The inner court, 
called the “court before the temple,” or the 
“court of the priests,” corresponded generally 
with the court of the tabernacle, as did also 
the sacred apartments, furniture, and utensils. 
The temple of Solomon was built by Tyrian 
architects, and in the Tyrian style, the walls 
within and without being lined with cedar, and 
the inside all overlaid with gold. 

The temple of Solomon stood altogether 424 
years ; but in the short space o^ thirty years 
after its completion it was plundered by Shi- 
shak, king of Egypt (1 Ki. xiv. 25, 26). After 
this it was frequently profaned and pillaged, and 
was at last broken down and destroyed by the 
king of Babylon, B. c. 588, and the nation itself 
carried into captivity. In fifty-two years after 
these events a number of the J ews returned, and 
the rebuilding of the temple was commenced 
under the suijerintendence of Zerubbabel the 
Jewish governor, and Jeshua, or Joshua, the 
high priest. They were permitted and en- 
couraged to undertake it by Cyrus, the Per- 
sian emperor, to whom Judea had now become 
tributary (Isa. xliv. 28; xlv. 13). Much inter- 
ruption and delay attended the enterprise, of 
which we have a full account in the book of 
Ezra. It was completed, however, and dedi- 
cated, B. c. 515, or about seventy-three years 
after the destruction of it; and though infe- 
rior in many respects to the first temple, having 
no ark, no mercy-seat, no visible revelation of 
the divine glory, no sacred fire, no urim and 
thummim, and no spirit of prophecy (Ezra iii. 
12, 13), still it was in breadth and height twice 
the size of Solomon’s. 1 1 furnished a fixed place 
of worship for the nation, and ultimately be- 
came the theatre of far more glorious illustra- 
tions of the divine glory than the firat ten^le 
ever witnessed (Hagg. h. 6-9 ; Mai. iii. 1 ; Col. 
ii. 9; 1 Tim. iii. 16). 

The temple of Zerubbabel had stood nearly 
500 years, and was much decayed, when Herod 
the Great, with a view to secure the favour ol 
the J ews, and obtain to himself a great name. 



undertook to rebuild it; so that it was not a 
new edifice, strictly speaking:, but rather a 
complete repair of the second temple. He 
began jiie work only seventeen years before 
the birth of Christ, and completed the main 
building in less than ten years, so that it was 
fit for the service. The whole work occupied 
forty-six years (John ii. 20). The Jews spoke 
truly when they said,* ‘‘Forty and six years 
has this temple been in building. ” We shall now 
describe it as it stood in the days of our Saviour. 

The outer wall, which enclosed the buildings, 
was about one -eighth of a mile square, and 
nearly 40 feet above the summit of the mount. 
This wall was built up from the valley beneath, 
and was some hundred feet high. The exca- 
vations going on at present have shown that 
the south wall of the Haram, which rises to a 
height of 80 feet above the present surface, 
descends, through a mass of dihris, 53 feet 
below it, and so originally stood upwards of 
130 feet in height above its foundation on the 
rock. It has also been made apparent that on 
this side the wall must have presented an un- 
broken front of 1,000 feet in length. The 
language of J osephus no longer sounds extra- 
vagant when he says “that if any one looked 
down from the top of the battlements into the 
valley he would be giddy, while his sight 
could not reach to such an immense depth.” 
{Antiq. xv. 2. 5). It is supposed to have been 
from this height (or pinnacle) that our Saviour 
was urged to cast himself (Matt. iv. 5-7). In 
these walls were seven massive and costly gates, 
each 15 feet wide and 30 feet high. These 
were in addition to the “beautiful gate” (Acts 
iii. 2), which was on the east side, and was 
called beautiful because it was of the finest 
brass (coiiper), 75 feet in height, highly 
polished, and richly adorned. Between the 
gates, along the inside of the wall, were 
piazzas, supported partly by the wall itself 
and partly by a double row of columns, except 
on the south side, where were three rows of 
columns. The porch on the east side was 
called Solomon’s (John x. 23), because he built 
it, or at least the stu^jendous wall on which it 
rested. All within the area which these walls 
enclosed was called the temple. 

The larger part of the area was vacant 
ground, completely paved with marble, and 
was distinguished as the court of the Gentiles, 
because aU classes of persons might enter it. 
But beyond the wall which separated this 
from the next court, and which the apostle 
terms the “middle wall of partition,” no un- 
circumcised person was permitted to pass. A 
prohibition to that effect was inscribed upon the 
gate-post. Around this outer court the stock 
for the supply of the temide service was keiJt, 
and the money-changers had their places of 
business. The second court was enclosed by a 
walk It was called the “new court” (2 Cnr. 
XX. 6), the “outer court” (Ezek. xlvi. 21), or 
“court of the women,” because women were 
not allowed to go beyond it toward the sanc- 
tiiaiy, unless when they brought a sacrifice, 
ji jfeis court men and women performed their 


ordinary worship unaccompanied with sacri- 
fices (Luke xviii. 10-14; Acts iii 1 ; xxi. 26 - 30 ). 
Here also was the treasury (Mark xii. 4l), 
where the ^ts for the service of the temple 
were deposited in small chests or coffers, fixed 
in the surrounding wall ; and this was the 
place where some of our Saviour’s most impres- 
sive discourses were delivered (Johu viii. 20). 

The next court towards the sanctuary was 
the court of Israel. The outer haK of this 
court was entered by common Israelites to 
attend on particular services of religion; but 
the inner naif, next to the sanctuary, was 
called the court of the priests, and they were 
separated from each other by a low railing. 
Our Saviour, being of the tribe of Judah, had 
no privileges in the temple above any other 
Israelite. Hence whatever he is said to have 
done in the temx)le must be intended of the 
courts of the temple. 

Within the court of the priests stood the 
altar of burnt offering and the brazen laver ; 
and not even an Israelite could on any con- 
dition pass the railing that enclosed them, 
unless when he came to offer his sacrifice 
before the altar. 

Next came the sanctuary, the materials of 
which were beaiitiful and costly beyond de- 
scription (Mark xiii. 1). The porch extended 
150 feet across the front of the main building. 
It was 30 feet wide, and rose at the highest 
elevation to nearly 180 feet. The entrance to 
this i)orch was 135 feet by 37. It had no 
door. The sanctuary itself was 90 feet high, 
90 feet long, and 30 feet wide. Around 
it, except in front, was a structure of three 
stories high, like that attached to the first 
temple, as before described. The sanctuary 
had two apartments, separated from eacn 
other by a curtain or veil (Matt, xxvii. 
51) — viz., the holy place, which occupied 60 
feet of the whole length, and in which were 
the altar of incense, the golden candlestick, 
and the table of show-bread; and the most 
holy place, which measured 30 feet every way. 
It is worthy of remark, that in our translation 
of the Bible, when these apartments are men- 
tioned by these terms, the word places is gen- 
erally, it not always, supplied by the trans- 
lators. The services of the temple must have 
been very solemn and imposing. 

This temi)le was razed to its foundation by 
tlie Romans, a. d. 70, 71, and the site of it was 
made like a idoughcd field (Jer. xxvi. 18; 
Matt. xxiv. 2). It is now occupied by a Turk- 
ish mosque, which neither Jew nor Christian 
was until lately j)ermittod to enter. J erusalem 
is now full of oppression and mourning, “trod- 
den under foot of the Gentile,” and the site of 
her temple shares in the desecration. 

** Whcrre is thy temple and thy God? 

Where are thy triumphs flown? 

AU vanished like a fiery cloud 
That flashes and is gone! 

Alas! thou sitt’st a wasted thing, 

All wretched and forlorn; 

To thee no joy the sunbeams bring, 

But deeper shadows o’er thee fling, 

And make thy woes their scorn.” 
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B D Gate of Haldah. 

E Another gate of the same name. 

B F The gate Tedi. 

G Solomon’s porch (John x. 23). 

H Court of the Gentiles. 

I The enclosure, or outer verge of the court, within 
which none hut Jews might come, called the 
outer court, or court of the women. 

K The temple itself. 

Jj The foxmdatlon of the temple. 

M The flight of steps to the temple. 

N The columns called Jachin and Boaz. 

P The vestibule, or porch of the temple. 

The holy place. 

The most noly place. 

5 A court on each side of the temple, which separated 

the people from the court of the priests. 

V The brazen laver. 

W Ten brazen vessels, five on each side (1 Ki. vii 38, 
39), where the sacrifices were washed before 
they were brought to tlie altar. 

X The great altar of burnt offerings. 

Y Twenty-four rings, to which the animals were 

fastened that were designed for sacrifice. 

Z Eight marble tables, on which the slam animals 
were laid to be prepared for the altar. 

a Eight small marble columns, on which the slain 
animals wore suspended. 

6 Qazith, the room or court where the great sanhedrim 

or Jewish court held its sessions. 
c Another part of tlie same court, where the priests’ 
courses were distributed by lot. 
tl The place where was distributed all the wood 
required for the use of the temple. 
e The court or chamber of the wheels, where the 
vrater for the oflQcers of the temple to drink was 
drawn up by means of a wheel. 

/ The gate of burnt offering, through which the wood 
was brought. 

ff The gate of firstlings, through which the firstlings 
were brought to be offered up. 
h The water gate. 

t Barriers to prevent the overlooking of the templo. 
k The kitchen, in which that portion of the sacrifices 
which were, designed for the priests was iiro- 
pared for their use 

I The court of the lambs, where eight lambs were 
kept for the daily sacrifice. 

m The court of fire, where lire was constantly pre- 
served. 

n The court of showbread, where tlie showbread 
was prepared in the evening before the Sabbath, 
o The court in which was distributed oil or wine tor 
the sacrifices 

p The fire gate, leading to the place where the guards 
of the priests were, and where was a fire for the 
priests^ use. 

q The gate of sacrifices, through which the sacrifices 
were carried into the inner court. 
r The gate of the singers, near to the singing Levites. 
t The washing gate, where the sacrifices wore washed 
preparatory to being taken to the altar. 
t Parbar, or court gate, where the slaiis of animals 
were taken off and salted. 
u The chamber of salt. 

w The court of the priests, 25 feet wide and 260 long. 
s Two tables, one of silver and the other of marble, 
near the altar of burnt offering, contaming 
ninety-three golden vessels, 
y Ash vessels, designed to receive the ashes of the 
consumed sacrifices. 
t A cistern of water. 

1 The court of the Israelites. 

2 The throne of Solomon (2 Chr. vi. 13). 

8 The place where the half-shekel tax was received 
(Exod. XXX. 13). 

4 The outer court of the women. 

& The gate of Nicanor, called the higher gate (2 Ki. 
XV. 35), and the new gate (Jor. xxxvi. 10). 

6 A court for the feast of tabernacles. 

7 Pulpit of the high priest, from wliich a part of the 

ijw was read at the feast of propitiation. 


8. The great golden candlesticks. 

9. Places between the columns for receiving gifts. 

10. The court of the Nazarites. 

11. The court of wood, where wood was selected for 

the burnt offerings. 

12. The court where the lepers showed themselves to 

the priests before offering their sacrifices. 

13. Tlio court wliere oil and wine were deposited for 

the daily sacrifices and for the lamps (Exod. 
xxvii. 20). 

14. Synagogue where the law was explained on the 

Sabbath and feast days. 

Vk The beautiful gate of the temple. 

16. The flight of steps on which the Levites stood and 

sung the fifteen psalms, from cxx. to cxxxiv. 
inclusive, at tho feast of tabernacles. 

17. Openings for the passage of smoke. 

The veneration with which the temple was 
regarded by the J ews appears from the man- 
ner in which they treated any supposed dis- 
respectful allusion to it. In this spirit they 
brought an accusation against Jesus because 
he had said, “Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up” (Matt. xxvi. 
01; John ii. 19, 20; Acts xxi. 28, 29; xxiv. 6; 
XXV. 8). (See Jerusalem.) 

But now there is no central spot of worship 
— the world is summoned to believe. The old 
and restricted dispensation has ceased to exist. 
If all men of all nations, under the new 
economy, are invited to worship the Father of 
spirits, then there cannot be omy one altar on 
which they shall lay their spiritual oblations, 
and only one shrine to which the four quarters 
of the earth shall resort, by a long and dreary 
Ijilgrimage, through flood and desert. Through 
Christ, (joq may be worshipped on any spot, 
and at any time. The believer’s heart is his 
holy temple— there the blood of the atonement 
has been sprinkled, and there He, by his Spiidt 
dwells. Christians are a “royal priesthood.” 
“Prayer arises as incense,” praise is a sweet 
savour of gratitude. Angels are around us to 
defend the spirit which has been washed in the 
laver of regeneration. John says concerning 
heaven, Rev. xxi. 22, “I saw no temple there.” 
In that blessed world there is no spot selected, 
for all is holy — no time set apart, for the 
Sabbath is cteimal — and there is no need of 
symbolic worship, for the Lamb himself in his 
own humanity is the continuous object of 
enraptured homage to myriads of myriads of 
delighted spectators. 

TEMPT (Matt. xxii. 18), TEMPTATION 
(Luke iv. 13). These words are used in various 
senses by the sacred writers. The ordinary 
import 01 them is allurement or enticement to 
sin. Hence our great adversary the devil is 
called the tempter (Matt. iv. 3). Sometimes 
they denote tne trial of a person’s faith er 
obedience (^Glen. xxii. 1; Jas. i. 2, 3), or the 
trial of Grod’a patience and forbearance (Exod. 
xvii. 2 ; 1 Cor. x. 9) ; but generally they signify 
that which persuades to sin. The prayer, 
“Lead us not into temptation”^ (Matt. vi. 13), 
does not imply that Godleads us into temptation 
(Jas. i. 13, 14), but it is a prayer that we may 
not be suffered to fall into temptation. When 
it is said that the lawyer and others tempted 
our Saviour (Matt. xvU 1; xix. 3; Markx. 2: 
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Luke X. 25), it is meant that they tried to 
ensnare him, or lead him into the commission 
of some offence. 

Jesus Christ, at the commencement of his 
ministry, was tempted of the devil. This was 
a conflict with the prince of darkness. Satan 
first appealed to his corporeal appetite, for 
Jesus had fasted forty days — then to the 
principle of piety, bidding him trust in Divine 
Erovidence to guard him from gi'atuitous 
hazard and unwarranted exposure— then to the 
principle of ambition, offering him universal 
empire, on the condition of homage and fealty 
to the foul and malignant tempter. The first 
temptation was an attack upon him as a man, 
the second was directed against him as a pious 
man, and the third was constructed to bear 
upon him as a Jew — for his countrymen 
held earthly notions of Messiah’s person, 
Idngdom, and glory. But Jesus triumx)hed, 
and Satan fled abashed. Such thoughts could 
not spring up of themselves in the pure and 
holy mind of Jesus. They were suggested by 
a power from without — they were brought into 
contact with his soul, but found not a moment’s 
reception. The second Adam was the victor 
over the might and craft of hell. Paradise 
was regained. (See Christ, Devil, Jesus.) 

TEN COMMANDMENTS— decalogue, or 
“ten words,” as they are called in Exod. 
xxxiv. 28; Deut. iv. 13, were spoken by 
Jehovah from mount Sinai. But as to the 
division of the “ten words,” there have been 
various opinions — some making the preface the 
first command. 1. “According to the Talmud, 
Targum, Jonathan, Maimonides, and others, 
V. 2 of Exod. XX. contains the first command- 
ment ; w. 3-6, the second ; v. 7, the third ; vv. 
8-11, the fourth ; v. 12, the fifth ; v. 13, the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth; and v. 14, 
the tenth. But polytheism and image-wor- 
ship are two distinct subjects, and cannot be 
combined in one precept. 2. Others do not 
adbmit that v. 2 is a commandment, as it 
simply asserts that God, who now reveals 
Himself, has released the Israelites from 
Egypt; they consider, therefore, this verse 
mermy as an introduction, and believe v. 3 
to be the first commandment; vv. 4-6, the 
second; and then, farther, as specified above. 
Thus Origen, Jerome, and the Jieformed 
diurches, except the Lutheran. But v. 2 
evidently belongs to the decalogue ; and^ the 
simple form of an assertion, in which it is 
womed, cannot exclude it, for it is an appro- 
priate and authoritative preface. 3. Luther, 
Pfeiffer, and others, take vv. 2-6 together 
as one commandment; but, in order to gain 
the number ten, th^ divide v. 14 into two 
commandments: a. Thou shalt not covet the 
house of thy neighbour^ 6. the remaining 
words of the verse. This is also the Masoretic 
division in Exodus. But it is unquestionable 
that V. 14 forms one commandment, as the 
house of the neighbour belongs quite as much 
to the individual enumeration of the forbidden 
objects as his wife, his servant, or his cattle. 
Ther^ore the opinion of those deserves 
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scarcely to be mentioned who, with regard 
to Deut. V. 18, take the words : * Thou shalt 
not covet the -wife of thy neighbour’ as the 
ninth commandment, and the other words of 
the verse as the tenth precept. So Augustine, 
Bede, and Peter Lombard. If we carefully 
examine the contents of these verses we 
arrive at the conclusion, that the division of 
Origen is the most suitable and most logical ; 
but, with the necessary modification, that 
the second and third verses form the first 
commandment. This division is already 
adopted by Josephus {Antiq. iii. 6, 5), who 
writes: ‘The first commandment teaches us, 
that there is but one God, and that we ought 
to worship Him only; the second commands 
us not to make the image of any living thing 
to worship it.’ The objection, which Ebn 
Ezra and others after him have raised against 
the separation of the third and fourth verse, 
namely, that polytheism and worship of 
images are identical, does not appear tenable ; 
for it is not impossible for a people to believe 
in one God, and yet to make images of him.” 
(See Kalisch On Exodus. ) They have also been 
divided into two tables— some begin the second 
table with the fifth commandment^ — others 
place five commandments on each, their essence 
being love to God and love to our neighbour, 
and the transitional precept being veneration 
for parents, who stand in God’s stead to the 
child. (See Law, Sabbath, Testimony.) 

TENT. (See Dwellings.) 

TENTH DEAL. (See Measures.) 

TENT-MAKEK (Acts xviii. 3). This is said 
to have been Paul’s trade ; and it is supposed to 
have been the manufacture of tent-cloth. Some 
conjecture that he made curtains for military 
tents, the material of which was the goats’ 
hair of Cilicia. (See Paul.) 

TERAH (Gen. xi. 31, 32)~the father of 
Abraham, who accompanied him to Haran, 
in Mesopotamia, where he died at the age of 
two hundred and five, Abraham being then 
seventy-five years of age. He was an idolater. 
(See Abraham, Haran.) 

TERAPHIM (Judg. xyii. 5). From com- 
paring Gen. xxxi. 19, 30, it would seem that 
this word sometimes denotes household idol- 
gods or images. From Michal’s attempts to 
imitate the form of David’s recumbent person 
by a teraphim (1 Sam. xix. 13), it is plain that 
they bore some resemblance to the human 
figure. Perhaps they were also applied to the 
forms or instruments of astrology, and so might 
be found in iiossession of those who were 
not idolaters. As the word is used by the 
prophet in relation to the state of the Jews 
(Hos. iii. 4), it probably means that that 
unhajjpy nation should be without any god, 
true or false: not only without sacrifice and 
ephod, which belonged to their reli^ous 
system, but also without images and teraphim, 
which were parts of their idolatry, 

TERTULLUS (Acts xxiv. 1). Probably a 
Roman lawyer, who acted as prosecutor in the 
case of Paul before Felix. The Jews, being 
ignorant of the Roman forms of law, &c,, 
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would naturally employ a person acquainted Job, (see Num. xxxi. ; Judg, ii. 14; 1 Sam. 
with them to manage their causes. xxii.) (See Spoil.) The Mosaic law spedally 

TESTAMENT (Heb. ix. 16). The word forbad theft, and the principle of punuhment 
testament, when ajmlied to our Scriptures i&s was restitution, varying in amount, but rising as 
the Old and New Testament), is used in the the means of detection became more difficult, 
same sense with covenant. The old covenant Thus, if a stolen animal were found alive in a 
sS spoken of in Exod. xxiv, 8, and the new in man’spo88ession,he was to restore two-fold; but 
Matt. xxvi. 28. The former was ratified by if it had been killed by him, four-fold or five- 
the blood of sacrifices, and the latter (of which fold restitution was exacted of him. A house- 
the other was a type) was ratified by the blood breaker found in a dwelling during night 
of Christ. might be killed by the owner without his in- 

According to some critics, the word testa- curring the ^ilt of murder. (See Slavery.) 
ment is also used by the sacred writers, as it is THEOPHILUS—Zover of God (Luke i. 3) — 
in modern times, to signify the instrument by a distinguished individual, probably of Greece 
which a man directs what disposition shall be or E,ome, to whom, as his particular friend or 
made of his property after his death (Heb. ix. patron, Luke addressed both his gospel and 
16). It is well known that such an instrument his history of the Acts of the Apostles. The 
takes effect only at the death of the testator title, “most excellent,” probably denotes 
(or he who makes the testament). Hence the official dignity (Acts xxiii. 26; xxiv. 3; xxvi. 
apostle, in allusion to this fact, says in sub- 25). (See Luke.) 

stance, that the death of Christ has the same THESSALONIANS, epistles to the. 
effect on the covenant of redemption, which is These constitute the thirteenth and fourteenth 
the new testament, as the death of the testator in order of the books in the New Testament, 
has on his last will and testament —viz., gives They were written by the apostle Paul to the 
it force and validity. Others, however, have church of the Thessalonians. (See Thessa- 
Bupposed that the apostle refers to the ancient lonica.) The first epistle was probably written 
custom of confirming covenants by sacrifices near the close of a. d. 52 or beginning of 63. 
(Gen. xv. 8, 9), in reference to which it is true It is said to bo the first in time and o^er of 
that a covenant was of no force so long as the Paul’s epistles. Its design is to establish the 
victim by whose death it was to be confirmed followers of Christ there in all those graces for 
was living. (See Covenant.) which they were so conspicuous, and to enoour- 

TESTIMONY, TESTIMONIES (Ps. cxix. age them, by the most affectionate and pointed 
88, 99). These terms sometimes denote the exhortations, in seeking for higher attainments 
whole revelation of God’s will. They fre- and richer consolations in the divinetdife. The 
quently occur in this sense in the above psalm, fourth chapter is remarkable for the distinct- 
They also refer to the tables of stone, which ness witli which it reveals the order of the 
were part of the covenant between God and general resurrection. It assures believers that 
the people of Israel (Exod. xxv. 16) ; and hence their deceased brethren are not lost, but gone 
the ark in which they were deposited is called before, and it enjoins them to refrain from such 
the “ark of the testimony ” (Exod. xxv. 22). bursts of unrelieved sorrow as characterized the 
(See Ark.) The Gospel is also called the heathen under their bereavements. As surely 
testimony, in 1 Cor. i. 6 ; Ilev. i. 2, and else- as Jesus rose, so will all believers rise. But 
where. (See Scripture, Witness.) some will not die— they will be alive at 

TETRARCH (Matt. xiv. 1). This title was Christ’s second coming ; but they shall not 
given to a sovereign prince, and strictly that i^ go before them, who are asleep, 

denotes one who governs the fourth part of a The dead in Christ shall rise first — shall rise 
province or kingdom. In our Scriptures, before the living are changed. The Lord himself 
however, it is applied to any one who governed is to descend at the awful period of the resur- 
a province of the Roman empire, whatever rection— the armies of heaven shout at his 
portion of the territory might be within his march — a mighty voice is heard — followed by 
jurisdiction. The tetrarch Herod Antipas the peal of that trumpet which shall startle aU 
had the title of king (Matt. xiv. 9). who sleep in their graves, and awaken them 

THADDAEUS. (See J ude.) to consciousness and life. They who have long 

THAMMUZ. (See Tammuz. ) lain in their graves shall sulfer no disadvantage 

THANK OEEERING. (See Offering.) on that account — they shall enjoy priority of 
THARSHISH. (See Tarshish.) resurrection — “shall rise first.” 

THEATRE (Acts xix. 29, 31) — a place of The second epistle was written soon after 
public amusement, where popular assemblies, the first, and seems to have been designed to 
courts, elections, &c. , were often held. correct some misapprehensions which had 

THEBEZ (Judg. ix. 50)— a city north-east occurred respecting the first. An epistle also 
of Shechem, within the territory of Ephraim, had been forged in Paul’s name. The Thessa- 
celebrated as the place where Abimelech was Ionian church seems to have supposed from his 
slain. It is 13 Roman miles from Nablous, language that the day of the Lord was at hand, 
and is now called Tubils. (See Abimelech.) that the period of his advent was very nigh. 

THEFT (Exod. xx). Predatory excursions The apostle corrects the mistaken notion, by 
characterize the East to the present day, and declaring that ere that day shall come there 
the Old Testament often records such forays, must be a great apostasy— the rise and de- 
They are also described in the first chapter of velopment of the Mystery of Iniquity, presided 
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over by the Wicked One, whom the Lord 
shall ^ consume— and assisted by an infernal 
machinery, consisting of “power and signs 
and lying wonders, and all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness.” At the same time it is the 
apostle^s object to establish and encourage 
tnem in the works of faith and labours of love. 
The indolent and disorderly are reprimanded — 
persons perhaps given to icfleness because, from 
a mist^en interpretation of the apostle’s 
words, the last day was imagined to be at hand. 

THESSALONiCA (Acts xxvii. 2) — the 
capital of one of the iiraetorial districts of 
Macedonia. It is now called Saloniki, and is 
situated in European Turkey, at the northern 
extremity of the Gulf of Saloniki (formerly 
the Thermaic Gulf), 272 miles west of Con- 
stantinople; and, of the towns of European 
Turkey, is, in point of commerce, second only 
to that citv. Eaul preached the Gospel in this 
city after beii^ driven from Philippi, but the 
malice of the Jews soon compelled him to flee. 
Their enmity was especially fierce against the 
apostle of the Gentiles. Its population is 
estimated at 70,000. ^ It was a station on the 
Via Egnatia ; and being a place of commerce, 
must have attracted many Jews. 

Paul and his associates, Timotheus and 
Silas (1 Thess. i. 1 ; ii. 1, 2), planted a church 
here about the year a. d. 52 ; and Aristarchus 
and Secundus were among the converts to the 
faith (Acts xx. 4 ; xxvii. 2). Two of his letters 
are addressed to the disciples of Christ in this 

ICHBlfDAS (Acts V. 36)— an insurgent re- 
ferred to by Gamaliel, who headed 400 rebels 
and perished with them. Josephus mentions a 
Theudas as an insurgent, too, about ten years 
later. They must have been different persons, 
or Theudas may be another form of the name 
of Judas, who revolted at the close of Herod’s 
reto. 

thigh (Gen. xxiv. 2). The practice of 
putting the hand under the thigh might denote 
the obedience or subjection of the individual, 
or it mi^ht be connected with the rite of 
circumcision as a token of God’s faithfulness. 
The inscription upon the thigh (Rev. xix. 16), 
alludes to the custom of inscribing the names 
and deeds of conquerors on their gannents and 
weapons. The name might be inscribed on 
the sword, which was girded on the thigh, or 
on that part of the dress which covered the 
thigh. Jacob’s thigh was smitten by the 
angel (Gen. xxxii. 25), to show that he had 
supernatural power, and that he gelded in 
mercy, and not from necessity. (See Jacob, 
Uncover.) 

THISTLES and THORNS (Gen. iii. 18). 
It is difficult to identify the species meant. 
These terms are generally connected in the 
Scriptures, and probably often denote any 
kina of useless, noxious, or thorny plants that 
m*ow spontaneously, to the annoyance of the 
nusbandman and the great injury of his 
crops. The fi^rative use of these terms 
denotes desolation (Prov. xxiv. 31; Isa. v. 6; 
Hos. ii. 6; ix. 6; X. 8), the visitatioRp of Pro- 


vidence (Num. xxxiii. 55; Judg. ii. 3; 2 Cor, 
xii. 7), difficulties and hindrances (Prov. xv. 
19), and troubles (Prov. xxii. 6). Thoms and 
thistles formed a portion of the original curse. 
The earth was to bring them forth. The 
fecundity of some of those proofs and remnants 
of the curse is very extraordinary. Dr. Adam 
Clarke, in his Commentary, nas made the 
following curious calculation : — 

“Another species, called the Acanthum vul- 
gare, produces above 100 heads, each containing 
from 300 to 400 seeds. Suppose we say that 
these thistles produce at a medium only 80 
heads, and that each contains only 300 seeds, 
the first croi^ from these would amount to 24,000. 
Let these be sown, and their crop will amount 
to 576 millions. Sow these, and their produce 
will be 13,824,000,000,000, or thirteen billions 
eight hundred and twenty-four thousand mil- 
lions ; and a single crop from these, which is 
only the third year’s growth, would amount 
to 331,776,000,000,000,000, or three hundred and 
thirty-one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
six billions ; and the fourth year’s growth will 
amount to 7, 962, 624 , 000, 000,000, 000, 000 or seven 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-two trillions, 
six hundred and twenty-four thousand billions. 
A progeny more than sufficient to stock not 
only the surface of the whole world, but of all 
the planets in the solar system; so that no 
other iffant or vegetable could possibly grow, 
allowing but the space of one square foot for 
each plant.” 

The “ crowning with thorns” (Matt, xxvii. 
29) was probably the wanton invention of the 
Roman soldiery, and made no iiart of the estab- 
lished punishment. We are not certain as 
to the kind of thorns used : some suppose the 
white thorn, which grows in abundance near 
Jerusalem; some the acacia, and others the 
acanthus, which blossoms in March. The ob- 
ject of the soldiers was to ridicule the idea of 
Christ being a king. It was not for torture 
that they chose to crown him ; so that it was 
impossible for them to have used a ci'own of 
thorns in the ordinary sense of the terms. It 
was a chaplet resembling the wreath of a king 
which they employed to mock him with, just 
as they put in his hand a reed for a sceptre, 
and threw over his shoulder a cast-off general’s 
robe. 

The passage, “I will fence up thy way with 
thorns ” (Hos. ii. 6), is forcibly illustrated by 
the remark of a modem traveller in Judea:— 
“As we rode through Riphah, we perceived 
it to be a settlement of about toy dwellings, 
all very mean in their appearance, and every 
one fenced in front with thorn bushes, while a 
barrier of the same kind encircled the whole 
of the town. This was one of the most effectual 
defences which they could have raised against 
the incursions of Arab horsemen — the only en- 
emies whom they have to dread — as neither 
will the horse approach to entangle himself in 
these thickets of brier, nor could the rider, 
even if he dismounted, get over them, or remove 
them to clear a passage, without assistauC9 
from some gpe witnfR,” 
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THOMAS (John xx, 24), one of the twelve 
apostles, was also called DidymuSy “ the twin,” 
Nv e know little of his history : he seems to have 
been of a singular temperament, occasionally 
overcome by a dark and morbid melancholy. 
He was also wayward and slow of belief 
(Johnxi. 16; xiv. 5; xx. 20-29), especially in 
the identity of the risen Saviour. It is sup- 
posed he was actively engaged in propagating 
the Gospel in the East Indies, and suffered 
martyrdom. There are numbers of Christians 
in the East who believe that they are the 
churches which this apostle originally planted, 
and they, call themselves oil that account 
Christians of St. Thomas. 

THORN IN THE FLESH (2 Cor. xii. 
7-9). In order to understand the meaning of 
this dark phrase, it is necessary to glance at 
the context. 

The apostle Paul, like every public character 
whose labours have been crowned with success, 
excited the envy of many of his contemporaries ; 
and they, jealous of his fame and influence, 
exerted themselves to detract from his great- 
ness by various mean and malignant insinua- 
tions and calumnies. Such opponents were 
easily refuted, as is evident from the former 
chapter, in which the apostle, with his usual 
vehemence and fervour, enumerates the vari- 
ous hardships and dangers which he had 
encountered in his speedy career. Inferior in 
no respect to any of his opponents, in those 
qualities from which they might derive their 
fancied superiority, Paul enjoyed also many 
privileges to which they had no pretension. 
‘‘ It is not expedient for me, doubtless, to glory. 
I will come to visions and revelations of the 
Lord.” And yet with what modestyj with 
what reluctance, is this strange narration in- 
troduced — almost as if the apostle were not 
himself the person intended : “I knew a man 
in Christ. . . such an one caught up to the third 
heaven.” The time when this revelation was 
vouchsafed is another proof of the apostle’s 
delicacy. Fourteen years had elapsed since 
this transcendent favour had been conferred, 
and yet, during that period, so noble a cause 
of boasting had not been declared. 

In paradise Paul heard unspeakable words, 
literally, “unutterable utterances,” “which it 
is not lawful for a man to utter.” The things 
which he heard were so far beyond the reach 
of our present conceptions that no language 
could be the vehicle of their communication. 
Even while labouring under common emotions, 
the mind often can grasp no word of sufficient 
power to depict its thoughts ; how much more 
when the a'^ul realities of the eternal world, 
and the conversation and exercises of spirits 
unclogged with an animal frame, are to be re- 
corded and portrayed? Yet though words and 
images might have been found, still the utter- 
ance of such things would not have been law- 
ful The vail that covers futurity must not 
be drawn aside for the gaze of intrusive 
mortals; the glories which men are to seek 
must not be exposed to their vision; faith, 
“the evidence of things not seen,” must be 
2t 
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exercised. Sufficient information, with the 
requisite evidence of its origin, has been given 
on such topics; and now, *‘If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuade'd thougn one rose from the dead.” 

Instead, however, of boasting of such hon- 
our, the apostle would “rather glory in his 
infirmities and he proceeds to relate what 
happened to him after these visions : — “ And 
lest I should be exalted above measure 
through the abundance of the revelations, 
there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the 
messenger of Satan to buffet me, lest I should 
be exalted above measure.” (2 Cor. xii 7). 

In treating of this “ thorn,” commcatators, 
from Chrysostom to Richard Baxter, have 
attributed to the apostles those diseases or in- 
firmities under which they laboured themselves. 

1. Whatever the nature of this infliction, it 
was not any sinful propensity, as the medi- 
aeval divines supposed, “tn thejleshy'* and no 
besetting sin could receive such an appellation, 
when its origin and promi:)tings must have 
been in the soul ; nor can we conceive that 
such a punishment would be sent by the God 
of holiness, to humble the apostle after his 
exalted privileges. How could the apostle 
“glory in such an infirmity,” or how could it, 
if restrained, be known to others, and make 
him appear contemptible ? No vicious pro- 
pensity, such as recluses and celibates dream 
of, can therefore be meant. 

2. Nor could the infliction refer to any ad- 
versary, as some have thought, because the 
Canaanites are said to have been “ thorns in 
the eyes of Israel.” Whatever enemy the 
apostle had, such opposition must have pained 
his mind, not his flesh; nor could he exult iu 
such animosity; nay, from the nature of hia 
work, he could not be freed from it. 

3. Being “ in the flesh,” it could not be any 
natural defect ; for it was not in the flesh from 
his birth, but was given to him only after 
these revelations, and “given” to him by God* 
Nor could the apostle have prayed so fervently 
for the removal of any native deformity, 

4. This “ thorn in the flesh,” therefore, was 
a corporeal infliction, and was sent after these 
visions, and for the purpose of preventing the 
jostle from being mlea with spiritual pride. 
Twice in the same verse does he repeat the de- 
sign, “ lest I should be exalted above measure.” 
Some, on very trivial groimds, have supposed 
it to have been a species of ophthalmia, be- 
cause he says to the Galatians, “Where, then, 
is the blessedness ye spake of ? for I bear you 
record, that, if it had been possible, ye would 
have plucked out your own eyes, and have 
given them to me.” The proper translation is 
not “ your own eyes,” but simply “ your eyes.'* 
The apostle was indeed blinded by the glory 
of the vision, which surpassed in brightness the 
noon-day sun ; but his vision was restored by 
miracle, and every miracle was a perfect re- 
storation. There is not a proof anywhere that 
his vision was impaired ; and such phraseology 
appears rather to be an Oriental hyperbcSs 
expressive of depth and intensity of affectioiu 
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stniment, havinj^^ tewtli,” Ls inontlonod, wLicli 
lias been thus described : — It is a board about 
feet wide, 6 or 8 feet long, and 3 inches thick. 
On the lower side many holes are made, from 
an inch and a half to 2 inches, in which are 
fastened pieces of stone, flint, or iron. These 
project, it may be, from a half to three-quarters 
of an inch from the face of the board, and serve 
as teeth to tear the beards of the grain in pieces. 
Oxen are fastened to the forward end of the 
boards, and driven round the floor, drawing it 
after them. The driver of the oxen usually 
stands or sits on the instrument. The oxen 
are usually without muzzles, and are often, as 
they pass around, taking up from time to time 
a few straws and feeding on them. After the 
grain is thus threshed out, it is stored, or 
‘‘gathered into the garner.’^ The following 
cut represents Egyptians storing up the pro- 
duce of the field ; — 



Threshing-floob op Obnan. The ap- 1 
parent discrepancy between 2 Sam. xxiv. 24 
and 1 Chr. xxi. 25 is reconciled by the prob- 
able supijosition, that in the former case 
nothing is included but the floor, oxen, and 
threshing machine; and in the latter, the 
whole hill whereon the temple was afterwards 
erected. (See Araunah.) 

THRONE. (See Footstool.) 

THUMMIM. (SeeUniM.) 

THUNDER (Ps. civ. 7). The sublime sound 
of thunder is described as the voice of God. 
In Ps. xxix. is a magnificent description of 
a thunderstorm : — 

“The voice of Jehovah is upon the floods; 

The God of glory thundereth ; 

Jehovah is upon many waters. 

The voice of Jehovah is powerful; 

The voice of Jehovah is in majesty. 

The voice of Jehovah shivereth the cedars; 

Yea, Jehovah shivereth the cedars of Lebanon ” 

Thunder was a frequent accompaniment and 
attestation of the divine presence (Ps. xviii. 13 ; 
Ixxxi. 7 ; 1 Sam. xii. 17). In Jer. x. 13 occurs 
a description of an Eastern tornado. 

Moffat illustrates this inspired picture in the 
following paragraph ; — “ The peals of thunder 
are such as to make the very earth tremble. 
The lightning is of tliree descriptions: one 
kind passing from cloud to cloud; this is 
seldom accompanied with any rain. Another 
kind is the forked, which may be seen passing 
through a cloud and striking the earth ; this is 
considered the most dangerous. The most 
common is what wc are in the habit of calling 
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Stream or chain ll-litnuig. This appears to 
rise fioni the earth in figures of various shapes, 
crooked, zig-zag, and oblique, and sometimes 
like a waterspout at sea. It continues several 
minutes, while the observer can distinctly see 
it dissolve in i^iieces, like a broken chain. 
The perpetual roar of awful thunder on these 
occasions may be conceived, when twent^y or 
more of these Hashes may be counted in a 
minute. The lightning may also be seen pass- 
ing uii wards through the dense mass of vapjour, 
and branching out like the lindis of a naked 
tree in the blue sky above. In such storms 
the rain frequently falls in torrents, and runs 
off very rapidly; not moistening the earth, 
except in sandy plains, more than 6 inches 
deep. The antelopes flee in consternation ; 
and I have had opiportunities of observing the 
poor Bechuanas start off early on the morning 
following such a storm in quest of the young 
who have been cast through terror ; thus illus- 
trating the words of the Psalmist, ‘ The voice 
of the Lord causeth the hinds to calve.*” — 
Moffat’s Missionary Labow'S in Southern 
Africa^ pp. 335-337. 

THYATIRA (Acts xvi. 14)— a city of the 
province of Lydia, in Asia Minor, now known 
as Akhisar. It is situated in an extensive 
plain, near a small river, a branch of the 
Caicus, south-east of Smyrna, between Sardis 
and Pergamos, and was tlio site of one of 
the seven churches of Asia to which John 
wrote (Rev. i. 11). Lydia, whom Paul met 
and baptized at Philippi, belonged to it. 
Its present population may be 1,000 families, 
between 300 and 400 of which are composed 
of nominal Christians of the Greek and Ar- 
menian faith. Except the governor’s palace, 



there is scarcely a decent house in the 
pdace. Everything indicates poverty, ignor- 
ance, and degradation. There was a fane 
outside the town dedicated to the sibyl Sam- 
batha, perhaps suggesting the allusion, Rev# 
ii, 20-22. 

THYINE WOOD (Rev. xviii. 12) may mea^ 
sweet-scented wood generally, or the wood of a 
particular species of evergreen resembling the 
cypiress, which was pirized for its aromatic 
properties, and for being susceptible of a fine 
polish. It was called citrus in Latin. 

PBERIAS (John vi. 23]. This city was in 
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Btrument, having teath,” is mentioned, which 
has been thus describea : — It is a board about 
8 feet wide, 6 or 8 feet long, and 3 inches thick. 
On the lower side many holes are made, from 
an inch and a half to 2 inches, in which are 
fastened pieces of stone, flint, or iron. These 
project, it may be, from a half to three-quarters 
of an inch from the face of the board, and serve 
as teeth to tear the beards of the grain in pieces. 
Oxen are fastened to the forward end of the 
boards, and driven round the floor, drawing it 
after them. The driver of the oxen usually 
stands or sits on the instrument. The oxen 
are usually without muzzles, and are often, as 
they pass around, taking up from time to time 
a few straws and feeding on them. After tlie 
CTain is thus threshed out, it is stored, or 
^‘gathered into the garner.” The following 
cut represents Egyptians storing up the pro- 
duce of the field : — 



Threshing-floor op Ornan. The ap- 
parent discrepancy between 2 Sam. xxiv. 24 
and 1 Chr. xxi. 25 is reconciled by the prob- 
able supposition, that in the former case 
nothing is included but the floor, oxen, and 
threshing machine; and in the latter, the 
whole hill whereon the temple was afterwards 
erected. (See Araunait.) 

THRONE. (See Footstool.) 

THIJMMIM. (SeeURiM.) 

THUNDER (Ps. civ. 7). The sublime sound 
of thunder is described as the voice of God. 
In Ps. xxix. is a magnificent description of 
a thunderstorm : — 

**The voice of Johovali is upon the floods; 

The God of glory thundoreth ; 

Jehovah is upon many waters. 

The voice of Jehovah is powerful ; 

The voice of Jehovah is in majesty. 

The voice of Jehovah shivereth the cedars; 

Yea, Jehovah shivereth the cedars of Lebanon ” 

Thunder was a frequent accompaniment and 
attestation of the divine presence (Ps. xviii. 13 ; 
Ixxxi. 7 ; 1 Sam. xii. 17). In Jer. x. 13 occurs 
a description of an Eastern tornado. 

Moffat illustrates this inspired picture in the 
following paragraph “ The peals of thunder 
are such as to make the very earth tremble. 
The lightning is of three descriptions: one 
kind passing from cloud to cloud; this is 
seldom accompanied with any rain. Another 
kind is the forked, which may be seen passing 
through a cloud and striking the earth ; this is 
consioered the most dangerous. The most 
ccanmon is what wc in the Imbit of caiUng 
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{Stream or chain lightning. This appears to 
rise from the earth in figures of various shapes, 
crooked, zig-zag, and obliq^ue, and sometimes 
like a waterspout at sea. It continues several 
minutes, while the observer can distinctly see 
it dissolve in i^ieces, like a broken chain. 
The perpetual roar of awful thunder on these 
occasions may be conceived, when twenty or 
more of these flashes may be counted in a 
minute. The lightning may also be seen pass- 
ing upwards through the dense mass of vapour, 
and branching out like the limbs of a naked 
tree in the blue sky above. In such storms 
the rain frequently falls in torrents, and runs 
off very rapidly; not moistening the earth, 
exceiit in sandy plains, more than 6 inches 
deep. 'l''he antelopes flee in consternation; 
and I have had ojiiiortunities of observing the 
poor Bech lianas start off early on the morning 
following such a storm in quest of the young 
who have been cast through terror; thus illus- 
trating the words of the Psalmist, ‘ The voice 
of the Lord causeth the hinds to calve.’” — 
Moffat’s Missionary Labours in Southern 
Africa^ pp. 335-337. 

THYATIRA (Acts xvi. 14) — a city of the 
province of Lydia, in Asia Minor, now known 
as Akhisar. It is situated in an extensive 
plain, near a small river, a branch of the 
Caicus, south-east of Smyrna, between Sardis 
and Pergamos, and was the site of one of 
the seven churches of Asia to which John 
wrote (Rev. i. 11). Lydia, whom Paul met 
and baptized at Pliilqipi, belonged to it. 
Its loresent iiopiilatioii may be 1,000 families, 
between 300 and 400 of which are composed 
of nominal Christians of the Greek and Ar- 
menian faith. Except the governor’s palace. 



there is scarcely a decent house in the 
place. Everything indicates poverty, ignor- 
ance, and degradation. There was a fane 
outside the town dedicated to the sibyl Sam- 
batha, perhai^s suggesting the allusion, Rev# 
ii. 20-22. 

THYINE WOOD (Rev. xviii. 12) may mea^ 
sweet-scented wood generally, or the wood of a 
particular species of evergreen resembling the 
cypress, which was prized for its aromatic 
properties, and for being susceptible of a fine 
polish. It was called citrus in Latin. 
TIBERIAS (Johp vi. This city was in 
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lower Galilee, on the western shore of the sea improbable.” — Robinson’s Eesearches, iii., pp, 
of Galilee, called from this city the sea of 253-26G. 

Tiberias, and now named Tubarieh. It TIBERIAS, SEA OF — same as sea of Gali< 
was founded by Herod Antipas, and named lee, sea of Chinneroth, and lake of Gennesaret 
Tiberias, in honour of his patron, the emperor (John xxi. 1). The lake is often alluded to in 
Tiberius. The following is the account of the gospels. Its expanse of waters is formed 
Josephus: — ^ by the Jordan. It is about 12 miles long and 

** Herod [Antipas] the tetrarch, who was in 6 miles broad. The water is pure, and are 
^eat favour with Tiberius, built a citj , called abundant. The scenery around is romantic 
from him Tiberias, situated in the best part i)f and beautiful, and hallowed by many time- 
Galilee, at the lalve of Gennesareth. There honoured associations. We subjoin the inter- 
are warm baths at no great distance from it, in esting and accurate account of Dr. Robinson : 
a village named Ammaus. A mixed people — “ On the southern part of the lake, and 
dwelt in this city, a great number of them along its whole eastern coast, the mountain 
being Galileans ; and some lirought by force wall may be estimated as elevated 800 or 1,000 
out of the country under his jurisdiction to in- feet above the water, steep, but not precipitous, 
habit it, including some persons of distinction. On the east the mountains s^iread off into . . . 
He ^so admitted poor iieople, collected from (the) high, uneven table-land of . . . Gaul- 
all parts, to dwell in it, resjiecting whom it is onitis, and on the west into the large plain 
not evident that they were even freemen ; and north of Tabor, rising indeed very slightly, if 
to many of these he gave great privileges and at all, above these high plains. Along the 
immunities ; and that they might not forsake north-west part of the lake beyond Magdala, 
the city he erected good houses (at his own the hills are lower, and the country back of 
expense), and gave them land likewise, for he them more broken ; they rise with a gradual 
knew that their habitation here was opposed ascent from the shore, and cannot at first well 
to the Jewish laws and customs, because many be more than from 300 to .500 feet in height, 
sepulchres were to be here taken away, in The position of this lake, embosomed deep in 
order to make room for Tiberias, whereas our the midst of higher tracts of country, exposes 
law declares that the inhabitants of such a it, as a matter of course, to gusts of wind, and 
I>lace are unclean for seven days.” — Josephus, in winter to tempests. One such storm is 
Antiq. Jud., lib. xviii., sects. 2, 3. recorded during the course of our Lord’s 

A royal palace was also built for the adorn- ministry. In the other instance, when Jesus 
ment of the new city, which became the virtual followed his disciples, walldng on the water, it 
capital of Galilee. After the overthrow of is only said the wind was contrary, and, ai 
Jerusalem it was a famed seat of Jewish John adds, great. All this would apply to the 
learning. The Crusaders subdued Tiberias, and lake as we saw it, and to the detention of the 
erected a church there, making it also the seat boat on the other side, which hindered us from 
of a Latin bishop. It was wrested from the hiring it. . . . The extent of the lake has 
Christians by Saladin; and after one more sometimes been greatly overrated. . . . The 
reversion for a time into their hands, was distance, in a straight line, from the entrance 
again subdued by the Sultan of Egypt, and of the Jordan on the north to its exit on the 
remained thenceforth under the Mohammedan south, cannot be more than 11 or 12 geo- 
dominion. In the sixteenth century the in- graphical miles, (and) the greatest breadth, 
habitants of Tiberias were Arabs of the worst opposite to Magdala, is about half the length.” 
character; and the ancient church was then — Robinson’s -Be^earcAes. 

used as a stall for cattle, the town being de- The scene of so many of our Lord’s sermons 
scribed as in^ ruins, and scarcely inhabited, and miracles remains unchanged. (For the 
About the middle of the eighteenth century depression of the Sea of Tiberias, and its 
Tiberias made part of the domain of the noted relation to the Dead Sea, see Chinneroth, 
Sheikh Dhaher, who erected a fort on a hill out- Salt Sea. ) 

side, and built up walls around the city. The TIBERIUS C^SAR (Luke iii. 1) was the 
French had possession of Tiberias for a short stepson and successor of Augustus (Luke ii. 1), 
time during the invasion of Syria by Nai)oleon. and though with some apparent virtues, was 
It was visited with a terrible earthquake in one of the most infamous tyrants that ever 
1837. scourged the empire of Rome. He was bom 

This city was also famed for its baths, — in b. o. 45, and began his reign when he was 
“ The baths are on a part of the shore a fifty-five years of age, reigned during the 
little elevated above the sea, at the southern eventful period of the succeeding twenty-three 
end of the strip of land above described, and years, and was finally murdered by suffocation 
about thirty-five minutes from the city. . . . with pillows. (See Cesar.) 

The water, as it issues from the ground, is too TIGLATH-PILESER. In 2 Chr. xxviii. 
hot to bear the hand in it . . . the taste is 20 T^LGATH-PILNESER, by a double cor- 
exceasively salt and bitter, like heated sea- ruption. The name is written on the monu- 
water : there is also a strong smell of sulphur, ments Tukult-palzira, or Tiklat-pal-isri. It 
. . . Irby and Mangles speak of a wall beyond is the second Alssyrian king of this name who 
the flprings, running from the lake to the is referred to in Scripture, and he was suc- 
moun&in’s side. They regard it as the forth needed by Shalmanezer IV, (See Ahaz, Ninb* 
fioation of Vespasian’s camp, which is not veh.) 

m 
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TILING. (See Dwellings.) 

TIMBBEL (Exod. xv. 20) — a musical in- 
strument, supposed to have resembled very 
nearly the instrument of modem days called 
the^ tambourine. A skin is stretched over 
a rim like the end of a drum, around the 
rim are hung little bells, and the player strikes 
the skin with the knuckles of one hand, and 
shakes it with the other hand. It was used 
in ancient times chiefly by women. (See 
Musical Instruments.) 

TIME. (See Day, Hour, Number, Watch.) 

TIMNATH (Gen. xxxviii. 12), or TIM- 
NAH (2 Chr. xxviii. 18), situated on the 
northern border of Judah, was one of the 
oldest towns of Canaan. In Samson’s time it 
belonged to the Philistines, and he obtained 
his wife there (Judg. xiv. 1-5). The inhabi- 
tants were called Timnites (Judg. xv. 6). 
There were other towns of the same name. 

TIMNATH-SERAH (Josh. xix. 50), or 
TIMNATH-HERES (Judg. ii. 9), was a city 
on mount Ephraim, given to Joshua at his 
own req[uest, and the place of his residence 
and bunal. 

TIMOTHY (1 Tim. i. 2), or TIMO- 
THEIJS — honoured of God (Acts xvi. 1), was 
a native either of Derbe pr Lystra. His 
mother’s name was Eunice, and a woman of 
distinguished piety, as was also his grand- 
mother Lois (2 Tim. i. 5) ; and by them he 
was educated religiously (2 Tim. iii. 15). His 
father was a Greek. That ho was one of the 
apostle’s own converts is highly probable, as 
he has so fondly named him “son,” “my own 
son,” “my beloved son,” “my dearly beloved 
son ” (1 Tim. i. 18 ; i. 2 ; 1 Cor. iv. 17 ; 2 Tim. i. i 
2). Ine young disciple was “well reported of 
by the brethren;” had enjoyed an early and 
sound religious education, the result of mater- 
nal and grand-maternal anxiety; and he pos- 
sessed a “^t;” so that Paul, after circum- 
cising him, in order to allay Jewish prejudice, 
selected him to be his colleague, fellow- 
traveller, and work-fellow. At a later period 
the apostle bore him this high testimony, “he 
worketh the work of the Lord, as I also do ” 
(1 Cor. xvi. 10) ; affirms at another time that 
both of them preached the same Gospel of the 
Son of God (2 Cor. i, 19) ; nay, so much of a 
kindred spirit reigned within them, that he 
says to the churm in Philippi, “ I have no 
man like-minded, who will naturally care for 
your state ” (Phil. ii. 19, 20). Indications of 
Timothy’s busy and ubiquitous career occur 
a^ain and again; and he received himself, from 
his spiritual father, two solemn epistolary 
communications. He was left in charge of 
the church at Ephesus, and that, probably, 
when he was very young (1 Tim. vi. 12). 

Timothy, epistles of Paul to. These are 
the fifteenth and sixteenth in order of the 
books of the New Testament. The first is 
supposed to have been written about the year 
60, and contains special instructions respecting 
the (qualifications and the duties of sundry 
ecclesiastical officers and other persons, and 
the most affectionate and pungent exhortations 
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of faithfulness. The second epistle was written 
a year or two later, and while Paul was in 
constant expectation of martyrdom (2 Tim. iv. 
6-8), and may be regarded as the dying counsel 
of the venerable apostolic father to 1^ son in 
the Lord. It contains a variety of injunctions 
as to the duties of Christians under trials and 
temptations, and concludes with expressions of 
a full and triumphant faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in all the glorious promises made 
to his true followers. 

These two epistles are full of interesting 
matter, not only to pastors of churches, but 
to all members of the Christian community. 
What peace, harmony, and spirituality would 
characterize the church if the affectionate 
counsels of these epistles were fully acted on ! 

The apostle cautions Timothy against 
‘ ‘ oppositions of science falsely so called. ” The 
term VvSxri^ is a reference to the i)rovailing 
philosophy, which seems also to be alluded to 
in the epistle to the Colossians. Timothy’s 
father was a Greek, and he might be trained 
in the Gnostic philosophy, which, in various 
modifications, prevailed over the East. Erom 
various hints in both epistles, Timothy seems 
to have been inclined to such speculations. 

In the third chapter of the first epistle there 
is an appropriateness not always perceived in 
the last two verses. The church is styled by 
the apostle the Pillar of the Truth, and as 
inscriptions were written on pillars, so the last 
verse of the chapter is composed of stichoi, to 
suit such an inscription ; — 

GREAT IS TUE MYSTERY OP GODLINESS: 

GOD 

WAS JIANIFEST IN THE FLESH, 

JUSTIFIED IN THE SPIttlf, 

SEEN IIY THE ANGELS, 

PROCLAIMED AMONG THE GENTILES, 

BELIEVED ON IN TIM! WORLD, 

RECEIVED UP INTO GLORY. 

Ephesus was famous for its pillars and 
inscriptions. The reading, “God,” in the 
above quotation, has been controverted and 
often examined. The MSS., versions, and 
quotations, are in favour of the reading 
“who.” If this reading, “who was manifest,” 
be adopted, the meaning is the same, for 
the antecedent is “God,” in the preceding 
verse. 

TIN (Nmn. xxxi. 22)— a well-known metal 
in use at a very early period, and an article of 
Tyrian commerce (Ezek. xxvii. 12). In Isa. i. 
25 the word rendered tin probably means a 
kind of alloy. 

TINKLING. (See Bell, Clothes.) 

TIPHSAH (1 Ki. iv. 24), meaning a /ord; 
is the same as Thapsacus, and was situated on 
the western bank of the Euphrates at Suriyeh, 
It was the extreme limit of Solomon’s dominions 
in that direction. 

TIRES (Isa. iii. 18). This generally denotes 
an ornamental head-dress, but it may mean 
other ]parts of the attire ; and in the text cited, 
the onginal probably signifies a necklace, the 
parts of which might have resembled the moon 
m shape. 


045 
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TIRHAKAH~a king of Ethiopia (2 Ki. 
xix. 9). Tirhakah came out to oppose 
Sennacherib. There is some doubt about the 
chronology, but he may also have been king 
of Egypt — perhaps a member of the XXV. 
or Ewiiopian dynasty, the last king of whom 
was caRed Teharkah or Tarakos. 



TIRSHATHA—always THE TIRSHA- 
THA (Neh. vii. 65) — an officer of state. The 
Persian term signifying severe or august. The 
same officer is called in Neh. xii. 26 the 
“ pechah pasha. 

TIRZAH (1 ]^. xvi. 17)— an old city of the 
Canaanites — was the residence of the kings of 
Israel from the time of Jeroboam to that of 
Zimri, or nearly fifty years. Its site is found 
in Telluzah, in the hills north of Nablous, 
withffi the territory of Ephraim. Some have 
supposed it to be the same with Shechem. 

HSHBITE (1 Ki. xvii. 1). Elijah is called 
the Tiahhite; but whether it denotes the place 
of his nativity or residence, or whether it 
simply describes his office as a reprover and 
reformer, is uncertain. (See Elijah.) 

TISHRI. (See Month.) 

TITHES (Gen. xiv. 20), or TENTHS-a 
sort of gift or tax known long before the time 
of Moses, and practised also under the civil 
and religious government of heathen nations. 
It was introduced into the Ijevitical code, and 
consisted in rendering a fixed proportion of the 
produce of the earth, herds, &c., to the service 
of God their King, whom they were taught to 
consider as the Proprietor of all. One-tenth of 
646 
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this produce went to the use of the Levites 
who had no part in the soil, and of course 
were dependent on their brethren for the 
means of subsistence. Having given up their 
land, the tithe was a species of rent paid to 
them. One -tenth of their tenth they paid in 
their turn to the priests (Num. xviii. 21-32). 

The nine parts were tithed again, and of 
this second tithe a feast was made in the 
court of the sanctuary, or in some apartment 
connected with it. If, however, the Jew 
could not with convenience carry his tithe 
thither, he was permitted to sell it, and to 
take the money, adding one-fifth of the 
amount; that is to say, if he sold the tithe 
for a sovereign, he was to bring in money 
twenty-five shillings, and to x^urchase there- 
with what was recxuircd at the feast, after 
they came to the sanctuary (Lev. xxvii. 31; 
Dent. xii. 17, 18; xiv. 22-27). 

At this feast of thanksgiving they enter- 
tained their families and friends, and also 
the Levites. It has been supposed by some, 
from Dent. xiv. 28, 29, that in every third 
year a third tithe was recxuired: but it is 
more probable that in the third year the 
second tithe above mentioned was consumed 
at home instead of at the sanctuary, so that 
the poor neighbours and friends, and esx^ecially 
such as were aged and infirm, might partake 
of it. 

The cattle were tithed by letting them pass 
out of an enclosure under a rod held by some 
person, who touched every tenth beast, which 
thereupon became the x)roperty of the Levites, 
so that if exchanged both were forfeited (Lev. 
xxvii. 32, 33). (^ee Levites, Priest, Rod.) 

It does not appear that the tithe of herbs 
was demanded. The Pharisees, however, 
tithed their mint, anise, cummin, and rue ; 

1 nor was it for this simx>ly that our Saviour 
[ condemned them, but for neglecting weightier 
things, as mercy, judgment, and faith, while 
they were so scrupulously exact in matters 
of inferior moment (Matt, xxiii. 23). 

Under the Gosx^el dispensation the ministers 
of religion seemed to have relied for their sup- 
port chiefly on the hospitality of their brethren 
and friends (Matt. x. 10 ; Luke x. 7), and it is 
certainly reasonable that those who give them- 
selves wholly to the ministry of the Word should 
be exempted from all anxiety respecting their 
own subsistence. The system of tithes known 
in modem times has very little, if any, resem- 
blance to that under the Jewish dispensation, 
either in the collection or disbursement oi 
them. 

TITLE. (See Cross.) 

TITTLE (Matt. v. 18)— the least point. 

TITUS (Gal. ii. 1)— a Gentile hy descent, 
and probably converted to Christianity under 
the preaching of Paul (Titus i. 4). He, how- 
ever, refused to subject him to the rite of 
circumcision, though, as may be inferred, he 
was strongly urged so to do (Gal. ii. 3-6). 
Titus was the companion of Paul in many of 
his trials and missionary tours (2 Cor. viii. 6, 
16, 23), and was intrusted with several impor* 
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tant commissions (2 Cor. xii. 18; 2 Tim. iv. 
10 ; Titus i, o). 

Titus, epistle of Paul to, is tlae seven- 
teenth in order of the books of the New Testa- 
ment. It was desired to instruct Titus in the 
right discharge of his ministerial offices in 
(.’rete, or rather to furnish the Cretans, through 
Titus, with a variety of important rules of Chris- 
tian conduct. The epistle is brief, indeed, and 
sometimes abrupt, but comprehensive, having 
in it both broad princii)le8 and minute details, 
suited to the various circumstances and rela- 
tions of believers. The Cretans, among whom 
Titus laboured, were licentious and immoral, 
and Titus needed both to give them sound 
doctrine and exhibit a pattern of holy conduct. 
The date of this epistle has been much dis- 
puted; some take the year 57, others 64, as 
the period of its composition. 

TOB (Judg. xi. 3, 5)— a district in the 
south-east of Syria, whither Jephthah fled, 
and whence he was called to lead the army of 
Israel against Ammon. 

TOBIAH — the Lord is good (Neh. ii. 10) — 
an Ammonite, called a slave, a man of consider- 
able influence, and a leader in the opiiosition 
which w^as made to the rebuilding of the temple 
by Nehemiah. Being connected by marriage 
with some imjiortant families, he became the 
head of a formidable party, and maintained a 
correspondence with the nobles of J udah 
adverse to the interests of Nehemiah and his 
party, and even descended to threats, for the 
purpose of deterring that devoted man from 
the prosecution of his purpose. During the 
absence of Nehemiah from Jerusalem, Tobiah 
obtained apartments in the temple for his 
private residence ; but Nehemiah, as soon as he 
returned to Jerusalem, expelled him and his 
furniture from the holy place, and ordered the 
chamber which had been thus desecrated to be 
thoroughly cleansed. (See Nehemiah.) 

TOGtAkMAH (Ezek. xxvii. 14) — a country 
deriving its name probably from a descendant 
of J apheth (Gen. x. 3), and trading with Tyre 
in horses and mules. The connection in which 
Togarmah is usually mentioned would place it 
in Armenia (Ezek. xxxviii. 6, 6). 

TOMB. JSeeBuKTAL.) 

TONGUE. (See Language.) 

TONGUES, CONFUSION OE. (See 
Babel.) 

Tongues, gift of (1 Cor. xii. 10). This 
extraordinary gift of the Spirit, which had 
been foretold by the prophet Isaiah (xxviii. 11, 
12), was the power to speak in a language 
wmch had never been learned by the usual 
methods of application. They who possessed 
it spake “with new tongues.” The concourse 
assembled in Jerusalem at Pentecost, and 

S red “from every nation under heaven,” 
the apostles speak in the respective 
dialects of the countries in which they dwelt. 
The astonished audience are recorded as saying, 
“And how hear we every man in our own 
tongue, wherein we were bom?” (Acts ii. 8). 
This exclamation is a natural and correct 
accoimt of the miracle. It is all in vain, by a 


forced interpretation, to explain the gift merely 
as denoting the use of elevated, antique, and 
obsolete language. But this gift, though often 
said to be necessary to the early preaching of 
the Gospel in other countries, is found exer-» 
cised only in connection with worship. Nay, 
Paul and Barnabas did* not understand the 
language of the Lycaonians. 

The gift of tongues counteracted the curse 
of Babel, and was also a miracle fitted to 
impress unbelievers. “They are,” says the 
apostle, “ for a sign not to them that believe, 
but to them that believe not.” To hear a man 
speak with correctness, ease, and fluency in a 
language he had never studied — to hear him 
use such a language without effect or premedi- 
tation, and under an impulse which ne could 
neither explain nor control — ^must have been a 
striking and impressive spectacle to the assem- 
bled multitudes. In order to show that there 
was no fraud nor collusion, it would seem that 
this gift was occasionally conferred on such as 
abused it. This was the only gift which could 
be so dispensed. The abuse of other mirac- 
ulous endowments must have wrought instan- 
taneous damage. The power of raising the 
dead or inflicting disease would, if abused, 
have at once deranged the course of provi- 
dence. But a man might pour forth in rapid 
succession all the tongues wliich have sprung 
from Babel, he might exhibit his command of 
universal language on every occasion for mere 
vanity or ostentation, or other and inferior 
motives, and yet no injmy would result, — the 
display is harmless, and only proves that all 
gifts are not graces. The gift of tongues was 
sadly abused in the church at Corinth, and the 
apostle issues minute and special regulations. 
He does not undervalue the gift, but he places 
prophecy higher (1 Cor. xiv. 4). The gift of 
interpretation did not always accompany the 
gift of tongues (1 Cor. xiv. 11). The scene 
presented by an ostentatious^ display of this 
miraculous endowment would indeed be ridicu- 
lous in the extreme (1 Cor. xiv. 23). There- 
fore the apostle cautions the Churc^ and 
administers this salutary enactment, “If any 
man speak in an unknovm tongue, let it be by 
two, or at the most by three, and that by 
course; and let one interpret. But if there 
be no interpreter, let him keep silence in the 
church ; and let him speak to himself, and to 
God” (1 Cor. xiv. 27, 28). “Whether ^ere 
be tongues, they shall cease” (1 Cor. xiiL 8J. 
The gift was appropriate to the infant condi- 
tion of the Church, and has, therefore, in the 
wisdom of God been withdrawn. 

TOOTH (Exod. xxi. 24). The law of re- 
taliation allowed the Jewish mamstrate to give 
to one who had been deprived of a tooth or an 
eye the tooth or eye of the aggressor in re- 
venge. The Jews construed this law to justify 
private revenge ; but this construction and the 
whole principle of the law were condemned by 
our Saviour, and the law of forbearance and 
forgiveness commended (Matt. v. 39), Clean- 
ness of teeth is a figurative expression for 
severe famine (Amos iv, 6), Gnashing the 
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teeth indicates terror, rage, and despair (Matt, 
'dii, 12). The phrase in Ezek. xvii, 2 denotes 
that the children suffer for the sins of their 
fathers. 

TOPAZ (Exod. xxviii. 3 7)-~a precious stone 
of various colours, which is supposed by many 
to have been the ancient chrysolite. A single 
t^az has been sold for upwards of £208^363. 
The finest specimens are found in the East 
Indies. The Scottish cairngorm is a species 
of it. 

The topaz of Ethiopia (Job xxviii. 19) or 
southern Arabia (see Ethiopia) was probably 
distinguished for its beauty and value; and 
that the most precious stones were once found 
there, profane history asserts. 

TOrHEL (Deut. i. 1)— a place now called 
Tuftleh, in a valley of the same name, running 
north from Bozra to the south-eastern angle 
of the Bead Sea. 

TOPHET. (See Hell, Hinnom.) 

TORMENTORS (Matt, xviii. 34). This 
probably means the keepers of the prison, who 
were often employed to torture criminals in 
various ways. 

TORTOISE (Lev. xi. 29). It is generally 
supposed that this word, in the original, 
denotes a species of lizard, and not the 
amphibious animal known to us as the tortoise. 

TOWER (Matt. xxi. 33). Towers were 
built on the walls of cities. (See Babylon.) 
Towers were common in vineyards (Isa. v. 2), 
and are often seen there at the present day. 
They are sometimes 30 feet square and 60 feet 
high, and are a kind of pleasure-houses, serving 
as a shelter for the watchman, and as a summer 
retreat of the owner, affording an extensive 
prospect and fresh air. 

Toweb in Siloam (Luke xiii. 4)— supposed 
to have been a high structure erected near the 
fountain or pool of Siloam. To those whom 
our Saviour addressed, the loss of life occasioned j 
by the falling of this tower was familiar. j 

Toweb of Babel. (See Babel, Language.) 

Toweb of Edab (Gen. xxxv. 21), or “ tower 
of the flock,” as it is called, Mic. iv. 8. This 
is supposed to have been a particular tower 
about a mile from Bethlehem, and to have 
been erected like other towers, for the use of 
shepherd and herdsmen to superintend their 
floc^, and desc^ the approach of danger (2 
Ohr. xxvL 10). Some have supposed that the 
phrase, ‘‘tower of the flock,” had prophetic 
reference to Bethlehem as the birthplace of 
6nr Saviour. 

Toweb of Shechem. This seems to have 
been a very strong and spacious citadel, in the 
vicinity of the town of Snechem, to which the 
Inhabitants fled for refuge when the town was 
besieged by Abimelech. Bearing this would 
not protect them, they escaped to the temple 
of one »of their idol-gods, which was also 
f<»tifled, and the supposed sanctity of which 
they hoped would deter Abimelech from attack- 
ing it; out he surrounded it by fire made of 
green boughs, and burned or suffocated the 
whole multitude. (See Vines. ) 

The towers mentioned in Scripture are 
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Babel (Gen. xL 9i, Edar (Gen. xxxv. 2lh 
Penuel (Judg. viiL 17), Shechem (Judg. ix. 46), 
Thebez (Judg. ix. 60, 61), Bavid (Song iv. 4), 
Lebanon (Song vii. 4), of the furnaces (Neh* 
iii. 11), Meah (Neh. xii. 39), Jezreel (2 ICi, ix. 
17), Hananeel (Jer. xxxi. 38; Zech. xiv. 10), 
^ene (Ezek. xxix. 10; Ezek. xxx. 6), Siloam 
(Luke xiii. 4). 

TOWN CLERK (Acts xix. 35). The town 
clerk, or city recorder, was a magistrate at the 
head of the municipal government, and next in 
order to the praetor. He got his Greek name, 
meaning scribe, from the fact that he re^stered 
the public laws and acts, and read them in 
public. 

TOWNS. The Hebrews had various names 
for towns under special aspects, though the 
names are not carefully distinguished in our 
version. For village, hamlet, 

1. Hhatzeb — a word meaning village, or an 
open place rudely fortified— is often found in 
the Old Testament, belonging especially to the 
territories of Judah and Simeon. Its other 
forms are Hazar and Hazor, The term is often 
mined to other words, as names of places. 
Hazab-addae — “village of beauty” (Num. 
xxxiv. 4) — a place on the southern boundary 
of the country, called Adar in Josh. xv. 3. 
Hazab-enan — “village of fountains” (Num. 
xxxiv. 9) — on the north-eastern boundary, and 
supposed by Porter to be a place between 
Damascus and Palmyra. Hazar-gaddah — 
“village of kids or of fortune ” (Josh. xv. 27)— 
in the southern district of Judah. Hazar- 
Hatticon — “middle village” (Ezek. xlviL 

16) — on the borders of the Hauran. Hazak* 
MAVETH village of death ” (Gen. x. 26); 
the word is yet found in the Arabian name oi 
Hadramaut. Hazab-shual — ‘ ‘ village of foxes ” 
(Josh. XV. 28) —a place usually mentioned along 
with Beersheba. Hazab-susah, or plural, 
susiM— “village of horses” (Josh. xix. 6; 1 
Chr. iv. 31) — mentioned along with Beth- 
marcaboth — “house of chariots.” Hazerim — 
‘ ‘ villages. ” In Deut. ii. 23 the phrase rendered 
“the Avims which dwelt in Hazerim,” should 
be, “the Avims which dwelt in villages.” 
Hazeroth— “ villages” (Num. xi. 35) — was a 
station in the desert. 

2. Capher — “a village or hamlet ’’—found 
in the word Capernaum. Cephirah (Josh. ix. 

17) . Cephar-haammonai— “ the village of the 
Ammonites” (Josh xviii. 24), 

3. Perazoth — the places unwalled, inhab- 
ited ^ the Perizzites (Dent. iii. 6). 

4. Hhavah, in the plural, Hhavoth — “vil- 
lages formed of tents,” and variously rendered 
in our version. Thus, “small towns” (Num. 
xxxii. 41) J “Havoth” (Deut. iii. 14), “towns” 
(Josh. xiii. 30), “Havoth” {marr/in, villages), 
(Judg. X. 4), “towns” (1 Ki. iv. 13), “towns” 
(1 Chr. ii. 23). 

Then, for cities proper 

I. Kir, Kiriah, or Kirjath— a city as 
something builded, and the word is often 
incorporated into proper names ; 1. Kibiath — 
a town of Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 28), 2. KlB- 
JATHAIM— “the double city:” (a,) A town of 
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Moab, on the east of Jor<^n (Gen. xiv. 6; 
Num. xxxii. 37 ; Jer. xlviii. 1, &c.) ; (6.) A 
town in Naphtali, allotted, to the Gershonites 
(1 Chr. vi. 7o). 3. Kirjath-Arba— “ the city 
of Arba,” Hebron, (Gen. xxiii. 2 ; J osh. xiv. 
15, &c.) 4. Kirjath-huzoth— “the city of 

streets” (Nmn.xxii. 39). 6. Kirjath-jearim — 
“ city of forests,” on the borders of Judah and 
Benjamin (Josh. ix. 17 ; xv. 60). 6. Kirjath- 
ARIM (Ezra ii, 25). 7. Kir.jath-baal (Josh, 
xviii. 14). 8. Kirjath-sepher— “ the city of 
the book ”~a Canaanite town in the mountains 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 16 ; Judg. i. 11). 9. Kir- 
JATH-SANNAH— “ the city of the palm” (Josh. 
XV, 49). 

II. IR — ^probably a city with walls and gates, 
as it is distinguished from “villages” (Lev. 
XXV. 29-31). It is also incorporated with 
proper names, but in our version it is usually 
rendered “city.” Thus we have, — 1. Ir-hat- 
TEMARIM — “the city of the palm trees” (Deutl 
xxxiv. 3; Judg. i. 16; iii. 13; 2 Chr. xxviii. 
15). 2. Ir-ham-melach— “the city of salt” 
(Josh. XV. 62). 3. Ir-shemesh— Betn-shemesh, 
“the city of the sun” (Josh. xix. 41). 4. Ir- 
NAHASH (1 Chr. iv. 12) — “the city of the 
serpent.” 6. Ir-ha-heres — “the city of de- 
struction,” or “of the sun” (Isa. xix. 18). 6. 
Bechoboth-ir— “ the city Behoboth ” (Gen. x. 
11). It is translated “town” in Deut. iii. 8, 
and “court” in 2 Ki. xx. 4. (See City.) 

The various kinds of towns or cities men- 
tioned in Scripture are : — Boyal (Num. xxi. 
26; Josh. X. 2; 2 Sam. xii. 26), fenced (Josh. 
X. 20; Isa. xxxvi. 1), treasure (Exod. i. 11), 
commercial (Isa. xxiii. 11; Ezek. xxvii. 3), 
chariot (2 Chr. i. 14; 2 Chr ix. 25), store 
(2 Chr. viii. 4, 6), Levitical (Lev. xxv. 32, 33 ; 
Num. XXXV. 7, 8), refuge (Num. xxxv. 6). 

TBACHONITIS (Luke iii. l)-a. rocky 
broken district east of the J ordan — the Argob. 
(See Argob.) It was infested with robbers, 
and Herod the Great obtained the province on 
condition that he would extirpate them. At 
his death his son Philip succeeded to the 
government of it. 

TKAJDITION (Matt. xv. 2)— a precept or 
custom not contained in the written law, but 
handed down from generation to generation. 
The Jews maintain that God gave Moses, 
besides the law which we have in the Old 
Testament, a variety of precepts, which he 
made known to Joshua, by whom they were 
communicated to the elders, and by them to 
the judges, prophets, &c.; that they were 
finally collected from various sources, and 
recorded in what is called the Talmud. Many 
of these traditions were in direct opposition to 
the law of God, a striking example of which is 
given by our Saviour in connection with the 
passage above cited. There were, however, a 
variety of traditions, or doctrines and precepts, 
which persons divinely inspired taught by 
word of mouth (2 Thess. ii. 16; iii. 6). The 
only way in whicn we can know satisfactorily 
that any tradition is of divine authority, is by 
its having a place in those writings wmch are 
generally acknowledged to be the genuine 


productions of inspired men. All traditiohs 
which have not such authority are without 
value, and tend greatly to distract and mislead 
the minds of men. It is a high dishonour done 
to Scripture to elevate any tradition to equal 
authority with it. 

TBANCE (Acts x. 10). This word occurs 
but twice in the Old Testament (Num. xxiv, 
4, 16), and in both instances is supplied by the 
translators, and not found in the original. 
It denotes a state of mind in which external 
objects are entirely unnoticed and forgotten, 
so that the soul seems, for the time, to have 
passed out of the body, and to be occupied in 
purely spiritual contemplations. This state 
may sometimes be the effect of natural causes; 
but in the case of Peter, it came from super- 
natural power. (See Dream, Vision.) 

TRANSEIGUBE (Matt. xviL 2). This 
term denotes a change of aspect or appearance, 
not of substance or body. The cnange was 
seen in the face of the lledeemer and in his 
apparel. It was exceedingly majestic and 
glorious, and is i)articularly described by the 
evangelists, and alluded to by Peter (2 Pet. i. 
16-18). His countenance shone with radiant 
splendour, and his robes glistened with a snowy 
whiteness. The design of ^ this miraculous 
event was manifold, but chiefly to attest, in 
the most solemn and mysterious manner, the 
divinity of the Messiah’s person and mission ; 
to support the faith of the disciples by evidence 
of the existence of a separate state, which was 
furnished by the appearance and conversation 
of Moses and Elias ; and to show by the audible 
declaration of the Father that there was a 
broad distinction between this prophet and all 
others: — “ This is my beloved Son, hear him.” 
On the mount, “the law and the prophets,” in 
the person of Moses and Elias, bore witness to 
the Saviour. Peter, when he said, “Let us 
make three tabernacles,” placed Moses and 
Elias on a level with J esus. The “ voice from 
the excellent glory” rebuked the rash apostle, 
and said, “ Hear him ; ” Moses and Elias have 
been heard : their instructions were only pre- 
paratory. The one great Teacher, God’s ovm 
Son, is now to be listened to. (See Tabor.) 

TBANSGBESSION (Heb. ii. 2). The two 
words used in this passage are by common 
usage nearly synonymous. Perhaps the former 
may he considered as passing over the bounds 
prescribed by the law, or doing the things 
we ought not to do ; and disobedience as a 
refusal to do what it enjoins, or not doing the 
things we ought to do. 

TREASUBE - CITIES (Exod. i. U), 
TREASUBE-HOUSES (Ezra v. 17). It is 
asserted by M. Chabas that he has read 
allusions in Egyptian pap 3 rri to the building 
of those treasure-cities by a slave-people callea 
Aperin^ another form of the name Hebrews. 
The kings of Judah had keepers of the 
treasures both in city and country (1 Chr* 
xxvii. 25) ; and the towns where these treasures 
were deposited were called treasure^ctUet, and 
the magazines or houses for their safe keepiiig 
were called treasure-houses. (See Fituoicj 
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TREASURES IN THE FIELD. “We 
have treastires in the field, of wheat and of 
barley, and of oil, and of honey” (Jer. xli. 8). 
“ These ‘treasures in the field’ were doubtless 
laid up in subterranean pits, like the matta- 
mores in Barbary, in which grain is deposited 
when winnowed. Two or three hundred pits 
are sometimes together, the smallest of which 
will hold 400 bushels.” — Dr. Shaw. 

“Near the town of Bysan (the ancient 
Bethshan) are the ruins of many subterranean 
granaries.” — Irby and Mangles, p. 303. 

TREASURY (John viii. 20), TREA- 
SURIES (1 Chr. ix. 26) — the place in the tem- 
ple where gifts were received. (See Temple.) 

TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. (See Adam.) 

Tbee of life (Gen. xi. 9). It grew in the 
garden of Eden. With its special nature and 
purpose Adam and Eve must have been 
acquainted. It had the power either in itself 
or sacramentally of preserving undecaying life, 
and in the Apocalypse (xxii. 2) it stands again 
in paradise — the symbol or means of a happy 
and endless existence. 

TREES. The principal trees of Palestine 
have been described under their respective 
heads. They are thus grouped together by 
the author of Ecclesiasticus “I was exalted 
like a cedar in Libanus, and as a Cyprus tree 
upon the mountains of Hermon. I was exalted 
like a palm tree in Engaddi, and as a rose plant 
in Jericho, as a fair olive tree in a pleasant 
field, and ^ew up as a plane tree by the water. 
As the turpentine tree I stretched out my 
branches, and my branches are the branches 
of honour and grace. As the vine brought 
1 forth pleasant savour, and my flowers are 
the fruit of honour and riches.” The trees 
mentioned in Scripture, according to our 
vemon, ate, — Almond (Gen. xliii. 11; Eccl. 
xii 5; Jer. i. 11), almug or algum (1 Ki. x. 

12; 2 Ohr. ix. 10, 11), apple (Song ii. 3; 
viii. 5; Joel i. 12), ash (Isa. xliv. 14), bay 
(Ps. xxxvii. 35), box (Isa. xli. 19), cedar (1 
Ki X. 27), chestnut (Ezek. xxxi. 8), Cyprus 
(Isa. xliv. 14), fig (Dent. viii. 8), fir (1 Ki. 
V. 10; 2 Ba. xix. 23; Ps. civ. 17), juniper (1 
Ki xix. 4, 6), lign-aloes (Num. xxiv. 6), 
mulberry (2 Sam. v. 23, 24), myrtle (Isa. xli. 
19; Iv, 13; Zech. i, 8), mustard (Matt, xih. 
32), oak (Isa. i 30), oil tree (Isa. xli. 19), olive 
(Dent. vi. 11), palm (Exod. xv. 27), pine (Isa. 
xli 19), pome^anate (Deut. viii. 8; Joel i 
12J, shitt^ or shittim (^Exod. xxxvi. 20; Isa. 
xli 19), sycamore (1 Ki. x. 27 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 
47; Amos vii. 14; Luke xix. 4), teil (Isa. vi 
13), vine (Num. vi. 4 ; Ezek. xv. 2), willow 
(I^ xliv. 4 ; Ezek. xvii. 5). 

TRESPASS (Lev. vi. 2) usually denotes 
an offence committed against, or an injury 
done to, another. It implies a d^arture from 
in respect to God or man (Matt, vi 15). 

TkESPass offering. (See Offering.) 

TRIBE (Num. i. 4). The posterity of each 
of the twelve sons of Jacob is called, a tribe. 
Jacob, on his death-bed, adopted Ephraim and 
M^asseh, the sons of Joseph, as his own 
cnildreh (Gen. xlviii. 5), and thus made two 
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tribes of one. In the distribution of the 
promised land, however, only twelve shares 
were made ; for the tribe of Levi were to 
minister in the temple, and to be supported by 
the contributions of the rest. (See Levites, 
Tithes, &c.) The twelve tribes continued to 
be one people until after the death of Solomon, 
when ten of them revolted and became a 
separate monarchy under J eroboam, and were 
called the kingdom of Israel, leaving the tribes 
of Benjamin and Judah under the government 
of Rehoboam, with the name of the kingdom 
of Judah. Each of the tribes seems to have 
had its independent jurisdiction, and the whole 
of them, in their earlier history, formed a 
republic, as the cantons of Switzerland, or the 
United States of America. (See Hebrews.) 

TRIBUTE (Gen. xlix. 15). That which is 
paid to rulers in token of subjection, and for* 
the support of government. By the Jewish 
law (Exod. XXX. 13), a tribute or capitation 
tax was half a shekel, or one shilling and a 
halfpenny sterling, which was expended in the 
temple service. There had been party conflicts 
on me point whether this payment should be 
voluntary or whether it should be a compulsory 
tax. The conversation of our Saviour with 
Peter, on the subject of paying this tribute 
money, was designed to show him that, being 
himself the Son of God, the King for whose 
service the tribute was paid, he might justly 
be exempted from paying it ; but to prevent 
any needless irritation on the part of the 
officers or nation, he by miraculous power 
provided the means of paying the required 
tribute, which amounted to two shillings and 
a penny sterling for both (Matt. xvii. 241. 

TROAS (Acts xvi. 8) or ALEXANDRIA 
TROAS — a maritime city of Mysia, on the 
Mediterranean, near the site of ancient Troy, 
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so celebrated in Grecian history. Paul visited 
it repeatedly (Acts xx. 5-12; 2 Cor. ii. 12; 2 
Tim. iv. 13). 

TROGYLLIUM (Acts xx. 15) — a town at 
the base of mount Mycale^ in Ionia, opposite 
to Samos, where Paul tarried one night on Ins 
way from Troas to Miletus. 

TROPHIMUS (Acts xx. 4)--a native of 
Ephesus (Acts xxi. 29), and a convert to the 
faith of the Gospel, probably under Paul’s 
ministry. He became one of the apostle’s 
companions and helpers in missionary travels 
and labours (2 Tim. iv. 20). 

TRUMPET (Exod. xix. 16). The trumpet 
differed little from the horn, and in particulars 
which ate no longer discoverable, ^e silver 
trumpets were used by the priests alone in 



pving signals of war. (See FeastsT^^^^ 
^ TUBAL (Gen. x. 2) — fifth son of Japheth, 
whose descendants probably peopled a coTfntry 
tying south of the Caucasus, between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, whose inhabitants were 
the Tibareni of the Greeks. The Circassians, 
who inhabit this region, are slave-dealers, 
and they of Tubal traded in the “persons 
of men” (Ezek. xxvii. 13; xxxviii. 2: comp. 
Rev. xviii. 13). 

TUBAL-CAIN (Gen. iv. 22) is said, accord- 
ing to a correct translation, to be a “ sharpener 
of all instruments in brass and iron.^* 

TURBAN. (See Clothes. ) 

^ TURTLE-DOVE (Lev. i. 14) — a species of 
pigeon. By the Jewish law, the poor who 
coukl not afford a more costly sacrifice were 
permitted to bring two turtle-doves, or two 
young pigeons (Lev. xii. 6-8). By this the 
outward circumstances of Mary, the mother of 
Christ, are known (Luke ii. 24). The turtle 
is a bird of passage (Jer. viii. 7), and hence 
the allusion, Song ii. 12. Our translation 
of Bs. Ixxiv. 19 would be more conformable to 
some ancient versions, if it should read, “O 
deliver not the soul of him that confesseth 
thee,” &c. And this variation can easily be 
accounted for, only by supposing that, in the 
Hebrew, one letter has been substituted for 
another very much like it— the resh for a 
daleth. The Septua^nt and the Syriac have 
preserved such a reading in this place. 

TYCHICUS (Acts xx. 4) — a companion of 
Paul, and evidently a devoted and faithful 
disciple (Eph. vi. 21, 22 ; Col. iv. 7, 8). 

TYPE. The English form of the Greek 
ruTTov, and the same as shadow (Heb. x. 1), 
and figure (Rom. v. 14). The doctrine of 
types is confessedly one of the most difficult 
in the whole compass of biblical interpretation 
— at least, if we are to judge of its difficulty by 
the numerous and conflicting views which liaA'e 
been held as to its nature and proper modes 
of treatment and application. Typology has, 
however, greatly more reason to complain of 
its friends than of its enemies. The bizaireries 
of typical exx^osition have long been the 
amusement of the sceptic — the scourge of 
evangelical truth. The efforts on the part 
of rabbinical authors to find awful and 
mysterious meanings “packed in the bend 
of a Samech or a Koph” have been too 
often imitated, if not outdone, by Christian 
writers on the types— men who have written 
on the subject without a glimmering conception 
of what a tyx)e really is, and so have confounded 
it with all things like it, and identified it with 
many things to which it bore no resemblance. 

The typical character of the old dispensation 
is its distinctive feature. But what is a type ? 
It is not merely a symbol of some future person 
or event; it is also a x)rediction of it; it is a 
prophetic s5unbol. The sacrifices under the 
law not merely symbolized or exemplified the 
great atonement, in so far as they showed that 
guilt deserving death could only be pardoned 
through an innocent and vicarious death; but 
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■ney also foretold the certainty of 

whose blood cleanseth from all 
sacrifice laid on the Jewish altar was thus a 
symbol and a x^rophecy ; or, in other words, it 
was a tyx)e. Now, who has xwwer to ordain 
such types ? Only He who can found religious 
observances for his fallen creatures. And how 
shall those creatures know when He create} 
t^es, and what lessons those types convey ^ 
Their knowledge must depend on God’s 
declarations. If Jehovah form a type, he will 
reveal it to us. We cannot understand it till 
he disclose it. Nothing, then, can be a type to 
us, unless the Bible says it is. (See Shadow. ) 

T YRANNUS (Actsxxx. 9)— a teacher, prob- 
ably of Greek philosophy, in whose school at 
Ephesus the apostle taught for two years ; or 
it may have been a private synagogue, which 
occupied the school at certain times in the day. 
One MS. says that the apostle taught “from 
four till ten o’clock.” 

TYRE (Josh. xix. 29; Ezek. xxvi. 2)— ren- 
dered TYRUS in several of the prophetical 
books — was situated in latitude 33“ 17^ N., on 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. It 
was an ancient city, but the legends about its 
origin cannot be credited. A portion of the 
city was on the mainland, and the more famous 
portion on an island. Old Tyre, on the main- 
land, stretched along the shore for 7 miles; 
and the island town was 22 stadia in circum- 
ference. Tyre means “rock,” and the name 
specially belongs to the city on the isl-ud ; yet 
Tyre on the shore is perhai>s tlic older city. 



It is mentioned in Joshua as tlie “strong city” 
Tyre, and evidently as a place on the mainland. 
Some, however, maintain that the island city 
is the older; and the language of some early 
writers would seem to imply such a priority. 
Space being of necessity limited on the “rock,” 
room was obt.ained by building the houses of 
many stories ; and by several substructures on 
the eastern and southern sides of the island 
the area was greatly enlarged. There wertj 
two harbours — the one on the north side, called 
the Sidonian, formed out of a natural indenta- 
tion, was 900 feet long and 700 broad ; and the 
other on the south, called the Egyptian, was 
constructed by means of a great breakwater. 
A canal, running through the city, connected 
the two harbours, each of which was shut by a 
boom, 
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It is in the reign of David that Tyre comes 
into special notice in Scri^tire. Hiram, 
its king, was in alliance with David and Solo- 
mon, and contributed timber and artisans to 
the erection and adornment of the temple and 
palace in the Jewish camtal. This Hiram was 
succeeded by his son Baleazar, who reigned 
seven years, and he by his son Adrastus, who 
after a rei^ of nine years was assassinated. 
1^ assassms were the sons of his nurse, and 
the eldest of them held the throne for twelve 
years. After an insurrection, probably a ser- 
vile one, the dynasty of Hiram was restored in 
the person of Abdastratus, who was king for 
nine years. His successor, Aserymus, was put 
to death by his brother Phales, who, after a 
usurpation of eight months, fell by the hand 
of Ithobaal, priest of Astarte, and father of 
Jezebel, queen of Ahab. Ithobaal reigned 
thirty-two years; and during his reign the 
native historians make mention of a famine, 
which seems to correspond with that recorded 
in 1 KL xviii. 1. Ithobaal’s successor was 
Badizor^ who reigned six years ; his son Mat- 
gen, reigned thirty-two; and his successor, 
•Bymalion, forty-seven. In the seventh year 
of his reig^ he murdered Acerbas, ^est of 
Hercules, and husband of his sister Elissa or 
Dido, who, along with many of his nobles, fled 
from his kingdom, and founded Carthage, on 
the African coast. A blank follows, till the 
reign of Eluleus and the invasion by Shalman- 
eser. Jos^hus, out of Menander, tells the 
story. “The name of this king, Shalmaneser, 
is also set down in the archives of Tvre, for he 
made an expedition against Tyre in the reign of 
Eluleus ; and Menander attests to it, who, when 
be wrote his Chronology, and translated the 
archives of Tyre into the Greek language, 
gives us the following history: — ‘One whose 
name was Eluleus reigned thirty-six years : this 
king, upon the revolt of the Citteans, sailed to 
them, and reduced them again to a submission. 
Against these did the king of Assyiia send an 
army, and in a hostile manner overrun all 
Phoenicia, but soon made peace with them all, 
and returned back : but Sidon, and Ace, and 
Palsetyrus revolted; and many other cities 
there were Which delivered themselves up to 
the king of ALSsyria. Accordingly, when the 
Tynans would not submit to him, the king re- 
turned, and fell upon them again, while the 
Phoenicians had furnished him with threescore 
ships, and 800 men to row them ; and when the 
Tyrians had come upon them in twelve ships, 
and the enemies* ships were dispersed, they 
took 600 men prisoners, and the rei)utation of 
aU the citizens of Tyre was thereby increased : 
but the king of Assyria returned, and placed 
guards at their river and aqueducts, who 
should hinder the Tyrians from drawing water. 
This continued for five years, and still the 
Tyrians bore the siege, and drank of the water 
thw had out of the wells they dug.* ’* 

T^ was in its glory during the period of 
the .Hebrew prophets. But Nebuchadnezzar, 
after having vanouished Pharaoh-necho, laid 
siege to it, Sidon having already fallen. The 
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siege lasted thirteen years, and the result Is 
still matter of discussion ; many, like Gesenius, 
Winer, Heeren, and Kenrick, aflfirming that 
the blockade was unsuccessful. Certainly there 
is no distinct record of the fall of Tyre in any 
ancient writer. The siege, however, is thus 
pictured by Ezekiel : “ Son of man, Nebuchad- 
rezzar king of Babylon caused his army to serve 
a great service against Tyrus : every head was 
made bald, and every shoulder was peeled; 
yet had he no wages, nor his army, for Tyrus, 
for the service that he bad served against it.: 
therefore thus saith the Lord God ; Behold, I 
will give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchad- 
rezzar king of Babylon ; and he shall take her 
multitude, and take her spoil, and take her 
prey ; and it shall be the wages for his army. 
I have given him the land of Egypt for his 
labour wherewith he served against it, because 
they wrought forme, saith the Lord God” (Ezek. 
xxix. 18-20). This prophecy would seem to 
indicate failure, and that the Babylonian con- 
queror, disappointed of booty in Tyre, would 
find ample compensation in the pillage of 
Egrypt — ‘’wages’* for his army. But then we 
have on the other the distinct statement, — 
“ For thus saith the Lord God ; Behold, I will 
bring upon Tyrus Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon, a king of lungs, from the north, with 
horses, and with chariots, and with horsemen, 
and companies, and much people. He shall 
slay with the sword thy daughters in the field : 
and he shall make a fort against thee, and cast 
a mount against thee, and lift up the buckler 
against thee. And he shall set engines of war 
against thy walls, and with his axes he shall 
break down thy towers. By reason of the 
abundance of his horses their dust shall cover 
thee : thy walls shall shake at the noise of the 
horsemen, and of the wheels, and of the char- 
iots, when he shall enter into thy gates, as men 
enter into a city wherein is made a breach. 
With the hoofs of his horses shall he tread 
down all thy streets : he shall slay thy people 
by the sword, and thy strong garrisons shall 
go down to the ground. And they shall make 
a spoil of thy riches, and make a prey of thy 
merchandise : and they shall break down thy 
walls, and destroy thy pleasant houses; and 
they shall lay thy stones and thy timber and 
thy dust in the midst of the water. And I 
will cause the noi.se of thy songs to cease ; and 
the sound of thy harps shall be no more heard. 
And I will make thee like the top of a rock ; 
thou shalt be a place to spread nets upon: 
thou shalt be built no more ; for I the Lord 
have spoken it, saith the Lord God” (Ezek. 
xxvi. 7-14). The purport of this oracle last 
quoted cannot be mistaken : the city of the 
snore was to be beaten down by battenng-rams 
and engines of war; and tne other on th« 
rock, “strong in the sea,” was to be shaken to 
rubbish, and shot into the water — was to be so 
desolate that fishers should spread their nets 
upon it. The author or collector of the oracles 
of Ezekiel could not surely so contradict him- 
self as to say, and then to unsay — ^to affirm 
the overthrow of Tyre, and then cast doubts 
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upon it. Probably the meaning of the first! 
or^le is, that Nebuchadnezzar was not suffi- 
ciently rewarded for the long and weary siege, 
during which every soldier’s head was made 
“ bald” by the constant wearing of the helmet; 
and “ every shoulder was peeled” by the per- 
petual siege-work. Perhaps the inhabitants 
nad time to remove, through their ships, large 
portions of their property. Besides, Tyrian 
hostages are found after this date at the court 
of Babylon, and those being of royal blood 
were occasionally asked to assume the Tyrian 
sovereignty. Tnese circumstances imply capi- 
tulation, if not overthrow. After the death 
of Baal, who was king at the end of this siege, 
the monarchic form of government was super- 
seded, and Tyre was ruled by suffetes (judges), 
another form of the Hebrew shophetirn. 
Tyre became an easy prey to Persia, and again 
suffered a terrible siege under Alexander the 
Great. He constructed, with immense toil, 
ingenuity, and perseverance, a mole from the 
mainland to the rock-city ; and after a warfare 
of seven months. Tyre fell in conflagration and 
massacre, 332 B. c. ; 10,000 of the population 
being put to death, and 40,000 sold into captiv- 
ity. The mole constructed by Alexander out 
of the ruins of old Tyre remained, and the 
island thus became a peninsula. Alter being 
under the Seleucidae, the city fell under Ho- 
man dominion. The Crusaders laid successful 
siege to it; and Venice held it for a time. It 
is now a poor place, with 3,000 inhabitants— 
desolate, solitary, “the deserted,” as Ezekiel 
describes it, “in the midst of the sea.” 

The allusions to Tyre in the Hebrew pro- 
phets are numerous and graphic. In Ezek. 
xxvii. is a vivid panorama, in which pass in 
succession her ships and her merchandise, her 
fairs and exchanges, her imports and exports, 
her motley population gathered from so many 
lands, and her wealth and luxury, her stately 
ships and warriors bright in armour, &c. 
Ezekiel’s catalogue has been paraphrased by 
Dr. Vincent in the following way : — 

Tyre produced from Hennon and the moun- 
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tains n^ar it fir for planking ; and from Liba« 
nus, cedars for masts. From Bashan. oaks for 
oars. From Greece, or the Grecian isles, ivory 
to adorn the benches or the waists of tie gal- 
leys. From Egypt, linen, ornamented with 
different colours, for sails or ensi^s. From 
Peloponnesus, blue and purple cloths for awn- 
ings. From Sidon and Aradus, mariners; 
but Tyre itself furnished pilots and com- 
manders. From Gebal, or Biblos, on the coast 
between Tripolis and Berytus, caulkers. Frf)m 
Persia and Africa, mercenaiy troops. From 
Aradus, the tpops that garrisoned Tyre with 
the Gammadim. Tin came from Britain or 
Spain. From Greece and the countries bor- 
dering on Pontus, slaves and brass-ware. From 
Armenia, horses, horsemen, and mules. From 
the Gulf of Persia, and the isles within that 
gulf, tusks of ivory, and ebony. From Syria, 
emeralds, purple, broidered work, fine linen, 
coral, and agate. From Judah and Israel, 
wheat, honey, oil, and balsam. From Damas- 
cus, wine of Hebbor, and wool. From tho 
tribe of Dan, situated nearest to the Philis- 
tines, the produce of Arabia, bright or wrought 
iron, cassia or cinnamon, and the calamus 
aromaticus. In conducting the transport of 
these articles, Dan went to and fro— that is, 
formed or conducted the caravans. From the 
Gulf of Persia, rich cloth for the decoration of 
chariots or horsemen. From Arabia Petrsea, 
lambs and rams and goats. From Sabea and 
Oman, the best of spices. From India, gold 
and precious stones. From Mesopotamia, 
from Carrhm, and Babylonia, the Assyrians 
brought all sorts of exquisite manufactures. 

Other oracles dwell on the doom of that city, 
which was “a merchant of the people, and sat 
on the seat of God in the midst of the seas.” 
Her pride was great; “I am,” said she, “of 
perfect beauty.” Joel denounces Tyre for 
selling Jews into slavery ; and Amos, because 
she broke the “ brotherly covenant.” On the 
other hand, the daughter of Tyre is to be 
present at the royal nuptials, as foretold in 
Ps. Ixv. 
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TJLAI. The Ulai was a river near Shu- 
shan, probably the same as the Eulaeus. The 
river feherkan bifurcated at one point. ^ The 
eastern branch, passing east of Shushan, is the 
Eulaeus, and flowing south, and meeting with 
the Shapur, it fell into the Kuran. The western 
branch, or the Choasper proper, ran from 
Paipul, the place of bifurcation, down to the 
Tigris. Ezekiel heard a man’s voice between 
the banks of Ulai— literally, “ between Ulai,” 
— ^that is, the river and some of its principal 
channels. (See Shushan.) 

UNCIROUMCISION. (See Circumcision.) 

UNOLEAN, (See Clean and Unclean, 
Fat.) 

Uncover (Lev. x. 6). ^ uncovering the 
head was a token of mourning and captivity 
(Isfk zlvili 2). Uncovering the thigh was re- 


moving the garments from it, preparatory to 
passing through the water. Uncovering the 
arm (Ezek. iv. 7) was a preparation for tho 
siege, by removing every encumbrance. 

UNCTION a John il 20) denotes the 
grace of God’s Spirit bestowed on believers, 
and used figuratively (in reference to the cere- 
mony of anointing) to signify either health or 
purity ,^or as a token of re j oicing. (See Anoint. > 

UNDERGIRDING (Acts xxvii. 1^-en 
circling the vessel with four or five twines ot 
stout cable. Lord Anson mentions a Spanish 
i man-of-war that was saved by throwing over- 
board one tier of guns, and taking six turns of 
a cable around the ship, by wmch she was 
prevented from opening. A Russian ship 
was in 1815 taken in this way from England 
to the B^tic. The “Albion,” 74, coming 
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Sir George Back, returning from his arctic 
voyage in 1837, was obliged to use a similar 
precaution with his shattered vessel. The 
operation was thus effected by him: — “A 
length of the stream chain-cable was passed 
under the bottom of the ship 4 feet before the 
mizzen mast, hove tight by the caj^stan, and 
finally immovably fixed to six ringbolts on 
the quarter-deck. The effect was at once 
manifested by a great diminution in the work- 
ing of the parts already mentioned ; and in 
a less agreeable way, by imijeding her rate 
of sailing — a trifling consideration, however, 
when compared with the benefit received.” 
Subsequent to this he met with a gale : — “ The 
\vater rushed in violently below, more espe- 
cially about the stem-post and heel-hook, and 
oozing through different parts higher up, 
fell like a cascade into the bread -room and 
run. . . . While apprehensive that further in- 
jury had been sustained about the keel, another 
length of chain was imssed under the bottom 
and set well tight to a part of itself, across the 
after-part of the quarter-deck.”— See Smith’s 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. pp. 60, 67. 

UNDERSETTEBS (1 Ki. vii. 30)— projec- 
tions by which the brazen laver was orna- 
mented and supported. 

UNDERSTANDING. (See Mind). 

UNICORN (Deut. xxxiii. 17), or one horned. 
The animal designated by this name was evi- 
dently distin^ished for its ferocity (Isa. xxxiv. 
7), strength (Num. xxiii. 22; xxiv. 8), agility 
(Bs. xxix. 6), wildness (Job xxxix. 9), and the 
prominency of its horn (Deut. xxxiii. 17 • Ps. 
xcii. 10). But the unicorn, though found in 
legends, and though it l)e a neraldic supporter 
f)n the royal arms, is only a fabulous creature. 
One-horned animals are found, however, in 
Africa. That it was not the rhinoceros seems 
generally agreed by modem critics. 



Rhinoceros. 


The reem, or unicorn, was an animal well 
known to the writers of Scripture, as m^ 
bo seen in their frequent allusions to it. It 
was not a one-horned quadmped — as may be 
learned from Deut. xxxiii. 17, where the 
Jfebrew reads, “his horns are the horns of an 
unicorn;” but our version, not to stultify the 
parno it had chosen, jn^'^'kos the singular Into 
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without wan ant, and reads “uni- 
corns.” The name unicorn came from the 
word employed for the Hebrew reem in the 
Vulgate and Septuagint. ^ It seems to have 
been reckoned as belonging to the bovine 
species, with the tame and domesticated mem- 
bers of which it is sometimes contrasted. The 
wild buffalo seems therefore to be intended. 
This animal is ferocious and untameable. Pliny 
says of it, — “ He is of a size little inferior to the 
elephant ; in appearance, colour, and figure ho 
resembles the bull; his strength and velocity 
are great; and he spares neither man nor 
beast that comes in his way.” 

UNITY OF THE SPIRIT (Eph. iv. 3) 
signifies a union of judgment, affection, and 
feeling among those who constitute the one 
bodjr of Christ. It is the gift of God^ (Jer. 
xxvii. 39). It was remarkably enjoyed in the 
early ages of the Church ( J ohn xvii. 21 ; Acts 
iv. 32), and is to be desired and sought after 
as among the chief of Christian graces (2 Cor. 
xiii. 11). (See Charity; Church, Unity op 

THE.) 

UNRIGHTEOUS MAMMON. (See 
Mammon.) 

UPHARSIN. (See Mens.) 

UPPERMOST SEATS. (See Room, Syna- 
gogue.) 

UPPER ROOM. (See Dwellings.) 

UR (Gen. xi. 28), called UR OF THE 
CHALDEES, was the birthplace of Abraham. 
Its connection with the history of Abraham 
and Jacob, and the position of the only Haran 
now known, have induced many modern geo- 
graphers to place Ur in the north-west part of 
Mesopotamia, which was the “ land, of the 
Chaldeans” (Ezek. i. 3), where Orfah — for- 
merly Edessa — now stands; but is too near 
Haran to have been the real site. Orfah is 
known in modem history as the seat of war 
between the emperor Julian and the Persians. 
Some also contend for Warka,the ancient 
Erech. The probability is that the site of Ur 
is at Mugheir, in Chaldea jjroper, near the 
head of the Persian Gulf, and near the junc- 
tion of the Euphrates with the Shat-el-Hie. 
On its own inscriptions, and by the natives, 
it is called Hur or Ur, and is the oldest city 
in Chaldsea. Many speculations, derived from 
the meaning of Ur, as signifying light or 
heat, have been interwoven with the early 
history of Abraham, all of which aiipear to 
be legendary and groundless. 

URBANE (Rom. xvi. 9) ought to have been 
rendered Urban, for it is the name of a man. 

JJBIAH.— fire of Jehovah (2 Sam. xi. ^ — or 
URIAS (Matt. i. 6) — the husband of Bath- 
sheba, and an officer in David’s army. His 
death was purposely brought about by an 
understanding between Joab and David, in 
order that David’s guilt in the case of Bath- 
sheba might be concealed, and that he might 
obtain her for his wife. The brave soldier was 
cruelly betrayed, and allowed to fall in battle 
unconscious of his wife’s dishonour. Another 
Uriah was an unprincipled priest in the time 
of Ahaz (2 Ki. xvi. 10). Ho was a witness to 
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an oracle of Isaiah. Another of the same ; 
name was a priest also (Ezra viii. 33). 

URIJAH (Jer. xxvi. 20) — another form of the 
same name. A prophet of this name was ar- 
rested in Egypt, and put to death by J ehoiakin. 

URIM AND THUMMIM (Exod. xxviii. 
30), These words literally signify lights and 
perfections. Whether they denote some divine 
manifestation made in or upon the breastplate 
itself, or whether it was a visilde appendage to 
the Dreastplate, indicating its peculiar and 
sacred use in this respect, has oeen keenly 
disputed. The utmost that can be satisfac- 
torily known respecting the subject is, that it 
was the manner or thing through which a 
knowledge of the divine will was sought and 
conveyed, or rather the breastplate which the 
high priest wore when God spoke by him 
(Deut. xxxiii. 8 ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 6). 

To recount the various theories of Silencer 
and others would serve little purpose. Per- 
haps the Urim and Thummim are only a 
spiritual description of the sacred gems in the 
high priest’s breastplate (comp. Exod. xxviii. 
29 with Exod. xxxix. 8 and Lev. viii. 8). 
The high priest wore the ephod when he con- 
sulted Jehovah; and this name, given to a 
distinctive portion of his dress, may denote the 
clearness and precision^ of those responses 
which in God’s name he issued to the i^eople. 
Like the cherubim, the Urim and Thummim 
are not described; the people seem to have 
been already familiar with them. Something 
similar may have existed among the Egyp- 
tians. Ancient authors say that the Egyptian 
pontiff wore around his neck an image of 
sapphire, which was called Truth. 

USURY (Matt. xxv. 27). The word usury, 
in modem phrase, means exorbitant or un- 
lawful interest ; but in the Scriptures it means 
any interest. The law of Moses prohibited 
the Jews from taking any interest of each 
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other for the loan of money, or anything 
else, though they were allowed to take it cS 
foreigners. The exchangers of money were 
in the habit of receiving it at low interest, 
and loaning it at high interest, taking the 
difference for their gain (Ezek» xxii. 12). The 
practice of usury is severely denounced in the 
Scriptures (Neh. v. 7, 10; Ps. xv. 6; Prov. 
xxviii. 8), Rich and avaricious persons took 
the advantage of the poor and prodigal, and 
fleeced them. The Hebrew word for usuiy is 
very significant — it signifies “biting.” (See 
Debt, Pledge ) 

UZ (Lam. iv. 21) — a district of Arabia 
which was probably settled by the posterity of 
Uz, or Huz, a descendant of Shem (Gen. x, 
23; xxii. 21), and distinguished as the dwell- 
ing-place of Job, whose estate was like that of 
a modern Bedouin Sheikh. It was probably 
an extensive district (Jer. xxv. 20), and lay 
between Syria on the north and Edom on the 
south. Old tradition places it in the Hauran. 

UZZ AH— strength (2 Sam. vi. 3) — a son of 
Abinadab, who was instantly killed, by the 
immediate interposition of God, for laying his 
hands upon the ark, in violation of the express 
provisions of the Divine law. The ark ought 
to have been carried on the shoulder^ of 
priests, as the law enacted (2 Sam. iv. 3, 18). 

UZZIAH — strength of Jehovah. IJzziah, 
king of Judah, was a famous warrior. He oon- 
q^uered both Philistines and Arabians, fortified 
J erusalem, and was successful in the common 
pursuits of agriculture and rearing of cattle. 
The kingdom of Judah had not been so pros- 
perous since the days of Solomon. His reign 
lasted fifty-two years. With the one excep- 
tion of his venturing to offer incense, he con- 
formed to the Mosaic code. In his reign 
happened a remarkable earthquake, alluded to 
by Amos, ch. i. 1, and by Zechariah, ch. xiv. 6. 
(See Azariah.) 
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VAIL or VEIL (Gen. xxiv. 65). The veU 
is an indispensable portion of Oriental female 
dress. It entirely conceals the face. To lift 
her veil is the ^ossest insult that can be done 
to a woman. Courtezans are known in many 
places by their want of the veil. In very re- 
mote times the veil does not seem to have been so 
commonly employed as in more recent periods. 
Lane’s description of an Egyptian lady’s veil 
will apply to the same portion of dress gen- 
erally over the East : — 

“ A long piece of white muslin, embroidered 
at each end with coloured silks and gold, or of 
coloured crape ornamented with gmd thread 
and spangles, rests upon the head and hangs 
down behind, nearly or quite to the ground. 
This is callea ‘tarnah;’ it is the ‘head veil,* 
and can be drawn forward to cover the face at 
pleasure. This veil is always worn in the house. 
The riding or walking attire of an Egyptian 
lady is called ‘tezyureh.* Whenever she 
leaves tbe bPiJse, she wears a large loose gown, 


the sleeves of which are nearly .equal in width 
to the whole length of the gown : it is of silk, 
generally of a pink, or rose, or violet colour. 
Next is put on the ‘burko,’ or ‘face- veil,* 
which is a long strip of white muslin, conceal- 
ing the whole of the face except the eyes, and 
reaching nearly to the feet; it is suspended at 
the top bj^ a narrow band, which passes up the 
forehead, and which is sewed, as are also the 
two upper comers of the veil, to a band that 
is tied round the head. The lady then covers 
herself with a ‘ habarah,* which for a married 
lady is composed of two breadths of glossy 
black silk, each ell-wide, and 3 yards long 
(according to the height of the person), the 
seam running horizontally. With respect to 
the manner in which it is worn, a piece of 
narrow black ribband is sewed inside the upper 
part, about 6 inches from the edge, to tie round 
the head.” (See Clothes.) 

VAIL OF TEMPLE or TABERNACLE. 
(See Tabeenaclb, Temple.) 
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VALLEY. (See Plain.) Besides the He- 
brew terms ^ere referred to, may be men- 
tioned Grai, which denotes a ravine (2 Ki. xxiii, 

10) ; Metzullah^ a dell (Zech. i. 8); Shaveh. 
a level spot. (See Abel, Arabah, Plain.) 
The valleys mentioned in Scripture, and so 
named in our version, are Achor (Josh. vii. 24 ; 
Isa. Ixv, 10; Hos, ii. 15), Ajalon (Josh. x. 12), 
Baca (Ps. Ixxxiv. 6), Beracha (2 Chr. xx. 26), 
Bochim (Judg. ii. 6), Charashim (1 Chr. iv. 14), 
Elah (1 Sam. xvii. 2; xxi. 9), l^^.shcol (Num. 
xxxiL 9; Beut. i. 24), Gad (2 Sam. xxiv. 5, 
mar^), Gerar (Gen. xxvi. 17), Gibeon (Isa. 
xxviii. 21), Hebron (Gen. xxxvii. 14), Hinnom 
or Tophet (Josh, xviii. 16; 2 Ki. xxiii. 10; 2 
Chr. xxviii. 3; Jer. vii. 32), Jehoshaphat or i 
decision (Joel hi. 2, 14), Jericho (Deut. xxxiv. 
3), Jezreel (Hos. i. 5), Jiphthah-el (Josh. xix. ! 
14, 27), Keziz (Josh, xviii. 21), Lebanon (Josh, 
xi. 17), Megiddo (2 Chr. XXXV. 22; Zech. xii. 

11) , Moab, where Moses was buried (Deut. 
xxxiv. 6), Passengers or Hamon-gog (Ezek. 
xxxiv. 11), Kephaim or giants (Josh. xv. 8 ; 
Josh. xvUi. 16; 2 Sam. v. 18; Isa. xvii. 6), 
Salt (2 Sam. vhi. 13 ; 2 Ki. xiv. 17), Shaveh or 
king’s dale (Gen. xiv. 17 ; 2 Sam. xviii. 18), 
Shittim jjoel hi. 18), Siddim (Gen. xiv. 3, 8), 
^rek (Judg. xvi. 4), Succoth (Ps. lx. 6), 
Zared (Num. xxi. 12), Zeboim (1 Sam. xiii. 18), 
Zephathah (2 Chr. xiv. 10). 

VALLEY OE SALT. (See Salt.) 

VANITY, VANITIES (Ps. xxiv. 4). Be- 
sides the ordinary meaning of these terms, 
they seem to refer occasionally to idol-gods and 
idol-worship. Thus, Jer. xviii. 15, “My 
people have forgotten me ; they have burned 
incense to vanity.” So also in Jer. ii. 5, 
“ What iniquity have your fathers found in 
me, that they are gone far from me, and have 
walked after vanity, and are become vain?” 
Bo too in Jonah ii. 8, and in other places. 
Idolatry is a delusive practice, and disappoints 
those who are addicted to it. 

VABHTI (Esth. i. 9)— queen of Persia, and 
repudiated wife of Ahasuerus. She has not 
been identified with any name in Persian 
history. 

VEIL. (See Vail.) 

VENGEANCE (Kom.^ xii. 19). This word 
often denotes merely punishment, ■mthout any 
reference to the state of the mind in which it 
is inflicted. In the passage cited, and else- 
where (Deut. xxxii. 35), the exclusive right of 
God to punish wrong-doers, and to vindi- 
cate the right, is plainly asserted. Hence 
every act of revenge is an interference with 
the divine prerogative. The word is applied 
to (3od in the same manner in which anger, 
hatred, Ac., are applied; not as denoting a 
state or temper of mind, but as implying an 
act or course of proceeding such as usually in- 
dicates a particular state of mind when done 
or pursued by man. 

VEKMILION (Ezek. xxiii. 14)— a chemi- 
cal substance used for colouring red, and 
much valued for ornamenting dwellings (Jer. 
xxii. 14) and paintmg images (Ezek. xxiii. 14). 
Plixiy describes it as a reddish sand found in 
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silver mines, and much used as a pidnt. 
Modern travellers mention that the custom of 
painting and sometimes gilding the ceilings of 
Eastern houses' is still prevalent. 

VIAL. (See Censer, Cup, Goblet.) 

VILLAGES. (See Hazar, Towns.) 

VINEGAR (Prov. x. 26). The Hebrew* 
seem to have had two kinds of vinegar — one 
of which they used as a .drink (Num, vi. 3), 
which was probably a weak red wine ; and the 
other as an acid diluted with water. Bread 
and cider formerly made a common article of 
food among the labouring men in some parts of 
England (Ruth ii. 14). The first kind was 
probably iDrovided for the Roman soldiers on 
the occasion of the crucifixion (John xix. 29). 
The unpleasant sensation produced upon the 
teeth by vinegar illustrates the offensiveness of 
a sluggard to those who employ him (Prov, x. 
26). And the effervescence occasioned when 
vinegar is poured ui)on nitre or soda, repre- 
sents the opposition or incongruity of nurth 
and sorrow, and the effect of attempting to 
mingle them (Prov. xxv. 20). 

VINE, WILD (2 Ki. iv. 39). (See Gourd.) 

VINES (Num. xx. 5) and VINEYARDS 
(Ezek. xxviii. 26) have been highly prized in 
every country. We first read of a vineyard in 
the history of Noah (Gen. ix. 20). This inci- 
dent seems to prove that the culture of the 
vine was not unknown before the deluge. 
The vine plant yet grows wild in Armenia, in 
the district of Ararat. The cultivation of the 
vine had arrived at some perfection in very 
early times. In the accounts of Melchizedek, 
who set bread and wine before Abraham: of 
Lot, who was drunken; of aged Isaac, wnen 
regaled by his sons ; in the prophecy of 
dying Jacob; and in the book of Job, we 
have the earliest allusions to wine as a 
common drink (Gen. xiv. 18; xix. 32; xvii, 
25; xlix. 12; Job i. 18; Prov. xxiii. w, 31; 
Isa. V. 11). 

It is said that the vine was not cultivated to 
any extent in Egypt. The assertion is so far 
erroneous; and tne statement of Herodotus 
aijpears to have been misunderstood. It is 
true that the vine cannot live if laid imder 
water, as so large a portion of Eg3q)t is for 
months every year. The rich mud of the Nile 
did not therefore produce vines; and this 
seems to be all that Herodotus asserts when 
he speaks of it not being planted among those 
who inhabit “ the sowed land.” But the neat 
valley of the Nile seems to have been bordered 
with vineyards. The dream of the chief butler 
also implies its cultivation (Gen. xL 11). The 
monuments prove it. According to Gham- 

g fflion, there are found in the grottoes of 
eni liassan “ representations of the culture 
of the vine, the vintage, the bearing away, 
and the stripping off of the ^apes ; two kinds 
of presses, the one moved merely by the 
strength of the arms, the other by mechani- 
cal power; the putting up of the wine in 
bottles or jars, the transportation into the 
cellar, the preparation of boiled wine, Ac.” 
“Numerous,” says Rosellini, “are the re* 
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presentations in the tombs which relate to the 
cultivation of the vine; and these are found, 
not merely in the tombs of the time of the 
eighteenth and some later dynasties, but also 
in those which belong to the time of the most 
ancient dynasties, ^e described pictures, it 
is said, show more decidedly than any ancient 
written testimony that in Egypt, even in the 
most ancient times, the vine was cultivated 
and wine made.” In the inscriptions of the 
time of the Pharaohs at least seven different 
kinds of wine are represented. But the Egyp- 
tian vine does not appear to have been nearly 
so productive as that of Palestine. The spies, 
therefore, were afraid that their report would 
not be credited, and so, “they came unto the 
brook of Eshcol, and cut do^vn from thence a 
branch with one cluster of grapes, and they 
bare it between two upon a staff ” (Num. xiii. 

23 ). . . 

The vineyard is commonly mentioned in the 
Bible in contradistinction from the field, and 
is occasionally used in speaking of ordinary 
gardens. Vines were usually planted uprm 
heights and precipitous crags (Jer. xxxi. 5), 
where it was sometimes necessary to build 
walls in order to retain the soil. The whole 

i )rocess of preparing a vineyard is described by 
'saiah (ch. v. 1). The vine dresser selects a 
propitious spot with a southern exposure, 
builds a wall round it, loosens the soil, ana 
gathers out the stones, erects a tower and digs 
a press. Then he may truly say, “What 
could have been done more to my vin^ard, that 
I have not done in it? ” (Isa. v. 4.) What must 
be his disappointment, “Wherefore, when I 
looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes?” (Isa. v. 4.) 
His disappointment is in proportion to the care 
and number of his preparations. The prophet j 
then describes the reverse process. The failure ; 
being so decided, the husoandman destroys it 
(Isa. V. 5, 6). The menace has been sadly 
fulfilled on Israel, both on its soil and on its 
people. 

Tne methods of planting the vine were 
various. They were usually propagated by 
suckers. The branches were sometimes suffered 
to creep upon the earth; or the vine stood 
upright witnout support ; or a post was erected 
with a cross-piece ; or a trellis or arbour was 
cet up, with four or more upright pillars, over 
which the boughs spread. We are told that 
the vines in Airica, Syria, and all Asia were 
left to trail upon the ground ; and this method 
is observed in the region of Lebanon, and about 
Joppa (Ezek. xvii. fi). Very often, however, 
the S3nian vines are trained upon trellis or 
framework, in straight rows ; sometimes upon 
trees, and particularly the fig tree, whence the 
proverbial expression, to repose under one’s 
own vine and fi^ tree, as an emblem of peace 
and security (Mic. iv. 4 ; Zech. iii. 10). Vines . 
are found at Hebron trained in this manner, 
and bearing clusters of ten pounds* weight. 
Sometimes they run up imon the sides of the 
house (Ps. cxxviii. 3), (See Walls.) Vines 
were sometimes very large, the sf;em of some 


being a foot and a half in diameter. Many 
vine plants are very prolific. 

Vineyards were enclosed with a hedge or a 
wall, to defend them from the ravages Of 
beasts, to which they are often expos^. A 
tower was also built as the station of a watch- 
man (Num. xxii. 24; Ps. Ixxx. 8-13: Prov. 
xxiv. 31; Song ii. 15; Matt. xxi. 33), (See 
Tower.) 

^ The Hebrews devoted as much care to their 
vineyards as to their agriculture. When Isaiah 
predicts the invasion of the Assydans, he 
declares that the vineyard where tkere were 
1,000 vines valued at 1,000 silverlinp i shall be 
even for briers and thorns (Isa. vii. ?J). When 
he would represent sorrow, he says, “ The new 
wine mourn eth, the vine languisheth, and all 
the merrv-hearted do sigh ” (Isa. xxiv. 7). So 
Zecliarian (viii. 12) foretells future prosperity 
thus,— “The seed shall be prosperous, the vine 
shall give her fruit” (see also Hab. iii. 17; 
Mai. iii. 11). 

The pruning of the vine is a familiar opera- 
tion, which we all know to be necessary in 
order to its fruitfulness. The law wnich 
forbade the Israelites to gather the grapes of 
the first three years (Lev. xix, ^) gave 
occasion to the more careful and unsparing use 
of the jiruning knife; hence the young at<ick 
came to much greater strength. A traveller 
mentions a custom with the vine-dressers, of 
pruning their vines thrice in the year, — the 
i first time in March ; and when clusters begin 
to form, they again lop off those twigs which 
have no fruit; the stock puts out new twigs 
in April, some of which form clusters, and 
those which have none are again cut off in 
May; the vine shoots a third time, and the 
new branches have a third set of clusters. 
(See John xv. 2, in which passage the word 
purgeth may be rendered pruneth , — “ Every 
branch that beareth fruit ne pruneth it, that 
it may bring forth more fruit.’* 

What remains of the culture of the vine is 
very sim])le. Once or twice in the season 
the plough was run through the vineyard, to 
loosen the earth, and free it from weeds ; the 
stones were gathered out, and a proper direction 
was given to the growing branches (Isa. v, 2), 
The vine-dresset'Sf or keepers of the vineyara, 
formed a distinct branch of labourers (2 Ki. 
XXV. 12). 

The regular vintage begins in Syria about 
the middle of September, and lasts about two 
months (Lev. xxvi. 5; Amos ix. 13). Pipe 
clusters, however, are found in Palestine as 
early as June and July, althoi^h the regular 
vintage begins in September. This difference 
may arise from the threefold growth of the 
vine already mentioned. The first gathered 
in Canaan is probably meant in Num. xiii, 
20 . 

The vintage was celebrated by the Hebrews 
with still more festivity than the harvest (Isa. 
xvi. 9), and was sometimes a season of wicked 
mirth (Judg. ix. 27). 

The vine thus became a familiar and fre- 
quent syujboJ among the Hebrew writers. “ X 
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said our Lord, “the true vine,” (See 
EL, G-rapes.) Ps. Ixxx. contains a beautiful 
allegory founded on the vine ; — 

“Thou hast transplanted a vine out of Egypt: 

Thou hast rooted out the heathen and planted it 
Thou preparedst space before it, 

And didst cause it to take deep root, 

And it filled the land. 

The hills were veiled with its shadow. 

And with its houghs the cedars of God, 

It shot out its hi aiic‘hes to the sea, 

And its tendrils unto (he river.” 

Ho'v true and touching a description of God’s 
peculiar care of his chosen peojde, and of their 
lirosi^trity under his favour ! The vineyards 
were fenced for protection, though sometimes 
the hoar intruded. Ilow appropriate the 
descrijition and prayer ! — “ The boar out of the 
v/ood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the 
held doth devour it. Peturn, we beseech thee, 
O God of hosts : look down from heaven, and 
behold, and visit this vine” (Ps. Ixxx. 13, 15). 

J osephus speaks of a magnificent vine sculp- 
tured on the eastern end of the tem^ile. The 
branches and tendrils were formed of gold, and 
its fruits were precious jewels. This vine was 
carried to Rome, and exhibited among the 
spoils of Titus on his triumph. 

VINTAGE. (See Vines, Wine.) 

VIOL (Amos vi. 6), This was an instru- 
ment of music, and supposed to be the same 
with the psaltery. (See Music.) Chanting to 
the sound of it was to make like sound.s with 
the voice, modulating the tones so as to corre- 
spond with the sounds of the instrument. 

VIPER (Job XX. IG) — a venomous ser- 
pent, from 2 to 5 feet in length. Its bite is 
extremely painful, and in many species 
quickly and certainly fatal; so that it was 
anciently regarded as a special judgment from 
heaven to be bitten by one (Acts xxviii. 1, 6). 
No wonder that the inhabitants of Malta took 
Paul for a god when they saw him uninjured 
by the viper which clung to his arm. lienee 
the viper is an emblem of whatever is deceit- 
ful and destructive. Our Lord names many 
of his contemporaries a horde of vipers (Matt. 

iii. 7 ; xii. 34 ; xxiii. 33 ; Luke iii. 7). (See 
Adder, Asp, Charm, Cockatrice, Serpent.) 

VIRGIN. (See Ahaz, Immanuel.) 

VISION (Num. xxiv. 4). In former times 
God was jdeased to reveal himself and com- 
municate his will in what were called visions, 
which were caused either in the night in 
ordinary sleep (Dan. vii. 1), or by day in a 
temporary trance (Acts xxvi. 13). Balaam 
enjoyed some of those revelations. The visions 
mentioned in Scripture are, — To Abraham 
(Gen. XV. 1), to Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 2), to Moses 
(Ebiod. iii. 2, 3; Acts vii. 30-32), to Samuel (1 
Sam. iii. 2'’’ 5), to Nathan (2 Sam. vii. 4, 17), 
to Eliphaz (Job iv. 12-lG), to Isaiah (Isa. vi. 
1-8), to Ezekml (Ezek. i. 4-14 ; viii. 2-14 ; x. ; 
xi. 24, 25; xxxvii. 1-10; xl.-xlviii.), to Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Dan. ii. 28; iv. 5), to Daniel (Dan. 
ii. 19; vii., viii., x.), to Amos (Amos vii. 1-9; 
viii. 1-6 ; ix. 1), to Zechariah (Zech. i. 8 ; iii. 1 ; 

iv. 2 ; V. 2 ; vi. 1), to Paul (Acts ix. 3, 6, 12 ; 
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xvi. 9, 10 ; xviii. 9 ; xxii. 18 ; xxvii. 23 ; 2 Cor, 
xii. 1-4), to Ananias (Acts ix. 10, 11, 12; to 
Cornelius (Acts x. 3), to Peter (Acts x. 9-17), 
to John (Rev. i. 12, &c. ; iv.-xxii.) (See Dbea^j, 
Interpretation, Trance.) 

VOW (Num. vi. 2). In the Scripture use, 
this word means a solemn religious promise, 
or covenant, by which one binds himself to do 
or suffer certain things depending on God foi* 
power to accomplish it. Hence vows were 
made with prayer, and paid with thanksgiv- 
ing (Num. vi. 2-21; Judg. xi. 30, 31; Ps. Ixi. 
5 ; Acts xviii. 18). (See Nazarites.) Thus we 
read of Jacob pledging himself to devote the 
tenth of his property to God, — “And Jacob 
vowed a vow, saying. If God will be with me. 
and will keep me in this way that I go, antV 
will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, so that 1 come again to my father’s house 
in peace; then shall the Lord be my God” (Gen. 
xxviii. 20, 21). Vows were placed in certain 
regulations by the Mosaic law. When made, 
they were to be strictly kept. The worshipper 
was not forced to make the vow; but if he 
made it, no excuse could be taken for its non- 
performance. “When thou shalt vow a vow 
unto the Lord tlw God, thou shalt not slack to 
pay it: for the Lord thy God will surely re- 
quire it of thee ; and it would be sin in thee. 
But if thou shalt forbear to vow, it shall be 
no sin in thee. That which is gone out of thy 
lips thou shalt keep and j)erform ; even a free- 
will offering, according as thou hast vowed 
unto the Lord thy God, which thou hast 
promised with thy mouth” (Deut. xxiii. 21-23). 
Those members of a family who were in a 
certain sense minors could not make irrevoc- 
able vows. The wife and daughters were so 
far amenable to the husband or father (Num. 
XXX. 3-8). (See Corban.) 

VULTURE (Lev. xi. 14)-a filthy, rapa- 
cious bird, unclean by the ceremonial law (Deut. 
xiv. 13), but useful for destroying substances 
which might otherwise iiroduce pestilence. 



They flock to fields of battle to satiate them- 
selves iipon the unburied (Isa. xxxiv. 6, 15). 
The extreme acuteness of the sense of sight in 
the vulture enables it to discern its prey at a 
great distance ; and it is a striking instance in 
the accuracy of the Scripture writers, that 
while common sentiment attributes to the 
sense of smelling the peculiar faculties of tips 
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bird, its Hebrew name means seeing, according 
to tne spelling in the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
And in the recital of God’s wonders in the 
animal creation, in the book of Job, the 
characteristic of the ea^le (one of the same 
tribe with the vulture) is, that “her eyes be- 


WAFER (Exod. xvi. 31) — a thin cake of fine 
flour, used in various offerings anointed with 
oil. (See Manna.) 

wages (Gen. xxix. 16) seem originally 
to have been paid in kind, as in the case of 
Laban and J acob. Money is mentioned in the 
parable, Matt. xx. 2 — a penny or 7M. a day. 
Victuals were also sometimes allowed in addi- 
tion to money. (See Hireling.) 

WAGGON (Gen. xlv. 19). Waggons and 
similar wheeled vehicles, which are considered 
by us so indispensable in transportation, are 
scarcely ever used at this day in the East or in 
Egypt. Niebuhr states that he saw nothing 
of the kind either in Arabia or Egypt. In 
ancient times, however, they were well known 
and frequently employed (Num. vii. 3; Amos 
ii. 13). We have figures of rude vehicles of 
this kind on monuments, supposed to be as 
ancient as the age succeeding that of J oseph. 
(See Chariot.) 

WAIL (Ezek. xxxii. 18) — to mourn with loud 
and violent expressions of distress and despair. 

WAIT, LIBRS IN. “And the men of 
Shechem set liers in wait for him in the top of 
the mountains, and they robbed all that came 
along that way by them” (Judg. ix. 25). This 
nefarious practice is common in the East to 
the present day. A city was thus oftentimes 
taken by surprise. Such an ambush, as an 
old trick in warfare, is described by Homer ; — 

** A place for ambush fit they found, and stood 
Covered with shields beside a silver flood ; 

Two spies at distance lurk, and watchful seem, 

If sheep or oxen seek the wimiing stream. 

Soon the white flocks proceeded o’er the plains, 

And steers, slow-moving, and two shepherd swains 
Behind them ; piping on their reeds they go, 

Nor fear an ambush, nor suspect a foe. 

In arms the glittering squadron rising round, 

Eush sudden; hills of slaughter heap the ground; 
Whole flocks and herds lie bleeding on the plains, 
And aU amidst them, dead, the shepherd swains.’* 

. WALK (Gen. v. 24). This verb is often ; 
employed to represent the whole course of a 
man’s conduct. “ Enoch walked with God ” — 
pleased God— held intimate and endearing fel- 
lowship with the Father of Spirits. To ‘ ‘ walk 
by faith ” is to have the whole conduct guided 
by its influence— by the influence of invisible 
realities. To “ walk after the Spirit ” is so to 
live as the Spirit of God dictates to us by His 
Word. 

WALLS (Gen. xlix. 6). The walls of 
ancient times were generaRy built of earth 
or clay, mixed with straw, and hardened in 
the sun. Hence it was necessary to build 
them of great thickness, in order to ensure 
their permanency. When any breach took 
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hold afar off.” The same peculiarity is re* 
ferred to, Job xxviii. 7, ‘‘There is a path 
which the vulture’s eye hath not seen;” im^. 
plying that its vision is most acute and pene- 
trati^. This bird may be a kite or buzzard. 
(See Eagle.) 
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place in such a mass of earth, either by heavy 
rams or some defect in the foundation, the 
consequences were very serious (Ps. Ixii. 3; 
Isa. XXX. 13). The fact that bricks were made 
in such a rude and perishable manner gives’ 
force to the contrast presented in Isa. ix. 10, — 
“ The bricks are fallen down, but we will build 
with hevm stones ; ” and as a iiortion of straw 
entered into their composition, and the earth 
of which they were made was dry and porous, 
it is not surprising that they could be de- 
stroyed by fire (Amos i. 7, 10, 14). Walls were 
built up, as in modern engineering, to support 
terraces. (See Temple.) Immense stones 
are sometimes found in old walls. 

The expression in Job xxiv. 11 is supposed 
by some to refer to the low walls which were 
built in vineyards for the vines to run upon ; 
and they maintain that the passage should 
read thus, “They work at mid-day among 
their walls on rows of vines.” It may be that 
oliveyards were enclosed with walls, as we 
know vineyards were, and then the passage 
would be plain as it stands. 

The walls of vineyards were temporary, 
being probably designed chiefly to guard tne 
enclosure against the jackals, which were 
numerous in Palestine, especially during the 
vintage, often destroying whole vineyards and 
fields of cucumbers. Hence the bitterness of 
the sjircasni of Tobiah (Neh. iv. 3), as if the 
wall the Jews were building for the protection 
of their capital was scarcely better or stronger 
than a temporary vineyard wall to bar out 
jackals or foxes. 

A “fenced wall” (Isa. ii. 15) is a fortified 
wall. (Bee City, Dwellings, Towns.) 

WAR (Gen. xiv. 2). We read of vast 
armies in the land of Palestine ; for every 
citizen was a soldier (2 Chr. xiii. 3 ; xiv. 8, 9 ; 
xvii. 14-18 ; xxv. 5-7 ; xxvi. 11-15). 

The following cut rex^resents soldiers in the 
characteristic garb and armour of tliree different 
nations of antiquity. 

From the nature of the arras and the 
customs of the ancients, their battles were 
truly murderous, for they fought hand to 
hand. In those times heroes sought through 
the whole field for their personal enemies,, 
Scarcely ever was any quarter given, excej^li 
where the vanquished was retained as a slavei, 
and consequently the number of killed wa$ 
often immense (2 Chr. xiii. 17). 

^ Although the military art was comparatively 
simple, yet ingenious stratagems of various 
kinas were practised. Enemies were then, as 
now, suri^rised and overcome by unexpected 
divisions of the forces, by ambushes, and by 
659 
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lalse retreats (Gen. xiv. 15; Josli. viii. 12; 
yudg. XX. 36-39; 2 Ki. vii. 12). (See Wait, 
iaEES IN.) 
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It is supposed that 



Egyptian. 


Koman. 


Grecian. 


Previously to the invention of fire-arms, 
it was found necessary to resort to many 
complicated and unwielay machines for casting 
heavy stones and other destructive missiles. 
We find, however, little allusion to these in 
tlie Bible. About the end of the ninth or the 
beginning of the eighth century before Christ, 
Uzziah “made in Jerusalem engines invented 
by cunning men, to be on the towers and 
bulwarks, to shoot arrows and great stones 
withal ” (2 Chr. xxvi. 15). These were 
obviously similar to those in use by the Greeks 
and Romans. 



The Catapulta, for dischaigiDg Arrows, 

Among these was the battering-ram (Ezek. 
iv. 1, 2; xxi. 22). This was nothing more 
than a long beam of strong wood, usually oak. 
It was intended to batter down walls; and the 
end with which the assault was made was 
armed with a mass of heavy metal, in the 
shape of a rczm^s head. Occasionally they 
were sharply pointed at this end. These great 
be^s were at first carried by the soldiers, and 
driven against the walls ; afterwards they were 
placed upon wheels ; but in process oi time 
they were suspended by heavy chains, so that 
a comparatively small force would impel them 
with vast effect against a fortification. The 
men who worked the battering-ram were 
protected by a covering or roof, spread with 
Boniething damp and tough (as wet hides), -to 
resist the fire and the weapons of the besieged. 

ITie crow was also another instrument of 
660 


w’ar. It is supposed that liushai (2 Sam. 
xvii. 13) alluded to a machine like the crow 
when he said to Absalom, “If David be in a 
city, then shall all Israel bring ropes 
to that city, and we will draw it into 
the river, until there be not one small 
stone found there.” The crow could 
only be effective where the walls of a 
town were not in good condition, or 
not well defended; and then, if the 
besiegers were sufficiently numerous 
to work it, by applying a great num- 
ber of ropes to the same beam, they 
could soon open a way for the besieg- 
ing army. There certainly is reason 
to conclude that Hushai’s proposition 
arose from his knowing that king 
David was almost deserted, and that the hearts 
of the men of Israel “were after Absalom;” 
and that the plan, though injudicious in itself, 
alluded to the use of some weapon of attack 
similar to the crow, which was worked by means 
of ropes, so pointedly mentioned in this other- 
wise obscure passage. (See Battering-ram.) 

In order to give a true delineation of a siege, 
and to show now such engines of war were 
employed, we shall give a brief account of the 
blockade of Jotapata, from Josephus. The 
historian himself was an eye-witness and a 
principal actor. 

Jotapata was almost all of it 
built on a precipice, having on 
all the other sides of it every 
way valleys immensely deep and 
steep, insomuch that those who 
would look down would have 
their sight fail them before it 
reached to the bottom. It was 
only to be come at on the north 
side, where the utmost part of 
the city was built on the moun- 
tain, as it ends obliquely at a 

S lain. This mountain Josephus 
ad encompassed with a wall 
when he fortified the city, that 
- ~ its top might not be capaole of 

being seized upon by the enemies. 
The city was covered all round 
with other mountains, and could 
in no way be seen till a man came just 
upon it. Vesi)asian, therefore, in order 
to try how he might overcome the natural 
strength of the place, as well as the bold 
defence of the Jews, made a resolution to 
prosecute the siege with vigour. To that end 
he called the commanders that were under 
him to a council of war^ and consulted with 
them which way the assault might be managed 
to the best advantage. And when the reso- 
lution was there taken to raise a bank against 
that part of the wall which was practicable, 
he sent his whole army abroad to get the 
materials together. So when they had cut 
down all the trees on the mountains that 
adjoined the city, and had gathered together a 
vast heap of stones, besides the wood tliey had 
cut down, some oi them brought hurdles, in 
order to avoid the effects of the darts tuat 
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wfere shot from above them. These hurdles 
they spread over their banks, under cover of 
tvhich they formed their works, and so were 
little or nothing hurt by the darts that were 
thrown upon them from the wall ; while others 
pulled the neighbouring hillocks to pieces, and 
perpetually brought earth to them; so that 
while they were busy three sorts of way, 
nobody was idle. However, the Jews cast 
great stones from the walls upon the hurdles 
which protected the men, with all sorts of darts. 

Vespasian then erected, round about the 
city, engines for throwing stones and darts. 
The number of these engines was in all IGO. 
He ordered them to fall to work, and dislodge 
those that were upon the wall. These engines 
threw at once lances upon 
them with a great noise, and 
stones of the weight of a 
talent were darted by other 
machines differently con- 
structed, together with fire, 
and a vast multitude of 
arrows, which made the wall 
so dangerous, that the J ewa 
durst not only not come upon 
it, but durst not come to 
those parts within the walls 
which were reached by the 
engines; for the multitude 
of the Arabian archers, as 
well also as all those that 
threw darts and flung stones, 
fell to work at the same tim 
with the engines. Yet did 
lot the others lie still when 
they could not throw at the 
Romans from a higher x^lace ; 
for they then made sallies 
out of the cit5r, like private 
robbers, by parties, and pulled 
away the hurdles that covered 
the workmen,and killed them 
when they were thus naked. 

■y^en those workmen gave 
way, the Jews cast away 
the earth that composed the 
bank, and burnt the wooden 
parts of it, together with 
the hurdles, till at length 
Vespasian perceived that the intervals be- 
tween the works were of disadvantage to 
him ; for those spaces of ground afforded the 
Jews a place for assaulting the Romans. So 
he united the hurdles and at the same time 
joined one part of the army to the other, 
which prevented the private excursions of the 
besieged. 

The bank being raised, and brought nearer 
than ever to the battlements that belonged to 
the walls, Josephus thought it would be entirely 
wrong in him if he could make no contrivance 
in opposition to theirs, and that might be for 
the city’s preservation. He got together his 
workmen, and ordered them to build the wall 
higher. When they said that this was im- 
possible to be done while so many darts were 
thrown at them, he invented this sort of cover 
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for them. He bade them fix piles and expand 
before them the raw hides of oxen, newly 
killed, that these hides, by yielding and hollow- 
ing themselves when the stones struck them, 
might protect them, that the other darts 
would slide off them, and the fire that was 
thrown would be quenched by the moisture 
that was in them. These he set before the 
workmen, and under them these workmen 
went on with their works in safety, and raised 
the wall higher, and that both by day and by 
night, till 20 cubits were added to it. He also 
built a good number of towers upon the wall, 
and fitted to it strong battlements. This 
greatly discouraged the Romans, who in their 
own opinions were already gotten within the 
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walls, while they were now at once astonished 
at Joseiihus’s contrivance, and at the fortitude 
of the citizens that were in the beleagured 
town. 

The besieged had plenty of com within the 
city, and, indeed, of all other necessaries; but 
they wanted water, because there was no 
fountain in the city, the people being there 
usually satisfied with rain-water preserved in 
cisterns. It is a rare thing in that country to 
have rain in summer ; and at this season, during 
the siege, they were in great distress for some 
contrivance to satisfy their thirst. Vespasian 
fondly hoped that their receptacles of water 
would in no long time be emptied, and that 
they would be forced to deliver up the city to 
him ; but Josephus being resolved to blast such 
hopes, gave command tnnt tlmv should wet a 
O'tll 
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great many of their clotheSj and han^ them 
out about the battlements, till the entire wall 
was of a sudden all wet with the running down 
of the water. At this sight the Romans were 
discouraged and under consternation, when 
they saw them able to throw away in sport so 
much water, for they had supposed them not 
to have enough to drink themselves. 

^ Josephus contrived another stratagem be- 
sides the foregoing, to get jdenty of what they 
wanted. There was a certain rough and un- 
even place that could hardly be ascended, and 
on that account was not guarded by the sol- 
diers; so Josephus sent out certain persons 
along the western parts of the valley, and by 
them sent letters to whom he pleased of the 
Jews that were out of the city, and pro- 
cured from them what necessaries soever they 
wanted in the city in abundance; he enjoined 
them also to creep generally along by the watch 
as they came into the city, and to cover their 
backs with such sheep-skins as had their wool 
upon them, that if any one should spy them out 
in the night time they might be believed to be 
dogs. This was done till the watch perceived 
their contrivance, and set sentinels around the 
precipitous defile. 

Vespasian, annoyed by these sallies of the 
Jews, and when his banks were now not far 
from the walls, determined to malce use of his 
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6attering-ram. This battering-ram is a vast 
beam of wood like the mast of a ship ; its fore- 
art is armed with a thick piece of iron, at the 
ead of it, which is so carved as to be like the 
head of a ram, whence its name is taken. 
This ram is slung in the air by ropes passing 
over its middle, and is hung like the balance 
In a pair of scalelj from another beam, and 
braced by strong planks that pass on both 
sides of it, in the nature of a cross. When 
this ram is pulled backward by a great number 
of men with united force, and then thrust 
forward by the same men, vdth a mighty noise, 
it battets the walls with that iron part which 
projects. Nor is there any tower so strong or 
wiuls 80 broad that gaa resist much more than 
CG2 
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its first assaults, but all are forced to yield to 
it at last. This was the experiment to which 
the Roman general betook himself when he 
was eagerly bent upon taking the city. ^ 
the Romans brought the several en^es for 
galling an enemy nearer to the wedls, that 
they might reach such as were upon it and 
en deavoured to frustrate their attem^its. They 
threw stones and javelins at them, in the like 
manner did the archers and slingers come both 
together closer to the wall. This brought 
matters to such a pass that none of the Jews 
durst mount the walls, and then it was that 
the other Romans brought the battering-ram 
that was cased with hurdles all over, and in the 
upper iiart was secured by skins that covered 
it, and this both for the security of the workers 
and of the engine. Now, at the very first 
stroke of this engine the wall was shaken, and 
a terrible clamour was raised by the people 
within the city, as if they were already taken. 
When Josephus saw this ram still battering 
the same jjlace, and that the wall would 
quickly be thrown down by it, he resolved to 
break for awhile the force of the engine. 
With this design he gave orders to fill sacks 
with chaff, and to lower them down before that 
place where they saw the ram always battering, 
that the stroke might be turned aside, or that 
the place might feel less of the strokes by the 
yielding nature of the chaff. This contrivance 
very much delayed the attempts of the Romans ; 
because, let them remove their engine to what 
part they pleased, those that were above it 
removed their sacks, and placed them over 
against the strokes it made, insomuch that 
the wall was no way hurt, till the Romans 
made an opposite contrivance of long poles, 
and by tying hooks at their ends, cut off the 
sacks. Now when the battering ram had thus 
recovered its force, and the wall, having been 
but newly built, was giving way, Josephus 
and those about him had afterward immediate 
recourse to fire, as a means of desperate defence. 
They took what materials soever they had that 
were but dry, and made a sally three ways, 
and set fire to the machines and the hurdles, 
and the banks of the Romans themselves; 
nor did the Romans well know how to come to 
their assistance, being at once under conster- 
nation from the Jews’ boldness, and being 
prevented by the flames from rendering any 
help; for the materials being dry, with the 
bitumen and pitch that were among them, as 
was brimstone also, the fire caught hold of 
everything immediately ; and what cost the 
Romans a great deal of pains was in one hour 
consumed. 

But still Josephus and those with him, 
although they fell in rapid and appalling succes- 
sion by the darts and stones which the engines 
threw upon them, yet did they not desert the 
wall, but attacked those who managed the 
ram under the protection of the hurdles, witii 
fire, and iron weapons, and stones. These 
could do little or nothing, but fell themselves 
perpetually, while they were seen by those 
whom they could not see, for the light of their 
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own ilanlo shone about them, and made them 
^ most visible mark to the enemy as they were 
in the day time. The engines could not be 
seen at a great distance, and so what was 
thrown by them was hard to be avofded, for 
the force with which they threw stones and 
darts often wounded several at a time ; and the 
violent force of the stones that were cast by 
them was so great, that they carried away the 
pinnacles of the wall, and broke off the corners 
of the towers ; for no body of men could be so 
strong as not to be overthrown to the last rank 
by the largeness of the stones. And any one 
may learn the force of these machines by what 
happened on one occasion ; for as one of those 
that stood round about Josephus was near the 
wall, his head was carried away by such a 
stone, and his skull flung as far as 3 furlongs.^ 

Josephus at length took necessity for his 
counsellor in this utmost distress, and gave 
orders to pour scalding oil upon those whose 
shields protected them. Whereupon they soon 
got it ready, for many assisted to bring it, and 
what they brought was a great quantity, 
and poured it on all sides upon the Komans, 
and threw down upon them their vessels as 
they were still hissing from the heat of the fire. 
This so burnt the llomans that it dispersed 
that united band, who now tumbled down from 
the wall with horrid i)ains, for the oil did 
easily run down the whole body from head to 
foot, under their entire armour, and fed upon 
their flesh like flame itself, its fat and unctuous 
nature rendering it soon heated and slowly 
cooled; and as the men were cooped up in 
their head-pieces ard breastyflates, they could 
no way get free from this burning oil— they 
could only leap and roll about in their pains, 
as they fell down from the bridges they had 
laid. And as they thus were beaten back, and 
retired to their own party, who still pressed 
them forward, they were easily wounded by 
those that were behind them. 

Such is an account of the horrors of a siege 
as conducted in ancient times, and how the 
formidable weapons of attack were both man- 
aged and repelled. The siege of Jerusalem 
^vas somewhat similar, though its defence was 
nf»t so well conducted. 

But there was no part of the ancient military 
]>reparations which was more terrible than the 
chariot (Exod. xiv. 7 ; Deut. xx. 1 ; Josh. xvii. 
Ifi; Judg. iv. 3). They were in common use 
wherever there was any cavalry. The office 
of charioteer was one of honour and importance. 
So sings Homer 

“Nestor, skilled in war, 
Approves his counsel, and ascends the car; 

The steeds he left their trusty servants hold, 
Eurymedon and Sthenelus the bold ; 

The reverend charioteer directs his course, 

And strains his aged arms to lash the horse. 
Hector they face, unknowing how to fear; 

Fierce he drove on, Tydides whirled his spear.** 


(2 Sam. X. 18; 1 Chr. xviii. 4; 2 Chr. xii. 3; 
xiv.. 9.) (See Chaeiots OP War.) 

Walls and towers were used in fortifications; 
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and the latter were guarded by soldiers, and 
are called garrisons (2 Sam. viii. 6: Ezek, 
xxvi. 11). (See Ward.) 

In conducting a siege, the Hebrew army 
was not to cut down fruit trees : that would 
have been useless and wanton destruction 
(Deut. XX. 19). 

As to the order of battle, we have no certain 
knowledge. The prophet alludes to it, Jer. 
xlvi. 3, 4. Among all ancient nations it was 
customary to take previous refreshment of 
food, in order to give strength to the army. 
The soldiers, and especially the commanders, 
arrayed themselves in their costliest garments 
and fairest armour, except in cases where 
disguise was attempted (1 Ei. xxii. 30). 

Various passages lead to the opinion that 
divisions of the army were common, as in 
modern times (Cxen. xiv. 15; Judg. vii. 16; 1 
Sam. xi. 11). The most frequent divisions of 
the host was into tens, hundreds, and thousands ; 
and each of these had its commander or captain 
(Judg. XX. 10; 1 Sam. viii. 12; 2 Ki. xi. 4). 
This is an ancient method, and is still common 
in Persia. Among the Hebrews these divisions 
had some reference to 
the several families, and 
were under the heads of 
families as their officers 
(2 Chr. XXV. 5 ; xxvi. 12). 

The captains of hundreds 
and of thousands were 
of high rank, or (so to 
speak) staff-officers, who 
were admitted to share 
in the councils of war (1 
Chr. xiii. 1). The whole 
army bad its commander- 
in-chief or captain, ‘ ‘ who 
was over the host,” and 
its scribe, or keeper of 
the muster-roll (1 Ki. iv. 

4; 1 Chr. xviii. 15, 16; 
xxvii. 32-34 ; 2 Chr. xvii. 

14; xxvi. 11). Ill Isa. 
xxxiii. 18 the words translated, “he that 
counted the towers,” iirobably indicate what 
we should call a chief engineer. 

Under David, the army of 288,000 men was 
divided into twelve corps, each of which was 
consequently 24,000 strong, and had its own 
general, (1 Chr. xxvii.) Under Jehoshaphat 
this was altered, and there were five unequal 
corps, under as many commanders (2 Chr. xvii. 
14-19). The cohort had 500 or 600 men, and 
the legion embraced ten cohorts. The light 
troops were provided with arms which they 
used at some distance from the enemy. They 
are designated, 2 Chr. xiv. 8 ; while the heavy 
armed were those who “bore shield and spear” 
(1 Chr. xii. 24). The light troops were taken 
principally from the tribe of Benjamin, as 
appears from the last-cited texts. 

Kings and generals had armour-bearers^ 
selected from the bravest of their favourites, 
and who not only carried their armour, whiom 
was in those days a necessarv service, but 
stood by them in the hour of aauger, carried 
CG3 
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their orders, and were not unlike modem Chr. xx, 21). Next followed the shout, of 
atotants (1 Sam. xxxi. 4). war-ciy, which the Romans accompanied with 

The troops were excited to ardour and the noise of shields and spears struck violently 
bravery by addresses from their priests, who together.* One famous war-cry is familiar to 
were commanded to appeal to them. Such all the readers of Scripture,— “The sword of 
was the command of Moses : “And it shall be,‘ the Lord and of Gideon.” The war-cry was 
when ye are come nigh unto the battle, that common in the East, as it is to this day among 
the priest shall approach and speak unto the the Turks, It was the alarm or shout so often 
people ” (Deut. xx. 2). In later times kings mentioned in Scripture (1 Sam. xvii. 52 ; 2 
themselves were accustomed to harangue their Ohr. xiii. 15; Job xxxix. 25: Jer. iv. 19). 
armies (2 Chr. xiii. 4). Einally (perhaps after The victors on returning home were saluted 
the sacrifices had been offered), the summons with the song and dance. The song of 
was given by the holy trumpets (Num. x. 9, Deborah is a fine specimen of the triumphal 
10; 2 Chr. xiii. 12-14). ode. Elegies were comjiosed for the slain, of 

It was the practice of the Greeks, when which David’s lament over Jonathan is an 
they were within half a mile of the enemy, example. So when the wounded Josiah was 
to sing their war-song. A similar custom brought to J erusalem, and died of his wounds, 
probably prevailed among the Jews. Such, there was universal mourning, and elegies 
at least, was the practice of Jehoshaphat: were composed by Jeremiah on the melancholy 
“And wnen he had consulted with the people, occasion. ‘‘And J eremiah lamented for J osiah : 
he appointed singers unto the Lord, and that and all the singing men and the sin^ng women 
shoula praise the beauty of holiness, as they si)ake of Josiah in their lamentations to this 
went out before the army, and to say. Praise day, and made them an ordinance in Israel : 
the Lord; for his mercy endureth for ever ” (2 and, behold, they are written in the lamen- 
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tations” (2 Chr. xxxv. 2^). Monuments to 
commemorate a victory were sometimes erected 
(2 Sam, viii 13). 

The jfrequent figurative allusions to the art 
and weapons of war used by the sacred writers 
afe obvious without explanation. 

Josephus represents Moses as thus laying 
down the principles on which the Jews were 
to conduct a warlike campaign If it shall 
be the fortune of yourselves or your posterity 
to undertake a war, God grant that it may 
happen without the confines of your country ; 
but if the matter must be decided by the 
sword, you shall first send heralds to your 
enemies; for before you engage in battle it 
will be necessary to parley, and to inform 
them that you have a great army, that you 
are furnished with numbers of horses, that 
you have military weapons and stores, and, 
above all this, that you fight under the favour 
and assistance of God. It they condescend to 
^asonable conditions, accept them ; but if they 
^ ler to injure you, lead your army against 
i wm, having God for your general, and for 


your lieutenant him whom yourselves shall 
choose, on the account of his conduct and 
courage. When the battle is over, and the 
day your own, kill those enemies that resisted 
you in the fight, the rest reserve as tributaries, 
except the people of the land of Canaan, for 
they and all their families are to be destroyed ; 
give your enemies burial by night ; take heed, 
but especially in war, that no woman use a 
man’s apparel, nor man a woman’s habit. 
Forget not the injuries you suffered by the 
Amalekites; lead out your armies against 
them^ and take vengeance of them for the 
wrongs they did you when you were in the 
desert.” Yet while the Heorews might be 
merciful in their battles, and not so ferocious 
as the nations around them, their wars were 
scenes of fearful horror and bloodshed. The 
triumph of Christianity is peace. It will be 
a happy era for the world when “they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruninghooks : nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation^ neither shall they 
learn war any more” (Isa. li 4). 
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The practice of offensive war in modem 1 
times cannot be defended by reference to 
B^red history. We have a new and better 
dispensation, which breathes forgiveness and 
forbearance; and the tendency and promised 
fruit of which is to banish wars and fightings 
from the earth, and make it the abode of 
peace and love. (For further information on 
this subject, see Akmies, Armour, Arms, 
Siege.) 

Wars op the Lord, book of (Num. xxi. 
14). This ancient book was some record of 
military achievements. It seems to have been 
a poetical composition, and to have celebrated 
those victories which Jehovah achieved for his 
people. Its various odes might be sung by the 
nation in the seasons of warlike enterprises. 

WARD (Gen. xl. 3 ; Acts xii. 10) — a prison, 
or an apartment thereof. Also a garrison or 
military post (Neh. xii. 25), or a class or 
detachment of persons for any particular 
service (1 Chr. ix. 23; xxv. 8 ; Nen. xiii. 30). 

WARDROBE (2 Ki. xxii. 14)-the place 
where the roval robes of priests’ vestments 
were deposited. 

WASH, WASHING (Mark vii. 3). The 
J ews, as we learn from this passage, laid great 
stress on frequent ablutions in the time of 
Christ. They supposed that such washing 
had in it a religious merit, and proudly 
reproved others who were not so rigid in such 
transactions as themselves. As knives and 
forks did not exist, the eaters plunged their 
naked hands into the morsels: washing was 
therefore indispensable. It is not the mere 
physical ablution, but the ritualistic merit 
attached to it, that our Lord condemned. 
The absurd stress laid upon the ceremony may 
be seen in the following rabbinical extracts : — 
“ Every one who washes his hands must attend 
to four things : 1st. To the water, that it be 
not unlawful for the washing of hands ; 2d. 
To the measure, that there be a quartern for 
the two hands; 3d. To the vessel, that the 
water wherewith the washing is performed 
be in a vessel ; 4th. To the washer, that the 
water come with force from him that pours ” 
{Hilchoth Berachotfiy vi. 6). “Every one who 
eats that sort of bread for which the bene- 
diction is, ‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the universe ! who bringeth forth 
bread from the earth,’ is bound to wash his 
hands at the beginning and end. And although 
the bread be common, and although his hands 
have not been defiled, and he is not aware of 
any uncleanness upon them, he is not to eat 
Until he wash both his hands. And thus, also, 
with regard to anything that is dipped in fluid, 
the washing of hands is necessary at the 
beginning” (76ic/, vi. 1). “All bread that 
has salt in it requires washing of hands after 
it ; lest perhaps it might be the salt of Sodom, 
or salt of the same nature, and a man might 
pass his hand over his eyes and become 
blind. On this account all are bound to 
wash their hands at the end of every meal, 
because of the salt. But in a camp they are 
exempt from washing at the beginning, because 
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they are oppressed with the fati^es of war, 
and are bound to wash after meal on account 
of the danger” {Jbid^ 3). “A man must bo 
very careful in pouring water on his hands 
three times, for an evil spirit rests upon the 
hands before washing, and does not depart 
until water be poured on them three times. 
Therefore it is necessary, before washing, to 
abstain from touching the hand to the mouth, 
and the nose, and the ears, and the eyes, 
because an evil spirit rests upon them” (Oram 
Chaiim.f §4). “Though he should only have 
enough water to drink, he is to wash his hands 
with a part of it, and then to eat, and to drink 
the remainder” (Hilchoth Berachoth^ vi. 19). 
And not content with this harsh requirement, 
they sentence the despiser of their commands 
to excommunication. “It is necessary to be 
very careful in the washing of hands, for every 
one who despises the washing of hands is guilty 
of excommunication” {Oradi Chaiim.f § 158;. 
“Every one who despises washing of hands 
sinks into poverty. R. Zerika says, in the 
name of R. Eliezer, Every one that despises the 
washing of hands is rooted out of the world ’* 
(Ibid.) “Every one who eats bread without 
washing of hands is as guilty as if he had 
committed fornication ” (Sotah^ fol. iv. , col. 2). 

It was the duty of the servant to attend 
to his master in this particular service, 
and the manner of its performance may be 
learned from the phrase, “Elisha, who poured 
water on the hands of Elijah” (2 Ivi. iiu 
11). The same practice is still continued. 
Nowhere is water previously poured into a 
basin; but the servant pours water from a 
pitcher upon the hands of his master. The 
custom of washing hands before dinner prevails 
also to this day. The servant goes round to 
all the guests with a pitcher, and a vessel to 
receive the water falling from the hands, and 
performs the office here attributed to Elisha. 
The same service is repeated when the repast 
is ended. The washing of the feet was and is 
a universal practice in the East (see Feet] : 
and, corroborative of what has been sai<l 
under that article, we may give the following 
illustrations : — 

“Our youthful host now proposed, in the 
genuine style of ancient Orient^ hospitality, 
that a servant should wash our feet. This 
took me by surprise ; for I was not aware that 
the custom still existed here. ... We gladly 
accepted the proposal, both for the sake of the 
refreshment and of the Scriptural illustration. 
A female Nubian slave accordingly brought 
water, which she poured upon our feet over a 
large shallow basin of tinned copper; kneeling 
before us, and rubbing our feet with her hands, 
and wiping them with a napkin.” — Robinson’s 
Researches, iii., p. 20. 

“ . . . A slave in my bed-room washed my 
feet. I was struck with the degree of abase- 
ment expressed in the act ; and as he held the 
foot in the towel, with his head bowed down 
towards it. I remembered the condescension o| 
I the blessed Lord. May I have grace to follow 
1 such humility ! ” — Life of Hestry Martin^ p. 137$ 
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Waehiijg the hands in water was on sotiie 
occasions a solemn protestation of innocence : — 
“When Pilate saw that he could prevail noth- 
ing, but that rather a tumult was made, he 
took water, and washed his hands before the 
multitude, saying, I am innocent of the blood 
of thisjust person : see ye to it ” (Matt, xxvii. 
24). The meaning of the ceremonial is very 
obvious (see also Beut. xxi. 6). (See Peet.) 

WASH-POT (Ps. lx. 8). The word in this 
connection signifies that the Moabites should 
be reduced to the most abject and degrading 
servitude. The wash-pot, or vessel in which 
the feet were washed, was deemed base and 
ignoble. 

WATCH (Exod. xiv. 24). The original 
division of the night was into the first, middle, 
and morning watch ; but after the captivity 
the Jews adopted the custom of Rome and 
Greece, which divided tho twelve hours of the 
night into four watches, beginning with six in 
the afternoon (Matt. xiii. 35). (See Cock-crow- 
ing.) The time that passed between the 
watches seems to a person that sleeps soundly 
as but a single moment (Ps. xc, 4). (See Day.) 
^ WATCHER (Dan. iv. 17, 23). This word 
is supposed to denote either the Divine Being 
himsefi (v. 24), or his holy messengers (v. 13). 
It imports the special universal providence of 
God, by which the affairs of the universe are 
o^ered, and the rise and fall of kings and em- 
pires are controlled. The twelve superior gods 
of the Chaldeans were called counsellor gods, 
and were supposed to watch over and interest 
themselves in the minutest affairs of men. 

WATCHMEN (Song v. 7; Isa. xxi. 11). 
In Persia the watchmen were required to 
indemnify those who were robbed in the streets ; 
and hence they were extremely vigilant to 

f ive the alarm, and protect the city and its in- 
abitants from violence (Ezek. xxxiii. 2-6). In 
time of danger the watchmen were posted in 
towers over the gates of the city (Isa. xxi. 8 ; 
Ixii. 6). (See City, Tower.) 

The post and vigilance of a watchman are 
well pictured in 2 Sam. xviii. 24-26. 

WATER (Gen. xviii. 4). The scarcity of 
water is one of the calamities of the Eastern 
world; and the distress which is often experi- 
enced by man and beast for want of it is inde- 
scribable. Park, the African traveller, tolls us 
that when, afterseveraldays of privation, hehad 
fallen asleep, his fancy would carry him to the 
banks of some clear and beautiful river, which 
he surveyed with transport, and eagerly has- 
tened to quench his parching thirst ; and the 
fancied effort would wake him to the dreadful 
^sappointment. How admirably does this 
illustrate Isa. xxix. 8 ! 

Water being of such value, and often of such 
scarcity in the East, the Hebrew is rich in 
terms expressive of different collections and 
fCmM of water, which are not preserved wdth 
^cial distinctness in the English version. 
Thns they had i\ra^r, a river, in our sense, 
rendered sometimes flood, and with the article, 
meaningtheriverEuphrates; AacAaf, atorrent- 
bod or Wady, sometimes render^ valley, 


sometimes brook, and occasionally river ; Peleg, 
a stream or rivulet, or bum ; Micalf a brook ; 
TalaJiy a conduit; Juhaly a flood; Aphek^ a 
channel ; Zerem, a flood ; JSfazaly running 
waters ; Shibbolethy a channel ; JSshedy rapids ; 
Shetephy floods. 

Then, again, the Hebrews had Ain. a spring 
(see Ain, En) ; Maan. a collection of springs ; 
J/oiza, a fountain-head ; ilfaAior, aspring; GuU 
loihy springs bubbling out; Mahhuay gushing 
water; Reer, a well; Agamy a pond; Mikvehy 
a reservoir; Berecahy a tank or pool; Cerothy 
cisterns; Mashabirtiy troughs; BoVy a pool or 
cistern, generally rendered “well;” Oehy a 
ditch. Jor is the special name of the Nile ; 
and another name is Shihor, or the black river, 
and sometimes meaning the Wady Arish, or 
river of Egypt. 

In Prov. xxi. 1 the original term rendered 
rivers signifies divisions, partitions, sections, 
and refers to the ancient Oriental methods of 
conveying water to orchards and gardens. 
This was by means of canals or rivulets flow- 
ing in artificial channels, called in Hebrew, 
divisions — i.e.y cuts or trenches, which distri- 
buted the water in every direction — to irrigate 
abundantly their otherwise parched and barren 
soil. Witn a similar allusion, the Psalmist 
(Ps. i. 3) says of the godly man, the lover of 
the Divine law, that ‘ ‘ he shall be like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water (divisions or 
sections of water), that bringeth forth his fruit 
in his season, and his leaf shall not wither.” 
The reference is doubtless to trees nourished 
by artificial irrigation, like those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus. The gardens are thick 
set with fruit trees of all kinds, kept fresh 
and verdant by the waters of the Barady. 
This river, as soon as it issues out from the 
cleft of the mountain into the plain, is imme- 
diately divided into three streams, of which the 
middlemost and largest runs directly to Damas- 
cus, through a large open field, called the Ager 
DamascenuSy and is distributed to all the cis- 
terns and fountains in the city. The other 
two, which are taken to be the work of art, are 
drawn round, the one to the right hand, and 
the other to the left, on the borders of the gar- 
dens, into which they are let out as they pass 
by little currents (divisions), and so dispersed 
all over the vast wood ; insomuch that there 
is not a garden but has a fine quick stream 
running through it. A traveller describing 
the orange garden of the Emir of Beyroot, ob- 
serves, that “ it contains a large quadrangular 
plot of ground, divided into sixteen lesser 
squares, four in a row, with walks between 
them. The walks are shaded with orange trees 
of a large spreading size. Every one of these 
sixteen lesser squares in the garden was Or- 
dered with stone ; and in the stone- work were 
troughs, very artificially contrived, for con- 
veying the water all over the garden, there 
being little outlets cut at every tree lor the 
stream, as it passed by, to flow out and water 
it.” With these items of Oriental custom be- 
fore us, we perceive at once the point of the 
comparison in the passage, Prov. xxi. 1, “ The 
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tog’s heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the in “ deep waters” is to suffer; the “troubled 
rivers of water: he turneth it whithersoever sea” represents the restless wicked. Water 
he will.” In Dent. xi. 10 it is said of the refreshes and revives the thirsty traveller; sal- 
land of promise, “ The land whither thou vation is a “ pure river of water of life.” (See 
goest in to possess it, is not as the land of Cistebn,Fountains, Pools OF Water, WELLS.) 
^gypt, from whence ye came out, where thou Water of jealousy. (See Jealousy.) 

sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy Water op purifying — that in which the 

foot, as a garden of herbs.” The phrase, priest washed at his consecration (Num. viii. 7). 
“watering with the foot,” may refer to the Water op separation (Num. xix. 2) — ^that 
constructionofchannelsand water-courses, like used in the ceremony of offering a red heifer, 
those above mentioned, which was accom- (See Heifer.) 

plished by the action of the foot in digging. WATERSPOUTS. “Deep calleth unto 
So also in 2 Ki. xix. 24, “I have digged and deep at the noise of thy waterspouts: all thy 
drunk strange waters, and with the sole of my waves and thy billows are gone over me (Ps. xlii, 
feet have I toed up all the rivers of besieged 7). This surprising phenomenon was not mafre- 
places” — i. e., I have digged new channels by quently seen on the Syriac and Jewish coasts, 
the labours of the spade, have turned the rivers It is forcibly alluded to by the Psalmist in the 
out of their ancient courses, which consequently passage above cited. He represents the Gala> 
were dried up, and thus have made my army mities that came upon him, according to the 
to drink of strange waters, flowing in channels prediction (2 Sam. xii. 11), as like a violent 
to which they had never before been accus- storm at sea, where the torrents that pour 
tomed. It would with us be a very bold figure down from above meet the columns of water 
to say that Cyrus dried up the Euphrates, the that ascend from the dej^ths beneath ; the 
river of Babylon, with his foot ; but when clouds above calling to the waters below, and 
understood, as now explained, of digging a new exciting each other to join their force, and 
channel, which was done with proper imple- overwhelm the despairing sufferer in ho^lesa 
ments by the agency of many tliousand feet, destruction. 

the expression would be by no means high- AVAVE OFFERING (Exod. xxix. 24). 
wrought to the imagination of an Oriental. Portions of certain sacrifices, and also a sheaf 
Another, and, as some think, a much more of first-fruits, were to be waved, apparently 
natural opinion is, that allusion is made to the toward the four quarters of the heavens,^ as if 
machinery for drawing up water, by means of to denote that Jehovah was no local divinity, 
a rope or string of buckets attached to awheel, but Lord of all. (See Offering.) 
which was turned like a modern treadmill. WAX — a well-lcnown substance, easily sof- 

(See Foot.) tened and dissolved by beat (Ps. xxii 14 ; 

In the hot countries of the East the assuaging Ixviii. 2 ; xcvii. 5 ; Mic. i. 4). 
of thirst is one of the most delightful sensations WAYFARING MAN (Isa. xxxv. 8; Jer. 
that can be felt ; and hence the frequent allu- xiv. 8). In the latter passage cited allusion is 
sions to it in the sacred writings, (Ps. cxliii. 6 ; made to the brief stay of a traveller in the 
Prov. xxv. 25, &c.) Every attention which place where he enjoys a night’s repose. There 
humanity and hospitality can suggest is paid being no places of jDublic entertainment in the 
at the present day to furnishing travellers with East, the wayfaring man depends on the hospi- 
water. We are told that public reservoirs or tality of his entertainer, and his sojourn is 
pools are opened iu Arabia and Egypt ; and in brief. In the first passage quoted there is a 
the Mohammedan villages of Palestine bread reference to the breadth and levelnesa of the 
and water are furnished by the inhabitants gra- “path of return” — a stranger on his journey 
tuitously. In India at this day the natives offer could not mistake it, for it was a “highway,” 
water to weary travellers, in honour of their a raised and built causeway, where one needed 
gods. Hence the force and beauty of the allu- no guide, and could not easily blunder, 
sion. Matt. x. 42. Water was commonly WEASEL (Lev. xi. 2^ — generally agreed 
drawn out of wells by females, and trans- to mean the mole. (See Mole.) 
ported,' upon the shoulder or head, in large WEATHER (Job xxxvii. 22). “Fair 
leathern or earthen vessels. (See Conduit.) weather” might be rendered golden splendour, 
This is still the practice in the East. Almost meaning the dayspring ; or the clause may 
all travellers allude to it. si^ify that the north is the place of gold. 

“ Nothing distresses the Bedouin women so WEAVER (Exod. xxxv. 35). The art of 
touch as fetching water. The tents are but weaving was known in very ancient times, and 
seldom pitched very close to a well; and if especially in Egypt, where the process, with 
Jhis be only at half an hour’s distance from the the necessary implements of the crafL is de- 
camp, the Hedouins do not think it necessary picted on the monuments. There the Hebrews 
that the water should be brought upon camels ; learned it, and applied it to the formation of 
and when asses are not to be procured, the the curtains^ &c., of the tabernacle, Thomp- 
women must carry the water every evening son, in his interesting book On the Mumv^ 
on their backs, in long water-skins; and they Cloth of Egypty says of a specimen of it, “It 
are sometimes obliged to seek a second supply was free from gum, or resin, or impre^atior 
at the well.” — Burckhardt’s NoteSj i., p. 351. of any kind, and had evidently been original] 

Water is a common emblem m Scripture, white. It was close and firm, yet very elaat; 
and its general significance is apparent. To be The yam of both warp and woof was remati 
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•fely even and well spun. The thread of the 
warp was double, consisting of two fine threapds 
twisted together. The woof was single. The 
warp contained 90 threads in an inch; the 
woof or weft only 44. The fineness of 
these materials, estimated after the manner of 
cotton-yam, was about thirty hanks in the 
pound. My first impression on seeing these 
cloths was, that the finest kinds were muslin^ 
and of Indian manufacture ; . . . but this 
■)U8picion of their being cotton was soon removed 
by the microscope of Mr. Bauer, which showed 
that they were all, without exception, linen. 
Some were thin and transparent, and of very 
delicate texture. The finest appeared to be 
made of yams of near 100 hanks in the pound, 
with 140 threads in the inch in the warp, and 
about 64 in the woof. A specimen of muslin 
in the museum of the East India House, the 
finest production of the Dacca loom, has only 
100 threads in an inch in the warp, and 84 
in the woof ; but the surprising fineness of 
the yams, which, though spun by hand, is not 
leas than 250 hanks in the pound, mves to this 
fabric its unrivalled tenuity and lightness.” 

But even these yield in fineness to specimens 
mentioned by Sir J. G. Wilkinson, one of 
which had lo2 threads in the warp, and 71 
in the woof to each inch, while another dis- 
played the astonishing number of 640 (or 270 
double threads) in the warp, and 110 in the 
woof, per inch ; the texture of which may be 
imagined by a comparison of it with our cam- 1 
brie, which has about 160 threads per inch in ! 
the warp, and 140 in the woof. * 

Weaving was a common occui^ation for 
females. 

Aloandra, consort of his high command, 

A golden distaff gave to Helen’s hand. 

And that rich vase with living sculpture wrought, 
Which, heap’d with wool, the beauteous Phyla 
brought; 

The silken fleece, empurpled for the loom, 

BivaUed the hyacinth in vernal bloom.” 

Odyssey, iv. 

** The Arab women use a very simple loom. 
It consists of two short sticks, which are stuck 
into the ground at a certain distance, accord- 
ijig to the desired breadth of the piece to be 
worked. A third stick is placed across over 
them: about 4 yards from them three sticks 
are placed in the same manner ; and over the 
two horizontal cross-sticks, the woof. To keep 
the upper and under woof at a proper distance 
from each other a fiat stick is placed between 
them. A piece of wood serves as the weaver’s 
shuttie, and a short gazelle’s horn is used in 
beatkig back the thread of the shuttle. The 
loom is placed before the harem, or women’s 
apartment, and worked by the mother and 
her daughters. The distaff is in general use.” 
- Burcknardt’s Notes, &c., pp. 67, 68. 

In Isa. xxxviii. 12 our version reads, “I 
have cut off like a weaver my life ; he will cut 
me off with pining sickness.” The marginal 
ading of the second clause is preferable, — 
'^e will cut me off from the thrum that is, 

^ 1 ends of thread by which the web is fastened 
I ^ beam. This the weaver does when the 
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web is finished and bis work is completeA 
JSee Shuttle. ) When Delilah practised upon 
Samson, in order to induce him to discover 
the sec^t of his strength, he bade her weave 
the seven locks of his nair with the web, 
“ And she fastened it with the pin, and said 
unto him. The Philistines be upon thee, Sam- 
son. And he awaked out of his sleep, and 
went away with the pin of the beam, and with 
the web.” (Judg. xvi. 14). The loom was not 
only simple, but the web was narrow ; the hair 
of Samson was inwoven ; and when ne awoke 
he carried away almost the whole apparatus. 
(See Distaff.) 

WEDDING. (See Marriage.) 

WEDDING GARMENT (Matt. xxii. 11). 
The wedding garments were furnished by the 
host, and were required to be worn by those 
who were admitted as guests at marriage- 
suppers. It is still customary for Oriental 
princes to provide dresses for their guests; and 
each guest must appear wearing the royal gift. 
Ignominious expulsion would be the fate of 
any one who should refuse it, or be so audacious , 
as appear without it. So holiness and 
righteousness are called the garments in which 
the guests must appear at the marriage-supper 
of the Lamb. (See Marriage.) 

WEEK (Gen. xxix. 27). The word in this 
passage means the seven days of the marriage 
festival ; as if Laban had said, ‘ ‘ Attend to the 
ceremonies of the present marriage first, and 
then I will give thee Rachel, the gift to he fol- 
lowed by another term of seven years’ service.” 
The division of time into portions of seven days 
had its origin at the creation (Gen. vii. 4-10 ; 
viii. 10, 12), and traces of it are found in every 
q^uarter of the world. It is to be observed 
that this is not a division of time suggested, 
like the day, month, or year, by the revolu- 
tions of the heavenly boaies. It is perfectly 
arbitrary ; and yet in all the countries of the 
East, among ancient nations, before they had 
any knowledge of the sacred histoiWj or even 
in the uncultivated tribes of Africa, this 
division is recognized, and the days of the 
week named. (See Sabbath.) 

The J ews gave no names for the days of the 
week, but simply the number^ as the first, 
second, or third day; and this practice isr 
adopted by many persons at the present day, 
especially by the Society of Friends. The 
names oi the days in modern use are derived 
from the Saxon language, in which they have 
a mythological signification. 

Besides weeks of seven days, which were 
rendered from one Sabbath to another, they 
had a week of years, or seven years, and a 
week of seven times seven years, which Drought 
in the fiftieth or jubilee year. 

WEEKS, FEAST OF. (See Feasts.) 

WEIGHTS. (See Measures.) 
WELLOFJACOB(Johniv.6). Theorigin 
of the name is apparent from the question 
which the woman of Samaria put to Jesus, — 
“.Art thou greater than our father Jacob, 
which gave us the well, and drank thereof 
himself, and his children, and his cattle?’* 
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{ John iv, 12.) The identification of this ^ot 
n modem times seems to be complete. The 
well is dug in the rock, and is about 75 
feet deep, and perhaps 9 feet in diameter. 
There is a low vault built over it, which has 
a very narrow aperture. At some seasons it 
is dry, at others there are 10 and 12 feet 
of water in it. It is distant from the city 
about thirty-five minutes’ walk. The fields 
around are no doubt that “parcel of ground 
which Jacob gave to his son Joseph.” There 
are many fountains round about the city, and 
nearer to it than Jacob’s well; but perhaps 
it was held in peculiar veneration, so that 
women came to it from the town to draw 
water. At this spot did our Saviour convince 
the Samaritan woman, thrilled her by his 
omniscience, declared to her the spirituality of 
God, and acknowledged himself the Messiah. 
He had been fatigued with the journey, and 
he reclined upon the well ; but at once did he 
embrace the opportunity of doing good to a 
blinded and perishing sinner. 

WELLS (Exod. scv. 27). These were very- 
essential in a country of flocks and herds, and 
were generally provided at each place of 
pasturage. They were deep (J ohn iv. 11), and 
expensive to dig and preserve, and hence were 
a valuable part of the husbandman’s property 
(Num. XX. 17-19). They were sometimes owned 
in common (Gen. xxix. 2, 3). To protect 
them from the sand, and from being used by 
others, they were covered usually with a stone 
(Gen. xxix. 2, 8). To 
stop them up was, and 
still is, regarded as an 
act of hostility (Gen. 
xxvi. 15); and to in- 
vade the right of pro- 
perty in them was 
often the cause of sore 
contention (Gen. xxL 
25). To such wells the 
women repair in the 
evening, and in great 
numbers, to draw 
water. The water is drawn up in a bucket 
by means of a rope and pulley, or by the 
simpler process represented in the cut. Oxen 
are sometimes used in turning the simple 
machine for raising the water. If the well be 
deep, and the traveller “have nothing to draw 
with,” the refreshing draught cannot be en- 
joyed. In a country where water was so 
v^uable and so difficult to be procured, it 
was an appropriate emblem of rich blessings 
(Jer. ii. 13; xvii. 13). The wells referred to 
in Scripture, so rendered in our version, are — 
Beer-lahai-roi (Gen. xvi. 14), Bethlehem (2 
Sam. xxiii. 15; 1 Chr. xi. 37, 18), Beer (east 
of Jordan) (Num. xxi. 16-18), Beer-sheba 

I Gen. xxi. SO, 31), Elim (Exod. xv. 27), Esek 
Gen. xxvi. 20), Hagar (Gen. xxi. 19), Haran 
G^n. xxix. 3, 4), Jacob (John iv, 6), Marah 
Exod. XV. 23), Rehoboth (Gen. xxvi. 22), 
litnah (Gen. xxvi, 21), (See Cistern, 
En, Fountain^ Pools op Water, Water.) 
WHAiE (Job vil, 12), In ihe Mosaic 
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account of the creation, we are told ^at 
on the fifth d^ God created great whales 
(Gen. i. 21). The word perhaps means no 
particular species of animals, but the latest 
class of creeping things, whether inhabiting 
the land or the water. The geological invest 
ations of the present day determine such te 
ave existed, or a character different from any 
now known ; and comparative anatomy proves 
their nature to be most accurately described 
by the term great creeping things. This use 
of a general word to denote some huge monster 
is supposed by some to occur in Ps. civ. 26; 
Ezek. xxxii. 2, compared with Matt. xii. 40, 
and also Job vii. 12. (See Jonah.) 

WHEAT (Judg. vi. 11). This most useful 
and imi)ortant of all grains was produced 
abundantly in the land of Canaan. In our 
translation it is often mentioned under the 
general name of corn. (See Corn.) Such is 
the peculiar 'nature of Egyptian wheat, that 
Pharaoh’s dream about seven ears of com 
coming up upon one stalk (Gen. xli. 5), was 
according to the common appearance of the 
grain. Two or three kinds of wheat are still 
cultivated in Palestine. (See Fan, Harvest. 
Seasons, Seed, Threshing-floor, Winnow.) 

The figurative allusions to this grain, Ps. 
Ixxxi, 16; Jer. xii. 13; Joel ii. 24; Matt, iii, 
12, are sufficiently obvious. 

WHIRLWIND (Isa. xvii. 13). The fearful 
and resistless effect of a whirlwind in tropical 
countries has often been described by travellers. 
Its march is ruin, devastation, and death. 
Trees and houses are no impemment to its 
progress. Especially in the desert does it stir 
up the sand and form it into moving pillars. 

“ Whilst we were encamped at the vRl^e of 
Hassanabad,” writes Mr. Morier, “a violent 
wind arose from the eastward. It prevailed 
from the morning to about two o’clock P.M,, 
when it changed about to the westward. At 
the time of the change, whirlwinds were to be 
seen in different parts of the plain, sweeping 
along the country in different directions, m a 
manner that was quite frightful to behold. 
They carried away in their vortex, sands, 
branches, and the stubble of the fields, and 
really appeared to make a communication, 
between the earth and the clouds. The cor- 
rectness of the imagery used by the prophet 
Isaiah, xvii. 13, when he alludes to this 
phenomenon, is very striking to the Eastern 
traveller; and when we read in the Psalma,^ 
‘ Make them like a wheel, as the stubble befofe 
the wind;’ this also is happily illustrated by 
the rotatory action of the whirlwind, which fre- 
(juently impels a bit of stubble oyer a waste, lust 
hko a whew set into rapid motion.” — Morier’s 
Second Journey through Persia. <Dc., p. ^2. 

WHISPERERS (Rom. i. 29). Such as 
secretly excite suspicions against other^ and 
propagate an evil report with an affected 
aesire to speak of it only under their breath. 

WHITED SEPULCHRES (Matt, xxiii 
27). It was customary to wmtewash U 
Jewish sepulchres annually, that they migl 
be distinctly seen and avoided, inasmuoh i 
669 
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coming in contact with them was the occasion 
of ceremonial defilement (Num. xix. 16). This 
practice gave them a neat and beautiful appear- 
ance, and presented a striking contrast to the 
dark and offensive mass of putrefaction within. 

WIDOW (1 Tim. v. 4). By the J ewish law 
(Dent. XXV. 6), if a married man died leaving 
no children, his brother was required to marry 
the widow, in order, first, that the estate 
might be kept in the family ; and second, that 
he might in their descendents perpetuate the 
name. The conditions of such a marriage 
were, that the families be living together, that 
the land be belonging to the family, and that 
the widow be not past the age of child-bearing. 
More distant relatives were permitted to enter 
into the same relation for like purposes, as in 
the case of Boaz and Kuth. The Mosaic law 
made no provision for widows, but they were 
^cially invited to the great national festivals. 
Their clothing could not be taken in pledge 
(Deut. xxiv, 17). The oppression of them was i 
often severely rebuked. Thus in Job certain 
persons are thus stigmatized, — “They drive 
away the ass of the fatherless, they take the 
widow’s ox for a pledge. He evil entreateth 
the barren that beareth not: and doeth not 
good to the widow” (Job xxiv. 3, 21). So we 
read in Bs. xciv. 6, — “They slay the widow 
and the stranger, and murder the fatherless.” 
The command is, “ Judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow” (Isa. i. 17). It is a 
special sin “to turn aside the needy from 
judgment, and to take away the right from 
the poor of my people, that widows may 
be their prey, ana that they may rob the 
fatherless!” (Isa. x. 2.) “Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye 
devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence 
make long prayer : therefore ye shall receive 
the greater damnation ” (Matt, xxiii. 14). 
Widows were under God’s special protection. 
“ The Lord preserve th the strangers ; he 
relieveth the fatherless and widow; but the 
way of the wicked he turneth upside down” 
(Ps. cxlvi. 9). “A father of the fatherless, 
and a judge of the widows, is God in his holy 
habitation ” (Ps. Ixviii. 5). ‘ ‘ Leave thy father- 
less children, I will preserve them alive ; and 
let thy widows trust in me” (Jer. xlix. 11). 
The high priest could not marry a widow. 
At the beginning of the Christian Church 
widows were maintained at the expense of the 
Qhurch (Acts vi. 1, 6). The apostle allowed 
such support only to those who were “widows 
indeed,’’ poor and friendless. Some of them 
were “taken into the number” of those sup- 
ported, or perhaps enrolled as deaconesses; 
out they must have been only once married, 
sixty years of age, and have led a holy and 
useful life — “Well reported of for good 
works; if she have brought up children, if 
she have lodged strangers, if she have washed 
the saints’ feet, if she have relieved the 
;^cted, if she have diligently followed every 
. ,jK)d work. But the younger widows refuse : 

: Ir when they have Tbegun to wax wanton 
, Dfa^st Christ, they will marry” (1 Tim. v. 


10, 11). Some suppose that a widow indeed 
is contrasted with one who was a widow only 
in form-^that is, one who had been one of the 
many wives of a man — she, on being converted, 
having- left him, or he having put her away. 

WIFE. (See Marriage.) 
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WILD BEAST (Lev. xxvi. 22; Mark i. 13). 
Beasts of prey were often threatened as a 
national judgment, and^ they are usually 
mentioned in prophetic pictures of desolation 
(Isa. xiii. 21, ^). They are named “beasts 
of the field ” (Exod. xxiii. 11). It was wisely 
said by Moses in reference to the settlement 
in Canaan, “And the Lord thy God will put 
out those nations before thee by little and 
little : thou raayest not consume them at once, 
lest the beasts of the field increase upon thee” 
(Deut. vii. 22). Those beasts ^ were often 
hunted. During the j oumeyings in the desert, 
every sheep or ox killed for food was to have 
its idood poured out at the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, but an exception 
was made in regard to game, “And whatsoever 
man there be of the children of Israel, or of 
the strangers that sojourn among you, which 
liunteth and catcheth any beast or fowl that 
may be eaten; he shall even pour out the 
blood thereof, and cover it with dust” (Lev. 
xvii. 13). The .sluggard is described as one 
that “roasteth not that which he took in 
hunting” (Prov. xii. 27). Hunting is often 
used in a figurative sense. Thus the fugitive 
David said to Saul his pursuer, “Now there- 
fore, let not my blood fall to the earth before 
the face of the Lord: for the king of Israel is 
come out to seek a flea, as when one doth hunt 
a partridge in the mountains” (1 Sam. xxvi. 
20). The advice of the wise man is, “ Deliver 
thyself as a roe from the hand of the hunter, 
and as a bird from the hand of the fowler” 
(Prov. vi. 5). The complaint of the prophet 
Micah is, “They hunt every man his brother 
with a net” (Mic. vii. 2). ^ The kings of 
Assyria and Persia were passionately fond of 
hunting. (See Beast, Eowl, Net.) 

WILDEKNESS (Exod. xiv. 3) and DES- 
EllT. These words do not necessarily import 
a mere waste, but rather extensive tracts not 
\mder cultivation, yet affording rich and 
abundant pasturage (Josh. xv. 61; Isa. xlii. 
11). The principal tracts of this description 
were the wilderness of Jericho, Judah, Engedi, 
Eiph, Maon, Beer-sheba, Tekoa, Gibeon, and 
Bethaven. (See these under their rosi>ective 
heads.) (See Desert, Journeyings.) 

WILD HONEY. (See Honey.) 

WILL OF GOD (Mark iii. 35) signifies 
either his purpose or pleasure (Eph. i. 11), or 
his laws (Matt. vii. 21), or his revealed will 
contained in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament (Rom. xii. 2). 

WILLOW (Lev. xxiii. 40) — a well-known 
tree which flourishes best in marshy ground, 
and on the borders of water-courses (Job xl. 
22; Isa. xv. 7; xliv. 4; Ezek. xvii. 5). The 
beautiful species known to us as the weeping 
willow is called the Babylonian willow, in 
allusion to Ps. cxxxvii. 2, “We hanged our 
harps on the willows in the midst thereof.” 
Perhaps some other species may be referred to 
in Scripture, for it is not common in Palestine 
at the present day. 

Willows, brook op, in mar^, “vaUey of 
the ^^bians ” (Isa. xv. 7), the Hebrew being 
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nahal ha-aroMm, There is a Wady called 
Suf-saf, or Willow, not far from Kextm, south 
of the Dead Sea. It is mentioned by Isaudi 
in “the burden of Moab.” 

WILL WORSHIP (Coh ii. 23) means the 
practice of such expedients for serving and 
pleasing God as are not required nor sanctioned 
by divine authority; but are such as man 
chooses for himself, independently of revela^ 
tion, such as deism, and the whole system of 
idolatry. 

WIMPLES (Isa. iii. 22)— supposed by some 
to mean a broad full mantle or shawl, like the 
veil which Ruth had (Ruth iii. 15), and by 
others a veil, coif, or hood, and this last is its 
German signification at the present day. (^ee 
Clothes, Vail.) 

WIND (Exod. xv. 10). The east wind was 
injurious to vegetation and dangerous at sea 
(Ps. xlviii. 7). The north wind was cooling, 
and the soutli wind brought heat (Luke xn. 
55), the south-west and the north fair weather 
(Job xxxvii. 9, 22; Prov. xxv. 23). The 
character of the east wind may be inferred 
from Gen. xii. 6; Job i. 19; Ps. xi. 6; Isa, 
xxvii. 8; Jer. iv. 11-13; Ezek. xvii. 10; xix. 
12; xxvii. 26; Hos. xiii. 15. (See EuROC- 
LYDON.) 

In some passages, such as in Ps. ciii. 16, 
“for the wind passeth over it and it is gone,” 
a peculiar withering and fatal power is ascribed 
to the wind. The not winds of the East seem 
to be alluded to — the sirocco, and its more 
appalling form, the simoom. This gale is as 
hot as a burning oven, and the atmosphere is 
loaded with minute particles of sand. The 
simoom is yet more intense, and carries the 
poison of death on its wings. The traveller 
buries his face in the sand that he may 
not breathe it. Perhaps this was the agent 
that destroyed the army of Sennacherib, for 
Jehovah says, “Behold, I will send a blast 
upon him. ” Allusions to the word are 
numerous (John iii. 8). (See Cloud, Rain, 
Seasons, Whirlwind.) 

WINDOW (Gen. vi. 16). In Eastern 
houses the windows open upon the court 
within, and not upon the street without, 
(See Dwellings.) One of the objects in view 
is to escape the dust of the narrow Eastern 
streets. This gives a melancholy aspect to the 
streets, as nothing but an unbroken line of 
blind walls is seen on either side. There is 
sometimes a projecting balcony, or porch, in 
front of the house, carefully closed by lattices 
of what is called Venetian work, and opened 
principally upon some festival. From such 
a place Jezebel is supposed to have been 
looking out when she was seized and put to 
death by J ehu (2 Ki. ix. 30). And tma was 
probably called the casement (Prov, vii. 6; 
oong ii. 9). Glazed windows were entirely 
unknown among the Hebrews, and are soaroely 
ever seen in the East at the present day. 
is not wonderful ; it was not until long after th 
Christian era that glass windows were used 
these countries to any extent. 

WINE (Gen. xiv. 18)- 'The word wine 

Vt^ 
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allied to a corresponding term in many other Eastern travellers tell us that the first 
languages— the Hebrew j/ai/in, the Greek vintage usually begins in the latter part of 
the Lalm vinum, the French vin, August; that tney often see the black grapes 
and the German wein. There has been some spread on the ground in beds, exjx)sed to 
controversy as to the nature and qualities the sun to dry for raisins. While at a little 
of the Kquor which is called wine in our distance, one or two, and sometimes as many 
Scriptures. The plain reader of the Bible will as five men, are seen, with feet and legs bare, 
be satisfied, however, that whatever be the treading the fruit in a kind of cistern, or 
precise meaning of several Hebrew terms vat, usually about 8 feet square, and 4 feet 
rendered, and perhaps erroneously, by wine, high, with a ^ated aperture near the bottom, 
the liquor commonly known by that appel- through which the expressed juice runs into 
lation was unquestionably an intoxicating a vessel beneath (Isa. Ixiii. 3; Hag. ii. 16). 
drink (Lev. x. 9; Eph. v. 18; 1 Pet. iv. The tread ers sung and shouted (Isa. xvi. 10), 
3). The severe denunciations against intern- while the red blood of the grape flowed around 
perance which abound in Scripture, imply them, and thoroughly stained their garments 
the use and prevalence of an inebriating (Isa. Ixiii. 1-3; Jer. xxv. 30; xlviii. 33; Lam. 
beverage. i. 15; Rev. xix. 13-15). 

Like all other countries, Canaan had wines It is admitted on all hands that our English 
of various stren^h ; and a distinguished writer translation has not been very precise in 
on Jewish antiquities observes, “the wines defining the meaning of the Hebrew words 
in those countries cannot easily be used usually rendered by the general term wine, 
without water.” Another ancient author says, The Hebrew language is unusually rich in 
that “the wine at Aleppo resembles that of vocables denoting the fruit of the vine in the 
Cyprus, and is so fiery that when drunk various fonns in which it w^as jjreserved or 
unmixed it causes great inconvenience.” It used. No less than eight Helirew terms are 
is very clear, moreover, that intemperance in our version rendered wine, either simply 
prevailed among the Jews (Isa. v. 11; xxviii. or with some adjunct. 

1-8; Ivi. 12), and it is not inconsistent with 1. Fayiw was a generic name, and occurs 141 
any known facts to suppose that their wines times in the Old Testament. In the majority 
generally had the intoxicating principle, of these instances it denotes a fermented and 
Whether the wine into which our Saviour intoxicating liquid. It sometimes seems to 
miraculously changed the water at Cana (John signify the growing fruit of the vineyard 
ii. 3), possessed this principle or not we cannot (Deut. xxviii. 39 ; J er. xl. 10-12). Such a use 
know, nor would a decision of the question in of the term is common in other wine coun- 
the least degree affect the character of the tries. In Germany the vine-dresser will .say 
transaction, anymore than it would affect the in spring or summer, “the wine” blooms or 
prescription of the apostle to Timothy (1 Tim. flourishes well; “the wine” wiU be good this 
v, 23), At the same time, the word employed season. 

has no epithet attached to it, to note any 2. Tirosh is also a general term, and occurs 
difference between it and the liquor commonly thirty-eight times in the Old Testament, 
known by the same designation. And the Some derive it from a Hebrew word signifying 
process by which the juice of grapes, apples, to possess; supposing that it receives such a 
))«ar8, &c., preserves itself by fennentation, is name from the fact that the vineyard was 
as kindly and benevolently provided as the esteemed an excellent possession or inheritance, 

1 ro<;es8 by which those fruits themselves come while others affirm that it receives this 
to matunty. “ The simplest case of ferment- appellation because it takes so decided a 
ation,” says Mr. Brande, in his Dictionai'y of possession of the head, or, in other words, 
Snenctf “is that of must, or the expressed has intoxicating qualities. The latter is the 
juice of the grape, which, when exposed, opinion of Gesenius. 9'he term appears often 
either in close or open vessels, to a temperature to mean the solid j/roduce of the wine, and is 
of about 70®, soon begins to give off carbonic frequently used along with the word corny or 
acid, and to become turbid and frothy. After field-produce, and oil, or orchard-produce. It 
a t^e a scum collects on the surface, and a has been said that Tirosh means always the 
sediment is deposited; the liquor, which had solid produce of the vine, because it was a 
^rown warm, gradually cools and clears, loses titheable article. But the argument is without 
its sweet taste, and is converted into mnc.” foundation. In the Tract on Tithes, part i. 
Bo far as the use of the liquid, after this of the Mishna, it is said “that wine” is subject 
process has taken place, tends directly or to tithe “ from the time it is purged,” and this 
indirectly to the injury of body or soul, so far phrase is explained by Bartenora to si^ify 
ore we forbidden to use it on any pretence or “from the time that the wine shall have 
consideration whatever. The inquiry, there- cast off the kernels during its effervescence^^ 
fore, what the wine of the Bible was in this Maimonides gives a similar explanation. (See 
^^respl^, seems to be without any j^ractical Surenhusius, i. p. 248). It seems to have Deen 
^adyanta^, inasmuch as the injurious use of of this tithe of the wine that the Jews were 
^j^is forbidden in a thousand forms ; and when to drink at the feast mentioned in Lent. xiv. 
possesses the intoxicating quality, the un- 26, unless the distance was so great that they 
cessary use of it is inexpedient, if not could no* conveniently carry it with them to 
ofuL the plaoo whey^ ths t*4borri«^le wfts reared. 
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In some of the passages where it occurs, it has vvndtmia, Vintage. This variation of 
means the fruit of the vine, irrespective of its rendering shows that the word has a wide or 
character, the preparation it has gone through, generic signification. It seems to denote the 
or the change which has been made upon its juice in the growing grapes in Isa. Ixv. 8 — ^the 
appearance or nature. Our translators have tirosh is found in the cluster. It appears to 
in eleven instances rendered it by “new wine,” signify “new wine” also in Prov, iii. 10; Joel 
and in one case “sweet wine;” the Sentuagint, ii. 24; Hos. iv. 11; Isa. xxiv. 7-12; Ixii. 8; 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Vulgate generally make Judg. ix. 13, comp, with Ps. civ. 15. Of the 
it “wine.” In one instance (Isa. Ixv. 8) the tiro^h in Isa. Ixii. 8, 9, it is said. — “Thev 
Septuagint renders it “berry,” and in another that have brought it together shall drink it 
place pHos. iv. 11), they translate it by in the courts of my holiness.” The following 
‘‘intoxication,” and so does the Vulgate in the table shows how Tirosh is used in the Ola 
same verse. In Mic. vi. 15, the Vulgate has Testament, and how it has been translated in 
mustum, must, . while in four other places it our version : — 


BOOK. 

ciiAr. 

VER. ASSOCTATF.I) WITH 

TRAKSLATED 

Genesis 

xxvii. 

28 Plenty of Com and “ the Fatness of the Earth,’’ 

Wine. 


xxvii. 

157 Com, 


Numbers 

xviii. 

] 2 Corn^ Orchard-fruit, ami First-fruits, 


Deuteronomy 

Vll. 

Vi Corn, Orchard-fruitj and Flocks, 



XI. 

14 Corn and Orchard-fruit, 



xii. 

17 Tithes, Corn, Orchard-fruit, Herds, and Flocks, 



xiv. 

21 Tithes, Corn, Orchard-fruit, Herds, and Flocks, 



xviii. 

4 First-fraits, Corn, and Orchard-fruit, 



XXV iii. 

r>l Corn, Orchard-friiit, Herds, and Flocks, 



xxxiii. 

28 Corn and Dew, 


Judges 

ix. 

1] The Vine, 


2 Kings 

xviii. 

32 Corn and Vineyards, 







xxxii. 

28 Corn and Orchard-fruit, 


Nehemiah 

V. 

11 Corn and Orchard-fruit, 



x. 

37 First-fruits, Corn, and Orchard-fruit, 



X. 

39 Corn and Orchard-fruit, 

New Wine. 


Xlll. 

Tithes, Com, and Orchard-fruit, 



xili. 

12 Tithes, Corn, and Orchard-fruit, 


Psalm 

iv. 

7 Corn, 

Wine. 

Proverbs 

ill. 

10 Barns and Presses, 

New Wine. 

Isaiah. 

xxiv. 

7 The Vine, 



xxxvi. 

17 Vineyards and Corn, 

Wine. 


^ Ixii. 

8 Corn, Harvest, and Vintage, 



Ixv. 

8 The Cluster, 

Now Wine. 

Jeremiah 

xxxi. 

12 Cora and Orchard-fruit, 

Wine. 

If osea 

ii. 

8 Com and Orchard-fruit, 



ii. 

9 Corn and “ the Seasons,” 



li. 

22 Corn, Orchard-fruit, and the Soil, 



iv. 

11 Wine and Whoredom, 

New Wine. 


vii. 

14 Corn, 

Wine. 


ix. 

2 W me-press and Threshing-floor, 

New Wine. 

Joel 

i. 

10 Corn and Orchard-fruit, 



li. 

1 9 Corn and Or chard-f rui t, 

Wine. 


ii. 

24 Wheat and Orchard-fralt,. 


Micah 

vi. 

15 Treading in the Press, 

Sweet Wine. 

Haggai 

i. 

11 Corn, Orchard-frait, and Famine, 

New Wine. 

Zechariah 

ix. 

17 Corn, 



3. The other terms rendered “wine” are frequently occur. In Isa. i. 22 it refers to 
more specific in their nature. One of these wine of a rich quality, which had been made 
is hamerf —the word is spelt in different ways, weak, or diluted with water. In Hos. iv. 18, 
— ^which denotes femientation. Hamr is yet the meaning is somewhat similar,— “their «o6e 
the chief word in Arabic for wine. This word, is sour,” — their fine wiue has become acid and 
or some of its forms, occurs nine times in the undrinkable. In Nah. i. 10, the prophet says, 
Old Testament. Four of these are in the “For while they be folden together as thorns, 
book of Daniel, and two in Ezra, in all of and while they are drunken as drunkards, they 
which both the simple term and the Chaldee shall be devoured as stubble fully dry” — ^the 
emphatic hamra, are rendered in our version phrase referring to such as drink themselves 
“wine.” In the other places, our translation to utter drunkenness. has been supposed 
once (Deut. xxxii. 14), renders it “pure,” in to be a species of wine insinssated or boiled 
the rest, “red wine.” Red wine is more down, similar to the aapa and defrutufn of the 
esteemed in Eastern countries than white. Latins. When the must was reduced to two* 

4. Another term, sobe, is used thrice in the thirds of its original bulk by this process, it 
Old Testament, and various parts of the verb was called by the Latins caren um; when on© 
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half, it was called defi'utum ; when only one- 
third remained, it was named aapa. Similar 
reparations are yet called in France sabe. 
These preparations do not seem to have been 
called wines, neither do they appear to have 
been much used by themselves; they were 
employed principally to give sweetness and 
flavour and strength to the weaker wines. 
Perhaps the Hebrew sohe may have been 
similarly employed ; the sobe in Isaiah, so far 
from being mixed with wine, was circumcised * 
with water. 

In reference to this liquor, Pliny says, 
b. xxiii. c. 30, — “Sapa is a thing allied to 
wine, the must having been boiled, until a 
third part remains.” In book xiv. c. 24 he 
treats of the different condiments used in the 
preparation of wine: — “And also from must 
itself medicaments are made: it is boiled in 
order that it may wax sweet by a portion of 
its strength. In some places they boil the 
must to sapa, and having poured it into the 
wine, they allay its harshness.” “Cato,” 
according to Pliny, “directs wines to be 
prepared with the fortieth part of the lye of 
ashes boiled with defrutum, for a culeus,” a 
Roman measure containing about 140 gal- 
lons. The two passages last quoted show 
what use was made by the ancient Romans 
of sapa and defrutum as condiments for their 
wines. 

Columella, treating of the preparing of 
defrutum, and of its uses, more at large than 
Pliny, says, — “Some boil away a fourth, and 
some a third of the must, nor does it admit 
of a doubt, that should one reduce it to a 
half, he would make the better sapa, and on 
that account more fit for use, so that must 
from old vineyards may be cured with sapa 
instead of defrutum.” “Although carefully 
made, defrutum, like wine, is wont to become 
sour; we should therefore recollect to season 
wine with defrutum of a year old, whose good 
quality has been ascertained.”— c. 20. Tnen, 
fifter* giving some directions as to the mode 
of preparing the defrutum, he says, “of this 
defrutum, thus boiled, a single sextarius is 
BuflScient for a single amphora.” — c. 20. He 
adds more fully— Ch. xxi.,— “Let must of 
the sweetest taste be reduced by boiling, to 
the third part, and when boiled, it is called, 
as I said above, defrutum, which, when it has 
become cool, is transferred into vessels, and 
set aside, that it may be used at the end of 
a year. It can, however, in nine days after 
it has cooled, be put into wine, yet it is better 
not to be used for a year. One sextarius is 
sufficient for two ounces of must, if the must 
be from vineyards on a hill, but if from vine- 
yards in the plain, three heminae must be 
added; When the must is taken from the 
vat, we allow it to cool for two days, and to 
become clear; and on the third day we add 
the defrutum.” 

5. The Hebrew had also a term signifying 

* A similar term is used by some of the Latin 
Writers. _ 
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mixed wine, Mesech (Prov, xxiii. 29, .30 ; Ps. 
Ixxv. 8 ; Isa. Ixv. 11). . The practice of mixing 
wine was a common one among the ancients. 
This mixed wincy often mentioned by the 
sacred writers (Ps. Ixxv. 8; Prov. xxiin 
was not diluted with water, but on the con- 
trary was increased in strength, or improved 
in flavour and colour by a mixture of drugs, 
herbs, and spices (Song. viii. 2). Saffron 
is used at this day amon^ the Persians to give 
a deep colour to their wines. Some suppose, 
however, that the phrase mixed wine denotes 
wine rendered stronger by being shaken up 
and mingled with the lees. 

6. Another term employed is asis, rendered 
in our version three times by “sweet wine,” 
and twice by “ new wine.” In Song viii. 2 it 
is applied to the juice of pomegranates. It is 
associated with drunkenness in Joel i. 5 ; and 
asis in Isa. xlix. 26 is evidently simposed to 
possess an intoxicating quality, — “I will feed 
them that oppress thee with their own flesh ; 
and they shall be drunken with their own 
blood, as with sweet wane” (asis)* 

For the meaning of ashisJiahy rendered some- 
times “ flagons of wine,” see Flagons ; for 
the meaning of shemai'im, or “wines on the 
lees,” see Lees. The reader is also referred 
to the Articles Drink, strong; Grapes, 
Vines. 

Wine is also referred to in the New Testa- 
ment, where the general term otvos is employed, 
and we have also in Acts ii. 12, 13, “new 
wine,” or rather “sweet wine.” The wine 
here referred to possessed intoxicating quali- 
ties, as the impious mockers asserted that the 
apostles were under the influence of inebriety. 
J^ew wine ( J oel i. 6) seems also to mean sweet 
wine, which was purer and stronger, more ca- 
pable of preservation, and of course much more 
inebriating (Isa. xlix. 26). Of such a “sweet 
wine ” Columella says, book xii. 27, “ Gather 
j the grapes and expose them for three days to 
i the sun; on the fourth, at mid-day, tread 
[them; take the lixivum (that is, the 

juice) which flows into the lake before you, 
and when it has ceased to ferment, add one 
I ounce of pounded iris ; strain the wine from its 
j feces, and pour it into a vessel. This wine 
will be sweety firm or durable, and healthy to 
the body.” The Hebrew term tirosh is said by 
high Jewish authority to be the correct ren- 
dering into that language of’ the Greek word 
gleukos. used in Acts ii. 12. Gleukos stands 
correctly in the Septuagint, Job xxxii. 19, for 
the ordinary Hebrew term yayin* 

Christ speaks of wine as “the fruit of the 
vine;” and the apostle exhorts Timothy to 
use a “ little wine ” for his stomach’s sake. 
The nature of the wines referred to in the New 
Testament may be learned from Luke v. 37, 
38, compared with the correspondent passages 
of Matt, and Mark : from Luke v, 39, comp, 
with John ii. 10. The term is also used figur- 
atively in the Apocalypse. 

Thus the Hebrews nad a great variety of 
wines, and as great a variety of articles yielded 
by the vine. They had many kinds of syrups 
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and molasses, but none of these seem to have 
l)een called wine. Mr. Homes, missionary at 
( ‘onstantinople, and one well qualified to judge, 
says,— 

“ All that which is now called wine in the 
East is as truly wine as that which is called 



wine in France. Whether boiled or not, 
whether sweet or sour, all the known wines 
are intoxicating. The boiling which the people 
of certain districts choose to give to their must, 
fur the purpose of securing a wine that will 
l:eep better, should not be confounded with 
the boiling of the same must for the purpose 
^ ! making sugar and molasses. In the former 
case it is boiled perhaps half an hour and not 
reduced one-twentieth in bulk; in the latter 
case it is reduced more than three-fourths in 
cmantity. And hence an ‘ inspissated wine ’ 
should never be confounded with insxnssated 
grape juice. The former gives us an intoxi- 
cating liquor and the latter a syrup or molasses. 
We might say the same of the sweet wines, 
that although by drying the gi'a])es in the 
sun, or by boiling the must, the wine is pre- 
served sweeter than it would otherwise be, 
such wines are still intoxicating, and some of 
them extremely so. In some districts the 
people regard the boiled wines as stronger 
than the simjile fermented ones. Those of 
mount Lebanon are stronger than the majority 
of the wines of France. 

“Among the uses of the grape which we 
have not enumerated as existing at the present 
day, is that of pressing the juice from the fresh 
ripe clusters into vessels to be drank imme- 
diately. All persons deny that any such pre- 
vailing custom exists, although it is admitted 
that it is sometimes done for amusement and 
variety, and for the children of a family. 
However, no evidence that I have seen ap- 
pealed to, of the usages of antiquity would 
seem to be sufficient to lead us to suppose that 
it was ever a standing usage. Wo cannot 
affirm that the butler of Pharaoh was ever in 
the habit of performing such an operation. He 
performed it in a dream, but when he was set at 
liberty, we simply read* that he gave th» cup 
into Pharaoh’s hand (Gen. xl. 21). Nor does the 
lan^age of Greek or Roman poets, when de- 
scribing the luxury of drinking the ‘ blood of 
the grape * from its fresh clusters, when treated 
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by the rules of ordinary criticism, imply that 
the voluptuaries of those days were satisfied 
with any such abstemiousness. 

“Travellers from northern countries unac« 
customed to any product of the grape but 
wine, whenever they have met with some of 
these liquid and almost solid products of it, 
have spoken of them as kinds of wine, as if 
every liquor of grape must necessarily have that 
name. Thus one traveller states that ‘the 
Turks carry with them on their journeys un- 
fermented wine,’ which we have seen from onr 
descriptions could only be some kind of grape 
syrup. Dr. Duff, of Scotland, travelling in 
France, misleads his readers in a contrary 
dipction by speaking of wine as mere grape 
juice. He sx^eaks with delight of his having 
seen ‘ the peasants carrying along, instead of 
milk, bowls of the pure unadulterated blood of 
the grape.’ Now although this was wine, with 
his old English habits, he would feel no preju- 
dice against the use of it, whether in the form 
of weak claret or strong Madeira.”— 
theca Saci'a, pp. 202, 204, 205. The same 
missionary fiescribes a peculiar kind of drink, 
called Nardmk^ sometimes made of the grape, 
and sometimes of apples and pomegranates. 
It is fresh juice boiled down so as to reduce it 
to one-fourth of the quantity put in. When 
not properly taken care of, it occasionally fer- 
ments. Mr. Homes adds — “ Although in the 
present use of language unfermented wine is 
an imxjossibility, here is a cooling grape liquor 
which is not intoxicating, and yet the manner 
of making and preserving it seems to corre- 
sx^ond with the recqjes and descriptions of 
certain drinks included by some of the an- 
cients under the appellation wine. It has 
never to my knowledge been detcribed by any 
traveller.” 

The nature of the wines used at the Jewish 
feasts does not seem to admit of much dispute. 
Leaven was forbidden at the passover, and 
some supxiose the x^rohibition extended also to 
fermented drinks. But there is no proof that 
the Hebrew term seor, the word used in the 
Mosaic law, was applied to wine as well as 
bread. The same is true of the other Hebrew 
term, hamctz. The law itself speaks only of 
unleavened bread. “ Seven days shall ye eat 
unleavened bread ; even the first day ye shall 
put away leaven out of your houses : for who- 
soever eateth leavened bread, from the first 
day until the seventh day, that soul shall be 
cut off from Israel. Ye shall eat nothing 
leavened ; in all your habitations shall ye eat 
unleavened bread” (Exod. xii. 15, 20). The 
Jews, however, understand the prohibition, to 
extend to the use of fermented liquors made 
from grain. Herschel, himself a Jew, says, 
that one of these terms referred to, hametZy 
signifies the “fermentation of com in any 
shape, and applies to hcer, and to all spirituous 
liquors distilled from corn. ” These are strictly 
interdicted at the passover. The Mishna (ch. 
iii.) says, “ This is the common law — ^whatever 
is made of any ^ecies of grain violates the 
passover,” Maimonides understood the pas- 
UIw 
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•over wine to be fermented, and capable of 
intoxication, for be says, “The reason that 
we do not permit him [that is, the ^lest at the 
paapoverHo drink between the third and fourth 
cups is, that he may not become intoxicated : 
for wine drunk while eating does not inebriate, 
but without food it does inebriate.” Barte- 
nora makes a similar remark, and assigns as 
the reason why he may not drink between the 
third and fourth cups, that he may not become 
drunk and be renaered unable to finish the 
hymn, viz., a portion of cxv. cxvi. and cxviii. 
Psalms, which were always sung at the Pas- 
chal Feast. {%ee lAghtfoot, i. 967.) 

The late Eli Smith, American missionary in 
Syria, has told us, — “ Even in the house of the 
chief Kabbi of the Spanish J e ws at Hebron I was 
once treated with fermented wine during the 
feast of unleavened bread. I knew it was fer- 
mented, not merely from its taste, but because 
I had a discussion with him respecting the 
inconsistency of having it in his house at a 
time when he had professedly banished every 
thing that was leavened.” The reply of the 
Kabbi was — “that as the vinous fermentation 
was completed, and there was no tendency to 
the acetous, it did not come within the prohi- 
bition of the law; and that if any wine was 
found at the beginning of the feast, in danger 
of running into the acetous fermentation, it 
was in that case removed.” 

The Jews, indeed, refuse Gentile wine at 
their sacred feasts, as they cannot tell whether 
it has been carefidly prepared. Leaven may 
have been mixed with it in the process of 
manufacture. In Catholic countries, too, the 
Jews are aware that the Popish priest is often 
employed to sprinkle holy water on the vine- 
yard — a practice which they conscientiously 
detest — so that they are obliged to prex)are 
vari )U8 species of wine for themselves. They 
sometimes use raisin wine, which is thus made : 
— ^Four parts of warm water by weight to one 
of raisins are left to soak two days. Then 
the raisins are taken out, bruised, and again 
put in, till the fermentation has been sufficient. 
The msult is a mild liquor, of exhilarating 

a ualities. It is called in Arabic Nhhidh^ in 
istinction from KImmri the name for ordinary 
fermented wine. 

The early Church entertained no doubt, as to 
the law of the Lord’s Supper, that wine was 
the liquid which Christ authorized, and they 
had no doubt either as to the nature of the liquid 
which was to be employed. It was not till the 
conclusion of the seventh century that some 
churches began to use must, and at an earlier 
l)eriod some violent ascetics drank only water 
at the Eucharist ; but neither of those parties 
professed to plead the authority or example of 

Mr. Smith, the learned missionary referred 
to, made it a point, several years ago, to in- 
quire into the nature of the wine manufac- 
ture in seven districts of Mount Lebanon. 
The results he published in the American Bib- 
liotheca Hacra tor May, 1846. He speaks of 
three different processes of wine • toaking, 
070 
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1. Sometimes the simple juice of the gra];)e is 
fermented without any previous preparation. 
The quantity thus made is small, and does 
not keep well. It is produced by treading the 
grapes in baskets, through which the juice 
runs, and is thus separated from the skins and 
seeds. The quantity of wine produced is in 
weight about half the weight of the grapes 
pressed. It is harsh and unwholesome, but 
possesses rather strong intoxicating powers. 

2. Sometimes the grape juice is desiccated or 
boiled down before fermentation. The quan- 
tity made in this way is very great. The 
must is first separated from the skins, and the 
boiling is done before fermentation. The effect 
is to clarify the must, by causing the crude 
pbstances to rise in the form of a scum, which 
is removed by a skimmer. As soon as this 
ceases to rise, the boiling is stopped, and the 
must set asiile for fermentation. The quantity 
is usually diminished only four or live por 
cent, by boiling, and the wine is commonly 
sweet. 3. A third process is to dry the grajjes 
partially in the sun ere they are thrown into 
the wine-press. Large quantities are made in 
this way. The most api>roved method is the 
following: — The grapes, stems and all, are 
spread in the sun from five to ten days, 
until the stems are entirely dry. They are 
then pressed, and the must, with the skins and 
stems unseparated, is put into open jars. Dur- 
ing fermentation it is stirred every day, in 
order that the scum which rises may sink to 
the bottom, and not, by contact witn the air, 
contract a sourness which would* spoil the 
wine. In this state it is left a montn or so, 
after which it is strained off, and sealed up 
in close vessels. The object of leaving the 
wine upon the lees, or sediment of skins, seeds, 
and steins, is to refine it. It acouires a richer 
colour, and the dried stems absoro the sour and 
acrid particles. I’he longer it is left, within a 
limited period, the better it liecomes. (See Isa. 
XXV. 6.) (See Lees.) Wine thus made is usually 
astringent, and keeps better than either of the 
kinds above mentioned. Grapes thus treated 
may yield about thirty per cent, of their weight 
in wine. Sometimes, Mr. Smith adds, there 
is a combination of these various iirocesses. 
The practice of adding to the strength of 
wines by the infusion of brandy is unknown 
in these regions, and drugged wines are equally 
unknown. He says, “ on the other hand, un- 
intoxicating wines I have not been able to hear 
of. All wines, they say, will intoxicate more 
or less. So in regard to fermentation, when 
inquiring if there exi.sts any such thing as un- 
fepnented wine, I have uniformly been met 
with a stare of surprise. The very idea seems 
to be regarded as an absurdity.” Both the 
papal and Greek priests use in the Eucharist 
pure perfect wine. If unfermented, they will 
not employ it, nor will they use it if the asce- 
tons fennentation has'begun. 

We cannot say that such modes of manu- 
facturing wine are common over all the East, 
nor do we Icnowthat they resemble the ancient 
practice. The probability, however, is, that 



they are both a fair sample at once of g^eneVal 
practice and ancient custom. 

The wines of the ancients do not, on the 
whole, seem to have been as strong as many 
modem wines, which are enforced by large in- 
fusions of brandy. Milton says of Eve, — 

“For drink, the grape 
She crnshea inoffensive must and meatha 
From many a beny." 

AVe know that in cold temperatures the an- 
cient wines sometimes froze. Xenophon, in 
his Anabasis^ records that the ten thou.sand 
<Treek8 encountered such cold and snow in 
Bithynia that the wine froze in their vessels. 
The ancients, however, used sometime.s large 
quantities of water in the wine which they 
consumed. The thicker wines and the stronger 
wines needed to be diluted. By tlje use of the 
fumanurriy wine was often weakened. This 
fuinarium was erected usually over a bath, so 
that the heat and vajDour were brought to 
encompass the wine ves.sel.s; or it v/as an 
ofiartment constructed for the puri>ose, and 
filled constantly with smoke. One of the 
famous Greek wines was exposed at midsum- 
mer on the roof of the houses for five or six 
weeks — a process that was supposed to bring 
it to a fragrant maturity. The famed “ Ealer- 
nian” was not drunk till it was mellowed by 
age. The ‘ ‘ S nri’entin e ” was similarly treated. 
The wines of the old world, it is apparent, did 
not possess the strength of such as circulate 
most commonly in this country— too many of 
wliich might almost be named chemical com- 
positions. The generous “ blood of the grape” 
IS vitiated by noxious and stimulating in- 
fusions. 

Every one who reads the Bible cannot but 
see how solemnly and frequently it warns men 
against the abuse of these gifts of a gracious 
I^rovidence. Both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments awful denunciations of such a sin occurs. 
Intemperance exists to a fearful extent in 
countries where the vine does not grow, but 
where, among the majority <if the ])eople, in- 
toxicating drinks of a harsher and stronger 
kind are the national beverages. ( 'hristians in 
every rank of society cannot forgst the lan- 
guage of Scripture : tiiey will beware of “ sur- 
feiting and drunkenness. There is the more 
need, too,* that the followers of Jesus should 
show an example of uniform sobrietj;, because 
intemperance abounds among us, and because 
of its peculiarly ensnaring and dangerous char- 
acter. Every reflecting and benevolent man 
laments it as a wide-spread evil — creating crime, 
leading to the profanation of the Sabbath, 
peopling prisons with miscreants, asylums 
ur th lunatics, and hospitals with ‘ incurable 
invalids. It is an evil destructive alike to 
body and soul; for while it directly induces 
many diseases, and exposes the constitution 
to the attacks of many others (so that medical 
men have marshalled their decisions against it, 
as one of the fellost destroyers of the human 
race), it rouses into action the fiercest of the 
animal passions, and renders irresistible those 


peculiar constitutional tendencies which reason 
might have guided or curbed. It clouds the 
mind, besots the heart, and indurates the con- 
science. “ Death and hell” are seen following 
after it, as if they yet had power to kill the 
fourth part of the earth. Its haunts are 
numerous, and its grasp is tremendous, lbs 
sport and prey are the life and soul of its 
melancholy victims. It is also a hardeniii ; 
evil, for it steels tlie heart against every im- 
pression which might operate as a remedy : 
females even have, through an unfortunate 
addiction to intemperance, lost the modesty of 
women, the lidelity of wives, and the affection 
of mothers ; ministers of the gospel, too, have 
been deposed for being drunkards — nave fallen 
vanquished by a vice against which they have 
often warned others, and have lost station, 
influence, health, and character, with a per- 
fect consciousness that they had created tneir 
own ruin. How frc(iueritly have drunkanU 
braved the certainty of temporal ruin and the 
l)rospect of eternal misery ! With what miser- 
able and anxious efforts do they attempt to 
arjpie themselves out of their fears, by con- 
fiding in the devotional fits of their sober 
moments, or by forging excuses to palliata 
the gratification of their depraved appetites/ 
Warnings from the puli)it are treated as mei** 
profe.ssional denunciations, and even the solemn 
anathemas of Scripture have sometimes, alas J 
become the theme of their unhallowed mirth. 

Intemperance is an insidious evil! Though 
of all our appetites its indulgence is the mo.st 
brutal ill form and brutifying in effect, 5’'et 
there is something powerfully seductive both 
in its nature and in those customs by which 
it is siqqiorted. This is its most dangeroui 
property. C^mtinued indulgence creates at 
length a habit which entrenches itself in 
the constitution so firmly as to laugh ab 
every common attempt to dislodge it. In- 
toxication produces a feeling of mental release 
when restraints are thrown olf, and merry 
sensations, mistaken for happiness, are wel- 
comed and enjoyed. But though a sad re- 
vulsion follows (for the spirits flag, the hea 1 
throbs, and the whole frame undergoes a sick- 
ening depression), these cautions are neglected, 
however, in a very short time, and a ne v 
temptation excites fresh desires. This evil is 
supjiorted als<» by many of the most common ’ 
usages of society, both in domestic entertain- 
ments and in transactions of business. The 
lyie^ too, has been tuned to its praises; those 
strains which touch the finer feelings of the 
soul, and fill the brea^st with high emotion, are 
among the most fatal f.ascinations in the scene 
of revelry— they are the agents wliich infuse 
its luscious sweetness into the cup of death, 
and enamour the infatuated of the tempting 
draught. The words of inspiration need to 
be gra\ en on the heart of society (Prov. xxiii. 
29-J2). Drunkards, says Paul, shall not “ in- 
herit the kingdom of God.” 

WINE-PKESSES (Job xxiv, 11). Thew 
were cavities in the ground (Matt. xxi. 83), 
built up or lined with mason work. They «ra 
677 
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now found in this form in Pewia, 8 feet square 
and 4 feet deep. In Isa. v. 2* and Mark xii. 1 
the term wine-press rather means the open 
•place or vessel which received the expressed 
juice from the wine-press. It was in one of 
those cavities that Gideon was threshing his 
crops for fear of being plundered by the Midian- 
ites (Jud^ vL 11). 

In the East casks were unknown. The wine 
was kept in jugs or flagons, and improved by 
age (Luke v. 39), and by standing on the lees 
(Isa. XXV. 6). ^ . 

It was necessary for the Ifquor to remain on 
the lees for a time after the fermentation had 
ceased. Whenever this first fermentation has 
been deficient, the wdne will have a richer and 
sweeter taste. Unless, however, it undergo a 
further fermentation, the lying upon the lees 
%vill not secure strength or flavour, but, after 
repeated partial fermentation, will run into a 
thin acid. This beautifully explains Jer. 
xdviii. 11. 

WINE- VESSELS. The Hebrews, as well 
ns the Greeks, preserved their wine in large 
earthen vessels^ or jars, which were buried up 
to their necks m the ground. (See Cellars.) 
These jars are quite large, containing often as 
much as one of our barrels. The mustf or new 
wine, after being poured into such vessels, is 
stirred for about twenty days, thrice a day, 
with wooden rods. When wine is to be trans- 
ported, the Persians sometimes decant it into 
flasks or bottles j but skins are in common use, 
as they were among the ancients. 'Jhe 
Hebrews poured even the must, or new wine, 
into skins ; but for this purpose they used such 
As were fresh and flexible, and therefore not 
liable to be broken by the fermentation of the 
litmor (Matt. ix. 17). 

The wines of Lebanon and of Helbon, near 
Damascus, were celebrated for their excellence 
(Ezek. xxvii. 18; Hos. xiv. 7) ; and the former 
retains its character to this day. (S ee Helbon. ) 

Drinking wine in bowls (Amos vi. 6) is 
supposed to refer to the richness and magnifi- 
cence of the vessel, and not to the quantity of 
wine drunk. 

The ancient Egyptian mode of expressing 
the* juice of grapes may be learned from the 
following cut, from a monument in Memphis. 



The fruit is placed in a cloth, which is twisted 
and strained until the liquor is wrung out into 
a vessel below. 

WING (Lev. i. 17) is the organ of flight. It 
is often used in connection with birds, as in the 

B ’ 9 , “ bird or fowl of every wing,” and is so 
correctly in the margin of our English 
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Bibles. It is employed figuratively for the 
skirt of a robe, and is rendered skirt,” Kuth 

iii. 9 ; Jer. ii. M ; and “ quarters ” in Deut. xxii. 
12. We speak of the wing of a house and the 
wings of a ship : so in Matt. iv. 6 ; Isa. xviii, 1, 
The word stands also for the farthest limit ol a 
country or the world (Job xxxviii. 18; Is^ 
xxiv. 16). The wind had its wings (2 Sam. xxii. 
11 ; Ps. cxxxix. 9) ; and the Sun or Righteous- 
ness arises with healing under his wings (Mai. 

iv. 2). Wings are naturally a symbol for 
shelter. Thus the psalmist prays, “ Keep me 
as the apple of the eye, hide me under the 
shadow of thy wings” (Ps. xvii. 8) ; and he 
says, “How excellent is thy loving -landness, 
O God ! therefore the children of men put their 
trust under the shadow of thy wings” (Ps. 
xxxvi. 7). Every one remembers the touching 
appeal of our Lord, — “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not ! ” (Matt, xxiii. 37.) 
Wings were a distinctive part of the cherubim 



and of the seraphim (Tsa. vi, 2). In the 
vision of Daniel (ch. vii.) the lion had eagles* 
wings, and the “leopard had on the back of 
it four wings of a fowl. ” Such symbols, though 
incongruous to us, were common in the East. 
The illustration represents a winged horse. 
(See Assyria, Cherub, Nineveh). 

WINNOW (Isa. XXX. 24). The process of 
winnowing among the Hebrews was like that 
in use in some places at the present day. The 



grain was taken upon a shovel or other re- 
ceptacle, as in this cut from the Egyptian 
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mmtings, and thrown up in the wind, and the 
lighter chaff and straw separated, sometimes 
by* the help of a fan (Isa. xli. 15, 16: Matt, 
iii. 12). (See Fan, Thbeshing-floob.) 
WINTER. (See Seasons.) 

WISE MEN (Matt. ii. 1)— men of learning, 
devoted to philosophy, especially to astronomy, 
and to the contemplation and worship of the 
Deity. Those magi were of Persian origin, but 
had spread into Arabia and other neighbour- 
ing countries of the East, and were distin- 
uished from other classes of their countr^en 
y their peculiar habits and pursuits. They 
worshipped only one God; and so blameless 
did their studies and their religion appear to 
be, that the prophet Daniel, scrupulous as he 
was to the hazard of his life with respect to 
the Jewish religion, did not refuse to accept 
the ofSce which Nebuchadnezzar gave him, of 
being master of the magi, — chief governor over 
all the wise men of Babylon. As they thus 
acquired great honour and influence, they were 
introduced into the courts of kings, and con- 
sulted on all occasions. They also followed 
them on warlike enterprises; and so much 
importance was attached to their advice and 
opinions, that nothing was attempted without 
their approbation. 

Magi came from the East to salute and 
xvorship the infant Jesus. They might be of 
Jewish extraction, as Daniel himself was an 
archimagus. The ancient prophecies and 
other divine lessons had taught them to expect 
the birth of the illustrious Redeemer. Science 
and philosophy never appear in a more be- 
coming position than when they bend at the 
Saviour’s feet. (See Darius, Jesus, Persia.) 

WITCHCRAFT (1 Sam. xv. 23), WITCH 
(Deut. xviii. 10), WIZARD (Lev. xx. 27). A 
man who pretends to supernatural power, so 
that he can foretell future events, cure diseases, 
call up or drive away spirits, or disclose in- 
formation beyond the reach of the natural 
powers, is called a wizard. A woman of like 
practices is called a witch; and the evil art 
itself is called witchcraft. No sin is more 
severely denounced by the sacred writers, not 
only under the Mosaic dispensation (Exod. xxii. 
18; Deut. xviii. IL 12), but under the Gospel 
(Gal. V. 20). As J ehovah was king, the witch 
who consulted an idol was introducing a new 
king^ or a pretender to the throne. Those 
who consult such foolish and wicked pretenders 
are partakers of their guilt, and are abominable 
in God’s sight (Lev. xx. 6; Nah. iii. 4). A 
famous pretender to supernatural power lived 
at Endor. This woman was a necromancer; 
she prophesied by means of the dead. It was, 
however, on this occasion a real appearance oi 
Samuel, who uttered a genuine prediction. 
The prophet was sent to rebuke Saul — came 
not at the woman’s bidding^for she was startled 
and alarmed at the supernatural apparition. 
If we take the narrative as a simple record, 
we can have no doubt that for a wise end 
Samuel was permitted to revisit the world. 
(See Divination, Saul, Sorcery.) 

WITHS (Judg. xvi, 7)— a band of pliable 
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twigs (as of the willow or osier kind), twkited 
closely together while green, and used instead 
of ropes. The marginal reading of the above 
passage is itmll cords, 

witness (Gen. xxi. 30)— one who gives 
testimony. Two or more were required in 
judicial investigations (Deut. xvii. 6, 7), and 
when the sentence of stoning was pronounced, 
they were required to commence the process 
of execution (Acts vii. 58). (See Stoning.) A 
false witness was liable to the punishment 
which was due to the offence on behalf of 
which he had given testimony. The word ia 
also applied to monuments of covenants, or 
solemn and public transactions (Gen. xxi. 30; 
xxxi. 47; Josh. xxiv. 26). (See Pillar, 
Testimony.) 

The witness of the Spirit with our spirit 
(Rom. viii. 16) denotes the consciousness, more 
or less distinct, of the operations of the Spirit 
upon the mind, enlightening the understanding, 
and inclining the subject of them to do the wul 
of God. The Spirit enables us to produce the 
fruits of adoption, and our perception of them 
becomes through him a proof of our sonship. 

The expression, “faithful witness” (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 37j, is supposed to refer to the moon 
(Jer. xxxiii. 20) that rules the night, and vdll 
remain as long as the night itself, which, by 
the terms of God’s covenant, shall not cease 
(Gen. viii. 22). 

John often exhibits the Gospel in the light 
of a testimony (1 John v. 9) ; and Christ himself 
is called “the faithful and true witness ” (Rev. 
i. 5 ; iii. 14), not only to the glory and perfection 
of the Father, but also to nis own divine 
mission j and to the universality and perpetuity 
of his kingdom. 

WIZARD. (See Witch.) 

WOE (Num. xxi. 29). This term often de- 
notes a feeling of compassion or sympathy 
(Matt .xxiv. 19), or a simple lamentation, as, 
“Alas for me!” (Ps. cxx. 5.) In other con- 
nections it is equivalent to the threatening of 
punishment (Hab. ii. 6, 9, 15, 19; Zech. xi. 17). 

WOLF (Isa. xi. 6)— a fierce, cruel, ravenous 
animal, in size and general appearance resem- 
bling a dog, and a most terrible enemy to sheep 
(Isa, Ixv. 25; Matt. vii. 15; x. 16; John x. 
12: Acts xx. 29). The rapaciousness of the 
tribe of Benjamin was foretold by Jacob by a 
comparison with the wolf (Gen. xlix. 27; see 
Judg. xx. and xxi.: and comp. 1 Sam. ix. 1, 
and XX. 31 ; Acts ix. 1 ; Rom. xi. 1 ; Phil iii. 
5). The sacred writers also illustrate the 
cruelty of Israel’s oppressors by an allusion to 
the wolf (Ezek. xxii. 27); and the sall3ring 
forth of the evening wolf in search of prey 
(Hab. L 8) is emblematical of the destruction 
which awaits wicked men (Jer. v. 6, 6), The 
allusion, Zeph. iii. 3, “ they gnaW' not the 
bones tul the morrow,” is to the circum^nce 
that the wolf in its greediness often seizes on 
more than it can consume. 

WOMAN (1 Cor. xi. 8. 9)— the companior 
and helper oi man, and by express comman 
made subject to him (Gen. ill 16). The word 
when used as a term of salutation, as in Matt 
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xr» 0^ implies no disrespect, but great tender- would bring righteousness and strength. Sp 
net£and courtesy. It was thus that our Word shall be confounded and brought to 
"Saviour addressed Mary under the most touch- confusion, with their idols, all the nations who 
ing circumstances (John xx. 15). In early attacked his people. InthtWordofJah%\i 2 X\. 
times' women had greater freedom : there was all the seed of Israel be justified and shall 
no harem, and the sexes mingled freely to- glory.” In Gen. xxxi. 13 the angel of Je- 
gether (Gen. xxiv. 66; xxix. 11). They went hovah proclaims himself to be the God to 
about openly cari^ng water (Gen. xxiv. 16), whom Jacob vowed his vow at Bethel. Now, 
tended wie nocks (Gen. xxix. 6), prepared food according to the I'argum of Onkelos, it was to 
(Gen. xviii. 6), and were present at meals, the Word of Jah that the vow of Jacob was 
So iJso in early Egypt, Pharaoh’s daughter addressed: “And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, 
went to bathe in the J^ile ; and women par- If the Word of Jah will be my help, and will 
ticipated in their feasts. But for centuries keep me in this way in w’hich I am going, 
women in the East have been enslaved and &c., then shall the Word of Jah he my God.” 
degraded, and forced to live in seclusion. These passages show that the ancient Jewish 
Their mind is left uncultivated, and the best church made a proper and personal distinction 
affections of their heart are never developed, between Jehovah and his Word; and they 
Christianity has elevated the female character, identify that Word with the Uncreated Angel 
and mven it a nobleness and a tenderness to of the Covenant— -with King Messiah. This 
whi<m it is a stranger in heathen countries, name was therefore commonly applied to the 
Pious women were devotedly attached to second person of the Trinity— the promised 
Christ in the days of his flesh. They were the Deliverer — both in the apostolic age and in that 
last at the cross and the first at the sepulchre, which preceded it. It is plainly used by the 
WOOL. (See S heep.) evangelist to designate the. Messiah ; but so 

WORD — Logos (John i. 1) — one of the titles prevalent was its use among the Gentiles also, 
of Jesus Christ. It is not very easy to under- that the evangelist is particular to define 
stand the origin of this appellation which is clearly the true doctrine respecting him to 
given to Christ. Itsmeaning, however, is both whom it was applied; and no language can 
obvious and appropriate. Jesus, as the Word more clearly express the idea of eternity and 
of God, has declared God to the world. He is self-existence than the language he employs to 
the revealer of divinity, the visible image of the describe the being and attributes of the 
invisible God, bearing such a relation to the Messiah. (See Christ.) The Scriptures are 
Father as speech does to thought. The source figuratively called the “word of God” (Rom. 
of such an appellation ia usually traced to the ix. 6); the “word of righteousness” (Heb. v. 
peeuliar phraseology which occurs in many of 13) ; the “word of faith” (Rom. x. 8) ; and the 
the Chaldee translations, called the Targums. “word of salvation” (Acts xiii. 2G). 

They use the phrase, Word of Jah, or Jehovah, WORKS (Ps. cxlv. 9). The “works of 
very often when the simple term J ehovah only God’* are the things created and govenned by 
is employed in the original Hebrew. Espe- his wisdom and power. 

cially do the Targumists use this circumlocution Works, good (Eph. ii. 10), are such as 
when Jehovah is represented as being present proceed from love to God, and are done in 
with his people, as revealing himself to them, obedience to his law, and from a regard to his 
or speaking with them. It is, according to them, glory. 

this Word of the Lord who tallced with Adam We are saved by faith; “but faith without 
in paradise^who conversed with Abraham, gave works is dead i. e. , it is without any evidence 
the law on Sinai, and was the God of the Jew- of life. Works constitute the evidence, and 
ish church. For example, in the J erusalem determine the strength and character, of faith. 
Targum, Gen. i. 27 is paraphrased as follows WORLD (1 Sam. ii. 8). This term is used 
‘‘Andtne TTordo/t/a^-creatednian inhisowm by the sacred writers in a variety of senses, 
likeness— in a likeness from the presence of Je- each of which may ordinarily be detenninea 
hovah created he him.” Gen. xix. 24, in which by its connection. Among them may bo 
■ verse we read that Jehovah rained upon Sodom mentioned the following : — The habitable earth 
and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from (Ps. xxxiii. 8) ; time (Isa. xlv. 17 ; Matt. 

out of heaven,” is thus paraphrased in xxviii. 20); present existence (John i. 9); 
the following explicit manner: — “And the future existence (Mark x. 30) ; the nations and 
TFord o/ JoA sent down imon them sulphur and kingdoms subject to Rome in the time of our 
fire from the presence ot Jah out of heaven.” Saviour (Luke ii. 1) ; an indefinite number 
Isa., xlv. 18-26 is paraphrased in the Targum of (John xii. 19; Acts xix. 27); close of the 
Jonathan, — “These things saith Jah, who Jewish dispensation connected with the final 
^,created the heavens: God himself who foimded consummation of all things (Matt. xxiv. 3); 
the earth, , and made it, &c. Look urito my the corrupt sentiment, disposition, and practicee 
Word, and be ye saved, all ye who are in the of sinners ( Jas. i. ?7 ; 1 John iv. 6). The 
ends of the earth : by my Word I have sworn: phrase, “the world to come” (Heb. ii. 6; vi. 
the deczte is gone forth from me in righ- 6), ' si^fies the Christian dispensation, and 
teonsness, and shall not be in vain: because was the name which the Jews usually applied 
■ifore me every knee shall bow and every to the age of the Messiah, 
ngue s^ear. Howbeit he (God) said to me WORMS (Exod. xvi. 20)— a large class of 
•h0 prophet) that hy the Word of Jah he animals without any of the senses belonging to 
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otlier animals, except feeling. Various Hebrew 
terms are so translated, such as may signify 
moths, maggots, or larvae of different kinds. 
From the circumstance that one or more 
species of worms are found in putrefying flesh, 
we have the figurative expressions in Job xix. 
26; xxi. 26; xxiv. 20; Tsa. xiv. 11. Owing to 
the constant accumulation of filth and putrefac- 
tion in a valley near J erusalem, it was always 
alive with worms, and fires were maintained 
day and night to consume the sources of 
pestilence. Hence the allusion, Isa. Jxvi. 24; 
Mark ix. 44, 46, 48. At an advanced stage 
of some diseases worms are bred in the flesh 
(Job vii. 5; xvii.-14). This was the disease of 
Herod (Acts xii. 23), and, as history informs 
US, of Antiochus Epiphanes, and of Sylla, the 
Homan dictator. The meanness of the worm, 
and its liability to be trodden down unnoticed, 
afford the illustrations in Job xxv. 6 ; Ps. xxii. 
6 ; and Isa. xli. 14. 

WOHMWOOD (Dent. xxix. 18)— a plant of 
which there are several si)ecies in Palestine, 
and all distinguished for intense bitterness, 
and probably some may be not only bitter and 
nauseous, but positively hurtful. Hence it is 
often joined with or used in the same sense as 
gall and hemlock, to denote what is offensive 
or injurious (Deut. xxix. 18 ; Prov. v. 4 ; Amos 
V. 7 ; vi. 12). To be obliged to use it as food 
expresses the extreme of suffering (Jer. ix. 15; 
xxiii. 15 ; Lam. iii. 15, 19). 

WORSHIP (Matt. ii. 2). This word, as 
used in our Bible, has various significations. 
In most instances it means simply an act of 
respect (Matt. ix. 18 ; Acts x. 25), and does 
not imply any religious emotion. Where the 
act respects the Divine Being, the only proper 
object of religious worship, the connection 
shows it (John iv. 24; Heb. i. G; Rev. xxii. 9). 
It is used, however, in relation to idol-gods 
(Dan. iii. 5, 12, 14 ; Acts xix. 27). 

WORSHIPPER. “ When the town clerk 
had appeased the people, he said, Ye men 
of Ephesus, what man is there that knoweth 
not how that the city of the Ephesians is a 
worshipper of the great goddess Diana, and 
of the image which fell down from Jupiter?” 
(Acts xix. 35). The term rendered “wor- 
shipper” in this verse is neocorus — literally 
temple-sweeper, and it came to signify keeper 
or guardian of the temple. The title was given 
to certain cities on account of the veneration 
paid by them to certain divinities. It occurs 
on a medal of Nero’s time in regard to Ephesus 
and Diana, stiuck about the period that the 
Ephesian riots took place. (See Ephesus.) 

WRITING, The origin of writing, like 
that of language, is involved in obscurity ; and 
there is great probability in the supposition 
that both were imparted to mankind by divine 
revelation. In the fifth chapter of Genesis 
mention is made of “the book of the genera- 
tions;” an expression which would seem to 
imply that written documents were then in 
use, as the term book would have been most 
inapplicable to a merely traditionary recollec- 
tion of the generations of Adam. The book of 
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Job is considered by some to be tht^ost 
ancient written document extant ; fund the 
days of that patriarch letters ana booki Itfcre 
known to his countrymen, who were a people 
quite distinct from tne Hebrews (see ch. 3ax, 
23, 24; xxxi. 35). Job is supposed bv Hales 
to have lived at most 200 years beiore tha 
exode. But long before that period the art 
of writing was known to the Egyptian^ 
who, it is now ascertained, possessed this 
knowledge from the earliest era. According 
to Clement of Alexandria, there were three 
kinds of writing practised in EgypL and 
existing remains confirm this account, 1. The 
hieroglyphic or monumental character. 2. ‘ 
The hieratic, or the character employed by the 

E ricsts. 3. The demotic, or enchorial, which 
ecame the hand in general use. As no 
documents in this latter mode of writing are 
known which bear an earlier date than that of 
the Ptolemies, the conclusion has been very 
generally arrived at, that it is of comparatively 
modern origin. The hieratic is a running form 
of the hieroglyphics, in which a rude outline 
represents the figure which occurs in the 
manuscripts found in the tombs of Egypt. 
I’he hieroglyphic was the original mode of 
Egyptian wilting, of which the other two are 
corruiitions. It is wholly composed of pictorial 
re^iresentations, and conveys ideas partly by 
direct imitation, partly by symbolical char- 
acters, and jjartly also by arbitrary signs. 
Originally, there can be no doubt, hierpglyphic 
writing represented ideas entirely by pictures 
of the object intended to be expressed. Thus 
we find on the monuments that the picture of 
a man represented a man, and that of a horse, 
a horse. But this mode of communicating 
ideas is necessarily very limited and imperfect, 
and could express only a small portion of that 
which occurs to the mind. The picture of a 
man, for example, could not represent wlictt 
man was meant ; and to denote this it became 
necessary to employ symbolic or figurative 
characters, — that is, characters representing 
the form of one object, and conveying the idea 
of another, as when courage is represented by 
a lion, and a crown is jiut for its wearer. The 
symbols employed were of various kinds. 
Sometimes a part is put for the wholq^ Thus, 
the head of an ox is employed to represent an 
ox ; the head of a goose to represent a goose. 
Two arms, the one witk a shield, the other 
Avith a battle-axe, denote an army ; and 4 pair 
of arms holding an oar signifies a rower. The 
cause is often put for the effect, the effect for 
the cause, ancf the instrument for the labour 
}jroduced. Thus the picture of the sun is pu^ 
for the day, of which it is the cause ; a xnontk 
is represented by a crescent, with its horn^ 
turned downwards; fire, by smoke issuing 
from a chafing dish; and writing, by the 
combination of the reed, inkhom, paletto 
employed by the sacred scribes In writing 
the hieroglyphics. Sometimes the symM 
employed in consequence of some lanci^ 
resemblance between it and the idea: — ^thus, 
contemplation or vision is denoted by the <&e 
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of tlie t^wk, because that bird was supposed 
to possess the power of gazing upon the sun, 
A mother is represented oy. a vulture, because 
that bird is said to nourish its young with its 
own blood a king, by a bee, because that 
insect submits to regular government; and a 
priest by a jackall, to indicate his watchfulness 


I 
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A Tuft, called Ake, stood for A. 


An Eagle, — Akhom, — A. 
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the lotus indicates Upper Eg3rpt, and a tuft of 
papyrus. Lower Egypt. Finally, the Egyp- 
tians employed various pictures of physical 
objects to represent, not ideas, but letters or 
words. The principle on which this was done 
is very simple. It consisted in representing a 
sound by the pictorial image of a physical 
object, of which the name nad for 
initial articulation or -first letter the 
word which this picture was intended 
to express. Thus, as in the cut, the 
picture of a lion, the name of which 
in Egyptian ^was Labo^ was employed 
to denote the sound or letter L; the 
tuft of a reed, called Ake^ stood for A; 
and a hand, called Tot^ stood for T. 
This principle has originated many 
Semitic alphabets — as the Hebrew, 
the Arabic, the Phoenician, and 
those of some other nations. These 
I)honetic 
(piently employe 
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hieroglyphics were fre- 
mployed, and the annexed 


A Field, — 

Koi, - 

K. 

A Cup, — 

Klapht, — 

K. 

A Hand, — 

Tot, — 

T. 

A Lion, — 

Labo, — 

L. 

A Beetle, — 

Thore, — 

TIl 

An Egg, — 

Souhe, — 

S. 

An Owl, — 

Mouladj, — 

M. 

A Mouth, — 

Ro, —• 

R. 

A Water tank, — 

Sheii, — 

Sh. 


over sacred things. In some cases the emblem 
us^d must be considered completely arbitrary. 
Thds, a hatchet signifies a god ; an asp, royalty. 
Osiris is represented by a throne and eye : a 
son, by a bird resembling a goose ; and a 
phyificum, by a species of duck. A branch of 


i portion of an alphabet. 

The key to the hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions which covered the walls 
of the Egyptian monuments has 
been discovered only within these 
few years. For many ages they 
were a sealed book which no man 
could open. Mystery had rested 
upon them even in the days of 
Rome’s greatness, though it was 
then generally supposed that they 
contained a summary of truths 
kiKJwn only to the priests of ancient 
Egypt. Prior to the commence- 
ment of the present century the 
researches of travellers and anti- 
(piaries had done little beyond estab- 
lishing the existence of these in- 
teresting remains of antiquity, 
without affording much else of 
value regarding them. Their origin, 
object, and meaning were enveloped 
in the x>rofoundest darkness. The 
difficulty of deciphering these in- 
scriptions was increased by the 
ignorance in which we were left as 
to the language they were meant to 
represent; and it was not till 1808 
that the learned work of Quatremere 
demonstrated that' the language of 
ancient Egypt was identical with 
the Coptic, which ceased to be 
sjioken about a century' ago, though, 
as a dead language, it is still used 
in the Coptic Christian Lit'urgies in 
Egjqit. This fact having been 
ascertained, one great obstacle to 
the deciphering of the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions was removed, and the 
key of these mysterious symbols, so 
long sought for in vain, was at length 
discovered by the accidental disinterment, 
near Rosetta, of a block of black basalt 
which for ages had lain under ground. This 
interesting monument is now deposited in 
the Briti& Museum, where it has long been 
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familiar to the public under the name of the with the Greek translation. The key to thii 
Rosetta stone. It eichibits the remains of long-lost method of writing having thus been 
three inscriptions, one below the other. The discovered, was successfuHy appUed by the 
uppermost is in hieroglyi)hics, and much celebrated Ohampollion to the deciphering of 
mutilated; the second is in the character an inscription on an obelisk found in the 
styled in the Greek translation enchorial, or island of Philae, situated high up the Nile, 
writing of the country ; the third 
is in Greek, and purports to be a 
translation of .the other two in- 
scriptions. The Greek inscription 
was deci^ered by the celebrated 
scholars Porson and Heyne, and 
ascertained to be a decree of the 
priests of Egypt, conferring divine 
honours upon Ptolemy Epiphanes. 

To our learned countryman, Dr. 

Thomas Young, however, belongs 
the credit of having discovered the 
key to the monumental legends. 

The process which he followed in 
deciphering the hieroglyphic in- 
scription is exceedingly -simple 
and obvious. On all the Egyp- 
tian monuments there are certain 
groups of hieroglyphics enclosed 
in an oblong frame or ring ; and it 
had been conjectured with great 
plausibility that these groups of 
unknown characters were prob- 
ably proper names. With these. Hieroglyphic Kepresentation of the Names and Titles of 

therefore, Dr. Young resolved Thothmes HI. 

to begin, in the hope that if 

he coula only obtain the knowledge of a These laborious investigations elucidated not 
single name enclosed in one of these rings, less than fourteen hieroglyphic characters ; and 
the decomposition of it into its i^rimary subsequent discoveries have gradually enlarged 
elements or letters would give him the nucleus and at length completed the Egyptian alphabet ; 
of an alphabet, which future investigations so that we are now in possession of the 
might easily extend. In the Greek version of means of deciphering the whole of the pictonal 
this inscription there occur the proper names representations which for many successive 
A lexander and A lexandria ; and on examining generations were sculptured on these interesting 
the part of the hieroglyphic inscription corre- remains of antiquity. 

sponding in its relative situation, he found It is the prevailing opinion that the Israelites 
two well-marked groups of characters closely were acquainted with letters when they were 
resembling each other, which he therefore in Egypt as bondmen ; and when they took 
considered as representing these names. An- possession of the land of Canaan they found 
other group is repeated twenty-nine or thirty a city called Kirjath-sepher, which means the 
times ; and as there is nothing which occurs so city of hooks or Utters, and indicates the exist- 
often in the Greek except the word King, he ence of the art among that people. Through 
supposed this must be the interpretation. A all the Mosaic history books and writing are 
fourth assemblage of characters is found four- mentioned as in familiar use. The practice of 
teen times in the hieroglyphic inscription, employing an amanuensis was much more 
agreeing in frequency with the name of common in ancient days than now. Hence 
Ptolemy in the Greek version, and generally Paul notices it as a special circumstance that 
occurring in passages corresponding in their he wrote the letter to the Galatians with Ws 
relative situation ; and by a similar comparison hand (Gal. vi. 11). This fact also explains 
the name of was identified. The whole Kom. xvi. 22; 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18; 
of the hieroglyphic inscription was in this way and 2 Thess. iii. 17. (See Book, Eqypt, 
deciphered, and found to correspond exactly Pillau.) 
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XERXES. (See Ahasuerus.) opinion as to the meaning of this term. There 

is very strong reason to doubt the correctnesa 
YARN* LINEN. “Solomon had horses of the rendering in our translation. The 
brought out of Egypt, and linen yam: the Hebrew term here employed is not tl^s 
king^s merchants received the linen yam at a translated in any other place. Some midice it 
price ” (1 Ki. x. 28). There is a diversity of a proper name of some district in EgrJ^t. 
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Others, with more probability, suppose it to 
refer to the horses mentioned in the same 
verse, and to denote “strings of horses”— an 
assemblage of those animals collected in 
hlgypt, and carried in bands to the royal studs 
in Jralestine. 

YEA, NAY (Matt. v. 37). In early English 
yea ai^d nay were answers to a question 
framed in the affirmative, and yes ajid no 
were answers to a question framed in the 
negative. In a criticism of Sir Thomas More 
on a portion of Tyiidale’s version— his trans- 
lation of John i. 21, “Art thou that proi)het? and 
he answered, No” — occurs the followinj^ para- 
graph : — “iVay aunswereth the question framed 
by the affirmatiue. As for ensample, if a 
manne should aske Tindall hymselfe: ys an 
heretike mete to translate holy scripture into 
englishe. Lo to thys question, if he will 
aunswere trew en^ishe, he muste aunswere 
napy and not no, JBut and if the question he 
asked hym thus lo ; Is not an heretyque mete 
to translate holy scripture into english. To 
this question lo, if he wil aiinswer true english, 
he must aiiswere no, & not nay. And a lykc 
difference is there betwene these two aduerbcs 
ye and yes. Eor if the questeion bee framed 
vnto Tindall by the affirmatiue in thys fashion. 
If an heretique falsely translate the newe 
testament into englishe, to make hys falsd 
heresyes seeme y® worde of Godde, be hys 
bookes worthy to’be burned? To this question 
asked in thys wyse, yf he wil aunswere true 
englishe, he must aunswere ye, and not yes. 
But nowe if the question be asked hym thus 
lo by the negatiue : If an heretike falsely 
translate the newe testament in to enghshe, 
to make hys false heresyes seme the word of 
God, be not his bokes well 'W’ortlly to be 
burned? To thys question in thys fashion 
framed, if he wyll aunswere trew englyshe, he 
maye not aunswere ye, but he must aunswei e 
yes, and say yes mary be they, bothe the 
translation and the trtinslatour, and al that 
wyll holde wyth them.” 

YEAR (Gen. xvii. 21). That space of time 
wherein the sun finishes his course through all 
the .signs of the zodiac circle of the heavens, 
consisting of the four seasons of spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. It consists of 
3C5 days 5 hours 49 minutes. Julius Cmsar 
fixed the Roman year at 305 <lays and 0 hours, 
which in four years make one day, and this in 
the fourth year is added to Eebruary, and occa- 
sions tliat year to be called leap-year. By this 
year we still reckon our time ; but as it includes 
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about eleven minutes too much, this, in 130 
years, runs the reckoning forward one day, 
and m our reckoning had. run forward the 
year full eleven days, till this was rectified by 
the introduction of the new style among us, as 
it was in several countries abroad, by Pone 
Gregory, almost 200 years ago. With the 
Jews the year was civil or sacred, solar or 
lunar. The sacred year was reckoned from 
the period of the exodus, the month of their 
liberation being the first month of the year — 
first in sacredness and in numeration. ^ 

The chronology of Scripture has given rise 
to no little disputation. The Hebrew, Sama- 
ritan, and Septuagint chronologies all differ 
I by a number of years. For example, the 
I period from the creation of the w'orld to the 
I deluge is thus variously given — 

In the Hebrew text, icnr, years. 

Snniantan, I'lOT — 

Soptiiagint, — 

Josephus, — 

Usher follows the Hebrew, and Hales in this 
instance agrees with Josephus. 

The phrase, “from two years old and 
under” (Matt. ii. IG), may mean all who were 
under thirteen moiiths—all who had eiitereil 
on the second year of their existence — and all 
whose age did not reach to such a period, 
(See Month, Week.) . 

Year, fallow. In the seventh year all 
agricultural labour was suspended, and siJon- 
taneous jiroductioiis were left to the poor, the 
traveller, and the wild beasts {Lev. xxv. 1-7). 
I'liis was— 1. For the sake of the ground; 2. 
For the jirescrvation of wild beasts; and, 3. 
To make the i)eople provident and sensible of 
dependence. The nation could fish, hunt, 
take care of bees and flocks, rcx)air buildings, 
ma.nufact‘ure clothes, and carry on commerce. 
This year was to be religiously observed ( Deut. 
xxxi. 10-13). (See Feast.) 

Year of J ubilee. (See Feast.) 

YOKE (Gen. xwii. 40). The yoke was 
laid u])on the neck of the beast, and fastened 
with thongs to it, and to the i)lough-beaiu. 
It tliiis becaiiie a lively image of slavery, 
subjection, ini])risonmeiit, and severe rule ; 
while the removal of the yoke indicated tho 
corresijonding dehver.ance (Jer. ii. 20). Break- 
ing the yoke al.-.o rci)reseuts the rejection of 
authority (dei. v. 5; Nah. i. 13). 'I'he word 
also denotes a certain quantity — as irinch as a 
yoke of oxen could plough in a day (Isa. v, 
10) — and rendergj in our version by “acre.” 
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ZAANAIM— another form of Zaanannim the valley or plain towards the Mediterranean 
(Josh. xix. 33)— a city of Xaphtali, in the coast. 

“Plain of Zaanaim” (Judg. iv. 11), near the ZABUD — conferred. “ Zabud was thd 
waters of Merom. But “iJain” should be kind’s friend” (1 Ki. iv, 5). He was the sou 
rendered “oak.” of Nathan the prophet, who was so instru- 

Z^AANAN — of the flock (Mic. i. 11) — mental in securing the succession of Solomon 
most probably a city of Judah, the same as to the kingdom. Solomon might for bis 
mentioned in Josh, xv. 37, situated in father’s sake elevate him to this post of 
' 034 
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honour. The king’s friend or favourite in 
Eastern government is often the virtual ruler 
of the state — ^the secret adviser and prompter 
of royalty. 

ZACCHuEUS— (Luke xix. 2)— a rich 
•Tew resident in Jericho, and chief officer of 
the tax or tribute collectors in that place, and 
hence he is called a sinner; for the Jews 
regarded all publicans or tax-gatherers in this 
light. His curiosity to see Christ was so much 
excited that he took pains to climb into a tree 
by the road-side, that he might have a fair 
view of him as the crowd passed. Jesus, 
knowing his character and motives, proposed 
to spend the day with him, to which Zacchseus 
ladly assented. His mind was probably 
rought at once un<ler the influence of the 
Spirit of (xod, and on that very day he and 
his family became interested in the salvation 
of the Gospel (Luke xix. 1-10). The expression, 
“Forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham,” 
jirobably denotes that he was not only a 
natural descendant of the patriarch, but that 
he had now become a partaker of the like 
faith and promises. Zacchieus, when the crowd 
around him began to murmur, said in self-vin- 
dication, “Behold, Lord, the half of my goods 
I give to the poor ; and if I have taken any 
thing from any man by false accusation, I restore 
him fourfold ” (Luke xix. 8). T’he words are 
ordinarily taken as the expression of a vow 
as to his future conduct from that time for- 
ward ; but probably they are a description 
of his past hfe, an assertion that he was not 
stained with the vices of his official class, and 
an answer to the charge contained in the 
previous verse: — “When they saw it, they 
all murmured, saying, That he was gone to 
be guest with a man that is a sinner” (Luke 
xix. 7). 

ZACHARIAH — rememhcred hy Jehovah (2 
Ki. xiv, 29) — was son and successor to Jeroboam 
II., king of Israel. He reigned but six months, 
and then fell by the hand of Shallum, who took 
the throne (2 Ki. xv. 8-11 : comp. Amos. vii. 
9). The name was a very common one. 

ZACHARIAS. 1. (Matt, xxiii. 35.) (See 
Zechariah.) 

2. (Luke i. 5) A priest of the family of Abia 
(see Abia), the father of John the Baptist. 
The character of himself and his wife is given 
us in the simplest yet most expressive language. 
They were a simple and pious pair, marked by 
an nonest integrity and a pious harmony of 
life, attentive to the means of grace, and ear- 
nestly desirous of the divine favour (Luke i. 6). 
The birth of John was announced to him in a 
miraculous manner, and seemed so beyond the 
range of probability that his faith failed, and 
he asked for some* extraordinary sign that the 
promise should be accomplished. He was im- 
mediately deprived of the power of speech, 
and remained dumb until the eighth day after 
the birth of the promised child; when being 
asked to give the infant a name, in obedience 
to the angelic direction, he called him John ; 
and forthwith the power of speech was restored 
to him, and he employed it in a strain of the 
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most devout ^atitude and praise. His excited 
spirit poured out its raptures in the style 
and measure of the old Hebrew bards (Luke i. 
57-80). 

ZXDOK—jnst (2 Sam. viii. 17) — the succes- 
sor of Abiathar in the J ewish priesthood — ^was 
the son of Ahitub, of the family of Eleazar, and 
eleventh in descent from Aaron. He had high 
place under Solomon (comp. 1 Sam. ii. 30-36 ; 
1 Ki. ii. 27, 35). Various other persons of the 
same name are mentioned in Scripture. (See 
Abiathar, Solomon.) 

ZALMON — shady (Judg. ix. 48) — or SAL- 
MON (Ps. Ixviii. 14)— a bilinear to Shechem, 
which, it ajipears from the above passage in 
Psalms, was covered with snow. If literally 
taken, it is supposed to be white from the bones 
of the slain in the battle ; but the true render- 
ing is, “In the Almighty’s scattering kings in 
it,” or when he does so, ‘ ‘ it snows in Zalraon ” — 
a play upon the meaning of the w’ord, which 
signifles “shadow;” perhaps from the forest 
covering its sides. 

ZAMZUMMiMS (Dent. ii. 20), or ZU- 
ZIMS (Gen. xiv. 5) — a tribe of people earlier 
than the Caananites, of gigantic stature and 
strength, who inhabited the country east of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. They were called 
also Rephaim, were attacked and routed by 
Chedorlaomer, and afterwards expelled by the 
Ammonites. 

ZANOAH — marsh (Josh. xv. 34, 56). There 
were x^robably two cities of this name, both in 
Judah — one in the valley or low country, per- 
hax)s Zanna; the other in the mountains, or 
interior, perhaps Sanhto. 

ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH (Gen. xli. 45)— 
the name given so apx:)ropriately by Pharaoh 
to Joseph, and which in Coptic is said by some 
to signify a reveal er of sennets; but more cor- 
rectly by others, to denota' saviour or sustainef 
of the aye. 

ZAPHON (Josh. xiii. 27), or SHOPHAN 
(Num. xxxii. 35) — one of the cities of Gad, situ- 
ated in the valley. 

ZAKED — embowered (Num. ^ xxi. 12) — or 
ZEKED (Deut. ii. 13)— a brook rising in mount 
Abarim, and emptying itself into the Deacl 
Sea, south of Amon, in the land of Mbab— 
perhaps the Wady-el- Ahsi. On its banks tho 
Israelites encamped at the end of their journey 
from Egypt to the promised land. 

ZATIEPHATK. (See Sarepta.) 

ZARETAN (Josh. iii. 16), or Z AOTANAH 
(1 Ki. iv. 12), or ZARTHAN (1 Ki. vii. 46), 
or ZEREDA (1 Ki. xi. 20), or ZEREDA- 
THAH (2 Chr. iv. 17), 'or ZERERATH 
(Judg. vii. 22)— all supposed to denote one and 
the same place— viz., a town on the west bank 
of the Jordan, at the place where the Israelites 
crossed when the waters wore gathered into a 
heap on either side. It probably was near 
Betnshean, and opposite to Succoth, and was 
distinguished as the birthplace of Jeroboam. 

ZEBEDEE— gift (Mark i. 20) — was 
the husband of Salome, and father of two 
apostles. Zebedee was above the rank' of ^ 
day labourer. He had hired servants with 

( 
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him in the boat when his sons were summoned 
away as apostles, and his wife was enabled, 
out of her abundance, to minister to the wants 
of the Kedeemer. 

ZEBOIM — hyaenas (Gen. x. 19)— or ZE- 
BOIIM (Gen. xiv. 2)— one of the cities of the 

f lain destroyed with Sodom and Gomorrah, 
ts position is uncertain ; but there is a place 
called TalSa Seb^an between Kerak and the 
Bead Sea. There was also a city and valley 
of this name in the lot of Benjamin (1 Sam. 
xiii. 18 ; Neh. xL 34). 

ZEBULXJN — habitation (Gen. xxx. 20)— or 
ZABULON (Rev. vii. 8) — the sixth son of 
J acob, and Leah. The portion of his descend- 
ants in the promised land was assigned pro- 
phetically by his father and their ancestors. 
A portion of the coast belonged to Zebulun, 
and he possessed a haven for ships (Gen. xlix. 
13). 

Zebulun, tribe of, possessed that fine dis- 
trict of Caanan which lay l)etween the sea of 
Galilee (Matt. iv. 13) and the Mediterranean; 
bounded south by Issachar and north by 
Asher and Naphtali. The last tribe allied 
itself to the tribe of Zebulun, and joined the 
forces of Barak and Deborah against the army 
of Jabin (Judg. v. 18). 

Elon, a judge of Israel, was of this tribe, and 
was buried within its bounds (Judg. xii. 12). 

ZECHARIAH. The word means remem- 
bered of Jehovahy or whom Jehovah remembers. 
The name frequently occurs in the sacred 
wTitings, and was borne by many individuals. 
Zechariah and Zachariah are only different 
spellings of the same word. (See Zachariah.) 

1. Zechariah, the son, or more likely the 
grandson, of Jehoiada, priest of the Lord m the 
times of Ahaziah and Joash (2 Chr. xxiv. 20). 
After the death of the venerable J ehoiada, who 
had been the friend, protector, and guide of 
Joash, the king and people “ left the house of 
the Lord God of their fathers, and served groves 
and idols.” Zechariah, the king’s cousin, who 
now filled the priest’s office, was fired with in- 
dignation, and, under the Spirit’s influence, con- 
demned and denounced the iniquitous rebellion 
both of monarch and sub j ects. This roused their 
anger, and even “within the courts of God’s 
own house ” — “between the altar and the tem- 

{ )le”— the unCTateful king and infuriated popu- 
ace attacked the priest, and stoned him to 
death. In the true spirit of the theocracy he 
appealed to “the great king” of Judah to 
avenge his murder — “The Lord look upon it 
and require it.” Christ probably alludes to 
this grievous outrage in Matt, xxiii. 35; Luke 
xi. 61, where he calls Zechariah the son of 
Barachias, who was most i^robably the son of 
Jehoiada. 

2, Zechariah, a person who lived in Judah 
in the time of IJzziah. Little is recorded 
either of hi^erson, character, or office. We 
are told (2 Chr. xxvi. 6) that he “had under- 
stan^ng in visions of God,” an expression 
which may simply denote eminent piety, but 
more 'i(ikely refers to a species of prophetic 
knowleidge* His counsel to IJzziah was most 
C86 
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valuable in leading him in the way of duty, 
and to the attainment of prosperity. Possiblv- 
he was father of the wife of Ahaz, and grand- 
father of Hezekiah (2 Ki. xviii. 12; 2 Chr. xxix. 
1). He may have been the son of J eberechiah, 
mentioned in Isa. viii. 2. 

3. Another person of this name was the son 
of Sherechiah, whom Isaiah took for a “faith- 
ful witness” of his intercourse with “the 
prophetess,” on occasion of the conception of 
his tyi)ical son. He was probably a descend- 
ant of Asaph (2 Chr. xxix. 13). 

4. Zechariah, “ the son of Berechiah, the son 
of Iddo,” comes next in order. He is ranked 
eleventh among the minor prophets. In Ezra 
V. 1 and vi. 14 he is styled simply, “ the son 
of Iddo,” most probably because his father, 
Berechiah, had died in early manhood, and,, in 
accordance with Jewish custom, his gene- 
alogy is traced at once to his grandfather Iddo, 
who would be better known. He appears to 
have been a descendant of Levi, and was thus 
entitled to exercise the priestly, as he did the 
prophetic, office (Neh. xii. 16). 

Zechariah entered upon his prophetic duties 
in the ei^th month of the second year of 
Darius. This was about the period when per- 
mission was first granted to the men of J udah 
to return from their captivity in Babylon ; and 
the great business of the seer was to encourage 
and stimulate the dispirited people, not only to 
shake themselves from the bands of the yoke 
of Babylon, bift to arise to spiritual life and 
activity, and restore all that was truly excel, 
lent in the land and commonwealth of Judea. 
Jewish tradition relates that the prophet died 
in his native country, after “a life prolonged 
to many days,” and was buried by the side of 
Haggai, "his associate in office. 

The book of Zechariah opens With a brief 
introduction, extending to v, 6 of ch. i,, in 
which allusion is made to the sin and punish- 
ment of the fathers of the captives, and a 
pointed exhortation given them to be unlike 
their ancestors in all that was unholy in their 
character and rebellious in their conduct. 

Then follows a series of visions, which extends 
to the end of cb. vi., wffiereiii are set forth, 
under several striking and beautiful emblems, 
the fitness of that time for God’s fulfilling his 

romises to restore and build J erusalem ; the 

estruction of the enemies of his people ; the 
conversion of heathen nations ; the advent of 
Messiah — the Branch; the outpouring and 
blessed effects of the Holy Spirit’s influences ; 
and the importance and safety of maintaining 
a strict, persevering adherence to the worship 
and service of Jehovah, in accordance with the 
principles and laws of the Mosaic institutes. 

Ch. vii. contains an inquiry of the people 
concerning the propriety of commemoratmg 
their return to Jerusalem by sacred religious 
services, to which the Lord, by the prophet, 
answers in the affirmative. Up to the end of 
ch. xi. there follows a number of predictions 
referring to the times of Alexander and the 
Maccabees, and showing the safety and tri- 
umphs of the chosen people. Notice is also 
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taken of the coming fate of surrounding king- 
doms, as Persia, Babylon, &o. And the three 
closing chapters contain a cheering view of the 
glories that await Israel “in the latter day,” 
when fidelity to the Messiah shall display itself 
'u deeds of eminent holiness. Between the 
first and second portions of Zechariah’s pro- 
I)hecies there is considerable difference of style 
and allusion ; and some have on this account as- 
cribed the latter half to another author, though 
there are many connecting points of similarity 
between the two parts. A diffi culty has always 
been felt about the quotation from Zech. xi. 12, 
found in Matt, xxvii. 9, but there assigned to 
Jeremiah. The MSS. present a variety of 
readings in the place, and some change may 
have crept in, in the course of transcription ; 
l^erhaps the evangelist wrote simply “by the 
))rophet,” no proper name being added, as 
Augustine testifies ; or the copyist might mis- 
take Zotov, the contraction for Zechariah, for 
J(>iov, the contraction for Jeremiah. 

6. The last of the name in sacred history 
was the father of John the Baptist. He 
was a priest of the course of Abia (see 1 Chr. 
xxiv.), much distinguished for his iiiety. (See 
Zacharias.) 

ZEDAH, or ZEDAD — broad (Num. xxxiv. 
8). A comparison of this jjassage with Ezek. 
xlvii. 15 shows the place to have been on the 
north-eastern frontier of the land of Israel ; but 
its exact position is not known. A place of 
similar name is found 50 miles north-east of 
Baalbeck. 

ZEDEKIAH — JehoraJi* 8 justice (2 Ki. xxiv. 
17) — the last king of Judah, was the son of 
J osiah, and the uncle of J enoiachin, his im- 
mediate predecessor on the throne. His pro- 
per name was Mattaniah ; but Nebuchadnezzar 
changed it to Zedekiah. He commenced his 
reign at twenty-one, and reigned eleven years 
\2 Chr. xxxvi. 11). He is represented as a 
weak or wicked man ; and the nation during his 
reign was remarkably bold and obdurate in sin. 
For this cause the prophet Jeremiah was com- 
missioned to threaten them with severe judg- 
ments, which were visited upon them in the 
most fearful manner. He joined in a general 
alliance of the neighbouring kingdoms against 
Nebuchadnezzar, and specially made a treaty 
with Egyi^t, so that the Babylonian monarch 
at once marched his army into Judea, and 
took all the fortified places but Tarshish and 
Azekah. In the eleventh year of his reign, on 
the ninth day of the fourth month (July), 
Jerusalem was taken, after a siege of sixteen 
months, with all its horrors of famine. Tlie 
king and his people endeavoured to escape by 
night ; but the Chaldean troops pursuing them, 
thev were overtaken in the plain of J ericho. 
Zedekiah was seized and carried to Nebuchad- 
nezzarj then at Riblah in Syria, who reproached 
him with his perfidy, caused all his children to 
be slain before his face, and his ovm eyes to be 
put out ; and then loading him with chains of 
brass, he ordered him to be sent to Babylon (2 
Ki. XXV. 1-11; 2' Chr. xxxvi. 12, 20). It is 
worthy of special remark that two prophecies, 
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seemingly irreconcilable,' were both literally 
fulfilled in the case of Zedekiah. Jeremian 
declared to him — “Those eyes shall behold the 
king of Babylon, and he shall speak with thee 
mouth to mouth, and thou shalt go to Babylon, ” 
But Ezekiel says, ch. xii. 13, “I will bring him 
to Babylon, to the land of the Chaldeans ; yet 
shall he not see it, though he shall die there.” 
Both predictions are correct. He saw the king 
of Ba%lon after he was captured; but the des- 
pot put out his eyes ; and though he was carried 
captive to Babylon, and died there, yet, being 
sightless, he never saw it ( Jer. xxxii.4, 5 ; xxxiv. 
3: comp. Ezek. xii. 13: see also Jer. xxix. 22). 

There were two or three false prophets of this 
name — one of whom withstood Micaiah in a 
most insolent manner (1 Ki. xxii. 11-37). 

ZEEB — wolf ( J udg. vii. 25) . He, along with 
Oreb, was a leader of the great Midianite 
invasion, the kings being Zebah and Zalmun- 
nah. The two leaders were slain at places 
named after them in subsequent times — Oreb 
at the rock Oreb, and Zeeb at the wine-press 
of Zeeb, 

ZMLAH (Josh, xviii. 28)— a city of Ben- 
jamin, which contained the family burying- 
places of Kish, and where the bones of Saul and 
Jonathan were interred. 

ZELOPHEHAD— thenameprobablymeans 
first-born (Num. xxvi. 33) — was of the tribe of 
Manasseh. He died in the desert, and his 
family consisted only of daughters. A special 
law of inheritance was ordained on their ac- 
count. As, however, they were to inherit the 
patrimony, they could not marry out of their 
own tribe. 

ZELOTES. (See Simon.) 

ZEM ARAIM, MOUNT (2 Chr. xiii, 4) — ^was 
in mount Ephraim. A city of the same name 
was in the territory of Benjamin ( J osh. xviii. 
22). It seems now to be called Es-Sumra. 

ZEMAIHTE (Gen. x. 18). The Septuagint 
and Vulgate connect it with Samaria ; but the 
conjecture has no foundation. It seems to 
have belonged to Phoenicia. (See Nations, 
Division of.) 

ZENAN. (See Zaanan.) 

ZENAS (Titus iii. 13). He is termed a 
“ lawyer,” as perhaps he had been devoted to 
the study of Jewish law. 

ZEPHANIAH (Zeph. i. 1). The word 
means “defended of Jehovah.” As a proper 
name it was much used among the Jews. In 
Scripture the following are mentioned : — 

1. Zephaniah, one of the KohathiteSj the 
seventh descendant in that line from Levi, the 
son of Jacob (1 Chr. vi. 36). 

2. Zephaniah, the son of Maaseiah the priest. 
He filled the office of second priest, while Ser- 
aiah held the pontificate, during the reign of 
Zedekiah. His lot was cast in those wicked 
and troublous times which immediately pre- 
ceded the Babylonish captivity; and often 
was he sent by the king to J eremiah the pro- 
phet, to inquire of the certainty of the coming 
woes which he had denounced, and to implore 
the seer’s intercession with Jehovah to ajirert 
his threatened judgments. Zephaniahi in 
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company with a number of captive Jews, was 
1 put to death by the king of Babylon, “in Bib- 
lah, in the land of Hamath” (2 Ki. xxv. 18; 
Jer. xxi 1; xxix. 25, 29; xxxvii. 3; lii. 24). 

3. The next Zephaniah was “the son of 
Cuidii, the son of Gedaliah, the son of Amariah, 
the son of Hezekiah.” No details of his his- 
tory are given in the sacred volume. We are 
merely informed that he was called to perform 
the duties of a prophet “ in the days of J osiah, 
the son of Amon, king of Judah.” This 
enables us to fix the age of his writings be- 
tween the years B. c. 642 and b. c. 611, and 
more particularly from the fact that he foretels 
(ch. i. 4, 6) the removal of every remnant of 
idolatry, which Josiah effected in the com- 
mencement of his rei^; and from the fact 
that he predicts (ch. li, 13) the overthrow of 
Nineveh, which happened in J osiah’s eighteenth 
year, we are pretty safe in fixing the date of 
these prophecies at a period not later than the 
twelfth year of the ‘%ood king.” Zephaniah 
was therefore contemporary with Jeremiah, to 
whom the word of the Lord came in the thir- 
teenth year of Josiah’s monarchy, and doubtless, 
in company with his prophetic colleague, he 
did much to aid their sovereign in banishing 
idol-worship from the realm. 

The writings of this prophet are brief, but 
weighty and imjyressive. From the beginning 
till V, 7 of. ch. iii. it is a book of denunci- 
ation and woe. The times demanded severe 
fidelity; and Zephaniah certainly cried aloud, 
and spared not. In ch. i. the ‘iniquities of 
Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem are 
the subjects of special reprobation. Several 
species of their more prominent transgressions 
are denounced with most terrible threatenings. 
Escape was impossible. “The whole land 
shall be devoured with the fire of God’s jeal- 
ousy.” Ch. ii. contains the doom of some of 
the surrounding nations, as the Philistines, 
the Moabites, and the Ammonites, who should 
be swept away with the besom of destruction ; 
and also the deiiolations that were soon to over- 
take Nineveh and Ethiopia, in order that men 
might leam from these terrible judgments the 
duty and safety of worshipping Jehovah. 
Again, in the beginning of ch. iii. does the 
prophet pour forth curses upon J enisalem and 
its tyrannous princes, its unjust judges, its un- 
faithful prophets, and its sacrilegious priests, 
because they profited not, but rather became i 
more corrupt, in the presence of the Lord, and 
despite the judgments he was working around 
and in the midst of them. Towards the close 
of the oracle the prospect brightens. Israel is 
exhorted to wait upon the Lord, and assured 
of safety and acceptance. The dispersed shall 
be gathered into one ; iniquity and deceit shall 
no more prevail among the chosen people ; the 
God of love shall dwell among them and pro- 
tect them ; and joy and gladness shall prevail 
throughout all their borders, “thanksgiving, 
and the voice of melody.” 

4 . 1 Zephaniah, the father of two persons of 
Bom^ note among *the captives who returned 
from\Babylon (Zech, vi 10> 16). 
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. ZEPHATHAH,VALLBYOF(2Chr.xfv. 
9-13), was in the south-western section of 
the territory of Judah, near Mareshah, and is 
memorable for the battle of the Jews with the 
Ethiopians. There was also a city of this 
name (Zephath) within the bounds of Simeon 
(Judg. i. 17). 

ZEBAH (2 Chr. xiv. 9)— an Arabian king, 
who with an immense army invaded the king-, 
dom of J udah in the reign of Asa. The pious 
king of Judah, depending on the arm of the 
Lord, went out against him without fear, and 
obtained a signal victory. The prayer of Asa 
on this occasion is worthy of all admiration (2 
Chr. xiv. 11), Zerah may have been one of 
the kings named XJsarken, of the twenty-second 
dynasty. Other persons of the same name are 
found in Scripture. 

ZEBED. (See Zabed.) 

ZEBEDA. (See Zaretan.) 

ZEBEDATHAH. (See Zaretan.) 

ZEBESH — gold, in Persian (Esth. v. 10) — 
the wife of Haman, and his counsellor and in- 
stigator in iniquity. 

ZERUBBABEL — hm^n in Babylon (1 Chr. 
iii. 19)— or ZOBOBABEL (Matt. i. 12)™was 
the leader of the first colony of J ews that re- 
turned from the captivity in Babylon (Ezra 
ii. 2), and was of the family of David, through 
Neri and Nathan, Matthew giving it through 
Jechoniah and Solomon. To him Cyrus com- 
mitted the sacred vessels that were to be re- 
turned to J enisalem. He was appointed gover- 
nor, and he laid the foundations of the temple 
(Zech. iv. 6-10), and was chiefly instrumental 
in restoring the usual religious rites of the 
nation. He loved liis people, and laboured to 
re-erect that sacred edifice in which the God 
of their fathers was to be worshipped. Reli- 
gion and patriotism adorned his character 
(Ezra iii. 2-13. ) (See Temple. ) 

ZERUIAH^ (1 Chr. ii. 13, 17)-one of 
David’s two sisters, and mother of Abishai, 
J oah, and Asahel. It is remarkable that she is 
never called a daughter of Jesse ; but Abigail. 

I her sister, is called a daughter of Nahash, and 
both are named “sisters of the sons of Jesse.” 
Some make this Nahash to be king of the 
Ammonites, and the first husband of Jesse’s 
wife. It is not stated who Zeruiah’s husband 
was. (See Nahash.) 

'/ilBA— statute (2 Sam. xix. 17) — a servant 
of Saul, whom David appointed a sort of st'ew- 
<ard to Mephibosheth, and who acted a treach- 
erous ijart (2 Sam. ix. 2-12). (See Mephib j- 

SHETH.) 

ZICHBI. At least twelve persons of this 
name, but of no note, are found in Scripture. 
Yet the name means “ remembered,” or 
illustrious. 

ZIDON. (See SiDON.) 

ZIF. (See Month.) 

ZIKL AG— pressed (Josh xix. 6) — a city in 
the southern extremity of the territory of J uilab, 
though allotted to Simeon. In the time of 
Saul it was in the hands of the Philistines ; 
and Achish, their king, granted it to David as 
a temporary .residence when he was fleeing 
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monarch mine own eyes that God has fulfilled his threat- 
absence^ of mings to the very letter, I have thereby a 
yis»^*W*ftiipal men on a campaign, pledge that not one of his promises shall fail, 
th^-'lfcg^Htes burned the city, and made the for He is ever more ready to show mercy than 
’Vvoih^ and children prisoners. David pursued judgment,” (See Jerusalem.) 
themj under divine direction, and surprised the Zion, daughter op (Isa. i. 8), means J eni- 
Amalekites, and not only defeated them, but salem, and is so called because Zion was the 
recovered all that had been taken, (1 Sam. XXX.) original, or mother settlement. Hence* also 
Its site has not been identified. Some would the kindred expressions, “sons of Zion” (Zech, 
place it At Azluj, 60 miles south-west of Hebron, ix. 13), “children of Zion,” &c. (Joel hi. 23). 

ZILLAH — shadow xiv. 19) — wife of ZIOR (Josh. xv. 54}— a village in the moun- 

Lamech. Her companion’s name, Adah, sig- tainous district of dudah, and it may be iden- 
nifies loveliness. tified with a hamlet called Sair, which lies 

. ZILPAH (Gen. xxx. 9)— the handmaid of more than 5 miles north-east of Hebron. 

Leah, and the mother of Gad and Asher. ZIPH (Josh. xv. 24). There were two 

ZIMRAN (Gen. xxv. 2) was the eldest son cities of this name in the lot of Judah— one 
of Keturah. Some would identify his descend- south, and towards the border of Edom (Josh, 
ants with the Zamarim, a tribe in the heart xv. 55), the other (Josh. xv. 24) a few miles 
of Arabia. from Hebron on a hiU, on ‘the border of the 

ZIMRI (Num. xxv. 8) — the Simeonite who “wilderness of Ziph” (1 Sam. xxiii. 13-24), 
sinned so defiantly, and was slain by Phinehas into which David fled from Saul, and concealed 
in his tent, that tent, as the word implies, being himself. Tlie latter was probably the one 
of a domed shape. which Rehoboam fortified (2 Chr. xi. 8). 

ZIMRI. (SeeOMRi.) There is a hill about 3 miles south of Hebron 

ZIN, DESERT OF (Num. xx. 1), or WIL- called Tell Zif. 

DERNESS OF (Num. xiii."'21)— not to be con- ZIPHRON (Num. xxxiv. 9)— in the vicinity 
founded with Sin. It lay to the w^est of the of Zedad. (See Zed ad.) 

Arabah, and south-west of the Dead Sea. It is ZIPPORAH (Exod. ii. 21)— the wife of 
often mentioned in the 3 ourne 3 rings of the Israel- Moses, and one of the daughters of the priest 
ites, and is connected with some of the most of Midian. One of her children does not seem 
interesting events of that period. to have been circumcised at the proper time ; 

ZION — sunny (Ps. cxxxiii. 3) — or SION on which account the Lord was so displeased 
(Deut. iv. 48). The last name seems to have with Moses, that his visible punishment 
been applied to mount Herraon. (See Her- warned Zipporah of the neglect. At once, but 
MON.) Both names are applied principally to not in a good sjnrit, she performed the rite; 

■ the hill or fortress (called the “ castle of Zion” and hoping that her husband would now be re- 
1 Chr, xi. 5) which was taken from the Jebu- stored to health, she east the foreskin at his 
sites by Joab, one of David’s chief captains, feet, and said, “Behold a spouse of blood art 
'Phither David removed from Hebron, whence thou to me.” In consequence of this incident, 
it was called the “city of David” (2 Sam. v. 9; probably she and her cinldren were sent back 
vi. 10). It was the southernmost of the hills to her father ; and Moses didnot join them till 
on which Jerusalem was built, having the the people came to Rephidim (Exod. xviii. 2), 
valley of Kedron on the east, and the valley ZOAN — loio (Num. xiii. 22) — by the Greeks 

of Hinnom or Gehenna south and west, Acra called Tanis^ and by the Arabs San — ^was one 
to the north, and Moriah north-east. On it of the oldest cities of the world, founded only 
was erected Solomon’s palace, called “the seven years later than Hebron, and situated on 
house of the forest of liebanon ;” and after- the Tanaitic arm of the Nile, Some identify 
ward the magnificent palace of Herod, de- it with Avaris, the capital of the Hyksoa 
Btroyed by the Romans. The temple and its kings. It was evidently the residence of a 
courts on mount Moriah were called Zion (Ps. line of princes (Isa. xix. 11-13; xxx. 4), and 
Ixv. 1; Ixxxiv. 7), and the appellation is appro- probably the place where Moses wougnt the 
priated figuratively to the churchy whether on Egyptian miracles (l^s. Ixxviii. 12, 43). Eze- 
earth or in heaven, as the living temple of kiel prophesied against it (Ezek. xxx. 14). ^ Its 
J ehovah (Ish. ii. 3 ; Heb. xii. 22 ; Rev. xiv. 1). ruins still present numerous pillars and obelisks, 
Zion is to be revisited — God shall build and as evidences of its former magnificence. Maiiy 
repair it, and exhibit his glory. His promise of its remains are said to belong to the Hyksos 
shall come to pass. period. The twenty-first and twenty-third of 

Two rabbis, approaching Jerusalem, observed Manetho’s Egyptian dynasties are calledTanitic. 
a fox running upon the hill of Zion; and YjOKK— small (Gen. xiv. 2) — a small city. 
Rabbi J oshua wept, but Rabbi Eliezer laughed, originally called Belay is supposed by many to 
“Wherefore dost thou laugh?” said he who have been at the south-eastern extremhy of 
wept. wherefore dost thou weep?” the Dead Sea, in the mouth of the valley of 

demanded Miezer. “I weep,” replied the Kerek. Travellers have noticed peculiar ruins, 
^bbi Joshua, “because I see what is -written which may have belonged to the ancient city.- 
in the Lamentations .fulfilled ; because of the But some would place it at the north of tfie 
mount of Zion, which is desolate, the foxes Dead Sea. It was near Sodom; but the localw^ 
walk upon it.” “ And therefore,” said Rabbi of Sodom cannot be distinctly ascertained. H 
'^liezer, “do I laugh; for when I see with ’ft’iasthe boundary of the vision vouchsafed to 
^ 2t 689 ^ 
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Moses from IMsgali ; but we cannot reason from 
this till the site of Pis^ah and Nebo be defin- 
itely fixed. Its king, with four others, rebelled 
against Chedorlaomer, and was conquered. 
It was afterward threatened with the same 
destruction as Sodom, but spared at Lot’s re- 
quest, who fled to it for safety from the storm 
of divine wrath (Gen. xix. 20, 22). It is men- 
tioned by Isai^ (xv. 5), and by Jeremiah 
(xlviii. M), It was apparently connected 
with Moab ; and Josephus regards it as an 
Arabian city. 

ZOBAH, or ARAM-ZOBAH (1 Sam. xiv. 
47)— a town and province of Syria, lying along 
the Euphrates, north of Damascus, and ex- 
tending towards Aleppo, whose king, Hadar- 
ezer^^ was trtnitten by David when he w^ent to 
recover his border on the Euphrates (2 Sam. 
viii. 3). Some regard it as Aleppo ; others as 
Nisibis, The name is found on some of the 
Assyrian inscriptions. (See Akam.) 

ZOHELETH, THE STONE OF (1 Ki. i. 
9) — the scene of Adonij ah’s treasonable corona- 
tion feast. It was near En-rogel. (See En- 
eogeD. 

ZOPHAR (Job ii. ll)--one of Job’s three 
friends. He is called the Naamathite, prob- 
ably because he dwelt in Naamah ( J osh. xv. 41), 
a town assigned to Judah. Only two of Zo- 
phar’s addresses are contained m Job, and 
they are characterized by bitter vitupera- 
tion, eiroressed in bold figure and vehement 
style. He mistook completely the character 
of J ob, and hurled against him as a hypocrite 
the fiercest denunciations. He does not 
indeed say so to .Job personally, but he draws 
a picture in which he means to portray the 
amicted patriarch. 

ZOPHIM, THE FIELD OF (Num. xxiii. 
14) — the spot on Pisgah where Balaam had his 
second survey of the Israelitish encampment. 
It has not been identified; but some would 
connect it with Mizpah-Moab. Porter says, 
referring to Main or Baalmeon, “Around 
the ruins of Ma’ln is a fertile plain, still culti- 
vated by the Arabs ; and this affords an addi- 
tional argument for the identification of this 
place with Pisgah, Balak is said to have 
brought Baalam * into the cultivated field (the 
Hebrew has this meaning) of Zophim, to the 
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says that he has' disof/Wrcj 
Nebo, because from the sumim^ 
could see “the utmost sea,” and 
only spot in the neighbourhood H'y*i|y|liii h a 
glimpse of the Mediterranean can be^Hained 
between the hills north-west of Jerusalem. 

ZORAH — hornet's nest (Josh. xix. 41), or 
ZORAN — a city belonging originally to 
Judah, and afterwards to Dan, near the boun- 
dary line between them; the birthplace of 
Samson ( J udg. xiii. 2), and probably fortified 
by Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 10). It is called 
Zoreah (Josh. xv. 33), and its inhabitants are 
called Zorites (1 Chr. ii. 54), and Zorathitea (1 
-Chr. iv. 2). It may be recognized in a place 
called /Sfwm/j,about 9 miles west of JerusMem. 

ZOROBABEL. (See Zerubbabel.) 

ZUPH (1 Sam ix. 5). The land of Zuph 
probably derived its name from Zuph, one of 
rile ancestors' of Samuel the prophet (1 Chr. vi. 
35). Ramath, which was within the province 
of Zuph, was thence called Ramath- Zophim, 
or Ramaihaim. Some identify it with Soba, 
7 miles west from .Jerusalem (1 Sam. i. 1). 
(See Rama, Zophim.) 

ZUR — stone (Josh. xiii. 21) — a Midianitish 
prince (Nuin. xxv. 15) who was slain, wnith 
others, l3y the Israelites, w^hen the Midianites 
suffered the judgments of God for their sins 
(Num. xxv. 17, 18). 

ZUZIMS. These people belonged to an early 
race, akin to the Emims, and Horims, and 
Avims, who held the land prior to the later 
races of Moab, Ammon, and Canaan. They 
were connected with the Rephaim, who after- 
ward settled on the west of the Jordan. The 
Zuzim may be the same as the Zamzummim. 
The name which they gave themselves we do 
not know. The Ammonites called them Zam- 
zumraim. which may mean turbulent, restive 
under a foreign yoke and a violent disposses- 
sion; and the epithet Zuzim may mean pro- 
minent ones or giants. “ They were a people 
^eat and man^ and tall as the Anakims” 
^ (Deut. iii. 21). Such a record carries us back 
to old times, and shows that the Canaanites, 
Moabites, and Ammonites had no aboriginal 
right to the territory — that they were only 
second in xjossession of it. (See Zamzummims.) 








